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Who  follows  truth  carries  his  star  in  his  brain.  Even  so  bold 
a  thought  is  no  inappropriate  motto  for  an  intellectual  workman, 
if  his  heart  be  filled  with  loyalty  to  God,  the  Author  of  truth  and 
the  3Iaker  of  stars.  In  this  double  spirit  of  independence  and 
submission  it  has  been  my  desire  to  perform  the  arduous  task  now 
finished  and  offered  to  the  charitable  judgments  of  the  reader. 
One  may  be  courageous  to  handle  both  the  traditions  and  the 
novelties  of  men,  and  yet  be  modest  before  the  solemn  mysteries 
of  fate  and  nature.  He  may  place  no  veil  before  his  eyes  and  no 
finger  on  his  lips  in  presence  of  popular  dogmas,  and  yet  shrink 
from  the  conceit  of  esteeming  his  mind  a  mirror  of  the  universe. 
Ideas,  like  coins,  bear  the  stamp  of  the  age  and  brain  they  were 
struck  in.  Many  a  phantom  which  ought  to  have  vanished  at  the 
first  cock-crowing  of  reason  still  holds  its  seat  on  the  oppressed 
heart  of  faith  before  the  terror-stricken  eyes  of  the  multitude. 
Every  thoughtful  scholar  who  loves  his  fellow-men  must  feel  it  an 
obligation  to  do  what  he  can  to  remove  painful  superstitions,  and 
to  spread  the  peace  of  a  cheerful  fiiith  and  the  wholesome  light 
of  truth.  The  theories  in  theological  systems  being  but  philosophy, 
why  should  they  not  be  freely  subjected  to  philosophical  criticism  t 
I  have  endeavored,  without  virulence,  arrogance,  or  irreverence 
towards  any  thing  sacred,  to  investigate  the  various  doctrines  per- 
taining to  the  great  subject  treated  in  these  pages.  Many  persons, 
of  course,  will  find  statements  from  which  they  dissent, — senti- 
ments disagreeable  to  them.  But,  where  thought  and  discussion 
are  so  free  and  the  press  so  accessible  as  with  us,  no  one  but  a 
bigot  will  esteem  this  a  ground  of  complaint.  May  all  such  pass- 
^es  be  charitably  perused,  fairly  weighed,  and,  if  unsound, 
honorably  refhted!    If  the  work  be  not  animated  with  a  meaii  ot 

fBlae  spirit,  but  be  catholic  and  kindly ,—iS  it  be  not  superficial  anai 
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protontious,  but  bo  marked  by  patience  and  thoroughness, — is  it 
too  much  to  hope  that  no  critic  will  assail  it  with  wholesale  con- 
demnation simply  because  in  some  parts  of  it  there  are  opinions 
which  he  dislikes  7  One  dispassionate  argument  is  more  valuable 
than  a  shower  of  missile  names.  The  most  vehement  revulsion 
from  a  doctrine  is  not  inconsistent,  in  a  Christian  mind,  with  the 
sweetest  kindness  of  feeling  towards  the  persons  who  hold  that 
doctrine.  Earnest  theological  debate  may  be  carried  on  without 
the  slightest  touch  of  ungenerous  personality.  Who  but  must  feci 
the  pathos  and  admire  the  charity  of  these  eloquent  words  of 
Henry  Giles  ? — 

"  Every  deep  and  reflective  nature  looking  intently '  before  and 
after,'  looking  above,  around,  beneath,  and  finding  silence  and 
mystery  to  all  his  questionings  of  the  Infinite,  cannot  but  conceive 
of  existence  as  a  boundless  problem,  perhaps  an  inevitable  dai*k- 
noss  between  the  limitations  of  man  and  the  incomprehensibility  of 
God.  A  nature  that  so  reflects,  tliat  carries  into  this  sublime  and 
boundless  obscurity  '  the  large  discourse  of  Reason,'  will  not  narrow 
its  concern  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  to  its  own  petty  safety, 
but  will  brood  over  it  with  an  anxiety  which  throbs  for  the  whole 
of  humanity.  Such  a  nature  must  needs  be  serious ;  but  never  will 
it  be  arrogant :  it  will  regard  all  men  with  an  embracing  pity. 
Strange  it  should  ever  be  otherwise  in  respect  to  inquiries  which 
belong  to  infinite  relations, — that  mean  enmities,  bitter  hatreds, 
should  come  into  play  in  these  fathomless  searchings  of  the  soul ! 
Bring  what  solution  we  may  to  this  problem  of  measureless  alter- 
natives, whether  by  Reason,  Scripture,  or  the  Church,  faith  will 
never  stand  for  fact,  nor  the  firmest  confidence  for  actual  con- 
sciousness. The  man  of  great  and  thoughtful  nature,  therefore, 
who  grapples  in  real  earnest  with  this  problem,  however  satisfied 
.  he  may  be  with  his  own  solution  of  it,  however  implicit  may  be 
his  trust,  however  assured  his  convictions,  will  yet  often  bow 
down  before  the  awful  veil  tliat  shrouds  the  endless  future,  put 
bis  finger  on  his  lips,  and  weep  in  silence." 

The  present  work  is,  in  a  sense,  an  epitome  of  the  thought  of 
mankind  on  the  destiny  of  man.  I  have  striven  to  add  value  to  it 
by  comprehensiveness  of  plan  ^ — not  confining  myself,  as  most  of  my 
predecessors  have  confined  themselves,  to  one  province  or  a  few 
narrow  provinces  of  the  subject,  but  including  the  entire  subject  in 
one  volume;  hy  carefulness  of  arrangement^ — not  piling  the  material 
together  or  preaentwg  it  in  a  chaos  of  dream-theories,  but  group- 
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ing  it  all  in  its  proper  relations;  by  clearness  of  explanation,— noi 
leaving  the  curioas  problems  presented  wholly  in  the  dark  with  a 
mere  statement  of  them,  but  as  far  as  possible  tracing  the  phe- 
nomena to  their  origin  and  unveiling  their  purport ;  hy  poetic  life 
of  treatment, — not  handh'ng  the  different  topics  dryly  and  coldly, 
but  infusing  warmth  and  color  into  them;  by  copiousness  of  infor- 
mation,— not  leaving  the  reader  to  hunt  up  every  thing  for  himself, 
but  referring  him  to  the  best  sources  for  the  facts,  reasonings,  and 
hints  which  he  may  wish;  and  hy  persevering  patience  of  toil, — not 
hastily  skimming  here  and  there  and  hurrying  the  task  off,  but 
searching  and  re-searching  in  every  available  direction,  examining 
and  re-examining  each  mooted  point,  by  the  devotion  of  twelve 
years  of  anxious  labor.  How  far  my  efforts  in  these  particulars 
have  been  successful  is  submitted  to  the  public. 

To  avoid  the  appearance  of  pedantry  in  the  multiplication  of 
foot-notes,  I  have  inserted  many  authorities  incidentally  in  the* 
text  itself,  and  have  omitted  all  except  such  as  I  thought  would 
be  desired  by  the  reader.  Every  scholar  knows  how  easy  it 
is  to  increase  the  number  of  references  almost  indefinitely,  and 
also  how  deceptive  such  an  ostensible  evidence  of  wide  reading 
may  be. 

When  the  printing  of  this  volume  was  nearly  completed,  and  I 
had  in  some  instances  made  more  references  than  may  now  seem 
needful,  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  a  full  list  of  the  books 
published  up  to  the  present  time  on  the  subject  of  a  future  life, 
arranged  according  to  their  definite  topics  and  in  chronological 
order,  would  greatly  enrich  the  work  and  could  not  fail  often  to  be 
of  vast  service.  Accordingly,  upon  solicitation,  a  valued  friend — 
Mr.  Ezra  Abbot,  Jr.,  a  gentleman  remarkable  for  his  varied  and 
accurate  scholarship — undertook  that  laborious  task  for  me;  and 
he  hhs  accomplished  it  in  the  mosl  admirable  manner.  Ko  reader, 
however  learned,  but  *may  find  much  important  information  in 
the  bibliographical  appendix  which  I  am  thus  enabled  to  add  to 
this  voluilie.  Every  student  who  hencefortK  wishes  to  investi- 
gate any  branch  pf  the  historical  or  philosophical  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  or  of  a  future  life  in  general,  may  thank 
Mr.  Abbot  for  an  invaluable  aid. 

As  I  now  close  this  long  labor  and  send  forth  the  result,  the 
oppressive  sense  of  responsibility  which  fills  me  is  relieved  by  the 
consciousness  that  I  have  herein  Written  nothing  as  a  bigoled 
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partisan,  nothing  in  a  petty  spirit  of  opinionativcness,  but  have 
intended  every  thought  for  the  furtherance  of  truth,  the  honor 
of  God,  the  good  of  man. 

The  majestic  theme  of  our  immortahty  allures  yet  baffles  us. 
No  fleshly  implement  of  logic  or  cunning  tact  of  brain  can  reach 
to  the  solution.  That  secret  lies  in  a  tissueless  realm  whereof  no 
nerve  can  report  beforehand.  We  must  wait  a  little.  Soon  we 
shall  grope  and  guess  no  more,  but  grasp  and  know.  Meanwhile, 
shall  we  not  be  magnanimous  to  forgive  and  help,  diligent  to 
study  and  achieve,  trustful  and  content  to  abide  the  invisible 
issue  ?  In  some  happier  age,  when  the  human  race  shall  have 
forgotten,  in  philanthropic  ministries  and  spiritual  worship,  the 
bigotries  and  dissensions  of  sentiment  and  thought,  they  may 
recover,  in  its  all-embracing  unity,  that  garment  of  truth  wliich 
God  made  originally  "  seamless  as  the  firmament,"  now  for  so 
long  a  time  torn  in  shreds  by  hating  schismatics.  Oh,  when  shall 
wo  learn  that  a  loving  pity,  a  filial  faith,  a  patient  modesty,  best 
become  us  and  fit  the  facts  of  our  state  ?  The  pedantic  sciolist, 
babbling  of  his  clear  explanations  of  the  mysteries  of  life, 
suggests  the  image  of  a  monkey,  seated  on  the  summit  of  the 
starry  sphere  of  night,  chattering  with  glee  over  the  awful  pros- 
pect of  infinitude.  What  ordinary  tongue  shall  dare  to  vocife- 
rate egotistic  dogmatisms  where  an  inspired  apostle  whispers, 
with  reverential  reserve, "  We  see  through  a  glass  darkly"  ?  Tliero 
are  three  things,  said  an  old  monkish  chronicler,  which  often 
make  me  sad.  First,  that  I  know  I  must  die;  second,  that  I  know 
not  when;  third,  that  I  am  ignorant  where  I  shall  then  be. 

''  Est  primnm  damm  quod  seio  me  moritiiram  : 
Seoandum,  timeo  quia  hoc  ncacio  quando : 
Hino  tortium,  flobo  quod  noBcio  abi  mancbo." 

Man  is  the  lonely  and  sublime  Columbus  of  the  creation, 
who,  wandering  on  this  Spanish  strand  of  time,  sees  drifted  waifs 
and  strange  portents  borne  far  from  an  unknown  somewhere, 
causing  him  to  believe  in  another  world.  Comes  not  death  as  a 
ship  to  bear  him  thither?  Accordingly  as  hope  rests  in  heaven, 
fear  shudders  at  hell,  or  doubt  faces  the  dark  transition,  the  future 
life  is  a  sweet  reliance,  a  terrible  certainty,  or  a  pathetic  perhaps. 
But  living  in  the  present  in  the  humble  and  loving  discharge  of 
its  duties,  our  souls  harmonized  with  its  conditions  though  aspiring 
beyond  them,  why  should  we  ever  despair  or  be  troubled  over- 
much ?  Have  we  not  eternity  in  our  thought;  infinitude  in  our 
view,  and  God  for  our  guide? 
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HISTORICAL  AND   CRITICAL  INTRODUCTORY 

VIEWS. 


CHAPTER  L 

THEORIES   OF  THE   SOUL's   ORIGIN. 

PArsTNG,  in  a  thoughtfiil  hour,  on  that  mount  of  observation  whence 
the  whole  prospect  of  life  is  visible,  what  a  solemn  vision  greets  us  I  We 
*ee  the  vast  procession  of  existence  flitting  across  the  landscape,  from 
the  shrouded  ocean  of  birth,  over  the  illuminated  continent  of  ex- 
perience, to  the  shrouded  ocean  of  death.  Who  can  linger  there  and 
liiften,  unmoved,  to  the  sublime  lament  of  things  that  die?  Although 
the  great  exhibition  below  endures,  yet  it  is  made  up  of  changes,  and  the 
spectators  shift  as  often.  Each  rank  of  the  host,  as  it  advances  from  the 
mist«  of  its  commencing  career,  wears  a  smile  caught  from  the  morning 
light  of  hope,  but^  as  it  draws  near  to  the  fatal  bourne,  takes  on  a 
moumfol  cast  from  the  shadows  of  the  unknown  realm.  The  places  we 
occupy  were  not  vacant  before  we  came,  and  will  not  be  deserted  when 
we  go,  but  are  forever  filling  and  emptying  afresh. 

*<8tai  to  ervry  drtnght  of  vital  broath 

R«new*d  throughout  the  bounds  of  earth  and  ocean. 
The  melandiolj  gates  of  death 
Bcspood  with  sjmipathetic  motion.** 

We  appear, — there  is  a  short  flutter  of  joys  and  pains,  a  bright  glimmer 
of  smiles  and  tears, — and  we  are  gone.  But  whence  did  we  come?  And 
whither  do  we  go?    Can  human  thought  divine  the  answer? 

It  adds  no  little  solemnity  and  pathos  to  these  reflections  to  remember 
that  every  considerate  person  in  the  unnumbered  successions  that  have 
preceded  us,  has,  in  his  turn,  confronted  the  same  facts,  engaged  in  the 
same  inquiry,  and  been  swept  from  his  attempts  at  a  theoretic  solution 
of  the  problem  into  the  real  solution  itself,  while  the  constant  refrain  in 
the  song  of  existence  sounded  hehwd  him,  **One  generation  passctYi 
sway,  and  saatber  geaendon  oometh;  but  the  earth  abidoth  forevet." 
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The  evanescent  phenomena,  the  tragic  plot  and  scenery  of  human  birtli, 
action,  and  death,  conceived  on  the  scale  of  reality,  clothed  in 

"The  sober  coloring  tnken  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  vratch  o'er  man's  mortality," 

and  viewed  in  a  susceptible  spirit,  are,  indeed,  overwhelmingly  impressive. 
Thoy  invoke  the  intellect  to  its  most  piercing  thoughts.  They  swell  the 
heart  to  its  utmost  capacity  of  emotion.  They  bring  the  soul  to  it« 
bended  knees  of  wonder  and  prayer. 

**  Between  two  worlds  life  horers,  like  a  star 
Twizt  night  and  mom  upon  the  horizon's  TCTga. 
How  little  do  we  know  that  which  we  arel 
How  leas  what  wo  may  be  I    The  eternal  surge 
Of  time  and  tide  rolln  on,  and  bears  afor 
Our  babbles :  as  the  old  burst,  new  emerge, 
Lash'd  from  the  foam  of  agn* :  while  the  graTOS 
Of  empires  hcavo  but  like  some  passing  waves." 

Widely  regarding  the  history  of  human  life  from  the  beginning,  what 
a  visionary  spectacle  it  is!  How  miraculously  permanent  in  the  whole! 
how  sorrowfully  ephemeral  in  the  parts!  What  pathetic  sentiments  it 
awakens !     Amidst  what  awful  mysteries  it  hangs  1 

The  subject  of  the  derivation  of  the  soul  has  been  copiously  discussed 
by  hundreds  of  philosophers,  physicians,  and  poets,  from  Vyasa  to  Des 
Cartes,  from  Galen  to  Ennemoser,  from  Orpheus  to  Ilenry  More,  from 
Aristotle  to  Frohschammer.  German  literature  during  the  last  hundred 
years  has  teemed  with  works  treating  of  this  question  from  various  points 
of  view.  The  present  chapter  will  present  a  sketch  of  these  various 
speculations  concerning  the  commencement  and  fortunes  of  man  ere  his 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  this  world. 

The  first  theory  to  account  for  the  origin  of  souls  is  that  of  nnancUiati, 
This  is  the  analogical  tlieory,  constructed  from  the  results  of  sensible 
observation.  There  is,  it  says,  one  infinite  Being,  and  all  finite  spirits 
are  portions  of  his  substance,  existing  a  while  as  separate  individuals, 
and  then  reassimilated  into  the  general  soul.  This  form  of  faith,  assert- 
ing the  efilux  of  all  subordinate  existence  out  of  one  Supreme  Being, 
seems  sometimes  to  rest  on  an  intuitive  idea.  It  is  spontaneously  sug- 
gested whenever  man  confronts  the  phenomena  of  creation  with  re- 
flective observation,  and  ponders  the  eternal  round  of  birth  and  death. 
Accordingly,  we  find  traces  of  this  belief  all  over  the  world ;  from  the 
ancient  Ilindu  metaphysics  whose  fundamental  postulate  is  that  the 
necessary  life  of  God  is  one  constant  process  of  radiation  and  resorption, 
''letting  out  and  drawing  in,''  to  that  modem  English  poetry  which 
apostrophizes  the  glad  and  winsome  child  as 

"A  sllrer  stream 
Breaking  with  laughter  from  the  lake  Divine 
Whence  all  things  flow." 

The  conception  that  souls  are  emanations  from  God  is  the  most  obviouf 
way  of  accounting  for  the  prominent  facts  that  salute  our  inquiries.     ^ 
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plausibly  answers  some  natural  questions,  and  boldly  eludes  others.     For 
iustance,  to  the  early  student  demanding  the  cause  of  the  mysterious 
distinctions  between  mind  and  body,  it  says,  the  ono  belongs  to  the 
system  of  passive  matter,  the  other  comes  from  the  living  Fashioner  of 
the  Universe.     Again:  this  theory'  relieves  us  from  the  burden  that  per- 
plexes the  finite  mu^d  when  it  seeks  to  understand  how  the  course  of 
nature,  the  succession  of  lives,  can  be  absolutely  eternal  without  involving 
an  alternating  or  circular  movement.     The  doctrine  of  emanation  has, 
moreover,  been  supported  by  the  supposed  analytic  similarity  of  the  soul 
to  God.     Its  freedom,  consciousness,  intelligence,  love,  correspond  with 
what  we  regard  as  the  attributes  and  essence  of  Deity.    The 'inference, 
however  unsound,  is  immediate,  that  souls  are  consubstantial  with  God, 
dissevered  fragments  of  Him,  sent  into  bodies.     But,  in  actual  effect,  the 
chief  recommendation  of  this  view  has  probably  been  the  variety  of 
analogies  and  images  under  which   it  admits  of  presentation.      The 
annual  developments  of  vegetable  life  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
drops  taken  from  a  fountain  and  retaining  its  properties  in  their  removal, 
the  separation  of  the  air  into  distinct  breaths,  the  soil  into  individual 
atoms,  the  utterance  of  a  tone  gradually  dying  away  in  reverberated 
echoes,  the  radiation  of  beams  from  a  central  light,  the  exhalation  of 
particles  of  moisture  from  the  ocean,  the  evolution  of  numbers  out  of 
an  original  unity, — ^these  are  among  the  illustrations  by  which  an  ex- 
haustless  ingenuity  has  supported  the  notion  of  the  emanation  of  souls 
from  God.     That  "something  cannot  come  out  of  nothing''  is  an  axiom 
resting  on  the  ground  of  our  rational  instincts.     And  seeing  all  things 
within  our  comprehension  held  in  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  one 
thing  always  evolving  from  another,  we  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
precisely  the  same  with  things  beyond  our  comprehension,  and  that  God 
is  the  aboriginal  reservoir  of  being  from  which  all  the  rills  of  finite  ex- 
istence are  emitted. 

Against  this  doctrine  the  current  objections  are  these  two.  First,  the 
analogies  adduced  are  not  applicable.  The  things  of  spirit  and  those 
of  matter  have  two  distinct  sets  of  predicates  and  categories.  It  is,  for 
example,  wholly  illogical  to  argue  that  because  the  circuit  of  the  waters 
18  from  the  sea,  through  the  clouds,  over  the  land,  back  to  the  sea  again, 
therefore  the  derivation  and  course  of  souls  from  God,  through  life,  back 
to  God,  must  be  similar.  There  are  mysteries  in  connection  with  the 
soul  that  baffle  the  most  lynx-eyed  investigation,  and  on  which  no 
known  facts  of  the  physical  world  can  throw  light.  Secondly,  the 
scheme  of  emanation  depends  on  a  vulgar  error,  belonging  to  the  in- 
fancy of  philosophic  thought,  and  inconsistent  with  some  necessary 
tmtlis.  It  implies  that  God  is  separable  into  parts,  and  therefore  both 
corporeal  and  finite.  Divisible  substance  is  incompatible  with  the  first 
predicates  of  Deity, — ^namely,  immateriality  and  infinity.  Before  the 
conception  of  the  Ulimitable,  spiritual  unity  of  God,  the  doctrine  of  ttiO 
mnBDM^m  of  booIb  &om  Him  fades  away,  as  the  mere  figment  ot  a 
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dreaming  mind  brooding  over  the  suggestions  of  phenomena  and  appa- 
rent corrc?2>ondonces. 

The  second  explanation  of  the  origin  of  souls  is  that  which  pays  they 
come  from  a  previous  existence.  This  is  the  theory  of  imagination,  framed 
in  the  free  and  seductive  realm  of  poetic  thought.  It  is  evident  that 
this  idea  does  not  propose  any  solution  of  the  absolute  origination  of  the 
soul,  but  only  offers  to  account  for  its  appearance  on  earth.  The  pre- 
existence  of  souls  has  been  most  widely  affirmed.  Nearly  the  whole 
vrorld  of  Oriental  thinkers  have  always  taught  it.  Many  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  held  it.  No  small  proportion  of  the  early  Church  Fathers 
believed  it.*  And  it  is  not  without  able  advocates  among  the  scliolars 
and  thinkers  of  our  own  age.  There  are  two  principal  forms  of  this 
doctrine;  one  asserting  an  ascent  of  souls  from  a  previous  existence 
below  the  rank  of  man,  the  other  a  descent  of  souls  from  a  higher  sphere. 
Generation  is  the  true  Jacob's  ladder,  on  which  souls  are  ever  ascending 
or  descending.  The  former  statement  is  virtually  that  of  the  motlern 
theory  of  development,  which  argues  that  the  souls  known  to  us,  ob- 
taining their  first  organic  being  out  of  the  ground-life  of  nature,  have 
climbed  up  through  a  graduated  series  of  births,  from  the  merest  element- 
ary existence,  to  the  plane  of  human  nature.  A  gifted  author.  Dr. 
Hedge,  has  said  concerning  pre-existence  in  these  two  methods  of  con- 
ceiving it,  writing  in  a  half-humorous,  half-serious,  vein,  *'It  is  to  be 
considered  as  expressing  rather  an  exceptional  than  a  universal  fact.  If 
here  and  there  some  pure  liver,  or  noble  doer,  or  prophet-voice,  suggests 
the  idea  of  a  revenant  who,  moved  with  pity  for  human  kind,  and 
charged  with  celestial  ministries,  has  condescended  to 

'  Soil  his  pure  ambrotdRl  woeds 
With  the  rank  vapors  of  Uds  tin-worn  mould,' 

or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  'superfluity  of  naughtiness'  displayed  by 
some  abnormal  felon  seems  to  warrant  the  8up)x>sition  of  a  visit  from 
the  Pit,  the  greater  portion  of  mankind,  we  submit,  are  much  too  green 
for  any  plausible  assumption  of  a  foregone  training  in  good  or  evil.  This 
planet  is  not  their  missionary  station,  nor  their  Botany  Bay,  but  their 
native  soil.  Or,  if  we  suppose  they  pre-existed  at  all,  we  must  rather 
believe  they  pre-existed  as  brutes,  and  have  travelled  into  humanity  by 
the  fish-fowl-quadruped  road  with  a  good  deal  of  the  habitudes  and  dust 
of  that  tramp  still  sticking  to  them."  The  theory  of  development, 
deriving  human  souls  by  an  ascension  from  the  lower  stages  of  rudimont- 
arj'  being,  considered  as  a  fanciful  hypothesis  or  speculative  toy,  is  in- 
teresting, and  not  destitute  of  plausible  aspects.  But.  when  investigated 
as  a  severe  thesis,  it  is  found  devoid  of  proof.  It  is  enough  Ikto  to  wiy 
that  the  most  authoritative  voices  in  science  reject  it»  declaring  that, 
though  there  is  a  development  of  progress  in  the  plan  of  nature,  from 

■^ ■ ,  —      I    ^^,  1,1  I  I  - 

•KeU,  OpoBcula;  De  Av^xistentia  Anlmamm.   Beauaobrc,  lUst.  dn  Manich61une,  Ub.  viL  cap.  ir. 
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the  more  general  to  the  more  specific,  yet  there  is  no  advance  from  one 
t}p<3  or  TAcc  to  another,  no  hint  that  the  same  individual  ever  crosses  the 
guard(Hl  boundaries  of  (/etius  from  one  rank  and  kingdom  to  another. 
Whatever  j)rogres8  there  may  be  in  the  upward  process  of  natural  crea- 
tion or  the  stages  of  life,  yet  to  suppose  that  the  life-powers  of  insects 
and  brutes  survive  the  dissolution  of  their  bodies,  and,  in  successive 
crossings  of  the  death-gulf,  ascend  to  humanity,  is  a  bare  assumption. 
It  befits  the  delirious  lips  of  Beddoes,  who  says, — 

**  Had  I  been  born  a  fonr-Iegg'd  child,  metbinks 
I  might  haTp  found  the  steps  frum  dog  to  man 
And  crept  into  his  nature.    Are  there  not 
Those  that  fall  down  out  of  humanity 
luto  the  story  where  the  four-legg'd  dwell?'* 

The  doctrine  that  souls  have  descended  from  an  anterior  life  on  high 
may  be  exhibited  in  three  forms,  each  animated  by  a  different  motive. 
Tlie  first  is  the  view  of  some  of  the  Manichean  teachers,  that  spirits  were 
embodied  by  a  hostile  violence  and  cunning,  the  force  and  fraud  of  the 
apostatized  Devil.  Adam  and  Eve  were  angels  sent  to  observe  the  doings 
of  Lucifer,  the  rebel  king  of  matter.  He  seized  these  heavenly  spies  and 
encased  them  in  fleshly  prisons.  And  then,  in  order  to  preserve  a  per- 
manent union  of  these  celestial  natures  with  matter,  he  contrived  that 
their  race  should  be  propagated  by  the  sexes.  Whenever  by  the  pro- 
creative  act  the  germ-body  is  prepared,  a  fiend  hies  from  bale,  or  an 
angel  stoops  from  bliss,  or  a  demon  darts  from  his  hovering  in  the  air,  to 
inhabit  and  rule  his  growing  clay-house  for  a  term  of  earthly  life.  The 
sf>asm  of  impregnation  thrills  in  fatal  summons  to  hell  or  heaven,  and  re- 
sistk^sly  drags  a  spirit  into  the  appointed  receptacle.  Shakspeare, 
wh(>«e  genius  seems  to  have  touched  every  shape  of  thought  with  adorn- 
ing phrase,  makes  Juliet,  distracted  with  the  momentary  fancy  that 
Romeo  is  a  murderous  villain,  cry, — 

**0  Nature!  what  hadst  thou  to  do  in  hell 
Wlien  tbon  didnt  bower  the  Rpirit  of  a  fiend 
In  mortal  jiaradiae  of  such  sweet  flesh  ?" 

The  second  method  of  explaining  the  descent  of  souls  into  this  life  is 
by  the  supposition  that  tlic  stable  bliss,  the  uncontrastod  peace  and 
sameness,  of  the  heavenly  experience,  at  last  wearies  the  peoj^lo  of  Para- 
db^e,  until  they  seek  relief  in  a  fall.  The  perfect  sweetness  of  heaven 
cloys,  the  utter  routine  and  safety  tire,  the  salient  spirits,  till  they  long 
for  the  eilge  and  hazard  of  earthly  exposure,  and  wan<ler  down  to  dwell 
in  flt^hly  bodies  and  breast  the  tempest  of  sin,  strife,  and  sorrow,  so  as 
to  give  a  fresh  charm  once  more  to  the  repose  and  exempted  joys  of  the 
celestial  realm.  In  this  way,  by  a  series  of  recurring  lives  below  and 
above,  novelty  and  change,  larger  experience  and  more  vivid  content- 
ment, are  secured,  the  tedium  and  sickening  satiety  of  fixed  happiness 
and  stagnant  protection  are  modified  by  relishing  draughts  of  Uatd^hvi^ 
and  tart  touchesof  pain,  tlie imaff'eraUe  monotony  of  immortaVit^  \)XoVLeii 
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up  and  interi>olated  by  epochs  of  surprise  and  tingling  dangers  of  pro> 
bation. 

**  Mortals,  behold  1  the  Tery  angels  quit 
Their  mansions  unsusceptible  of  changOy 
Amid  your  dangerous  bowers  to  sit 
And  through  your  sharp  Tidssitudes  to  raog^!" 

Thus  round  and  round  we  run  through  an  eternity  of  lives  and  deaths. 
Surfeited  with  the  unqualified  ple^isurcs  of  heaven,  we  "  straggle  down  to 
tliis  terrene  nativity."  When,  amid  the  sour  exposures  and  cruel  storms 
of  the  world,  we  have  renewed  our  appetite  for  the  divine  ambrosia  of 
peace  and  sweetness,  we  forsake  the  body  and  ascend  to  heaven;  this 
constant  recurrence  illustrating  the  great  truths,  that  alternation  is  the 
law  of  destiny,  and  that  variety  is  the  spice  of  life. 

But  the  most  common  derivation  of  the  present  from  a  previous  life  is 
that  which  explains  the  descent  as  a  punishment  for  sin.  In  that  earlier 
and  loftier  state,  souls  abused  their  freedom,  and  were  doomed  to  expiate 
their  offences  by  a  banished,  imprisoned,  and  burdensome  life  on  the 
earth.  '"The  soul,"  Plutarch  writes,  "has  removed,  not  from  Athens  to 
Sardis,  or  from  Corinth  to  Lemnos,  but  from  heaven  to  earth ;  and  here, 
ill  at  ease,  and  troubled  in  this  new  and  strange  place,  she  hangs  her  head 
like  a  decaying  plant."  Hundreds  of  passages  to  the  same  purport  might 
easily  be  cited  from  as  many  ancient  writers.  Sometimes  this  fall  of 
souls  from  their  original  estate  was  represented  as  a  simultaneous  event: 
a  part  of  the  heavenly  army,  under  an  a]>ostate  leader,  having  rebelled, 
were  defeated,  and  sentenced  to  a  chained  bodily  life.  Our  whole  race 
were  transported  at  once  from  their  native  shores  in  the  sky  to  the  con- 
vict-land of  this  world.  Sometimes  the  descent  was  attributed  to  the 
fresh  fault  of  each  individual,  and  was  thought  to  be  constantly  hajipen- 
ing.  A  soul  tainted  with  impure  desire,  drawn  downwards  by  oorrui)t 
material  gravitation,  hovering  over  the  fumes  of  matter,  inhaling  the 
effluvia  of  vice,  grew  infected  with  carnal  longings  and  contagions, 
became  fouled,  incrassated,  and  clogged  with  grass  vapors  and  steams, 
and  finally  fell  into  a  body  and  pursued  the  life  fitted  to  it  below.  A 
clear  human  child  is  a  shining  seraph  from  heaven  sunk  thus  low.  Meu 
are  degraded  cherubim. 

"  Our  birth  is  but  a  sloop  and  a  fbrKotting : 
The  soul  that  rises  with  us,  our  life's  star, 
Iluth  had  olitowhcru  its  setting. 
And  conicth  fn>m  afar." 

The  theory  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  merely  removes  the  mystery 
one  stage  further  back,  an<l  there  leaves  the  problem  of  our  origin  as 
hopelessly  obscure  as  before.  It  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  open  fact 
that  it  is  absolutely  destitute  of  scientific  basis.  The  explanation  of  its 
wide  prevalence  as  a  belief  is  furnished  by  two  considerations.  First, 
there  were  old  authoritative  sages  and  poets  who  loved  to  speculate  and 
dream,  and  who  published  their  speculations  and  dreams  to  reign  over 
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the  subject  fancies  of  credulous  mankind.  Secondly,  the  conception  was 
intrinsically  harmonious,  and  bore  a  charm  to  fascinate  the  imagination 
and  the  heart.  The  fragmentary  visions,  broken  snatches,  mystic  strains, 
incongruous  thoughts,  fading  gleams,  with  which  imperfect  recollection 
comes  laden  from  our  childish  years  and  our  nightly  dreams,  are  referred 
by  solf-ploasing  fancy  to  some  earlier  and  nobler  existence.  We  solve 
tho  mysteries  of  experience  by  calling  them  the  veiled  vestiges  of  a 
bright  life  departed,  pathetic  waifs  drifted  to  these  intellectual  shores 
over  the  surge  of  feeling  fit)m  the  wrecked  orb  of  an  anterior  existence. 
It  gratifies  our  pride  to  think  the  soul  "a  star-travelled  stranger,"  a  dis- 
guised prince,  who  has  passingly  alighted  on  this  globe  in  his  eternal 
wanderings.  The  gorgeous  glimpses  of  truth  and  beauty  here  vouchsafed 
to  genius,  the  wondrous  strains  of  feeling  that  haunt  the  soul  in  tender 
hours,  are  feeble  reminiscences  of  the  prerogatives  we  enjoyed  in  those 
eons  when  we  trod  the  planets  that  sail  around  the  upper  world  of  the 
gods.  That  ennid  or  plaintive  sadness  which  in  all  life's  deep  and  lone- 
some hours  seems  native  to  our  hearts,  what  is  it  but  the  nostalgia  of 
the  soul  remembering  and  pining  after  its  distant  home  ?  Vague  and 
forlorn  airs  come  floating  into  our  consciousness,  as  from  an  infinitely 
remote  clime,  freighted  with  a  luxury  of  depressing  melancholy. 

**  Ah  I  not  the  nectarous  poppy  loYen  use. 
Not  daily  labor's  dull  Lothoan  spring, 
Oblivion  in  lo«t  angels  can  infiise 
Of  the  goU'd  glory  and  the  trailing  wing/' 

I  low  attractive  all  this  must  be  to  the  thoughts  of  men,  how  fascinating 
it*  their  retrospective  and  aspiring  reveries,  it  should  be  needless  to  repeat. 
How  hazeless  it  is  as  a  philosophical  theorj'  demanding  sober  belief,  it 
should  be  etjually  superfluous  to  illustrate  further. 

Th**  third  answer  to  the  question  concerning  the  origin  of  the  soul  is 
that  it  is  directly  created  by  the  voluntary  power  of  God.  This  is  the 
theor\'  of  faith,  instinctively  shrinking  from  the  difficulty  of  the  problem 
oil  its  f^ifntific  grounds,  and  evading  it  by  a  wholesale  reference  to  Deity. 
Sune  writers  have  held  that  all  souls  were  created  by  the  Divine  fiat  at 
th^-  beginning  of  the  world,  and  laid  up  in  a  secret  repositor}',  whence 
?In'y  are  drawn  as  occasion  calls.  The  Talmudists  say.  "All  souls  were 
ni:\de  during  the  six  days  of  creation ;  and  therefore  generation  is  not  by 
tniduction,  but  by  infusion  of  a  soul  into  body."  Others  maintain  that 
this  [production  of  souls  was  not  confined  to  any  past  period,  but  is  con- 
tiMutNl  Btili,  a  new  soul  being  freshly  created  for  every  birth.  Whenever 
txTtain  conditions  meet, — 

**Then  God  smites  his  hands  together, 
And  strikes  ont  a  soul  as  a  spark, 
Into  the  organized  glory  of  things, 
Froni  the  deeps  of  the  dark." 

This  18  the  view  asserted  by  Vincentius  Victor  in  oppOBition  \o  lYvfe 
dogmatism  of  TertuUiAi?  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  doubts  oli  Xug>x^\.vTi^ 
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on  the  other.'  It  is  called  the  theory  of  Insufflation,  because  it  affirms 
that  God  immediately  breathes  a  soul  into  each  new  being :  even  as  in 
the  case  of  Adam,  of  whom  we  read  that  "God  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life,  and  he  became  a  living  soul."  The  doctrine  drawn 
from  this  Mosaic  text,  that  the  soul  is  a  divine  substance,  a  breath  of 
God,  miraculously  breathed  by  Him  into  every  creature  at  the  com- 
mencement of  its  existence,  often  reappears,  and  plays  a  prominent  i>art 
in  the  history  of  psychological  opinions.  It  corresponds  with  the  beauti- 
ful Greek  myth  of  Prometheus,  who  is  fabled  to  have  made  a  human 
image  from  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  then,  by  fire  stolen  from  heaven, 
to  have  animated  it  with  a  living  soul.  So  man,  as  to  his  body,  is  made 
of  earthly  clay;  but  the  Promethean  spark  that  forms  his  soul  is  the 
fresh  breath  of  God.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  real  ground  and 
essence  of  this  theory,  only  to  its  form  and  accompaniments.  It  is  purely 
antliropomorphitic ;  it  conceives  Gwl  as  working,  after  the  manner  of  a 
man,  intermittently,  arbitrarily.  It  insulates  tlie  origination  of  souls 
from  the  fixed  course  of  nature,  severs  it  from  all  connection  with  that 
common  process  of  organic  life  which  weaves  its  inscrutable  web  through 
the  universe,  that  system  of  laws  which  expresses  the  unchanging  will 
of  God,  and  which  constitutes  the  order  by  whose  solemn  logic  alone  He 
acts.  The  objection  to  this  view  is,  in  a  word,  that  it  limits  the  creative 
action  of  God  to  human  souls.  We  suppose  that  lie  creates  our  bodies 
as  well ;  that  Ho  is  the  immediate  Author  of  all  life  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  He  is  the  immediate  Author  of  our  souls.  The  opponents  of  the 
creation-theory,^  who  strenuously  fought  it  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
were  accustomed  to  urge  against  it  the  fanciful  objection  that  "  it  puts 
God  to  an  invenust  employment  scarce  consistent  with  his  vorecundious 
holiness ;  for,  if  it  be  true,  whenever  the  lascivious  consent  to  unclean- 
ncss  and  are  pleased  to  join  in  unlawful  mixture,  God  is  forced  to  stand 
a  spectator  of  their  vile  impurities,  stooping  from  his  throne  to  attend 
their  bestial  practices,  and  raining  down  showers  of  souls  to  aninuito 
the  emissions  of  their  concupiscence."' 

A  fourth  reply  to  the  inquiry  before  us  is  furnislied  in  TertuUian's 
famous  doctrine  of  Traduction,  the  essential  import  of  which  is  that  all 
human  souls  have  been  transtnitted,  or  brought  over,  from  the  soul  of 
Adam.  This  is  the  theological  theory:  for  it  arose  from  an  exigency  in 
the  dogmatic  system  generally  held  by  the  jmtristic  Church.  The  uni- 
versal depravity  of  human  nature,  the  inherited  corruption  of  the  whole 
race,  was  a  fundamental  point  of  belief.  But  how  reconcile  this  i)ropo- 
sition  with  the  conception,  entertained  by  many,  that  each  new-born 
soul  is  afresh  creation  from  the  ** substance,"  "spirit,"  or  "breath"  of 
God?  Augustine  writes  to  Jerome,  asking  him  to  solve  this  question.* 
Tertullian,  whoso  fervid  mind  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  materialistic 


•  AugoBtisei  De  Anima  ot  ^oi  Origf ne,  lib.  iv.  •  Edward  Warran,  No  Pr»-Kxist«nce,  p.  74. 
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notions,  unhesitatingly  cut  this  Gordian  knot  by  asserting  that  our  first 
{>arent  bore  within  him  the  undeveloped  germ  of  all  mankind,  so  that 
Mnfulness  and  souls  were  propagated  together/  Thus  the  perplexing 
query,  '*  how  souls  are  held  in  the  chain  of  original  sin,"  was  answered. 
As  Neander  says,  illustrating  Tertullian's  view,  ''The  soul  of  the  first 
man  was  the  fountain-head  of  all  human  souls :  all  the  varieties  of  in* 
dividual  human  nature  are  but  modifications  of  that  one  spiritual  sub- 
stance." In  the  light  of  such  a  thought,  we  can  see  how  Nature  might, 
when  solitary  Adam  lived,  fulfil  I^icar's  wild  conjuration,  and 

"  All  the  gcmieiM  npill 
At  onoe  that  moke  ingrateful  man.** 

In  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Koran  it  is  written,  "The  Lord  drew 
forth  their  posterity  from  the  loins  of  the  sons  of  Adam."  The  com- 
mentators say  that  God  passed  his  hand  down  Adam's  back,  and  extra<;t^d 
all  the  generations  which  should  come  into  the  world  until  the  resurrpo 
tion.  Assembled  in  the  presence  of  the  angels,  and  endued  with  undtjr- 
titanding,  they  confessed  their  dependence  on  God,  and  were  then  cause<l 
to  return  into  the  loins  of  their  great  ancestor.  This  is  one  of  the  m<ist 
curious  doctrines  within  the  whole  range  of  philosophical  history,  it 
implies  the  strict  corporeality  of  the  soul ;  and  yet  how  infinitely  fin«i 
mu«*t  be  its  attenuation  when  it  has  been  diffused  into  countless  thoii- 
Nands  of  millions !     Der  Urkcim  thcilt  sich  ins  l^neyidfiche, 

**  What !  will  the  line  stretch  out  tu  tho  crack  of  doom  ?" 

The  whole  thought  is  absurd.  It  was  not  readied  by  an  induction  of 
fact«,  a  study  of  phenomena,  or  any  fair  process  of  reasoning,  but  wiw 
arbitrarily  created  to  rescue  a  dogma  from  otherwise  inevitable  rejection. 
It  was  the  desperate  clutch  of  a  heady  theologian  reeling  in  a  vortex  of 
hostile  argument,  and  ready  to  seize  any  fancy,  liowever  artificial,  to  save 
himself  from  falling  under  the  ruins  of  liis  system.  Henry  Woolner 
published  in  London,  in  1655,  a  book  called  *'  Kxtraotion  of  Soul:  a  sober 
and  judicious  inquiry  to  prove  that  souls  are  i)ropagated;  becaase,  if  they 
are  created,  original  sin  is  impossible." 

The  theological  dogma  of  traduction  has  hee.n  presented  in  two  forms. 
First,  it  is  declared  that  all  souls  are  developed  out  of  tho  one  substanre 
of  Adam*8  soul ;  a  view  that  logically  implies  an  ultimate  attenuatini^ 
diffusion,  ridiculoasly  absurd.  iSecondly,  it  is  held  that  "  the  eating  of  tho 
forbidden  fruit  corrupted  all  the  vital  fluids  of  Eve ;  and  this  corruption 
carried  vicious  and  chaotic  consequences  into  her  wa,  in  which  lay  tlio. 
souls  of  all  her  posterity,  with  infinitely  little  bodies,  already  existing"* 
This  form  is  as  incredible  as  the  other;  for  it  equally  implies  a  limitless 
distribution  of  souls  from  a  limited  deposit.  As  Whewell  says,  "This 
successive  inclusion  of  germs  (Einschachtelungs-Theorio)  implies  that 
each  soul  contains  an  infinite  number  of  germs."^      It  necessarily  ex- 


•  Dt  AniflM,  cap.  x.  et  xix.        •  BmnlDgt,  Oe§ehkht$  ran  den  8eel«ii  der  M«nMfheii,«.  W). 
rItUkmipbjr  of  the  Indactife  Soimmm,  vol.  I.  b.  U.  ch.  Iv.  wscl.  4. 
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eludes  the  formation  of  new  spiritual  substance :  else  original  transmitted 
8in  is  excluded.  The  doctrine  finds  no  parallelism  anywhere  else  in 
nature.  Who,  no  matter  how  wedded  to  the  theology  of  original  sin 
and  transmitted  death,  would  venture  to  Btret<jh  the  same  thesis  over 
the  animal  races,  and  affirm  that  the  dynamic  principles,  or  animating 
souls,  of  all  serpents,  eagles,  and  lions,  were  once  compressed  in  the  first 
]>atriarchal  serpent,  eagle,  or  lion?  That  the  whole  formative  power  of 
all  the  simultaneous  members  of  our  race  was  concentrated  in  the  first 
cell-germ  of  our  original  progenitor,  is  a  scientific  impossibility  and  in- 
cM'odibleness.  The  fatal  sophistry  in  the  traducian  account  of  the  trans- 
mission of  souls  may  be  illustrated  in  the  following  manner.  The  germs 
of  all  the  apple-trees  now  in  existence  did  not  lie  in  the  first  apple-seed. 
-VI 1  the  apple-trees  now  existing  were  not  derived  by  literal  development 
out  of  the  actual  contents  of  the  first  apple-seed.  No:  but  the  truth  is 
tliis.  There  was  a  power  in  the  first  apple-seed  to  secure  certain  con- 
ditions; that  is,  to  organize  a  certain  status  in  which  the  plastic  vegetative 
life  of  nature  would  posit  new  and  similar  powers  and  materials.  80  not 
ail  souls  were  latent  in  Adam's,  but  only  an  organizing  power  to  secure 
the  conditions  on  which  the  Divine  Will  that  first  began,  would,  in 
a<M*ordance  with  His  creative  plan,  forever  continue,  II is  spirit-orcation. 
The  distinction  of  this  statement  from  that  of  traduction  is  the  difit^r- 
01  ICC  between  evolution  from  one  original  germ  or  stock  and  actual  pro- 
tluction  of  new  beings.  Its  distinction  from  the  third  theorj' — the  theory 
<»f  immediate  creation — is  the  difference  between  an  intermittent  inter- 
position of  arbitrary  acts  and  the  continuous  working  of  a  plan  accord- 
ing to  laws  scientifically  traceable. 

There  is  another  solution  to  the  question  of  the  soul's  origin,  wliich 
lias  been  propounded  by  some  philosophers  and  may  be  called  the  sprm- 
ht'irc  theoiy.  Its  statement  is  that  the  germs  of  souls  were  created 
simultaneously  with  the  formation  of  the  material  universe,  and  were 
copiously  sown  abroad  through  all  nature,  waiting  there  to  bo  successively 
taken  up  and  furnished  with  the  conditions  of  development.'  Those 
latent  seeds  of  souls,  swarming  in  all  places,  are  drawn  in  with  the  first 
>>reath  or  imbibed  with  the  earliest  nourishment  of  the  new-born  child 
into  the  already-constructed  body  which  before  has  only  a  vegetative 
life.  Tlie  Ci(Tmans  will  this  representation  panspermi^nus,  or  the  dissemi- 
nntion-theory.  Leibnitz,  in  his  celebrated  monadology,  carries  the  same 
view  a  great  deal  further.  He  conceives  the  whole  created  universe. 
visil)le  and  invisible,  to  consist  of  monads,  which  are  not  particles  of 
matter,  but  metaphysical  points  of  power.  These  monads  are  all  souls. 
They  are  produced  by  what  he  caiU  fuf(ruratio7is  of  God.  The  distinction 
between  fulguration  and  emanation  is  this:  in  tho  latter  case  the  pro<*es- 
sion  is  historically  defined  and  complete ;  in  the  former  case  it  is  moment- 
aneous.    The  monads  are  radiated  from  tho  Divine  Will,  forth  through 
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the  creation,  by  the  constant  flashes  of  His  volition.  All  nature  is  com- 
posed of  them,  and  nothing  is  depopulated  and  dead.  Their  naked 
being  is  force,  and  their  indestructible  predicates  are  perception,  desire, 
tendency  to  develop.  While  they  lie  dormant,  their  potential  capacities 
all  inwrapped,  they  constitute  what  we  entitle  matter.  When,  by  the 
rising  stir  of  their  inherent  longing,  they  leave  their  passive  state  and 
reach  a  condition  of  obscure  consciousness,  they  become  animals. 
Rnally,  they  so  far  unwind  their  bonds  and  evolve  their  facultative  po- 
tencies as  to  attain  the  rank  of  rational  minds  in  the  grade  of  humanity. 
Generation  is  merely  the  method  by  which  the  aspiring  monad  lays  the 
organic  basis  for  the  grouped  building  of  its  body.  Man  is  a  living  union 
of  monads,  one  regent-monad  presiding  over  the  whole  organization. 
That  king-monad  which  has  attained  to  full  apperception,  the  free  exer- 
ci5ie  of  perfect  consciousness,  is  the  immortal  human  soul.'  Any  labored 
attempt  to  refute  this  ingenious  doctrine  is  needless,  since  the  doctrine 
itself  is  but  the  developed  structure  of  a  speculative  conception  with  no 
valid  basis  of  observed  fact.  It  is  a  sheer  hypothesis,  spun  out  of  the 
self-fed  l>owels  of  d  priori  assumption  and  hietaphysic  fancy.  It  solves 
the  problems  only  by  changes  of  their  form,  leaving  the  mysteries  as 
numerous  and  deep  as  before.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  sublime  piece  of 
latent  poetry,  the  evolution  and  architecture  of  which  well  display  the 
won^lerful  genius  of  Leibnitz.  It  is  a  more  subtle  and  powerful  process 
of  thought  than  Aristotle's  Organon,  a  more  pure  and  daring  work  of 
imagination  than  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  But  it  spmns  the  tests  of  ex- 
perimental science,  and  is  entitled  to  rank  only  among  the  splendid 
curiosities  of  philosophy ;  a  brilliant  and  plausible  theorem,  not  a  sober 
and  solid  induction. 

One  more  method  of  treating  the  inquiry  before  us  will  complete  the 
hst.  It  is  what  we  may  properly  call  the  scientific  theory,  though  in  truth 
it  is  hardly  a  theory  at  all,  but  rather  a  careful  statement  of  the  observed 
facts,  and  a  modest  confession  of  inability  to  explain  the  cause  of  them. 
Those  occupying  this  position,  when  asked  what  is  the  origin  of  souls,  do 
not  pretend  to  unveil  the  final  secret,  but  simply  say,  everywhere  in  the 
world  of  life,  from  bottom  to  top,  there  is  an  organic  growth  in  accord- 
ance with  conditions.  This  is  what  is  styled  the  theory  of  epigenesis, 
and  is  adopted  by  the  chief  physiologists  of  the  present  day.  Swam- 
merdam,  Malebranche,  even  Cuvier,  had  defended  the  doctrine  of  suc- 
cessive inclusion ;  but  Wolf,  Blumenbach,  and  Von  Baer  established  in 
its  place  the  doctrine  of  epigenesis.'^  Scrupulously  confining  themselves 
to  the  majss  of  collected  facts  and  the  course  of  scrutinized  phenomena, 
they  say  there  is  a  natural  production  of  new  living  beings  in  conformity 
to  certain  laws,  and  give  an  exposition  of  the  fixed  conditions  and 
serjuences  of  this  production.     Here  they  humbly  stop,  acknowledging 
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that  the  causal  root  of  power,  which  produces  all  these  consequences, 
is  an  inexplicable  mystery.  Their  attitude  is  well  represented  by  Swe- 
denborg  wlien  he  says,  in  reference  to  this  very  subject,  "Any  one  may 
form  guesses;  but  let  no  son  of  earth  pretend  to  penetrate  the  mysteries 
of  creation."" 

Let  us  notice  now  the  facts  submitted  to  us.  First,  at  the  base  of  the 
various  departments  of  nature,  we  see  a  mass  of  apparently  lifeless 
matter.  Out  of  this  crude  substratum  of  the  outward  world,  wc  obsoi've 
a  vast  variety  of  organized  forms,  produced  by  a  vuriously-named  but 
unknown  Power.  They  spring  in  regular  methods,  in  detornnnate 
shapes,  exist  on  successive  stages  of  rank,  with  more  or  less  striking  de- 
marcations of  endowment,  and  finally  fall  back  again,  as  to  their  j)liysical 
constituents,  into  the  inorganic  stuff  from  which  they  grew.  Tliis  myste- 
rious organizing  Power,  pushing  its  animate  and  builded  receptacles  up 
to  the  level  of  vegetation,  creates  the  world  of  plants. 

"  Erery  clod  feela  a  stir  of  might, 

An  iiKitiDct  within  it  that  reaches  and  toweni, 
And,  grasping  blindly  al>ovu  it  for  liifht, 
Climbs  to  a  soul  in  gross  and  flowers.** 

On  the  level  of  sensation,  where  the  obscure  rudiments  of  will,  under- 
standing, and  sentiment  commence,  this  life-giving  Power  creates  the 
world  of  animals.  And  so,  on  the  still  higher  level  of  reason  and  its 
concomitants,  it  creates  the  world  of  men.  In  a  word,  the  great  general 
fact  is  that  an  unknown  Power — call  it  what  we  may.  Nature,  Vital  Force, 
or  God— creates,  on  the  various  planes  of  its  exercise,  different  families 
of  organized  beings.  Secondly,  a  more  special  fact  is,  that  when  we  have 
overleaped  the  mystery  of  a  commencement,  every  being  yields  seed  ac- 
cording to  its  kind,  wherefrom,  when  properly  conditioned,  its  species  is 
perpetuated.  How  much,  now,  does  this  second  fact  imi)ly?  It  is  by 
adding  to  the  observed  phenomena  an  indefensible  hypotliesis  that  the 
error  of  traduction  is  obtained.  We  observe  that  human  beings  are  be- 
gotten by  a  deposit  of  germs  through  the  generative  process.  To  affirm 
that  these  germs  are  transmitted  down  the  geneiations  from  the  original 
progenitor  of  each  race,  in  whom  they  all  existed  at  first,  is  an  un- 
warranted assertion  and  involves  absurdities.  It  is  refuted  both  by 
Geoffrey  St.  Ililaire's  famous  experiments  on  eggs,  and  by  the  crossing 
of  species.**  In  opjwsition  to  this  theological  figment,  observation  and 
science  require  the  belief  that  each  being  is  endowed  independently  with 
a  germ-forming  power. 

Organic  life  requires  three  things:  a  fruitful  germ;  a  quickening  im- 
pulse; a  nourishing  mediiun.  Science  plainly  shows  us  that  this  primal 
nucleus  is  given,  in  the  human  species,  by  the  union  of  the  contents  of  a 
sperm-cell  with  those  of  a  germ-cell;  that  this  dynamic  start  is  imparted 

-    -  —  -  - 1—~~         I  I    I 
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from  the  life-force  of  the  parents;  and  that  this  feeding  environment  is 
furnished  by  the  circle  of  co-ordinated  relations.  That  the  formative 
power  of  the  new  organism  comes  from,  or  at  least  is  wholly  conditioned 
by,  the  parent  organism,  should  be  believed,  because  it  is  the  obvious 
conclusion,  against  which  there  is  nothing  to  militate.  That  the  soul  of 
the  child  comes  in  some  way  from  the  soul  of  the  parent,  or  is  stamped 
by  it,  is  also  implied  by  the  normal  resemblance  of  children  to  parents, 
not  more  in  bodily  form  than  in  spiritual  idiosyncrasies.  This  fact  alone 
is  sufficient  reply  to  the  lines  of  the  Platonizing  poet,  wherein  a  mere 
prejudice  is  made  to  assume  the  semblance  of  an  argument: — 

**  Wherefore  who  think*  from  soqIb  now  bouIm  to  bring, 
The  tamo  let  prosiAo  the  snnne-beamea  in  his  fist 
And  nqueeze  out  drops  of  light,  or  strungly  wring 
The  rsiiubow  till  it  die  his  hands,  well  pre^t." 

"  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh :  that  which  is  born  of  the 
spirit  is  spirit."  As  the  body  of  the  child  is  the  derivative  of  a  germ 
elaborated  in  the  body  of  the  parent,  so  the  soul  of  the  child  is  the 
derivative  of  a  developing  impulse  of  power  imparted  from  the  soul  of 
the  parent.  And  as  the  body  is  sustained  by  absorbing  nutrition  from 
matter,  so  the  soul  is  sustained  by  assimilating  the  spiritual  substances  of 
the  invisible  kingdom.  The  most  ethereal  elements  must  combine  to 
nourish  that  consummate  plant  whose  blossom  is  man's  mind.  This  repre- 
sentation is  not  materialism;  for  spirit  belongs  to  a  different  sphere  and 
is  the  subject  of  different  predicates  from  matter,  though  equally  under 
a  constitution  of  laws.  Nor  does  this  view  pretend  to  explain  what  is 
inherently  transcendent:  it  leaves  the  creation  of  the  soul  within  as  wide 
a  depth  and  margin  of  mystery  as  ever.  Neither  is  this  mode  of  ex- 
posing the  problem  atheistic.  It  refers  the  forms  of  life,  all  growths,  all 
souls,  to  the  indefinable  Power  that  works  everywhere,  creates  each 
thing,  vivifies,  governs,  and  contains  the  universe.  And,  however  that 
Power  be  named,  is  it  not  God  ?  And  thus  we  still  reverently  hold  that 
it  is  God's  own  hands 

"That  reach  through  nature,  moulding  men." 

The  ancient  heroes  of  Greece  and  India  were  fond  of  tracing  their 
genealogy  up  directly  to  their  deities,  and  were  proud  to  deem  that  in 
guarding  them  the  gods  stooped  to  watch  over  a  race  of  kings,  a  puissant 
and  immortal  stock, — 

"  Whono  glories  strcam'd  firom  the  same  cloud-girt  founts 
"Whence  their  own  <Liwn'd  upon  the  infant  world." 

After  all  the  cunningest  researches  that  have  been  made,  we  yet  find 
the  secret  of  our  spirit-beginning  shrouded  among  the  fathomless 
mjTsteries  of  the  Almighty  Creator,  and  must  ascribe  our  birth  to  the 
Will  of  God  as  piously  as  it  was  done  in  the  eldest  mythical  epochs  of 
the  world.  Notwithstanding  the  careless  frivolity  of  skepticism  and  Ik^ 
gtfish  light  of  science  abroad  in  this  modern  time,  t\iet&  ttce  «\^ 
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stricken  and  yearning  depths  of  wonder  and  soitow  enough,  profound 
and  awful  shadows  of  night  and  fear  enough,  to  make  us  recognise,  in 
the  golden  joys  that  visit  us  rarely,  in  the  illimitable  visions  that  emanci- 
pate us  often,  in  the  unearthly  thoughts  and  dreams  that  ravish  our 
minds,  enigmatical  intimations  of  our  kinship  with  God,  prophecies  of 
a  super-earthly  destiny  whose  splendors  already  break  through  the 
clouds  of  ignorance,  the  folds  of  flesh,  and  the  curtains  of  time  in  which 
our  spirits  here  sit  pavilioned.  Augustine  pointedly  observes,  "  It  is  no 
evil  that  the  orif/in  of  the  soul  remains  obscure,  if  only  its  redemption  be 
made  certain.'*"  JVbn  est  p€ric\dum  «  oricfo  animm  laieaU  (him  rerfcniptio  clareaf. 
No  matter  how  humanity  originates,  if  its  object  be  to  produce  fruit, 
and  that  fruit  be  immortal  souls.  When  our  organism  hiis  perfected  its 
intended  product,  willingly  will  we  let  the  decaying  body  return  into 
the  ground,  if  so  be  we  are  assured  that  the  ripened  spirit  is  borne  into 
the  heavenly  gamer. 

Let  us,  in  close,  reduce  the  problem  of  the  soul's  origin  to  its  last 
terms.  The  amount  of  force  in  the  universe  is  uniform.**  Action  and 
reaction  being  equal,  no  new  creation  of  force  is  possible :  only  its  direc- 
tions, deposits,  and  receptacles  may  be  altered.  No  combination  of 
physical  processes  can  produce  a  previously  non-existent  subject:  it  can 
only  initiate  the  modification,  development,  assimilation,  of  realities 
already  in  being.  Something  cannot  come  out  of  nothing.  The  quicken- 
ing formation  of  a  man,  therefore,  implies  the  existence,  first,  of  a  material 
germ,  the  basis  of  the  body  ;  secondly,  of  a  power  to  impart  to  that  germ 
a  dynamic  impulse, — in  other  words,  to  deposit  in  it  a  spirit-atom,  or 
monad  of  life-force.  Now,  the  fresh  body  is  originally  a  detached  pro- 
duct of  the  parent  body,  as  an  apple  is  the  detached  product  of  a  tree. 
So  the  fresh  soul  is  a  transmitted  force  imparted  by  the  parent  soul, 
either  directly  from  itself,  or  else  conditioned  by  it  and  drawn  from  the 
ground-life  of  nature,  the  creative  power  of  God.  If  filial  soul  be  be- 
gotten by  procession  and  severance  of  conscious  force  from  parental  soul, 
the  spiritual  resemblance  of  oflspring  and  progenitors  is  clearly  explained. 
This  phenomenon  is  also  equally  well  explained  if  the  parenft  soul,  so 
called,  be  a  die  striking  the  creative  substance  of  the  universe  into  indi- 
vidual form.  The  latter  supposition  seems,  upon  the  whole,  the  more 
plausible  and  scientific.  Generation  is  a  reflex  condition  moving  tlie 
life-basis  of  the  world  to  produce  a  soul,  as  a  physical  impression  moves 
the  soul  to  produce  a  perception.** 

But,  however  deep  the  mystery  of  the  soul's  origin,  whatever  our 
conclusion  in  regard  to  it,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  inmost  essence 
and  verity  of  the  soul  is  conscious  power ;  and  that  all  power  defies 
annihilation.  It  is  an  old  declaration  that  what  begins  in  time  must 
end  in  time ;  and  with  the  metaphysical  shears  of  that  notion  more  than 
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once  the  burning  faith  in  eternal  life  has  been  snuffed  out.  Yet  how 
obvious  is  its  sophistry  I  A  being  beginning  in  time  need  not  cease  in 
tloie,  if  the  Power  which  originated  it  intends  and  provides  for  its  per- 
petuity. And  that  such  is  the  Creative  intention  for  man  appears  from 
the  fact  that  the  grand  ideas  and  beliefs  in  all  ages  issuing  from  his 
mental  organization  have  borne  the  stamp  of  an  expected  immortality. 

The  speculative  naturalist  should  beware  of  so  immersing  his  thoughts 
in  the  physical  phases  of  nature  as  to  lose  a  believing  hold  on  living 
entities  of  consciousness,  indestructible  centres  of  personality.  For  then 
he  loses  the  chief  motive  which  propels  man  to  begin,  even  here,  by 
virtue  and  culture,  to  climb  that  ladder  of  life  whose  endless  sides  are 
affections,  but  whose  discrete  roimds  are  thoughts. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HISTORY   OP  DEATH. 

Dkath  is  not  an  entity,  but  an  event ;  not  a  force,  but  a  state.  Life  is 
the  positive  experience,  death  the  negation.  Yet  in  nearly  every  litera- 
ture death  has  been  personified,  while  no  kindred  prosopopoeia  of  life  is 
anywhere  to  be  found.  With  the  Greeks,  Thanatos  was  a  god ;  with  the 
Romans,  Mors  was  a  goddess:  but  no  statue  was  ever  moulded,  no  altar  ever 
rairsed,  to  Zo^  or  Vita.  At  first  thouglit,  we  should  anticipate  the  reverse 
of  this ;  but,  in  truth,  the  fact  is  quite  naturally  as  it  is.  Life  is  a  con- 
tinuous process ;  and  any  one  who  makes  the  effort  will  find  how  difficult 
it  is  to  conceive  of  it  as  an  individual  being,  with  distinctive  attributes, 
functions,  and  will.  It  is  an  inward  possession  which  we  familiarly  ex- 
perience, and  in  the  quiet  routine  of  custom  we  feel  no  shock  of  surprise 
at  it,  no  impulse  to  give  it  imaginative  shape  and  ornament.  On  the 
contrary,  death  is  an  impending  occurrence,  something  which  we  antici- 
pate and  shudder  at,  something  advancing  toward  us  in  time  to  strike 
or  seize  us.  Its  externality  to  our  living  experience,  its  threatening 
approach,  the  mystery  and  alarm  enwrapping  it,  are  provocative  con- 
ditions for  fanciful  treatment,  making  personifications  inevitable. 

With  the  old  Aryan  race  of  India,  death  is  Yama, — the  soul  of  the 
first  man,  departed  to  be  the  king  of  the  subterranean  realm  of  the  sub- 
se^iuent  dead,  and  returning  to  call  after  him  each  of  his  descendants  in 
turn.  To  the  good  he  is  mild  and  lovely,  but  to  the  impious  he  is  clad 
in  terror  and  acts  with  severity.  The  purely  fanciful  character  of  this 
thought  is  obvious ;  for,  according  to  it,  death  was  before  death,  since 
Yama  himself  died.  Yama  does  not  really  represent  death,  but  its 
arbiter  and  messenger.  He  is  the  ruler  over  the  dead,  who  biinMM 
the  summons  to  each  mortal  to  become  his  subject. 
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In  the  Hebrew  conception,  death  was  a  majestic  angel,  named  Sam- 
mael,  standing  in  the  court  of  heaven,  and  flying  thence  over  the  earth, 
armed  with  a  sword,  to  obey  the  behests  of  God.  The  Talmudists 
developed  and  dressed  up  the  thought  with  many  details,  half  sublime, 
half  fantastic.  He  strides  through  the  world  at  a  step.  From  the 
soles  of  his  feet  to  his  shoulders  he  is  full  of  eyes.  Every  person  in 
the  moment  of  dying  sees  him;  and  at  the  sight  the  soul  retreats, 
running  through  all  the  limbs,  as  if  asking  permission  to  depart  from 
them.  From  his  naked  sword  fall  three  drops :  one  pales  the  counte- 
nance, one  destroys  the  vitality,  one  causes  the  body  to  decay.  Some 
Rabbins  say  he  bears  a  cup  from  which  the  dying  one  drinks,  or  that 
he  lets  fall  from  the  point  of  his  sword  a  single  acrid  drop  upon  tlie 
sufferer's  tongue :  this  is  what  is  called  **  tasting  the  bittern esjs  of  death. *' 
Here  again,  we  see,  it  is  not  strictly  death  that  is  personified.  The 
embodiment  is  not  of  the  mortal  act,  but  of  the  decree  determining 
that  act.  The  Jewish  angel  of  death  is  not  a  picture  of  death  in  itself, 
but  of  God's  decree  coming  to  the  fated  individual  who  is  to  die. 

The  Greeks  sometimes  depicted  death  and  sleep  as  twin  boys,  one 
black,  one  white,  borne  slumbering  in  the  arms  of  their  mother,  night. 
In  this  instance  the  phenomenon  of  dissolving  unconsciousness  which 
fiedls  on  mortals,  abstractly  generalized  in  the  mind,  is  then  concretely 
symbolized.  It  is  a  bold  and  happy  stroke  of  artistic  genius ;  but  it  in  no 
way  expresses  or  suggests  the  scientific  facts  of  actual  death.  There  is 
also  a  classic  representation  of  death  as  a  winged  boy  with  a  pensive 
brow  and  an  inverted  torch,  a  butterfly  at  his  feet.  This  beautiful 
image,  with  its  affecting  accompaniments,  conveys  to  the  beholder  not 
the  verity,  nor  an  interpretation, of  death,  but  the  sentiments  of  the  sur- 
vivors in  view  of  their  bereavement.  The  sad  brow  denotes  the  grief  of 
the  mourner,  the  winged  insect  the  disembodied  psyche,  the  reversed 
torch  the  descent  of  the  soul  to  the  under^world;  but  the  reality  of  death 
itself  is  nowhere  hinted. 

The  Romans  give  descriptions  of  death  as  a  female  figure  in  dark 
robes,  witli  black  wings,  with  ravenous  teeth,  hovering  everywhere,  dart- 
ing here  and  there,  eager  for  prey.  Such  a  view  is  a  personification  of 
the  mysteriousness,  suddenness,  inevitableness,  and  fearfulness,  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  death  in  men's  minds,  rather  than  of  death 
itself.  These  thoughts  are  grouped  into  an  imaginary  being,  whose  sum 
of  attributes  are  then  ignorantly  both  associated  with  the  idea  of  the 
unknown  cause  and  confounded  with  the  visible  effect.  It  is,  in  a  word, 
mere  poetry,  inspired  by  fear  and  unguided  by  philosophy. 

Death  has  been  shown  in  the  guise  of  a  fowler  spreading  his  net, 
setting  his  snares  for  men.  But  this  image  concerns  itself  with  the 
accidents  of  the  subject, — the  unexpectedness  of  the  fatal  blow,  the 
treacherous  springing  of  the  trap, — leaving  the  root  of  the  matter  un- 
touched. The  circumstances  of  the  mortal  hour  are  infinitely  varied, 
the  heart  of  the  experience  ii  unchangeably  the  same;  there  are  a 
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thousand  modes  of  dying,  but  there  is  only  one  death.  Ever  so  com- 
plete an  exhibition  of  the  occasions  and  accompaniments  of  an  event  is 
no  explanation  of  what  the  inmost  reality  of  the  event  is. 

The  Norse  conception  of  death  as  a  vast,  cloudy  presence,  darkly 
sweeping  on  its  victims,  and  bearing  them  away  wrapped  in  its  sable 
fold*,  is  evidently  a  free  product  of  imagination  brooding  not  so  much 
on  the  distinct  phenomena  of  an  individual  case  as  on  the  melancholy 
mystery  of  the  disappearance  of  men  from  the  familiar  places  that  knew 
them  once  but  miss  them  now.  In  a  somewhat  kindred  manner,  the 
startling  magnificence  of  the  sketch  in  the  Apocalypse,  of  death  on  the 
pale  horse,  is  a  product  of  pure  imagination  meditating  on  the  wholesale 
slaughter  which  shall  deluge  the  earth  when  God's  avenging  judgments 
&11  uf>on  the  enemies  of  the  Christians.  But  to  consider  this  murderous 
warrior  on  his  white  charger  as  literally  death,  would  be  as  erroneous  as 
to  imagine  the  bare-armed  executioner  and  the  guillotine  to  be  themselves 
the  death  which  they  inflict.  No  more  appalling  picture  of  death  has 
been  drawn  than  that  by  Milton,  whose  dire  image  has  this  stroke  of 
tmth  in  it,  that  its  adumbrate  formlessness  typifies  the  disorganizing 
force  which  reduces  all  cunningly-built  bodies  of  life  to  the  elemental 
wastes  of  being.  The  incestuous  and  miscreated  progeny  of  Sin  is  thus 
deUneated : — 

"  The  shape, — 
If  shi^  it  might  be  call'd  that  shape  hod  none 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb. 
Or  substance  might  be  call'd  that  shadow  seem'd. 
For  each  seem'd  either, — blaclc  it  stood  aa  night. 
Fierce  aa  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell. 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart :  what  seem'd  his  head 
The  likcneas  of  a  Idngly  crown  had  on.'* 

But  the  most  common  personification  of  death  is  as  a  skeleton  brandish- 
ing a  dart ;  and  then  he  is  called  the  grisly  king  of  terrors  ;  and  people 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  him,  as  children  do  at  the  name  of  a 
bugbear  in  the  dark.  Yet  how  clear  the  sophistry  of  this  is !  It  is  as 
if  we  should  identify  the  trophy  with  the  conqueror.  Death  is  not  a 
skeleton,  but  skeletons  are  what  our  bodies  will  become  when  we  die. 
Are  the  vestiges  left  in  the  track  of  a  traveller  the  traveller  himself? 
All  these  representations  of  death,  however  beautiful,  or  pathetic,  or 
horrible,  are  based  on  superficial  appearances,  misleading  analogies,  arbi- 
trary fancies,  perturbed  sensibilities,  not  on  a  firm  hold  of  realities,  in- 
sight of  truth,  and  philosophical  analysis.  They  are  all  to  be  brushed 
aside  as  phantoms  of  nightmare  or  artificial  creations  of  fiction.  Poetry 
has  mostly  rested,  hitherto,  on  no  veritable  foundation  of  science,  but  on 
m  visionary  foundation  of  emotion.  It  has  wrought  upon  flitting,  sensible 
phenomena  rather  than  upon  abiding  substrata  of  facts.  For  example, 
m  tender  Greek  bard  personified  the  life  of  a  tree  as  a  Hamadryad,  the 
xDoving  trunk  and  limbs  her  undulating  form  and  beckoning  atmA)  \)ii\^ 
drooping  hoag^  her  hair,  the  roatliBg  foliage  her  voice.  A  modem  ^^1* 
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endowed  with  the  same  strengtli  of  sympathy,  but  acquaintod  with  vege- 
table chemistry,  might  personify  sap  as  a  pale,  liquid  maiden,  ascending 
through  the  roots  and  veins  to  meet  air,  a  blue  boy  robed  in  golden 
warmth,  descending  through  the  leaves,  with  a  whisper,  to  her  embrace. 
So  the  personifications  of  death  in  literature,  thus  far,  give  us  no  pene- 
trative glance  into  what  it  really  is,  help  us  to  no  acute  definition  of  it,  but 
poetically  fasten  on  some  feature,  or  accident,  or  emotion,  associated  with  it. 

There  are  in  popular  usage  various  metaphors  to  express  what  is  meant 
by  death.  The  principal  ones  arc,  extinction  of  the  vital  spark,  depart- 
ing, expiring,  cutting  the  thread  of  life,  giving  up  the  ghost,  falling 
asleep.  These  figurative  modes  of  speech  spring  from  extremely  imperfect 
correspondences.  Indeed,  the  unlikenesses  are  more  important  and 
more  numerous  than  the  likenesses.  They  are  simply  artifices  to  in- 
dicate what  is  so  deeply  obscure  and  intangible.  They  do  not  lay  the 
secret  bare,  nor  furnish  us  any  aid  in  reaching  to  the  true  essence  of  the 
question.  Moreover,  several  of  them,  when  sharply  examined,  involve  a 
fatal  error.  For  example,  upon  the  admitted  supposition  that  in  every 
case  of  dying  the  soul  departs  from  the  body,  still,  this  separation  of  the 
soul  from  the  body  is  not  what  constitutes  death.  Death  is  the  state  of  the 
body  when  the  soul  has  left  it.  An  act  is  distinct  from  its  effects.  We 
must,  therefore,  turn  from  the  literary  inquiry*  to  the  metaphysical  and 
scientific  method,  to  gain  any  satisfactory  idea  and  definition  of  death. 

A  German  writer  of  extraordinary  acumen  and  audacity  has  said, 
"  Only  before  death,  but  not  in  death,  is  death  death.  Death  is  so  unreal 
a  being  that  he  only  is  when  he  is  not,  and  is  not  when  he  is."*  This — 
paradoxical  and  puzzling  as  it  may  appear — ^is  susceptible  of  quite  lucid 
interpretation  and  defence.  For  death  is,  in  its  naked  significance,  the 
state  of  not-being.  Of  course,  then,  it  has  no  existence  save  in  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  living.  We  compare  a  dead  person  with  what  he  was  when 
living,  and  instinctively  personify  the  difference  as  death.  Death,  strictly 
analyzed,  is  only  this  abstract  conceit  or  metaphysical  nonentity.  Death, 
therefore,  being  but  a  conception  in  the  mind  of  a  living  person,  when 
that  person  dies  death  ceases  to  be  at  all.  And  thus  the  realization  of 
death  is  the  death  of  death.  lie  annihilates  himself,  dying  with  the 
dart  he  drives.  Having  in  this  manner  disposed  of  the  personality  or 
entity  of  death,  it  remains  as  an  effect,  an  event,  a  state.  Accordingly,  the 
question  next  arises,  What  is  death  when  considered  in  this  its  true  aspect? 

A  positive  must  be  understood  before  its  related  negative  can  be  intel- 
ligible. Bich&t  defined  life  as  the  sum  of  functions  by  which  death  is 
resisted.  It  is  an  identical  proposition  in  verbal  disguise,  with  the  fault 
that  it  makes  negation  affirmation,  passiveness  action.  Death  is  not 
a  dynamic  agency  warring  against  life,  but  simply  an  occurrence.  Life 
is  the  operation  of  an  organizing  force  producing  an  organic  form  accord- 
ing to  an  ideal  type,  and  persistently  preserving  that  form  amidst  the 
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incessant  molecular  activity  and  change  of  its  constituent  substance. 
That  operation  of  the  organic  force  which  tlius  constitutes  life  is  a  con- 
tinuous process  of  waste,  casting  off  the  old  exliausted  matter,  and  of 
replacement  by  assimilation  of  new  material.  The  close  of  this  process 
of  organific  metamorphosis  and  desquamation  is  death,  whose  finality  is 
utter  decomposition,  restoring  all  the  bodily  elements  to  the  original 
inorganic  conditions  from  which  they  were  taken.  The  organic  force 
¥rith  which  life  begins  constrains  chemical  affinity  to  work  in  special 
modes  for  the  formation  of  special  products:  when  it  is  spent  or  dis- 
appears, chemical  affinity  is  at  liberty  to  work  in  its  general  modes ;  and 
that  is  death.  "  Life  is  the  co-ordination  of  actions ;  the  imperfection  of 
the  co-ordination  is  disease,  its  arrest  is  death."  In  other  words,  *'  life  is 
the  continuous  adjustment  of  relations  in  an  organism  with  relations  in 
its  environment."  Disturb  that  ac^'ustment,  and  you  have  malady;  de- 
stroy it,  and  you  have  death.  Life  is  the  performance  of  functions  by 
an  organism ;  death  is  the  abandonment  of  an  organism  to  the  forces  of 
the  universe.  No  function  can  be  performed  without  a  waste  of  the 
tissue  through  which  it  is  performed :  that  waste  is  repaired  by  the  assi- 
milation of  fresh  nutriment.  In  the  balancing  of  these  two  actions  life 
consists.  The  loss  of  their  equipoise  soon  terminates  them  both;  and 
that  is  death.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  scientifically  speaking,  to  cause 
death  is  to  stop  "  that  continuous  differentiation  and  integration  of  tissues 
and  of  states  of  consciousness"  constituting  life.*  Death,  therefore,  is 
no  monster,  no  force,  but  the  act  of  completion,  the  state  of  cessation ; 
and  all  the  bugbears  named  death  are  but  poor  phantoms  of  the  fright- 
ened and  childish  mind. 

Life  consisting  in  the  constant  differentiation  of  the  tissues  by  the 
action  of  oxygen,  and  their  integration  from  the  blastema  furnished  by 
the  blood,  why  is  not  the  harmony  of  these  processes  preserved  for- 
ever? Why  should  the  relation  between  the  integration  and  disintegra- 
tion going  on  in  the  human  organism  ever  fall  out  of  correspondence 
with  the  relation  between  the  oxygen  and  food  supplied  from  its  environ- 
ment? That  is  to  say,  whence  originated  the  sentence  of  death  upon 
nuin?  Why  do  we  not  live  immortally  as  we  are?  The  current  reply  is, 
we  die  because  our  first  parent  sinned.  Death  is  a  penalty  inflicted  upon 
the  human  race  because  Adam  disobeyed  his  Maker's  command.  We 
must  consider  this  theory  a  little. 

The  narrative  in  Genesis,  of  the  creation  of  man  and  of  the  events  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  to  the  time  of 
Solomon,  three  thousand  years  after  the  alleged  occurrences  it  describes. 
ThLs  portion  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  as  has  long  been  shown,  is  a  distinct 
document,  marked  by  many  peculiarities,  which  was  inserted  in  its  pre- 
■cnt  place  by  the  compiler  of  the  elder  Hebrew  Scriptures  somewhere 
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between  seven  and  ten  centuries  before  Christ.'  £wald  has  fully  demon* 
strated  that  the  book  of  Genesis  consists  of  many  separate  fragmentary 
documents  of  different  ages,  arranged  together  by  a  comparatively  late 
hand.  Among  the  later  of  these  pieces  is  the  account  of  the  primeval 
pair  in  paradise.  Grotefend  argues,  with  much  force  and  variety  of  evi- 
dence, that  this  story  was  derived  from  a  far  more  ancient  legend-book, 
only  fragments  of  which  remained  when  the  final  collection  was  made 
of  this  portion  of  the  Old  Testament.^  Many  scholars  have  thought  the 
account  was  not  of  Hebrew  origin,  but  was  borrowed  from  the  literary 
traditions  of  some  earlier  Oriental  nation.  Rosenmiiller,  Von  Bohlen, 
and  others,  say  it  bears  unmistakable  relationship  to  the  Zendavesta 
which  tells  how  Ahriman,  the  old  Serpent,  beguiled  the  first  pair  into  sin 
and  misery.  These  correspondences,  and  also  that  between  the  tree  of 
life  and  the  Zoroastrian  plant  horn,  which  gives  life  and  will  produce  the 
resurrection,  are  certainly  striking.  Buttmann  sees  in  God's  declaration 
to  Adam,  "  Behold,  I  have  given  you  for  food  every  herb  bearing  seed, 
and  every  tree  in  which  is  fruit  bearing  seed,"  traces  of  a  prohibition  of 
animal  food.  This  was  not  the  vestige  of  a  Hebrew  usage,  but  the  vege- 
tarian tradition  of  some  sect  eschewing  meat,  a  tradition  drawn  from 
South  Asia,  whence  the  fathers  of  the  Hebrew  race  came.'  Gesenius 
says,  "Many  things  in  this  narrative  were  drawn  from  older  Asiatic  tradi- 
tion.''*  Knobel  also  affirms  that  numerous  matters  in  this  relation  were 
derived  from  traditions  of  East  Asian  nations.^  Still,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  the  writer  of  the  account  in  Genesis  borrowed  any  thing 
from  abroad.  The  Hebrew  may  as  well  have  originated  such  ideas  as 
anybody  else.  The  Egj'ptians,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Chaldeans,  the  Per- 
sians, the  Etruscans,  have  kindred  narratives  held  as  most  ancient  and 
sacred.'  The  Chinese,  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  the  North  American 
Indians,  also  have  their  legends  of  the  origin  and  altered  fortunes  of  the 
human  race.  The  resemblances  between  many  of  these  stories  are  better 
accounted  for  by  the  intrinsic  similarities  of  the  subject,  of  the  mind,  of 
nature,  and  of  mental  action,  than  by  the  supposition  of  derivation  from 
one  another. 

Regarding  the  Hebrew  narrative  as  an  indigenous  growth,  then,  how 
shall  we  explain  its  origin,  purport,  and  authority?  Of  course  we  cannot 
receive  it  as  a  miraculous  revelation  conveying  infallible  truth.  The 
Bible,  it  is  now  acknowledged,  was  not  given  in  the  providence  of  God 
to  teach  astronomy,  geology,  chronology,  and  the  operation  of  organic 
forces,  but  to  help  educate  men  in  morality  and  piety.  It  is  a  religious, 
not  a  scientific,  work.    Some  unknown  Hebrew  poet,  in  the  early  dawn 
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of  remembered  time,  knowing  little  metaphysics  and  less  science,  musing 
upon  the  fortunes  of  man,  his  wickedness,  sorrow,  death,  and  impressed 
with  an  instinctive  conviction  that  things  could  not  always  have  been  so 
casting  about  for  some  solution  of  the  dim,  pathetic  problem,  at  last 
htruck  out  the  beautiful  and  sublime  poem  recorded  in  Genesis, 
which  has  now  for  many  a  century,  by  Jews,  Christians,  Mohammedans, 
been  credited  as  authentic  history.  With  his  own  hands  God  moulds 
from  earth  an  image  in  his  own  likeness,  breathes  life  into  it, — and  new- 
made  man  moves,  lord  of  the  scene,  and  lifts  his  face,  illuminated  with 
soul,  in  submissive  love  to  his  Creator.  Endowed  with  free-will,  after  a 
while  he  violated  his  Maker's  command:  the  divine  displeasure  was 
awakened,  punishment  ensued,  and  so  rushed  in  the  terrible  host  of  ills 
under  which  we  suffer.  The  problem  must  early  arise :  the  solution  is, 
to  a  certain  stage  of  thought,  at  once  the  most  obvious  and  the  most 
satisfactory  conceivable.  It  is  the  truth.  Only  it  is  cast  in  imaginative, 
not  scientific,  form,  arrayed  in  emblematic,  not  literal,  garb.  The 
Greeks  had  a  lofty  poem  by  some  early  unknown  author,  setting  forth 
how  Prometheus  formed  man  of  clay  and  animated  him  with  fire  from 
heaven,  and  how  from  Pandora's  box  the  horrid  crew  of  human  vexa- 
tions were  let  into  the  world.  The  two  narratives,  though  most  unequal 
in  depth  and  dignity,  belong  in  the  same  literary  and  philosophical  cate- 
gory. Neither  was  intended  as  a  plain  record  of  veritable  history,  each 
word  a  naked  fact,  but  as  a  symbol  of  its  author's  thoughts,  each  phrase 
the  metaphorical  dress  of  a  speculative  idea. 

Eichhom  maintains,  with  no  slight  plausibility,  that  the  whole  account 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  derived  from  a  series  of  allegorical  pictures 
which  the  author  had  seen,  and  which  he  translated  from  the  language 
of  painting  into  the  language  of  words.  At  all  events,  we  must  take  the 
aoeount  as  symbolic,  a  succession  of  figurative  expressions.  Many  of  the 
best  minds  have  always  so  considered  it,  from  Josephus  to  Origeii,  from 
Ambrose  to  Kant.  What,  then,  are  the  real  thoughts  which  the  author 
of  this  Hebrew  poem  on  the  primal  condition  of  man  meant  to  convey 
beneath  his  legendary  forms  of  imagery?  These  four  are  the  essential 
ones.  First,  that  God  created  man ;  secondly,  that  he  created  him  in  a 
state  of  freedom  and  happiness  surrounded  by  blessings ;  third,  that  the 
favored  subject  violated  his  Sovereign's  order;  fourth,  that  in  con- 
fiequence  of  this  offence  he  was  degraded  from  his  blessed  condition, 
beneath  a  load  of  retributive  ills.  The  composition  shows  the  character- 
istics of  a  philosopheme  or  a  myth,  a  scheme  of  conceptions  deliberately 
wrought  out  to  answer  an  inquiry,  a  story  devised  to  account  for  an  exist- 
ing fact  or  custom.  The  picture  of  God  performing  his  creative  work  in 
six  days  and  resting  on  the  seventh,  may  have  been  drawn  after  the  sep- 
tenary division  of  time  and  the  religious  separation  of  the  Sabbath,  to 
explain  and  justify  that  observance.  The  creation  of  Eve  out  of  the  side 
of  Adam  was  either  meant  bj  the  author  as  an  allegoric  illustTat\oiv  Wiat 
the  lore  of  bmb^Dd  and  wife  is  the  most  powerful  of  social  bonds,  or  a& 
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a  pure  myth  seeking  to  explain  the  incomparable  cleaving  together  of 
husband  and  wife  by  the  entirely  poetic  supposition  that  the  first  woman 
was  taken  out  of  the  first  man»  bone  of  his  bone,  fiesh  of  his  fiesh.  All 
early  literatures  teem  with  exemplifications  of  this  process, — a  s]>onta- 
neous  secretion  by  the  imagination  to  account  for  some  presented  phe- 
nomenon. Or  perhaps  this  part  of  the  relation — "and  he  called  her 
woman  [manness],  because  she  was  taken  out  of  man" — may  be  an  in- 
stance of  those  etymological  myths  with  which  ancient  literature 
abounds.  Woman  is  named  Isha  because  she  was  taken  out  of  man, 
whose  name  is  Ish.  The  barbarous  treatment  the  record  under  considerar 
tion  has  received,  the  utter  baselessness  of  it  in  the  light  of  truth  as 
foundation  for  literal  belief,  find  perhaps  no  fitter  exposure  than  in  the 
fact  that  for  many  centuries  it  was  the  prevalent  faith  of  Christendom 
that  every  woman  has  one  rib  more  than  man,  a  permanent  memorial 
of  the  Divine  theft  from  his  side.  Unquestionably,  there  are  many  good 
persons  now  who,  if  Richard  Owen  should  tell  them  that  man  has  the 
same  number  of  ribs  as  woman,  would  think  of  the  second  chapter  of 
Genesis  and  doubt  his  word ! 

There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  the  serpent  in  this  recital  to  be  in- 
tended as  a  representative  of  Satan.  The  earliest  trace  of  such  an  inter- 
pretation is  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  an  anonymous  and  apocryphal 
book  composed  probably  a  thousand  years  later.  What  is  said  of  the 
snake  is  the  most  plainly  mythical  of  all  the  portions.  What  caused 
the  snake  to  crawl  on  his  belly  in  the  dust,  while  other  creatures  walk  on 
feet  or  fly  with  wings?  Why,  the  sly,  winding  creature,  more  subtle,  more 
detestable,  than  any  beast  of  the  field,  deceived  the  first  woman ;  and 
this  is  his  punishment!  Such  was  probably  the  mental  process  in  the 
writer.  To  seek  a  profound  and  true  theological  dogma  in  such  a  state- 
ment is  as  absurd  as  to  seek  it  in  the  classic  myth  that  the  lapwing  with 
his  sharp  beak  chases  the  swallow  because  he  is  the  descendant  of  the 
enraged  Tereus  who  pursued  poor  Progne  with  a  drawn  sword.  Or,  to 
cite  a  more  apposite  case,  as  well  might  we  seek  a  reliable  historical 
narrative  in  the  following  Greek  myth.  Zeus  once  gare  man  a  remedy 
against  old  age.  He  put  it  on  the  back  of  an  ass  and  followed  on  foot. 
It  being  a  hot  day,  the  ass  grew  thirsty,  and  would  drink  at  a  fount  which 
a  snake  guarded.  The  cunning  snake  knew  what  precious  burden  the 
ass  bore,  and  would  not,  except  at  the  price  of  it,  let  him  drink.  lie 
obtained  the  prize;  but  with  it,  as  a  punishment  for  his  trick,  he  inces- 
santly suffers  the  ass's  thirst.  Thus  the  snake,  casting  his  skin,  annually 
renews  his  youth,  while  man  is  borne  down  by  old  age.'  In  all  these 
cases  the  mental  action  is  of  the  same  kind  in  motive,  method,  and  result. 

The  author  of  the  poem  contained  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis 
does  not  say  that  man  was  made  immortal.    The  implication  plainly  is 
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that  he  was  created  mortal,  taken  from  the  dust  and  naturally  to  return 
again  to  the  dust.  But  by  the  power  of  God  a  tree  was  provided  whose 
fruit  would  immortalize  its  partakers.  The  penalty  of  Adam's  sin 
was  directly,  not  physical  death,  but  being  forced  in  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  to  wring  his  subsistence  from  the  sterile  ground  cursed  for  his  sake ; 
it  was  indirectly  literal  death,  in  that  he  was  prevented  from  eating  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  life.  "God  sent  him  out  of  the  garden,  lest  he  eat 
and  live  forever."  He  was  therefore,  according  to  the  narrative,  made 
originally  subject  to  death ;  but  an  immortalizing  antidote  was  prepared 
for  him,  which  he  forfeited  by  his  transgression.  That  the  writer 
made  use  of  the  trees  of  life  and  knowledge  as  embellishing  alle- 
gories is  most  probable.  But,  if  not,  he  was  not  the  only  devout  poet 
who,  in  the  early  times,  with  sacred  reverence  believed  the  wonders  the 
inspiring  muse  gave  him  as  irom  God.  It  is  not  clear  from  the  Biblical 
record  that  Adam  was  imagined  the  first  man.  On  the  contrary,  the 
statement  that  Cain  was  afraid  that  those  who  met  him  would  kill  him, 
also  that  he  went  to  the  land  of  Nod  and  took  a  wife  and  builded  a 
city,  implies  that  there  was  another  and  older  race.  Father  Peyrere 
wrote  a  book,  called  "Prpeadamita?,"  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago, 
pointing  out  this  fact  and  arguing  that  there  really  were  men  before 
Adam.  If  science  should  thoroughly  establish  the  truth  of  this  view, 
religion  need  not  suffer;  but  the  common  theology,  inextricably  built 
upon  and  intertangled  with  the  dogma  of  "original  sin,"  would  be  hope- 
lesslv  ruined.  But  the  leaders  in  the  scientific  world  will  not  on  that 
account  shut  their  eyes  nor  refuse  to  reason.  Christians  should  follow 
their  example  of  truth-seeking,  with  a  deeper  faith  in  God,  fearless  of 
results,  but  resolved  upon  reaching  reality. 

It  is  a  very  singular  and  important  fact  that,  from  the  appearance  in 
Genesw  of  the  account  of  the  creation  and  sin  and  punishment  of  the  first 
pair,  not  the  faintest  explicit  allusion  to  it  is  subsequently  found  anywhere 
in  literature  until  about  the  time  of  Clirist.  Had  it  been  all  along  credited 
in  its  literal  sense,  as  a  divine  revelation,  could  this  be  so  ?  Philo  Judeeus 
gives  it  a  thoroughly  figurative  meaning.  He  says,  "Adam  was  created 
mortal  in  body,  immortal  in  mind.  Paradise  is  the  soul,  piety  the  tree  of 
life,  discriminative  wisdom  the  tree  of  knowledge ;  the  serpent  is  pleasure, 
the  flaming  sword  turning  every  way  is  the  sun  revolving  round  the 
world."*  Jesus  himself  never  once  alludes  to  Adam  or  to  any  part  of  the 
story  of  Eden.  In  the  whole  New  Testament  there  are  but  two  import- 
ant references  to  the  tradition,  both  of  which  are  by  Paul.  He  says,  in 
effect,  "As  through  the  sin  of  Adam  all  are  condemned  unto  death,  so  by 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  all  shall  be  justified  \mto  life."  It  is  not 
a  guarded  doctrinal  statement,  but  an  unstudied,  rhetorical  illustration 
of  the  affiliation  of  the  sinful  and  unhappy  generations  of  the  past  with 
their  offending  progenitor,  Adam,  of  the  believing  and  blessed  family  of 
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the  chosen  with  their  redeeming  head,  Christ.  He  does  not  use  the 
-word  death  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  prevailingly  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  physical  dissolution,  but  in  a  broad,  spiritual  sense,  as  appears, 
for  example, in  these  instances: — "To  be  carnally-minded  is  death ;"  "The 
law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin 
and  death."  For  the  spiritually-minded  were  not  exempt  from  bodily 
death.  Paul  himself  died  the  bodily  death.  Ilis  idea  of  the  relations 
of  Adam  and  Christ  to  humanity  is  more  clearly  expressed  in  the  other 
passage  already  alluded  to.  It  is  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and 
appears  to  be  this.  The  first  man,  Adam,  was  of  the  earth,  earthy,  the 
head  and  representative  of  a  corruptible  race  whose  flesh  and  blood  were 
never  meant  to  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  second  man,  Christ 
the  Lord,  soon  to  return  from  heaven,  was  a  quickening  spirit,  head  and 
representative  of  a  risen  spiritual  race  for  whom  is  prepared  the  eternal 
inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light.  As  by  the  first  man  came  death,  whose 
germ  is  transmitted  with  the  flesh,  so  by  the  second  man  comes  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  whose  type  is  seen  in  his  glorified  ascension  from 
Hades  to  heaven.  "As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
made  alive."  Upon  all  the  line  of  Adam  sin  has  entailed,  what  otlier- 
wise  would  not  have  been  known,  moral  death  and  a  disembodied  descent 
to  the  under-world.  But  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  his  resurrection  as  the 
first-fruits  of  them  that  slept,  proclaim  to  all  those  that  are  his,  at  liis 
speedy  coming,  a  kindred  deliverance  from  the  lower  gloom,  an  inves- 
titure with  spiritual  bodies,  and  an  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 
According  to  Paul,  then,  physical  death  is  not  the  retributive  conse- 
quence of  Adam's  sin,  but  is  the  will  of  the  Creator  in  the  law  of  nature, 
the  sowing  of  terrestrial  bodies  for  the  gathering  of  celestial  bodies,  the 
putting  off  of  the  image  of  the  earthy  for  the  putting  on  of  the  image 
of  the  heavenly.  The  specialty  of  the  marring  and  punitive  inter- 
ference of  sin  in  the  economy  is,  in  addition  to  the  penalties  in  moral 
experience,  the  interpolation,  between  the  fleshly  "  unclothing"  and  the 
spiritual  "clothing  upon,"  of  the  long,  disembodied,  subterranean  resi- 
dence, from  the  descent  of  Abel  into  its  palpable  solitude  to  the  ascent 
of  Clirist  out  of  its  multitudinous  world.  From  Adam,  in  tho  flesh, 
humanity  sinks  into  the  grave-realm  ;  from  Clirist,  in  the  spirit,  it  sliall 
rise  into  heaven.  Had  man  remained  innocent,  death,  considered  as 
change  of  body  and  transition  to  heaven,  would  still  have  been  his  por- 
tion ;  but  all  the  suffering  and  evil  now  actually  associated  with  death 
would  not  have  been. 

leaving  the  Scriptures,  the  first  man  appears  in  literature,  in  the 
history  of  human  thought  on  the  beginning  of  our  race,  in  three  forms. 
There  is  the  Mythical  Adam,  the  embodiment  of  poetical  musings,  fanci- 
ful conceits,  and  speculative  dreams ;  there  is  the  Theological  Adam,  the 
central  postulate  of  a  group  of  dogmas,  the  support  of  a  fabric  of  con- 
troversial thought,  the  lay-figure  to  fill  out  and  wear  the  hypothetical 
dresses  of  a  doctrinal  system  ;  and  there  is  the  Scientific  Adam,  the  first 
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specimen  of  the  genuB  man,  the  supposititious  personage  who,  as  the 
earliest  product,  on  this  grade,  of  the  Creative  organic  force  or  Divine 
energy,  commenced  the  series  of  human  generations.  The  first  is  a 
hypodtatiied  legend,  the  second  a  metapliysical  personification,  the  third 
a  philoftophical  hypothesis.  The  first  is  an  attractive  heap  of  imagina- 
tions, the  next  a  dialectic  mass  of  dogmatisms,  the  last  a  modest  set  of 
theories. 

Philo  says  God  made  Adam  not  from  any  chance  earth,  but  from  a 
carefully-selected  portion  of  the  finest  and  most  sifted  clay,  and  that, 
as  being  directly  created  by  God,  he  was  superior  to  all  others  generated 
by  men,  the  generations  of  whom  deteriorate  in  each  remove  from  him, 
as  the  attraction  of  a  magnet  weakens  from  the  iron  ring  it  touches  along 
a  chain  of  connected  rings.  The  Rabbins  say  Adam  was  so  large  that 
when  he  lay  down  he  reached  across  the  earth,  and  when  standing  his 
head  touched  the  firmament :  after  his  fall  ho  waded  tlirough  the  ocean, 
Orion-like.  Even  a  French  Academician,  Nicolas  Fleurion,  held  that 
Adam  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet  and  nine  inches  in  height. 
All  creatures  except  the  angel  Eblis,  as  the  Koran  teaches,  made  obeis- 
ance to  him.  Eblis,  full  of  envy  and  pride,  refused,  and  was  thrust  into 
hell  by  God,  where  he  began  to  plot  the  ruin  of  the  new  race.  One  effect 
of  the  forbidden  fruit  he  ate  was  to  cause  rotten  teeth  in  his  descendants. 
He  remained  in  Paradise  but  one  day.  After  he  had  eaten  from  the 
prohibited  tree.  Eve  gave  of  the  fruit  to  the  other  creatures  in  Eden, 
and  they  all  ate  of  it,  and  so  became  mortal,  with  the  solo  excejjtion 
of  the  phoenix,  who  refused  to  taste  it,  and  consequently  remained 
immortal. 

The  Talmud  teaches  that  Adam  would  never  have  died  had  he  not 
unned.  The  majority  of  the  Clirlstian  fathers  and  doctors,  from  Tertul- 
lian  and  Augustine  to  Luther  and  Calvin,  have  maintained  the  same 
opinion.  It  has  been  the  orthodox — that  is,  the  prevailing — doctrine  of 
the  Church,  aflSrmed  by  the  Synod  at  Carthage  in  the  year  four  hundred 
and  eighteen,  and  by  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the  year  fifteen  hundred 
and  fortv-five.  All  the  evils  which  afflict  the  world,  both  moral  and 
material,  are  direct  results  of  Adam's  sin.  He  contained  all  the  souls 
of  men  in  himself;  and  they  all  sinned  in  him,  their  federal  head  and 
legal  representative.     When  the  fatal  fruit  was  plucked, — 

**■  Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  Nature  from  her  seat, 
Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  woo 
That  all  was  lo«t." 

Earthquakes,  tempests,  pestilences,  poverty,  war,  the  endlass  brood  of 
diiitrei^s,  ensued.     For  then  were 

"  Tum'd  Aflkance 
The  poles  of  earth  twice  ton  de^ees  and  more 
From  the  sun's  axle,  and  with  labor  push'd 
Oblique  the  centric  globe.** 

Adam's  transcendent  facuJtiessr  and  gifts  were  darken^  and  diuumBViQd 
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in  his  depraved  posterity,  and  all  base  propensities  let  loose  to  torment, 
confuse,  and  degrade  tliem.  We  can  scarcely  form  a  conception  of  the 
genius,  the  beauty,  the  blessedness,  of  the  first  man,  say  the  tli^eologians  in 
chorus.^^  Augustine  declares,  "  The  most  gifted  of  our  time  must  be  con- 
sidered, when  compared  with  Adam  in  genius,  as  tortoises  to  birds  in 
speed."  Adam,  writes  Dante,  **  was  made  from  clay,  accomplished  with 
every  gift  that  life  can  teem  with."  Thomas  Aquinas  teaches  that  "he 
was  immortal  by  grace  though  not  by  nature,  had  universal  knowledge, 
fellowshipped  with  angels,  and  saw  God."  South,  in  his  famous  sermon 
on  "Man  the  Image  of  God,"  after  an  elaborate  panegyric  of  the  wondrous 
majesty,  wisdom,  peacefulness,  and  bliss  of  man  before  the  fall,  exclaims, 
**  Aristotle  was  but  the  rubbish  of  an  Adam,  and  Athens  the  rudiments  of 
Paradise!"  Jean  Paul  has  amusingly  burlesqued  these  conceits.  "Adam, 
in  his  state  of  innocence,  possessed  a  knowledge  of  all  the  arts  and 
sciences,  universal  and  scholastic  history,  the  several  penal  and  other 
codes  of  law,  and  all  the  old  dead  languages,  as  well  as  the  living.  He 
was,  as  it  were,  a  living  Pegasus  and  Pindus,  a  movable  lodge  of  sublime 
light,  a  royal  literary  society,  a  pocket-seat  of  the  Muses,  and  a  short 
golden  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  !" 

Adam  has  been  called  the  Man  without  a  Navel,  because,  not  being 
born  of  woman,  there  could  be  no  umbilical  cord  to  cut.  The  thought 
goes  deep.  In  addition  to  the  mythico-theological  pictures  of  the  mecha- 
nical creation  and  superlative  condition  of  the  first  man,  two  forms  of 
statement  have  been  advanced  by  thoughtful  students  of  nature.  One 
is  the  theory  of  chronological  progressive  development ;  the  other  is  the 
theory  of  the  simultaneous  creation  of  organic  families  of  different  spe- 
cies or  typical  forms.  The  advocate  of  the  former  goes  back  along  the 
interminable  vistas  of  geologic  time,  tracing  his  ancestral  line  through 
the  sinking  forms  of  animal  life,  until,  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  he 
sees  a  closed  vesicle  of  structureless  membrane ;  and  this  he  recognises 
as  the  scientific  Adam.  This  theory  has  been  brought  into  fresh  dis- 
cussion by  Mr.  Darwin  in  his  rich  and  striking  work  on  the  Origin  of 
Species."  The  other  view  contrasts  widely  with  this,  and  is  not  essentially 
different  from  the  account  in  Genesis.  It  shows  God  himself  creating 
by  regular  methods,  in  natural  materials,  not  by  a  vicegerent  law,  not 
with  the  anthropomorphitic  hands  of  an  external  potter.  Every  organized 
fabric,  however  complex,  originate^s  in  a  single  physiological  cell.  Every 
individual  organism — from  the  simple  plant  known  as  red  snow  to  tho 
oak,  from  the  zoophyte  to  man — is  developed  from  such  a  cell.  This  is 
unquestionable  scientific  knowledge.  The  phenomenal  process  of  organic 
advancement  is  through  growth  of  the  cell  by  selective  appropriation  of 


11  Strauss  gives  a  mnltitnde  of  apposite  quotations  in  his  Christliche  Glaubenslchre,  band  i.  b.  691, 
sect.  61,  If. 

i>  The  most  forcible  defence  of  this  hTpotheels  is  that  made  by  Herbert  Spencer.  See,  in  his 
▼olume  of  Essays,  No.  2  of  the  Haythorne  Papers.  Also  see  Olcen,  Entstehung  des  enten  Menschen, 
Uis,181»,ss.U17-1128. 
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aiftierial,  ftelf-multipli^cation  of  the  cell,  chemical  transformations  of  the 
pabulum  of  ihe  cell,  endowment  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  tissues 
produced  by  those  transformations  with  vital  and  psychical  properties. 

But  the  essence  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  question,  Why  does  one  of 
these  simple  cells  become  a  cabbage,  another  a  rat,  another  a  whale, 
another  a  man  ?  Within  the  limits  of  known  observation  during  historic 
time,  every  organism  yields  seed  or  bears  progeny  after  its  own  kind. 
Between  all  neighboring  species  there  are  impassable,  discrete  chasms. 
The  direct  reason,  therefore,  why  one  cell  stops  in  completion  at  any 
given  vegetable  stage,  another  at  a  certain  animal  stage,  is  that  its  pro- 
ducing parent  was  that  vegetable  or  that  animal.  Now,  going  back 
to  the  first  individual  of  each  kind,  which  had  no  determining  parent 
like  itself,  the  theory  of  the  gradually  ameliorating  development  of 
ooe  species  out  of  the  next  below  it  is  one  mode  of  solving  the 
problem.  Another  mode — more  satis&ctory  at  least  to  theologians 
MMkd  their  allies — is  to  conclude  that  God,  the  Divine  Force,  by 
whom  the  life  of  the  universe  is  given,  made  the  world  after  an  ideal 
plan,  including  a  systematic  arrangement  of  all  the  x)Ossible  modifica- 
tions. This  plan  was  in  his  thought,  in  the  unity  of  all  its  parts,  from  the 
beginning;  and  the  animate  creation  is  the  execution  of  its  diagrams  in 
organic  life.  Instead  of  the  lineal  extraction  of  the  complicated  scheme 
out  of  one  cell,  there  has  been,  from  epoch  to  epoch,  the  simultaneous 
production  of  all  included  in  one  of  its  sections.  The  Creator,  at  his 
chosen  times,  calling  into  existence  a  multitude  of  cells,  gave  each  one 
the  amount  and  type  of  organic  force  which  would  carry  it  to  the  destined 
grade  and  form.  In  this  manner  may  have  originated,  at  the  same  time, 
the  first  sparrow,  the  first  horse,  the  first  man, — in  short,  a  whole  circle 
of  congeners. 

*'The  gjnmy  dods  now  calred ;  now  half  appealed 
The  tawny  lion,  pawing  to  g«t  free 
His  hinder  partii,  then  vprin^  as  broke  firom  bonds, 
And  nunpant  Hhakee  his  brinded  mano." 

Each  creature,  therefore,  would  be  distinct  from  others  from  the  first. 
"  J£an,  though  rising  from  not-man,  came  forth  sharply  defined."  The 
races  thus  originated  in  their  initiative  representatives  by  the  creative 
power  of  God,  thenceforth  possess  in  themselves  the  power,  cooh  one,  in 
the  generative  act,  to  put  its  typical  dynamic  stamp  upon  the  primordial 
cells  of  its  immediate  descendants.  Adam,  then,  was  a  wild  man,  cast 
in  favoring  conditions  of  climate,  endowed  with  the  same  faculties  as 
now,  only  not  in  so  high  a  degree.  For,  by  his  peculiar  i)Ower  of  form- 
ing habits,  accumulating  experience,  transmitting  acquirements  and 
tendencies,  he  has  slowly  risen  to  his  present  state  with  all  its  wealth  of 
wisdom,  arts,  and  comforts. 

By  either  of  these  theories,  that  of  Darwin,  or  that  of  Agassiz,  man, 
the  head  of  the  great  organic  family  of  the  earth, — ^and  it  matters  not 
at  an  whether  there  were  only  one  Adam  and  Eve,  or  ^rlieUxet  ^q\i 
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separate  race  had  its  own  Adams  and  Eves,"  not  merely  a  solitary  pair, 
but  simultaneous  hundreds, — man,  physically  considered,  is  indistinguish- 
ably  included  in  the  creative  plan  under  the  same  laws  and  forces,  and 
visibly  subject  to  the  same  destination,  as  the  lower  animals.  He  starts 
with  a  cell  as  they  do,  grows  to  maturity  by  assimilative  organization  and 
endowing  transformation  of  foreign  nutriment  as  they  do,  his  life  is  a 
continuous  process  of  waste  and  repair  of  tissues  as  theirs  is,  and  there 
is,  from  the  scientific  point  of  view,  no  conceivable  reason  why  he  should 
not  be  subject  to  physical  death  as  they  are.  They  have  always  been 
subject  to  death, — which,  therefore,  is  an  aboriginal  constituent  of  the 
Creative  plan.  It  has  been  estimated,  upon  data  furnished  by  scientific 
observation,  that  since  the  appearance  of  organic  life  on  earth,  millions 
of  years  ago,  animals  enough  have  died  to  cover  all  the  lands  of  the 
globe  with  their  bones  to  the  height  of  three  miles.  Consequently,  the 
historic  commencement  of  death  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  sin  of  man. 
We  shall  discover  it  as  a  necessity  in  the  first  organic  cell  that  was  ever 
formed. 

The  spherule  of  force  which  is  the  primitive  basis  of  a  cell  spends 
itself  in  the  discharge  of  its  work.  In  other  wowls,  "  the  amount  of 
vital  action  which  can  be  performed  by  each  living  cell  has  a  definite 
limit."  When  that  limit  is  reached,  the  exhausted  cell  is  dead.  To 
state  the  fact  differently :  no  function  can  be  performed  without  **  the 
disintegration  of  a  certain  amount  of  tissue,  whose  components  are  then 
removed  as  effete  by  the  excretory  processes."  This  final  expenditure 
on  the  part  of  a  cell  of  its  modification  of  force  is  the  act  of  molecular 
death,  the  germinal  essence  of  all  decay.  That  this  organic  law  should 
rule  in  everj'  living  structure  is  a  necessity  inherent  in  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  the  creation.  And  wherever  we  look  in  the  realm  of  physical 
man,  even  "from  the  red  outline  of  beginning  Adam"  to  the  amorphous 
adipocero  of  the  last  corpse  when  fate's  black  curtain  falls  on  our  race, 
we  shall  discern  death.  For  death  is  the  other  side  of  life.  Life  and 
death  are  the  two  hands  with  which  the  organic  power  works. 

The  threescore  simple  elements  known  to  chemists  die, — that  is,  sur- 
render their  peculiar  powers  and  properties,  and  enter  into  new  com- 
binations to  produce  and  support  higher  forms  of  life.  Otherwise  these 
inorganic  elemental  wastes  would  be  all  that  the  material  universe  could 
show.  The  simple  plant  consists  of  single  cells,  which,  in  its  developK 
ment,  give  up  their  independent  life  for  the  production  of  a  more  exalted 
vegetable  form.  The  formation  of  a  perfectly  organized  plant  is  made 
possible  only  through  the  continuous  dying  and  replacement  of  its  cells. 
Similarly,  in  the  development  of  an  animal,  the  constituent  cells  die  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  creature;  and  the  more  perfect  the  animal  the 
greater  the  subordination  of  the  parts.     The  cells  of  the  human  body 


1'  The  Direnity  of  Origin  of  the  Human  Races,  by  Louis  Agasaiz,  Christian  Examine,  Joljf 
1850. 
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ape  incessantly  dying,  being  borne  off  and  replaced.  The  epidermis  or 
tcarf-«kin  is  made  of  millions  o^  insensible  scales,  consisting  of  former 
cells  which  have  died  in  order  with  their  dead  bodies  to  build  this 
guardian  wall  around  the  tender  inner  parts.  Thus,  death,  operating 
within  the  individual,  seen  in  the  light  of  natural  science,  is  a  necessity, 
is  purely  a  form  of  self-surrendering  beneficence,  is,  indeed,  but  a  hidden 
and  indirect  process  and  completion  of  life.'^ 

And  is  not  the  death  of  the  total  organism  just  as  needful,  just  as 
benignant,  as  the  death  of  the  component  atoms  ?  Is  it  not  the  same 
law,  still  expressing  the  same  meaning  ?  The  chemical  elements  wherein 
individuality  is  wanting,  as  Wagner  says,  die  that  vegetable  bodies  may 
live.  Individual  vegetable  bodies  die  that  new  individuals  of  the  species 
may  live,  and  that  they  may  supply  the  conditions  for  animals  to  live. 
The  individual  beast  dies  that  other  individuals  of  his  species  may  live, 
and  also  for  the  good  of  man.  The  plant  lives  by  the  elements  and  by 
other  plants:  the  animal  lives  by  the  elements,  by  the  plants,  and  by 
other  animals :  man  lives  and  reigns  by  the  service  of  the  elements,  of 
the  plants,  and  of  the  animals.  The  individual  man  dies — ^if  we  may 
trust  the  law  of  analogy — for  the  good  of  his  species,  and  that  he  may 
furnish  the  conditions  for  the  development  of  a  higher  life  elsewhere. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that,  if  individuals  did  not  die,  new  individuals  could 
not  live,  because  there  would  not  be  room.  It  is  also  equally  evident  that, 
if  individuals  did  not  die,  they  could  never  have  any  other  life  than  the 
present.  The  foregoing  considerations,  fathomed  and  appreciated,  trans- 
form the  institution  of  death  from  caprice  and  punishment  into  necessity 
and  benignity.  In  the  timid  sentimentalist's  view,  death  is  horrible. 
Nature  unrolls  the  chart  of  organic  existence,  a  convulsed  and  lurid  list 
of  murderers,  from  the  spider  in  the  window  to  the  tiger  in  the  jungle, 
from  the  shark  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  to  the  eagle  against  the  floor  of 
the  sky.  As  the  perfumed  fop,  in  an  interval  of  reflection,  gazes  at  the 
spectacle  through  his  dainty  eyeglass,  the  prospect  swims  in  blood  and 
glares  with  the  ghastly  phosphorus  of  corruption,  and  he  shudders  with 
nckne«a.  In  the  philosophical  naturalist's  view,  the  dying  panorama  is 
wholly  different.  Carnivorous  violence  prevents  more  pain  than  it  in- 
flicts ;  the  wedded  laws  of  life  and  death  wear  the  solemn  beauty  and 
wi^d  the  merciful  functions  of  God;  all  is  balanced  and  ameliorating; 
above  the  slaughterous  struggle  safely  soar  the  dove  and  the  rainbow ;  out 
of  the  chamel  blooms  the  rose  to  which  the  nightingale  sings  love ;  nor 
is  there  poison  which  helps  not  health,  nor  destruction  which  supplies 
not  creation  with  nutriuK  .  t  for  greater  good  and  joy. 

By  painting  such  pictures  as  that  of  a  woman  with  ''Sin"  written  on 
her  forehead  in  great  glaring  letters,  giving  to  Death  a  globe  entwined  by 
a  serpent,— or  that  of  Death  as  a  skeleton,  waving  a  black  banner  over 
the  workl  and  sounding  through  a  trumpet,  **  Woe,  woe  to  the  inhabitp 

Ws^iaer,  Der  Tod,  behacbtet  torn  5teiidpankte  der  NatnrwiasenachAlkea. 
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ants  of  the  earth !"  by  interpreting  the  great  event  as  punishment  in- 
stead of  fulfilment,  extermination  instead  of  transition, — ^men  have  ela- 
borated, in  the  faith  of  their  imaginations,  a  melodramatic  death  which 
nature  never  made.  Ti*uly,  to  the  capable  observer,  death  bears  the 
double  aspect  of  necessity  and  benignity:  necessity,  because  it  is  an 
ultimate  fact,  as  the  material  world  is  made,  that,  since  organic  action 
implies  expenditure  of  force,  the  modicum  of  force  given  to  any  physical 
organization  must  finally  be  spent;  benignity,  because  a  bodily  immor- 
tality on  earth  would  both  prevent  all  the  happiness  of  perpetually-rising 
millions  and  be  an  unspeakable  curse  upon  its  possessors. 

The  benevolence  of  death  appears  from  this  fact, — that  it  boundlessly 
multiplies  the  numbers  who  can  enjoy  the  prerogatives  of  life.  It  calls 
up  ever  fresh  generations,  with  wondering  eyes  and  eager  appetites,  to  the 
perennial  banquet  of  existence.  Had  Adam  not  sinned  and  been  ex- 
pelled from  Paradise,  some  of  the  Christian  Fathers  thought,  the  fixed 
number  of  saints  foreseen  by  God  would  have  been  reached  and  then  no 
more  would  have  been  bom.**  Such  would  have  been  the  necessity, 
there  being  no  death.  But,  by  the  removal  of  one  company  as  they  grow 
tired  and  sated,  room  is  made  for  a  new  company  to  approach  and  ei^joy 
the  ever-renewing  spectacle  and  feast  of  the  world.  Thus  all  the  delight- 
ful boons  life  has,  instead  of  being  cooped  within  a  little  stale  circle,  are 
ceaselessly  diffused  and  increased.  Vivacious  claimants  advance,  see 
what  is  to  be  seen,  partake  of  what  is  furnished,  are  satisfied,  and  retire; 
and  their  places  are  immediately  taken  by  hungry  successors.  Thus  the 
torch  of  life  is  passed  briskly,  with  picturesque  and  stimulating  effect, 
along  the  manifold  race  of  running  ages,  instead  of  smouldering  stag^ 
nantly  forever  in  the  moveless  grasp  of  one.  The  amount  of  enjoyment, 
the  quantity  of  conscious  experience,  gained  from  any  given  exhibition 
by  a  million  persons  to  each  of  whom  it  is  successively  shown  for  one 
hour,  is,  beyond  all  question,  immensely  greater  and  keener  than  one 
person  could  have  from  it  in  a  million  hours.  The  generations  of  men 
seem  like  fire-flies  glittering  down  the  dark  lane  of  History ;  but  each 
swarm  had  its  happy  turn,  fulfilled  its  hour,  and  rightfully  gave  way  to 
its  followers.  The  disinterested  beneficence  of  the  Creator  ordains  that 
the  same  plants,  insects,  men,  shall  not  unsurrenderingly  monopolize  and 
stop  the  bliss  of  breath.  Death  is  the  echo  of  the  voice  of  love  rever- 
berated from  the  limit  of  life. 

The  cumulative  fund  of  human  experience,  the  sensitive  affiliating 
line  of  history,  like  a  cerebral  cord  of  personal  identity  traversing  the 
centuries,  renders  a  continual  succession  of  generations  equivalent  to  the 
endless  existence  of  one  generation ;  but  with  this  mighty  difference, — 
that  it  preserves  all  the  edge  and  spice  of  novelty.  For  consider  what 
would  be  the  result  if  death  were  abolished  and  men  endowed  with  an 
earthly  immortality.     At  first  they  might  rejoice,  and  think  their  last, 

»  Augu^tiiM,  Op.  Imp.  Ui.  IM. 
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dreadest  enemy  destroyed.  But  what  a  mistake  1  In  the  first  place, 
anoe  none  are  to  be  removed  from  the  earth,  of  course  none  must  come 
mto  it.  The  space  and  material  are  all  wanted  by  those  now  in  poe> 
session.  All  are  soon  mature  men  and  women, — ^not  another  infant 
erer  to  hang  upon  a  mother's  breast  or  be  lifted  in  a  father's  arms.  All 
the  prattling  music,  fond  cares,  yearning  love,  and  gushing  joys  and 
hopes  associated  with  the  rearing  of  children,  gone !  What  a  stupendous 
fragment  is  stricken  from  the  fabric  of  those  enriching  satisfactions 
which  give  life  its  truest  value  and  its  purest  charm !  Ages  roll  on.  They 
see  the  same  everlasting  faces,  confront  the  same  returning  phenomena, 
engage  in  the  same  worn-out  exercises,  or  lounge  idly  in  the  unchange- 
able conditions  which  bear  no  stimulant  which  they  have  not  exhausted. 
Thousands  of  years  pass.  They  have  drunk  every  attainable  spring  of 
knowledge  dry.  Not  a  prize  stirs  a  pulse.  All  pleasures,  permutated  till 
ingenuity  is  baffled,  disgust  them.  No  terror  startles  them.  No  possible 
experiment  remains  untried;  nor  is  there  any  unsounded  fortune  left. 
Xo  dim  marvels  and  boundless  hopes  beckon  them  with  resistless  lures 
into  the  future.  They  have  iw  future.  One  everlasting  now  is  their  all. 
At  last  the  incessant  repetition  of  identical  phenomena,  the  unmitigated 
sameness  of  things,  the  eternal  monotony  of  afiairs,  become  unutterably 
burdensome  and  horrible.  Full  of  loathing  and  immeasurable  fatigue,  a 
weariness  like  the  weight  of  a  universe  oppresses  them ;  and  what  would 
they  not  give  for  a  change !  any  thing  to  break  the  nightmare-spell 
of  ennui, — ^to  fling  off  the  dateless  flesh, — ^to  die, — ^to  pass  into  some  un- 
guessed  realm, — to  lie  down  and  sleep  forever :  it  would  be  the  infinite 
boon ! 

Take  away  from  man  all  that  is  dependent  on,  or  interlinked  with,  the 
appointment  of  death,  and  it  would  make  such  fundamental  alterations 
of  his  constitution  and  relations  that  he  would  no  longer  bo  man.  It 
would  leave  us  an  almost  wholly  diflerent  race.  If  it  is  a  divine  boon 
that  men  should  be,  then  death  is  a  good  to  us;  for  it  enables  us  to  be 
men.  Without  it  there  would  neither  be  husband  and  wife,  nor  parent 
and  child,  nor  family  hearth  and  altar ;  nor,  indeed,  would  hardly  any 
thing  be  as  it  is  now.  The  existent  phenomena  of  nature  and  the  soul 
would  comprise  all.  And  when  the  jndcd  individual,  having  mastered 
and  exhausted  this  finite  sum,  looked  in  vain  for  any  thing  new  or 
further,  the  world  would  l>e  a  hateful  dungeon  to  him,  and  life  an  awful 
doom ;  and  how  gladly  he  would  give  all  that  lies  beneath  the  sun's  golden 
round  and  top  of  sovereignty  to  migrate  into  some  untried  region  and 
state  of  being,  or  even  to  renounce  existence  altogether  and  lie  down 
forever  in  the  attractive  slumber  of  the  grave!  Without  death,  man- 
kind would  undergo  the  fate  of  Sisyphus, — no  future,  and  in  the  present 
the  oppression  of  an  intolerable  task  with  an  aching  vacuum  of  motive. 
The  certainty  and  the  mystery  of  death  create  the  stimulus  and  the 
fomanee  of  life.  G^ive  the  human  race  an  earthly  immoTlSLlil^,  dxi^ 
you  exclude  them  from  every  thing  greater  and  diviner  than  tVie  QVC^ 
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affords.  Who  could  consent  to  that  ?  Take  away  death,  and  a  brazen 
wall  girds  in  our  narrow  life,  against  which,  if  we  remained  men,  we 
should  dash  and  chafe  in  the  climax  of  our  miserable  longing,  as  the 
caged  lion  or  eagle  beats  against  his  bars. 

The  gift  of  an  earthly  immortality  conferred  on  a  single  person — a  boon 
which  thoughtless  myriads  would  clasp  with  frantic  triumph — ^would 
prove,  perhaps,  a  still  more  fearful  curse  than  if  distributed  over  the  whole 
species.  Retaining  his  human  affections,  how  excruciating  and  remediless 
his  grief  must  be,  to  be  so  cut  off  from  all  equal  community  of  experience 
and  destiny  with  mankind, — to  see  all  whom  he  loves,  generation  after 
generation,  fading  away,  leaving  him  alone,  to  form  new  ties  again  to  be 
dissolved, — to  watch  his  beloved  ones  growing  old  and  infirm,  while  he 
stands  without  a  change !  His  love  would  be  left,  in  agony  of  melan- 
choly grandeur,  "a  solitary  angel  hovering  over  a  universe  of  tombs" 
on  the  tremulous  wings  of  memory  and  grief,  thase  wings  incapacitated, 
by  his  madly-coveted  prerogative  of  deathlossness,  ever  to  move  from 
above  the  sad  rows  of  funereal  urns.  Zanoni,  in  Bulwer's  magnificent 
conception,  says  to  Viola,  "The  flower  gives  perfume  to  the  rock  on 
whose  breast  it  grows.  A  little  while,  and  the  flower  is  dead ;  but  the  rock 
still  endures,  the  snow  at  its  breast,  the  sunshine  on  its  summit."  A 
deathless  individual  in  a  world  of  the  dying,  joined  with  them  by  ever- 
bereaved  affections,  would  be  the  wretchedest  creature  conceivable.  As 
ho  man  ever  yet  prayed  for  any  thing  he  would  pray  to  be  released,  to 
embrace  dear  objects  in  his  arms  and  float  away  with  them  to  heaven,  or 
even  to  lie  down  with  them  in  the  kind  embrace  of  mother  earth.  And 
if  he  had  no  affections,  but  lived  a  stoic  existence,  exempt  from  every 
sympathy,  in  impassive  solitude,  he  could  not  be  happy,  he  would  not  be 
man:  he  must  bo  an  intellectual  marble  of  thought  or  a  monumental 
mystery  of  w^oe. 

Death,  therefore,  is  benignity.  When  men  wish  there  were  no  such 
Appointed  event,  they  are  deceived,  and  know  not  what  they  wish. 
Literature  furnishes  a  strange  and  profound,  though  wholly  uninten- 
tional, confirmation  of  this  view.  Every  form  in  which  literary  genius 
has  set  forth  the  conception  of  an  earthly  immortality  represents 
it  as  an  evil.  This  is  true  even  down  to  Swift's  painful  account  of 
the  Struldbrugs  in  the  island  of  Laputa.  The  legend  of  the  Wandering 
Jew,**  one  of  the  most  marvellous  products  of  the  human  mind  in  ima- 
ginative literature,  is  terrific  with  its  blazoned  revelation  of  the  contents 
of  an  endless  life  on  earth.  This  story  has  been  embodied,  with  great 
Tariety  of  form  and  motive,  in  more  than  a  hundred  works.  Every  one 
is,  without  the  writer's  intention,  a  disguised  sermon  of  gigantic  force 
on  the  benignity  of  death.  As  in  classic  fable  poor  TithOn  became  im- 
mortal in  the  dawning  arms  of  Eds  only  to  lead  a  shrivelled,  joyless. 


M  Blbllographloftl  notice  of  the  legend  of  the  Wanderiiig  Jew,  by  Paul  lAcroiz ;   truie.  ialo 
MngUMb  bj  G.  W.  Xbarttburj,    Ofiive,  Der  ewlge  Jude. 
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repulsive  existence ;  and  the  fair  young  witch  of  Cumse  had  ample  cause 
to  regret  that  ever  Apollo  granted  her  request  for  as  many  years  as  sho 
held  grains  of  dust  in  her  hand ;  and  as  all  tales  of  successful  alchemists 
or  Rosicrucians  concur  in  depicting  the  result  to  be  utter  disappoint- 
ment and  revulsion  from  the  accursed  prize  ;  we  may  take  it  as  evidence 
of  a  spontaneous  conviction  in  the  depths  of  human  nature— a  conviction 
i»ure  to  be  brought  out  whenever  the  attempt  is  made  to  describe  in 
hie  an  opposite  thought — that  death  is  benign  for  man  as  he  is  constituted 
and  related  on  earth.  The  voice  of  human  nature  speaks  truth  through 
the  lips  of  Cicero,  saying,  at  the  close  of  his  essay  on  Old  Age,  *'  Quixisi 
ttvu  sutnus  immartales/uturi,  iameti  exsHngui  hotrdni  sno  tempore  optabile  csC 

In  a  conversation  at  the  house  of  Sappho,  a  discussion  once  arose  u]X)n 
the  question  whether  death  was  a  blessing  or  an  evil.  Some  maintained 
the  former  alternative;  but  Sappho  victoriously  closed  the  debate  by 
Bsying,  If  it  were  a  blessing  to  die,  the  immortal  gods  would  experience 
it  The  gods  live  forever:  therefore,  deatli  is  an  evil."  The  reasoning 
was  plausible  and  brilliant.  Yet  its  sophistry  is  complete.  To  men, 
conditioned  as  they  are  in  this  world,  death  may  be  the  greatest  blessing ; 
while  to  the  gods,  conditioned  so  ditlerently,  it  may  have  no  similar 
application.  Because  an  earthly  eternity  in  the  flesh  would  be  a  fright- 
ful calamity,  is  no  reason  why  a  heavenly  eternity  in  the  spirit  would  be 
other  than  a  blissful  inheritance.  Thus  the  remonstrance  which  may  be 
Mlaciously  based  on  some  of  the  foregoing  considerations — namely,  that 
they  would  equally  make  it  appear  that  the  immortality  of  man  in  any 
condition  would  be  undesirable — is  met.  A  conclusion  drawn  from  the 
iacts  of  the  present  scene  of  things,  of  course,  will  not  apply  to  a  scene 
inconceivably  different.  Those  whose  only  bodies  are  their  minds  may 
be  fetterless,  happy,  leading  a  wondrous  life,  beyond  our  deepest  dream 
and  farthest  fancy,  and  eternally  free  from  trouble  or  satiety. 

Death  is  to  us,  while  we  live,  what  we  think  it  to  be.  If  we  confront 
it  with  analytic  and  defiant  eye,  it  is  that  nothing  which  ever  ceases  in 
beginning  to  be.  If^  letting  the  superstitious  senses  tyrannize  over  us 
and  cow  our  better  part  of  man,  we  cix>uch  before  the  imagination  of  it, 
it  assumes  the  shape  of  the  skeleton-monarch  who  takes  the  world  for 
hii  empire,  the  electric  fluid  for  his  chariot,  and  time  for  his  sceptre. 
In  the  contemplation  of  death,  hitherto,  fancy  inspired  by  fear  has  been 
by  far  too  much  the  prominent  faculty  and  impulse.  The  literature  of 
the  sulyect  is  usually  ghastly,  appalling,  and  absurd,  with  point  of  view 
varying  from  that  of  the  credulous  Hindu,  personifying  death  as  a 
monster  with  a  million  mouths  devouring  all  creatures  and  licking  them 
in  his  fli^mifig  lipe  as  a  fire  devours  the  moths  or  as  the  sea  swallows  the 
torrents,'*  to  that  of  the  atheistic  German  dreamer,  who  converts  nature 
into  an  immeasurable  corpse  worked  by  galvanic  forces,  and  that  of  the 

V  ffJraiEMWt  X    Quoted  in  Mure'a  IIM.  Lit  GrMce,  bookUL  cha;^  T.  weUU. 
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bold  French  philosopher,  Camot,  whose  sjjeculations  have  led  to  the 
theory  that  the  sun  will  finally  expend  all  its  heat,  and  constellated  life 
cease,  as  the  solar  system  hangs,  like  a  dead  orrery,  ashy  and  spectral, 
the  ghost  of  what  it  was.    So  the  extravagant  author  of  Festus  says, — 

"  Ood  tore  the  glory  from  tho  son's  broad  brow 
And  flung  the  flRming  scalp  A\my.^ 

The  subject  should  be  viewed  by  the  unclouded  intellect,  guided  by 
serene  faith,  in  the  light  of  scientific  knowledge.  Then  death  is  re- 
vealed, first,  as  an  organic  necessity  in  the  primordial  life-cell ;  secondly, 
as  the  cessation  of  a  given  form  of  life  in  its  completion;  thirdly,  as  a 
benignant  law,  an  expression  of  the  Creator's  love;  fourthly,  as  the  inaugu- 
rating condition  of  another  and  higher  form  of  life.  What  we  are  to 
refer  to  sin  is  all  the  seeming  lawlessness  and  untimeliness  of  death,  all  the 
lingering  sicknesses  preceding  it,  and  the  wrencliing  tortures  sometimes 
accompanying  it.  Had  not  men  sinned  against  God's  laws,  all  would 
naturally  reach  a  good  old  age  and  jjass  away  without  suflering.  Death 
is  benignant  necessity ;  but  the  irregularity  and  pain  associated  with  it 
are  an  inherited  punishment. 

Physical  death  is  experienced  by  man  in  common  with  the  brute. 
Ui)on  grounds  of  physiology  there  is  no  greater  evidence  for  man's 
spiritual  survival  through  that  overshadowed  crisis  than  there  is  for  the 
brute's.  And  on  grounds  of  sentiment  man  ought  not  to  shrink  from 
sharing  his  open  future  with  these  mute  comrades.  Des  Cartes  and 
Malebranche  taught  that  animals  are  mere  machines,  without  souls, 
worked  by  God's  arbitrary  power.  Swedenborg  held  that  "the  souls  of 
brutes  are  extinguished  with  their  bodies."*'  Leibnitz,  by  his  doctrine 
of  eternal  monads,  sustains  the  immortality  of  all  creatures.  Coleridge 
defended  the  same  idea.  Agassiz,  with  much  power  and  beauty,  advocates 
the  thought  that  animals  as  well  as  men  have  a  future  life.^  The  old 
traditions  affirm  that  at  least  four  beasts  have  been  translated  to  heaven ; 
namely,  the  ass  that  spoke  to  Balaam,  the  white  foal  that  Christ  rode 
into  Jerusalem,  the  steed  Borak  that  bore  Mohammed  on  his  famous 
night-journey,  and  the  dog  that  wakened  the  iSoven  Sleepers.  To  recognise, 
as  Goethe  did,  brothers  in  the  green-wood  and  in  the  teeming  air, — to 
sympathize  with  all  lower  forms  of  life,  and  hope  for  them  an  open 
range  of  limitless  possibilities  in  the  hospitable  home  of  God, — is  surely 
more  becoming  to  a  philosopher,  a  poet,  or  a  Christian,  than  that  careless 
scorn  which  commonly  excludes  them  from  regard  and  contemptu- 
ously leaves  them  to  annihilation.  This  subject  has  V>een  genially  treated 
by  Richard  Dean  in  his  **  Essay  on  the  Future  Life  of  BiTites." 

But  on  moral  and  psychological  grounds  the  distinction  is  vast  between 
the  dying  man  and  the  dying  brute.  Bretschneider,  in  a  beautiful  ser- 
mon on  this  point,  specifies  four  particulars.     Man  foresees  and  provides 


1*  Outlines  of  the  Infinite,  cbi4>.  11.  sect.  It.  18. 

*>  Coutrihutiona  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  United  States,  voL  L  pp.  04-M. 
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for  his  death  :  the  brute  does  not.     Man  dies  with  unrecompensed  merit 
and  guilt :  the  brute  does  not.    Man  dies  with  faculties  and  powers  fitted 
for  a  more  perfect  state  of  existence:   the  brute  does  not.     Man  dies 
with  the  expectation  of  another  life :  the  brute  does  not.    Two  contrasts 
may  be  added    to  these.    First,  man  inters  his  dead  with   burial-rites, 
rears  a  memorial   over  them,  cherishes  fondest  recollections  of  them 
which  often   change   his  subsequent  character  and  life:  but  who  ever 
heard  of  &  deer  watching  over  an  expiring  comrade,  a  deer-funeral  wind- 
ing along  the   green  glades  of  the  forest,  or  a  mermaid-funeral  in  the 
coral-groves    of    the  sea?      The   barrows   of    Norway,   the   mounds   of 
Yucatan,  the  mummy-pits  of  Memphis,  the  rural  cemeteries  of  our  own 
day,  speak  the  human  thoughts  of  sympathetic  reverence  and  posthu- 
mous survival,  typical  of  something  superior  to  decaying  dust.     Secondly, 
man  often  makes  death  an  active  instead  of  a  passive  experience,  his 
will  as  it  is  his  fate,  a  victory  instead  of  a  defeat.^     As  Mirabeau  sank 
towards  his  end,  he  ordered  them  to  pour  perfumes  and  roses  on  him, 
and  to  bring  music;   and  so,  with  the  air  of  a  haughty  conqueror,  amidst 
the  volcanic  smoke  and  thunder  of  reeling  France,  his  giant  spirit  went 
forth.    The  patriot  is  proud  to  lay  his  body  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
his  country's  weal.     The  philanthropist  rejoices  to  spend  himself  without 
pay  in  a  noble  cause, — to  offer  up  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  fellow-men. 
Thousands  of  generous  students  have  given  their  lives  to  science  and 
clas{>ed  death  amidst  their  trophied  achievements.     Who  can  count  the 
confessors  who  have  thought  it  bliss  and  glory  to  be  martyrs  for  truth 
and  God  ?     Creatures  capable  of  such  deeds  must  inherit  eternity.     Their 
transcendent  souls  step  from  their  rejected  mansions  through  the  blue 
gateway  of  the  air  to  the  lucid  palace  of  the  stars.     Any  meaner  allot- 
ment would  be  discordant  and  unbecoming  their  rank. 

Contemplations  like  these  exorcise  the  spectre-host  of  the  brain  and 
qtiell  the  horrid  brood  of  fear.  The  noble  purpose  of  self-sacrifice 
enables  us  to  smile  upon  the  grave,  **  as  some  sweet  clarion's  breath  stirs 
the  soldier's  scorn  of  danger."  Death  parts  with  its  false  frightfulness, 
jmts  on  its  true  beauty,  and  becomes  at  once  the  evening  star  of  memory 
tod  the  morning  star  of  hope,  the  Ilesper  of  the  sinking  flesh,  the  Phos- 
phor of  the  rinsing  soul.  Let  the  night  come,  then :  it  shall  be  welcome. 
And,  as  we  gird  our  loins  to  enter  the  ancient  mystery,  we  will  exclaim, 
with  vanishing  voice,  to  those  we  leave  behind, — 

"  Thongh  I  stoop 
Into  a  tr«in«n<loiM  wen  of  cload, 
It  is  but  for  a  time.    I  prata  God's  lamp 
Close  to  my  breast :  its  splendor,  soon  or  late. 
Will  pierce  tho  gloom :  I  shall  emerge  somewhere.** 

>  Unbreit,  Uber  daa  Ster1)eu  als  eineu  Akt  mciufchlich-persjiulicher  SelbstKudlgkeit.  Studieu  and 
Irttfksii,  1887. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

GROUNDS  OF  THE  BELIEF  IN  A    FUTURE  LIFE. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  chapter  to  describe  the  originating 
supports  of  the  common  belief  in  a  future  life ;  not  to  probe  the  depth 
and  test  the  value  of  the  various  grounds  out  of  which  the  doctrine 
grows,  but  only  to  give  a  descriptive  sketch  of  what  they  are,  and  a  view 
of  the  process  of  growth.  The  objections  urged  by  unbelievers  belong 
to  an  open  discussion  of  the  question  of  immortality,  not  to  an  illustra- 
tive statement  of  the  suggesting  grounds  on  which  the  popular  belief 
rests.  When,  after  sufficient  investigation,  we  ask  ourselves  from  what 
causes  the  almost  universal  expectation  of  another  life  springs,  and  by 
what  influences  it  is  nourished,  we  shall  not  find  adequate  answer  in  less 
than  four  words:  feeling,  imagination,  faith,  and  reflection.  The  doc- 
trine of  a  future  life  for  man  has  been  created  by  the  combined  force  of 
instinctive  desire,  analogical  observation,  prescriptive  authority,  and 
philosophical  speculation.  These  are  the  four  pillars  on  which  the  soul 
builds  the  temple  of  its  hopes;  or  the  four  glasses  through  which  it 
looks  to  see  its  eternal  heritage. 

First,  it  is  obvious  that  man  is  endowed  at  once  with  foreknowledge  of 
death  and  with  a  powerful  love  of  life.  It  is  not  a  love  of  being  here ; 
for  he  often  loathes  the  scene  aroimd  him.  It  is  a  love  of  self-possessed 
existence;  a  love  of  his  own  soul  in  its  central  consciousness  and 
bounded  royalty.  This  is  an  inseparable  element  of  his  very  entity. 
Crowned  with  free  will,  walking  on  the  crest  of  the  world,  enfeoffed 
with  individual  faculties,  served  by  vassal  nature  with  tributes  of  various 
joy,  he  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  losing  himself,  of  sUding  into  the  general 
abyss  of  matter.  His  interior  consciousness  is  permeated  with  a  self-pre- 
serving instinct,  and  shudders  at  every  glimpse  of  danger  or  hint  of 
death.  The  soul,  pervaded  with  a  guardian  instinct  of  life,  and  seeing 
death's  steady  approach  to  destroy  the  body,  necessitates  the  conception 
of  an  escape  into  another  state  of  existence.  Fancy  and  reason,  thus  set 
at  work,  speedily  construct  a  thousand  theories  filled  with  details. 
Desire  first  fathers  thought,  and  then  thought  woos  belief. 

Secondly,  man,  holding  his  conscious  being  precious  beyond  all  things, 

and  shrinking  with  pervasive  anxieties  from  the  moment  of  destined 

dissolution,  looks  around  through  the  realms  of  nature,  with  thoughtful 

eye,  in  search  of  parallel  phenomena  further  developed,   significant 

sequels  in  other  creaturea*  fates,  whose  evolution  and  fulfilment  may 
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haply  throw  light  on  his  own.  With  eager  vision  and  heart-prompted 
imagination  he  scrutinizes  whatever  appears  related  to  his  object.  See- 
ing the  snake  cast  its  old  slough  and  glide  forth  renewed,  he  conceives, 
80  in  death  man  but  sheds  his  fleshly  exuviae,  while  the  spirit  emerges, 
regenerate.  He  beholds  the  beetle  break  from  its  filthy  sepulchre  and 
commence  its  summer  work ;  and  straightway  he  hangs  a  golden  scara- 
b»us  in  his  temples  as  an  emblem  of  a  future  life.  After  vegetation's 
wintry  deaths,  hailing  the  returning  spring  that  brings  resurrection  and 
life  to  the  graves  of  the  sod,  he  dreams  of  some  far-off  spring  of 
Humanity,  yet  to  come,  when  the  frosts  of  man's  untoward  doom  shall 
relent,  and  all  the  costly  seeds  sown  through  ages  in  the  great  earth- 
tomb  shall  shoot  up  in  celestial  shapes.  On  the  moaning  sea-shore, 
weeping  some  dear  friend,  he  perceives,  now  ascendant  in  the  dawn, 
the  planet  which  late  he  saw  declining  in  the  dusk ;  and  he  is  cheered 
by  the  thought  that 

**Am  linlu  the  daj*«tar  in  the  ooeao-bod, 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  droc^ing  head. 
And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  now-ffpangled  ore 
flames  in  the  f(Mrehead  uf  the  morning  skj, 
80  Ljcidas,  sunk  low,  shall  movnt  on  high.'* 

Some  traveller  or  poet  tells  him  fabulous  tales  of  a  bird  which,  grown 
aged,  fills  its  nest  with  spices,  and,  spontaneously  burning,  soars  from  the 
womatic  fire,  rejuvenescent  for  a  thousand  years;  and  he  cannot  but  take 
the  phoenix  for  a  miraculous  type  of  his  own  soul  springing,  free  and 
eternal,  from  the  ashes  of  his  corpse.  Having  watched  the  silkworm,  as 
it  wove  its  cocoon  and  lay  down  in  its  oblong  grave  apparently  dead, 
until  at  length  it  struggles  forth,  glittering  with  rainbow  colors,  a  winged 
moth,  endowed  with  new  faculties  and  living  a  new  life  in  a  new  sphere, 
he  conceives  that  so  the  human  soul  may,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  dis- 
entangle itself  firom  the  imprisoning  meshes  of  this  world  of  worms,  a 
thing  of  spirit-beauty,  to  sail  through  heavenly  airs;  and  henceforth  he 
engraves  a  butterfly  on  the  tombstone  in  vivid  prophecy  of  immortality. 
Thus  a  moralizing  observation  of  natural  similitudes  teaches  man  to  hope 
for  an  existence  beyond  death. 

Thirdly,  the  prevailing  belief  in  a  future  life  is  spread  and  upheld  by 
ihe  influence  of  authority.  The  doctrine  of  the  soul's  survival  and 
trmnsference  to  another  world,  where  its  experience  depends  on  conditions 
observed  or  violated  here,  conditions  somewhat  within  the  control  of  a 
select  class  of  men  here, — such  a  doctrine  is  the  very  hiding-place  of  the 
power  of  priestcraft,  a  vast  engine  of  interest  and  sway  which  the  shrewd 
bsight  of  priesthoods  has  often  devised  and  the  cunning  policy  of  states 
wbsidiaed.  In  most  cases  of  this  kind  the  asserted  doctrine  is  placed  on 
the  basis  of  a  divine  revelation,  and  must  be  impltcttly  received.  God 
pfoclaims  it  throagh  his  anointed  ministers:  therefore,  to  doubt  it  or 
logically  criticiae  it  is  a  crime.  History  bean  witness  to  svu^Yv  %  ^to- 
oedure  wherever  sn  organized  priesthood  has  floariBhed,  from  'i^racvi^A 
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pagan  India  to  modern  papal  Rome.  It  is  traceable  from  the  dark 
Osirian  shrines  of  Egypt  and  the  initiating  temple  at  Eleusis  to  the 
ttineral  fires  of  Gaul  and  the  Bruidic  conclave  in  the  oak-groves  of 
Mona ;  from  the  reeking  altars  of  Mexico  in  the  time  of  Montezuma  to 
the  masses  for  souls  in  Purgatory  said  this  day  in  half  the  churches  of 
Christendom.  Much  of  the  popular  faith  in  immortality  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  all  ages  has  been  owing  to  the  authority  of  its  promulgators,  a 
deep  and  honest  trust  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the  authoritative 
dicta  of  their  religious  teachers. 

In  all  the  leading  nations  of  the  earth,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  is  a 
tradition  handed  down  from  immemorial  antiquity,  embalmed  in  sacred 
books  which  are  regarded  as  infallible  revelations  from  God.  Of  course 
the  thoughtless  never  think  of  questioning  it;  the  reverent  piously  em- 
brace it;  all  are  educated  to  receive  it.  In  addition  to  the  proclamation 
of  a  future  life  by  the  sacred  books  and  by  the  priestly  hierarchies,  it 
has  also  been  affirmed  by  countless  individual  saints,  philosophers,  and 
prophets.  Most  persons  readily  accept  it  on  trust  from  them  as  a  de- 
monstrated theory  or  an  inspired  knowledge  of  theirs.  It  is  natural  for 
modest  unspeculative  minds,  busied  with  worldly  cares,  to  say,  These 
learned  sages,  these  theosophic  seers,  so  much  more  gifted,  educated,  and 
intimate  with  the  divine  counsels  and  plan  than  we  are,  with  so  much 
deeper  experience  and  purer  insight  than  we  have,  must  know  the  truth: 
we  cannot  in  any  other  w^ay  do  so  well  as  to  follow  their  guidance  and 
confide  in  their  assertions.  Accordingly,  multitudes  receive  the  belief  in 
a  life"  to  come  on  the  authority  of  the  world's  intellectual  and  religious 
leaders. 

Fourthly,  the  belief  in  a  future  life  results  from  philosophical  medita- 
tion, and  is  sustained  by  rational  proofs.*  For  the  completion  of  the 
present  outline,  it  now  remains  to  give  a  brief  exposition  of  these  argu- 
ments. For  the  sake  of  convenience  and  clearness,  we  must  arrange 
these  reasonings  in  five  classes ;  namely,  the  physiological,  the  analogical, 
the  psychological,  the  theological,  and  the  moral. 

There  is  a  group  of  considerations  drawn  from  the  phenomena  of  our 
bodily  organization,  life  and  death,  which  compose  the  physiological  argu- 
ment for  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  con- 
tended that  the  human  organization,  so  wondrously  vitalized,  developed, 
and  ruled,  could  not  have  grown  up  out  of  mere  matter,  but  implies  a 
pre-existent  mental  entity,  a  spiritual  force  or  idea,  which  constituted 
the  primeval  impulse,  grouped  around  itself  the  organic  conditions  of 
our  existence,  and  constrained  the  material  elements  to  the  subsequent 
processes  and  results,  according  to  a  prearranged  plan.*  This  dynamic 
agent,  this  ontological  cause,  may  naturally  survive  when  the  fleshly 
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organization  whicli  it  has  built  around  itself  dissolves.  Its  independence 
before  the  body  began  involves  its  independence  after  the  body  id  ended. 
Stalil  has  especially  illustrated  in  physiology  this  idea  of  an  independent 
doul-monad. 

Secondly,  as  some  potential  being  must  have  preceded  our  birth,  to 
assimilate  and  construct  the  physical  system,  so  the  great  phenomena 
attending  our  conscious  life  necessitate,  both  to  our  instinctive  apprehen- 
sion and  in  our  philosophical  conviction,  the  distinctive  division  of  man 
into  body  and  soul,  tabernacle  and  tenant.  The  Illustrious  Boerhaave 
wrote  a  valuable  dissertation  on  the  distinction  of  the  mind  from  the 
body,  which  is  to  be  found  among  his  works.  Every  man  knows  that  he 
dwells  in  the  flesh  but  is  not  flesh.  lie  is  a  free,  personal  mind,  occupy- 
ing and  using  a  material  body,  but  not  identified  with  it.  Ideas  and 
passions  of  purely  immaterial  origin  pervade  every  nerve  with  terrific  in- 
tensity, and  shake  his  encasing  corporeity  like  an  earthquake.  A  thought, 
a  sentiment,  a  fancy,  may  prostrate  him  as  eflectually  as  a  blow  on  his 
brain  from  a  hammer.  He  wills  to  move  a  palsied  limb:  the  soul  is  un- 
afl*ected  by  the  paralysis,  but  the  muscles  refuse  to  obey  his  volition :  the 
distinction  between  the  person  willing  and  the  instrument  to  be  wielded 
is  unavoidable. 

Thirdly,  the  fact  of  death  itself  irresistibly  suggests  the  duality  of 
flesh  and  spirit.  It  is  the  removal  of  the  energizing  mind  that  leaves 
the  frame  so  empty  and  meaningless.  Think  of  the  undreaming  sleep 
of  a  corpse  which  dissolution  is  winding  in  its  chemical  embrace.  A 
moment  ago  that  hand  was  uplifted  to  clasp  yours,  intelligent  accents 
were  vocal  on  those  lips,  the  light  of  love  beamed  in  that  eye.  One 
shuddering  sigh, — and  how  cold,  vacant,  forceless,  dead,  lies  the  heap  of 
clay !  It  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  conviction  that  an  invisible  power 
has  been  liberated ;  that  the  flight  of  an  animating  principle  has  pro- 
duced this  awfiil  change.  Why  may  not  that  untraceable  something 
which  has  gone  still  exist?  Its  vanishing  from  our  sensible  cognizance 
is  no  proof  of  its  perishing.  Not  a  shadow  of  genuine  evidence  has  ever 
been  afforded  that  the  real  life-powers  of  any  creature  are  destroyed,' 
In  the  absence  of  that  proof,  a  multitude  of  considerations  urge  us  to 
infer  the  contrary.  Surely  there  is  room  enough  for  the  contrary  to  be 
true ;  for,  as  Jacobi  profoundly  observes,  "  life  is  not  a  form  of  body ;  but 
body  is  one  form  of  life."  Therefore  the  soul  which  now  exists  in  this 
form,  not  appearing  to  be  destroyed  on  its  departure  hence,  must  be 
supposed  to  live  hereafter  in  some  other  form.* 

A  second  series  of  observations  and  reflections,  gathered  from  partial 
similarities  elsewhere  in  the  world,  are  combined  to  make  the  analogical 
argwntnt  for  a  future  life.  For  many  centuries,  in  the  literature  of  many 
Mtkms,  a  ■tandard  Olnstration  of  the  thought  that  the  soul  survives  the 
decay  of  its  earthy  investiture  has  been  drawn  from  the  metamorphosis 
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of  the  caterpillar  into  the  butterfly.*  This  world  is  the  scene  of  our 
grub-fitate.  The  body  is  but  a  chrysalis  of  soul.  When  the  preliminary 
experience  and  stages  are  finished  and  the  transformation  is  complete, 
the  spirit  emerges  from  its  cast-off  cocoon  and  broken  cell  into  the  more 
ethereal  air  and  sunnier  light  of  a  higher  world's  eternal  day.  The 
emblematic  correspondence  is  striking,  and  the  inference  is  obvious  and 
beautiful.  Nor  is  the  change,  the  gain  in  endowments  and  privileges, 
greater  in  the  supposed  case  of  man  than  it  is  from  the  slow  and  loath- 
some worm  on  the  leaf  to  the  swift  and  glittering  insect  in  the  air. 

Secondly,  in  the  material  world,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  nothing  is  ever 
absolutely  destroyed.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  annihilation.  Things 
are  changed,  transformations  abound;  but  essences  do  not  cease  to  be. 
Take  a  given  quantity  of  any  kind  of  matter ;  divide  and  subdivide  it  in 
ten  thousand  ways,  by  mechanical  violence,  by  chemical  solvents.  Still  , 
it  exists,  as  the  same  quantity  of  matter,  with  unchanged  qualities  as  to 
its  essence,  and  will  exist  when  Nature  has  manipulated  it  in  all  her  labo- 
ratories for  a  billion  ages.  Now,  as  a  solitary  exception  to  this,  are  minds 
absolutely  destroyed?  are  will,  conscience,  thought,  and  love  annihilated? 
Personal  intelligence,  affection,  identity,  are  inseparable  components  of 
the  idea  of  a  soul.  And  what  method  is  there  of  crushing  or  evaporating 
these  out  of  being?  What  force  is  there  to  compel  them  into  nothing? 
Death  is  not  a  substantive  cause  working  effects.  It  is  itself  merely  an 
effect.  It  is  simply  a  change  in  the  mode  of  existence.  That  this  change 
puts  an  end  to  existence  is  an  assertion  against  analogy,  and  wholly 
unsupported. 

Thirdly,  following  the  analogy  of  science  and  the  visible  order  of  being, 
we  are  led  to  the  conception  of  an  ascending  series  of  existences  rising 
in  regular  gradation  from  coarse  to  fine,  from  brutal  to  mental,  from 
earthly  composite  to  simply  spiritual,  and  thus  pointing  up  the  rounds 
of  life's  ladder,  through  all  nature,  to  the  angelic  ranks  of  heaven.  Then, 
feeling  his  kinship  and  common  vocation  with  supernal  beings,  man  is 
assured  of  a  loftier  condition  of  existence  reserved  for  him.  There  are 
no  such  immense  chasms,  vacant  yawning,  as  that  would  be  between  our 
fleshly  estate  and  the  Godhead.  Nature  takes  no  such  enormous  jumps. 
Her  scaling  advance  is  by  staid  and  normal  steps. 

**  There*!  lifeless  matter.    Add  thn  power  of  flhH>ing, 
And  yoo'vo  the  crystal :  add  again  the  organs 
Wherewith  to  eubdue  8ii8tenanc(>  to  the  form 
And  manner  of  one's  solC  and  you've  the  plant : 
Add  power  of  motion,  senses,  and  so  forth, 
And  youVe  all  kinds  of  beasts:  suppose  a  pig. 
To  pig  add  reason,  foresight,  and  such  stuff, 
Then  you  have  man.    What  shall  we  add  to  man 
To  bring  him  higher?** 

Freedom  from  the  load  of  clay,  emancipation  of  the  spirit  into  the  fiill 
range  and  masterdom  of  a  spirit's  powers ! 
■^  — 

*  ButleTi  Aiialog7i  part  L  du  1. 
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Fourthly,  many  strong  similarities  between  our  entrance  into  this 
world  and  our  departure  out  of  it  would  make  us  believe  that  death  is 
but  another  and  higher  birth/  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
an  unborn  infants—deriving  its  sole  nutriment,  its  very  existence,  fVom 
its  vascular  connection  with  its  mother— could  hardly  imagine  that  its 
separation  from  its  mother  would  introduce  it  to  a  new  and  independent 
life.  He  would  rather  conclude  that  it  would  perish,  like  a  twig  wrenched 
from  its  parent  limb.  So  it  may  be  in  the  separation  of  the  soul 
from  the  body.  Furthermore,  as  our  latent  or  dim-groping  senses  were 
useless  while  we  were  developing  in  embryo,  and  then  implied  this  life, 
80  we  now  have,  in  rudimentary  condition,  certain  powers  of  reason, 
imagination,  and  heart,  which  prophesy  heaven  and  eternity  ;  and  mys- 
terious intimations  ever  and  anon  reach  us  from  a  diviner  sphere, — 

**  like  hints  and  echoes  of  the  world 
To  ■ptrits  folded  in  the  womb." 

The  Persian  poet,  Buzurgi,  says  on  this  theme, — 

**  What  ia  the  soul  ?    The  seminal  principle  f^om  the  loins  of  destiny. 
This  world  is  the  womb:  the  body,  its  enveloping  membrane : 
The  bitterness  of  dissolution,  dame  Fortune's  fmngn  of  childbirth. 
What  is  death?    To  be  bom  again,  an  angcl  of  eternity." 

Fifthly,  many  cultivated  thinkers  have  firmly  believed  that  the  soul 
is  not  so  young  as  is  usually  thought,  but  is  an  old  stager  on  this 
globe,  having  lived  through  many  a  previous  existence,  here  or  else- 
where.'' They  sustain  this  conclusion  by  various  considerations,  either 
drawn  from  premises  presupposing  the  necessary  eternity  of  spirits,  or 
resting  on  dusky  reminiscences,  "  shadowy  recollections,"  of  visions  and 
events  vanished  long  ago.  Now,  if  the  idea  of  foregone  conscious  lives, 
personal  careers  oft  repeated  with  unlost  being,  be  admitted, — as  it  fre- 
quently has  been  by  such  men  as  Plato  and  Wordsworth, — all  the  con- 
nected analogies  of  the  case  carry  us  to  the  belief  that  immortality  awaits 
us.  We  shall  live  through  the  next  transition,  as  we  have  lived  through 
the  past  ones. 

Sixthly,  rejecting  the  hypothesis  of  an  anterior  life,  and  entertaining 
the  supposition  that  there  is  no  creating  and  overruling  God,  but  that  all 
things  have  arisen  by  spontaneous  development  or  by  chance,  still,  we 
are  not  consistently  obliged  to  expect  annihilation  as  the  fate  of  the 
fioul.  Fairly  reasoning  from  the  analogy  of  the  past,  across  the  facts  of 
the  present,  to  the  impending  contingencies  of  the  future,  we  may  say  that 
the  next  stage  in  the  unfolding  processes  of  nature  is  not  the  destruction 
of  our  consciousness,  but  issues  in  a  purer  life,  elevates  us  to  a  spiritual 
nnk.  It  is  just  to  argue  that  if  mindless  law  or  boundless  fortuity  made 
this  world  and  brought  us  here,  it  may  as  well  make,  or  have  made, 
tDOihflr  world,  and  bear  us  there.     Law  or  chance— excluding  God  from 
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the  question — ^may  as  easily  make  us  immortal  as  mortal.  Reasoning  by 
analogy,  we  may  affirm  that,  as  life  has  been  given  us,  so  it  will  be  given 
us  again  and  forever. 

Seventhly,  faith  in  immortality  is  fed  by  another  analogy,  not  based  on 
reflection,  but  instinctively  felt.  Every  change  of  material  in  our  organ- 
ism, every  change  of  consciousness,  is  a  kind  of  death.  We  partially  die 
as  often  as  we  leave  behind  forgotten  experiences  and  lost  states  of  being. 
We  die  successively  to  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  nuinhood.  The  past 
is  the  dead :  but  our  course  is  still  on,  forever  on.  Having  survived  so 
many  deaths,  we  expect  to  survive  all  others  and  to  be  ourselves  eter- 
nally.    . 

There  is  a  third  cluster  of  reasonings,  deduced  from  the  distinctive 
nature  of  spirit,  constituting  the  psychological  argument  for  the  existence  of 
the  soul  independent  of  the  body.  In  the  outset,  obviously,  if  the 
80ul  be  an  immaterial  entity,  its  natural  immortality  follows ;  because 
death  and  decay  can  only  be  supposed  to  take  effect  in  dissoluble  com- 
binations. Several  ingenious  reasons  have  been  advanced  in  proof  of 
the  soul's  immateriality, — reasons  cogent  enough  to  have  convinced  a 
large  class  of  philosophei-s.®  It  is  sufficient  here  to  notice  the  following 
one.  All  motion  implies  a  dynamic  mover.  Matter  is  dormant.  Power 
is  a  reality  entirely  distinct  from  matter  in  its  nature.  But  man  is 
essentially  an  active  power,  a  free  will.  Consequently  there  is  in  him  an 
immaterial  principle,  since  all  power  is  immaterial.  That  principle  is 
immortal,  because  subsisting  in  a  sphere  of  being  whose  categories  exclude 
the  possibility  of  dissolution.' 

Secondly,  should  we  admit  the  human  soul  to  be  material,  yet  if  it  be 
an  ultimate  monad,  an  indivisible  atom  of  mind,  it  is  immortal  still, 
defying  all  the  forces  of  destruction.  And  that  it  actually  is  an  uncom- 
pounded  unit  may  be  thus  proved.  Consciousness  is  simple,  not  collective. 
Hence  the  power  of  consciousness,  the  central  soul,  is  an  absolute  integer. 
For  a  living  perceptive  whole  cannot  be  made  of  dead  imperceptive  parts. 
If  the  soul  were  composite,  each  component  part  would  be  an  individual, 
a  distinguishable  consciousness.  Such  not  being  the  fact,  the  conclusion 
results  that  the  soul  is  one,  a  simple  substance.**^  Of  course  it  is  not 
liable  to  death,  but  is  naturally  eternal. 

Thirdly,  the  indestructibleness  of  the  soul  is  a  direct  inference  from 
its  ontological  characteristics.  Reason,  contemplating  the  elements  of 
the  soul,  cannot  but  embrace  the  conviction  of  its  perpetuity  and  its 
essential  independence  of  the  fleshly  organization.  Our  life  in  its  inner- 
most substantive  essence  is  best  defined  as  a  conscious  force.  Our  present 
existence  is  the  organic  correlation  of  that  personal  force  with  the  phy- 

•  ABtnic,  Dimertation  Bur  rTmmat^rialitd  et  rimmortalil^  dc  T  Ame.  Broughton,  Defence  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Human  Soul  ns  an  Immaterial  and  Natnrallj  Immortal  Principle.  Marstaller,  Voo 
der  Unsterblichkeit  der  Menschlichcn  Seele. 

*  Andrew  Baxter,  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  SouL 
«f  Uerbmrt,  LebrtaOi  nr  Plycbologie,  Mct.  ISO. 
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ncal  materials  of  the  body,  and  with  other  forces.  The  cessation  of  that 
correlation  at  death  by  no  means  inyolyes,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  destruo- 
tion  or  the  disindividoalization  of  the  primal  personal  force.  It  is  a  fact  of 
striking  significance,  often  noticed  by  psychologists,  that  we  are  unable 
to  oonoeive  omvelves  as  dead.  The  negation  of  itself  is  impossible  to 
oonscioosness.  The  reason  we  have  such  a  dread  of  death  is  that  we 
conoeive  ourselyes  as  still  alive,  only  in  the  grave,  or  wandering  through 
horrors  and  shut  out  from  wonted  pleasures.  It  belongs  to  material 
growths  to  ripen,  loosen,  decay;  but  what  is  there  in  sensation,  reflection, 
memory,  volition,  to  crumble  in  pieces  and  rot  away  ?  Why  should  the 
power  of  hope,  and  joy,  and  faith,  change  into  inanity  and  oblivion? 
What  crucible  shall  buni  up  the  ultimate  of  force?  What  material 
processes  shall  ever  disintegrate  the  simplicity  of  spirit  ?  Earth  and 
plant,  muscle,  nerve,  and  brain,  belong  to  one  sphere,  and  are  subject  to 
the  temporal  fates  that  rule  there;  but  reason,  imagination,  love,  will, 
belong  to  another,  and,  inmiortally  fortressed  there,  laugh  to  scorn  the 
fretful  sieges  of  decay. 

Fourthly,  the  surviving  superiority  of  the  soul,  inferred  from  its  con- 
trast of  qualities  to  those  of  its  earthy  environment,  is  further  shown  by 
mother  fact, — the  mind's  dream-power,  and  the  ideal  realm  it  freely  soars 
or  walks  at  large  in  when  it  pleases.^^  This  view  has  often  been  enlarged 
upon,  especially  by  Bonnet  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton.  The  unhappy  Achilles, 
exhausted  with  weeping  for  his  friend,  lay,  heavily  moaning,  on  the  shore 
of  the  far-sounding  sea,  in  a  clear  spot  where  the  waves  washed  in  upon 
the  beach,  when  sleep  took  possession  of  him.  The  ghost  of  miserable 
Patroclus  came  to  him  and  said,  "  Sleepest  thou  and  art  forgetful  of  me, 
0  Achilles ?''  And  the  son  of  Peleus  cried,  "Come  nearer:  let  us  em- 
brace  each  other,  though  but  for  a  little  while.''  Then  he  stretched  out 
his  friendly  hands,  but  caught  him  not;  for  the  spirit,  shrieking,  vanished 
beneath  the  earth  like  smoke.  Astounded,  Achilles  started  up,  clasped  his 
hands,  and  said,  dolefully,  "Alas!  there  is  then  indeed  in  the  subter- 
ranean abodes  a  spirit  and  image,  but  there  is  no  body  in  it.''^'  The 
realm  of  dreams  is  a  world  of  mystic  realities,  intangible,  yet  existent, 
and  all-prophetic,  through  which  the  soul  nightly  floats  while  the  gross 
body  slumbers.  It  is  everlasting,  because  there  is  nothing  in  it  for  cor- 
ruption to  take  hold  of.  The  appearances  and  sounds  of  that  soft  inner 
s^ere,  veiled  so  remote  from  sense,  are  reflections  and  echoes  from  the 
•inntrworld.  Or  are  they  a  direct  vision  and  audience  of  it?  The  soul 
reaUy  is  native  resident  in  a  world  of  truth,  goodness,  and  beauty,  fel- 
lo>w-€itiaen  with  divine  ideas  and  affections.  Through  the  senses  it  has 
knowledge  and  communion  with  the  hard  out-world  of  matter.  When 
the  senses  fiJl  away,  it  is  left,  imperishable  denizen  of  its  own  appro- 
priate world  of  idealities. 
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Another  assemblage  of  views,  based  on  the  character  of  God,  form  the 
theological  argument  for  the  future  existence  of  man.^*  Starting  with  the 
idea  of  a  God  of  infinite  perfections,  the  immortality  of  his  children  is 
an  immediate  deduction  from  the  eternity  of  his  purposes.  For  what- 
ever purpose  God  originally  gave  man  being, — ^for  the  disinterested  dis- 
tribution of  happiness,  for  the  increase  of  his  own  glory,  or  whatever  else, — 
will  he  not  for  that  same  purpose  continue  him  in  being  forever  ?  In  the 
absence  of  any  reason  to  the  contrary,  we  must  bo  conclude.  In  view 
of  the  unlimited  perfections  of  God,  the  fact  of  conscious  responsible 
creatures  being  created  is  sufficient  warrant  of  their  perpetuity.  Other- 
w^ise  God  would  be  fickle.  Or,  as  one  has  said,  he  would  be  a  mere 
drapery-painter,  nothing  within  the  dress. 

Secondly,  leaving  out  of  sight  this  illustration  of  an  eternal  purpose  in 
eternal  fulfilment,  and  confining  our  attention  to  the  analogy  of  the 
divine  works  and  the  dignity  of  the  divine  Worker,  we  shall  be  freshly 
led  to  the  same  conclusion.  Has  God  moulded  the  dead  clay  of  the 
material  universe  into  gleaming  globes  and  ordered  them  to  fly  through 
the  halls  of  space  forever,  and  has  he  created,  out  of  his  own  omnipo- 
tence, mental  personalities  reflecting  his  ow^n  attributes,  and  doomed 
them  to  go  out  in  endless  night  after  basking,  poor  ephemera,  in  the  sun- 
shine of  a  momentary  life?  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  God  ever  works 
in  vain.  Yet  if  a  single  consciousness  be  extinguished  in  everlasting 
nonentity,  so  far  as  the  production  of  that  consciousness  is  concerned  he 
has  wrought  for  nothing.  His  action  was  in  vain,  because  all  is  now,  to 
that  being, exactly  the  same  as  if  it  had  never  been.  God  does  nothing 
in  sport  or  unmeaningly :  least  of  all  would  he  create  filial  spirits,  dig- 
nified with  the  solemn  endowments  of  humanity,  without  a  high  and 
serious  end."  To  make  men,  gifted  with  such  a  transcendent  largess  of 
powers,  wholly  mortal,  to  rot  forever  in  the  grave  after  life's  swift  day, 
were  work  far  more  unworthy  of  God  than  the  task  was  to  Michael 
Angelo — set  him  in  mockery  by  Pietro,  the  tyrant  who  succeeded  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent  in  the  dukedom  of  Florence, — that  he  should  scoop  up 
the  snow  in  the  Via  Larga,  and  with  his  highest  art  mould  a  statue  from 
it,  to  dissolve  ere  night  in  the  glow  of  the  Italian  sun. 

Thirdly,  it  is  an  attribute  of  Infinite  Wisdom  to  proportion  powers  to 
results,  to  adapt  instruments  to  ends  with  exact  fitness.  But  if  we  are 
utterly  to  die  with  the  ceasing  breath,  then  there  is  an  amazing  want  of 
symmetry  between  our  endowments  and  our  opportunity;  our  attain- 
ments are  most  superfluously  superior  to  our  destiny.  Can  it  be  that  an 
earth  house  of  bix  feet  is  to  imprison  forever  the  intellect  of  a  La  Place, 
whose  telescopic  eye,  piercing  the  unfenced  fields  of  immensity,  systema- 
tized more  worlds  than  there  are  grains  of  dust  in  this  globe  ? — the  heart 


IS  Aebli,  Unsterblichkeit  der  menachlichen  Seele,  8ech8t«r  Brief. 
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of  a  Borromeo,  whose  seraphic  love  expanded  to  the  limits  of  sympa- 
thetic being? — ^the  soul  of  a  Wycliffe,  whose  undaunted  will,  in  faithful 
consecration  to  duty,  faced  the  fires  of  martyrdom  and  never  blenched? — 
the  genius  of  a  Shakspeare,  whose  imagination  exhausted  worlds  and 
then  invented  new?  There  is  vast  incongruity  between  our  faculties  and 
the  scope  given  them  here.  On  all  it  sees  below  the  soul  reads  **  Inade- 
quate," and  rises  dissatisfied  from  every  feast,  craving,  with  divine  hunger 
and  thirst,  the  ambrosia  and  nectar  of  a  fetterless  and  immortal  world. 
Were  we  fated  to  perish  at  the  goal  of  threescore,  God  would  have  har- 
monized our  powers  with  our  lot.  He  would  never  have  set  such  mag- 
nificent conceptions  over-against  such  poor  possibilities,  nor  have  kindled 
80  insatiable  an  ambition  for  so  trivial  a  prize  of — dust  to  dust. 

Fourthly,  one  of  the  weightiest  supports  of  the  belief  in  a  future  life  is 
that  yielde<l  by  the  benevolence  of  God.  Annihilation  Is  totally  irrecon- 
cilable with  this.  That  He  whose  love  for  his  creatures  is  infinite  will 
absolutely  destroy  them  after  their  little  span  of  life,  when  they  have 
just  ta&ted  the  sweets  of  existence  and  begun  to  know  the  noble  delights 
of  spiritual  progress,  and  while  illimitable  heights  of  glory  and  blessed- 
ness are  beckoning  them,  is  incredible.  We  are  unable  to  believe  that 
while  his  children  turn  to  him  with  yearning  faith  and  gratitude,  with  fer- 
Tent  prayer  and  expectation,  he  will  spurn  them' into  unmitigated  night, 
blotting  out  those  capacities  of  happiness  which  he  gave  them  with  a 
rirtual  promise  of  endless  increase.  Will  the  affectionate  God  permit 
the  ox-hoof  of  annihilation  to  tread  in  these  sparrow-nests  of  humanity 
8o  snugly  ensconced  in  the  fields  of  being  ?  Love  watches  to  preserve 
life.  It  were  Moloch,  not  the  universal  Father,  that  could  crush  into 
death  these  multitudes  of  loving  souls  supplicating  him  for  life,  dash 
into  silent  fragments  these  miraculous  personal  harps  of  a  thousand 
strings,  each  capable  of  vibrating  a  celestial  melody  of  praise  and  bliss. 

Fifthly,  the  apparent  claims  of  justice  afford  presumptive  proof,  hard 
to  be  resisted,  of  a  future  state  wherein  there  are  compensations  for  the 
unmerited  ills,  a  complement  for  the  fragmentary  experiences,  and  rectifi- 
cation for  the  wrongs,  of  the  present  life."  God  is  just ;  but  he  works 
without  impulse  or  caprice,  by  laws  whose  progressive  evolution  requires 
time  to  show  their  perfect  results.  Through  the  brief  space  of  this  exist- 
ence, where  the  encountering  of  millions  of  free  intelligences  within  the 
fixed  conditions  of  nature  causes  a  seeming  medley  of  good  and  evil,  of 
discord  and  harmony,  wickedness  often  triumphs,  villany  often  out- 
reaches  and  tramples  ingenuous  nobility  and  helpless  innocence.  Some 
saintly  spirits,  victims  of  disease  and  penury,  drag  out  their  years  in 
agony,  neglect,  and  tears.  Some  bold  minions  of  selfishness,  with  seared 
consciences  and  nerves  of  iron,  pluck  the  coveted  fruits  of  pleasure, 
wear  the  diadems  of  society,  and  sweep  through  the  world  in  pomp. 


a  If.  JalM  Adm^  X«  BeUgkm  IfMturelle,  Uv.  UL :  I/Immarta}it6. 
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The  Tirtaous  suffer  undeservedly  from  the  guilty.  The  idle  thrive  on 
the  industrious.  All  these  things  sometimes  happen.  In  spite  of  the 
compensating  tendencies  which  ride  on  all  spiritual  laws,  in  spite  of  the 
mysterious  Nemesis  which  is  throned  in  every  bosom  and  saturates  the 
moral  atmosphere  with  influence,  the  world  is  full  of  wrongs,  sufferings, 
and  unfinished  justice."  There  must  be  another  world,  where  the  remu- 
nerating processes  interiorly  begun  here  shall  be  openly  consummated. 
Can  it  be  that  Christ  and  Herod,  Paul  and  Nero,  Timour  and  F^nelon, 
drop  through  the  blind  trap  of  death  into  precisely  the  same  condition 
of  unwaking  sleep?    Not  if  there  be  a  God  I 

There  is  a  final  assemblage  of  thoughts  pertaining  to  the  likelihood  of 
another  life,  which,  arranged  together,  may  be  styled  the  marai  argument 
in  behalf  of  that  belief."  These  considerations  are  drawn  from  the 
seeming  fitness  of  things,  claims  of  parts  beseeching  completion,  vatici- 
nations of  experience.  They  form  a  cumulative  array  of  probabilities 
whose  guiding  forefingers  all  indicate  one  truth,  whose  consonant  voices 
swell  into  a  powerful  strain  of  promise.  First,  consider  the  shrinking 
from  annihilation  naturally  felt  in  every  breast.  If  man  be  not  destined 
for  perennial  life,  why  is  this  dread  of  non-existence  woven  into  the 
souFs  inmost  fibres?  Attractions  are  co-ordinate  with  destinies,  and 
every  normal  desire  foretells  its  own  fulfilment.  Man  fades  unwillingly 
from  his  natal  haunts,  still  longing  for  a  life  of  eternal  remembrance 
and  love,  and  confiding  in  it.  All  over  the  world  grows  this  pathetic 
race  of  forget-me-nots.  Shall  not  Heaven  pluck  and  wear  them  on  her 
bosom? 

Secondly,  an  emphatic  presumption  in  favor  of  a  second  life  arises 
from  the  premature  mortality  prevalent  to  such  a  fearful  extent  in  the 
human  family.  Nearly  one-half  of  our  race  perish  before  reaching  the 
age  of  ten  years.  In  that  period  they  cannot  have  fulfilled  the 
total  purposes  of  their  creation.  It  is  but  a  part  we  see,  and  not  the 
whole.  The  destinies  hero  seen  segmentary  will  api>ear  full  circle  be- 
yond the  grave.  The  argument  is  hardly  met  by  asserting  that  this  un- 
timely mortality  is  the  punishment  for  non-observance  of  law ;  for,  deny- 
ing any  further  life,  would  a  scheme  of  existence  have  been  admitted 
establishing  so  awfiil  a  proportion  of  violations  and  penalties  ?  If  there 
be  no  balancing  sphere  beyond,  then  all  should  pass  through  the  ex- 
perience of  a  ripe  and  rounded  life.  But  there  is  the  most  perplexing 
inequality.  At  one  fell  swoop,  infant,  sage,  hero,  reveller,  martyr,  are 
snatched  into  the  invisible  state.  There  is,  as  a  noble  tliinker  has  said, 
an  apparent  "caprice  in  the  dispensation  of  death  strongly  indicative 
of  a  hidden  sequel."  Immortality  unravels  the  otherwise  inscrutable 
mystery. 


UDr.  Ohalmen,  Bridgewater  Treatiie,  chap.  10. 
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Thirdly,  the  function  of  conscience  furnishes  another  attestation  to 
the  continued  existence  of  man.  This  vicegerent  of  God  in  the  breast, 
arrmyed  in  splendors  and  terrors,  which  shakes  and  illumines  the  whole 
drcumference  of  our  being  with  its  thunders  and  lightnings,  gives  the 
good  man,  amidst  oppressions  and  woes,  a  serene  confidence  in  a  future 
justifying  reward,  and  transfixes  the  bad  man,  through  all  his  retinue  of 
guards  and  panoplied  defences,  with  icy  pangs  of  fear  and  with  a  horrid 
looking  for  judgment  to  come.  The  sublime  grandeur  of  moral  freedom, 
the  imperilling  dignities  of  probation,  the  tremendous  responsibilities 
and  hazards  of  man's  felt  power  and  position,  are  all  inconsistent  with 
the  supposition  that  he  is  merely  to  cross  this  petty  stage  of  earth  and 
then  wholly  expire.  Such  momentous  endowments  and  exposures  imply 
t  corresponding  arena  and  career.  After  the  trial  comes  the  sentence ; 
and  that  would  be  as  if  a  palace  were  built,  a  prince  born,  trained, 
crowned,  solely  that  he  might  occupy  the  throne  five  minutes !  The 
consecrating,  royalizing  idcA  of  duty  cannot  be  less  than  the  core  of 
eternal  life.  Conscience  is  the  sensitive  corridor  along  which  the  mutual 
whispers  of  a  divine  communion  pass  and  repass.  A  moral  law  and  a 
free  will  are  the  root  by  which  we  grow  out  of  God,  and  the  stem  by 
which  we  are  grafted  into  him. 

Fourthly,  all  probable  surmisings  in  favor  of  a  future  life,  or  any  other 
moral  doctrine,  are  based  on  that  primal  postulate  which,  by  virtue  of 
cor  rational  and  ethical  constitution,  we  are  authorized  and  bound  to  ac- 
cept as  a  commencing  axiom, — namely,  that  the  scheme  of  creation  is  as 
a  whole  the  best  possible  one,  impelled  and  controlled  by  wisdom  and 
benignity.  Whatever,  then,  is  an  inherent  part  of  the  plan  of  nature 
cannot  be  erroneous  nor  malignant,  a  mistake  nor  a  curse.  Essentially 
and  in  the  finality,  every  fundamental  portion  and  element  of  it  must  be 
good  and  perfect.  So  far  as  science  and  philosophy  have  penetrated, 
they  confirm  by  facts  this  d  priori  principle,  telling  us  that  there  is  no 
pure  and  uncompensated  evil  in  the  universe.  Now,  death  is  a  regular 
ingredient  in  the  mingled  world,  an  ordered  step  in  the  plan  of  life.  If 
death  be  absolute,  is  it  not  an  evil?  What  can  the  everlasting  de- 
privation of  all  good  be  called  but  an  immense  evil  to  its  subject?  Such 
a  doom  would  be  without  possible  solace,  standing  alone  in  steep  contrar 
diction  to  the  whole  parallel  moral  universe.  Then  might  man  utter 
the  most  moving  and  melancholy  paradox  ever  expressed  in  human 
speech: — 

*  What  good  eawu  to  my  mind  I  did  drphrtt 
BecMue  it  perish  mnst,  and  not  lire  eTermore.** 

Fifthly,  the  soul,  if  not  outwardly  arrested  by  some  hostile  agent, 
teems  capable  of  endless  progress  without  ever  exhausting  either  its  own 
capacity  or  the  perfections  of  infinitude.^"    There  are  before  it  unlimited 
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truth,  beauty,  power,  nobleness,  to  be  contemplated,  mastered,  acquired. 
With  indefatigable  alacrity,  insatiable  faculty  and  desire,  it  responds  to 
the  infinite  call.  The  obvious  inference  is  that  its  destiny  is  unending 
advancement.  Annihilation  would  be  a  sequel  absurdly  incongruous  with 
the  facts.  True,  the  body  decays,  and  all  manifested  energy  fails;  but 
that  is  the  fault  of  the  mechanism,  not  of  the  spirit.  Were  we  to  live  many 
thousands  of  years,  as  Martineau  suggests,  no  one  supposes  new  souls,  but 
only  new  organizations,  would  be  needed.  And  what  period  can  we 
imagine  to  terminate  the  unimpeded  spirit's  abilities  to  learn,  to  enjoy, 
to  expand  ?  Kant's  fan\ous  demonstration  of  man's  eternal  life  on  the 
grounds  of  practical  reason  is  similar.  The  related  ideas  of  absolute 
virtue  and  a  moral  being  necessarily  imply  the  infinite  progress  of  the 
latter  towards  the  former.  That  progress  is  impassible  except  on  con- 
dition of  the  continued  existence  of  the  same  being.  Therefore  the  soul 
is  immortal. *• 

Sixthly,  our  whole  life  here  is  a  steady  series  of  growing  preparations 
for  a  continued  and  ascending  life  hereafter.  All  the  spiritual  powers 
we  develop  are  so  much  athletic  training,  all  the  ideal  treasures  we 
accumulate  are  so  many  preliminary  attainments,  for  a  future  life.  They 
have  this  appearance  and  superscription.  Man  alone  foreknows  his  own 
death  and  expects  a  succeeding  existence ;  and  that  foresight  is  given  to  pre- 
pare him.  There  are  wondrous  impulses  in  us,  constitutional  convictions 
prescient  of  futurity,  like  those  prevising  instincts  in  birds  leading  them 
to  take  preparatory  flights  before  their  migration.  Eternity  is  the  stuff 
of  which  our  love,  flying  forward,  builds  its  cooing  nest  in  the  eaves  of 
the  universe.  If  wo  saw  wings  growing  out  upon  a  young  creature,  we 
should  be  forced  to  conclude  that  he  was  intended  some  time  to  fly.  It 
is  so  with  man.  By  exploring  thoughts,  disciplinary  sacrifices,  supernal 
prayers,  holy  toils  of  disinterestedness,  he  fledges  his  souFs  pinions,  lays 
up  treasures  in  heaven,  and  at  last  migrates  to  the  attracting  clime. 

*'Here  sits  he,  shapiDg  wings  to  fly : 
His  heart  forebodes  a  mystery ; 
He  Dames  the  name  eternity.^ 

Seventhly,  in  the  degree  these  preparations  are  made  in  obedience  to 
obscure  instincts  and  the  developing  laws  of  experience,  they  are  accom- 
panied by  significant  premonitions,  lucid  signals  of  the  future  state  looked 
to,  assuring  witnesses  of  its  reality.  The  more  one  lives  for  immortality, 
the  more  immortal  things  he  assimilates  into  his  spiritual  substance,  the 
more  confirming  tokens  of  a  deathless  inheritance  his  faith  finds.  He 
becomes  conscious  of  his  own  eternity.*  When  hallowed  imagination 
weighs  anchor  and  spreads  sail  to  coast  the  dim  shores  of  the  other  world, 
it  hears  cheerful  voices  of  welcome  from  the  headlands  and  discerns 
beacons  burning  in  the  port.    When  in  earnest  communion  with  our 


1*  Jacob,  Bewels  fQr  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Scele  ans  dom  Begriffe  der  Pflicht. 
^  Theodore  Pstrlcer,  iSermon  of  Inunortak  life. 
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inmoei  eelyes,  8olemn  meditations  of  God,  mysterious  influences  shed 
from  unseen  spheres,  fall  on  our  souls,  and  many  a  **  strange  thought, 
transcending  our  wonted  themes,  into  glory  peeps/'  A  vague,  constrain- 
ing sense  of  invisible  beings,  by  whom  we  are  engirt,  fills  us.  We  blindly 
feel  that  our  rank  and  destination  are  with  them.  Lift  but  one  thin 
Teil,  we  think,  and  the  occult  Universe  of  Spirit  would  break  to  vision 
wiUi  cloudy  crowds  of  angels.  Thousand  "  hints  chance-dropped  from 
nature's  sphere,'*  pregnant  with  friendly  tidings,  reassure  us.  "  Strange," 
said  a  gifted  metaphysician  once,  "  that  the  barrel-organ,  man,  should 
terminate  every  tune  with  the  strain  of  immortality  I"  Not  strange,  but 
divinely  natural.  It  is  the  tentative  prelude  to  the  thrilling  music  of  our 
eternal  bliss  written  in  the  score  of  destiny.  When  at  night  we  gaze  far 
out  into  immensity,  along  the  shining  vistas  of  God's  abode,  and  are 
almost  crushed  by  the  overwhelming  prospects  that  sweep  upon  our 
vision,  do  not  some  pre-monitions  of  our  own  unfathomed  greatness  also 
stir  within  us?  Yes:  "the  sense  of  Existence,  the  ideas  of  Bight  and 
Duty,  awful  intuitions  of  God  and  immortality, — these,  the  grand  facts 
and  substance  of  the  spirit,  are  independent  and  indestructible.  The 
bases  of  the  Moral  Law,  they  shall  stand  in  every  tittle,  although  the 
stars  should  pass  away.  For  their  relations  and  root  are  in  that  which 
upholds  the  stars,  even  with  worlds  unseen  from  the  finite,  whose  majestic 
and  everlasting  arrangements  shall  burst  upon  us — as  the  heavens  do 
through  the  night — ^when  the  light  of  this  garish  life  gives  place  to  the 
solemn  splendors  of  eternity.'' 

Eighthly,  the  belief  in  a  life  beyond  death  has  virtually  prevailed 
everywhere  and  always.  And  the  argument  from  universal  consent,  as 
it  is  termed,  has  ever  been  esteemed  one  of  the  foremost  testimonies, 
if  not  indeed  the  most  convincing  testimony,  to  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trine. Unless  the  belief  can  be  shown  to  be  artificial  or  sinful,  it  must 
seem  conclusive.  Its  innocence  is  self-evident,  and  its  naturalness  is 
evidenced  by  its  universality.  The  rudest  and  the  most  polished,  the 
umplest  and  the  most  learned,  unite  in  the  expectation,  and  cling  to  it 
through  every  thing.  It  is  like  the  ruling  presentiment  implanted  in 
those  insects  that  are  to  undergo  metamorphosis.  This  believing  instinct, 
10  deeply  seated  in  our  consciousness,  natural,  innocent,  universal,  whence 
came  it,  and  why  was  it  given  ?  There  is  but  one  fair  answer.  God  and 
nature  deceive  not. 

Ninthly,  the  conscious,  practical  faith  of  civilized  nations,  to-day,  in 
a  future  life,  unquestionably,  in  a  msyority  of  individuals,  reste  directly 
on  the  basis  of  authority,  trust  in  a  foreign  announcement.  There  are 
two  forms  of  this  authority.  The  authority  of  revelation  is  most  promi- 
nent and  extensive.  God  has  revealed  the  truth  from  heaven.  It  has 
been  exemplified  by  a  miraculous  resurrection.  It  is  Written  in  an 
infallible  book,  and  sealed  with  authenticating  credentials  of  super- 
natural purport.  It  is  therefore  to  be  accepted  with  implicit  trust. 
Secondly,  with  joid^  ibe  Buthoritj  of  great  minds,  renowned  for  Bcienti^c 
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knowledge  and  speculative  acumen,  goes  far.  Thousands  of  such  men, 
ranking  among  the  highest  names  of  history,  have  positively  affirmed 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  as  a  reliable  truth.  For  instance,  Groethe  says, 
on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Wieland,  '^The  destruction  of  such  high 
powers  is  something  which  can  never,  and  under  no  circumstances,  even 
come  into  question."  Such  a  dogmatic  expression  of  conviction  resting 
on  bare  philosophical  grounds,  from  a  mind  so  equipped,  so  acute,  and  so 
free,  has  great  weight,  and  must  influence  a  modest  student  who  hesitates 
in  confessed  incompetence.**  The  argimient  is  justly  powerful  when  but 
humanly  considered,  and  when  divinely  derived,  of  course,  it  absolutely 
forecloses  all  doubts. 

Tenthly,  there  is  another  life,  because  a  belief  in  it  is  necessary  to 
order  this  world,  necessary  as  a  comfort  and  an  inspiration  to  man  now. 
A  good  old  author  writes,  **  the  very  nerves  and  sinews  of  religion  is 
hope  of  immortality."  The  conviction  that  there  is  a  retributive  life 
hereafter  is  the  moral  cement  of  the  social  fabric.  Take  away  this  truth, 
and  one  great  motive  of  patriots,  martyrs,  thinkers,  saints,  is  gone. 
Take  it  away,  and  to  all  low-minded  men  selfishness  becomes  the  law, 
earthly  eryoyment  the  only  good,  suflPering  and  death  the  only  eviL 
Life  then  is  to  be  supremely  coveted  and  never  put  in  risk  for  any 
stake.  Self-indulgence  is  to  be  secured  at  any  hazard,  little  matter  by 
what  means.  Abandon  all  hope  of  a  life  to  come,  and  "from  that 
instant  there  is  nothing  serious  in  mortality."  In  order  that  the  world 
should  be  governable,  ethical,  happy,  virtuous,  magnanimous,  is  it  pos- 
sible that  it  should  be  necessary  for  the  world  to  believe  in  an  untruth? 

"So,  thou  hast  immortality  in  mind? 

Haat  groundfl  that  will  not  let  thee  doubt  it? 
The  strongest  ground  herein  I  find : — 
That  we  could  never  do  without  it  I** 

Finally,  the  climax  of  these  argumentations  is  capped  by  that  grand 
closing  consideration  which  we  may  entitle  the  force  of  congruity,  the 
convincing  results  of  a  confluence  of  harmonious  reasons.  The  hypo- 
thesis of  immortality  accords  with  the  cardinal  facts  of  observation, 
meets  all  points  of  the  case,  and  satisfactorily  answers  every  requirement. 
It  is  the  solution  of  the  problem, — as  the  fact  of  Neptune  explained  the 
perturbations  of  the  adjacent  planets.  Nothing  ever  gravitates  towards 
nothing ;  and  it  must  be  an  unseen  orb  that  so  draws  our  yearning  souls. 
If  it  be  not  so,  then  what  terrible  contradictions  stagger  us,  and  what  a 
chilling  doom  awaits  us !  Oh,  what  mocking  irony  then  runs  through 
the  loftiest  promises  and  hopes  of  the  world !  Just  as  the  wise  and  good 
have  learned  to  live,  they  disappear  amidst  the  unfeeling  waves  of 
oblivion,  like  snow-flakes  in  the  ocean.  "  The  super-earthly  desires  of 
man  are  then  created  in  him  only,  like  swallowed  diamonds,  to  cut 
slowly  through  his  material  shell"  and  destroy  him. 

<i  lewis,  Infloeooo  of  Aathorfty  in  Matters  of  OpinioD. 
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The  denial  of  a  future  life  introduces  discord,  grief,  and  despair  in 
every  direction,  and,  by  making  each  step  of  advanced  culture  the 
ascent  to  a  wider  survey  of  tantalizing  glory  and  experienced  sorrow,  as 
well  as  the  preparation  for  a  greater  fall  and  a  sadder  loss,  turns  faithful 
affection  and  heroic  thought  into  **  blind  furies  slinging  flame/'  Unless 
immortality  be  true,  man  appears  a  dark  riddle,  not  made  for  that 
of  which  he  is  made  capable  and  desirous :  every  thing  is  begun,  nothing 
ended ;  the  facts  of  the  present  scene  are  unintelligible ;  the  plainest 
analogies  are  violated ;  the  delicately-rising  scale  of  existence  is  broken 
off  abrupt ;  our  best  reasonings  concerning  the  character  and  designs  of 
God,  also  concerning  the  implications  of  our  own  being  and  experience, 
are  futile;  and  the  soul's  proud  faculties  tell  glorious  lies  as  thick  as 
stars.     Such,  at  least,  is  the  usual  way  of  thinking. 

However  formidable  a  front  may  be  presented  by  the  spectral  array  of 
doubts  and  difficulties,  seeming  impediments  to  faith  in  immortality,  the 
faithful  servant  of  God,  equipped  with  philosophical  culture  and  a 
saintly  life,  will  fearlessly  advance  upon  them,  scatter  them  right  and 
left,  and  win  victorious  access  to  the  prize.  So  the  mariner  sometimes, 
off  Sicilian  shores,  sees  a  wondrous  island  ahead,  apparently  stopping  his 
way  with  its  cypress  and  cedar  groves,  glittering  towers,  vine-wreathed 
balconiea,  and  marble  stairs  sloping  to  the  water's  edge.  He  sails  straight 
forward,  and,  severing  the  pillared  porticos  and  green  gardens  of  Fata 
Morgana,  glides  fieur  on  over  a  glassy  sea  smiling  in  the  undeceptive  sun. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THB0RIS8  OF  THE  SOUL's  DESTINATION. 

Before  examining,  in  their  multifarious  detail,  the  special  thoughts 
iDd  fancies  respecting  a  future  life  prevalent  in  different  nations  and 
times,  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  sort  of  bird's-eye  view  of  those  general 
theories  of  the  destination  of  the  soul  under  which  all  the  individual 
varieties  of  opinioh  may  be  classified.  Vast  and  incongruous  as  is  the 
heterogeneous  mass  of  notions  brought  forth  by  the  history  of  this  province 
of  the  world's  belief,  the  whole  may  be  systematized,  discriminated, 
and  reduced  to  a  few  comprehensive  heads.  Such  an  architectural 
grouping  or  outlining  of  the  chief  schemes  of  thought  on  this  subject 
will  yield  several  advantages. 

Showing  how  the  different  views  arose  from  natural  speculations  on 
the  correlated  phenomena  of  the  outward  world  and  facts  of  human 
experience,  it  affords  an  indispensable  help  towards  a  philofiopVAcaX 
analysis  and  expUuM^on  of  the  popular  faith  as  to  the  destiny  oi  maxi 
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after  death,  in  all  the  immense  diversity  of  its  contents.  An  orderly 
arrangement  and  exposition  of  these  cardinal  theories  also  form  in 
epitome  holding  a  bewildering  multitude  of  particulars  in  its  lucid 
and  separating  grasp,  changing  the  fruits  of  learned  investigation  firom 
a  cumbersome  burden  on  the  memory  to  a  small  number  of  connected 
formularies  in  the  reason.  These  theories  serve  as  a  row  of  mirrcvs 
hung  in  a  line  of  historic  perspective,  reflecting  every  relevant  shape 
and  hue  of  meditation  and  faith  humanity  has  known,  fW)m  the  ideal 
visions  of  the  Athenian  sage  to  the  instinctive  superstitions  of  the  F^ee 
savage.  When  we  have  adequately  defined  these  theories,— of  which 
there  are  seven, — traced  their  origin,  comprehended  their  significance 
and  bearings,  and  dissected  their  supporting  pretensions,  then  the  whole 
field  of  our  theme  lies  in  light  before  us ;  and,  however  grotesque  or 
mysterious,  simple  or  subtle,  may  be  the  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling 
in  relation  to  the  life  beyond  death  revealed  in  our  subsequent  researches, 
we  shall  know  at  once  where  to  refer  them  and  how  to  explain  them. 
The  precise  object,  therefore,  of  the  present  chapter  is  to  set  forth  the 
comprehensive  theories  devised  to  solve  the  problem.  What  becomes  of 
man  when  he  dies  ? 

But  a  little  while  man  flourishes  here  in  the  bosom  of  visible  nature. 
Soon  he  disappears  from  our  scrutiny,  missed  in  all  the  places  that  knew 
him.  Whither  has  he  gone?  What  fate  has  befallen  him?  It  is  an 
awful  question.  In  comparison  with  its  concentrated  interest,  all  other 
afiairs  are  childish  and  momentary.  Whenever  that  solemn  question  is 
asked,  earth,  time,  and  the  heart,  natural  transformations,  stars,  fancy, 
and  the  brooding  intellect,  are  full  of  vague  oracles.  Let  us  see  what 
intelligible  answers  can  be  constructed  from  their  responses. 

The  first  theory  which  we  shall  consider  propounds  itself  in  one 
terrible  word,  annihilation.  Logically  this  is  the  earliest,  historically  the 
latest,  view.  The  healthy  consciousjness,  the  eager  fancy,  the  controlling 
sentiment,  the  crude  thought, — ^all  the  uncurbed  instinctive  conclusions 
of  primitive  human  nature, — point  forcibly  to  a  continued  existence  for 
the  soul,  in  some  way,  when  the  body  shall  have  perished.  And  so 
history  shows  us  in  all  the  savage  nations  a  vivid  belief  in  a  future  life. 
But  to  the  philosophical  observer,  who  has  by  dint  of  speculation  freed 
himself  from  the  constraining  tendencies  of  desire,  faith,  imagination, 
and  authority,  the  thought  that  man  totally  ceases  with  the  destruction 
of  his  visible  organism  must  occur  as  the  first  and  simplest  settlement 
of  the  question.*  The  totality  of  manifested  life  has  absolutely  disap- 
peared :  why  not  conclude  that  the  totality  of  real  life  has  actually  lost 
its  existence  and  is  no  more?  That  is  the  natural  inference,  unless  by 
some  means  the  contrary  can  be  proved.  Accordingly,  among  all  civilized 
people,  every  age  has  had  its  skeptics,  metaphysical  disputants  who  have 
mournfully  or  scoflSngly  denied  the  separate  survival  of  the  soul.     This 
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is  a  necessity  in  the  inevitable  sequences  of  observation  and  theory ; 
because,  when  the  skeptic,  suppressing  or  escaping  his  biassed  wishes, 
the  trammels  of  traditional  opinion,  and  the  spontaneous  convictions 
prophetic  of  his  own  uninterrupted  being,  first  looks  over  the  wide  scene 
of  human  life  and  death,  and  reflectingly  asks,  What  is  the  sequel  of 
this  strange,  eventful  history?  obviously  the  conclusion  suggested  by  the 
immediate  phenomena  is  that  of  entire  dissolution  and  blank  oblivion. 
This  result  is  avoided  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  deeper  philosophical  con- 
siderations and  of  inspiring  moral  truths.  But  some  will  not  call  in  that 
aid;  and  the  whole  superficial  appearance  of  the  case — regarding  that 
alone,  as  they  then  will — is  fatal  to  our  imperial  hopes.  The  primordial 
clay  claims  its  own  from  the  disanimated  frame ;  and  the  vanished  life, 
like  the  flame  of  an  outbumt  taper,  has  ceased  to  be.  Men  are  like 
bubbles  or  foam-flakes  on  the  world's  streaming  surface:  glittering  in 
a  momentary  ray,  they  break  and  are  gone,  and  only  the  dark  flood  re- 
mains still  flowing  forward.  They  are  like  tones  of  music,  commencing 
and  ending  with  the  unpurposed  breath  that  makes  them.  Nature  is 
a  vast  congeries  of  mechanical  substances  pervaded  by  mindless  forces 
of  vitality.  Consciousness  is  a  production  which  results  from  the  fer- 
mentation and  elaboration  of  unconscious  materials ;  and  after  a  time  it 
absolutely  deceases,  crumbling  into  its  inorganic  grounds  again.  From 
the  abyss  of  silence  and  dust  intelligent  creatures  break  forth,  shine, 
and  sink  back,  like  meteor-flashes  in  a  cloud.  The  generations  of  sen- 
tient being,  like  the  annual  growths  of  vegetation,  by  spontaneity  of 
dynamic  development,  spring  from  dead  matter,  flourish  through  their 
destined  cycle,  and  relapse  into  dead  matter.  The  bosom  of  nature  Ls, 
therefore,  at  once  the  wondrous  womb  and  the  magnificent  mausoleum 
of  man.  Fate,  like  an  iron  skeleton  seated  at  the  summit  of  the  world 
on  a  throne  of  fresh-growing  grass  and  mouldering  skulls,  presides  over 
all,  and  annihilation  is  the  universal  doom  of  individual  life.  Such  is 
the  atheistic  naturalist's  creed.  However  indefensible  or  shocking  it  is, 
it  repeatedly  appears  in  the  annals  of  speculation ;  and  any  synopsis  of 
the  possible  conclusions  in  which  the  inquiry  into  man's  destiny  may 
rest  that  should  omit  this,  would  be  grossly  imperfect. 

This  scheme  of  disbelief  is  met  by  insuperable  objections.  It  excludes 
some  essential  elements  of  the  case,  confines  itself  to  a  wholly  empirical 
view ;  and  consequently  the  relentless  solution  it  announces  applies  only 
to  a  mutilated  problem.  To  assert  the  cessation  of  the  soul  because  its 
physical  manifestations  through  the  body  have  ceased,  is  certainly  to 
aflirm  without  just  warrant.  It  would  appear  impossible  for  volition  and 
intelligence  to  originate  save  from  a  free  parent  mind.  Numerous  cogent 
evidences  of  design  seem  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  God  by  whose  will 
all  things  are  ordered  according  to  a  plan.  Many  powerful  impressions 
and  arguments,  instinctive,  critical,  or  moral,  combine  to  teach  that  in 
the  wreck  of  matter  the  spirit  emerges,  deathless,  from  the  clo&mg 
waves  of  decAy.    The  con&rmation  of  that  tru  th  becomes  irresistible  v\l«ii 
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we  see  how  reason  and  conscience,  with  delighted  avi4ity,  seize  upon  its 
adaptedness  alike  to  the  brightest  features  and  the  darkest  defects  of 
the  present  life,  whose  imperfect  symmetries  and  segments  are  harmo- 
niously filled  out  by  the  a^usting  complement  of  a  future  state.' 

The  next  representation  of  the  fate  of  the  soul  disposes  of  it  by  re- 
absorption  into  the  essence  from  which  it  emanated.  There  is  an  eternal 
fountain  of  unmade  life,  irom  which  all  individual,  transient  lives  flow, 
and  into  which  they  return.  This  conception  arose  in  the  outset  from 
a  superficial  analogy  which  must  have  obtruded  itself  upon  primitive 
notice  and  speculation ;  for  man  is  led  to  his  first  metaphysical  inquiries 
by  a  feeling  contemplation  of  outward  phenomena.  Now,  in  the  mate- 
rial world,  when  individual  forms  perish,  each  sensible  component  re- 
lapses into  its  original  element  and  becomes  an  undistinguishable  portion 
of  it.  Our  exhaled  breath  goes  into  the  general  air  and  is  united  with 
it :  the  dust  of  our  decaying  frames  becomes  part  of  the  ground  and 
vegetation.  So,  it  is  strongly  suggested,  the  lives  of  things,  the  souls 
of  men,  when  they  disappear  from  us,  are  remerged  in  the  native  spirit 
whence  they  came.  The  essential  longing  of  every  part  for  union  with 
its  whole  is  revealed  and  vocal  throughout  all  nature.  Water  is  sullen  in 
stillness,  murmurs  in  motion,  and  never  ceases  its  gloom  or  its  com- 
plaining until  it  sleeps  in  the  sea.  Like  spray  on  the  rock,  the  stranding 
generations  strike  the  sepulchre  and  are  dissipated  into  universal  vapor. 
As  lightnings  slink  back  into  the  charged  bosom  of  the  thunder-cloud, 
as  eager  waves,  spent,  subside  in  the  deep,  as  furious  gusts  die  away  in 
the  great  atmosphere,  so  the  gleaming  ranks  of  genius,  the  struggling 
masses  of  toil,  the  pompous  hosts  of  war,  fade  and  dissolve  away  into  the 
peaceful  bosom  of  the  all-engulfing  Soul.  This  simplest,  earliest  philo- 
sophy of  mankind  has  had  most  extensive  and  permanent  prevalence.' 
For  immemorial  centuries  it  has  possess^  the  mind  of  the  countless 
millions  of  India.  Baur  thinks  the  Egyptian  identification  of  each 
deceased  person  with  Osiris  and  the  burial  of  him  under  that  name,  were 
meant  to  denote  the  reception  of  the  individual  human  life  into  the 
universal  nature-life.  The  doctrine  has  been  implicitly  held  wherever 
pantheism  has  found  a  votary,  from  Anaximandcr,  to  whom  finite  crea- 
tures were  *' disintegrations  or  decompositions  from  the  Infinite,"  to 
Alexander  Pope,  afiirming  that 

"  All  are  but  partM  of  one  stapendons  whole, 
WlioM  body  nature  la,  and  God  the  aouL*' 

The  first  reasoners,  who  gave  such  an  ineradicable  direction  and  tinge 
to  the  thinking  of  after-ages,  were  furthermore  driven  to  the  supposition 
of  a  final  absorption,  from  the  impossibility,  in  that  initiatory  stage  of 
thought,  of  grasping  any  other  theory  which  would  apparently  meet  the 


s  Droeaboch,  Die  EEarmonle  der  Ergebnlaae  der  Naturforachnng  mit  den  Forderungen  d«a  Menaclh 
lichen  Gemtlthea. 
fJBkmnt,  Antmm  Muadi;  or,  The  Opinlooa  of  the  Andenta  concerning  liaa*a  8oal  after  thia  Lift. 
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case  so  well  or  be  more  satisfactory.  They,  of  course,  had  not  yet  arrived 
at  the  idea  that  God  is  a  personal  Spirit  whose  nature  is  revealed  in  the 
constitutive  characteristics  of  the  human  soul,  and  who  carries  on  his 
works  from  eternity  to  eternity  without  monotonous  repetition  or  weari- 
some stagnancy,  but  with  perpetual  variety  in  never-ceasing  motion. 
Whatever  commences  must  also  terminate,  they  said, — forgetting  that 
number  begins  with  one  but  has  no  end.  They  did  not  conceive  of  the 
universe  of  being  as  an  eternal  line,  making  immortality  desirable  for  its 
endless  novelty,  but  imaged  it  to  themselves  as  a  circle,  making  an  ever- 
lasting individual  consciousness  dreadful  for  its  intolerable  sameness, — 
an  immense  round  of  existence,  phenomena,  and  experience,  going  forth 
and  returning  into  itself,  over  and  over,  forever  and  ever.  To  escape  so 
repulsive  a  contemplation,  they  made  death  break  the  fencing  integu- 
ment of  consciousness  and  empty  all  weary  personalities  into  the  abso- 
lute abyss  of  being. 

Again:  the  extreme  difficulty  of  apprehending  the  truth  of  a  Creator 
literaUy  infinite,  and  of  a  limitless  creation,  would  lead  to  the  same 
result  in  another  way.  Without  doubt,  it  seemed  to  the  naive  thinkers 
of  antiquity,  that  if  hosts  of  new  beings  were  continually  coming  into 
life  and  increasing  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  future  state,  the 
fountain  from  which  they  proceeded  would  some  time  be  exhausted,  or 
the  universe  grow  plethoric  with  population.  There  would  be  no  more 
substance  below  or  no  more  room  above.  The  easiest  method  of  sur- 
mounting this  problem  would  be  by  the  hypothesis  that  all  spirits  come 
out  of  a  great  World-Spirit,  and,  having  run  their  mortal  careers,  are 
absorbed  into  it  again.  Many— especially  the  deepest  Oriental  dreamers — 
have  also  been  brought  to  solace  themselves  with  this  conclusion  by  a 
course  of  reasoning  based  on  the  exposures,  and  assumed  inevitable 
mfferings,  of  all  finite  being.  They  argue  that  every  existence  below 
the  absolute  God,  because  it  is  set  around  with  limitations,  is  necessarily 
obnoxious  to  all  sorts  of  miseries.  Its  pleasures  are  only  "  honey-drops 
scarce  tasted  in  a  sea  of  gall."  This  conviction,  with  its  accomx>anying 
sentiment,  runs  through  the  sacred  books  of  the  East,  is  the  root  and 
heart  of  their  theology,  the  dogma  that  makes  the  cruelest  penances 
pleasant  if  a  renewed  existence  may  thus  be  avoided.  The  sentiment  is 
not  alien  to  human  longing  and  surmise,  as  witnesses  the  night-thought 
of  the  English  poet  who,  world-sated,  and  sadly  yearning,  cries  through 
the  starry  gloom  to  God, — 

"When  shall  taj  toiil  her  incarnation  qnit, 
And,  readopted  to  thy  blest  embrace. 
Obtain  her  iqxitheoeiB  in  thee?** 

Having  stated  and  traced  the  doctrine  of  absorption,  it  remains  to  in- 
vestigate the  justice  of  its  grounds.    The  doctrine  starts  from  a  premise 
partly  tme  and  ends  in  a  conclusion  partly  false.    We  emanate  iioia 
the  creative  jN>irer  of  Ood,  and  are  sustained  by  the  in-flowing  pTe&enc^ 
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of  his  life,  but  are  not  discerptions  from  his  own  being,  any  more  than 
beams  of  light  are  distinct  substances  shot  out  and  shorn  off  from  the 
sun  to  be  afterwards  drawn  back  and  assimilated  into  the  parent  orb.  We 
are  destined  to  a  harmonious  life  in  his  unifying  love,  but  not  to  be  fused 
and  lost  as  insentient  parts  of  his  total  consciousness.  We  are  products 
of  God's  will,  not  component  atoms  of  his  soul.  Souls  are  to  be  in  God 
as  stars  are  in  the  firmament,  not  as  lumps  of  salt  are  in  a  solvent.  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  various  arguments. 

In  the  first  plsuje,  it  is  supported  by  the  philosophical  distinction  be- 
tween emanation  and  creation.  The  conception  of  creation  gives  us  a 
personal  God  who  wills  to  certain  ends ;  that  of  emanation  reduces  the 
Supreme  Being  to  a  ghastly  array  of  laws,  revolving  abysses,  galvanic 
forces,  nebular  star-dust,  dead  ideas,  and  vital  fluids.  According  to  the 
latter  supposition,  finite  existences  flow  from  the  Infinite  as  conse- 
quences from  a  principle,  or  streams  from  a  fountain ;  according  to  the 
former,  they  proceed  as  effects  from  a  cause,  or  thoughts  from  a  mind. 
That  is  pantheistic,  fatal,  and  involves  absorption  by  a  logical  necessity ; 
this  is  creative,  free,  and  does  not  presuppose  any  circling  return. 
Material  things  are  thoughts  which  God  transiently  contemplates  and 
dismisses;  spiritual  creatures  are  thoughts  w^hich  he  permanently  ex- 
presses in  concrete  immortality.  The  soul  is  a  thought;  the  body  is  the 
word  in  which  it  is  clothed. 

Secondly,  the  analogy  which  first  leads  to  belief  in  absorption  is  falsely 
interpreted.  Taken  on  its  own  ground,  rightly  appreciated,  it  legitimates 
a  different  conclusion.  A  grain  of  sand  thrown  into  the  bosom  of 
Sahara  does  not  lose  its  individual  existence.  Distinct  drops  are  not 
annihilated  as  to  their  simple  atoms  of  water,  though  sunk  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea.  The  final  particles  or  monads  of  air  or  granite  are  not  dis- 
solvingly  blended  into  continuity  of  unindividualized  atmosphere  or 
rock  when  united  with  their  elemental  masses,  but  are  thrust  unap- 
proachably apart  by  molecular  repulsion.  Now,  a  mind,  being,  as  we 
conceive,  no  composite,  but  an  ultimate  unity,  cannot  be  crushed  or 
melted  from  its  integral  persistence  of  personality.  Though  plunged 
into  the  centre  of  a  surrounding  wilderness  or  ocean  of  minds,  it  must 
still  retain  itself  unlost  in  the  multitude.  Therefore,  if  we  admit  the 
existence  of  an  inclusive  mundane  Soul,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
lesser  souls  received  into  it  are  deprived  of  their  individuality.  It  is 
"one  not  otherwise  than  as  the  sea  is  one,  by  a  similarity  and  contiguity 
of  parts,  being  composed  of  an  innumerable  host  of  distinct  spirits,  as 
that  is  of  aqueous  particles ;  and  as  the  rivers  continually  discharge  into 
the  sea,  so  the  vehicular  people,  upon  the  disruption  of  their  vehicles, 
discharge  and  incorporate  into  that  ocean  of  spirits  making  the  mundane 
Soul."* 


*  Tucker,  Lig^t  of  Nature,  Part  n.  chap.  xxiL 
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Thirdly,  every  consideration  furnished  by  the  doctrine  of  final  causes 
as  applied  to  existing  creatures  makes  us  ask,  What  use  is  there  in  call- 
ing forth  souls  merely  that  they  may  be  taken  back  again  ?  To  justify 
their  creation,  the  fulfilment  of  some  educative  aim,  and  then  the  lasting 
fruition  of  it,  appear  necessary.  Why  else  should  a  soul  be  drawn  from 
out  the  unformed  vastness,  and  have  its  being  struck  into  bounds,  and 
be  forced  to  pass  through  such  appalling  ordeals  of  good  and  evil,  pleasure 
and  agony  ?  An  individual  of  any  kind  is  as  important  as  its  race ;  for  it 
contains  in  possibility  all  that  its  type  does.  And  the  purposes  of  things, 
so  far  as  we  can  discern  them, — ^the  nature  of  our  spiritual  constitution, 
the  meaning  of  our  circumstances  and  probation,  the  resulting  tendencies 
of  our  experience, — all  seem  to  prophesy,  not  the  destruction,  but  the 
perfection  and  perpetuation,  of  individual  being. 

Fourthly,  the  same  inference  is  yielded  by  applying  a  similar  considera- 
tion to  the  Creator.  Allowing  him  consciousness  and  intentions,  as  we 
must,  what  object  could  he  have  either  in  exerting  his  creative  power  or 
in  sending  out  portions  of  himself  in  new  individuals,  save  the  pro- 
duction of  so  many  immortal  personalities  of  will,  knowledge,  and  love, 
to  advance  towards  the  perfection  of  holiness,  wisdom,  and  blessedness, 
— filling  his  mansions  with  his  children  ?  By  thus  multiplying  his  own 
image  he  adds  to  the  number  of  happy  creatures  who  are  to  be  bound 
together  in  bands  of  glory,  mutually  receiving  and  returning  his  affec- 
tion, and  swells  the  tide  of  conscious  bliss  which  fills  and  rolls  forever 
through  his  eternal  universe. 

Nor,  finally,  is  it  necessary  to  expect  personal  oblivion  in  God  in  order 
to  escape  from  evil  and  win  exuberant  happiness.  Those  ends  are  a^ 
well  secured  by  the  fruition  of  God's  love  in  us  as  by  the  drowning  of 
our  consciousness  in  his  plenitude  of  delight.  Precisely  herein  consists 
the  fundamental  distinction  of  the  Christian  from  the  Brahmanic  doc- 
trine of  human  destiny.  The  Christian  hopes  to  dwell  in  blissful  union 
with  God's  will,  not  to  be  annihilatingly  simk  in  his  essence.  To  borrow 
an  illustration  from  Scotus  Erigena,^  as  the  air  when  thoroughly  illumined 
hf  sunshine  stiU  keeps  its  aerial  nature  and  does  not  become  sunshine, 
or  as  iron  all  red  in  the  flame  still  keeps  its  metallic  substance  and 
does  not  turn  to  fire  itself,  so  a  soul  fully  possessed  and  moved  by  God 
does  not  in  consequence  lose  its  own  sentient  and  intelligent  being.  It 
i«  still  a  bounded  entity,  though  recipient  of  boundless  divinity.  Thus 
enl  ceases,  each  personality  is  preserved  and  intensely  glorified,  and,  at 
tlie  same  time,  God  is  all  in  all.  The  totality  of  perfected,  enraptured, 
immortalized  humanity  in  heaven  may  be  described  in  this  manner, 
adopting  the  masterly  expression  of  Coleridge: — 

**  And  as  one  body  seems  the  aggregate 
Of  atoms  nomberiess,  each  organized, 


*  Philosophy  and  Doctrines  of  Brifena,  UnirenaUat  Quarterly  Beview,  To\.  vU.  p.  100. 
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80,  by  a  strange  and  dim  similf  tode, 
Infinite  myriads  of  self«on8cioas  minds 
In  one  containing  Spirit  Urt,  who  illls 
With  abeolnte  ubiquity  of  thought 
All  his  inrolTM  monads,  that  yet  seem 
Xaoh  to  pursue  its  own  selfcentring  end." 

A  third  mode  of  answering  the  question  of  human  destiny  is  by  the 
conception  of  a  general  resurrection.  Souls,  as  fast  as  they  leave  the  body, 
are  gathered  in  some  intermediate  state,  a  starless  grave-world,  a  ghostly 
limbo.  When  the  present  cycle  of  things  is  completed,  when  the  clock 
of  time  runs  down  and  its  lifeless  weight  falls  in  the  socket,  and  "  Death*s 
empty  helmet  yawns  grimly  over  the  funeral  hatchment  of  the  world," 
the  gates  of  this  long-barred  receptacle  of  the  deceased  will  be  struck 
open,  and  its  pale  prisoners,  in  accumulated  hosts,  issue  forth,  and  enter 
on  the  inmiortal  inheritance  reserved  for  them.  In  the  sable  land  of  Hades 
all  departed  generations  are  bivouacking  in  one  vast  army.  On  the  resor- 
rection-moming,  striking  their  shadowy  tents,  they  will  scale  the  walls 
of  the  abyss,  and,  reinvested  with  their  bodies,  either  plant  their  banners 
on  the  summits  of  the  earth  in  permanent  encampment,  or  storm  the 
battlements  of  the  sky  and  colonize  heaven  with  flesh  and  blood.  All 
advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  psychopannychism,  or  the  sleep  of  souls 
from  death  till  the  last  day,  in  addition  to  the  general  body  of  orthodox 
Christians,  have  been  supporters  of  this  conclusion.' 

Three  explanations  are  possible  of  the  origination  of  this  belief.  First, 
a  man  musing  over  the  affecting  panorama  of  the  seasons  as  it  rolls 
through  the  year, — budding  life  alternating  with  deadly  desolation, 
spring  stiU  bringing  back  the  freshness  of  leaves,  flowers,  and  carolling 
birds,  as  if  raising  them  from  an  annual  interment  in  winter's  cold 
grave, — and  then  thinking  of  the  destiny  of  his  own  race, — how  many 
generations  have  ripened  and  decayed,  how  many  human  crops  have 
been  harvested  from  the  cradle  and  planted  in  the  tomb,  might  naturaUy 
— especially  if  he  had  any  thing  of  the  poet's  associating  and  creative 
mind — say  to  himself.  Are  we  altogether  perishable  dust,  or  are  we  seed 
sown  for  higher  fields, — seed  lying  dormant  now,  but  at  last  to  sprout 
into  swift  inmiortality  when  God  shall  make  a  new  sunshine  and  dew 
omnipotently  penetrate  the  dry  mould  where  we  tarry?  No  matter 
how  partial  the  analogy,  how  forced  the  process,  how  false  the  result, 
such  imagery  would  sooner  or  later  occur ;  and,  having  occurred,  it  is  no 
more  strange  that  it  should  get  literal  acceptance  than  it  is  that  many 
other  popular  figments  should  have  secured  the  firm  establishment  they 
have. 

Secondly,  a  mourner  just  bereaved  of  one  in  whom  his  whole  love 
was  garnered,  distracted  with  grief,  his  faculties  unbalanced,  his  soul  a 
chaos,  Lb  of  sorrow  and  fantasy  all  compact;  and  he  solaces  himself  with 


*  Baumgarten,  Beontwortnng  dcs  Sendschrolbens  Ilcyns  Tom  Schlafe  der  abgcschiedenen  Seelra. 
Cbalmers,  Astronomical  Dlseourses,  It. 
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the  ideal  embodiment  of  his  dreams,  half  seeing  what  ho  thinks,  half 
believing  what  he  wishes.  His  desires  pass  through  unconscious  volition 
into  supposed  facts.  Before  the  miraculous  power  of  his  grief-wielded 
imagination  the  world  is  fluent,  and  fate  runs  in  the  moulds  he  conceives. 
The  adored  form  on  which  corruption  now  banquets,  he  sees  again,  ani- 
mated, beaming,  clasped  in  his  arms.  He  cries.  It  cannot  be  that  those 
holy  days  are  forever  ended,  that  I  shall  never  more  realize  the  blissful 
dream  in  which  we  trod  the  sunny  world  together !  Oli,  it  must  be  that 
some  time  God  will  give  me  back  again  that  beloved  one !  the  sepulchre 
closed  so  fast  shall  be  unsealed,  the  dead  be  restored,  and  all  be  as  it  was 
before!  The  conception  thus  once  born  out  of  the  delirium  of  busy 
thought,  anguished  love,  and  regnant  imagination,  may  in  various  ways 
win  a  fixed  footing  in  faith. 

Thirdly,  the  notion  which  we  are  now  contemplating  is  one  link  in  a 
chain  of  thought  which,  in  the  course  of  time  and  the  range  of  specula- 
tion, the  theorizing  mind  could  not  fail  to  forge.  The  concatenation 
of  reflections  is  this.  Death  is  the  separation  of  soul  and  body.  That 
separation  is  repulsive,  an  evil.  Therefore  it  was  not  intended  by  the 
Infinite  Goodness,  but  was  introduced  by  a  foe,  and  is  a  foreign,  marring 
element.  Finally  God  will  vanquish  his  antagonist,  and  banish  from  the 
creation  all  his  thwarting  interferences  with  the  primitive  perfection 
of  harmony  and  happiness.  Accordingly,  the  souls  which  Satan  has 
caused  to  be  separated  from  their  bodies  are  reserved  apart  until  the 
fblness  of  time,  when  there  shall  be  a  universal  resurrection  and  restora- 
tion. So  far  as  reason  is  competent  to  pronounce  on  this  view  considered 
as  a  Fequel  to  the  disembodying  doom  of  man,  it  is  an  arbitrary  piece  of 
fancy.  Philosophy  ignores  it.  Science  gives  no  hint  of  it.  It  sprang 
from  unwarranted  metaphors,  perverted,  exaggerated,  based  on  analogies 
not  jjaraUel.  So  far  as  it  assumes  to  rest  on  revelation  it  will  be  examined 
in  another  place. 

Fourthly,  after  the  notion  of  a  great,  epochal  resurrection,  as  a  reply  to 
the  inquiry.  What  is  to  become  of  the  soul?  a  dogma  is  next  encountered 
which  we  shall  style  that  of  a  local  and  irrevocable  conveyance.  The  dis- 
embodied spirit  is  conveyed  to  some  fixed  region,^  a  penal  or  a  blissful 
abode,  where  it  is  to  tarry  unalterably.  This  idea  of  the  banishment  or 
admission  of  souls,  according  to  their  deserts,  or  according  to  an  elective 
grace,  into  an  anchored  location  called  hell  or  heaven,  a  retributive  or 
rewarding  residence  for  eternity,  we  shall  pass  by  with  few  words,  because 
it  recurs  for  fuller  examination  in  other  chapters.  In  the  first  place,  the 
whole  picture  is  a  gross  simile  drawn  from  occurrences  of  this  outward 
world  and  uigustifiably  applied  to  the  fortunes  of  the  mind  in  the  invi- 
fible  sphere  of  the  future.  The  figment  of  a  judicial  transportation  of 
the  soul  from  one  place  or  planet  to  another,  as  if  by  a  Charon's  boat,  is 
a  clattering  and  repulsive  conceit,  inadmissible  by  one  who  apprehends 
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the  noiseless  continuity  of  God's  self-executing  laws.  It  is  a  jarring 
mechanical  clash  thrust  amidst  the  smooth  evolution  of  spiritual  destinies. 
Nor  is  such  a  supposition  necessaiy  to  secure  the  ends  of  moral  com- 
pensation to  the  good  and  the  bad.  That  compensation  is  no  better 
secured  by  imprisonment  or  freedom  in  separate  localities  than  it  is,  in 
a  common  environment,  by  the  fatal  working  respectively  of  their  int^ 
rior  forces  and  states  of  character,  and  their  living  relations,  healthy  or 
diseased,  with  all  things  else.  Moreover,  these  antagonist  kingdoms, 
Tartarean  and  Elysian,  defined  as  the  everlasting  habitations  of  departed 
souls,  have  been  successively  driven,  as  dissipated  visions,  from  their 
assumed  latitudes  and  longitudes,  one  after  another,  by  progressive  dis- 
covery, until  now  the  intelligent  mind  knows  of  no  assignable  spot  for 
them.  Since  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  fixed  locations  to  which 
the  soul  is  to  be  carried,  to  abide  there  forever  in  appointed  joy  or  woe, 
and  since  there  is  no  scientific  necessity  nor  moral  use  for  the  supposi- 
tion of  such  places  and  of  the  transferrence  of  the  departed  to  them,  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  reject  the  associated  belief  as  a  deluding  mistake. 
The  truth,  as  we  conceive  it,  is  not  that  diflforent  souls  are  borne  by  con- 
stabulary apparitions  to  two  immured  dwellings,  manacled  and  hurried 
into  Tophet  or  saluted  and  ushered  into  Paradise,  but  that  all  souls 
spontaneously  pass  into  one  immense  empire,  drawn  therein  by  their 
appropriate  attractions,  to  assimilate  a  strictly  discriminative  experience. 
But,  as  to  this,  let  each  thinker  form  his  own  conclusion. 

The  fifth  view  of  the  destination  of  the  soul  may  be  called  the  theory 
of  recurrence}  When  man  dies,  his  surviving  spirit  is  immediately  bom 
again  in  a  new  body.  Thus  the  souls,  assigned  in  a  limited  number  to 
each  world,  continually  return,  each  one  still  forgetful  of  his  previous 
lives.  This  seems  to  be  the  specific  creed  of  the  Druses,  who  affirm  that 
all  souls  were  created  at  once,  and  that  the  number  is  unchanged,  while 
they  are  bom  over  and  over.  A  Druse  boy,  dreadfully  alarmed  by  the 
discharge  of  a  gun,  on  being  asked  by  a  Christian  the  cause  of  his  fear, 
replied,  "  I  was  born  murdered ;"  that  is,  the  soul  of  a  man  who  had 
been  shot  passed  into  his  body  at  the  moment  of  his  birth.*  The  young 
mountaineer  would  seem,  from  the  sudden  violence  with  which  he  was 
snatched  out  of  his  old  house,  to  have  dragged  a  trail  of  connecting  con- 
sciousness over  into  his  new  one.  As  a  general  rule,  in  distinction  from 
such  an  exception,  memory  is  like  one  of  those  passes  which  the  con- 
ductors of  railroad-trains  give  their  passengers,  "good  for  this  trip  only." 
The  notion  of  an  endless  succession  of  lives  on  the  familiar  stage  of  thif* 
dear  old  world,  commencing  each  with  clean-wiped  tablets,  possesses  for 
some  minds  a  fathomless  allurement;  but  others  wish  for  no  retura- 
pass  on  their  ticket  to  futurity,  preferring  an  adventurous  abandon- 
ment "  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,"  in  unknown  immensity,  to  a 
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renewed  excursion  through  landscapes  already  traversed  and  experiences 
drained  before. 

Fourier's  doctrine  of  immortality  belongs  here.  According  to  his 
idea,  the  Great  Soul  of  this  globe  is  a  composite  being,  comprising  about 
ten  bilUons  of  individual  souls.  Their  connection  with  this  planet  will  be 
for  nearly  eighty  thousand  years.  Then  the  whole  sum  of  them  will 
swarm  to  some  higher  planet, — Fourier  himself,  perhaps,  being  the  old 
gray  gander  that  will  head  the  flock,  pilot-king  of  their  flight.  Each 
man  is  to  em'oy  about  four  hundred  births  on  earth,  poetic  justice  leading 
him  successively  through  all  the  grades  and  phases  of  fortune,  from 
cripplehood  and  beggary  to  paragonship  and  the  throne.  The  invisible 
residence  of  spirits  and  the  visible  are  both  on  this  globe,  the  former  in 
the  Great  Soul,  the  latter  in  bodies.  In  the  other  life  the  soul  becomes 
a  sharer  in  the  woes  of  the  Great  Soul,  which  is  as  unhappy  as  seven- 
eighths  of  the  incarnated  souls ;  for  its  fate  is  a  compound  of  the  fates 
of  the  human  souls  taken  collectively.  Coming  into  this  outward  scene 
at  birth,  we  lose  anew  all  memory  of  past  existence,  but  wake  up  again 
in  the  Great  Soul  with  a  perfect  recollection  of  all  our  previous  lives  both 
in  the  invisible  and  in  the  visible  world.  These  alternating  passages 
between  the  two  states  will  continue  until  the  final  swooping  of  total 
humanity  from  this  exhausted  planet  in  search  of  a  better  abode. *^ 

The  idea  of  the  recurrence  of  souls  is  the  simplest  means  of  meeting 
a  difficulty  stated  thus  by  the  ingenious  Abraham  Tucker  in  his  '*  Light 
of  Nature  Pursued. '^  "The  numbers  of  souls  daily  pouring  in  from  hence 
upon  the  next  world  seem  to  require  a  proportionable  drain  from  it 
somewhere  or  other ;  for  else  the  country  might  be  overstocked.''  The 
objection  urged  against  such  a  belief  from  the  fact  that  we  do  not  re- 
member having  lived  before  is  rebutted  by  the  assertion  that 

**  Some  draught  of  Lethe  doth  await, 
At  old  mythologies  relate, 
The  lUpping  through  from  state  to  state/* 

The  theory  asBooiated  with  this  Lethean  draught  is  confirmed  by  its 
respcmsive  correspondence  with  many  imutterable  experiences,  vividly 
felt  or  darkly  recognised,  in  our  deepest  bosom.  It  seems  as  if  occa- 
sionally the  poppied  drug  or  other  oblivious  antidote  administered  by 
nature  had  been  so  much  diluted  that  reason,  only  half  baffled,  struggles 
to  decipher  the  dim  runes  and  vestiges  of  a  foregone  state ; — 

**  And  ever  lomethlng  is  or  seems 
That  touches  as  with  mystic  gleams. 
Like  glimpses  of  forgotten  dreams.** 

In  those  exoorsive  reveries,  fed  by  hope  and  winged  with  dream,  which 
•oour  the  gl^ui  and  scale  the  peaks  of  thought-land,  this  snug  nook  of 
hypothesis  must  some  time  be  discovered.     And,  brought  to  light,  it  has 
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much  to  interest  and  to  please ;  but  it  is  too  destitute  of  tangible  proof 
to  be  successfully  maintained  against  assault.^^ 

There  is  another  faith  as  to  the  fate  of  souls,  best  stated,  perhaps,  in  the 
])hrase  perpetual  migration.  The  soul,  by  successive  deaths  and  births,  tra- 
verses the  universe,  an  everlasting  traveller  through  the  rounds  of  being 
and  the  worlds  of  space,  a  transient  sojourner  briefly  inhabiting  each.*' 
All  reality  is  finding  its  way  up  towards  the  attracting,  retreating  Godhead. 
Minerals  t«nd  to  vegetables,  these  to  animals,  these  to  men.  Blind  but 
yearning  matter  aspires  to  spirit,  intelligent  spirits  to  divinity.  In  every 
grain  of  dust  sleep  an  army  of  future  generations.  As  every  thing  below 
man  gropes  upward  towards  his  conscious  estate,  "  the  trees  being  imi>er- 
fect  men,  that  seem  to  bemoan  their  imprisonment,  rooted  in  the  ground," 
80  man  himself  shall  climb  the  illimitable  ascent  of  creation,  every  step 
a  star.  The  animal  organism  is  a  higher  kind  of  vegetable,  whose  develop- 
ment begins  with  those  substances  with  the  production  of  which  the  life 
of  an  ordinary  vegetable  ends."  The  fact,  too,  that  embryonic  man  passes 
through  ascending  stages  undistinguishable  from  those  of  lower  crea- 
tures, is  full  of  meaning.  Does  it  not  betoken  a  preserved  epitome  of 
the  long  history  of  slowly-rising  existence  ?  What  unplummeted  abysses 
of  time  and  distance  intervene  from  the  primary  rock  to  the  Victoria 
Regia!  and  again  from  the  first  crawling  spine  to  the  fetterless 
mind  of  a  Schelling  I  But,  snail-pace  by  snail-pace,  those  immeasurable 
separations  have  been  bridged  over ;  and  so  every  thing  that  now  lies  at 
the  dark  basis  of  dust  shall  finally  reach  the  transplendent  apex  of 
intellect.  The  objection  of  theological  prejudice  to  this  developing 
succession  of  ascents — that  it  is  degrading — is  an  unhealthy  mistake. 
Whether  we  have  risen  or  fallen  to  our  present  rank,  the  actual  rank 
itself  is  not  altered.  And  in  one  respect  it  is  better  for  man  to  be  an  ad- 
vanced oyster  than  a  degraded  god ;  for  in  the  former  case  the  path  is 
upwards,  in  the  latter  it  is  downwards.  *'  We  wake,"  observes  a  profound 
thinker,  "and  find  ourselves  on  a  stair:  there  are  other  stairs  below  us, 
which  we  seem  to  have  ascended ;  there  are  stairs  above  us,  many  a  one, 
which  go  upward  and  out  of  sight."  Such  was  plainly  the  trust  of  the 
author  of  the  following  exhortation : — 

"  Be  worthy  of  dcnth ;  and  so  learn  to  live 
That  every  incarnatifm  of  thy  poul 
In  other  realms,  and  worlds,  and  firmaments 
Shall  be  more  pure  and  high."' 

Bulwer  likewise  has  said,  "Eternity  maybe  but  an  endless  series  of 
those  emigrations  which  men  call  deaths,  abandonments  of  home  after 
home,  ever  to  fairer  scenes  and  loftier  heights.  Age  after  age,  the  spirit — 
that  glorious  nomad — may  shift  its  tent,  fated  not  to  rest  in  the  dull 
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Elysiuzn  of  the  heathen,  but  carrying  with  it  evermore  its  twin  elements, 
activity  and  desire." 

Bat  there  is  something  unsatisfactory,  even  sad  and  dreary,  in  this 
prospect  of  incessant  migration.  Must  not  the  pilgrim  pine  and  tire  for 
a  goal  of  rest?  Exhausted  with  wanderings,  sated  with  experiments, 
will  he  not  pray  for  the  exempted  lot  of  a  contented  fruition  in  repose  ? 
One  must  weary  at  last  of  being  even  so  sublime  a  vagabond  as  he  whose 
nightly  hostelries  are  stars.  And,  besides,  how  will  sundered  friends  and 
lovers,  between  whom,  on  the  road,  races  and  worlds  interpose,  ever  over- 
take each  other,  and  be  conjoined  to  journey  hand  in  hand  again  or  build 
a  bower  together  by  the  way  ?  A  poet  of  finest  mould,  in  happiest  mood, 
once  saw  a  leaf  drop  from  a  tree  which  overhung  a  mirroring  stream. 
The  reflection  of  the  leaf  in  the  watery  sky-hollow  far  below  seemed  to 
rise  from  beneath  as  swiftly  as  the  object  fell  from  above ;  and  the  two, 
encountering  at  the  surface,  became  one.  Then  he  sang, — touching  with 
his  strain  the  very  marrow  of  deepest  human  desire, — 

**  How  speeds,  from  in  the  river's  thought, 

The  spirit  of  the  leaf  that  fiills, 
Its  heaven  in  that  calm  hosom  wroaght, 

As  mine  among  yon  crimson  walls  I 
From  the  dry  bongh  it  spins,  to  greet 

Its  shadow  on  the  placid  river: 
So  might  I  my  companions  meet, 

Nor  roam  the  coontless  worlds  forever  P 

Moreover,  some  elements  of  this  theory  are  too  grotesque,  are  the  too 
nsh  inferences  from  a  too  crude  induction,  to  win  sober  credit  to  any 
f'xtent.  It  is  easy  to  devise  and  carry  out  in  consistent  descriptive  details 
the  hypothesis  that  the  soul  has  risen,  through  ten  thousand  transitions, 
from  the  condition  of  red  earth  or  a  tadpole  to  its  present  rank,  and 
that,— 

**  As  it  once  cirawIM  npon  the  sod. 
It  yet  shall  grow  to  be  a  god ;" 

but  what  scientific  evidence  is  there  to  confirm  and  establish  the  sup- 
position as  a  truth  ?  Why,  if  it  be  so, — ^to  borrow  the  humorous  satire  of 
good  old  Henry  More, — 

''Then  it  vrill  follow  that  cold-«topping  curd 
And  hardened  moldy  chewc,  when  they  have  rid 
Bae  drcnits  through  the  heart,  at  last  shall  speed 
Of  life  and  sense,  look  thorough  our  thin  eyes 
And  view  the  close  wherein  the  cow  did  feed 
Whence  they  were  mllk'd :  grosse  piesimst  will  grow  wise, 
And  pickled  cncombers  sans  doubt  philosophize  !^ 

The  form  of  this  general  outline  stalks  totteringly  on  stilts  of  fancy,  and 
ipmwls  headlong  with  a  logical  crash  at  the  first  critical  probe. 

The  final  theory  of  the  destination  of  souls,  now  left  to  be  set  forth, 
may  be  designated  by  the  word  transition,^*    It  affirms  that  at  death  they 

«  Ttjlar,  Fbyaical  Theory  of  Another  Lif«,  ch.  xlL 
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pass  from  the  separate  material  worlds,  which  are  their  initiating  nor. 
series,  into  the  common  spiritual  world,  which  is  eyerywhere  present. 
Thus  the  visible  peoples  the  invisible,  each  person  in  his  turn  conscioosly 
rising  from  this  world's  rudimentary  darkness  to  that  world's  universal 
light.    Dwelling  here,  free  souls,  housed  in  frames  of  dissoluble  clay, — 

**  We  hold  a  middle  rank  'twixt  heaTen  and  earth. 
On  the  last  Terge  of  mortal  being  ttand, 
Close  to  the  realm  where  angels  have  their  birth. 
Just  on  the  boundarira  of  the  spirit4and." 

Why  has  Grod  *'  broken  up  the  solid  material  of  the  universe  into  innume- 
rable little  globes,  and  swung  each  of  them  in  the  centre  of  an  impassable 
solitude  of  space,"  unless  it  be  to  train  up  in  the  various  spheres  separate 
households  for  final  union  as  a  single  diversified  family  in  the  boundless 
spiritual  world  ?^^  The  surmise  is  not  unreasonable,  but  recommends 
itself  strongly,  that, — 

"  If  yonder  stars  be  flll'd  with  forms  of  breathing  day  like  ours, 
Perchance  the  tpace  which  tprtadi  between  is  for  a  spirit's  powers.** 

The  soul  encased  in  flesh  is  thereby  confined  to  one  home,  its  natal 
nest ;  but,  liberated  at  death,  it  wanders  at  will,  unobstructed,  through 
every  world  and  cerulean  deep;  and  wheresoever  it  is,  there,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  own  capacity  and  fitness,  is  heaven  and  is  God.**  All 
those  world-spots  so  thickly  scattered  through  the  tree  of  universal  space 
are  but  the  brief  sheltering-places  where  embryo  intelligences  painfully 
clip  their  shells,  and  whence,  as  soon  as  fledged  through  the  discipline  of 
earthly  teaching  and  essays,  the  broodlet  souls  take  exulting  wing  into 
the  mighty  airs  of  immensity,  and  thus  enter  on  their  eternal  emancipa- 
tion. This  coiyecture  is,  of  all  which  have  been  offered  yet,  perhaps 
the  completest,  least  perplexed,  best  recommended  by  its  harmony  with 
our  knowledge  and  our  hope.  And  so  one  might  wish  to  rest  in  it  with 
humble  trust. 

The  final  destiny  of  an  immortal  soul,  after  its  transition  into  the  other 
world,  must  be  either  unending  progress  towards  infinite  perfection,  or 
the  reaching  of  its  perihelion  at  last  and  then  revolving  in  uninterrupted 
fruition.  In  the  former  case,  pursuing  an  infinite  aim,  with  each  degree 
of  its  attainment  the  flying  goal  still  recedes.  In  the  latter  case,  it  will 
in  due  season  touch  its  bound  and  there  be  satisfied, — 

"When  weak  Time  shall  be  poar'd  out 
Into  Eternity,  and  circular  Joys 
BuKe  in  an  endless  round." 

This  result  seems  the  more  probable  of  the  two;  for  the  assertion  of 
countless  decillions  of  personalities  all  progressing  beyond  every  conceiv- 
able limit,  on,  still  on,  forever,  is  incredible.  If  endless  linear  progress 
were  the  destiny  of  each  being,  the  whole  universe  would  at  last  become 
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a  line !  And  though  it  is  true  that  the  idea  of  an  ever-novel  cha«e  attracts 
and  refreshes  the  imagination,  while  the  idea  of  a  monotonous  revolution 
repels  and  wearies  it,  this  is  simply  because  we  judge  after  our  poor 
earthly  experience  and  its  flagging  analogies.  It  will  not  be  so  if  that 
revolution  is  the  vivid  realization  of  all  our  being's  possibilities. 

Let  us  briefly  recapitulate  these  strange  speculations.  The  problem  of 
our  fate,  and  of  its  relation  to  the  entire  course  of  material  existence, 
may  be  solved  in  seven  ways.  First,  there  is  a  constant  succession  of 
growth  and  decay.  Second,  there  is  a  perpetual  ebb  and  flow  of  per- 
sonal emanation  and  impersonal  absorption.  Third,  there  is  an  ever-re- 
curring series  of  the  same  eternal  entities,  a  fixed  number  continually 
reborn.  Fourth,  all  matter  may  be  sublimated  to  personal  spirit,  and 
immortal  souls  alone  remain  to  denizen  boundless  space.  Fifth,  the 
power  of  death  may  cease,  all  the  astronomic  orbs  be  fully  populated  and 
enjoyed,  each  by  one  everlasting  generation  of  fit  inhabitants, — the  present 
order  continuing  in  each  earth  until  enough  have  lived  to  fill  it,  then  aU 
of  them,  physically  restored,  dwelling  on  it  endlessly,  with  no  more  births 
nor  deaths.  Sixth,  if  matter  be  not  transmu  table  to  soul,  when  that 
peculiar  reality  from  which  souls  are  developed  is  exhausted,  and  the 
last  generation  of  incarnated  beings  have  risen  from  the  flesh,  the  mate- 
rial creation  may,  in  addition  to  the  inter-stellar  region,  be  eternally 
appropriated  by  the  spirit-races  to  their  own  free  range  and  use,  through 
adaptations  of  faculty  unknown  to  us  now ;  else  it  may  vanish  as  a  phan- 
tasmal spectacle.  Or,  finally,  souls  may  be  absolutely  created  out  of 
nothing  by  the  omnipotence  of  God,  and  the  universe  may  be  infinite: 
then  the  process  may  proceed,  without  let  or  hinderance,  forever. 

But  men's  beliefe  are  formed  rather  by  the  modes  of  thought  they  have 
learned  to  adopt  than  by  any  proofe  they  have  tested ;  not  by  argumen- 
tation about  a  subject,  but  by  the  way  of  looking  at  it.  The  moralist  re- 
gards all  creation  as  the  work  of  a  personal  God,  a  theatre  of  moral  ends, 
— a  just  Providence  watching  over  the  parts,  and  the  conscious  immortal- 
ity of  the  actors  an  inevitable  accompaniment.  The  physicist  contem- 
plates the  universe  as  constituted  of  atoms  of  attraction  and  repulsion, 
which  subsist  in  perfect  mobility  through  space,  but  are  concreted  in  the 
molecular  masses  of  the  planets.  The  suns  are  vast  engines  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  heat  or  motion,  the  equivalent  of  aU  kinds  of  force.  This,  in 
its  diffusion,  causes  innumerable  circulations  and  combinations  of  the  ori- 
g;inal  atoms.  Organic  growth,  life,  is  the  fruition  of  a  force  derived  from 
the  sun.  Decay,  death,  is  the  rendering  up  of  that  force  in  its  equiva- 
lents. Thus,  the  universe  is  a  composite  unity  of  force,  a  solidarity  of  ul- 
timate unities  which  are  indestructible,  though  in  constant  circulation  of 
new  groupings  and  journeys.  To  the  religious  faith  of  the  moralist,  man 
18  an  eternal  person,  reaping  what  he  has  sowed.  To  the  speculative 
intellect  of  the  physicist,  man  is  an  atomic  force,  to  be  liberated  into  the 
ethereal  medium  until  again  harnessed  in  some  organism.  In  both.  ca&^ 
he  is  unmoHal:  but  in  that,  aa  a  free  citizen  of  the  ideal  world  •,  in  Ibift^ 
Ma's  Mying  particle  of  the  dynamic  immenaity. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BARBARIAN   NOTIONS  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

Proceeding  now  to  give  an  account  of  the  fancies  and  opinions  in  re- 
gard to  a  future  life  which  have  been  prevalent,  in  different  ages,  in 
various  nations  of  the  earth,  it  will  be  best  to  begin  by  presenting,  in  a 
rapid  series,  some  sketches  of  the  conceits  of  those  uncivilized  tribes  who 
did  not — so  far  as  our  knowledge  reaches — ^possess  a  doctrine  sufficiently 
distinctive  and  full,  or  important  enough  in  its  historical  relations,  to 
warrant  a  detailed  treatment  in  separate  chapters. 

We  will  glance  first  at  the  negroes.  According  to  all  accounts,  while 
there  are,  among  the  numerous  tribes,  diversities  and  degrees  of  supersti- 
tion, there  is  yet,  throughout  the  native  pagan  population  of  Africa,  a 
marked  general  agreement  of  belief  in  the  survival  of  the  soul,  in 
spectres,  divination,  and  witchcraft ;  and  there  is  a  general  similarity  of 
funeral  usages.  Early  travellers  tell  us  that  the -Bushmen  conceived  the 
soul  to  be  immortal,  and  as  impalpable  as  a  shadow,  and  that  they  were 
much  afraid  of  the  return  of  deceased  spirits  to  haunt  them.  They  were 
accustomed  to  pray  to  their  departed  countrymen  not  to  molest  them, 
but  to  stay  away  in  quiet.  They  also  employed  exorcisers  to  lay  those  ill- 
omened  ghosts.  Mciners  relates  of  some  inhabitants  of  the  Guinea  coast 
that  their  fear  of  ghosts  and  their  childish  credulity  reached  such  a  pitch 
that  they  threw  their  dead  into  the  ocean,  in  the  expectation  of  thus 
drowning  90ul  and  body  together. 

Superstitions  as  gross  and  lawless  still  have  full  swny.  Wilson,  whose 
travels  and  residence  there  for  twenty  years  have  enabled  him  to  furnish 
the  most  reliable  information,  says,  in  his  recent  work,*  "A  native 
African  would  as  soon  doubt  his  present  as  his  future  state  of  being." 
Every  dream,  every  stray  suggestion  of  the  mind,  is  interpreted,  with  un- 
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questioning  credence,  as  a  visit  from  the  dead,  a  whisper  from  a  departed 
BOuL  If  a  man  wakes  up  with  pains  in  his  bones  or  muscles,  it  is  because 
his  spirit  has  wandered  abroad  in  the  night  and  been  flogged  by  some 
other  spirit.  On  certain  occasions  the  whole  community  start  up  at 
midnight,  with  clubs,  torches,  and  hideous  yells,  to  drive  the  evil 
sj3irits  out  of  the  village.  They  seem  to  believe  that  the  souls  of  dead 
men  take  rank  with  good  or  bad  spirits,  as  they  have  themselves  been 
good  or  bad  in  this  life.  They  bury  with  the  deceased  clothing,  orna- 
ments, utensils,  and  statedly  convey  food  to  the  grave  for  the  use  of  the 
revisiting  spirit.  With  the  body  of  king  Weir  of  the  Cavalla  towns,  who 
was  buried  in  December  of  1854,  in  presence  of  several  missionaries,  was 
interred  a  quantity  of  rice,  palm-oil,  beef,  and  rum :  it  was  supposed  the 
ghost  of  the  sable  monarch  would  come  back  and  consume  these 
articles.  The  African  tribes,  where  their  notions  have  not  been  modified  by 
Christian  or  by  Mohammedan  teachings,  appear  to  have  no  definite  idea 
of  a  heaven  or  of  a  hell ;  but  future  reward  or  punishment  is  considered 
under  the  general  conception  of  an  association,  in  the  disembodied  state, 
with  the  benignant  or  with  the  demoniacal  powers. 

The  New  Zealanders  imagine  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  go  to  a  place 
beneath  the  earth,  called  Reinga.  The  path  to  this  region  is  a  precipice 
close  to  the  sea-shore  at  the  North  Cape.  It  is  said  that  the  natives  who 
live  in  the  neighborhood  can  at  night  hear  sounds  caused  by  the  passing 
of  spirits  thither  through  the  air.  After  a  great  battle  they  are  thus 
warned  of  the  event  long  before  the  news  can  arrive  by  natural  means.* 
It  is  a  common  superstition  with  them  that  the  left  eye  of  every  chief, 
aft«r  his  death,  becomes  a  star.  The  Pleiades  are  seven  New  Zealand 
chiefs,  brothers,  who  were  slain  together  in  battle  and  are  now  fixed  in 
the  sky,  one  eye  of  each,  in  the  shape  of  a  star,  being  the  only  part  of 
them  that  is  visible.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  mythological  doc- 
trine of  the  glittering  host  of  heaven  being  an  assemblage  of  the  departed 
heroes  of  earth  never  received  a  more  ingenious  version.'  Certainly  it  is 
a  magnificent  piece  of  insular  egotism.  It  is  noticeable  here  that,  in  the 
Korse  mythology,  Thor,  having  slain  Thiasse,  the  giant  genius  of  winter, 
throws  his  eyes  up  to  heaven,  and  they  become  stars.  Shungie,  a  cele- 
brated New  Zealand  king,  said  he  had  on  one  occasion  eaten  the  left  eye 
of  a  great  chief  whom  he  had  killed  in  battle,  for  the  purpose  of  thus 
increasing  the  glory  of  his  own  eye  when  it  should  be  transferred  to  the 
firmament.  Sometimes,  apparently,  it  was  thought  that  there  was  a 
separate  immortality  for  each  of  the  eyes  of  the  dead, — the  left  ascending 
to  heaven  as  a  star,  the  right,  in  the  form  of  a  spirit,  taking  flight  for 
Beinga. 

The  custom,  common  in  Africa  and  in  New  Zealand,  of  slaying  the 
slaves  or  the  wives  of  an  important  person  at  his  death  and  burying 

»a>ortiand^  TndJtknu  of  the  New  Zeaiaoders,  ch.  vll. 
»Ltbrarj  of  Eat.  Kaowl. :  The  New  Zealanders,  pp.  223-237. 
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them  with  him,  prevails  also  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fe^ee  Islands. 
A  chiefs  wives  are  sometimes  strangled  on  these  occasions,  sometimes 
buried  alive.  One  cried  to  her  brother,  "I  wish  to  die,  that  I  may  accom- 
pany my  husband  to  the  land  where  he  has  gone.  Love  me,  and  make 
haste  to  strangle  me,  that  I  may  overtake  him."^  Departing  souls  go  to 
the  tribunal  of  Ndengei,  who  either  receives  them  into  bliss,  or  seods 
them  back,  as  ghosts,  to  haunt  the  scenes  of  their  former  exiateooe,  or 
distributes  them  as  food  to  devils,  or  imprisons  them  for  a  period  and 
then  dooms  them  to  annihilation.  The  Feejees  are  also  very  much  afhdd 
of  Samiulo,  ruler  of  a  subterranean  world,  who  sits  at  the  brink  of  a 
huge  fiery  cavern,  into  which  he  hurls  the  souls  he  dislikes.  In  the  road 
to  Ndengei  stands  an  enormous  giant,  armed  with  an  axe,  who  tries  to 
maim  and  murder  the  passing  souls.  A  powerful  chief,  whose  gun  was 
interred  with  him,  loaded  it,  and,  when  he  came  near  the  giant,  shot  at 
him,  and  ran  by  while  the  monster  was  dodging  the  bullet. 

The  people  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  held  a  confused  medley  of  notions 
as  to  another  life.  In  different  persons  among  them  were  found,  in  re- 
gard to  this  subject,  superstitious  terror,  blank  indifference,  positive  un- 
belief. The  current  fancy  was  that  the  souls  of  the  chiefs  were  led,  by  a 
god  whose  name  denotes  the  "eyeball  of  the  sun,"  to  a  life  in  the 
heavens,  while  plebeian  souls  went  down  to  Akea,  a  lugubrious  under- 
ground abode.  Some  thought  spirits  were  destroyed  in  this  realm  of 
darkness ;  others,  that  they  were  eaten  by  a  stronger  race  of  spirits  there; 
others  still,  that  they  survived  there,  subsisting  upon  lizards  and  butter- 
flies.^ What  a  piteous  life  they  must  have  led  here  whose  imaginations 
could  only  soar  to  a  future  so  unattractive  as  this  I 

The  Kamtschadales  send  all  the  dead  alike  to  a  subterranean  ely- 
sium,  where  they  shall  find  again  their  wives,  clothes,  tools,  huts,  and 
where  they  shall  fish  and  ]iunt.  All  is  there  as  here,  except  that  there 
are  no  fire-spouting  mountains,  no  bogs,  streams,  inundations,  and  im- 
passable snows;  and  neither  hunting  nor  fishing  is  ever  pursued  in  vain 
there.  This  lower  paradise  is  but  a  beautified  Kamtschatka,  freed  from 
discommoding  hardships  and  cleansed  of  tormenting  Cossacks  and 
Russians.  They  have  no  hell  for  the  rectification  of  the  present  wrong 
relations  of  virtue  and  misery,  vice  and  happiness.  The  only  distinction 
they  appear  to  make  is  that  all  who  in  Kamtschatka  are  poor,  and  have 
few  small  and  weak  dogs,  shall  there  be  rich  and  be  furnished  with  strong 
and  fat  dogs.  The  power  of  imagination  is  very  remarkable  in  this  raw 
people,  bringing  the  future  life  so  near,  and  awakening  such  an  impatient 
longing  for  it  and  for  their  former  companions  that  they  often,  the 
sooner  to  secure  a  habitation  there,  anticipate  the  natural  time  of  their 
death  by  suicide.* 


*  Wilkes,  Namtlve  of  the  U.  8.  Exploring  Expeditkm,  rol.  iU.  eh.  8. 
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The  Esqaimaux  betray  the  mfluence  of  their  clime  and  habits,  in  the 
formation  of  their  ideas  of  the  life  to  oome,  as  plainly  as  the  Kamtscha- 
dales  do.  The  employments  and  enjoyments  of  their  future  state  are 
rude  and  earthy.  They  say  the  soul  descends  through  successive  places 
of  habitation,  the  first  of  which  is  fiill  of  pains  and  horrors.  The  good, 
— that  is,  the  courageous  and  skilful,  those  who  have  endured  severe 
hardships  and  mastered  many  seals, — ^passing  through  this  first  residence, 
find  that  the  other  mansions  regularly  improve.  They  finally  reach  an 
abode  of  perfect  satisfaction,  far  beneath  the  storms  of  the  sea,  where 
the  sun  is  never  obscured  by  night,  and  where  reindeer  wander  in  great 
droves  beside  waters  that  never  congeal,  and  wherein  the  whale,  the 
wabns,  and  the  best  sea-fowls  always  abound.^  Hell  is  deep,  but  heaven 
deeper  stiQ.  Hell,  they  think,  is  among  the  roots,  rocks,  monsters,  and 
cold  of  the  frozen  or  vexed  and  suffering  waters;  but 

"Btneath  tempeatuons  sens  and  fields  of  lea 
Their  creed  has  placed  a  lowlier  paradise.'* 

The  Greenlanders,  too,  located  their  elysium  beneath  the  abysses  of 
the  ocean,  where  the  good  Spirit  Torngarsuk  held  his  reign  in  a  happy 
and  eternal  summer.  The  wizards,  who  pretended  to  visit  this  region  at 
will,  described  the  disembodied  souls  as  pallid,  and,  if  one  sought  to 
seize  them,  unsubstantial.'  Some  of  these  people,  however,  fixed  the 
site  of  paradise  in  the  sky,  and  regarded  the  aurora  borealis  as  the  play- 
ing of  happy  souls.    So  Coleridge  pictures  the  Laplander 

"  Marking  the  streamy  banners  of  the  North, 
And  thinking  he  those  spirits  soon  should  Jdn 
Who  there,  in  floating  robea  of  rosy  light. 
Dance  sportiTely.** 

BQt  others  believed  this  state  of  restlessness  in  the  clouds  was  the  fate 
only  of  the  worthless,  who  were  there  pinched  with  hunger  and  plied 
with  torments.  All  agreed  in  looking  for  another  state  of  existence, 
where,  under  diverse  circumstances,  happiness  and  misery  should  be 
swarded,  in  some  degree  at  least,  according  to  desert.* 

The  Peruvians  taught  that  the  reprobate  were  sentenced  to  a  hell 
litaated  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  where  they  must  endure  centuries  of 
toQ  and  anguish.  Their  paradise  was  away  in  the  blue  dome  of  heaven. 
There  the  spirits  of  the  worthy  would  lead  a  life  of  tranquil  luxury.  At 
the  death  of  a  Peruvian  noble  his  wives  and  servants  frequently  were  slain, 
to  go  with  him  and  wait  on  him  in  that  happy  region.^  Many  authors, 
including  Prescott,  yielding  too  easy  credence  to  the  very  questionable 
assertions  of  the  Spanish  chroniclers,  have  attributed  to  the  Peruvians  a 
belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Various  travellers  and  writers 
have  also  predicated  this  belief  of  savage  nations  in  Central  Africa,  of 

^Prlc^ud,  Phyrfeal  BM.  of  Mankind,  Tri.  t  cA.  .2,  'JE^«de,  OreenlaDd,  cb.  IS. 
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certain  South  Sea  islanders,  and  of  several  native  tribes  in  North  America. 
In  all  these  cases  the  supposition  is  probably  erroneous,  as  we  think  for 
the  following  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  idea  of  a  resurrection  of 
the  body  is  either  a  late  conception  of  the  associative  imagination,  or 
else  a  doctrine  connected  with  a  speculative  theory  of  recurring  epochs 
in  the  destiny  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  in  both  instances  too  subtle  and 
elaborate  for  an  uncultivated  people.  Secondly,  in  none  of  the  cases  re- 
ferred to  has  any  reliable  evidence  been  given  of  the  actual  existence  of 
the  belief  in  question.  It  has  merely  been  inferred,  by  persons  to  whose 
minds  the  doctrine  was  previously  familiar,  from  phenomena  by  no 
means  necessarily  implying  it.  For  example,  a  recent  author  ascribes  to 
the  Feejees  the  belief  that  there  will  be  a  resurrection  of  the  body  just 
as  it  was  at  the  time  of  death.  The  only  datum  on  which  he  founds  this 
astounding  assertion  is  that  they  often  seem  to  prefer  to  die  in  the  full 
vigor  of  manhood  ratheir  than  in  decrepit  old  age  I**  Thirdly,  we  know 
that  the  observation  and  statements  of  the  Spanish  monks  and  historians, 
in  regard  to  the  religion  of  the  pagans  of  South  America,  were  of  the 
most  imperfect  and  reckless  character.  They  perpetrated  gross  frauds, 
such  OS  planting  in  the  face  of  high  precipices  white  stones  in  the  shape 
of  the  cross,  and  then  pointing  to  them  in  proof  of  their  assertion  that, 
before  the  Christians  came,  the  Devil  had  here  parodied  the  rites  and 
doctrines  of  the  gospel.^^  They  said  the  Mexican  goddess,  wife  of  the 
sun,  was  Eve,  or  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  Quetzalcoatl  was  St.  Thomas  1" 
Such  affirmers  are  to  be  cautiously  followed.  Finally,  it  is  a  quite  signifi- 
cant fact  that  while  some  point  to  the  pains  which  the  Peruvians  took  in 
embalming  their  dead  as  a  proof  that  they  looked  for  a  resurrection  of 
the  body,  Acosta  expressly  says  that  they  did  not  believe  in  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  that  this  unbelief  was  the  cause  of  their  embalming.**  Garci- 
laso  de  la  Vega,  in  his  *'  Royal  Commentaries  of  the  Peruvian  Incas,"  says 
that  when  he  asked  some  Peruvians  why  they  took  so  great  care  to  pre- 
serve in  the  cemeteries  of  the  dead  the  nails  and  hair  which  had  been 
cut  off,  they  replied  that  in  the  day  of  resurrection  the  dead  would 
come  forth  with  whatever  of  their  bodies  was  left,  and  there  would  be 
too  great  a  press  of  business  in  that  day  for  them  to  afford  time  to  go 
hunting  round  after  their  hair  and  nails  !^*  The  fancy  of  a  Christian  is 
too  plain  here.  If  the  answer  were  really  made  by  the  natives,  they 
were  playing  a  joke  on  their  credulous  questioner,  or  seeking  to  please 
him  with  distorted  echoes  of  his  own  faith. 

The  conceits  as  to  a  future  life  entertained  by  the  Mexicans  varied 
considerably  from  those  of  their  neighbors  of  Peru.  Souls  neither  good 
nor  bad,  or  whose  virtues  and  vices  balanced  each  other,  were  to  enter  a 
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ineclium  state  of  idleness  and  empty  content.  The  wicketl,  or  those 
dying  in  any  of  certain  enumerated  modes  of  death,  went  to  Mictlan, 
a  dismal  hell  within  the  earth.  The  souls  of  those  struck  by  light- 
ning, or  drowned,  or  dying  by  any  of  a  given  list  of  diseases, — also 
the  souls  of  children, — ^were  transferred  to  a  remote  elysium,  Tlalocan. 
There  was  a  place  in  the  chief  temple  where,  it  was  supposed, 
once  a  year  the  spirits  of  all  the  children  who  had  been  sacrificed  to 
Tlaloc  invisibly  came  and  assisted  in  the  ceremonies.  The  ultimate 
heaven  was  reserved  for  warriors  who  bravely  fell  in  battle,  for  women 
who  died  in  labor,  for  those  offered  up  in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and 
for  a  few  others.  These  passed  immediately  to  the  house  of  the  sun, 
their  chief  god,  whom  they  accompanied  for  a  term  of  years,  with  songs, 
dances,  and  revelry,  in  his  circuit  around  the  sky.  Then,  animating  the 
forms  of  birds  of  gay  plumage,  they  lived  as  beautiful  songsters  among 
the  flowers,  now  on  earth,  now  in  heaven,  at  their  pleasure.*'  It  was  the 
Mexican  custom  to  dress  the  dead  man  in  the  garb  appropriated  to  the 
guardian  deity  of  his  craft  or  condition  in  life.  They  gave  him  a  jug  of 
water.  They  placed  with  him  slips  of  paper  to  serve  as  passports  through 
guarded  gates  and  perilous  defiles  in  the  other  world.  They  made  a  fire 
of  his  clothes  and  utensils,  to  w^arm  the  shivering  soul  while  traversing  a 
region  of  cold  winds  beyond  the  grave."  The  following  sentence  occurs 
in  a  poem  composed  by  one  of  the  old  Aztec  monarchs: — "Illustrious 
nobles,  loyal  subjects,  let  us  aspire  to  that  heaven  where  all  is  eternal 
and  corruption  cannot  come.  The  horrors  of  the  tomb  are  but  the 
cradle  of  the  sun,  and  the  shadows  of  death  are  brilliant  lights  for  the 
stiurs."" 

Amidst  the  mass  of  whimsical  conceptions  entering  into  the  faith  of 
the  widelyHspread  tribes  of  North  America,  we  find  a  ruling  agreement  in 
the  cardinal  features  of  their  thought  concerning  a  future  state  of  exist- 
ence. In  common  with  nearly  all  barbarous  nations,  they  felt  great  fear 
of  apparitions.  The  Sioux  were  in  the  habit  of  addressing  the  deceased 
at  his  burial,  and  imploring  him  to  stay  in  his  own  place  and  not  come  to 
distress  them.  Their  funeral  customs^  too,  from  one  extremity  of  the 
continent  to  the  other,  were  very  much  alike.  Those  who  have  reported 
their  opinions  to  us,  from  the  earliest  Jesuit  missionaries  to  the  latest 
investigators  of  their  mental  characteristics,  concur  in  ascribing  to  them 
a  deep  trust  in  a  life  to  come,  a  cheerful  view  of  its  conditions,  and  a  re- 
markable freedom  from  the  dread  of  dying.  Charlevoix  says,  "The  best- 
established  opinion  among  the  natives  is  the  immortality  of  the  soul.'' 
On  the  basis  of  an  account  written  by  William  Penn,  Pope  composed  the 
famous  passage  in  his  "  Essay  on  Man  \" — 

**  Lo!  the  poor  Indian,  whose  nntutor'd  mind 
Sees  Qod  in  clonds  and  hears  him  in  the  wind. 


^OadhfinOt'BMorj  of  Mexico^  book  ri.§ectl,  ^^  Ibid.  MCt.  89. 

^Finteott,  Cooqamt  <^  MiexhOf  rot,  /.  cb.  dL 
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His  sonl  proud  Bcience  nerer  taught  to  stray 

Far  as  th«  solar  walk  or  milky  way : 

Yet  simple  nature  to  bis  fiUth  bath  giTen, 

Behind  the  cload-topp*d  bill,  an  bnmbler  heatvo. 

Some  safer  world  in  depth  of  woods  embraced, 

Or  happier  island  in  the  watery  waste. 

To  be,  contents  bis  natural  desire : 

He  asks  no  angel's  %nng,  no  8eraph*s  flre^ 

But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 

His  ftithAil  dog  shall  bear  him  company." 

Their  rude  instinctive  belief  in  the  sours  survival,  and  surmises  as  to  its 
destiny,  are  implied  in  their  funeral  rites,  which,  as  already  stated,  were, 
with  some  exceptions,  strikingly  similar  even  in  the  remotest  tribes." 

In  the  bark  coffin,  with  a  dead  Indian  the  Onondagas  buried  a  kettle 
of  provisions,  a  pair  of  moccasins,  a  piece  of  deer-skin  and  sinews  of 
the  deer  to  sew  patches  on  the  moccasins,  which  it  was  supposed  the 
deceased  would  wear  out  on  his  journey.  They  also  furnished  him  with 
a  bow  and  arrows,  a  tomahawk  and  knife,  to  procure  game  with  to  live 
on  while  pursuing  his  way  to  the  land  of  spirits,  the  blissful  regions  of 
Ha-wah-ne-u.^  Several  Indian  nations,  instead  of  burying  the  food,  sus- 
pended it  above  the  grave,  and  renewed  it  from  time  to  time.  Some  writers 
have  explained  this  custom  by  the  hypothesis  of  an  Indian  belief  in  two 
souls,  one  of  which  departed  to  the  realm  of  the  dead,  while  the  other 
tarried  by  the  mound  until  the  body  was  decayed,  or  until  it  had  itself 
found  a  chance  to  be  born  in  a  new  body.**  The  supposition  seems  forced 
and  extremely  doubtful.  The  truth  probably  lies  in  a  simpler  explana- 
tion, which  will  be  offered  further  on. 

The  Winnebagoes  located  paradise  above,  and  called  the  milky  way 
the  "  Road  of  the  Dead.""  It  was  so  white  with  the  crowds  of  journey- 
ing ghosts !  But  almost  all,  like  the  Ojibways,  imagined  their  elysium  to 
lie  far  in  the  West.  The  soul,  freed  from  the  body,  follows  a  wide  beaten 
path  westward,  and  enters  a  country  abounding  with  all  that  an  Indian 
covets.  On  the  borders  of  this  blessed  land,  in  a  long  glade,  he  finds  his 
relatives,  for  many  generations  back,  gathered  to  welcome  him."  The 
Chippewas,  and  several  other  important  tribes,  always  kindled  fires  on 
the  fresh  graves  of  their  dead,  and  kept  them  burning  four  suoeessive 
nights,  to  light  the  wandering  souls  on  their  way.**  An  Indian  myth 
represents  the  ghosts  coming  back  from  Ponemah,  the  land  of  the  Here- 
after, and  singing  this  song  to  the  miraculous  Hiawatha  :-^ 

**  Do  not  lay  such  heavy  burdens 
On  the  graTes  of  those  yon  bury. 
Not  such  weight  of  ftirs  and  wampum. 


M  Baumgarten,  Oeschichte  der  VBIker  ^00  America,  ziiL  hanpte.:  vom  Tod,  Tergrtbnlw,  nnd 
Trauer. 
*>  Cltfke,  Onondaga,  rol.  i.  p.  51. 

n  Htiller,  Geschicbte  der  Amerikanischen  Urreligionen,  sect  6QL  ^ 

■  Schoolcnift,  History,  *c.  of  the  Indian  Tribes,  part  !▼.  p.  240. 
»JMd.pturtiL p.  135.  » IbkL part ▼. p. 64;  part hr. p. 66. 
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Not  meh  wuigtat  of  pots  and  kettles; 
For  the  q[»irit«  flUnt  beneath  them. 
Only  giTe  tliem  food  to  carry, 
Only  give  them  Are  to  light  them. 
Four  days  ia  the  spirit's  Joamey 
T6  the  land  of  ghosts  and  shadows^ 
Fonr  its  lonely  night-encampments. 
Therefore,  when  the  dead  are  bnried, 
Let  a  fire,  as  night  approaches. 
Four  times  on  the  grave  be  kindled, 
That  the  sool  upon  its  journey 
May  not  grope  about  in  darkness.*'* 

The  subject  of  a  future  state  seems  to  have  been  by  &r  the  most  pro- 
minent one  in  the  Indian  imagination.  They  relate  inany  traditions  of 
persons  who  have  entered  it,  and  returned,  and  given  descriptions  of  it. 
A  young  brave,  having  lost  his  betrothed,  determined  to  follow  her  to  the 
land  of  souls.  Far  South,  beyond  the  region  of  ice  and  snows,  he  ccune 
to  a  lodge  standing  before  the  entrance  to  wide  blue  plains.  Leaving 
his  body  there,  he  embarked  in  a  white  stone  canoe  to  cross  a  lake.  He 
saw  the  souls  of  wicked  Indians  sinking  in  the  lake ;  but  the  good  gained 
an  elysian  shore,  where  all  was  warmth,  beauty,  ease,  and  eternal  youth, 
and  where  the  air  was  food.  The  Master  of  Breath  sent  him  back,  but 
promised  that  he  might  at  death  return  and  stay.*  The  Wyandots  tell  of 
a  dwarf,  Tcha-ka-bech,  who  climbed  a  tree  which  grew  higher  as  often  as 
he  blew  on  it.  At  last  he  reached  heaven,  and  discovered  it  to  be  an 
excellent  place.  He  descended  the  tree,  building  wigwams  at  inter- 
vals in  the  branches.  He  then  returned  with  his  sister  and  nephew, 
resting  each  night  in  one  of  the  wigwams.  He  set  his  traps  up  there  to 
catch  animals.  Rising  in  the  night  to  go  and  examine  his  traps,  he 
saw  one  all  on  fire,  and,  upon  approaching  it,  found  that  he  had  caught 
the  sun! 

Where  the  Indian  is  found  believing  in  a  Devil  and  a  hell,  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  his  intercourse  with  Europeans.  These  elements  of  horror  were 
foreign  to  his  original  religion.*^  There  are  in  some  quarters  faint  traces 
of  a  single  purgatorial  or  retributive  conception.  It  is  a  representation 
of  paradise  as  an  island,  the  ordeal  consisting  in  the  passage  of  the  dark 
river  or  lake  which  surrounds  it.  The  worthy  cross  with  entire  facility, 
the  unworthy  only  after  tedious  struggles.  Some  say  the  latter  are 
drowned ;  others,  that  they  sink  up  to  their  chins  in  the  water,  where 
they  pass  eternity  in  vain  desires  to  attain  the  alluring  land  on  which 
they  gaze."  Even  this  notion  may  be  a  modification  consequent  upon 
European  influence.  At  all  events,  it  is  subordinate  in  force  and  only 
occasional  in  occurrence.  For  the  most  part,  in  the  Indian  faith  mercy 
swallows  up  the  other  attributes  of  the  Great  Spirit.    The  Indian  dies 


*  LoQgleUov,  Song  of  Hiawatha,  six. :  The  Ghosts. 

*  Schootcraft,  lodtaa  In  his  Wigwam,  p.  70. 

«  Loriciel,  EM.  Wmkm  of  United  Bntbrm  to  N.  A.  ladUuta,  part  L  eh.  8. 
»ScAoakn/^Imil»aiabMWIgrwmo,p.2lfZ    HJWoiy,  As.  of  Indian  THbtB,  pMt  It.  p.  11^ 
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without  fear,  looking  for  no  punishments,  only  for  rewards.*  He  regards 
the  Master  of  Breath  not  as  a  holy  judge,  but  as  a  kind  father.  He 
welcomes  death  as  opening  the  door  to  a  sweet  land.  Ever  charm- 
ingly on  his  closing  eyes  dawns  the  prospect  of  the  aboriginal  elysium, 
a  gorgeous  region  of  soft  shades,  gliding  streams,  verdant  groves  wav- 
ing in  gentle  airs,  warbling  birds,  herds  of  stately  deer  and  buffalo 
browsing  on  level  plains.  It  is  the  earth  in  noiseless  and  solemn  meta- 
morphosis.** 

We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  endeavoring  to  explain  the  pur- 
port and  origin  of  the  principal  ceremonies  and  notions  which  have  now 
been  set  forth  pertaining  to  the  disembodied  state.  The  first  source  of 
these  particulars  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  any  clear  mental  perceptions,  or 
conscious  dogmatic  belief,  but  in  the  natural  workings  of  affection, 
memory,  and  sentiment.  Among  almost  every  people,  from  the  Chinese 
to  the  Araucanians,  from  the  Ethiopians  to  the  Dacotahs,  rites  of  honor 
have  been  paid  to  the  dead,  various  offerings  have  been  placed  at  their 
graves.  The  Vedas  eiyoin  the  offering  of  a  cake  to  the  ghosts  of  ances- 
tors back  to  the  third  generation.  The  Greeks  were  wont  to  pour  wine, 
oil,  milk,  and  blood  into  canals  made  in  the  graves  of  their  dead.  The 
enrly  Christians  adopted  these  **  Feasts  of  the  Dead" — as  Augustine  and 
TertuUian  call  them — from  the  heathen,  and  celebrated  them  over  the 
graves  of  their  martyrs  and  of  their  other  deceased  friends.  Such  customs 
as  these  among  savages  like  the  Shillooks  or  the  Choctaws  are  usually 
supposed  to  imply  the  belief  that  the  souls  of  the  deceased  remain  about 
the  places  of  sepulture  and  physically  partake  of  the  nourishment  thus 
furnished.  The  interpretation  is  farther  fetched  than  need  be,  and  is 
unlikely ;  or,  at  all  events,  if  it  be  true  in  some  cases,  it  is  not  the  whole 
truth.  In  the  first  place,  these  people  see  that  the  food  and  drink  re- 
main untouched,  the  weapons  and  utensils  are  left  unused  in  the  grave. 
Secondly,  there  are  often  certain  features  in  the  barbaric  ritual  obviously 
metaphorical,  incapable  of  literal  acceptance.  For  instance,  the  Winne- 
bagoes  light  a  small  fire  on  the  grave  of  a  deceased  warrior  to  light  him 
on  his  journey  to  the  land  of  souls,  although  they  say  that  journey  extends 
to  a  distance  of  four  days  and  nights  and  is  wlioUy  invisible.  They  light 
and  tend  that  watch-fire  as  a  memorial  of  their  departed  companion  and  a 
rude  expression  of  their  own  emotions ;  as  an  unconscious  emidem  of  their  own 
struggling  fodth,  not  as  a  beacon  to  the  straying  ghost.  Again,  the  Indian 
mother,  losing  a  nursing  infant,  spurts  some  of  her  milk  into  the  fire, 
that  the  little  spirit  may  not  want  for  nutriment  on  its  solitary  path.'* 
Plato  approvingly  quotes  Hesiod's  statement  that  the  souls  of  noble  men 
become  guardian  demons  coursing  the  air,  messengers  and  agents  of  the 
gods  in  the  world.  Therefore,  he  adds,  "we  should  reverence  their 
tombs  and  establish  solemn  rites  and  offerings  there ;"  though  by  his  very 


»  Schoolcraft,  History  of  IndUn  Tribes,  part  U.  {k  68.  »>  Ibid.  pp.  403,  404. 

^  Andree,  North  America,  p.  246. 
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statement  these  places  were  not  the  dwellings  or  haunts  of  the  freely- 
circuiting  spirits.** 

Not  by  an  intellectual  doctrine,  but  by  an  instinctive  association,  when 
not  resisted  and  corrected,  w^e  connect  the  souls  of  the  dead  in  our 
thoughts  with  the  burial-places  of  their  forms.  The  New  Zealand  priests 
pretend  by  their  spells  to  bring  wandering  souls  within  the  enclosed 
graveyards.**  These  sepulchral  folds  are  full  of  ghosts.  A  sentiment 
native  to  the  human  breast  draws  pilgrims  to  the  tombs  of  Shaksx>eare 
and  Washington,  and,  if  not  restrained  and  guided  by  cultivated  thought, 
would  lead  them  to  make  offerings  there.  Until  the  death  of  Louis  XV., 
the  kings  of  France  lay  in  state  and  were  served  as  in  life  for  forty  days 
after  they  died.**  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  wring  any  doc- 
trinal significance  from  these  customs.  The  same  sentiment  which,  in  one 
form,  among  the  Alfoer  inhabitants  of  the  Arru  Islands,  when  a  man 
dies,  leads  hia  relatives  to  assemble  and  destroy  whatever  he  has  left, 
— ^which,  in  another  form,  causes  the  Papist  to  offer  burning  candles, 
wreaths,  and  crosses,  and  to  recite  prayers,  before  the  shrines  of  the  dead 
saints, — ^which,  in  still  another  form,  moved  Albert  Dlirer  to  place  all  the 
pretty  playthings  of  his  child  in  the  coffin  and  bury  them  with  it, — tliis 
same  sentiment,  in  its  undefined  spontaneous  workings,  impelled  the 
Peruvian  to  embalm  his  dead,  the  Blackfoot  to  inter  his  brave's  hunting- 
equipments  with  him,  and  the  Clierokee  squaw  to  hang  fresh  food  above 
the  totem  on  her  husband's  grave-post.  What  should  we  think  if  we 
oould  foresee  that,  a  thousand  years  hence,  when  the  present  doctrines 
and  customs  of  France  and  America  are  forgotten,  some  antiquary, 
seeking  the  reason  why  the  mourners  in  P^re-la-Chaise  and  Mount 
Auburn  laid  clusters  of  flowers  on  the  graves  of  their  lamented  ones, 
should  deliberately  conclude  that  it  was  believ^  the  souls  remained  in 
the  bodies  in  the  tomb  and  eryoyed  the  perfume  of  the  flowers?  An 
American  traveller,  writing  from  Vienna  on  All-Saints'  Day,  in  1855,  do- 
scribes  the  avenues  of  the  great  cemetery  filled  with  people  hanging  fes- 
toons of  flowers  on  the  tombstones,  and  placing  burning  candles  of  wax 
on  the  graves,  and  kneeling  in  devotion ;  it  being  their  childish  belief,  he 
aajs,  that  their  prayers  on  this  day  have  efficacy  to  release  their  deceased 
relatives  from  purgatory,  and  that  the  dim  taper  ffickering  on  the  sod 
lights  the  unbormd  soul  to  its  heavenly  home.  Of  course  these  rites  are 
not  literal  expressions  of  literal  beliefs,  but  are  symbols  of  ideas,  emblems 
of  sentiments,  figurative  and  inadequate  shadows  of  a  theological  doc- 
trine, although,  as  is  well  known,  there  is,  among  the  most  ignorant  per- 
sons, scarcely  any  deliberately-apprehended  distinction  between  image 
«&d  entity,  material  representation  and  spiritual  verity. 

If  a  member  of  the  Oneida  tribe  died  when  they  were  away  from  home, 
they  buried  him  with  great  solemnity,  setting  a  mark  over  the  grave;  and 


I  BflfmbUe^  book  r.  cb.  15.  m r.  Taylor,  Now  Zealand,  cb.  7. 
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whenever  they  passed  that  way  afterwards  they  visited  the  spot,  singing 
a  mournful  song  and  casting  stones  upon  it,  thus  giving  symbolic  expres- 
sion to  their  feelings.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  this  song  an  incan- 
tation to  secure  the  repose  of  the  buried  brave,  and  the  stones  thrown  to 
prevent  his  rising ;  yet  it  would  not  be  more  incredible  or  more  remote 
from  the  facts  than  many  a  commonly-current  interpretation  of  bar- 
barian usages.  An  amusing  instance  of  error — well  enforcing  the  need  of 
extreme  caution  in  drawing  inferences — ^is  afforded  by  the  example  of 
those  explorers  who,  finding  an  ext^^nsive  cemetery  where  the  aborigines 
had  buried  all  their  children  apart  from  the  adults,  concluded  they  had 
discovered  the  remains  of  an  ancient  race  of  pigmies  !** 

The  influence  of  unspeculative  affection,  memory,  and  sentiment  goes 
far  towards  accounting  for  the  funeral  ritual  of  the  barbarians.  But  it 
is  not  sufficient.  We  must  call  in  further  aid  ;  and  that  aid  we  find  in 
the  arbitrary  conceits,  the  poetic  associations,  and  the  creative  force  of 
unregulated  fancy  and  imagination.  Tlie  poetic  faculty  which,  supplied 
with  materials  by  observation  and  speculation,  constructed  the  complex 
mythologies  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  and  which,  turning  on  its  own  re- 
sources, composed  the  Arabian  tales  of  the  genii  and  the  morlern  litera- 
ture of  pure  fiction, — is  particularly  active,  fertile,  and  tyrannical, 
though  in  a  less  continuous  and  systematic  form,  in  the  barbarian  mind. 
Acting  by  wild  fits  and  starts,  there  is  no  end  to  the  extravagant  coiyec- 
tures  and  visions  it  bodies  forth.  Destitute  of  philosophical  definitions, 
totally  unacquainted  with  critical  distinctions  or  analytic  reflection, 
absurd  notions,  sober  convictions,  dim  dreams,  and  sharp  perceptions 
run  confusedly  together  in  the  minds  of  savages.  There  is  to  them  no 
clear  and  permanent  demarcation  between  rational  thoughts  and  crasy 
fancies.  Now,  no  phenomenon  can  strike  more  deeply  or  work  more 
powerfully  in  human  nature,  stirring  up  the  exploring  activities  of  intel- 
lect and  imagination,  than  the  event  of  death,  with  its  bereaving  stroke 
and  prophetic  appeal.  Accordingly,  we  should  expect  to  find  among 
uncultivated  nations,  as  we  actually  do,  a  vast  medley  of  fragmentary 
thoughts  and  pictures — ^plausible,  strange,  lovely,  or  terrible — relating  to 
the  place  and  fate  of  the  disembodied  soul.  These  conceptions  would 
naturally  take  their  shaping  and  coloring,  in  some  degree,  from  the 
scenery,  circumstances,  and  experience  amidst  which  they  were  conceived 
and  born.  Sometimes  these  figments  were  consciously  entertained  as 
wilful  inventions,  distinctly  contemplated  as  poetry.  Sometimes  they 
were  superstitiously  credited  in  all  their  grossness  with  full  assent  of  soul. 
Sometimes  all  coexisted  in  vague  bewilderment.  These  lines  of  separa- 
tion unquestionably  existed :  the  difficulty  is  to  know  where,  in  given 
instances,  to  draw  them.  A  few  examples  will  serve  at  once  to  illustrate 
the  operation  of  the  principle  now  laid  down,  and  to  present  still  further 
specimens  of  the  barbarian  notions  of  a  future  life. 


'SmithaoDiaa  CootrHiations,  voL  iL    Sqniees  Aboriginal  Monuments,  appendix,  pp.  127-lSl. 
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Some  Indian  tribes  made  offerings  to  the  spirits  of  their  departed 
heroes  by  casting  the  boughs  of  various  trees  around  the  ash,  saying  that 
the  branches  of  this  tree  were  eloquent  with  the  ghosts  of  their  warrior 
sires,  who  came  at  evening  in  the  chariot  of  cloud  to  tire  the  young  to 
deeds  of  war.*  There  is  an  Indian  legend  of  a  witch  who  wore  a  mantle 
composed  of  the  scalps  of  murdered  women.  Taking  this  off,  she  8hook 
it,  and  all  the  scalps  uttered  shrieks  of  laughter.  Another  describes  a 
magician  scudding  across  a  lake  in  a  boat  whose  ribs  were  live  rattle- 
snakes.*^ An  exercise  of  mind  virtually  identical  with  that  which  gave 
these  strokes  made  the  Philippine  Islanders  say  that  the  souls  of  those 
who  die  struck  by  lightning  go  up  the  beams  of  the  rainbow  to  a  happy 
place,  and  animated  Ali  to  declare  that  the  pious,  on  coming  out  of 
their  sepulchres,  shall  find  awaiting  them  white-winged  camels  with 
saddles  of  gold.  The  Ajetas  suspended  the  bow  and  arrows  of  a  deceased 
Papuan  above  his  grave,  and  conceived  him  as  emerging  from  beneath 
every  night  to  go  a-hunting.**  The  fisherman  on  tlie  coast  of  Lapland 
was  interred  in  a  boat,  and  a  flint  and  combustibles  were  given  him  to 
light  him  along  the  dark  cavernous  passage  he  was  to  traverse.  The 
Dyaks  of  Borneo  believe  that  every  one  whose  head  they  can  get  posses- 
sion of  here  will  in  the  future  state  be  their  servant :  consequently,  they 
make  a  business  of  "head-hunting,"  accumulating  the  ghastly  visages  of 
their  victims  in  their  huts.*  The  Caribs  have  a  sort  of  sensual  paradise 
for  the  "  brave  and  virtuous,"  where,  it  is  promised,  they  shall  ery oy  the 
sublimated  experience  of  all  their  earthly  satisfactions ;  but  the  "  de- 
generate and  cowardly"  are  threatened  with  eternal  banishment  beyond 
the  mountains,  where  they  shall  be  tasked  and  driven  as  slaves  by  their 
enemies.*  The  Hispaniolians  locate  their  elysium  in  a  pleasant  valley 
abounding  with  guava,  delicious  fruits,  cool  shades,  and  murmuring 
rivulets,  where  they  expect  to  live  again  with  their  departed  ancestors 
and  friends.^  The  Patagonians  say  the  stars  are  their  translated  coun- 
trymen, and  the  milky  way  is  a  field  where  the  departed  Patagonians 
hunt  ostriches.  Clouds  are  the  feathers  of  the  ostriches  they  kill.**  The 
play  is  here  seen  of  the  same  mythological  imagination  which,  in  Italy, 
pictured  a  writhing  giant  beneath  Mount  Vesuvius,  and,  in  Greenland, 
looked  on  the  Pleiades  as  a  group  of  dogs  surrounding  a  white  bear,  and 
on  the  belt  of  Orion  as  a  company  of  Greenlanders  placed  there  because 
they  could  not  find  the  way  to  their  own  cotintry.  Black  Bird,  the  re- 
doubtable chief  of  the  0-Ma-Haws,  when  dying,  said  to  his  people,  "  Bury 
me  on  yonder  lofty  bluff  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  where  I  can  see 
the  men  and  boats  ^assin^;  by  on  the  river."^  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  he 
ceased  to  breathe,  they  set  him  there,  on  his  favorite  steed,  and  heaped 
the  earth  around  him.     This  does  not  imply  any  believed  doctrine,  in 


■  Brovna,  Tnm  of  America,  p.  328.  '^  Schoolcraft,  Hist.  Ac.  part  i.  pp.  32-3i. 

•  Karl,  The  Papoaas,  p.  182.  ».BwJ,  The Ea«t«m  Seas,  ch.  8. 

« Idwardi^  HML  cftAe  WeHIndiet,  book  L  cb.  Z  «  Ibid.  ch.  3. 

T,  r^iBgoalB,  eb.s.  «  Ctj/n,  Xorth  American  IndUas,  to\.  tt.  v-  ^ 
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our  sense  of  the  term,  but  is  plainly  a  spontaneous  transference  for  the 
moment,  by  the  poetic  imagination,  of  the  sentiments  of  the  living  man 
to  the  buried  body. 

The  unhappy  Africans  who  were  snatched  from  their  homes,  enslaved 
and  cruelly  tasked  in  the  far  West  India  islands,  pined  under  their  fat« 
with  deadly  homesickness.  The  intense  longing  moulded  their  plastic 
belief,  just  as  the  sensation  from  some  hot  bricks  at  the  feet  of  a  sleep- 
ing man  shaped  his  dreams  into  a  journey  up  the  side  of  jEtna.  They 
fancied  that  if  they  died  they  should  immediately  live  again  in  their 
fatherland.  They  committed  suicide  in  great  numbers.  At  last,  when 
other  means  had  failed  to  check  this  epidemic  of  self-destruction,  a 
cunning  overseer  brought  them  ropes  and  every  facility  for  hanging, 
and  told  them  to  hang  themselves  as  fast  as  they  pleased,  for  their 
master  had  bought  a  great  plantation  in  Africa,  and  as  soon  as  they  got 
there  they  would  be  set  to  work  on  it.  Their  helpless  credulity  took 
the  impression ;  and  no  more  suicides  occurred.^* 

The  mutual  formative  influences  exerted  upon  a  people's  notions  con- 
cerning the  future  state,  by  the  imagination  of  their  poets  and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  clime,  are  perhaps  nowhere  more  conspicuously  exhibited 
than  in  the  case  of  the  Caledonians  who  at  an  early  period  dwelt  in  North 
Britain.  They  had  picturesque  traditions  locating  the  habitation  of 
ghosts  in  the  air  above  their  fog-draped  mountains.  They  promised 
rewards  for  nothing  but  valor,  and  threatened  punishments  for  nothing 
but  cowardice;  and  even  of  these  they  speak  obscurely.  Nothing  is  said 
of  an  under-world.  Thoy  supposed  the  ghosts  at  death  floated  upward 
naturally,  true  children  of  the  mist,  and  dwelt  forever  in  the  air,  where 
they  spent  an  inane  existence,  indulging  in  sorrowful  memories  of  the 
past,  and,  in  unreal  imitation  of  their  mortal  occupations,  chasing  boars 
of  fog  amid  hills  of  cloud  and  valleys  of  shadow.  The  authority  for 
these  views  is  Ossian,  "whose  genuine  strains,"  Dr.  Good  observes,  "as- 
sume a  higher  importance  as  historical  records  than  they  can  claim  when 
considered  as  fragments  of  exquisite  poetry." 

**  A  dark  red  stream  comes  down  from  the  hill.  Crugal  sat  upon  the 
beam ;  he  that  lately  fell  by  the  hand  of  Swaran  striving  in  the  battle  of 
heroes.  Ilis  face  is  like  the  beam  of  the  setting  moon  ;  his  robes  are  of 
the  clouds  of  the  hill ;  his  eyes  are  like  two  decaying  flames ;  dark  is 
the  wound  on  his  breast.  jThe  stars  dim-twinkled  through  his  form,  and 
his  voice  was  like  the  sound  of  a  distant  stream.  Dim  and  in  tears  he 
stood,  and  stretched  his  pale  hand  over  the  hero.  Faintly  he  raiscnl  his 
feeble  voice,  like  the  gale  of  the  reedy  Lego.  '  My  ghost,  O'Connal,  is  on 
my  native  hills,  but  my  corse  is  on  the  sands  of  Ullin.  Thou  shalt  never 
talk  with  Crugal  nor  find  his  lone  steps  on  the  heath.  I  am  light  as  the 
blast  of  Cromla,  and  I  move  like  the  shadow  of  mist.  Connal,  son  of 
Colgar,  I  see  the  dark  cloud  of  death.     It  hovers  over  the  plains  of  Lena. 


**  MctnerSf  Ooschfchto  der  Rcllglunen,  buch  x\x.  vnel.^fift. 
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The  sons  of  green  Erin  shall  fall.  Remove  from  the  field  of  ghosts.' 
Like  the  darkened  moon,  he  retired  in  the  midst  of  the  whistling  blast.'' 

We  recognise  here  several  leading  traits  in  all  the  early  unspeculative 
faiths, — the  vapory  form,  the  echoless  motion,  the  marks  of  former  wounds, 
the  feeble  voice,  the  memory  of  the  past,  the  mournful  aspect,  and  the 
prophetic  words.  But  the  rhetorical  imagery,  the  scenery,  the  location 
of  the  spirit-world  in  the  lower  clouds,  are  stamped  by  emphatic  climatic 
peculiarities,  whose  origination,  easily  traceable,  throws  light  on  the 
growth  of  the  whole  mass  of  such  notions  everj^where. 

Two  general  sources  have  now  been  described  of  the  barbarian  con- 
ceptions in  relation  to  a  future  state.  Fii*st,  the  natural  operation  of  an 
earnest  recollection  of  the  dead ;  sympathy,  regret,  and  reverence  for 
them  leading  the  thoughts  and  the  heart  to  grope  after  them,  to  brood 
over  the  possibilities  of  their  fate,  and  to  express  themselves  in  rites  and 
emblems.  Secondly,  the  mythological  or  arbitrary  creations  of  the 
imagination  when  it  is  set  strongly  at  work,  as  it  must  be  by  the  solemn 
phenomena  associated  with  death.  But  beyond  these  two  comprehen- 
sive statements  there  is,  directly  related  to  the  matter,  and  worthy  of 
separate  illustration,  a  curious  action  of  the  mind,  which  has  been  very 
extensively  experienced  and  fertile  of  results.  It  is  a  peculiar  example 
of  the  unconscious  impartation  of  objective  existence  to  mental  ideas. 
With  the  death  of  the  body  the  man  does  not  cease  to  live  in  the 
remembrance,  imagination,  and  heart  of  his  surviving  friends.  By  an 
unphilosophical  confusion,  this  internal  image  is  credited  as  an  external 
existence.  The  dead  pass  from  their  customary  haunts  in  our  society  to 
the  imperishable  domain  of  ideas.  Tliis  visionary  world  of  memory  and 
fantasy  is  projected  outward,  located,  furnished,  and  constitutes  the 
future  state  apprehended  by  the  barbarian  mind.  Feuerbach  says  in  his 
subtle  and  able  Thoughts  on  Dcatli  and  Immortality,  "The  Realm  of 
Memory  is  the  Land  of  Souls."  Ossian,  amid  the  midnight  mountains, 
thinking  of  departed  warriors  and  listening  to  the  tempest,  fills  the  gale 
with  the  impersonations  of  his  thoughts,  and  exclaims,  "  I  hear  the  steps  of  the 
dead  in  the  dark  eddying  blast." 

The  barbarian  brain  seems  to  have  been  generally  impregnated  with 
the  feeling  that  every  thing  else  has  a  ghost  as  well  as  man.  The  Gauls 
lent  money  in  this  world  upon  bills  payable  in  the  next.  They  threw 
letters  upon  the  funeral-pile  to  be  read  by  the  soul  of  the  deceased.** 
As  the  ghost  was  thought  to  retain  the  scars  of  injuries  inflicted  upon 
the  body,  so,  it  appears,  these  letters  were  thought,  when  destroyed,  to 
leave  impressions  of  what  had  been  written  on  them.  The  custom  of 
burning  or  burying  things  with  the  dead  probably  arose,  in  some  cases 
at  least,  from  the  sup[)osition  that  every  object  lias  its  manes.  The  obolus 
for  Charon,  the  cake  of  honey  for  Cerberus, — the  shadows  of  these  articles 
would  be  borne  and  used  by  the  shadow  of  the  dead  man.     Leonidas 

^PoatponioM  Mela,  De  Orhla  Sita,  fii.  2. 
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saying,  **  Bury  me  on  my  shield :  I  will  enter  even  Hades  as  a  Lacedie- 
monian,"**  must  either  have  used  the  word  Hades  by  metonymy  for  the 
grave,  or  have  imagined  that  a  Bh&dowy  facsimile  of  what  was  interred  in 
the  grave  went  into  the  grim  kingdom  of  Pluto.  It  was  a  custom  with 
some  Indian  tribes,  on  the  new-made  grave  of  a  chief,  to  slay  his  chosen 
horse ;  and  when  he  fell  they  supposed 

*'That  then,  upon  the  dead  man's  plain. 
The  rider  graap'd  hi«  iteed  again.** 

The  hunter  chases  the  deer,  each  alike  a  shade.  A  Feejee  once,  in 
presence  of  a  missionary,  took  a  weapon  from  the  grave  of  a  buried 
companion,  saying,  **  The  ghost  of  the  club  has  gone  with  him."  The 
Iroquois  tell  of  a  woman  who  was  chased  by  a  ghost.  She  heard  his 
faint  war-whoop,  his  spectre-voice,  and  only  escaped  with  her  life  because 
his  war-club  was  but  a  shadow  wielded  by  an  arm  of  air.  The  Slavo- 
nians sacrificed  a  warrior's  horse  at  his  tomb.*^  Nothing  seemed  to  the 
Northman  so  noble  as  to  enter  Valhalla  on  horseback,  with  a  numerous 
retinue,  in  his  richest  apparel  and  finest  armor.  It  was  firmly  believed, 
Mallet  says,  that  Odin  himself  had  declared  that  whatsoever  was  burned 
or  buried  with  the  dead  accompanied  them  to  his  palace.**  Before  the 
Mohammedan  era,  on  the  death  of  an  Arab,  the  finest  camel  he  had 
owned  was  tied  to  a  stake  beside  his  grave,  and  left  to  expire  of  hunger 
over  the  body  of  his  master,  in  order  that,  in  the  region  into  which  death 
had  introduced  him,  he  should  be  supplied  with  his  usual  bearer.^  The 
Chinese — ^who  surpass  all  other  people  in  the  offerings  and  worship  paid 
at  the  sepulchres  of  their  ancestors — make  little  paper  houses,  fill  them 
with  images  of  furniture,  utensils,  domestics,  and  all  the  appurtenances 
of  the  family  economy,  and  then  bum  them,  thus  passing  them  into  the 
invisible  state  for  the  use  of  the  deceased  whom  they  mourn  and  honor.** 
It  is  a  touching  thought  with  the  Greenlanders,  when  a  child  dies,  to  bury 
a  dog  with  him  as  a  guide  to  the  land  of  souls ;  for,  they  say,  the  dog  is 
able  to  find  his  way  anywhere."  The  shadow  of  the  faithful  servant 
guides  the  shadow  of  the  helpless  child  to  heaven.  In  fancy,  not  with- 
out a  moved  heart,  one  sees  this  spiritual  Bernard  dog  bearing  the  ghost- 
child  on  his  back,  over  the  spectral  Gothard  of  death,  safe  into  the 
sheltering  hospice  of  the  Greenland  paradise. 

It  is  strange  to  notice  the  meeting  of  extremes  in  the  rude  antithe- 
tical correspondence  between  Plato's  doctrine  of  archet}T)al  ideas,  the 
immaterial  patterns  of  earthly  things,  and  the  belief  of  savages  in  the 
ghosts  of  clubs,  arrows,  sandals,  and  provisions.  The  disembodied  soul 
of  the  philosopher,  an  eternal  idea,  turns  from  the  empty  illusions  of 
matter  to  nourish  itself  with  the  substance  of  real  truth.    The  spectre 


M  Trandation  of  Greek  Anthology,  in  Bohn's  Library,  p.  68. 

^  Wilkinaon,  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,  rol.  i.  ch.  1.  *  Northern  Antiqnitiei,  oh.  10. 

•  Lamartine,  History  of  Turkey,  book  i.  ch.  10.  >o  Kidd,  China,  sect.  8. 

^  Guatx^  UMorj  of  OreenUod,  book  ili.  ch.  8,  lect.  47. 
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of  the  Mohawk  devours  the  spectre  of  the  haunch  of  roast  venison  hung 
over  his  grave.  And  why  should  not  the  two  shades  be  conceived,  if 
either  ? 

^  Pig,  bollock,  goose,  muat  hare  thfeir  goblloB  too, 
KIm  oare  would  haro  to  go  without  their  dinnen : 
If  that  itarTatioihdoctrine  were  bat  true. 
How  hard  the  fate  of  gormandizing  sinners!" 

The  conception  of  ghosts  has  been  still  further  introduced  also  into  the 
realm  of  mathematics  in  an  amusing  manner.  Bishop  Berkeley,  bantered 
on  his  idealism  by  Halley,  retorted  that  he  too  was  an  idealist ;  for  his 
ultimate  ratios — ^terms  only  appearing  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
forms  in  whose  relationship  they  consist — ^were  but  the  ghosts  of  departed 
quantities !  It  may  be  added  here  that,  according  to  the  teachings  of 
physiological  psychology,  all  memories  or  recollected  ideas  are  literally 
the  ghosts  of  departed  sensations. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  conjuring  force  of  fear,  with  its  dread 
apparitions,  the  surmising,  half-articulate  struggles  of  affection,  the  dreams 
of  memory,  the  lights  and  groups  of  poetry,  the  crude  germs  of  meta- 
physical speculation,  the  deposits  of  the  inter-action  of  human  experience 
and  phenomenal  nature, — now  in  isolated  fragments,  again,  huddled  indis- 
criminately together— conspire  to  compose  the  barbarian  notions  of  a 
future  life. 


CHAPTER  n. 

DBUIDIO  DOCTRINE  OP  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

That  strange  body  of  men,  commonly  known  as  the  Druids,  who  con- 
stituted what  may,  with  some  correctness,  be  called  the  Celtic  priesthood, 
were  the  recognised  religious  teachers  throughout  Gaul,  Armorica,  a 
small  part  of  Germany  on  the  southern  border,  all  Great  Britain,  and 
some  neighboring  islands.  The  notions  in  regard  to  a  future  life  put 
forth  by  them  are  stated  only  in  a  very  imperfect  manner  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  authors  in  whose  surviving  works  we  find  allusions  to  the 
Druids  or  accounts  of  the  Celts.  Several  modem  writers— especially 
Borlase,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Cornwall — ^have  collected  all  these  refer- 
ences from  Diodorus,  Strabo,  Procopius,  Tacitus,  Csdsar,  Mela,  Valerius 
Maximus,  and  Marcellinus.  It  is  therefore  needless  to  cite  the  passages 
here,  the  more  so  as,  even  with  the  aid  of  all  the  analytic  and  constructr 
ive  comments  which  can  be  fairly  made  upon  them,  they  afiPord  us  only 
a  few  general  views,  leaving  all  the  details  in  profound  obscurity.    The 

'  Book  IL  cb.  14. 
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8ub8tance  of  what  we  learn  from  these  sources  is  this.  First,  that  the 
Druids  possessed  a  body  of  science  and  speculation  comprising  the  doo- 
trine  of  immortality,  which  they  taught  with  clearness  and  authority. 
Secondly,  that  they  inculcated  the  belief  in  a  future  life  in  inseparable 
connection  with  the  great  dogma  of  metempsychosis.  Thirdly,  that 
the  people  held  such  cheerful  and  attractive  views  of  the  future  state, 
and  held  them  with  such  earnestness,  that  they  wept  around  the  new- 
bom  infant  and  smiled  around  the  corpse ;  that  they  encountered  death 
without  fear  or  reluctance.  This  reversal  of  natural  sentiments  shows 
the  tampering  of  a  priesthood  who  had  motives. 

A  somewhat  more  minute  conception  of  the  Druidic  view  of  the 
future  life  is  furnished  us  by  an  old  mythologic  tale  of  Celtic  origin.* 
Omitting  the  story,  as  irrelevant  to  our  purpose,  we  derive  from  it 
the  following  ideas.  The  soul,  on  being  divested  of  its  earthly  envelop, 
is  borne  aloft.  The  clouds  are  composed  of  the  souls  of  lately-deceased 
men.  They  fly  over  the  heads  of  armies,  inspiring  courage  or  striking 
terror.  Not  yet  freed  from  terrestrial  affections,  they  mingle  in  the  pas- 
sions and  affairs  of  men.  Vainly  they  strive  to  soar  above  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  an  impassable  wall  of  sapphire  resists  their  wings.  In  the  moon, 
millions  of  souls  traverse  tremendous  plains  of  ice,  losing  all  perception 
but  that  of  simple  existence,  forgetting  the  adventures  they  have  passed 
through  and  are  about  to  recommence.  During  eclipses,  on  long  tubes 
of  darkness  they  return  to  the  earth,  and,  revived  by  a  beam  of  light 
from  the  all-quickening  sun,  enter  newly-formed  bodies,  and  begin  again 
the  career  of  life.  The  disk  of  the  sun  consists  of  an  assemblage  of  pure 
souls  swimming  in  an  ocean  of  bliss.  Souls  sullied  with  earthly  impurities 
are  to  be  purged  by  repeated  births  and  probations  till  the  last  stain 
is  removed,  and  they  are  all  finally  fitted  to  ascend  to  a  succession  of 
spheres  still  higher  than  the  sun,  whence  they  can  never  sink  again  to 
reside  in  the  circle  of  the  lower  globes  and  grosser  atmosphere.  These 
representations  are  neither  Gothic  nor  Roman,  but  Celtic. 

But  a  far  more  adequate  exposition  of  the  Druidic  doctrine  of  the 
souPs  destinies  has  been  presented  to  us  through  the  translation  of  some 
of  the  preserved  treasures  of  the  old  Bardic  lore  of  Wales.  The  Welsh 
bards  for  hundreds  of  years  were  the  sole  surviving  representatives  of  the 
Druids.  Their  poems — numerous  manuscripts  of  which,  with  apparent 
authentication  of  their  genuinene^ss,  have  been  published  and  explained 
—contain  quite  full  accounts  of  the  tenets  of  Druidism,  which  was 
nowhere  else  so  thoroughly  systematized  and  established  as  in  ancifent 
Britain.'  The  curious  reader  will  find  this  whole  subject  copiously  treated, 
and  all  the  materials  furnished,  in  the  *'  Myvyrian  Archaeology  of  Wales,'* 
a  work  in  two  huge  volumes,  published  at  London  at  the  beginning 

s  Davios,  Celtic  Rosearches,  appendix,  pp.  568-661. 

*  Sketch  of  British  Bardiraa,  prefixed  to  Owen's  tranalatioD  of  the  Heroic  Elegies  of  Llywardi 
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of  the  present  century.  After  the  introduction  and  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Britain,  for  several  centuries  the  two  systems  of  thought  and 
ritual  mutually  influenced  each  other,  corrupting  and  corrupted.*  A 
striking  example  in  point  is  this.  The  notion  of  a  punitive  and  remedial 
transmigration  belonged  to  Druidism.  Now,  Taliesin,  a  famous  Welsh 
bard  of  the  sixth  century,  locates  this  purifying  metempsychosis  in  the 
HeU  of  Christianity,  whence  the  soul  gradually  rises  again  to  felicity,  the 
way  for  it  having  been  opened  by  Christ !  Cautiously  eliminating  the 
Christiui  admixtures,  the  following  outline,  which  we  epitomi25e  from  the 
pioneer*  of  modem  scholars  to  the  Welsh  Bardic  literature,  affords  a 
pretty  clear  knowledge  of  that  portion  of  the  Druidic  theology  relating 
to  the  future  life. 

There  are,  says  one  of  the  Bardic  triads,  three  circles  of  existence. 
First,  the  Circle  of  Infinity,  where  of  living  or  dead  there  is  nothing  but 
God,  and  which  none  but  (>od  can  traverse.  Secondly,  the  Circle  of 
Metempsychosis,  where  all  things  that  live  are  derived  from  death.  This 
circle  has  been  traversed  by  man.  Thirdly,  the  Circle  of  Felicity,  where 
all  things  spring  from  life.  This  circle  man  shall  hereafter  traverse.  All 
animated  beings  originate  in  the  lowest  point  of  existence,  and,  by  regu- 
lar gradations  through  an  ascending  series  of  transmigrations,  rise  to  the 
highest  state  of  i>erfection  possible  for  finite  creatures.  Fate  reigns  in 
all  the  states  below  that  of  humanity,  and  they  are  all  necessarily  evil. 
In  the  states  above  humanity,  on  the  contrary,  unmixed  good  so  prevails 
that  all  are  necessarily  good.  But  in  the  middle  state  of  humanity,  good 
and  evil  are  so  balanced  that  liberty  results ;  and  free  will  and  conse- 
quent responsibility  are  born.  Beings  who  in  their  ascent  have  arrived 
at  the  state  of  man,  if,  by  purity,  humility,  love,  and  righteousness,  they 
keep  the  laws  of  the  Creator,  will,  after  death,  rise  into  more  glorious 
spheres,  and  will  continue  to  rise  still  higher,  until  they  reach  the  final 
destination  of  complete  and  endless  happiness.  But  if,  while  in  the 
rtate  of  humanity,  one  perverts  his  reason  and  will,  and  attaches  himself 
to  evil,  he  will,  on  dying,  fall  into  such  a  state  of  animal  existence  as 
corresponds  with  the  baseness  of  his  soul.  This  baseness  may  be  so 
great  as  to  precipitate  him  to  the  lowest  point  of  being ;  but  he  shall 
climb  thence  through  a  series  of  births  best  fitted  to  free  him  from  his 
evil  propensities.  Restored  to  the  probationary  state,  he  may  fall  again  ; 
bat,  though  this  should  occur  again  and  again  for  a  million  of  ages,  the 
path  to  happiness  still  remains  open,  and  he  shall  at  last  infallibly  arrive 
at  his  preordained  felicity,  and  fall  nevermore.  In  the  states  superior 
to  humanity,  the  soul  recovers  and  retains  the  entire  recollection  of  its 
former  lives. 

We  will  quote  a  few  illustrative  triads.     There  are  three  necessary  pur- 
poses of  metempsychosis:    to  collect   the  materials   and   proi)erties  of 


*  Hertwrt,  tmrny  on  the  Neo-Drnidic  ITcro^  in  Brffannia. 

*  Bnii,  UffUs  mod  Ptuuml,  by  Edwmrd  WUIImnu,  rol  H.  notes,  pp.  1M-2S6. 
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every  nature ;  to  collect  the  knowledge  of  every  thing ;  to  collect  power 
towards  removing  whatever  is  pernicious.  The  knowledge  of  three 
things  will  subdue  and  destroy  evil :  knowledge  of  its  cause,  its  nature, 
and  its  operation.  Three  things  continually  dwindle  away :  the  Dark, 
the  False,  the  Dead.  Three  things  continually  increase :  Light,  Truth, 
Life. 

These  will  prevail,  and  finally  absorb  every  thing  else,  llie  soul  is  an 
inconceivably  minute  particle  of  the  most  refined  matter,  endowed  with 
indestructible  life,  at  the  dissolution  of  one  body  passing,  according  to  its 
merits,  into  a  higher  or  lower  stage  of  existence,  where  it  expands  itself 
into  that  form  which  its  acquired  propensities  necessarily  give  it,  or  into 
that  animal  in  which  such  propensities  naturally  reside.  The  ultimate 
states  of  happiness  are  ceaselessly  undergoing  the  most  delightful  reno- 
vations, without  which,  indeed,  no  finite  being  could  endure  the  tedium 
of  eternity.  These  are  not,  like  the  death  of  the  lower  states,  accom- 
panied by  a  suspension  of  memory  and  of  conscious  identity.  All  the 
innumerable  modes  of  existence,  after  being  cleansed  from  every  evil, 
will  forever  remain  as  beautiful  varieties  in  the  creation,  and  will  be 
equally  esteemed,  equally  happy,  equally  fathered  by  the  Creator.  The 
successive  occupation  of  these  modes  of  existence  by  the  celestial  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Circle  of  Felicity  will  be  one  of  the  ways  of  varying  what 
would  otherwise  be  the  intolerable  monotony  of  eternity.  The  creation 
is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  progressive  operation  of  the  providence  of  God 
will  bring  every  being  up  from  the  great  Deep  to  the  point  of  liberty, 
and  will  at  last  secure  three  things  for  them:  namely,  what  is  most  bene- 
ficial, what  is  most  desired,  and  what  is  most  beautiful.  There  are  three 
stabilities  of  existence:  what  cannot  be  otherwise,  w^hat  should  not  be 
otherwise,  what  cannot  be  imagined  better ;  and  in  these  all  shall  end,  in 
the  Circle  of  Felicity. 

Such  is  a  hasty  synopsis  of  what  here  concerns  us  in  the  theology  of 
the  Druids.  In  its  ground-germs  it  was,  it  seems  to  us,  unquestionably 
imported  into  Celtic  thought  and  Cymrian  song  from  that  prolific  and  im- 
memorial Hindu  mind  which  bore  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  as  its 
fruit.  Its  ethical  tone,  intellectual  elevation,  and  glorious  climax  are  not 
unworthy  that  free  hierarchy  of  minstrel-priests  whose  teachings  were 
proclaimed,  as  their  assemblies  were  held,  "in  the  face  of  the  sun  and 
in  the  eye  of  the  light,"  and  whose  thrilling  motto  was,  "The  Truth 

AGAINST  THE  WoRLD." 

The  latest  publication  on  the  subject  of  old  Welsh  literature  is 
"  Taliesin ;  or,  The  Bards  and  Druids  of  Britain."  The  author,  D.  W. 
Nash,  is  obviously  familiar  with  his  theme,  and  ho  throws  much  light  on 
many  points  of  it.  His  ridicule  of  the  arbitrary  tenets  and  absurdities 
which  Davies,  Pughe,  and  others  have  taught  in  all  good  faith  as  Druidic 
lore  and  practice  is  richly  deserved.  But,  despite  the  learning  and 
acumen  displayed  in  his  able  and  valuable  volume,  we  must  think  Mr. 
Nash  goes  wholly  against  the  record  in  denying  the  doctrine  of  metem- 
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psychosis  to  the  Druidic  system,  and  goes  clearly  beyond  the  record 
in  charging  Edward  Williams  and  others  with  forgery  and  fraud  in  their 
representations  of  ancient  Bardic  doctrines.*  In  support  of  such  grave 
charges  direct  evidence  is  needed ;  only  suspicious  circumstances  are  ad- 
duced. The  non-existence  of  public  documents  is  perfectly  reconcilable 
with  the  existence  of  reliable  oral  accounts  preserved  by  the  initiated 
few,  one  of  whom  Williams,  with  seeming  sincerity,  claimed  to  be. 


CHAPTER  III. 

SCANDINAVIAN   DOCTRINE  OP  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

Maxy  considerations  combine  to  make  it  seem  likely  that  at  an 
early  period  a  migration  took  place  from  Southern  Asia  to  Northern 
Europe,  which  constituted  the  commencement  of  what  afterwards  grew 
to  be  the  great  Gothic  family.  The  correspondence  of  many  of  the  lead- 
ing doctrines  and  symbols  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology  with  well- 
known  Persian  and  Buddhist  notions — notions  of  a  purely  fanciful  and 
arbitrary  character — is  too  peculiar,  apparently,  to  admit  of  any  other 
explanation.^  But  the  germs  of  thought  and  imagination  transplanted 
thus  from  the  warm  and  gorgeous  climes  of  the  East  to  the  snowy  moun- 
tains of  Norway  and  the  howling  ridges  of  Iceland,  obtained  a  fresh  de- 
velopment, with  numerous  modifications  and  strange  additions,  from  the 
new  life,  climate,  scenery,  and  customs  to  which  they  were  there  exposed. 
The  temptation  to  predatory  habits  and  strife,  the  necessity  for  an  in- 
tense though  fitful  activity  arising  from  their  geographical  situation, 
the  fierce  spirit  nourished  in  them  by  their  actual  life,  the  tremendous 
phenomena  of  the  Arctic  world  around  them, — all  these  influences 
break  out  to  oar  view  in  the  poetry,  and  are  reflected  by  their  results  in 
the  religion,  of  the  Northmen. 

From  the  flame-world,  Muspelheim,  in  the  south,  in  which  Surtur,  the 
dread  fire-king,  sits  enthroned,  flowed  down  streams  of  heat.  From 
the  mist-world,  Niflheim,  in  the  north,  in  whose  central  caldron, 
Hvergelmir,  dwells  the  gloomy  dragon  Nidhiigg,  rose  floods  of  cold  vapor. 
The  fire  and  mist  meeting  in  the  yawning  abyss,  Ginungagap,  after 
various  stages  of  transition,  formed  the  earth.  There  were  then  three 
principal  races  of  beings :  men,  whose  dwelling  was  Midgard ;  Jotuns,  who 
occupied  Utgard ;  and  the  .£sir,  whose  home  was  Asgard.  The  Jotuns, 
or  demons,  seem  to  have  been  originally  personifications  of  darkness, 
cold,  and  storm, — ^the  disturbing  forces  of  nature, — ^whatever  is  ho&tilQ  to 


•  lUlMfi^  «t  /r,  '  Vans  Kennedj,  Ancient  nnd  Hindu  Mythology,  pp.  462, 46^-4164. 
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fruitful  life  and  peace.  They  were  frost-giants  ranged  in  the  outer  wastes 
around  the  habitable  fields  of  men.  The  ^sir,  or  gods,  on  the  other 
hand,  appear  to  have  been  personifications  of  light,  and  law,  and  benig- 
nant power, — the  orderly  energies  of  the  universe.  Between  the  Jotuns 
and  the  ^sir  there  is  an  implacable  contest.'  The  rainbow,  Bifrost,  is  a 
bridge  leading  from  earth  up  to  the  skyey  dwelling-place  of  the  JEsir ; 
and  their  sentinel,  Heimdall, — whose  senses  are  so  acute  that  he  can 
hear  the  grass  spring  in  the  meadows  and  the  wool  grow  on  the  backs  of 
the  sheep, — keeps  incessant  watch  upon  it.  Their  chief  deity,  the  father 
Zeus  of  the  Northern  pantheon,  was  Odin,  the  god  of  war,  who  wakened 
the  sj)irit  of  battle  by  flinging  his  spear  over  the  heads  of  the  people,  its 
inaudible  hiss  from  heaven  being  as  the  song  of  Ate  let  loose  on  earth. 
Next  in  rank  was  Thor,  the  personification  of  the  exploding  tem- 
pest. The  crashing  echoes  of  the  thunder  are  his  chariot-wheels  rattling 
through  the  cloudy  halls  of  Thi'udheim.  Whenever  the  lightning  strikes 
a  cliff  or  an  iceberg,  then  Thor  has  flung  his  hammer,  Mjolnir,  at  a 
Jbtun's  head.  Balder  was  the  god  of  innocence  and  gentleness,  fairest, 
kindest,  purest  of  beings.  Light  emanated  from  him,  and  all  things 
loved  him.  After  Christianity  was  established  in  the  North,  Jesus  was 
called  the  White  Christ,  or  the  new  Balder.  The  appearance  of  Balder 
amidst  the  frenzied  and  bloody  divinities  of  the  Norse  creed  is  beautiful 
as  the  dew-cool  moon  hanging  calmly  over  the  lurid  storm  of  Vesuvius. 
He  was  entitled  the  "  Band  in  the  Wreath  of  the  Gods,"  because  with 
his  fate  that  of  all  the  rest  was  bound  up.  His  death,  ominously  foretold 
from  eldest  antiquity,  would  be  the  signal  for  the  ruin  of  the  universe. 
Asa-Loki  was  the  Momus-Satan  or  Devil-Buffoon  of  the  Scandinavian 
mythology,  the  half-amusing,  half-horrible  embodiment  of  wit,  treachery, 
and  evil;  now  residing  with  the  gods  in  heaven,  now  accompanying 
Thor  on  his  frequent  adventures,  now  visiting  and  plotting  with  his  own 
kith  and  kin  in  frosty  Jbtunheim,  beyond  the  earth-environing  sea,  or  in 
livid  Helheim  deep  beneath  the  domain  of  breathing  humanity.' 

With  a  Jotun  woman,  Angerbode,  or  Messenger  of  Evil,  Loki  begets 
three  fell  children.  The  first  is  Fenris,  a  savage  wolf,  so  large  that 
nothing  but  space  can  hold  him.  The  second  is  Jormungandur,  who,  with 
his  tail  in  his  mouth,  fills  the  circuit  of  the  ocean.  He  is  described  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  as 

"  That  great  sea-snake,  tremendoas  cnrlM, 
Wbodc  moiutrous  circle  girds  the  world/* 

The  third  is  Hela,  the  grim  goddess  of  death,  whose  ferocious  aspect  is 
half  of  a  pale  blue  and  half  of  a  ghastly  white,  and  whose  empire, 
stretching  below  the  earth  through  Niflheim,  is  full  of  freezing  vapors 


*  Thorpe,  Northern  Mythology,  vol.  11. 

s  OdilensehUtger,  Qods  of  the  North.  This  celebrated  and  brilliant  poem,  with  the  oopfom  noUB 
in  Frye's  translation,  affords  the  English  reader  a  full  conception  of  the  Norse  pantheon  and  Iti 
tmUent  adveaturea. 
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and  dlscomfortablo  sights.  Her  residence  is  the  spacious  under-world ; 
Ler  court-yard,  faintness  ;  her  threshold,  precipice ;  her  door,  abyss ;  her 
hall,  pain  ;  her  table,  hunger ;  her  knife,  starvation ;  her  man-servant, 
delay  ;  her  handmaid,  slowness ;  her  bed,  sickness ;  her  pillow,  anguish  ; 
and  her  canopy,  curse.  Still  lower  than  her  house  is  an  abode  yet  more 
fearful  and  loathsome.  In  Nastrond,  or  strand  of  corpses,  stands  a  hall, 
the  conception  of  which  is  prodigiously  awful  and  enormously  disgust- 
ing. It  is  plaited  of  serpents'  backs,  wattled  together  like  wicker-work, 
whose  heads  turn  inwards,  vomiting  poison.  In  the  lake  of  venom  thus 
deposited  within  these  immense  wriggling  walls  of  snakes  the  worst  of 
the  damned  wade  and  swim. 

High  up  in  the  sky  is  Odin's  hall,  the  magnificent  Valhalla,  or  temple 
of  the  slain.  The  columns  supporting  its  ceiling  are  spears.  It  is  roofed 
with  shields,  and  the  ornaments  on  its  benches  are  coats  of  mail.  The 
Valkyrs  are  Odin's  battle-maids,  choosers  of  heroes  for  his  banquet- 
rooms.  With  helmets  on  their  heads,  in  bloody  harness,  mounted  on 
shadowy  steeds,  surrounded  by  meteoric  lightnings,  and  wielding 
flaming  swords,  they  hover  over  the  conflict  and  point  the  way  to  Val- 
halla to  the  warriors  who  fall.  The  valiant  souls  thus  received  to  Odin*s 
presence  are  called  Einheriar,  or  the  elect.  The  Valkyrs,  as  white-clad 
virgins  with  flowing  ringlets,  wait  on  them  in  the  capacity  of  cup-bearers. 
Each  morning,  at  the  crowing  of  a  huge  gold-combed  cock,  the  well- 
armed  Einheriar  rush  through  Valhalla's  five  hundred  and  forty  doors 
into  a  great  court-yard,  and  pass  the  day  in  merciless  fighting.  However 
pierced  and  hewn  in  pieces  in  these  fearful  encounters,  at  evening  every 
wound  is  healed,  and  they  return  into  the  hall  whole,  and  are  seated, 
according  to  their  exploits,  at  a  luxurious  feast.  The  perennial  boar 
Sehrimnir,  deliciously  cooked  by  Andrimnir,  though  devoured  ever)-^ 
night,  is  whole  again  every  morning  and  ready  to  be  served  anew.  The 
two  highest  joys  these  terrible  berserkers  and  vikings  knew  on  earth 
composed  their  experience  in  heaven:  namely,  a  battle  by  day  and  a 
feast  by  night.  It  is  a  vulgar  error,  long  prevalent,  that  the  Valhalla 
heroes  drink  out  of  the  skulls  of  their  enemies.  This  notion,  though 
often  refuted,  still  lingers  in  the  popular  mind.  It  arose  from  the  false 
translation  of  a  phrase  in  the  death-song  of  Ragnar  Lodbrok,  the  famous 
sea-king, — "Soon  shall  we  drink  from  the  curved  trees  of  the  head." — 
which,  as  a  figure  for  the  usual  drinking-horn's,  was  erroneously  rendered 
by  Olaus  Wormius,  "Soon  shall  we  drink  from  the  hollow  cups  of 
skulls."  It  is  not  the  heads  of  men,  but  the  horns  of  beasts,  from  which 
the  Einheriar  quafif  Heidrun's  mead.^ 

No  women  being  ever  mentioned  as  gaining  admission  to  Valhalla  or 
joining  in  the  joys  of  the  Einheriar,  some  writers  have  affirmed  that, 
according  to  the  Scandinavian  faith,  women  had  no  immortal  souls,  or,  at 
all  events,  were  excluded  from  heaven.     The  charge  is  as  baseless  ii\  t\m 


^F/gott,  MuiaaJ  of  ScandioATUn  Mythology,  p.  06. 
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instance  as  when  brought  against  Mohammedanism.  Valhalla  was  the 
exclusive  abode  of  the  most  daring  champions ;  but  Valhalla  was  not  the 
whole  of  heaven.  Vingolf,  the  Hall  of  Friends,  stood  beside  the  Uall  of 
the  Slain,  and  was  the  assembling-place  of  the  goddesses.^  There,  in  the 
palace  of  Freya,  the  souls  of  noble  women  were  received  after  death.  The 
elder  Edda  says  that  Thor  guided  Roska,  a  swift-footed  peasantrgirl  who 
had  attended  him  as  a  servant  on  various  excursions,  to  Freya's  bower, 
where  she  was  welcomed,  and  where  she  remained  forever.  The  virgin 
goddess  GeQone,  the  Northern  Diana,  also  had  a  residence  in  heaven, 
and  all  who  died  maidens  repaired  thither.*  The  presence  of  virgin 
throngs  with  GeQone,  and  the  society  of  noble  matrons  in  Vingolf,  shed 
a  tender  gleam  across  the  carnage  and  carousal  of  Valhalla.  More  b  said 
of  the  latter — the  former  is  scarcely  visible  to  us  now — ^because  the  only 
record  we  have  of  the  Norse  faith  is  that  contained  in  the  fragmentary 
strains  of  ferocious  Skalds,  who  sang  chiefly  to  warriors,  and  the  staple 
matter  of  whose  songs  was  feats  of  martial  prowess  or  entertaining  mytho- 
logical stories.  Furthermore,  there  is  above  the  heaven  of  the  .£sir  a 
yet  higher  heaven,  the  abode  of  the  far-removed  and  inscrutable  being, 
the  rarely-named  Omnipotent  One,  the  true  All-Father,  who  is  at  last  to 
come  forth  above  the  ruins  of  the  universe  to  judge  and  sentence  all 
creatures  and  to  rebuild  a  better  world.  In  this  highest  region  towers 
the  imperishable  gold-roofed  hall,  Gimle,  brighter  than  the  sun.  There 
is  no  hint  anywhere  in  the  Skaldic  strains  that  good  women  are  repulsed 
from  this  dwelling. 

According  to  the  rude  morality  of  the  people  and  the  time,  the  con- 
trasted conditions  of  admission  to  the  upper  paradise  or  condemnation 
to  the  infernal  realm  were  the  admired  virtues  of  strength,  open-handed 
frankness,  reckless  audacity,  or  the  hated  vices  of  feebleness,  cowardice, 
deceit,  humility.  Those  who  have  won  fame  by  puissant  feats  and  who 
die  in  battle  are  snatched  by  the  Valkyrs  from  the  sod  to  Valhalla.  To 
die  in  arms  is  to  be  chosen  of  Odin, — 

"  In  vrhofle  hall  of  gold 
The  Btecl-clftd  ghoAta  thetr  wontod  orgies  hold. 
Some  taunting  je«t  begets  the  war  of  words: 
In  clamorous  fray  they  grasp  their  gleamy  swords. 
And,  as  upon  the  earth,  with  fierce  delight 
By  turns  renew  the  banquet  and  the  fight.** 

All,  on  the  contrary,  who,  after  lives  of  ignoble  labor  or  despicable  ease, 
die  of  sickness,  sink  from  their  beds  to  the  dismal  house  of  Hela.  In 
this  gigantic  vaulted  cavern  the  air  smells  like  a  newly-stirred  grave: 
damp  fogs  rise,  hollow  sighs  are  heard,  the  only  light  comes  from  funeral 
tapers  held  by  skeletons ;  the  hideous  queen,  whom  Thor  eulogizes  as  the 
Scourger  of  Cowards,  sits  on  a  throne  of  skulls,  and  sways  a  sceptre, 
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made  of  a  dead  man's  bone  bleached  in  the  moonlight,  over  a  countless 
multitude  of  shiyering  ghosts.'  But  the  Korse  moralists  plunge  to  a  yet 
darker  doom  those  guilty  of  perjury,  murder,  or  adultery.  In  Nastrond's 
grisly  hall,  which  is  shaped  of  serpents'  spines,  and  through  whose  loop- 
holes drops  of  poison  drip,  where  no  sunlight  ever  reaches,  they  welter  in 
a  venom-sea  and  are  gnawed  by  the  dragon  Nidhogg.^  In  a  word,  what 
to  the  crude  moral  sense  of  the  martial  Goth  seemed  piety,  virtue,  led  to 
heaven ;  what  seemed  blasphemy,  baseness,  led  to  hell. 

The  long  war  between  good  and  evil,  light  and  darkness,  order  and 
discord,  the  .£sir  and  the  Jiituns,  was  at  lost  to  reach  a  fatal  crisis  and  end 
in  one  universal  battle,  called  Ragnarokur,  or  the  ''Twilight  of  the  Gods,'' 
whose  result  would  be  the  total  destruction  of  the  present  creation.  Por- 
tentous inklings  of  this  dread  encounter  were  abroad  among  all  beings. 
A  shuddering  anticipation  of  it  sat  in  a  lowering  frown  of  shadow  on  the 
brows  of  the  deities.  In  preparation  for  Ragnarokur,  both  parties  anx- 
iously secured  all  the  allies  they  could.  Odin  therefore  joyously  welcomes 
every  valiant  warrior  to  Valhalla,  as  a  recruit  for  his  hosts  on  that  day 
when  Fenris  shall  break  loose.  When  Hdkon  Jarl  fell,  the  Valkyrs 
shouted,  "  Now  does  the  force  of  the  gods  grow  stronger  when  they  have 
brought  H4kon  to  their  home."  A  Skald  makes  Odin  say,  on  the  death 
of  King  Eirik  Blood-Axe,  as  an  excuse  for  permitting  such  a  hero  to  be 
slain,  "Our  lot  is  uncertain:  the  gray  wolf  gazes  on  the  host  of  the 
gods;"  that  is,  we  shall  need  help  at  Ragnarokur.  But  as  all  the  brave 
and  magnanimous  champions  received  to  Valhalla  were  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  the  .£sir,  so  all  the  miserable  cowards,  invalids,  and  wretches 
doomed  to  Hela's  house  would  fight  for  the  Jotuns.  From  day  to  day 
the  opp>osed  armies,  above  and  below,  increase  in  numbers.  Some  grow 
impatient,  some  tremble.  When  Balder  dies,  and  the  ship  Nagelfra  is 
completed,  the  hour  of  infinite  suspense  will  strike.  Nagelfra  is  a  vessel 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  hosts  of  frost-giants  to  the  battle.  It  is  to  be 
built  of  dead  men's  nails:  therefore  no  one  should  die  with  unpaired 
nails,  for  if  he  does  he  furnishes  materials  for  the  construction  of  that 
ship  which  men  and  gods  wish  to  have  finished  as  late  as  possible.' 

At  length  Loki  treacherously  compasses  the  murder  of  Balder.  The 
frightful  foreboding  which  at  once  flies  through  all  hearts  finds  voice  in 
the  dark  "  Raven  Song"  of  Odin.  Having  chanted  this  obscure  wail 
in  heaven,  he  mounts  his  horse  and  rides  down  the  bridge  to  Helheim. 
With  resistless  incantations  he  raises  from  the  grave,  where  she  has  been 
interred  for  ages,  wrapt  in  snows,  wet  with  tlie  rains  and  the  dews,  an 
aged  vala  or  prophetess,  and  forces  her  to  answer  his  questions.  With 
appalling  replies  he  returns  home,  galloping  up  the  sky.  And  now  the 
crack  of  doom  is  at  hand.  Heimdall  hurries  up  and  down  the  bridge 
Bifrost,  blowing  his  horn  till  its  rousing  blasts  echo  through  the  universe. 


T  Vigott,  pp.  JS7, 188.  fl  The  VWuspa,  strophes  34, ». 
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The  wolf  Skoll,  from  whose  pursuit  the  frightened  sun  has  fled  round 
the  heavens  since  the  first  dawn,  overtakes  and  devours  his  bright  prey. 
Nagelfra,  with  the  Jotun  hosts  on  board,  saib  swiftly  from  Utgard.  Loki 
advances  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  Hela.     Fenris  snaps  his  chain  and 
rushes  forth  with  jaws  so  extended  that  the  upper  touches  the  fimuk 
ment,  while  the  under  rests  on  the  earth ;  and  he  would  open  them 
wider  if  there  were   room.     Jormungandur  writhes  his  entire  length 
around  Midgard,  and,  lifting  his  head,  blows  venom  over  air  and  ae&. 
Suddenly,  in  the  south,  heaven  cleaves  asunder,  and  through  the  breach 
the  sons  of  Muspel,  the  flame-genii,  ride  out  on  horseback  with  Surtur 
ut  their  head,  his  sword  outflashing  the  sun.     Now  Odin  leads  forward 
the  ^sir  and  the  £inheriar,  and  on  the  predestined  plain  of  Yigrid  the 
strife  commences.     Heimdall  and  Loki  mutually  slay  each  other.      Thor 
kills  Jormungandur;  but  as  the  monster  expires  he  belches  a  flood  of 
venom,  under  which  the  matchless  thunder-god  staggers  and  falls  dead. 
Fenris  swallows  Odin,  but  is  instantly  rent  in  twain  by  Vidar,  the  strong 
silent  one,  Odin's  dumb  son,  who  well  avenges  his  father  on  the  wolf  by 
splitting  the  jaws  that  devoured  him.     Then  Surtur  slings  fire  abroad, 
and  the  reek  rises  around  all  things.     Iggdrasill,  the  great  Ash-Tree  of 
Existence,  totters,  but  stands.     All  below  perishes.     Finally,  the  un- 
namable  Mighty  One  appears,  to  judge  the  good  and   the  bad.    The 
former  hie  from  fading  Valhalla  to  eternal  Gimle,  where  all  joy  is  to  be 
theirs  forever;  the  latter  are  stormed  down  from  Hela  to  Nastrond,  there, 
"under  curdling  mists,  in  a  snaky  marsh  whose  waves  freeze  black  and 
thaw  in  blood,  to  be  scared  forever,  for  punishment,  with  terrors  ever 
new."    All  strife  vanishes  in  endless  peace.    By  the  power  of  All-Father, 
a  new  earth,  green  and  fair,  shoots  up  from  the  sea,  to  be  inhabited  by  a 
new  race  of  men  free  from  sorrow.     The  foul,  spotted  dragon  Nidhogg 
flies  over  the  plains,  bearing  corpses  and  Death  itself  away  upon  his  wings, 
and  sinks  out  of  sight. ^® 

It  has  generally  been  asserted,  in  consonance  with  the  foregoing  view, 
that  the  Scandinavians  believed  that  the  good  and  the  bad,  respectively  in 
Gimle  and  Nastrond,  would  experience  everlasting  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. But  Blackwell,  the  recent  editor  of  Percy's  translation  of  Mallet's 
Northern  Antiquities  as  published  in  Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library, 
argues  with  great  force  against  the  correctness  of  the  assertion.^*  The 
{)oint  is  dubious;  but  it  is  of  no  great  importance,  since  we  know  that 
the  spirit  and  large  outlines  of  their  faith  have  been  reliably  set 
forth.  That  fSekith,  rising  from  the  impetuous  blood  and  rude  mind  of 
the  martial  race  of  the  North,  gathering  wonderful  embellishments  from 
the  glowing  imagination  of  the  Skalds,  reacting,  doubly  nourished  the 
fierce  valor  and  fervid  fancy  from  which  it  sprang.  It  drove  the  dragon- 
prows  of  the  Vikings  marauding  over  the  seas.  It  rolled  the  Goths' 
conquering  squadrons  across  the  nations,  from  the  shores  of  Finland  and 
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Skager-Rack  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  gates  of  Rome.  The 
very  ferocity  with  which  it  biased  consumed  itself,  and  the  conquest  of 
the  flickering  faith  by  Christianity  was  easy.  During  the  dominion  of 
this  rehgion,  the  earnest  sincerity  with  which  its  disciples  received  it 
appears  alike  from  the  fearful  enterprises  it  prompted  them  to,  the  iron 
hardihood  and  immeasurable  contempt  of  death  it  inspired  in  them» 
and  the  superstitious  observances  which,  with  pains  and  expenses,  they 
scrupulously  kept.  They  buried,  with  the  dead,  gold,  useful  implements, 
ornaments,  that  they  might  descend,  furnished  and  shining,  to  the 
halls  of  Hela.  With  a  chieftain  they  buried  a  pompous  horse  and  splendid 
armor,  that  he  might  ride  like  a  warrior  into  Valhalla.  The  true  Scandi- 
navian, by  age  or  sickness  deprived  of  dying  in  battle,  ran  himself 
through,  or  flung  himself  from  a  precipice,  in  this  manner  to  make 
amends  for  not  expiring  in  armed  strife,  if  haply  thus  he  might  snatch 
a  late  seat  among  the  Einheriar.  With  the  same  motive  the  dying  sea- 
king  had  himself  laid  on  his  ship,  alone,  and  launched  away,  with  out- 
stretched sails,  with  a  slow  fire  in  the  hold,  which,  when  he  was  fairly  out 
at  sea,  should  flame  up  and,  as  Garlyle  says,  '*  worthily  bury  the  old  hero 
at  once  in  the  sky  and  in  the  ocean."  Surely  then,  if  ever,  **  the  king* 
dom  of  heaven  suffered  violence,  and  the  violent  took  it  by  force.'' 


CHAPTER    IV. 

ETRU80AN  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

Although  the  living  form  and  written  annals  of  Etruria  perished 
thousands  of  years  ago,  and  although  but  slight  references  to  her  affairs 
have  come  down  to  us  in  the  documents  of  contemporary  nations,  yet, 
through  a  comparatively  recent  acquisition  of  facts,  we  have  quite  a 
distinct  and  satisfactory  knowledge  of  her  condition  and  experience 
when  her  power  was  palmiest.  We  follow  the  ancient  Etruscans  from 
the  cradle  to  the  tomb,  perceiving  their  various  national  costumes,  pecur 
liar  physiognomies,  names  and  relationships,  houses,  furniture,  ranks, 
avocations,  games,  dying  scenes,  burial-processions,  and  funeral  festivals. 
And,  further  than  this,  we  follow  their  souls  into  the  world  to  come, 
behold  them  in  the  hands  of  good  or  evil  spirits,  brought  to  judgment 
and  then  awarded  their  deserts  of  bliss  or  woe.  This  knowledge  has  been 
derived  from  their  sepulchres,  which  still  resist  the  corroding  hand  of 
Hme  when  nearly  every  thing  else  Etruscan  has  mingled  with  the  ground.* 
They  hewed  their  tombs  in  the  living  rook  of  clifis  and  hills,  or  reared  them 
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of  massive  masonry.  They  painted  or  carved  the  walls  with  descriptive 
and  symbolic  scenes,  and  crowded  their  interiors  with  sarcophagi,  cine- 
rary urns,  vases,  goblets,  mirrors,  and  a  thousand  other  articles  covered 
with  paintings  and  sculptures  rich  in  information  of  their  authors.  From 
a  study  of  these  things,  lately  disinterred  in  immense  quantities,  has  been 
constructed,  for  the  most  part,  our  present  acquaintance  with  this  ancient 
people.  Strange  that,  when  the  whole  scene  of  life  has  passed  away,  a 
sepulchral  world  should  survive  and  open  itself  to  reveal  the  past  and  in- 
struct the  future !  We  seem  to  see,  rising  from  her  tombs,  and  moving 
solemnly  among  the  mounds  where  all  she  knew  or  cared  for  has  for  so 
many  ages  been  inurned,  the  ghost  of  a  mighty  people.  With  dejected 
air  she  leans  on  a  ruined  temple  and  muses ;  and  her  shadowy  tears  fall 
silently  over  what  was  and  is  not. 

The  Etruscans  were  accustomed  to  bury  their  deceased  outside  their 
walls ;  and  sometimes  the  city  of  the  living  was  thus  surrounded  by  a 
far-reaching  city  of  the  dead.  At  this  day  the  decaying  fronts  of  the 
houses  of  the  departed,  for  miles  upon  miles  along  the  road,  admonish 
the  living  traveller.  These  stone-hewn  sepulchres  crowd  nearly  every 
hill  and  glen.  Whole  acres  of  them  are  also  found  upon  the  plains, 
covered  by  several  feet  of  earth,  where  every  spring  the  plough  passes 
over  them,  and  every  autumn  the  harvest  waves ;  but  the  dust  beneath 
reposes  well,  and  knows  nothing  of  this. 

"TRmo  bnries  graves.    How  strange  I  a  buried  gravel 
Death  cannot  from  more  death  its  own  dead  empire  save.** 

The  houses  of  the  dead  were  built  in  imitation  of  the  houses  of  the  living, 
only  on  a  smaller  scale  ;  and  the  interior  arrangements  were  so  closely 
copied  that  it  is  said  the  resemblance  held  in  all  but  the  light  of  day 
and  the  sound  and  motion  of  life.  The  images  painted  or  etched  on  the 
urns  and  sarcophagi  that  fill  the  sepulchres  were  portraits  of  the  deceased, 
accurate  likenesses,  varying  with  age,  sex,  features,  and  expression. 
These  personal  portraits  were  taken  and  laid  up  here,  doubtless,  to 
preserve  their  remembrance  when  the  original  had  crumbled  to  ashes. 
What  a  touching  voice  is  this  from  antiquity,  telling  us  that  our  poor, 
fond  human  nature  was  ever  the  same !  The  heart  longed  to  be  kept 
still  in  remembrance  when  the  mortal  frame  was  gone.  But  how  vain 
the  wish  beyond  the  vanishing  circle  of  hearts  that  returned  its  love ! 
For,  as  we  wander  through  those  sepulchres  now,  thousands  of  faces 
thus  preserved  look  down  upon  us  with  a  mute  plea,  when  every 
vestige  of  their  names  and  characters  is  forever  lost,  and  their  very  dust 
scattered  long  ago. 

Along  the  sides  of  the  burial-chamber  were  ranged  massive  stone 
shelves,  or  sometimes  benches,  or  tables,  upon  which  the  dead  were  laid 
in  a  reclining  posture,  to  sleep  their  long  sleep.  It  often  happens  that 
on  these  rocky  biers  lie  the  helmet,  breastplate,  greaves,  signet-ring,  and 
weapons, — or,  if  it  be  a  female,  the  necklace,  ear-rings,  bracelet,  and  other 
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ornaments, — each  in  its  relative  place,  when  the  body  they  once  encased 
or  adorned  has  not  left  a  single  fragment  behind.  An  antiquary  once, 
digging  for  discoveries,  chanced  to  break  through  the  ceiling  of  a  tomb. 
He  looked  in;  and  there,  to  quote  his  own  words,  **I  beheld  a  warrior 
stretched  on  a  couch  of  rock,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  saw  him  vanish 
under  my  eyes ;  for,  as  the  air  entered  the  cemetery,  the  armor,  thoroughly 
oxydized,  crumbled  away  into  most  minute  particles,  and  in  a  short  time 
scarcely  a  trace  of  what  I  had  seen  was  left  on  the  couch.  It  is  im- 
possible to  express  the  effect  this  sight  produced  upon  me." 

An  important  element  in  the  religion  of  Etruria  was  the  doctrine 
of  Genii,  a  system  of  household  deities  who  watched  over  the  fortunes 
of  individuals  and  families,  and  who  are  continually  shown  on  the 
engravings  in  the  sepulchres  as  guiding,  or  actively  interested  in,  all 
the  incidents  that  happen  to  those  under  their  care.  It  was  supposed 
that  every  person  had  two  genii  allotted  to  him,  one  inciting  him  to  good 
deeds,  the  other  to  bad,  and  both  accompanying  him  after  death  to  the 
judgment  to  give  in  their  testimony  and  turn  the  scales  of  his  fate. 
This  behef,  sincerely  held,  would  obviously  wield  a  powerful  influence 
over  their  feelings  in  the  conduct  of  life. 

The  doctrine  concerning  the  gods  that  prevailed  in  this  ancient  nation 
is  learned  partly  from  the  classic  authors,  partly  from  sepulchral  monu- 
mental remains.  It  was  somewhat  allied  to  that  of  Egypt,  but  much 
more  to  that  of  Home,  who  indeed  derived  a  considerable  portion  of  her 
mythology  from  this  source.  As  in  other  pagan  countries,  a  multitude 
of  deities  were  worshipped  here,  each  having  his  peculiar  office,  form  of 
representation,  and  cycle  of  traditions.  It  would  be  useless  to  specify 
all.'  The  goddess  of  Fate  was  pictured  with  wings,  showing  her  swift- 
ness, and  with  a  hammer  and  nail,  to  typify  that  her  decrees  were  un- 
alterably fixed.  The  name  of  the  supreme  god  was  Tinia. .  He  was  the 
central  power  of  the  world  of  divinities,  and  was  always  represented, 
like  Jupiter  Tonans,  with  a  thunderbolt  in  his  hand.  There  were  twelve 
great  "consenting  gods,"  composing  the  council  of  Tinia,  and  called 
"  The  Senators  of  Heaven."  They  were  pitiless  beings,  dwelling  in  the 
inmost  recesses  of  heaven,  whose  names  it  was  not  lawful  to  pronounce. 
Yet  they  were  not  deemed  eternal,  but  were  supposed  to  rise  and  fall 
together.  There  was  another  class,  called  **The  Shrouded  Gods,"  still 
more  awfiil,  potent,  and  mysterious,  ruling  all  things,  and  much  hke  the 
inscrutable  Necessity  that  filled  the  dark  background  of  the  old  Greek 
religion.  Last,  but  most  feared  and  most  prominent  in  the  Etruscan 
mind,  were  the  rulers  of  the  lower  regions,  Mantus  and  Mania,  the  king 
and  queen  of  the  under-world.  Mantus  was  figured  as  an  old  man, 
wearing  a  crown,  with  wings  at  his  shoulders,  and  a  torch  reversed  in  his 
hand.  Mania  was  a  fearful  personage,  frequently  propitiated  with  human 
sacrifices.    Macrobius  says  boys  were  offered  up  at  iier  annual  festival  ioc 
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a  long  time,  till  the  heads  of  onions  and  poppies  were  substituted.'  Inti< 
mately  connected  with  these  divinities  was  Charun,  their  chief  minbter, 
the  conductor  of  souls  into  the  realm  of  the  Aiture,  whose  dread  image, 
hideous  as  the  imagination  could  conceive,  is  constantly  introduced  in 
the  sepulchral  pictures,  and  who  with  his  attendant  demons  well  illustrates 
the  terrible  character  of  the  superstition  which  first  created,  then  deified, 
and  then  trembled  before  him.  Who  can  become  acquainted  with  such 
horrors  as  these  without  drawing  a  freer  breath,  and  feeling  a  deeper 
gratitude  to  God,  as  he  remembers  how,  for  many  centuries  now,  the 
religion  of  love  has  been  redeeming  man  from  subterranean  darkness, 
hatred,  and  iright,  to  the  happiness  and  peace  of  good-will  and  trust  in 
the  sweet,  sunlit  air  of  day  I 

That  a  belief  in  a  future  existence  formed  a  prominent  and  con- 
trolling feature  in  the  creed  of  the  Etruscans*  is  abundantly  shown  by 
the  contents  of  their  tombs.  They  would  never  have  produced  and 
preserved  paintings,  tracings,  types,  of  such  a  character  and  in  such 
quantities,  had  not  the  doctrines  they  shadow  forth  possessed  a  ruling 
hold  upon  their  hopes  and  fears.  The  symbolic  representations  con- 
nected with  this  subject  may  be  arranged  in  several  classes.  First,  there 
is  an  innumerable  variety  of  death-bed  scenes, — many  of  them  of  the 
most  touching  and  pathetic  character,  such  as  witnesses  say  can  scarcely 
be  looked  upon  without  t^ars,  others  of  the  most  appalling  nature,  show- 
ing perfect  abandonment  to  fright,  screams,  sobbing,  and  despair.  The 
last  hour  is  described  under  alP  circumstances,  coming  to  all  sorts  of 
persons,  prince,  priest,  peasant,  man,  mother,  and  child.  Patriarchs  are 
dying  surrounded  by  groups  in  every  posture  of  grief;  friends  are  waving 
a  mournful  farewell  to  their  weeping  lovers;  wives  are  torn  from  the 
embrace  of  their  husbands;  some  seem  resigned  and  willingly  going, 
others  reluctant  and  driven  in  terror. 

The  next  series  of  engravings  contain  descriptions  and  emblems  of 
the  departure  of  the  soul  from  this  world,  and  of  its  passage  into  the 
next.  There  are  various  symbols  of  this  mysterious  transition:  one  is 
a  snake  with  a  boy  riding  upon  its  back,  its  amphibious  nature 
plainly  typifying  the  twofold  existence  allotted  to  man.  The  soul  is 
also  often  shown  muffled  in  a  veil  and  travelling-garb,  seated  upon  a 
horse,  and  followed  by  a  slave  carrying  a  large  sack  of  provisions, — an 
emblem  of  the  long  and  dreary  journey  about  to  be  taken.  Horses  are 
depicted  harnessed  to  cars  in  which  disembodied  spirits  are  seated,-^ 
a  token  of  the  swift  ride  of  the  dead  to  their  doom.  Sometimes  the 
soul  is  gently  invited,  or  led,  by  a  good  spirit,  sometimes  beaten,  or 
dragged  away,  by  the  squalid  and  savage  Oharun,  the  horrible  death- 
king,  or  one  of  his  ministers ;  sometimes  a  good  and  an  evil  spirit  are 
seen  contending  for  the  soul;  sometimes  the  soul  is  seen,  on  its  knees, 
beseeching  the  aid  of  its  good  genius  and  grasping  at  hb  departing  wing,. 

'  BatuTDML  lib,  i.  cup.  7.       4  ])eimiB,  QUe«  Mod  GciMlMitai  oC  liteuxVa,  clu 
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,  with  averied  face,  he  is  retiring ;  and  sometimes  the  good  and  the 
evil  spirits  are  leading  it  away  together,  to  abide  the  sentence  of  the  tri- 
bunal of  Mantus.  Whole  companies  of  souls  are  also  set  forth  marching 
in  procession,  under  the  guidance  of  a  winged  genius,  to  their  subter- 
ranean abode. 

Finally,  there  is  a  class  of  representations  depicting  the  ultimate  fate 
of  souls  after  judgment  has  been  passed.  Some  are  shown  seated  at 
banquet,  in  full  ex^oyment,  according  to  their  ideas  of  bliss.  Some  are 
shown  undergoing  punishment,  beaten  with  hammers,  stabbed  and  torn 
by  black  demons.  There  are  no  proofs  that  the  Etruscans  believed  in 
the  translation  of  any  soul  to  the  abode  of  the  gods  above  the  sky,  no 
signs  of  any  path  rising  to  the  supernal  heaven;  but  they  clearly  ex- 
pected just  discriminations  to  be  made  in  the  under- world.  Into  that 
realm  many  gates  are  shown  leading,  some  of  them  peaceful,  inviting, 
surrounded  by  apparent  emblems  of  deliverance,  rest,  and  blessedness ; 
others  yawning,  terrific,  engirt  by  the  heads  of  gnashing  beasts  and 
furies  threatening  their  victim. 

**  Shown  Is  th«  progfren  of  the  gnflty  bouI 
From  earth*!  worn  threehold  to  the  throne  of  doom; 
Here  the  black  geniua  to  the  dinnal  goal 
Drags  the  wan  spectre  from  the  unsheltering  tomb. 
While  from  the  side  It  never  more  may  warn 
The  better  angel,  sorrowing,  flees  forlorn, 
lliere  (closed  the  eighth)  seTen  yawning  gates  rereal 
The  sevenfold  anguish  that  awaits  the  lost. 
Closed  the  eighth  gate,~for  there  the  happy  dwell. 
No  i^mpse  of  Joy  beyond  makes  horror  less." 

In  these  lines,  from  Bulwer's  learned  and  Drnate  epic  of  King  Arthur, 
the  dire  severity  of  the  Etruscan  doctrine  of  a  future  life  is  well  indi- 
cated, with  the  local  imagery  of  some  parts  of  it,  and  the  impenetrable 
obscurity  which  enwraps  the  great  sequel. 


CHAPTER    V. 

EOTPTIAN  DOCTRINE  OF   A   FUTURE  LIFE. 

In  attempting  to  understand  the  conceptions  of  the  ancient  inhabit- 
anta  of  Egypt  on  the  subject  of  a  future  life,  we  are  first  met  by  the 
inquiry  why  they  took  such  great  pains  to  preserve  the  bodies  of  their 
dead.  It  has  been  supposed  that  no  common  motive  could  have  ani- 
mated them  to  such  lavish  expenditure  of  money,  time,  and  labor  aa 
the  process  of  embalmiii^  required.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted  ticOk^^ 
4m}jrMonae  recondite  theological  consideration  could  explain  t\ua  p\i«no- 
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menon.  Accordingly,  it  is  now  the  popular  belief  that  the  Egyptians 
were  so  scrupulous  in  embalming  their  dead  and  storing  them  in  repo- 
sitories of  eternal  stone,  because  they  believed  that  the  departed  souls 
would  at  some  future  time  come  back  and  revivify  their  former  bodies, 
if  these  were  kept  from  decay.  This  hypothesis  seems  to  us  as  false  as  it 
is  gratuitous.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  evidence  of  it  whatever, — 
neither  written  testimony  nor  circumstantial  hint.  Herodotus  tells  us, 
"The  Egyptians  say  the  spul,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  always 
enters  into  some  other  animal  then  born,  and,  having  passed  in  rotation 
through  the  various  terrestrial,  aquatic,  and  serial  beings,  again  enters 
the  body  of  a  man  then  born.''*  There  is  no  assertion  that,  at  the  end 
of  the  three  thousand  years  occupied  by  this  circuit,  the  soul  will  re-enter 
its  former  body.  The  plain  inference,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  it  will  be 
born  in  a  new  body,  as  at  each  preceding  step  in  the  series  of  its  trans- 
migrations. Secondly,  the  mutilation  of  the  body  in  embalming  forbids 
the  belief  in  its  restoration  to  life.  The  brain  was  extracted,  and  the 
skull  stuffed  with  cotton.  The  entrails  were  taken  out,  and  sometimes, 
according  to  Porphyry*  and  Plutarch,*  thrown  into  the  Nile ;  sometimes, 
as  modem  examinations  have  revealed,  bound  up  in  four  packages  and 
either  replaced  in  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  or  laid  in  four  vases  beside 
the  mummy.  It  is  absurd  to  attribute,  without  clear  cause,  to  an  en- 
lightened people  the  belief  that  these  stacks  of  brainless,  eviscerated 
mummies,  dried  and  shrunken  in  ovens,  coated  with  pitch,  bound  up 
in  a  hundredfold  bandages,  would  ever  revive,  and,  inhabited  by  the 
same  souls  that  fled  them  thirty  centuries  before,  again  walk  the  streets 
of  Thebes!  Besides,  a  third  consideration  demands  notice.  By  the 
theory  of  metempsychosis  —  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been 
held  by  the  Eg}'^ptians — it  is  taught  that  souls  at  death,  either  imme- 
diately, or  after  a  temporary  sojourn  in  hell  or  heaven  has  struck  the 
balance  of  their  merits,  are  born  in  fresh  bodies ;  never  that  they  return 
into  their  old  ones.  But  the  point  is  set  beyond  controversy  by  the 
discovery  of  inscriptions,  accompanying  pictures  of  scenes  illustrating 
the  felicity  of  blessed  souls  in  heaven,  to  this  effect: — *' Their  bodies 
shall  repose  in  their  tombs  forever;  they  live  in  the  celestial  regions 
eternally,  enjoying  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  God."*  A  writer  on 
this  subject  says,  **  A  people  who  believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls 
would  naturally  take  extraordinary  pains  to  preserve  the  body  from 
putrefaction,  in  the  hope  of  the  soul  again  joining  the  body  it  had 
quitted."  The  remark  is  intrinsically  untrue,  because  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration  coexists  in  reconciled  belief  with  the  observed  law  of 
birth,  infancy,  and  growth,  not  with  the  miracle  of  transition  into  re* 
viving  corpses.  The  notion  is  likewise  historically  refuted  by  the  fact 
that  the  believers  of  that  doctrine  in  the  thronged  East  have  never  pre- 

'  Herod,  lib.  II.  cap.  123.       «  De  Abstincntla,  lib.  {r.  cap.  10.       •  Banqnet  of  tho  Sercn  Wi«e  Men. 
^  CbAwpollJon,  Dcecr.  de  I'^gypte,  Antiq.  torn  li.  p.  132.  StuaiV*  Ttom.  ol  Greppo's  Essay,  p.  262. 
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served  the  body,  but  at  once  buried  or  burned  it.  The  whole  Egyptian 
theology  is  much  more  closely  allied  to  the  Hindu,  which  excluded,  than 
to  the  Persian,  which  emphasized,  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

Another  theory  which  has  been  devised  to  explain  the  purpose  of 
Egyptian  embalming,  is  that  '*  it  was  to  unite  the  soul  permanently  to 
its  body,  and  keep  the  vital  principle  from  p>erishing  or  transmigrating: 
the  body  and  soul  ran  together  through  the  journey  of  the  dead  and  its 
dre^  ordeal."*  This  arbitrary  guess  is  incredible.  The  preservation  of 
the  body  does  not  appear  in  any  way — not  even  to  the  rawest  fancy — to 
detain  or  unite  the  soul  with  it ;  for  the  thought  is  unavoidable  that  it 
is  precisely  the  absence  of  the  soul  which  constitutes  death.  Again:  such 
an  explanation  of  the  motive  for  embalming  cannot  be  correct,  because 
in  the  hieroglyphic  representations  of  the  passage  to  the  judgment  the 
separate  soul  is  often  depicted  as  hovering  over  the  body,*  or  as  kneeling 
before  the  judges,  or  as  pursuing  its  adventures  through  the  various 
realms  of  the  creation.  **When  the  body  is  represented,"  Champollion 
says,  ^'  it  is  as  an  aid  to  the  spectator,  and  not  as  teaching  a  bodily  resur- 
rection." Hundreds  of  paintings  in  the  tombs  show  souls  undergoing 
their  respective  allotments  in  the  other  world  while  their  bodily  mum- 
mies are  quiet  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  present.  In  his  treatise  on  "  Isis 
and  Osiris,"  Plutarch  writes,  "The  Egyptians  believe  that  while  the 
bodies  of  eminent  men  are  buried  in  the  earth  their  souls  are  stars 
shining  in  heaven."  It  is  equally  nonsensical  in  itself  and  unwarranted 
by  evidence  to  imagine  that,  in  the  Egyptian  faith,  embalming  either 
retained  the  soul  in  the  body  or  preserved  the  body  for  a  future  return 
of  the  soul.  Who  can  believe  that  it  was  for  either  of  those  purposes 
that  they  embalmed  the  multitudes  of  animals  whose  mummies  the  ex- 
plorer is  still  turning  up  ?  They  preserved  cats,  hawks,  bugs,  crocodiles, 
monkeys,  bulls,  with  as  great  pains  as  they  did  men.^  When  the  Canary 
Islands  were  first  visited,  it  was  found  that  their  inhabitants  had  a  cus- 
tom of  carefully  embalming  the  dead.  The  same  was  the  case  among  the 
Peruvians,  whose  vast  cemeteries  remain  to  this  day  crowded  with  mum- 
mies. Bat  the  expectation  of  a  return  of  the  souls  into  these  preserved 
bodies  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  those  peoples.  Herodotus  informs  us  that 
**  the  Ethiopians,  having  dried  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  coat  them  with 
white  plaster,  which  they  paint  with  colors  to  the  likeness  of  the 
d€»oeased  and  encase  in  a  transparent  substance.  The  dead,  thus  kept 
from  being  offensive,  and  yet  plainly  visible,  are  retained  a  whole  year  in 
the  houses  of  their  nearest  relatives.  Afterwards  they  are  carried  out 
and  placed  upright  in  the  tombs  around  the  city."^  It  has  been  argued, 
because  the  Egyptians  expended  so  much  in  preparing  lasting  tombs 


*  Booomi  and  Anmdel  on  Egyptian  Antiquities,  p.  46. 
I  PI.  xxxiiL  in  Lepsina*  Todtenboch  der  JEgjpter. 
^Pettlgnw,  nJst.  of  Egyptian  MummloBf  cb.  xiL 
'Lib.  W.cap.2L 
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and  in  adorning  their  walls  with  varied  embellishments,  that  they  must 
have  thought  the  soul  remained  in  the  body,  a  conscious  occupant  of  the 
dwell  in  g-plaoe  provided  for  it."    As  well  might  it  be  argued  that,  because 
the  ancient  savage  tribes  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  who  obtained 
their  support  by  fishing,  buried  fish-hooks  and  bait  with  their  dead,  they 
supposed  the  dead  bodies  occupied  themselves  in  their  graves  by  fishing! 
The  adornment  of  the  tomb,  so  lavish  and  varied  with  the  Egyptians, 
was  a  gratification  of  the  spontaneous  workings  of  fancy  and  afiectioii, 
and  needs  no  far-fetched  explanation.     Every  nation   has  its  funeral 
customs  and  its  rites  of  sepulture,  many  of  which  would  be  as  difficult 
of  explanation  as  those  of  Egypt.    The  Scandinavian  sea-king  was  some- 
times buried,  in  his  ship,  in  a  grave  dug  on  some  headland  overlooking 
the  ocean.     The  Scythians  buried  their  dead  in  rolls  of  gold,  sometimes 
weighing  forty  or  fifty  solid  pounds.     Diodoi*us  the  Sicilian  says,  "  The 
Egyptians,  laying  the  embalmed  bodies  of  their  ancestors  in  noble  noonu- 
ments,  see  the  true  visages  and  expressions  of  those  who  died  ages  before 
them.    So  they  take  almost  as  great  pleasure  in  viewing  their  bodily 
proportions  and  the  lineaments  of  their  faces  as  if  they  were  still  living 
among  them."*®    That  instinct  which  leads  us  to  obtain  portraits  of  those 
we  love,  and  makes  us  unwilling  to  part  even  with  their  lifelesd  bodies, 
was  the  cause  of  embalming.     The  bodies  thus  prepared,  we  know  from 
the  testimony  of  ancient  authors,  were  kept  in  the  houses  of  their  chil- 
dren or  kindred,  until  a  new  generation,  "who  knew  not  Joseph,"  re- 
moved them.     Then  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  the  priest- 
hood should  take  advantage  of  the  custom,  so  associated  with  sacred 
sentiments,  and  throw  theological  sanctions  over  it,  shroud  it  in  mystery, 
and  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  power  and  profit  arising  from  it.     It  is  not 
improbable,  too,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  hygienic  considerations,  ex- 
pressing themselves  in  political  laws  and  priestly  precepts,  may  at  first 
have  had  an  influence  in  establishing  the  habit  of  embalming,  to  prevent 
the  pestilences  apt  to  arise  in  such  a  climate  from  the  decay  of  animal 
substances. 

There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  Egyptologists  on  this  point. 
One  thinks  that  embalming  was  supposed  to  keep  the  soul  in  the  body 
until  after  the  funeral  judgment  and  interment,  but  that,  when  the  corpse 
was  laid  in  its  final  receptacle,  the  soul  proceeded  to  accomi>any  the  sun 
in  its  daily  and  nocturnal  circuit,  or  to  transmigrate  through  various 
animals  and  deities.  Another  imagines  that  the  process  of  embalming 
was  believed  to  secure  the  repose  of  the  soul  in  the  other  world,  exempt 
from  transmigrations,  so  long  as  the  body  wa,s  kept  from  decay."  Per- 
haps the  different  notions  on  this  subject  attributed  by  modem  authors 
to  the  Egyptians  may  all  liave  prevailed  among  them  at  different  times 
or  among  distinct  sects.     But  it  seems  most  likely,  as  we  have  said,  that 


*  Kcnrick,  Ancient  Egjpt,  vol.  I.  ch.  xxi.  sect.  lii. 
JO  Lib.  i.  c»p.  7.  11  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  vol.  il.  ch.  iU. 
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embalming  first  arose  from  physical  and  sentimental  considerations 
naturally  operating,  rather  than  from  any  theological  doctrine  carefully 
devised ;  although,  after  the  priesthood  appropriated  the  business,  it  is 
altogether  probable  that  they  interwove  it  with  an  artificial  and  elaborate 
system  of  sacerdotal  dogmas,  in  which  was  the  hiding  of  the  national 
power. 

The  second  question  that  arises  is,  What  was  the  significance  of  the 
funeral  ceremonies  celebrated  by  the  Egyptians  over  their  dead?  When 
the  body  had  been  embalmed,  it  was  presented  before  a  tribunal  of  forty- 
two  judges  fdtting  in  state  on  the  eastern  bordera  of  the  lake  Acherusia. 
They  made  strict  inquiry  into  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  deceased. 
Any  one  might  make  complaint  against  him,  or  testify  in  his  behalf.  If 
it  was  found  that  he  had  been  wicked,  had  died  in  debt,  or  was  other- 
wise unworthy,  he  was  deprived  of  honorable  burial  and  ignominiously 
thrown  into  a  ditch.  This  was  called  Tartar,  from  the  wailings  the  sen- 
tence produced  among  his  relatives.  But  if  he  was  found  to  have  led  an 
upright  life,  and  to  have  been  a  good  man,  the  honors  of  a  regular  intei^ 
ment  were  decreed  him.  The  cemetery — a  large  plain  environed  with  trees 
and  lined  wdth  canals — lay  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake,  and  was 
named  Elisout,  or  rest.  It  was  reached  by  a  boat,  the  funeral  barge, — in 
which  BO  one  could  cross  without  an  order  from  the  judges  and  the  pay- 
ment of  a  small  fee.  In  these  and  other  particulars  some  of  the  scenes 
supposed  to  be  awaiting  the  soul  in  the  other  world  were  dramatically 
shadowed  forth.  Each  rite  was  a  symbol  of  a  reality  existing,  in  solemn 
correspondence,  in  the  invisible  state.  What  the  priests  did  over  the 
body  on  earth  the  judicial  deities  did  over  the  soul  in  Amenthe.  It 
seems  plain  that  the  Greeks  derived  many  of  their  notions  concerning 
the  fate  and  state  of  the  dead  from  Egypt.  Hades  corresponds  with 
Amenthe;  Pluto,  with  the  subterranean  Osiris;  Mercury  psychopompos, 
with  Anubis,  "the  usher  of  souls ;"  jEacus,  Minos,  and  Rhadamanthos, 
with  the  three  assistant  gods  who  help  in  weighing  the  soul  and  present 
the  result  to  Osiris;  Tartarus,  to  the  ditch  Tartar;  Charon's  ghost-boat 
over  the  Styx,  to  the  barge  conveying  the  mummy  to  the  tomb ;  Cerberus, 
to  0ms;  Acheron,  to  Acherusia;  the  Elysiaa  Fields,  to  Elisout.^  Ken- 
rick  thinks  the  Greeks  may  have  developed  these  views  for  themselves, 
without  indebtedness  to  Egypt.  But  the  notions  were  in  existence 
among  the  Egyptians  at  least  twelve  hundred  years  before  they  can  be 
traced  among  the  Greeks."  And  they  are  too  arbitrary  and  system, 
atic  to  have  been  independently  constructed  by  two  nations.  Besides, 
Herodotus  positively  affirms  that  they  were  derived  from  Egypt.  Several 
other  ancient  authors  also  state  this ;  and  nearly  every  modern  writer  on 
the  subject  agrees  in  it. 

The  triumphs-  of  modern  investigation  into  the  antiquities  of  Egypt, 


»  WmdMn^  Jtmamen mitd  Cattoma  of  the  Ancient  Egypt tanM,  2d  Ferio«,  Tol.  I.  cb.  12. 
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unlocking  the  hieroglyphics  and  lifting  the  curtain  from  the  secrets  of 
ages,  have  unveiled  to  us  a  far  more  full  and  satisfactory  view  of  the 
Egyptian  doctrine  of  the  future  life  than  can  be  constructed  from  the 
narrow  glimpses  afforded  by  the  accounts  of  the  old  Greek  authorities. 
Three  sources  of  knowledge  have  been  laid  op>en  to  us.  First,  the 
l^apyrus  rolls,  one  of  which  was  placed  in  the  bosom  of  every  mummy. 
This  roll,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  is  called  the  funeral  ritual,  or 
book  of  the  dead.  It  served  as  a  passport  through  the  burial-rites. 
It  contained  the  names  of  the  deceased  and  his  parents,  a  series  of 
prayers  he  was  to  recite  before  the  various  divinities  he  would  meet  on 
his  journey,  and  representations  of  some  of  the  adventures  awaiting 
him  in  the  unseen  state.^^  Secondly,  the  ornamental  cases  in  which  the 
mummies  are  enclosed  are  painted  all  over  with  scenes  setting  forth  the 
realities  and  events  to  which  the  soul  of  the  dead  occupant  has  passed  in 
the  other  life.^^  Thirdly,  the  various  fates  of  souls  are  sculptured  and 
painted  on  the  walls  in  the  tombs,  in  characters  which  have  been  de- 
ciphered during  the  present  century:** — 

"Those  mjstic,  stony  Tolumes  on  the  walla  long  writ. 
Whose  sense  is  late  revealM  to  searching  modem  wit." 

Combining  the  information  thus  obtained,  we  learn  that,  according  to 
the  Egyptian  representation,  the  soul  is  led  by  the  god  Thoth  into 
Amenthe,  the  infernal  world,  the  entrance  to  which  lies  in  the  extreme 
west,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  sea,  where  the  sun  goes  down  under  the 
earth.  It  was  in  accordance  with  this  supposition  that  Herod  caused  to 
be  engraved,  on  a  magnificent  monument  erected  to  his  deceased  wife, 
the  line,  "Zeus,  this  blooming  woman  sent  beyond  the  ocean. "^'  At  the 
entrance  sits  a  wide-throated  monster,  over  whose  head  is  the  inscription, 
"This  is  the  devourer  of  many  who  go  into  Amenthe,  the  lacerator  of 
the  heart  of  him  who  comes  with  sins  to  the  house  of  justice."  The 
soul  next  kneels  before  the  forty-two  assessors  of  Osiris,  with  deprecating 
asseverations  and  intercessions.  It  then  comes  to  the  final  trial  in  the 
terrible  Hall  of  the  two  Truths,  the  approving  and  the  condemning ;  or, 
as  it  is  differently  named,  the  Hall  of  the  double  Justice,  the  rewarding 
and  the  punishing.  Here  the  three  divinities  Horus,  Anubis,  and  Thoth 
proceed  to  weigh  the  soul  in  the  balance.  In  one  scale  an  image  of 
Thmei,  the  goddess  of  Truth,  is  placed ;  in  the  other,  a  heart-shaped 
vase,  symbolizing  the  heart  of  the  deceased  with  all  the  actions  of  his 
earthly  life.     Then  happy  is  he 

"  Who,  weighed  'gainst  Troth,  down  dips  the  awf\il  scale.** 


^*  Das  Todtenbnch  der  .Xgypter,  edited  with  an  introdaction  by  Dr.  Lepsins. 
IS  Ch.  ix.  of  Pettigrew's  History  of  Egyptian  Mummies. 

i*Champonion*s  Letter,  dated  Thebes,  May  16, 1829.    An  abstract  of  this  letter  may  be  found  m 
Stuart's  trans,  of  Greppo's  Essay  on  Champollion's  Uioroglyphic  System,  appendix,  note  N. 
^^BamagOf  Hist,  ot  the  Jews,  lib.  ii.  ch.  12,  sect.  19. 
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Thoth  notes  the  result  on  a  tablet,  and  the  deceased  advances  with  it 

to  the  foot  of  the  throne  on  which  sits  Osiris,  lord  of  the  dead,  king  of 

Amenthe.     He  pronounces  the  decisive  sentence,  and  his  assistants  see 

that  it  is  at  once  executed.     The  condemned  soul  is  either  scourged  back 

to  the  earth  straightway,  to  live  again  in  the  form  of  a  vile  animal, — as 

eome  of  the  emblems  appear  to  denote  ;^-or  plunged  into  the  tortures  of 

a  horrid  hell  of  fire  and  devils  below, — as  numerous  engravings  set  forth ; — 

or  driven  into  the  atmosphere,  to  be  vexed  and  tossed  by  tempests, 

violently  whirled  in  blasts  and  clouds,  till  its  sins  are  expiated,  and 

another  probation  granted  through  a  renewed  existence  in  human  form. 

We  have  two  accounts  of  the  Egyptian  divisions  of  the  imiverse. 

According  to  the  first  view,  they  conceived  the  creation  to  consist  of 

three  grand  departments.     First  came  the  earth,  or  zone  of  trial,  where 

men  live  on  probation.    Next  was  the  atmosphere,  or  zone  of  temporal 

pumshment,  where  souls  are  afflicted  for  their  sins.     The  ruler  of  this 

girdle  of  storms  was  Pooh,  the  overseer  of  souls  in  penance.  Such  a  notion 

is  found  in  some  of  the  later  Greek  philosophers,  and  in  the  writings  of 

the  Alexandrian  Jews,  who  undoubtedly  drew  it  from  the  priestly  science 

of  Egypt.     Every  one  will  recollect  how  Paul  speaks  of  '*  the  prince  of 

the  power  of  the  air."     And  Shakspeare  makes  the  timid  Claudio  slirink 

from  the  verge  of  death  with  horror,  lest  his  soul  should,  through  ages, 

^Be  Impiiflon'd  in  tho  viewless  winds, 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world." 

After  their  purgation  in  this  region,  all  the  souls  live  again  on  earth 
by  transmigration.'*  The  third  realm  was  in  the  serene  blue  sky  among 
the  stars,  the  zone  of  blessedness,  where  the  accepted  dwell  in  immortal 
peace  and  joy.  Eusebius  says,  **  The  Egyptians  represented  the  universe 
by  two  circles,  one  within  the  other,  and  a  serpent  with  the  head  of  a 
hawk  twining  his  folds  around  them,"  thus  forming  three  spheres,  earth, 
firmament,  divinity. 

But  the  representation  most  frequent  and  imposing  is  that  which  pic- 
tures the  creation  simply  as  having  the  earth  in  the  centre,  and  the  sun 
with  his  attendants  as  circulating  around  it  in  the  brightness  of  the 
superior,  and  the  darkness  of  the  infernal,  firmament.  Souls  at  death 
pass  down  through  the  west  into  Amenthe,  and  are  tried.  If  condemned, 
they  are  either  sent  back  to  the  earth,  or  confined  in  the  nether  space 
for  pomshment.  If  justified,  they  join  the  blissful  company  of  the  Sun- 
God,  and  rise  with  him  through  the  east  to  journey  along  his  celestial 
course.  The  upper  hemisphere  is  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  cor- 
responding with  the  twelve  hours  of  the  day.  At  the  gate  of  each  of 
these  golden  segments  a  sentinel  god  is  stationed,  to  whom  the  newly- 
arriving  soul  must  give  its  credentials  to  secure  a  passage.     In  like 

>*  UbcT  MettmyBjvhotiB  Tetemm  Mfypttorvm,  edited  Mud  tnuulmted  into  Lfttin  from  the  fuiMTti 
p^jiibj  B. 
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manner,  the  lower  hemisphere  is  cut  into  the  same  number  of  ^oomy 
sections,  corresponding  with  the  twelve  hours  of  the  night.  Daily  tbe 
chief  divinity,  in  robes  of  light,  traverses  the  beaming'  aonea  of  tiie 
blessed,  where  they  hunt  and  fish,  or  plough  and  sow,  reap  and  gather, 
in  the  Fields  of  the  Sun  on  the  banks  of  the  heavenly  Nile.  Ni^itly, 
arrayed  in  deep  black  from  head  to  foot,  he  traverses  the  dismal  zones  of 
the  damned,  where  they  undergo  appropriate  retributiona.  Thna  the 
future  destiny  of  man  was  sublimely  associated  with  the  march  of  tlit 
sun  through  the  upper  and  lower  hemispheres.'*  Astronomy  was  a  put 
of  the  Egyptian's  theology.  He  regarded  the  stars  not  figuratively,  but 
literally,  as  spirits  and  pure  genii ;  the  great  planets  as  deities.  Hie 
calendar  was  a  religious  chart,  each  month,  week,  day,  hour,  being  the 
special  charge  and  stand-point  of  a  god.* 

There  was  much  poetic  beauty  and  ethical  power  in  these  doctrines 
and  symbols.  The  necessity  of  virtue,  the  dread  ordeals  of  the  grave, 
the  certainty  of  retribution,  the  mystic  circuits  of  transmigration,  a  fjio 
rious  immortality,  the  paths  of  planets  and  gods  and  souls  through  orea* 
tion, — all  were  impressively  enounced,  dramatically  shown. 

''The  EgTptain  Mml  sall'd  o'er  the  skyey  sea 
In  ark  of  crystal,  mann'd  by  beuny  gods, 
To  drag  the  deepe  of  space  and  net  the  gtars, 
Where,  in  their  nebulous  shoals,  they  shore  the  Toid 
And  throogfa  old  Night's  Typbonian  blindness  shine. 
Then,  solarized,  he  pressM  towards  the  snn. 
And,  in  the  heavenly  Hades,  hall  of  God, 
Had  final  welcome  of  the  firmament" 

This  solemn  linking  of  the  fate  of  man  with  the  astronomic  universe, 
this  grand  blending  of  the  deepest  of  moral  doctrines  with  the  most 
august  of  physical  sciences,  plainly  betrays  the  brain  and  hand  of  that 
hereditary  hierarchy  whose  wisdom  was  the  wonder  of  the  ancieni 
world.  Osbum  thinks  the  localization  of  Amenthe  in  the  west  may  have 
arisen  in  the  following  way.  Some  superstitious  Egyptians,  travelling 
westwards,  at  twilight,  on  the  great  marshes  haunted  by  the  strange 
gray-white  ibis,  saw  troops  of  these  silent,  solemn,  ghostlike  birds, 
motionless  or  slow  stalking,  and  conceived  them  to  be  souls  waiting  for 
the  funeral  rites  to  be  paid,  that  they  might  sink  with  the  setting  sun  to 
their  destined  abode.'* 

That  such  a  system  of  belief  was  too  complex  and  elaborate  to  have 
been  a  popular  development  is  evident.  But  that  it  was  really  held  by 
the  people  there  is  no  room  to  doubt.  Parts  of  it  were  publidy  enacted 
on  festival-days  by  multitudes  numbering  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand. Farts  of  it  were  dimly  shadowed  out  in  the  secret  recessea  of 
temples,  surrounded  by  the  most  astonishing  accompaniments  that  un- 
»  ■  - 

ML'UniTers,  £gypte  Ancienne,  par  Champollion-Flgeae,  pp.  lS-146. 
">  .figyptitche  Olanbenslehre  von  Dr.  Ed.  ROth,  s&  171, 17i. 
SI  Monnmental  History  of  Egypt,  voL  L  ch.  8. 
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rivalled  learning,  skill,  wealth,  and  power  could  contrive.  Its  authority 
commanded  the  allegiance,  its  charm  fascinated  the  imagination,  of  tlie 
people.  Its  force  built  the  pyramids,  and  enshrined  whole  generations 
of  Egypt's  embalmed  population  in  richly-adorned  sepulchres  of  ever- 
lasting rock,  lis  substance  of  esoteric  knowledge  and  faith,  in  its  form 
of  exoteric  imposture  and  exhibition,  gave  it  vitality  and  endurance 
long.  In  tho  vortex  of  change  and  decay  it  sank  at  last.  And  now  it  is 
only  after  its  secrets  have  been  buried  for  thirty  centuries  that  tho  ex- 
ploring genius  of  modem  times  has  brought  its  hidden  hieroglyphics 
to  light,  and  taught  us  what  were  the  doctrines  originally  contained  in 
the  altar-lore  of  those  priestly  schools  which  once  dotted  the  plains  of 
the  Delta  and  studded  the  banks  of  eldest  Nile,  where  now,  disfigured 
and  g;igantic,  the  solemn 

"  dd  SyhinzM  lift  their  coontenanoes  blaad 
Athwart  the  rirer-sea  and  sea  of  eaod." 


CHAPTER    VI. 

BBAHMANIO  AND  BUDDHIST  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

In  the  Hindu  views  of  the  fate  of  the  human  soul,  metaphysical  sub- 
tlety and  imaginative  vastness,  intellect  and  fancy,  slavish  tradition  and 
aodacioas  speculation,  besotted  ritualism  and  heaven-storming  spirituality, 
are  mingled  together  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  and  intensity  wholly  without 
a  parallel  elsewhere  in  the  literature  or  faith  of  the  world.  Brahman- 
Ism,  with  its  hundred  million  adherents  holding  sway  over  India, — and 
Buddhism,  with  its  four  hundred  million  disciples  scattered  over  a  dozen 
nations,  from  Java  to  Japan,  and  from  the  CeyloneBO  to  the  Samoyedes, 
— practically  considered,  in  reference  to  their  actually-received  dogmas 
and  aims  pertaining  to  a  Aiture  life,  agree  sufficiently  to  warrant  us 
in  giring  them  a  general  examination  together.  The  chief  difference 
between  them  will  be  explained  in  the  sequel. 

The  most  ancient  Hindu  doctrine  of  the  fliture  fate  of  man,  as  given 
in  the  Vedas,  was  simple,  rude,  and  very  unlike  the  forms  in  which  it 
has  since  prevailed.  Professor  Wilson  says,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
translation  of  the  Rig  Veda,  that  the  references  to  this  subject  in  the 
prinievml  Sanacrit  loripturea  are  sparse  and  incomplete.  But  no  one 
has  so  thoroughly  elnoidated  this  obsoore  question  as  Roth  of  Tubingen, 
in  hk  nuwteriy  paper  on  the  Morality  of  the  Vedas,  of  which  there  is 
a  tranihitknti  bgr  PtoAmot  Whitney,  in  the  Journal  of  tho  Amencati 
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Oriental  Society.'    The  results  of  his  researches  may  be  stated  in  few 
words. 

When  a  man  dies,  the  earth  is  invoked  to  wrap  his  body  up,  as  a 
mother  wraps  her  child  in  her  garment,  and  to  lie  lightly  on  him.  He 
himself  is  addressed  thus: — *'Go  forth,  go  forth  on  the  ancient  paths 
which  our  fathers  in  old  times  have  trodden:  the  two  rulers  in  bliss, 
Yama  and  Varuna,  shalt  thou  behold."  Varuna  judges  aU.  He  thrusts 
the  wicked  down  into  darkness ;  and  not  a  hint  or  clew  further  of  their 
doom  is  furnished.  They  were  supposed  either  to  be  annihilated,  as 
Professor  Roth  thinks  the  Vedas  imply,  or  else  to  live  as  demons,  in 
sin,  blackness,  and  woe.  The  good  go  up  to  heaven  and  are  glorified 
with  a  shining  spiritual  body  like  that  of  the  gods.  Yama,  the  first  man, 
originator  of  the  human  race  on  earth,  is  the  beginner  and  head  of 
renewed  humanity  in  another  world,  and  is  termed  the  Assembler  of 
Men.  It  is  a  poetic  and  grand  conception  that  the  first  one  who  died, 
leading  the  way,  should  be  the  patriarch  and  monarch  of  all  who  follow. 
The  old  Vedic  hymns  imply  that  the  departed  good  are  in  a  state  of 
exalted  felicity,  but  scarcely  picture  forth  any  particulars.  The  follow- 
ing passage,  versified  with  strict  fidelity  to  the  original,  is  as  full  and 
explicit  as  any : — 

Where  glory  Devcr-fiUliDg  is,  where  is  the  world  of  htuvenly  light, 

The  world  of  immortality, — tlio  everlasting, — set  me  there! 
Where  Yama  reigns,  Vivasvat'fl  son,  in  the  inmost  sphere  of  heaten  bright. 

Where  those  abounding  waters  flow,— oh,  make  me  bat  immortal  there  1 
Where  there  in  freedom  onrestrain'd,  where  the  triple  Tanlt  of  heayen's  in  sight, 

Where  worlds  of  brightest  glory  arc,— oh,  make  me  but  inunortal  there  I 
Where  pleasures  and  eqjoyments  are,  where  bliss  and  raptures  ne'er  take  fUf^t, 

Where  all  desires  are  satisfied,— oh,  make  me  but  immortal  there! 

But  this  form  of  doctrine  long  ago  passed  from  the  Hindu  remembrance, 
lost  in  the  multiplying  developments  and  specifications  of  a  mystical 
philosophy,  and  a  teeming  suj^erstition  nourished  by  an  unbounded 
imagination. 

Both  Brahmans  and  Buddhists  conceive  of  the  creation  on  the  most 
enormous  scale.  Mount  Meru  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  to 
the  height  of  about  two  millions  of  miles.  On  its  summit  is  the  city  of 
Brahma,  covering  a  space  of  fourteen  thousand  leagues,  and  surrounded 
by  the  stately  cities  of  the  regents  of  the  spheres.  Between  Meru  and 
the  wall  of  stone  forming  the  extreme  circumference  of  the  earth  are 
seven  concentric  circles  of  rocks.  Between  these  rocky  bracelets  are 
continents  and  seas.  In  some  of  the  seas  wallow  single  fishes  thousands 
of  miles  in  every  dimension.  The  celestial  spaces  are  occupied  by  a 
large  number  of  heavens,  called  "  dewa-lokas,''  increasing  in  the  glory 
and  bliss  of  their  prerogatives.  The  worlds  below  the  earth  are  hells, 
called  **  naraka."    The  description  of  twenty-eight  of  these,  given  in  the 

Vishnu  Furana,'  makes  the  reader  ''sup  full  of  horrors."    The  Buddhist 

i_ —  I  ^ 

'ToliiLj^  843^840.  >  Wilwn*!  tnuiB.  pp.  Tfft-'Sm. 
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*' Books  of  Ceylon"'  tell  of  twenty-six  heavens  placed  in  regular  order 
ahore  one  another  in  the  sky,  crowded  with  all  imaginable  delights. 
They  also  depict,  in  the  abyss  underneath  the  earth,  eight  great  hells, 
each  containing  sixteen  smaller  ones,  the  whole  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  composing  one  gigantic  hell.  The  eight  chief  hells  are  situated  over 
one  another,  each  partially  enclosing  and  overlapping  that  next  beneath ; 
and  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  their  unfortunate  occupants  are  of  the 
mo<(t  terrific  character.  But  these  poor  hints  at  the  local  apparatus  of  re- 
ward and  punishment  afford  no  conception  whatever  of  the  extent  of 
their  m3rthological  scheme  of  the  universe. 

They  call  each  complete  solar  system  a  sakwah,  and  say  that,  if  a  wall 
were  erected  around  the  space  occupied  by  a  million  millions  of  sakwalas, 
reaching  to  the  highest  heaven,  and  the  entire  space  were  filled  with 
mustard-seeds,  a  god  might  take  these  seeds,  and,  looking  towards  any  one 
of  the  cardinal  points,  throw  a  single  seed  towards  each  sakwala  until  all 
the  seeds  were  gone,  and  still  there  would  be  more  sakwalas,  in  the  same 
direction,  to  which  no  seed  had  been  thrown,  without  considering  those 
in  the  other  three  quarters  of  the  heavens.  In  comparison  with  this 
Eastern  vision  of  the  infinitude  of  worlds,  the  wildest  Western  dreamer  over 
the  vistas  opened  by  the  telescope  may  hide  his  diminished  head !  Their 
other  conceptions  are  of  the  same  crushing  magnitude.  Thus,  wlien  the 
demons,  on  a  certain  occasion,  assailed  the  gods,  Siva — ^using  the  Him&laya 
range  for  his  bow,  Vasuke  for  the  string,  Vishnu  for  his  arrow,  the  earth 
for  his  chariot  with  the  sun  and  moon  for  its  wheels  and  the  Vedas  for 
its  horses,  the  starry  canopy  for  his  banner  with  the  tree  of  Paradise  for 
its  staff,  Brahma  for  his  charioteer,  and  the  mysterious  monosyllable  Om 
for  his  whix>— reduced  them  all  to  ashes.^ 

The  five  hundred  million  Brahmanic  and  Buddhist  believers  hold  that 
all  the  gods,  men,  demons,  and  various  grades  of  animal  life  occupying 
this  immeasurable  array  of  worlds  compose  one  cosmic  family.  The 
totality  of  animated  beings,  from  a  detestable  gnat  to  thundering  Indra, 
from  the  meanest  worm  to  the  supreme  Buddha,  constitute  one  fraternal 
race,  by  the  unavoidable  effects  of  the  law  of  retribution  constantly 
interchanging  their  residences  in  a  succession  of  rising  and  sinking  exists 
ences,  ranging  through  all  the  earths,  heavens,  and  hells  of  the  universe, 
bound  by  the  terrible  links  of  merit  and  demerit  in  the  phantasmagoric 
dungeon  of  births  and  deaths.  The  Vishnu  Purana  declares,  "The 
universe,  this  whole  egg  of  Brahma,  is  everywhere  swarming  with  living 
creatures,  all  of  whom  are  captives  in  the  chains  of  acts.'*' 

The  one  prime  postulate  of  these  Oriental  faiths — the  ground-prin- 
ciple, never  to  be  questioned  any  more  than  the  central  and  stationary 
position  of  the  earth  in  the  Ptolemaic  system — ^is  that  all  beings  below 
the  Infinite  One  are  confined  in  the  circle  of  existence,  the  whirl  of 
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births  and  deaths,  by  the  consequences  of  their  virtues  and  vices.  When 
a  man  dies,  if  he  has  an  excess  of  good  desert,  ho  is  bom,  as  a  superior 
being,  in  one  of  the  heavens.  According  to  the  nature  and  degree  of 
his  merit,  his  heavenly  existence  is  prolonged,  or  perhaps  repeated  many 
time^  in  succession  ;  or,  if  his  next  birth  occurs  on  earth,  it  is  under 
happy  circumstances,  as  a  sage  or  a  king.  But  when  he  expires,  should 
there,  on  the  other  hand,  be  an  overbalance  of  ill  desert,  he  is  bom  as  a 
demon  in  one  of  the  hells,  or  may  in  repeated  lives  run  the  circuit  of 
the  hells ;  or,  if  he  at  once  returns  to  the  earth,  it  is  as  a  beggar,  a  leprous 
outcast,  a  wretched  cripple,  or  in  the  gube  of  a  rat,  a  snake,  or  a  louse. 

"  The  illustrious  souls  of  groat  and  Tirtuoas  men 
In  godlike  beings  shall  revive  again ; 
But  base  and  vicious  spirits  wind  their  way 
In  scorpions,  vultures,  sharks,  and  beasts  of  prey. 
The  fair,  the  gay,  tho  witty,  and  the  brave, 
Tlie  fool,  the  coward,  courtier,  tyrant,  slave, 
Each  one  in  a  congenial  fbrm,  shall  find 
A  proper  dwelling  for  his  wandering  mind." 

A  specific  evil  is  never  cancelled  by  being  counterbalanced  by  a  greater 
good.  The  fruit  of  that  evil  must  be  experienced,  and  also  of  that 
greater  good,  by  appropriate  births  in  the  hells  and  heavens,  or  in  the 
higher  and  lower  grades  of  earthly  existence.  The  two  courses  of  action 
must  be  run  through  independently.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  phrases, 
so  often  met  with  in  Oriental  works,  "  eating  the  fruits  of  former  acts," 
**  bound  in  the  chains  of  deeds.''  Merit  or  demerit  can  be  balanced  or 
neutralized  only  by  the  full  fruition  of  its  own  natural  and  necessary 
consequences.*  The  law  of  merit  and  of  demerit  is  fate.  It  works  irre- 
sistibly, through  all  changes  and  recurrences,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  The  cessation  of  virtue  or  of  vice  does  not  put  an  end  to  its  effects 
until  its  full  force  is  exhausted ;  as  an  arrow  continues  in  flight  until  all 
its  imparted  power  is  spent.  A  man  faultlessly  and  scrupulously  good 
through  his  present  life  may  be  guilty  o'f  some  foul  crime  committed  a 
hundred  lives  before  and  not  yet  expiated.  Accordingly,  he  may  now 
suffer  for  it,  or  his  next  birth  may  take  place  in  a  hell.  On  the  contrary, 
he  may  be  credited  with  some  great  merit  acquired  thousands  of  gene- 
rations ago,  whose  fruit  he  has  not  eaten,  and  which  may  bring  him  good 
fortune  in  spite  of  present  sins,  or  on  the  rolling  and  many-colored  wheel 
of  metempsychosis  may  secure  for  him  next  a  celestial  birthplace.  In 
short  periods,  it  will  be  seen,  there  is  moral  confusion,  but,  in  the  long 
run,  exact  compensation. 

The  exuberant  prodigiousness  of  the  Hindu  imagination  is  strikingly 
manifest  in  its  descriptions  of  the  rewards  of  virtue  in  the  heavens  and 
of  the  punishments  of  sin  in  the  hells.  Visions  pass  before  us  of  beauti- 
ful groves  full  of  fragrance  and  music,  abounding  in  delicious  fruits,  and 
birds  of  gorgeous  plumage,  crystal  streams  embedded  with  pearls,  un- 
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ruffled  lakes  where  the  lotus  blooms,  palaces  of  gems,  crowds  of  friends 
mnd  lovers,  endless  revelations  of  truth,  boundless  graspings  of  power, — 
all  that  can  stir  and  enchant  intellect,  will,  fancy,  and  heart.  In  some 
of  the  heavens  the  residents  have  no  bodily  form,  but  ei\joy  purely 
spiritual  pleasures.  In  others  they  are  self-resplendent,  and  traverse  the 
ether.  They  are  many  miles  in  height,  one  being  described  whose  crown 
was  four  miles  high  and  who  wore  on  his  person  sixty  wagon-loads  of 
jewels.  The  ordinary  lifetime  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dewa-loka  named 
Wasawartti  equals  nine  billions  two  hundred  and  sixteen  millions  of 
our  years.    They  breathe  only  once  in  sixteen  hours. 

The  reverse  of  this  picture  is  still  more  vigorously  drawn,  highly 
colored,  and  diversified  in  contents.  The  walls  of  the  Hindu  hell  are 
over  a  hundred  miles  thick;  and  so  dazzling  is  their  brightness  that 
it  bursts  the  eyes  which  look  at  them  anywhere  within  a  distance  of 
four  hundred  leagues.^  The  poor  creatures  here,  wrapped  in  shrouds  of 
fire,  writhe  and  yell  in  frenzy  of  pain.  The  very  revelry  and  ecstasy  of 
terror  and  anguish  fill  the  whole  region.  The  skins  of  some  wretches 
are  taken  off  from  head  to  foot,  and  then  scalding  vinegar  is  poured 
over  them.  A  glutton  is  punished  thus :  experiencing  an  insatiable 
hunger  in  a  body  as  large  as  three  mountains,  he  is  tantalized  with  a  mouth 
no  larger  than  the  eye  of  a  needle.®  The  infernal  tormentors,  throwing 
their  victims  down,  take  a  flexible  flame  in  each  hand,  and  with  these 
lash  them  alternately  right  and  left.  One  demon,  R4hu,  is  seventy-six 
thousand  eight  hundred  miles  tall :  the  palm  of  his  hand  measures 
fifty  thousand  acres;  and  when  he  is  enraged  he  rushes  up  the  sky 
and  swallows  the  sun  or  the  moon,  thus  causing  an  eclipse  I  In  the 
Asiatic  Journal  for  1840  is  an  article  on  ''The  Chinese  Judges  of  the 
Dead,"  which  describes  a  scries  of  twenty-four  paintings  of  hell  found  in 
a  Buddhist  temple.  Devils  in  human  shapes  are  depicted  pulling  out 
the  tongues  of  slanderers  with  redhot  wires,  pouring  molten  lead  down 
the  throats  of  liars,  with  burning  prongs  tossing  souls  upon  mountains 
planted  with  hooks  of  iron  reeking  with  the  blood  of  those  who  have 
gone  before,  screwing  the  damned  between  planks,  pounding  them  in 
husking-mortars,  grinding  them  in  rice-mills,  while  other  fiends,  in  the 
i^hape  of  dogs,  lap  up  their  oozing  gore.  But  the  hardest  sensibility  must 
'by  this  time  cry,  Hold  I 

With  the  turmoil  and  pain  of  entemglement  in  the  vortex  of  births, 
and  all  the  repulsive  exposures  of  finite  life,  the  Hindus  contrast  the  idea 
of  an  infinite  rest  and  bliss,  an  endless  exemption  from  evil  and  struggle, 
an  immense  receptivity  of  reposing  power  and  quietistic  contemplation. 
In  consequence  of  their  endlessly  varied,  constantly  recurring,  intensely 
earnest  speculations  and  musings  over  this  contrast  of  finite  restlessness 
and  pain  with  infinite  peace  and  blessedness, — a  contrast  which  con- 
stitutes the  preaching  of  their  priests,  saturates  their  sacred  books,  fills 
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their  thoughts,  and  broods  over  all  their  life, — the  Orientals  are  pervaded 
with  a  profound  horror  of  individual  existence,  and  with  a  profound  desire 
for  absorption  into  the  Infinite  Being.  A  few  quotations  from  their  own 
authors  will  illustrate  this : — 

''  A  sentient  being  in  the  repetition  of  birth  and  death  is  like  a  worm 
in  the  midst  of  a  nest  of  ants, — like  a  lizard  in  the  hollow  of  a  bamboo 
that  is  burning  at  both  ends/''  "  Emancipation  from  all  existence  is 
the  fulness  of  felicity."*^  "  The  being  who  is  still  subject  to  birth  may 
now  sport  in  the  beautiful  gardens  of  heaven,  now  be  cut  to  pieces  in 
hell ;  now  be  Maha  Brahma,  now  a  degraded  outcajst ;  now  sip  nectar, 
now  drink  blood ;  now  repose  on  a  couch  with  gods,  now  be  dragged 
through  a  thicket  of  thorns ;  now  reside  in  a  mansion  of  gold,  now  be 
exposed  on  a  mountain  of  lava ;  now  sit  on  the  throne  of  the  gods,  now 
be  impaled  amidst  hungry  dogs ;  now  be  a  king  glittering  with  countless 
gems,  now  a  mendicant  taking  a  skull  from  door  to  door  to  beg  alms ; 
now  eat  ambrosia  as  the  monarch  of  a  dewa-loka,  now  writhe  and  die  as 
a  bat  in  the  shrivelling  flame.""  **  The  Supreme  Soul  and  the  humim 
soul  do  not  differ,  and  pleasure  or  pain  ascribable  to  the  latter  arises 
from  its  imprisonment  in  the  body.  The  water  of  the  Ganges  is  the 
same  whether  it  run  in  the  river's  bed  or  be  shut  up  in  a  decanter ;  but 
a  drop  of  wine  added  to  the  water  in  the  decanter  imparts  its  flavor  to 
the  whole,  whereas  it  would  be  lost  in  the  river.  The  Supreme  Soul, 
therefore,  is  beyond  accident ;  but  the  human  soul  is  afflicted  by  sense 
and  passion.  Happiness  is  only  obtained  in  reunion  with  the  Supreme 
Soul,  wlien  the  dispersed  individualities  combine  again  with  it,  as  the 
drops  of  water  with  the  parent  stream.  Hence  the  slave  should  remember 
that  he  is  separated  from  God  by  the  body  alone,  and  exclaim,  per- 
petually, *  Blessed  be  the  moment  when  I  shall  lift  the  veil  from  off  that 
face !  the  veil  of  the  face  of  my  Beloved  is  the  dust  of  my  body.'""  "A 
pious  man  was  once  born  on  earth,  who,  in  his  various  transmigrations, 
had  met  eight  hundred  and  twentj'-five  thousand  Buddhas.  He  re- 
membered his  former  states,  but  could  not  enumerate  how  many  times 
he  had  been  a  king,  a  beggar,  a  beast,  an  occupant  of  hell.  He  uttered 
these  words: — *  A  hundred  thousand  years  of  the  highest  happiness  on 
earth  are  not  equal  to  the  happiness  of  one  day  in  the  dewa-lokas ;  and 
a  hundred  thousand  years  of  the  deepest  misery  on  earth  are  not  equal 
to  the  misery  of  one  day  in  hell ;  but  the  misery  of  hell  is  reckoned  by 
millions  of  centuries.     Oh,  how  shall  I  escape,  and  obtain  eternal  bliss  ?' "** 

The  literary  products  of  the  Eastern  mind  wonderfully  abound  with 
painful  descriptions  of  the  compromises,  uncleannesses,  and  afflictions 
inseparably  connected  with  existence.  Volumes  would  be  required  to 
furnish  an  adequate  representation  of  the  vivid  and  inexhaustible  ampli- 
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fication  with  which  they  set  forth  the  direful  disgusts  and  loathsome 
terrors  associated  with  the  series  of  ideas  expressed  by  the  words  con- 
ception, birth,  life,  death,  hell,  and  regeneration.  The  fifth  chapter  in 
the  sixth  book  of  the  Vishnu  Purana  affords  a  good  specimen  of  these 
details;  but,  to  appreciate  them  fully,  one  must  peruse  dispersed  passages 
in  a  hundred  miscellaneous  works : — 

"  As  long  as  man  lives,  he  is  immersed  in  afflictions,  like  the  seed  of 
the  cotton  amidst  the  down.  .  .  .  Where  could  man,  scorched  by  the 
fires  of  the  sun  of  this  world,  look  for  felicity,  were  it  not  for  the  shade 
afforded  by  the  tree  of  emancipation?  .  .  .  Travelling  the  path  of  the 
world  for  many  thousands  of  births,  man  attains  only  the  weariness  of 
bewilderment,  and  is  smothered  by  the  dust  of  imagination.  When  that 
dust  is  washed  away  by  the  bland  water  of  real  knowledge,  then  the 
weariness  is  removed.  Then  the  internal  man  is  at  peace,  and  obtains 
supreme  felicity."" 

The  result  of  these  views  is  the  awakening  of  an  unquenchable  desire 
to** break  from  the  fetters  of  existence,"  to  be  "delivered  from  the 
whirlpool  of  transmigration."  Both  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  are  in 
essence  nothing  else  than  methods  of  securing  release  from  the  chain  of 
incarnated  lives,  and  attaining  to  identification  with  the  Infinite.  There 
is  a  text  in  the  Apocalypse  which  may  be  strikingly  applied  to  this  ex- 
emption from  further  metempsychosis : — "  Him  that  overcometh  I  will 
make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God,  and  he  shall  go  no  more  out  for- 
ever." The  testimony  of  all  who  have  investigated  the  subject  agrees 
with  the  following  assertion  by  Professor  Wilson : — "  The  common  end  of 
every  system  studied  by  the  Hindus  is  the  ascertainment  of  the  means 
by  which  perpetual  exemption  from  the  necessity  of  repeated  births  may 
be  won."**  In  comparison  with  this  aim,  every  thing  else  is  utterly  insig- 
nificant. Prahl&da,  on  being  offered  by  Vishnu  any  boon  he  might  ask, 
exclaimed,  "Wealth,  virtue,  love,  are  as  nothing ;  for  even  liberation  is  in 
his  reach  whose  fiiith  is  firm  in  thee."  And  Vishnu  replied,  "Thou  shalt, 
therefore,  obtain  freedom  from  existence."^^  All  true  Orientals,  however 
(avored  or  persecuted  by  earthly  fortune,  still  cry  night  and  day  upwards 
into  the  infinite,  with  outstretched  arms  and  yearning  voice, — 

**  0  Lord,  onr  separate  lives  destroy  I 
Merge  in  thy  gold  our  souls'  alloy : 
Pain  is  our  omtd,  and  Thon  art  Joy  I" 

According  to  the  system  of  Brahmanism,  the  creation  is  regularly 
called  into  being  and  again  destroyed  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  cer- 
tain stopendous  epochs  called  kalpas.  Four  thousand  thhee  hundred 
and  twenty  million  years  make  a  day  of  Brahma.  At  the  end  of  this 
day  the  lower  worlds  are  consumed  by  fire ;  and  Brahma  sleeps  on  the 
MbjES  for  a  night  as  long  as  his  day.  During  this  night  the  saints,  who  in 
high  Janarloka  have  survived  the  dissolution  of  the  lower  portions  of  the 
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universe,  contemplate  the  slumbering  deity  until  he  wakes  and  restores 
the  mutilated  creation.  Three  hundred  and  sixty  of  these  days  and 
nights  compose  a  year  of  Brahma;  a  hundred  such  years  measure  hia 
whole  life.  Then  a  complete  destruction  of  all  things  takes  place, 
every  thing  merging  into  the  Absolute  One,  until  he  shall  rouse  him- 
self renewedly  to  manifest  his  energies."  Although  created  beings 
who  have  not  obtained  emancipation  are  destroyed  in  their  individual 
forms  at  the  periods  of  the  general  dissolution,  yet,  being  affected  by  the 
good  or  evil  acts  of  former  existence,  they  are  never  exempted  from 
their  consequences,  and  when  Brahma  creates  the  world  anew  they  are 
the  progeny  of  his  will,  in  the  fourfold  condition  of  gods,  men,  animals, 
and  inanimate  things.*^  And  Buddhism  embodies  virtually  the  same 
doctrine,  declaring  **  the  whole  universe  of  sakwalas  to  be  subject  alter- 
nately to  destruction  and  renovation,  in  a  series  of  revolutions  to  which 
neither  beginning  nor  end  can  be  discovered.'' 

What  is  the  Brahmanic  method  of  salvation,  or  secret  of  emancipa- 
tion? Rightly  apprehended  in  the  depth  and  purity  of  the  real  doc- 
trine, it  is  this.  There  is  in  reality  but  One  Socl  :  every  thing  else  is 
error,  illusion^  misery.  Whoever  acquires  the  knowledge  of  this  truth 
by  personal  perception  is  thereby  liberated.  He  has  won  the  absolute 
perfection  of  the  unlimited  Godhead,  and  shall  never  be  bom  again. 
"  Whosoever  views  the  Supreme  Soul  as  manifold,  dies  death  after  death." 
God  is  formless,  but  seems  to  assume  form  ;  as  moonlight,  impinging  upon 
various  objects,  appears  crooked  or  straight."  Bharata  says  to  the  king 
of  Sauriva,  "  The  great  end  of  all  is  not  union  of  self  with  the  Supreme 
Soul,  because  one  substance  cannot  become  another.  The  true  wisdom, 
the  genuine  aim  of  all,  is  to  know  that  Soul  is  one,  uniform,  perfect, 
exempt  from  birth,  omnipresent,  undecaying,  made  of  true  knowledge^  dis- 
sociated with  unrealities."^  "  It  is  ignorance  alone  which  enables 
Maya  to  impress  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  individuality  ;  for  as  soon  as 
that  is  dispelled  it  is  known  that  severalty  exists  not,  and  that  there 
is  nothing  but  one  undivided  Whole.''**  The  Brahmanic  scriptures 
say,  "  The  Eternal  Deity  consists  of  true  knowledge."  "  Brahma  that 
is  Supreme  is  produced  of  reflection.""  The  logic  runs  thus.  There  is 
only  One  Soul,  the  absolute  God.  All  beside  is  empty  deception.  That 
One  Soul  consists  of  true  knowledge.  Whoever  attains  to  true  know- 
ledge, therefore,  is  absolute  God,  forever  freed  from  the  sphere  of  sem- 
blances. 

The  foregoing  exposition  is  philosophical  and  scriptural  Brahmanism. 
But  there  are  numerous  schismatic  sects  which  hold  opinions  diverging 
from  it  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  destiny  of  the  human  soul.  They 
may  be  considered  in  two  classes.     First,  there  are  some  who  defend  the 
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idea  of  the  personal  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  Siva  Gnana-P6tham 
**  establishes  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  eternal  existence  as  an  individual 
^ing."**  The  Saiva  school  teach  that  when,  at  the  close  of  every  great 
period,  all  other  developed  existences  are  rendered  back  to  their  primor- 
dial state,  souls  are  excepted.  These,  once  developed  and  delivered 
from  the  thraldom  of  their  merit  and  demerit,  will  ever  remain  inti- 
mately united  with  Deity  and  clothed  in  the  resplendent  wisdom.** 
Secondly,  there  are  others — and  probably  at  the  present  time  they  in- 
clude a  large  majority  of  the  Brahmdns — who  believe  in  the  real  being 
both  of  the  Supreme  Soul  and  of  separate  finite  souls,  conceiving  the 
latter  to  be  individualized  parts  of  the  former  and  tlieir  true  destiny  to 
consist  in  securing  absorption  into  it.  The  relation  of  the  soul  to  God, 
they  maintain,  is  not  that  of  ruled  and  ruler,  but  that  of  |>art  and  whole. 
**As  gold  is  one  substance  still,  however  diversified  as  bracelets,  tiaras, 
ear-rings,  or  other  things,  so  Vishnu  is  one  and  the  same,  although  modi- 
fied in  the  forms  of  gods,  animals,  and  men.  As  the  drops  of  water 
raised  from  the  earth  by  the  wind  sink  into  the  earth  again  when  the 
wind  subsides,  so  the  varietj'  of  gods,  men,  and  animals,  which  have  been 
detached  by  the  agitation  of  the  qualities,  are  reunited,  when  the  dis- 
turbance ceases,  with  the  Eternal.''-^  **The  whole  obtains  its  destruction 
in  God,  like  bubbles  in  water."  The  Madhava  sect  believe  that  there  is 
a  personal  All-Soul  distinct  from  the  human  soul.  Their  proofs  are  de- 
tailed in  one  of  the  MSha-Upanishads.^  These  two  groups  of  sects, 
however,  agree  perfectly  with  the  ancient  orthodox  Brahmans  in  accept- 
ing the  fundamental  dogma  of  a  judicial  metempsychosis,  wherein  each 
one  is  fastened  by  his  acts  and  compelled  to  experience  the  uttermost 
consequences  of  his  merit  or  demerit.  They  all  coincide  in  one  common 
aspiration  as  regards  the  highest  end,  namely,  emancipation  from  the 
necessity  of  repeated  births.  The  difterence  between  the  three  is,  that 
the  one  class  of  dissenters  expect  the  fruition  of  that  deliverance  to  be  a 
finite  personal  immortality  in  heaven ;  the  other  interpret  it  as  an  un- 
walled  absorption  in  the  Over-Soul,  like  a  breath  in  the  air ;  while  the 
more  orthodox  believers  regard  it  as  the  entire  identity  of  the  soul  with 
the  Infinite  One. 

Against  the  opinion  that  there  is  only  one  Soul  for  all  bodies,  as  one 
string  supports  all  the  gems  of  a  necklace,  some  Hindu  philosophers 
argue  that  the  plurality  of  souls  is  proved  by  the  consideration  that,  if 
there  were  but  one  soul,  then  when  any  one  was  born,  or  died,  or  was 
lame,  or  deaf,  or  occupied,  or  idle,  all  would  at  once  be  born,  die,  be 
lame,  deaf,  occupied,  or  idle.  But  Professor  Wilson  says,  "  This  doctrine 
of  the  multitudinous  existence  or  individual  incorporation  of  Soul  clearly 
oontndicis  the  Vedas.     They  afiirm  one  only  existent  soul  to  be  dis- 
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tributcd  in  all  beings.  It  is  beheld  collectively  or  dispersedly,  like  tho 
reflection  of  the  moon  in  still  or  troubled  water.  Soul,  eternal,  omni* 
I)resont,  undisturbed,  pure,  one,  is  multiplied  by  the  power  of  delusion, 
not  of  its  own  nature.'*" 

All  the  Brahmanic  sects  unite  in  thinking  that  liberation  from  the  net 
of  births  is  to  be  obtained  and  the  goal  of  their  wishes  to  be  reached  by 
one  means  only ;  and  that  is  knowledge,  real  wisdom,  an  adequate  sight 
of  the  truth.  Without  this  knowledge  there  is  no  possible  emancipa- 
tion ;  hul  there  are  three  ways  of  seeking  the  needed  knowledge,  Som^ 
strive,  by  direct  intellectual  abstraction  and  effort,  by  metaphysical 
speculation,  to  grasp  the  true  principles  of  being.  Others  try,  by  volun- 
tary penance,  self-abnegation,  and  pain,  to  accumulate  such  a  degree  of 
merit,  or  to  bring  the  soul  into  such  a  state  of  prepare<lness,  as  will  com- 
pel the  tinith  to  reveal  itself.  And  still  others  devote  themselves  to  the 
worship  of  some  chosen  deity,  by  ritual  acts  and  fervid  contemplation,  to 
obtain  by  his  favor  the  needed  wisdom.  A  few  quotations  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  Brahmanic  attempts  at  winning  this  one  thing  needful,  the 
knowledge  which  yields  exemption  from  all  incarnate  lives. 

Tlie  Sankhya  philosophy  is  a  regular  system  of  metaphysics,  to  be 
studied  as  one  would  study  algebra.  It  presents  to  its  disciples  an 
exhaustive  statement  of  the  forms  of  being  in  twenty-five  categories,  and 
declares,  "lie  who  knows  the  twenty-five  principles,  whatever  order  of 
life  he  may  have  entered,  and  whether  he  wear  braided  hair,  a  top-knol 
only,  or  be  shaven,  ho  is  liberated."  "  This  discriminative  wisdom  re- 
leases forever  from  worldly  bondage.""  "The  virtuous  is  bom  again  in 
heaven,  the  wicked  is  born  again  in  hell ;  the  fool  wanders  in  error,  the 
wise  man  is  set  free."  "  By  ignorance  is  bondage,  by  knowledge  is  de- 
liverance." "  When  Nature  finds  that  soul  has  discovered  that  it  is  to 
her  the  distress  of  migration  is  owing,  she  is  put  to  shame  by  the  detec- 
tion, and  will  suffer  herself  to  be  seen  no  more."*  "Through  knowledge 
the  sage  is  absorbed  into  Supreme  Spirit.""  "The  Supreme  Spirit 
attracts  to  itself  him  who  meditates  upon  it,  as  the  loadstone  attracts  the 
iron.""  "  He  who  seeks  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  Soul  is  gifted  with 
it,  the  Soul  rendering  itself  conspicuous  to  him."  "  Man,  having  known 
that  Nature  which  is  without  a  beginning  or  an  end,  is  delivered  from 
the  grasp  of  death."  "Souls  are  absorbed  in  the  Supreme  Soul  as  the 
reflection  of  the  sun  in  water  returns  to  him  on  the  removal  of  the 
water."" 

The  thought  underlying  the  last  statement  is  that  there  is  only  one 
Soul,  every  individual  consciousness  being  but  an  illusorj'  semblance,  and 
that  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  constitutes  the  all-coveted  emancipation. 
As  one  diffusive  breath  passing  through  the  perforations  of  a  flute  is  distin* 
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guished  as  the  several  notes  of  the  scale,  so  the  Supreme  Spirit  is  single, 
though,  in  consequence  of  acts,  it  seems  manifold.  As  every  placid 
lakelet  holds  an  unreal  image  of  the  one  real  moon  sailing  above,  so  each 
human  soul  is  but  a  deceptive  reflection  of  the  one  veritable  Soul,  or  God. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  that  Plotinus,  as  is  well  known,  taught 
the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  identity  of  each  soul  with  the  entire  and 
indistinguishable  entity  of  Qod : — 

«  Though  Ood  extends  bejrond  creation's  rim, 
Tet  erery  being  holds  the  whole  of  him.** 

It  belongs  to  an  unextended  substance,  an  immateriality,  to  be  every- 
where by  totality,  not  by  portions.  If  God  be  omnipresent,  he  cannot 
be  so  dividedly,  a  part  of  him  here  and  a  part  of  him  there ;  but  the 
whole  of  him  must  be  in  every  particle  of  matter,  in  every  point  of 
space,  in  all  infinitude. 

The  Brahmanic  religion  is  a  philosophy ;  and  it  keeps  an  incomparably 
strong  hold  on  the  minds  of  its  devotees.  Its  most  vital  and  compre- 
hensive principle  is  expressed  in  the  following  sentence: — '*The  soul 
itself  is  not  susceptible  of  pain,  or  decay,  or  death ;  the  site  of  these 
things  is  nature ;  but  nature  is  unconscious  ;  the  consciousness  that  pain 
exists  is  restricted  to  the  soul,  although  the  soul  is  not  the  actual  seat  of 
pain.''  This  is  the  reason  why  every  Hindu  yearns  so  deeply  to  be  freed 
firom  the  meshes  of  nature,  why  he  so  anxiously  follows  the  light  of  faith 
and  penance,  or  the  clew  of  speculation,  through  all  mazes  of  mystery. 
It  is  that  he  may  at  last  gaze  on  the  central  Truth,  and  through  that 
sight  seixe  the  fruition  of  the  supreme  and  eternal  good  of  man  in  the 
unity  of  hb  selfhood  with  the  Infinite,  and  so  be  born  no  more  and 
experience  no  more  trouble.  It  is  very  striking  to  contrast  with  this 
profound  and  gorgeous  dream  of  the  East,  whatever  form  it  assumes, 
the  more  practical  and  definite  thought  of  the  West,  as  expressed  in 
these  lines  of  Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam :'' — 

■'Thai  etdi,  who  aeemi  •  aepaimto  whole, 
Bhoold  more  his  roands,  and,  ftasing  all 
The  skirts  of  self  agmin,  should  UH 
Bemerginf  la  the  general  Soul, 

**  Is  (kith  as  ragne  as  all  unsweet : 
Sternal  form  shall  still  diride 
The  eternal  soul  fkt>m  all  heside. 
And  I  shall  know  him  when  we  meet." 

Bot  IB  it  not  BtiU  more  significant  to  notice  that,  in  the  lines  which  imme- 
diately sooceed,  the  love-inspired  and  deep-musing  genius  of  the  English 
thinker  can  find  ultimate  repose  only  by  recurring  to  the  very  faith  of 
the  Hinda  theoBophist? — 

«<  And  ws  ahaO  sit  at  endlflss  iteit, 

Ei\{07ing  eafCh  the  other's  good: 

What  Taster  dream  can  hit  the  mood 
iHhofr0OO0utbr  Hb  mekB  »t  hut 
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"  Upon  the  last  and  sharpest  height. 
Before  the  spirits  fade  awajf. 
Some  landtng^ace,  to  dasp  and  sajf, 
IhreureUI  We  lou  ourselves  in  light  I** 

We  turn  now  to  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  a  future  life  as  distinguished 
from  the  Brahmanic.  The  "  Four  Sublime  Truths"  of  Buddhism,  as 
they  are  called,  are  these: — first,  that  there  is  sorrow;  secondly,  ihai 
every  living  person  necessarily  feels  it ;  thirdly,  that  it  is  desirable  to  be 
freed  from  it ;  fourthly,  that  the  only  deliverance  from  it  is  by  that  pure 
knowledge  which  destroys  all  cleaving  to  existence.  A  Buddha  is  a 
being  who,  in  consequence  of  having  reached  the  Buddhaship, — which 
implies  the  possession  of  infinite  goodness,  infinite  power,  and  infinite 
wisdom, — is  able  to  teach  men  that  true  knowledge  which  secures  eman- 
cipation. 

The  Buddhaship — that  is,  the  possession  of  Supreme  Godhead — is  open 
to  every  one,  though  few  ever  acquire  it.  Most  wonderful  and  tremen- 
dous is  the  process  of  its  attainment.  Upon  a  time,  some  being,  perhaps 
then  incarnate  as  a  mosquito  alighting  on  a  muddy  leaf  in  some  swamp, 
pauses  for  a  while  to  muse.  Looking  up  through  infinite  stellar  systems, 
with  hungry  love  and  boundless  ambition,  to  the  throne  and  sceptre  of 
absolute  immensity,  he  vows  within  himself,  **  1  will  become  a  Buddha.'' 
The  total  influences  of  his  past,  the  forces  of  destiny,  conspiring  with 
his  purpose,  omnipotence  is  in  that  resolution.  Nothing  shall  ever  turn 
hhn  aside  from  it.  He  might  soon  acquire  for  himself  deliverance  from 
the  dreadful  vortex  of  births ;  but,  determined  to  achieve  the  power  of 
delivering  others  from  their  miseries  as  sentient  beings,  he  voluntarily 
throws  himself  into  the  stream  of  successive  existences,  and  with  divine 
patience  and  fortitude  undergoes  every  thing. 

From  that  moment,  no  matter  in  what  form  he  is  successively  bom, 
whether  as  a  disgusting  bug,  a  white  elephant,  a  monarch,  or  a  god,  he 
is  a  Bodhisat, — that  is,  a  candidate  pressing  towards  the  Buddhaship.  He 
at  once  begins  practising  the  ten  primary  virtues,  called  paramitas,  neces- 
sary for  the  securing  of  his  aim.  The  period  required  for  the  full  exer- 
cise of  one  of  these  virtues  is  a  bhumi.  Its  duration  is  thus  illustrated. 
Were  a  Bodhisat  once  in  a  thousand  births  to  shed  a  single  drop  of  blood, 
he  would  in  the  space  of  a  bhumi  shed  more  blood  than  there  is  water 
in  a  thousand  oceans.  On  account  of  his  merit  he  might  always  be  bom 
amidst  the  pleasures  of  the  heavens ;  but  since  he  could  there  make  no 
progress  towards  his  goal,  he  prefers  being  bom  in  tlie  world  of  men. 
During  his  gradual  advance,  there  is  no  good  he  does  not  perform,  no 
hardship  he  does  not  undertake,  no  evil  he  does  not  willingly  suffer ;  and  all 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  to  obtain  the  means  of  emancipating  those  whom 
he  sees  fastened  by  ignorance  in  the  afflictive  circle  of  acts.  Wherever 
born,  acting,  or  suffering,  his  eye  is  still  turned  towards  that  Emptt 
Throne,  at  the  apex  of  the  universe,  from  which  the  last  Buddha  has 
vaulted  into  Nirwdna.    The  Buddhists  have  many  scriptures,  especially 
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one,  called  the  "  Book  of  the  Five  Hundred  and  Fifty  Births,"  detailing 
the  marvellous  adventures  of  the  Bodhisat  during  liis  numerous  trans- 
migrations, wherein  he  exhibits  for  each  species  of  being  to  which  he 
belongs  a  model  character  and  life. 

At  length  the  momentous  day  dawns  when  the  unweariable  Bodhisat 
enters  on  his  well-earned  Buddhaship.  From  that  time,  during  the  rest 
of  his  life,  he  goes  about  preaching  discourses,  teaching  every  prepared 
creature  he  meets  the  method  of  securing  eternal  deliverance.  Leaving 
behind  in  these  discourses  a  body  of  wisdom  sufficient  to  guide  to  salva- 
tion all  who  will  give  attentive  ear  and  heart,  the  Buddha  then — his 
sublime  work  of  disinterested  love  being  completed — receives  the  fruition 
of  his  toil,  the  sui>er-es8ential  prize  of  the  universe,  the  Infinite  Good. 
In  a  word,  he  dies,  and  enters  Ninvdna.  There  is  no  more  evil  of  any 
sort  for  him  at  all  forever.  The  final  fading  echo  of  sorrow  has  ceased 
in  the  silence  of  perfect  blessedness  ;  the  last  undulation  of  the  wave  of 
change  has  rolled  upon  the  shore  of  immutability. 

The  only  historic  Buddha  is  Sakya  Muni,  or  Gotama,  who  was  born  at 
Kapila  about  six  centuries  before  Christ.  His  teachings  contain  many 
principles  in  common  with  those  of  the  Brahmans.  But  he  revolted 
against  their  insufferable  conceit  and  cruelty.  He  protested  against 
their  claim  that  no  one  could  obtain  emancipation  until  after  being  born 
as  a  Brahman  and  passing  through  the  various  rites  and  degrees  of  their 
order.  In  the  face  of  the  most  powerful  and  arrogant  priesthood  in  the 
world,  he  preached  the  perfect  equality  of  all  mankind,  and  the  conse- 
quent abolition  of  castes.  Whoever  acquires  a  total  detachment  of  affec- 
tion from  all  existence  is  thereby  released  from  birth  and  misery ;  and 
the  means  of  acquiring  that  detachment  are  freely  offered  to  all  in  his 
doctrine.  Thus  did  G6tama  preach.  He  took  the  monopoly  of  religion 
out  of  the  hands  of  a  caste,  and  proclaimed  emancipation  to  every 
creature  that  breathes.  He  established  his  system  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges  near  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  It  soon 
overran  the  whole  country,  and  held  sway  until  about  eight  hundred 
years  after  Christ,  when  an  awful  persecution  and  slaughter  on  the  part 
of  the  uprising  Brahmans  drove  it  out  of  the  land  with  sword  and  fire. 
"The  colossal  figure  which  for  fourteen  centuries  had  bestridden  the 
Indian  continent  vanished  suddenlv,  like  a  rainbow  at  sunset.'"* 

G6tama's  philosophy,  in  its  ontological  profundity,  is  of  a  subtlety  and 
vastneas  that  would  rack  the  brain  of  a  Fichte  or  a  Schelling ;  but,  popu- 
larly stated,  so  far  as  our  present  purpose  demands,  it  is  this.  Existence 
is  the  one  all-inclusive  evil ;  cessation  of  existence,  or  NirwAna,  is  the 
infinite  good.  The  cause  of  existence  is  ignorance,  which  leads  one  to 
cleave  to  existing  objects;  and  this  cleaving  leads  to  reproduction.  If 
one  would  escape  from  the  chain  of  existence,  ho  must  destroy  the  cause 
of  hb  confinement  in  it, — that  is,  evil  desire,  or  the  cleaving  to  existing 
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objects.  The  method  of  salvation  in  G6tan]a's  system  is  to  vanquish  and 
annihilate  all  desire  for  existing  things.  How  is  this  to  be  done?  By 
acquiring  an  intense  perception  of  the  miseries  of  existence,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  an  intense  perception,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  contrasted 
desirableness  of  the  state  of  emancipation,  or  Nirw6na.  Accordingly, 
the  discourses  of  G6tama,  and  the  sacred  books  of  the  Buddhists,  are 
filled  with  vivid  accounts  of  every  thing  disgusting  and  horrible  con- 
nected with  existence,  and  with  vivid  descriptions,  consciously  faltering 
with  inadequacy,  of  every  thing  supremely  fascinating  in  connection 
with  NirwAna.  "  The  three  reflections  on  the  impermanency,  suffering, 
and  unreality  of  the  body  are  three  gates  leading  to  the  city  of  Nirw4na." 
The  constant  claim  is,  that  whosoever  by  adequate  moral  discipline  and 
philosophical  contemplation  attains  to  a  certain  degree  of  wisdom,  a 
certain  degree  of  intellectual  insight,  instead  of  any  longer  cleaving  to 
existence,  will  shudder  at  the  thought  of  it,  and,  instead  of  shrinking 
from  death,  will  be  ravished  with  unfathomable  ecstasy  by  the  pro6p>ect 
of  Nirwdna.     Then,  when  he  dies,  he  is  free  from  all  liability  to  a  return. 

When  G6tama,  early  in  life,  had  accidentally  seen  in  succession  a 
wretchedly  decrepit  old  man,  a  loathsomely  diseased  man,  and  a  decom- 
posing dead  man,  then  the  three  worlds  of  passion,  matter,  and  spirit 
seemed  to  him  like  a  house  on  Are,  and  he  longed  to  be  extricated  from 
the  dizzy  whirl  of  existence,  and  to  reach  the  still  haven  of  Nirw&na. 
Finding  ere  long  that  he  had  now,  as  the  reward  of  his  incalculable  en- 
durances through  untold  seons  past,  become  Buddha,  he  said  to  himself, 
"  You  have  borne  the  misery  of  the  whole  round  of  transmigrations, 
and  have  arrived  at  infinite  wisdom,  which  is  the  highway  to  Nirwdna, 
the  city  of  peace.  On  that  road  you  are  the  guide  of  all  beings.  Begin 
your  work  and  pursue  it  with  fidelity."  From  that  time  until  the  day  of 
his  death  he  preached  "  the  three  laws  of  mortality,  misery,  and  muta- 
bility." Every  morning  he  looked  through  the  world  to  see  who  should 
be  caught  that  day  in  the  net  of  truth,  and  took  his  measures  accordingly 
to  preach  in  the  hearing  of  men  the  truths  by  which  alone  they  could 
climb  into  NirwAna.  When  he  was  expiring,  invisible  gods,  with  huge 
and  splendid  bodies,  came  and  stood,  as  thick  as  they  could  be  packed, 
for  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  around  the  banyan-tree  under  which  he 
awaited  Nirwdna,  to  gaze  on  him  who  had  broken  the  circle  of  tnms- 
migration.** 

The  system  of  G6tama  distinguishes  seven  grades  of  being :  six  sub- 
ject to  repeated  death  and  birth ;  one— the  condition  of  the  rahats  and 
the  Buddhaship — exempt  therefrom.  "  Who  wins  this  has  reached  the 
shore  of  the  stormy  ocean  of  vicissitudes,  and  is  in  safety  forever." 
Baur  says,  "  The  aim  of  Buddhism  is  that  all  may  obtain  unity  with  the 
original  empty  Space,  so  as  to  unpeople  the  worlds."*    This  end  it  seeks 
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bj  purification  fVom  all  modes  of  cleaving  to  existing  objects,  and  by 
contemplative  discrimination,  but  never  by  the  fanatical  and  austere 
methods  of  Brahmanism.  Edward  Upham,  in  his  History  of  Buddhism, 
declares  this  earth  to  be  the  only  ford  to  Nirw&na.  Others  also  make 
the  same  representation : — 

**  For  all  that  lire  and  breathe  hare  once  been  men. 
And  in  raocesikm  will  be  inch  again.** 

But  the  Buddhist  authors  do  not  always  adhere  to  this  statement.  We 
sometimes  read  of  men's  entering  the  paths  to  Nirw&na  in  some  of  the 
heavens,  likewise  of  their  entering  the  final  fruition  through  a  decease 
in  a  dewa-loka.  Still,  it  is  the  common  view  that  emancipation  from  all 
existence  can  be  secured  only  by  a  human  being  on  earth.  The  last 
birth  must  be  in  that  form.  The  emblem  of  Buddha,  engraved  on  most 
of  his  monuments,  is  a  wheel,  denoting  that  he  has  finished  and  escaped 
from  the  circle  of  eidstences.  Henceforth  he  is  named  Tathdgata, — ^he 
who  has  gone. 

Let  us  notice  a  little  more  minutely  what  the  Buddhists  say  of 
Nirw&na ;  for  herein  to  them  hides  all  the  power  of  their  philosophy 
and  lies  the  absorbing  charm  of  their  religion. 

"  The  state  that  is  peaceful,  free  from  body,  from  passion,  and  from 
fear,  where  birth  or  death  is  not, — that  is  Nirwana."  "  Nirwilna  puts  an 
end  to  coming  and  going,  and  there  is  no  other  happiness.''  **  It  is  a 
calm  wherein  no  wind  blows."  "  There  is  no  difference  in  Nirw&na." 
"  It  is  the  annihilation  of  all  the  principles  of  existence."  **  Nirwdna  is 
the  completion  and  opposite  shore  of  existence,  free  from  decay,  tran- 
quil, knowing  no  restraint,  and  of  great  blessedness."  "  Nirwana  is  un- 
mixed satisfaction,  entirely  free  from  sorrow."  "The  wind  cannot  be 
squeezed  in  the  hand,  nor  can  its  color  be  told.  Yet  the  wind  t^.  Even 
so  Nirw&na  m,  but  its  properties  cannot  be  told."  "  Nirw&na,  like  space, 
is  causeless,  does  not  live  nor  die,  and  has  no  locality.  It  is  the  abode 
of  those  liberated  from  existence."  "NirwAna  is  not,  except  to  the 
being  who  attains  it."" 

Some  scholars  maintain  that  the  Buddhist  Nirwdna  is  nothing  but  the 
atheistic  Annihilation.  The  subject  is  confessedly  a  most  difficult  one. 
Bat  it  seems  to  us  that  the  opinion  just  stated  is  the  very  antithesis 
of  the  true  interpretation  of  Nirwdna.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  there  are  various  sects  of  Buddhists.  Now,  the  word 
Nirwina  may  be  used  in  different  senses  by  different  schools.*^  A  few 
persons — a  small  party,  represented  perhaps  by  able  writers — may  believe 
in  annihilation  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  just  as  has  happened  in  Chris- 
tendom, while  the  common  doctrine  of  the  people  is  the  opposite  of 
that.     In  the  second  place,  with  the  Oriental  horror  of  individuated 

"For  thaw  qootatioaa,  and  others  similar,  tee  Hardy's  valuable  work,  *< Eastern  Mooachism,** 
rtep.  xxSL,  oa  "  Klrwiai^  ita  PMhs  and  Fraition.'* 
s  9unuat,  Introdaction  i  ruhitotn  du  Baddblame  lodten,  Appetdloe  No.  I.,  Ihi  mot  VVrr Imsu 
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existence,  and  a  highly-poetical  style  of  writing,  nothing  could  be  more 
natural,  in  depicting  their  ideas  of  the  most  desirable  state  of  being, 
than  that  they  should  carry  their  metaphors  expressive  of  repose,  freedom 
from  action  and  emotion,  to  a  pitch  conveying  to  our  cold  and  literal 
thought  the  conceptions  of  blank  unconsciousness  and  absolute  nothing- 
ness. 

Colebrooke  says,  "  Nirwiina  is  not  annihilation,  but  unceasing  apathy. 
Tlio  notion  of  it  as  a  happy  state  seems  derived  from  the  experience  of 
ecstasies ;  or  else  the  pleasant,  refreshed  feeling  with  which  one  wakes 
from  profound  repose  is  referred  to  the  period  of  actual  sleep."*  A 
Buddhist  author  speculates  thus : — '*  That  the  soul  feels  not  during  pro- 
found trance,  is  not  for  want  of  sensibility,  but  for  want  of  sensible 
objects."  Wilson,  Hodgson,  and  Vans  Kennedy — three  able  thinkers,  as 
well  as  scholars,  in  this  field — agree  that  Nirwana  is  not  annihilation  as 
we  understand  that  word.  Mr.  Hodgson  believes  that  the  BuddhistvS 
expect  to  be  "  conscious  in  Nirwiina  of  the  eternal  bliss  of  rest,  as  they 
are  in  this  world  of  the  ceaseless  pain  of  activity."  Forbes  also  argues 
against  the  nihilistic  explanation  of  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  futurity, 
and  says  he  is  compelled  to  conclude  that  Nirwdna  denotes  imperishable 
being  in  a  blissful  quietude."  Many  additional  authorities  in  favor  of 
this  view  might  be  adduced, — enough  to  balance,  at  least,  the  names  on 
the  other  side.  Koeppen,  in  his  very  fresh,  vigorous,  and  lucid  work, 
just  published,  entitled  **  The  Religion  of  Buddha,  and  its  Origin,"  says, 
**  Nirwdna  is  the  blessed  Nothing.  Buddhism  is  the  Gospel  of  Annihila- 
tion." But  he  forgets  that  the  motto  on  the  title-page  of  his  volume  is 
the  following  sentence  quoted  from  Sakya  Muni  himself: — "  To  those  who 
know  the  concatenation  of  causes  and  effects,  there  is  neither  being  nor 
nothing  J**  To  them  Nirwdna  is.  Considering  it,  then,  as  an  open  ques- 
tion, unsettled  by  any  authoritative  assertion,  we  will  weigh  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  case. 

No  definition  of  Nirwdna  is  more  frequent  than  the-one  given  by  the 
Kalpa  Sdtra,*® namely,  "cessation  from  action  and  freedom  from  desire." 
But  this,  like  many  of  the  other  representations, — such,  for  instance,  as 
the  exclusion  of  succession, — very  plainly  is  not  a  denial  of  all  being, 
but  only  of  our  present  modes  of  experience.  The  dying  G6tama  is  said 
to  have  "  passed  through  the  several  states,  one  after  another,  until  he 
arrived  at  the  state  where  there  is  no  pain.  He  then  continued  to  enter 
the  other  higher  states,  and  from  the  highest  entered  NirwAna."  Can 
literal  annihilation,  the  naked  emptiness  of  nonentity,  be  better  than 
the  highest  state  of  being  ?  It  can  be  so  only  when  we  view  Nothing  on 
the  positive  side  as  identical  with  All,  make  annihilating  deprivation 
equivalent  to  universal  bestowment,  regard  negation  as  affirmation,  and, 
in  the  last  synthesis  of  contradictions,  see  the  abysmal  Vacuum  as  a 

V  Colebrooke,  Eesayii,  vol.  1.  p.  363.  ^  Eleven  Tears  in  Ceylon,  vol.  it  chap.  ix. 

^Tnuulation  hy  Dr.  Stevenson,  p.  23. 
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Plenum  of  fruition.  As  Oken  says,  "The  ideal  zero  is  absolute  unity ; 
not  a  singularity,  as  the  number  one,  but  an  indivisibility,  a  num- 
berlessness,  a  homogeneity,  a  translucency,  a  pure  identity.  It  is 
neither  great  nor  small,  quiescent  nor  moved ;  but  it  is,  and  it  is  not,  all 
this."" 

Furthermore,  if  some  of  the  Buddhist  representations  would  lead  us 
to  believe  that  Nirwdna  is  utter  nothingness,  others  apparently  imply 
the  opposite.  "  The  discourses  of  Buddha  are  a  charm  to  cure  the  poison 
of  evil  desire ;  a  succession  of  fruit-bearing  trees  placed  here  and  there 
to  enable  the  traveller  to  cross  the  desert  of  existence ;  a  power  by  which 
every  sorrow  may  be  appeased ;  a  door  of  entrance  to  the  eternal  city  of 
Nirw4na."  **  The  mind  of  the  rahat"  (one  who  has  obtained  assurance 
of  emancipation  and  is  only  waiting  for  it  to  arrive)  "  knows  no  disturb- 
ance, because  it  is  filled  with  the  pleasure  of  Nirwdna.*'  "  The  sight  of 
Nirw&na  bestows  perfect  happiness."  "The  rahat  is  emancipated  from 
existence  in  Nirwdna,  as  the  lotus  is  separated  from  the  mud  out  of 
which  it  springs."  "  Fire  may  be  produced  by  rubbing  together  two 
sticks,  though  previously  it  had  no  locality :  it  is  the  same  with  Nirw^na." 
"Nirwdna  is  free  from  danger,  peaceful,  refreshing,  happy.  When  a 
man  who  has  been  broiled  before  a  huge  fire  is  released,  and  goes  quickly 
into  some  open  space,  he  feels  the  most  agreeable  sensation.  All  the 
evils  of  existence  are  that  fire,  and  Nirwdna  is  that  open  space."  These 
passages  indicate  the  cessation  in  Nirwdna  of  all  sufferings,  perhaj^s  of 
all  present  modes  of  existence,  but  not  the  total  end  of  being.  It  may 
be  said  that  these  are  but  figurative  expressions.  The  reply  is,  so  are  the 
contrasted  statements  metaphors,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  expres- 
sions which  denote  the  survival  of  pure  being  in  Nirwdna  are  closer 
approximations  to  the  intent  of  their  authors  than  those  which  hint  at 
an  unconscious  vacancy.  If  Nirwdna  in  its  original  meaning  was  an 
utter  and  infinite  blank,  then,  "out  of  that  very  Nothing,"  as  Max 
Miiller  says,  "  human  nature  made  a  new  paradise." 

There  is  a  scheme  of  doctrine  held  by  some  Buddhist  philosophers 
which  mav  be  thus  stated.  There  are  five  constituent  elements  of 
sentient  existence.  They  are  called  khayidas,  and  are  as  follows : — the 
organized  body,  sensation,  perception,  discrimination,  and  consciousness. 
Death  is  the  dissolution  and  entire  destruction  of  these  khandas,  and 
apart  from  them  there  is  no  synthetical  unit,  soul,  or  personality.  Yet 
in  a  certain  sense  death  is  not  the  absolute  annihilation  of  a  human 
existence,  because  it  leaves  a  potentiality  inherent  in  that  existence. 
There  is  no  identical  effo  to  survive  and  be  born  again ;  but  karma — that 
is,  the  sum  of  a  man's  action,  his  entire  merit  and  demerit — produces  at 
bis  death  a  new  being,  and  so  on  in  continued  series  until  Nirwdna  is 
attained.  Thus  the  succession  of  being  is  kept  up  with  transmitted 
j^spoiiBibility,  as  a  flame  is  transferred  from  one  wick  to  another.     It  ia 

^ Mhmwta  of  Pbjrtktpbaotophjf  Tulk*»  tram.  p.  9. 
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evident  enough,  as  Ls  justly  claimed  by  ITardy  and  others,  that  the 
limitation  of  existence  to  the  five  khandas,  excluding  the  idea  of  any 
independent  individuality,  makes  death  annihilation,  and  renders  the 
very  conception  of  a  future  life  for  those  now  living  an  absurdity.  But 
we  are  convinced  that  this  view  is  the  speculative  peculiarity  of  a  sect, 
and  by  no  means  the  common  belief  of  the  Buddhist  populace  or  the 
teaching  of  G6tama  himself.  This  appears  at  the  outset  from  the  &ct 
that  Gotama  is  represented  as  having  lived  through  millions  of  exist- 
ences, in  different  states  and  w^orlds,  with  preserved  identity  and  memory. 
The  history  of  his  concatenated  advance  towards  the  Buddhaship  is  the 
supporting  basis  and  the  saturating  spirit  of  documentary  Buddhism. 
And  the  same  idea  pervades  the  whole  range  of  narratives  relating  to  the 
repeated  births  and  deaths  of  the  innumerable  Buddhist  heroes  and 
saints  who,  after  so  many  residences  on  earth,  in  the  hells,  in  the  dewa- 
lokas,  have  at  last  reached  emancipation.  They  recollect  their  adven- 
tures; they  recount  copious  portions  of  their  experience  stretching 
through  many  lives. 

Again:  the  arguments  cited  from  Buddha  seem  aimed  to  prove,  not 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  self  in  man,  but  that  the  five  khandas  are  not 
the  self, — that  the  real  self  is  something  distinct  from  all  that  is  exposed 
to  misery  and  change,  something  deep,  wondrous,  divine,  infinite.  For 
instance,  the  report  of  a  debate  on  this  subject  between  Buddha  and 
Sachaka  closes  with  these  words : — "  Thus  was  Sachaka  forced  to  confess 
that  the  five  khandas  are  impermanent,  connected  with  sorrow,  unreal, 
not  the  self."**  These  terms  appear  to  imply  the  reality  of  a  self,  only 
that  it  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  apprehensible  elements  of  exist- 
ence. Besides,  the  attainment  of  Nirwana  is  held  up  as  a  prize  to  be 
laboriously  sought  by  personal  effort.  To  secure  it  is  a  positive  triumph 
quite  distinct  from  the  fated  dissolution  of  the  khandas  in  death.  Now, 
if  there  be  in  man  no  personal  entity,  what  is  it  that  with  so  much  joy 
attains  Nirwdna  ?  The  genuine  Buddhist  notion,  as  seems  most  probable, 
is  that  the  conscious  essence  of  the  rahat,  when  the  exterior  elements  of 
existence  fall  from  around  him,  passes  by  a  transcendent  climax  and 
discrete  leap  beyond  the  outermost  limits  of  appreciable  being,  and  be- 
comes that  iNriNiTB  which  knows  no  changes  and  is  susceptible  of  no 
definitions.  In  the  Ka-gyur  collection  of  Tibetan  sacred  books,  com- 
prising a  hundred  volumes,  and  now  belonging  to  the  Cabinet  of  Manu- 
scripts in  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris,  there  are  two  volumes  exclusively 
occupied  by  a  treatise  on  Nirwdna.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  title 
of  these  volumes  is  "  Nirwdna,  or  Deliverance  from  Pain."  If  Nirwdna 
be  simply  annihilation,  why  is  it  not  so  stated  ?  Why  should  recourse  be 
had  to  a  phrase  partially  descriptive  of  one  feature,  instead  of  compre- 
hensively announcing  or  implying  the  whole  case? 

Still  further:  it  deserves  notice  that,  according  to  the  unanimous  affirma- 


«>  Hardj,  Maniud,  p.  4Zr, 
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lion  of  Buddhist  authors,  if  any  Buddhist  were  offered  the  alterna- 
tive of  an  existence  as  king  of  a  dewarloka,  keeping  his  personality  for 
a  hundred  million  years  in  the  uninterrupted  eiyoyment  of  perfect 
happiness,  or  of  translation  into  Nirwdna,  ho  would  spurn  the  former  as 
defilement,  and  would  with  unutterable  avidity  choose  the  latter.  We 
must  therefore  suppose  that  by  Nirw4na  he  understands,  not  naked 
destruction,  but  some  mysterious  good,  too  vast  for  logical  comprehen- 
i?ion,  too  obscure  to  Occidental  thought  to  find  expression  in  Occidental 
language.  At  the  moment  when  G6tama  entered  upon  the  Buddhaship, 
Uke  a  vessel  overflowing  with  honey,  his  mind  overflowed  with  the  nectar 
of  oral  instruction,  and  he  uttered  these  stanzas:  — 

''Through  many  diflereDt  births 
I  have  run,  Tainly  seeking 
The  architect  of  the  desire-resembling  house. 
Painful  are  repeated  births. 

0  honae-bulldcr  I  I  have  seen  thee. 
Again  a  house  thou  canst  not  build  for  me. 

*  I  have  broken  thy  rafters  and  ridge-pole; 

1  have  arrived  at  the  extinction  of  evil  desire; 
My  mind  is  gone  to  Nirw&na.*' 

Hardy,  who  stoutly  maintains  that  the  genuine  doctrine  of  Buddha's 
philosophy  is  that  there  is  no  transmigrating  individuality  in  man,  but 
that  the  karma  creates  a  new  person  on  the  dissolution  of  the  former 
one,  confesses  the  difficulties  of  this  dogma  to  be  so  great  that  "  it  is 
almost  universally  repudiated.'*  M.  Obry  published  at  Paris,  in  1856,  a 
small  volume  entirely  devoted  to  this  subject,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Indian  Nirwdna,  or  the  Enfranchisement  of  the  Soul  after  Death."  His 
conclusion,  after  a  careful  and  candid  discussion,  is,  that  Nirwdna  had 
different  meanings  to  the  minds  of  the  ancient  Aryan  priests,  the  orthodox 
Brahmans,  the  Sankhya  Brahmans,  and  the  Buddhists,  but  had  not  to 
any  of  them,  excepting  possibly  a  few  atheists,  the  sense  of  strict  anni- 
hilation. He  thinks  that'  Burnouf  and  Barth61emy  Saint-Ililaire  them- 
selves would  have  accepted  this  view^  if  they  had  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  definite  inquiry,  instead  of  merely  touching  upon  it  in  the  course 
of  their  more  comprehensive  studies. 

What  Spinoza  declares  in  the  following  sentence^"  God  is  one,  sim- 
ple, infinite ;  his  modes  of  being  are  diverse,  complex,  finite" — strongly 
resembles  what  the  Buddhists  say  of  Nirwdna  and  the  contrasted  vicis- 
situdes of  existence,  and  may  perhaps  throw  light  on  their  meaning. 
The  supposition  of  immaterial,  unlimited,  absolutely  unalterable  being 
— the  scholastic  ens  sine  qualiiate — answers  to  the  descriptions  of  it  much 
more  satisfactorily  than  the  idea  of  unqualified  nothingness  docs.  **  Nir- 
wina  is  real ;  all  else  is  phenomenal."  The  Sankhyas,  who  do  not  hold  to 
the  nonentity  nor  to  the  annihilation  of  the  soul,  but  to  its  eternal  identifi- 
cation with  the  Infinite  One,  use  nevertheless  nearly  the  same  phrases  in 
describing  it  that  the  Buddhists  do.    For  example,  they  say,  ^^  The  ao\}l 
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is  neither  a  production  nor  productive,  neither  matter  nor  form."**  The 
Vishnu  Purana  says,  "  The  mundane  egg,  containing  the  whole  creation, 
was  surrounded  by  seven  envelops, — ^water,  air,  fire,  ether,  eg6tisin,  intel- 
ligence, and  finally  the  indiscrete  principle."**  Is  not  this  Indiscrete 
Principle  of  the  Brahmans  the  same  as  the  Nirwdna  of  the  Buddhists? 
The  latter  explicitly  claim  that  "  man  is  capable  of  enlarging  his  Acui- 
ties to  infinity." 

N4gas^na  says  to  the  king  of  S4gal,  **  Neither  does  Nirw&na  exist  pre- 
viously to  its  reception,  nor  is  that  which  was  not,  brought  into  exist- 
ence :  still,  to  the  being  who  attains  it,  there  is  NirwAna."    According  to 
this  statement,  taken  in  connection  with  the  hundreds  similar  to  it,  Nir- 
wA,na  seems  to  be  a  simple  menial  perception^  most  difficult  of  acquirement, 
and,  when  acquired,  assimilating  the  whole  conscious  being  perfectly  lo 
itself.     The  Asangkrata-SCitra,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Hardy,  says,  "  From 
the  joyful  exclamations  of  those  who  have  seen  Nirwdna,  its  character 
may  be  known  by  those  who  have  not  made  the  same  attainment."    The 
superficial  thinker,  carelessly  scanning  the  recorded  sayings  of  G6tama 
and  his  expositors  in  relation  to  NirwAna,  is  aware  only  of  a  confused 
mass  of  metaphysical  hieroglyphs  and  poetical  metaphors;    but  the 
Buddhist  sages  avow  that  whoso,  by  concentrated  study  and  training  of 
his  faculties,  pursues  the  inquiry  with  adequate  perseverance,  will  at  last 
elicit  and  behold  the  real  meaning  of  Nirwdna,  the  achieved  insight  and 
revelation  forming  the  witiest  horizon  of  rapturous  truth  ever  contem- 
plated by  the  human  mind.     The  memorable  remark  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  that  **  capacity  of  thought  is  not  to  be  constituted  into  the 
measure  of  existence,"  should  show  the  error  of  those  who  so  unjusti- 
fiably affirm  that,  since  Nirwdna  is  said  to  be  neither  corporeal  nor  in- 
corporeal, nor  at  all  describable,  it  is  therefore  absolutely  nothing.    A 
like  remark  is  also  to  be  addressed  to  those  who  draw  the  same  unwar- 
rantable conclusion  of  the  nothingness  of  Nir^vdna  from  the  fact  that  it 
has  no  locality,  or  from  the  fact  that  it  is  sometimes  said  to  exclude  con- 
sciousness.    Plato,   in  the  Timajus,  stigmatizes  as  a  vulgar  error  the 
notion  that  what  is  not  in  any  place  is  a  nonentity.     Many  a  weighty 
philosopher  has  followed  him  in  this  opinion.    The  denial  of  place  is  by 
no  means  necessarily  the  denial  of  being.    So,  too,  with  consciousness. 
It  is  conceivable  that  there  is  a  being  superior  to  all  the  modes  of  con- 
sciousness now  known  to  us.     We  are,  indeed,  unable  to  define  this,  yet 
it  may  be.    The  profoundest  analysis  shows  that  consciousness  consists 
of  co-ordinated  changes.**     "Consciousness  is  a  succession  of  changes 
combined  and  arranged  in  special  ways."     Now,  in  contrast  to  the  Occi- 
dental thinker,  who  covets  alternation  because  in  his  cold  climate  action 
is  the  means  of  ex\joyment,  the  Hindu,  in  the  languid  East,  where  repose 
is  the  condition  of  eryoyment,  conceives  the  highest  blessedness  to  oon- 


«  Sankhya  Karika,  pp.  16-18.  <«  Vishnu  Purana,  p.  10. 

*  Herbert  Spencer,  Principles  of  Pnychology,  cli.  xxr. 
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ftist  in  exemption  from  every  disturbance,  in  an  unruffled  unity  exclud- 
ing all  changes.  Therefore,  while  in  some  of  its  forms  his  dream  of  Nir- 
wilna  admits  not  consciousness,  still,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  homo- 
geneous state  of  being,  which  he,  in  his  metaphysical  and  theosophic 
soarings,  apprehends  as  the  grandest  and  most  ecstatic  of  all. 

The  etymological  force  of  the  word  Nirw4na  is  extinction,  as  when  the 
sun  has  set,  a  fire  has  burned  out,  or  a  lamp  is  extinguished.  The  fair 
laws  of  interpretation  do  not  compel  us,  in  cases  like  this,  to  receive  the 
severest  literal  significance  of  a  word  as  conveying  the  meaning  which  a 
popular  doctrine  holds  in  the  minds  of  its  believers.  There  is  almost 
always  looseness,  vagueness,  metaphor,  accommodation.  But  take  the 
term  before  us  in  its  strictest  sense,  and  mark  the  result.  When  a  fire  is 
extinguished,  it  is  obvious  that,  while  the  flame  has  disappeared,  the 
substance  of  the  flame,  whatever  it  was,  has  not  ceased  to  be,  has  not 
been  actually  annihilated.  It  has  only  ceased  to  be  in  a  certain  visible 
form  in  which  it  existed  before;  but  it  still  survives  under  altered  condi- 
tions. Now,  to  compare  the  putting  out  of  a  lamp  to  the  death  of  a  man, 
extinction  is  not  actual  destruction,  but  a  transition  of  the  flame  into 
another  state  of  being.  That  other  state,  in  the  case  of  the  soul,  is 
Nirw4na. 

There  is  a  final  consideration,  possibly  of  some  worth  in  dealing  with 
this  obscure  theme.  We  will  approach  it  through  a  preliminary  query 
and  quotation.  That  nothing  can  extend  beyond  its  limits  is  an  identical 
proposition.  How  vast,  then,  must  be  the  soul  of  man  in  form  or  in 
power! 

"If  souls  be  sabstances  eorporeftl. 
Be  they  as  big  Just  as  the  body  is  f 
Or  shoot  they  out  to  the  height  ethereal? 
Doth  it  not  seem  the  impressloa  of  a  seal 
Can  be  no  larger  than  the  wax  f 
The  soul  with  that  Tast  latitude  must  more 
Which  measures  the  objects  that  it  doth  deacrj. 
80  most  it  be  upstretch'd  unto  the  sky 
And  rub  against  the  stars.'' 

Cousin  asserts  that  man  is  conscious  of  infinity,  that  "  the  unconditional, 
the  abeolnte,  the  infinite,  is  immediately  known  in  consciousness  by  dif- 
ference, plurality,  and  relation.".  Now,  does  not  the  consciousness  of  in- 
finity imply  the  infinity  of  consciousness  ?  If  not,  we  are  compelled  into 
the  contradiction  that  a  certain  entity  or  force  reaches  outside  of  its 
oatermost  boundary.  The  Buddhist  ideal  is  not  self-annihilation,  but 
self-universalization.  It  is  not  the  absorption  of  a  drop  into  the  sea,  but 
the  dilatation  of  a  drop  to  the  sea.  Each  drop  swells  to  the  whole  ocean, 
each  sool  becomes  the  Boundless  One,  each  rahat  is  identified  with  the 
total  Kirwina.  The  rivers  of  emancipated  men  neither  disembogue  into 
the  ocean  of  spirit  nor  evaporate  into  the  abyss  of  nonentity,  but  are 
blended  with  infinitude  as  an  ontological  integer.  Nirwdna  is  unexposed 
and  HHmitable  space.  Buddhism  is  perfect  disinterestedness,  abaolutek 
•el^mrrender.    It  is  the  gospel  of  everlaating  emancipation  for  a\l.    11 
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cannot  be  that  a  deliberate  suicide  of  soul  is  the  ideal  holding  the  deep* 
est  desire  of  four  hundred  millions  of  people.  Nirw&na  is  not  negation, 
but  a  pure  positive  without  alternation  or  foil. 

Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  subject  by  contemplating  the  buo- 
cessive  states  through  which  the  dying  G6tama  passed.  Max  MUller  de- 
scribes them,  after  the  Buddhist  documents,  thus : — **  He  enters  into  the 
first  stage  of  meditation  when  he  feels  freedom  from  sin,  acquires  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  all  things,  and  has  no  desire  except  thx^  of 
Nirv&na.  But  he  still  feels  pleasure;  he  even  uses  his  reasoning  and 
discriminating  powers.  The  use  of  these  powers  ceases  in  the  second 
stage  of  meditation,  when  nothing  remains  but  a  desire  after  Nirvdna,  and 
a  general  feeling  of  satisfaction  arising  from  his  intellectual  perfection. 
That  satisfaction,  also,  is  extinguished  in  the  third  stage.  Indifference 
succeeds;  yet  there  is  still  self-consciousness,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
physical  pleasure.  In  the  fourth  stage  these  last  remnants  are  destroyed ; 
memory  fades  away,  all  pleasure  and  pain  are  gone,  and  the  doors  of 
Nirv^a  now  open  before  him.  We  must  soar  still  higher,  and,  though 
we  may  feel  giddy  and  disgusted,^  we  must  sit  out  the  tragedy  till  the 
curtain  falls.  After  the  four  stages  of  meditation  are  passed,  the  Buddha 
(and  every  being  is  to  become  a  Buddha)  enters  first  into  the  infinity  of 
space,  then  into  the  infinity  of  intelligence,  and  thence  he  passes  into 
the  third  region,  the  realm  of  nothing.  But  even  here  there  is  no  rest. 
There  is  still  something  left, — ^the  idea  of  the  nothing  in  which  he  re- 
joices. That  also  must  be  destroyed ;  and  it  is  destroyed  in  the  fourth 
and  last  region,  where  there  is  not  even  the  idea  of  a  nothing  left,  and 
where  there  is  complete  rest,  undisturbed  by  nothing,  or  what  is  not 
nothing.''*^  Analyze  away  all  particulars  until  you  reach  an  uncolored 
boundlessness  of  pure  immateriality,  free  from  every  predicament ;  and 
that  is  Nirwdna.  This  is  one  possible  way  of  conceiving  the  fate  of  the 
soul ;  and  the  speculative  mind  must  conceive  it  in  every  possible  way. 
However  closely  the  result  resembles  the  vulgar  notion  of  annihilation, 
the  difierence  in  method  of  approach  and  the  difierence  to  the  contem- 
plator's  feeling  are  immense.  The  Buddhist  apprehends  Nirwana  as  in- 
finitude in  absolute  and  eternal  equilibrium :  the  atheist  finds  Nirwana 
in  a  cofi&n.    That  is  thought  of  with  rapture,  this,  with  horror. 

It  should  be  noticed,  before  we  close  this  chapter,  that  some  of  the 
Hindus  give  a  spiritual  interpretation  to  all  the  gross  physical  details  of 
their  so  highly-colored  and  extravagant  mythology.  One  of  their  sacred 
books  says,  ''Pleasure  and  pain  are  states  of  the  mind.  Hea.ven  is  that 
which  delights  the  mind,  hell  is  that  which  gives  it  pain.  Hence  vice  ia 
called  hell,  and  virtue  is  called  heaven."  Another  author  says,  **  The 
fire  of  the  angry  mind  produces  the  fire  of  hell,  and  consumes  its  pos- 
sessor.   A  wicked  person  causes  his  evil  deeds  to  impinge  upon  himself, 

4*  Not  dtoguit,  but  wonder  and  awe,  lktlK>iiile«  inteUectnal  emotios,  at  to  uvanUiM  a  t^ 
atunemm  of  oar  niracnlonf  hnman  nature. 
^Saddbiam  and  BuddhiBt  PUgrims,  p.  10. 
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and  that  is  hell."  The  various  sects  of  mystics,  allied  in  faith  and  feeling 
to  the  Sufis,  which  are  qoite  numerous  in  the  East,  agree  in  a  deep  meta- 
phorical explanation  of  the  vulgar  notions  pertaining  to  Deity,  judgment, 
heaven,  and  hell. 

In  conclusion,  the  most  remarkable  fact  in  this  whole  field  of  inquiry 
is  the  contrast  of  the  Eastern  horror  of  individuality  and  longing  for 
'  absorption  with  the  Western  clinging  to  personality  and  abhorrence  of 
dissolution.^  The  true  Orientalist,  whether  Brahman,  Buddhist,  or  Sufi,  is 
in  love  with  death.  Through  this  gate  he  expects  to  quit  his  frail  and 
pitiable  consciousness,  losing  himself,  with  all  evil,  to  be  born  anew  and 
find  himself,  with  all  good,  in  God.  All  sense,  passion,  care,  and  grief 
shall  cease  with  deliverance  from  the  spectral  semblances  of  this  false 
life.  All  pure  contemplation,  perfect  repose,  unsullied  and  unrippled 
joy  shall  begin  with  entrance  upon  the  true  life  beyond.  Thus  thinking, 
he  feels  that  death  is  the  avenue  to  infinite  expansion,  freedom,  peace, 
bliss;  and  he  longs  for  it  with  an  intensity  not  dreamed  of  by  more 
6igid  natures.  He  often  compares  himself,  in  this  world  aspiring  towards 
another,  to  an  enamored  moth  drawn  towards  the  fire,  and  he  exclaims, 
with  a  aigh  and  a  thrill, — 

** Highest  Dfttnre  wflla  the  capttue; 

<  Light  to  light !'  the  inatinct  crief ; 
And  in  Agonizing  rapture 

Falls  the  moth,  and  brsrely  dies. 
Think  not  what  thou  art,  BeUever; 

Think  bat  what  thon  mayst  beoome; 
Tor  the  World  ia  thy  deceiver, 

And  the  Light  thy  only  hoxoe.***^ 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

PERSIAN  DOOraiNE  OF  A  TUTURl  LIFE. 

The  name  of  Zoroaster  is  connected,  either  as  author  or  as  reviser, 
inth  that  remarkable  system  of  rites  and  doctrines  which  constituted  the 
religion  of  the  ancient  Iranians,  and  which  yet  finds  adherents  in  the 
Ghebers  of  Persia  and  the  Parsees  of  India.  Pliny,  following  the  affirm- 
ation of  Arbtotle,  asserts  that  he  flourished  six  thousand  years  before 
Plato.  ICoyle,  GKbbon,  Yolney,  Rhode,  concur  in  throwing  him  back 
into  this  vast  antiquity.  Foucher,  H5lty,  Heeren,  Tychsen,  Guizot,  assign 


La  BfaicavBtePttiM,  toBM  L  Vknt  UL  ch.  88:  Aoqnidtion  de  la  DttiTranoe,  eh.  81. 
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his  birth  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  before  Christ.  Hyde, 
Prideaux,  Du  Perron,  Kleuker,  Herder,  Klaproth,  and  others,  bring  him 
down  to  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later.  Meanwhile,  several  weighty 
names  press  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  of  two  or  three  Zoro- 
asters,  living  at  separate  epoclis.  So  the  learned  men  differ,  and  the 
genuine  date  in  question  cannot,  at  present  at  least,  be  decided.  It  is  com- 
paratively certain  that,  if  ho  was  the  author  of  the  work  attributed  to  him, 
he  must  have  flourished  as  early  as  the  sixth  century  before  Christ. 
The  probabilities  seem,  upon  the  whole,  that  he  lived  four  or  ^ve  cen- 
turies earlier  than  that,  even, — **  in  the  pre-historic  time,"  as  Spiegel  says. 
However,  the  settlement  of  the  era  of  Zoroaster  is  not  a  necessary  condi- 
tion of  discovering  the  era  when  the  religion  commonly  traced  to  him 
>vas  in  full  prevalence  as  the  established  faith  of  the  Persian  empire. 
The  latter  may  be  conclusively  fixed  without  clearing  up  the  former. 
And  it  is  known,  without  disputation,  that  that  religion — whether  it  was 
primarily  Persian,  Median,  Assyrian,  or  Chaldean — was  flourishing  at 
Babylon  in  the  maturity  of  its  power  in  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  prophets 
Ezekiel,  Jeremiah,  and  Daniel,  twenty-five  hundred  years  ago. 

The  celebrated  work  on  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Medes  and  Persians 
by  Br.  Hyde,  published  in  1700,  must  be  followed  with  much  caution  and 
be  taken  with  many  qualifications.  The  author  was  biassed  by  unsound 
theories  of  the  relation  of  the  Hebrew  theology  to  the  Persian,  and  was, 
of  course,  ignorant  of  the  moj^t  authoritative  ancient  documents  after- 
wards brought  to  light.  His  work,  therefore,  though  learned  and  valu- 
able, considering  the  time  when  it  was  written,  is  vitiated  by  numerous 
mistakes  and  defects.  In  1762,  Anquetil  du  Perron,  returning  to  France 
from  protracted  journeying  and  abode  in  the  East,  brought  home,  among 
the  fruits  of  his  researches,  manuscripts  purporting  to  be  parts  of  the  old 
Persian  Bible  composed  or  collected  by  Zoroaster.  It  was  written  in  a 
language  hitherto  unknown  to  European  scholars, — one  of  the  primitiTe 
dialects  of  Persia.  This  work,  of  which  he  soon  published  a  French 
version  at  Paris  was  entitled  by  him  the  "  Zend-Avesta."  It  confirmed 
all  that  was  previously  known  of  the  Zoroastrian  religioz\,  and,  by  its 
allusions,  statements,  and  implications,  threw  great  additional  light  upon 
the  subject. 

A  furious  controversy,  stimulated  by  personal  rivalries  and  national 
jealousy,  immediately  arose.  Du  Perron  was  denounced  as  an  impostor 
or  an  ignoramus,  and  his  publication  stigmatized  as  a  wretched  forgery 
of  his  own,  or  a  gross  impasition  palmed  upon  him  by  some  lying  pundit. 
Sir  William  Jones  and  John  Richardson,  both  distinguished  English 
Orientalists,  and  Meiners  in  Germany,  were  the  chief  impugners  of  the 
document  in  hand.  Richardson  obstinately  went  beyond  his  data,  and 
did  not  live  long  enough  to  retract ;  but  Sir  William,  upon  an  increase 
of  information,  changed  his  views,  and  regretted  his  first  inconsiderate  zeal 
and  somewhat  mistaken  championship.  The  ablest  defender  of  Du  Perron 
tras  Kleuker,  who  translated  the  whole  work  from  French  into  German^ 
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adding  many  corrections,  new  arguments,  and  researches  of  great  ability. 
His  work  was  printed  at  Riga,  in  seven  quarto  volumes,  from  1777  to 
178^  The  progress  and  results  of  the  whole  discussion  are  well  enough 
indicated  in  the  various  papers  which  the  subject  drew  forth  in  the 
Tolumes  of  the  **  Asiatic  Researches''  and  the  numbers  of  the  **  Asiatic 
Journal."  The  conclusion  was  that,  while  Du  Perron  had  indeed 
betrayed  partial  ignorance  and  crudity,  and  had  committed  some  glaring 
errors,  there  was  not  the  least  ground  for  doubt  that  his  asserted  dis- 
covery was  in  every  essential  what  it  claimed  to  be.  It  is  a  sort  of 
litany ;  a  collection  of  prayers  and  of  sacred  dialogues  held  between 
Ormuzd  and  Zoroaster,  from  which  the  Persian  system  of  theology  may 
l>e  inferred  and  constructed  with  some  approach  to  completeness. 

Tlie  assailants  of  the  genuineness  of  the  '*  Zend-Avesta''  were  effect- 
ually silenced  when,  some  thirty  years  later,  Professor  Rask,  a  well- 
known  Danish  linguist,  during  his  inquiries  in  the  East,  found  other 
copies  of  it,  and  gave  to  the  world  such  information  and  proofs  as  could 
not  be  suspected.  He,  discovering  the  close  affinities  of  the  Zend  with 
Sanscrit,  led  the  way  to  the  most  brilliant  triumph  yet  achieved  by  com- 
parative philology.  Portions  of  the  work  in  the  original  character  were 
published  in  1829,  under  the  supervision  of  Burnouf  at  Paris  and  of 
Olshausen  at  Hamburg.  The  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  dialect 
exhibited  in  these  specimens,  once  so  freely  mooted,  has  been  discussed, 
and  definitively  settled  in  the  affirmative,  by  several  eminent  scholars, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Bopp,  whose  "  Comparative  Grammar 
of  the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Greek,  Latin,  Lithuanian,  Gothic,  and  German 
Languages"  is  an  astonishing  monument  of  erudition  and  toil.  It  is  the 
conviction  of  M^jor  Rawlinson  that  the  Zoroastrian  books  of  the  Parsees 
were  imported  to  Bombay  from  Persia  in  their  present  state  in  the 
seventh  century  of  our  em,  but  that  they  were  written  at  least  twelve 
centuries  earlier.' 

But  the  two  scholars  whose  opinions  upon  any  subject  within  this 
department  of  learning  are  now  the  most  authoritative  are  Professor 
Spiegel  of  Erl^gen,  and  Professor  Westergaard  of  Copenhagen.  Their 
investigations,  still  in  progress,  made  with  all  the  aids  furnished  by  their 
predecessors,  and  also  with  the  advantage  of  newly-discx)vered  materials 
and  processes,  are  of  course  to  be  relied  on  in  preference  to  the  earlier, 
and  in  some  respects  necessarily  cruder,  researches.  It  appears  that  the 
proper  Zoroastrian  Scriptures — namely,  the  Yasna,  the  Vispered,  the 
Vendidad,  the  Yashts,  the  Nyaish,  the  Afrigans,  the  Gahs,  the  Sirozah, 
and  a  few  other  fragments — were  composed  in  an  ancient  Iranian  dialect, 
which  may — as  Professor  W.  D.  Whitney  suggests  in  his  very  lucid  and 
able  article  in  vol.  v.  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society — 
most  fitly  be  called  the  Avestan  dialect.  (No  other  book  in  this  dialect, 
we  believe,  is  known  to  be  in  existence  now.)     It  is  difficult  to  say  when 

'  WJlKm,  Plana  BeJSgkm  Uafolde<l  p.  406, 
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these  documents  were  written ;  but  in  view  of  all  the  relenuit  informa- 
tion now  possessed,  including  that  drawn  from  the  deciphered  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  the  most  probable  date  is  about  a  thousand  years  before 
Christ.  Professor  R.  Roth  of  Tubingen — ^whose  authority  herein  as  an 
original  investigator  is  perhaps  hardly  second  to  any  other  man's — says 
the  books  of  the  Zoroastrian  faith  were  written  a  considerable  time  before 
the  rise  of  the  Achcemenian  dynasty.  He  is  convinced  that  the  whole 
substantial  contents  of  the  Zend-Avesta  are  many  centuries  older  than 
the  Christian  era.*  Professor  MlUler  of  Oxford  also  holds  the  same 
opinion.'  And  even  those  who  set  the  date  of  the  literary  record  a  few 
centuries  later,  as  Spiegel  does,  freely  admit  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
doctrines  and  usages  then  first  committed  to  manuscript.  In  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ,  Alexander  of  Macedon  overran  the  Persian  empire. 
With  the  new  rule  new  influences  prevailed,  and  the  old  national  &ith 
and  ritual  fell  into  decay  and  neglect.  Early  in  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  Ardeshir  overthrew  the  Parthian  dominion  in  Persia  and 
established  the  Sassanian  dynasty.  One  of  his  first  acts  was,  stimulated 
doubtless  by  the  surviving  Magi  and  the  old  piety  of  the  people,  to 
reinaugurate  the  ancient  religion.  A  fresh  zeal  of  loyalty  broke  oat, 
and  all  the  prestige  and  vigor  of  the  long-suppressed  worship  were 
restored.  The  Zoroastrian  Scriptures  were  now  sought  for,  whether  in 
manuscript  or  in  the  memories  of  the  priests.  It  would  seem  that  only 
remnants  were  found.  The  collection,  such  as  it  was,  was  in  the  Avestan 
dialect,  which  had  grown  partially  obsolete  and  unintelligible.  The 
authorities  accordingly  had  a  translation  of  it  made  in  the  speech  of 
the  time,  Pehlovl.  This  translation — ^most  of  which  has  reached  ub 
written  in  with  the  original,  sentence  after  sentence — ^forms  the  real  Zend 
language,  often  confounded  by  the  literary  public  with  Avestan.  The 
translation  of  the  Avestan  books,  probably  made  under  these  circam« 
stances  as  early  as  a.d.  350,  is  called  the  Huzvdresch.  In  regard  to  some 
of  these  particulars  there  are  questions  still  under  investigation,  but 
upon  which  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to  pause  here.  For  example,  Spiegel 
thinks  the  Zend  identical  with  the  Pehlevl  of  the  fourth  century; 
Westergaard  believes  it  entirely  distinct  from  Pehlevl,  and  in  truth  only 
a  disguised  mode  of  writing  Parsee,  the  oldest  form  of  the  modem  Per- 
sian language. 

The  source  from  which  the  fullest  and  clearest  knowledge  of  the 
Zoroastrian  faith,  as  it  is  now  held  by  the  Parsees,  is  drawn,  is  the  Desatir 
and  the  Bundehesh.  The  former  work  is  the  unique  vestige  of  an  extinct 
dialect  called  the  Mahabadian,  accompanied  by  a  Persian  translation  and 
commentary.     It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  century  when  the  Maha- 


•  I7el)er  die  Hefllgen  Schrffton  der  Arier.    Jahrbtlcher  fllr  Dentadie  TlMologte^  186T,  btad  U.  K 
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bttdian  text  was  written ;  but  the  translation  into  Persian  was,  most  pro- 
bably, made  in  the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era.*  Spiegel,  in 
1847,  says  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  Desatir ;  but 
he  gives  no  reasons  for  the  statement,  and  we  do  not  know  that  it  is 
based  on  any  other  arguments  than  those  which,  advanced  by  De  Sacy, 
were  refuted  by  Von  Hammer.  The  Bundehesh  is  in  the  Pehlevi  or  Zend 
language,  and  was  written,  it  is  thought,  about  the  seventh  century,  but 
was  derived,  it  is  claimed,  from  a  more  ancient  work.'  The  book  entitled 
'*  Revelations  of  Ardai-Viraf "  exists  in  Pehlevi  probably  of  the  fourth 
century,  according  to  Troyer,*  and  is  believed  to  have  been  originally 
written  in  the  Avestan  tongue,  though  this  is  extremely  doubtful.  It 
fives  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  scenery  of  heaven  and  hell,  as  seen  by 
Ardai-Viraf  during  a  visit  of  a  week  which  his  soul — leaving  his  body 
for  that  length  of  time — ^paid  to  those  regions.  Many  later  and  enlarged 
versioiis  of  this  have  appeared.  One  of  them,  dating  from  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  translated  into  English  by  T.  A.  Pope  and  published  in 
1816.  Sanscrit  translations  of  several  of  the  before-named  writings  are 
also  in  existence.  And  several  other  comparatively  recent  works,  scarcely 
needing  mention  here,  although  considered  as  somewhat  authoritative 
by  the  modem  followers  of  Zoroaster,  are  to  be  found  in  Guzeratee,  the 
present  dialect  of  the  Indian  Parsees.  A  full  exposition  of  the  Zoroas- 
trian  religion,  with  satisfactory  proofs  of  its  antiquity  and  documentary 
genuineness,  is  presented  in  the  Preliminary  Discourse  and  Notes  to  the 
Dabistin.  This  curious  and  entertaining  work,  a  fund  of  strange  and 
valuable  lore,  is  an  historico-critical  view  of  the  principal  religions  of  the 
world,  especially  of  the  Oriental  sects,  schools,  and  manners.  It  was 
ocmiposed  in  Persian,  apparently  by  Mohsan  Fani,  about  the  year  1645. 
An  English  translation,  with  elaborate  explanatory  matter,  by  David 
8hea  and  Anthony  Troyer,  was  published  at  London  and  at  Paris  in 
1843.' 

In  these  records  there  are  obscurities,  incongruities,  and  chasms,  as 
ttngbi  naturally  be  anticipated,  admitting  them  to  be  strictly  what  they 
would  pass  for.  These  faults  may  be  accoimted  for  in  several  ways. 
First,  in  a  rude  stage  of  philosophical  culture,  incompleteness  of  theory, 
inconsistent  conceptions  in  different  parts  of  a  system,  are  not  unusual, 
but  are  rather  to  be  expected,  and  are  slow  to  become  troublesome  to  its 
adherents.  Secondly,  distinct  contemporary  thinkers  or  sects  may  give 
expression  to  their  various  views  in  literary  productions  of  the  same  date 
and  possessing  a  balanced  authority.  Or,  thirdly,  the  heterogeneous 
oonceptions  in  some  particulars  met  with  in  these  scriptures  may  be  a 
result  of  the  fact  that  the  collection  contains  writings  of  distinct  ages, 


▼on  Bmbomt,  la  HalMberger  JUurbtteb«r  der  Lltenitiir,1823b^Id.  in  Joanial  AiiatiqiM^ 
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when  the  same  problems  had  been  differently  approached  and  had  ^ven 
birth  to  opposing  or  divi  rrent  speculations.  The  later  works  of  ooime 
cannot  have  the  authority  of  the  earlier  in  deciding  questions  of  ancient 
belief:  they  are  to  be  taken  rather  as  commentaries,  interpreting  and 
carr}'ing  out  in  detail  many  ])oints  that  lie  only  in  obscure  hints  and 
allusions  in  the  primary  documents.  But  it  is  a  significant  fact  that,  in 
the  generic  germs  of  doctrine  and  custom,  in  the  essential  outlines  of 
substance,  in  rhetorical  imager}^  in  practical  morals,  the  statements  of 
all  these  books  are  alike :  they  only  vary  in  subordinate  matters  and  in 
degrees  of  fulness. 

The  charge  has  repeatedly  been  urged  that  the  materials  of  the  more 
recent  of  the  Parsee  Scriptures — the  Desatir  and  the  Bundehesh — were 
drawn  from  Christian  and  Mohammedan  sources.  No  evidence  of  value 
for  sustaining  such  assertions  has  been  adduced.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, scarcely  any  motive  for  such  an  imposition  appears.  In  view 
of  the  whole  case,  the  reverse  supposition  is  rather  to  be  credited.  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  ample  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  general 
Zoroastrian  system  long  anterior  to  the  rise  of  Christianity.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  classic  authors — to  say  nothing  of  the  known  antiquity  of 
the  language  in  which  the  system  is  preserved — ^is  demonstrative  on  this 
point.  Secondly,  the  striking  agreement — in  regard  to  fundamental 
doctrines,  pervading  spirit,  and  ritual  forms — between  the  accounts  in 
the  classics  and  those  in  the  Avestan  books,  and  of  both  these  with  the 
later  writings  and  traditional  practice  of  the  Parsees,  furnishes  powerful 
presumption  that  the  religion  was  a  connected  development,  possessing 
the  same  essential  features  from  the  time  of  its  national  establishment. 
Thirdly,  we  have  unquestionable  proofs  that,  during  the  period  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity  to  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  Jews  borrowed  and 
adapted  a  great  deal  from  the  Persian  theology,  but  no  proof  that  the 
Persians  took  any  thing  from  the  Jewish  theology.  This  is  abundantly 
confessed  by  such  scholars  as  Gesenius,  Rosen  mllller,  Stuart,  Liicke,  De 
Wette,  Neander ;  and  it  will  hardly  be  challenged  by  any  one  who  has 
investigated  the  subject.  But  the  Jewish  theology  being  thus  impreg- 
nated with  germs  from  the  Persian  faith,  and  being  in  a  sense  the  historic 
mother  of  Christian  theology,  it  is  far  more  reasonable,  in  seeking  the 
origin  of  dogmas  common  to  Parsees  and  Christians,  to  trace  them 
through  the  Pharisees  to  Zoroaster,  than  to  imagine  them  suddenly 
foisted  upon  the  former  by  forgery  on  the  part  of  the  latter  at  a  late 
period.  Fourthly,  it  is  notorious  that  Mohammed,  in  forming  his  re- 
ligion, made  wholesale  draughts  upon  previously  existing  faiths,  that 
their  adherents  might  more  readily  accept  his  teachings,  finding  them 
largely  in  unison  with  their  own.  It  is  altogether  more  likely,  aside  from 
historic  evidence  which  we  possess,  that  he  drew  from  the  tenets  and 
imagery  of  the  Ghebers,  than  that  they,  when  subdued  by  his  armies  and 
persecuted  by  his  rule  from  their  native  land,  introduced  new  doctrines 
from  the  Koran  into  the  ancestral  creed  which  they  so  revered  that 
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neither  exile  nor  death  could  make  them  abjure  it.  For,  driven  by 
those  fierce  proselytes,  the  victorious  Arab»,  to  the  mountains  of  Kirman 
and  to  the  Indian  coast,  they  clung  with  unconquerable  tenacity  to  their 
religion,  still  scrupulously  practising  its  rites,  proudly  mindful  of  the 
time  when  every  village,  from  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  outlet 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  had  its  splendid  fire-temple, — 

<*  And  Iran  like  a  mnflower  tom'd 
Where'er  the  eye  of  Mithra  bnm'd." 

We  therefore  see  no  reason  for  believing  that  important  Christian  or 
Mohammedan  ideas  have  been  interpolated  into  the  old  Zoroastrian 
religion.  The  influence  has  been  in  the  other  direction.  Relying  then, 
though  with  caution,  on  what  Dr.  Edward  Roth  says,  that  'Uhe  certainty 
of  our  possessing  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  leading  ancient  doctrines 
of  the  Persians  is  now  beyond  all  question,"  we  will  try  to  exhibit  so 
much  of  the  system  as  is  necessary  for  appreciating  its  doctrine  of  a 
future  life. 

In  the  deep  background  of  the  Magian  theology  looms,  in  mysterious 
obscurity,  the  belief  in  an  infinite  First  Principle,  Zeruana  Akerana.  Ac- 
cording to  most  of  the  scholars  who  have  investigated  it,  the  meaning 
of  this  term  is  "Time  without  Bounds,"  or  absolute  duration.  But  Bohlen 
says  it  signifies  the  "Uncreated  Whole ;"  and  Schlegel  thinks  it  denotes 
the  •'•  Indivisible  One."  The  conception  seems  to  have  been  to  the  people 
mostly  an  unapplied  abstraction,  too  vast  and  remote  to  become  pro- 
minent in  their  speculation  or  influential  in  their  faith.  Spiegel,  indeed, 
thinks  the  conception  was  derived  from  Babylon,  and  added  to  the 
system  at  a  later  period  than  the  other  doctrines.  The  beginning  of 
vital  theology,  the  source  of  actual  ethics  to  the  Zoroastrians,  was  in  the 
idea  of  the  two  antagonist  powers,  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  the  first  ema- 
nations of  Zeruana,  who  divide  between  them  in  unresting  strife  the 
empire  of  the  universe.  The  former  is  the  Principle  of  Good, — the  per- 
fection of  intelligence,  beneficence,  and  light,  the  source  of  all  reflected 
excellence.  The  latter  is  the  Principle  of  Evil, — the  contriver  of  misery 
and  death,  the  king  of  darkness,  the  instigator  of  all  wrong.  With 
sublime  beauty  the  ancient  Persian  said,  "  Light  is  the  body  of  Ormuzd ; 
Darkness  is  the  body  of  Ahriman."  There  has  been  much  dispute 
whether  the  Persian  theology  grew  out  of  the  idea  of  an  essential  and 
eternal  dualism,  or  was  based  on  the  conception  of  a  partial  and  tem- 
porary battle;  in  other  words,  whether  Ahriman  was  originally  and 
necessarily  evil,  or  fell  from  a  divine  estate.  In  the  fragmentary  docu- 
ments which  have  reached  us,  the  whole  subject  lies  in  confusion.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  unravel  the  tangled  mesh.  Sometimes  it  seems  to 
be  taught  that  Ahriman  was  at  first  good, — an  angel  of  light  who,  through 
«aivy  of  his  great  compeer,  sank  from  his  primal  purity,  darkened  into 
hatred,  and  became  the  rancorous  enemy  of  truth  and  love.  At  other 
times  he  appears  to  be  considered  as  the  pure  primordial  essence  of  e\W, 
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The  various  views  may  have  prevailed  in  different  ages  or  in  different 
schools.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  hold  the  opinion  that  the  real 
Zoroastrian  idea  of  Ahriman  was  moral  and  free,  not  physioal  and  fatal. 
The  whole  basis  of  the  universe  was  good ;  evil  was  an  after-penrenioii, 
a  foreign  interpolation,  a  battling  mixture.  First,  the  perfect  Zemana 
was  once  all  in  all :  Ahriman,  as  well  as  Ormuid,  proceeded  firom  him ; 
and  the  inference  that  he  was  pure  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  idea  of 
his  origin.  Secondly,  so  far  as  the  account  of  Satan  given  in  the  book 
of  Job — ^perhaps  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  Persian  notion  in  Jewish 
literature — ^warrants  any  inference  or  supposition  at  all,  it  would  lead  to 
the  image  of  one  who  was  originally  a  prince  in  heaven,  and  who  mnst 
have  fallen  thence  to  become  the  builder  and  potentate  of  hell.  Thirdly, 
that  matter  is  not  an  essential  core  of  evil,  the  utter  antagonist  of  spirit, 
and  that  Ahriman  is  not  evil  by  an  intrinsic  necessity,  will  appear  from 
the  two  conceptions  lying  at  the  base  and  crown  of  the  Persian  system : 
— ^that  the  creation,  as  it  first  came  from  the  hands  of  Ormuzd,  was  per- 
fectly good ;  and  that  finally  the  purified  material  world  shall  exist  agiBun 
unstained  by  a  breath  of  evil,  Ahriman  himself  becoming  like  Qrmiisd. 
He  is  not,  then,  aboriginal  and  indestructible  evil  in  substance.  The 
conflict  between  Ormuzd  and  him  is  the  temporary  ethical  straggle  of 
light  and  darkness,  not  the  internecine  ontological  war  of  spirit  and 
matter.  Roth  says,  "  Ahriman  was  originally  good :  his  fall  was  a  deter- 
mination of  his  will,  not  an  inherent  necessity  of  his  nature."'  What- 
ever other  conceptions  may  be  found,  whatever  inconsistencies  or  con- 
tradictions to  this  may  appear,  still,  we  believe  the  genuine  Zoroastrian 
view  was  such  as  we  have  now  stated.  The  opposite  doctrine  arose  from 
the  more  abstruse  lucubrations  of  a  more  modem  time,  and  is  Mani- 
chsean,  not  Zoroastrian. 

Ormuzd  created  a  resplendent  and  happy  world.  Ahriman  instantly 
made  deformity,  impurity,  and  gloom,  in  opposition  to  it.  All  beauty, 
virtue,  harmony,  truth,  blessedness,  were  the  work  of  the  former.  All 
ugliness,  vice,  discord,  falsehood,  wretchedness,  belonged  to  the  latter. 
They  grappled  and  mixed  in  a  million  hostile  shapes.  This  universal 
battle  is  the  ground  of  ethics,  the  clarion-call  to  marshal  out  the  hostile 
hosts  of  good  and  ill ;  and  all  other  war  is  but  a  result  and  a  symbol  of 
it.  The  strife  thus  indicated  between  a  Deity  and  a  Devil,  both  subor- 
dinate to  the  unmoved  Eternal,  was  the  Persian  solution  of  the  problem 
of  evil, — their  answer  to  the  staggering  question,  why  pleasure  and  pain, 
benevolence  and  malignity,  are  so  conflictingly  mingled  in  the  works  of 
nature  and  in  the  soul  of  man.  In  the  long  struggle  that  ensued,  Ormuzd 
created  multitudes  of  co-operant  angels  to  assail  his  foe,  stocking  the 
clean  empire  of  Light  with  celestial  allies  of  his  holy  banner,  who  hang 
fW>m  heaven  in  great  numbers,  ready  at  the  prayer  of  the  righteous  man 
to  hie  to  his  aid  and  work  him  a  thousandfold  good.    Ahriman,  like- 
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wise,  created  an  equal  number  of  assistant  demons,  peopling  the  filthy 
domain  of  Darkness  with  counterbalancing  swarms  of  infernal  followers 
of  his  pirate  flag,  who  lurk  at  the  summit  of  hell,  watching  to  snatch 
erery  opportunity  to  ply  their  vocation  of  sin  and  ruin.  There  are  such 
hosts  of  these  invisible  antagonists  sown  abroad,  and  incessantly  active, 
that  every  star  is  crowded  and  all  space  teems  with  them.  Each  man  has 
a  good  and  a  bad  angel,  a  ferver  and  a  dev,  who  are  endeavoring  in  every 
manner  to  acquire  control  over  his  conduct  and  possession  of  his  soul. 

The  Persians  curiously  personified  the  source  of  organic  life  in  the 
world  under  the  emblem  of  a  primeval  bull.  In  this  symbolic  beast 
were  packed  the  seeds  and  germs  of  all  the  creatures  afterwards  to 
people  the  earth.  Ahriman,  to  ruin  the  creation  of  which  this  animal 
was  the  life-medium,  sought  to  kill  him.  He  set  upon  him  two  of  his 
devs,  who  are  called  "  adepts  of  death."  They  stung  him  in  the  breast, 
and  plagued  him  until  he  died  of  rage.  But,  as  he  was  dying,  fVom  his 
right  shoulder  sprang  the  androgynal  Kaiomorts,  who  was  the  stock-root 
of  humanity.  His  body  was  made  from  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth,  to 
which  Ormuzd  added  an  immortal  soul,  and  bathed  him  with  an  elixir 
which  rendered  him  fur  and  glittering  as  a  youth  of  fifteen,  and  would 
have  preserved  him  so  perennially  had  it  not  been  for  the  assaults  of  the 
Evil  One.*  Ahriman,  the  enemy  of  all  life,  determined  to  slay  him,  and 
at  last  accomplished  his  object ;  but,  as  Kaiomorts  fell,  from  his  seed, 
through  the  power  of  Ormuzd,  originated  Meschia  and  Meschiane,  male 
and  female,  the  first  human  pair,  from  whom  all  our  race  have  descended. 
They  would  never  have  died,"  but  Ahriman,  in  the  guise  of  a  serpent, 
seduced  them,  and  they  sinned  and  fell.  This  account  is  partly  drawn 
from  that  later  treatise,  the  Bundehesh,  whose  mythological  cosmogony 
reminds  us  of  the  Scandinavian  Ymer.  But  we  conceive  it  to  be  strictly 
reliable  as  a  representation  of  the  Zoroastrian  faith  in  its  essential 
doctrines;  for  the  earlier  documents,  the  Yasna,  the  Yeshts,  and  the 
Yendidad,  contain  the  same  things  in  obscure  and  undeveloped  ex- 
premons.  They,  too,  make  repeated  mention  of  the  mysterious  bull, 
and  of  Kaiomorts."  They  invariably  represent  death  as  resulting  from 
the  hostility  of  Ahriman.  The  earliest  Avestan  account  of  the  earthly 
condition  of  men  describes  them  as  living  in  a  garden  which  Yima  or 
Jemschid  had  enclosed  at  the  command  of  Ormuzd.'*  During  the  golden 
age  of  his  reign  they  were  free  from  heat  and  cold,  sickness  and  death. 
'^In  the  garden  which  Yima  made  they  led  a  most  beautiful  life,  and 
they  bore  none  of  the  marks  which  Ahriman  has  since  made  upon  men." 
Bat  Ahriman's  envy  and  hatred  knew  no  rest  until  he  and  his  devs  had, 
by  their  wiles,  broken  into  this  paradise,  betrayed  Yima  and  his  people 
into  fidsehood,  and  so,  by  introducing  corruption  into  their  hearts,  put 
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an  end  to  their  glorious  earthly  immortality.  This  view  is  set  forth  in 
the  opening  fargards  of  the  Vendidad ;  and  it  has  been  clearly  illustrated 
in  an  elaborate  contribution  upon  the  *'  Old  Iranian  Mythology"  by 
Professor  Westergaard."  Death,  like  all  other  evils,  was  an  aftereffect, 
thrust  into  the  purely  good  creation  of  Ormuzd  by  the  cunning  malice 
of  Ahriman.  The  Vendidad,  at  its  commencement,  recounts  the  various 
products  of  Ormuzd's  beneficent  power,  and  adds,  after  each  particular, 
'*  Thereupon  Ahriman,  who  is  full  of  death,  made  an  opposition  to  the 


same." 


According  to  the  Zoroastrian  modes  of  thought,  what  would  have  been 
the  fate  of  man  had  Ahriman  not  existed  or  not  interfered  ?  Plainly, 
mankind  would  have  lived  on  forever  in  innocence  and  joy.  They  would 
have  been  blessed  with  all  placid  delights,  exempt  from  hate,  sickness, 
pain,  and  every  other  ill ;  and,  when  the  earth  was  full  of  them,  Ormuzd 
would  have  taken  his  sinless  subjects  to  his  own  realm  of  light  on  high. 
But  when  they  forsook  the  true  service  of  Ormuzd,  falling  into  deceit 
and  defilement,  they  became  subjects  of  Ahriman ;  and  he  would  in- 
flict on  them,  as  the  creatures  of  his  hated  rival,  all  the  calamities  in 
his  power,  dissolve  the  masterly  workmanship  of  their  bodies  in  death, 
and  then  take  their  souls  as  prisoners  into  his  own  dark  abode.  '*  Had 
Meschia  continued  to  bring  meet  praises,  it  would  have  happened  that 
when  the  time  of  man,  created  pure,  had  come,  his  soul,  created  pure 
and  immortal,  would  immediately  have  gone  to  the  seat  of  bliss."** 
*'  Heaven  was  destined  for  man  upon  condition  that  he  was  humble  of 
heart,  obedient  to  the  law,  and  pure  in  thought,  word,  and  deed."  But 
**by  believing  the  lies  of  Ahriman  they  became  sinners,  and  their  souls 
must  remain  in  his  nether  kingdom  until  the  resurrection  of  their 
bodies.""  Ahriman's  triumph  thus  culminates  in  the  death  of  man 
and  that  banishment  of  the  disembodied  soul  into  hell  which  takes  the 
place  of  its  originally-intended  reception  into  heaven. 

Tlie  law  of  Ormuzd,  revealed  through  Zoroaster,  furnishes  to  all  who 
faithfully  observe  it  in  purity  of  thought,  speech,  and  action,  "  when  body 
and  soul  have  separated,  attainment  of  paradise  in  the  next  world,"** 
while  the  neglecters  of  it  "will  pass  into  the  dwelling  of  the  devs,"" — 
**  after  death  will  have  no  part  in  paradise,  but  will  occupy  the  place  of 
darkness  destined  for  the  wicked."*®  The  third  day  after  death,  the  soul 
advances  upon  "  the  way  created  by  Ormuzd  for  good  and  bad,"  to  be 
examined  as  to  its  conduct.  The  pure  soul  passes  up  from  this  evanescent 
world,  over  the  bridge  Cliinevad,  to  the  world  of  Ormuzd,  and  joins  the 
angels.  The  sinful  soul  is  bound  and  led  over  the  way  made  for  the 
godless,  and  finds  its  place  at  the  bottom  of  gloomy  hell.**     An  Avestan 
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fragment^  and  the  Viraf-Nameh  give  the  same  account,  only  with  more 
l»icturesqiie  fulness.  On  the  soaring  bridge  the  soul  meets  Rashne-rast, 
the  angel  of  justice,  who  tries  those  that  present  themselves  before  him. 
If  the  merits  prevail,  a  figure  of  dazzling  substance,  radiating  glory  and 
fragrance,  advances  and  accosts  the  justified  soul,  saying,  "  I  am  thy 
good  angel :  I  was  pure  at  the  first,  but  thy  good  deeds  have  made  me 
purer ;"  and  the  happy  one  is  straightway  led  to  Paradise.  But  when 
the  vices  outweigh  the  virtues,  a  dark  and  frightful  image,  featured  with 
ugliness  and  exhaling  a  noisome  smell,  meets  the  condemned  soul,  and 
cries,  "I  am  thy  evil  spirit:  bad  myself,  thy  crimes  have  made  me 
worse.''  Then  the  culprit  staggers  on  his  uncertain  foothold,  is  hurled 
from  the  dizzy  causeway,  and  precipitated  into  the  gulf  which  yawns 
horribly  below.  A  sufficient  reason  for  believing  these  last  details  no 
late  and  foreign  interpolation,  is  that  the  Vendidad  itself  contains  all 
that  is  essential  in  them, — Garotman,  the  heaven  of  Ormuzd,  open  to 
the  pure, — Dutsakh,  the  abode  of  devs,  ready  for  the  wicked, — Chinevad, 
the  bridge  of  ordeal,  upon  which  all  must  enter." 

Some  authors  have  claimed  that  the  ancient  disciples  of  Zoroaster  be- 
lieved in  a  purifying,  intermediate  state  for  the  dead.  Passages  stating 
such  a  doctrine  are  found  in  the  Yeshts,  Sades,  and  in  later  Parsee 
works.  But  whether  the  translations  we  now  possess  of  these  passages 
are  accurate,  and  whether  the  passages  themselves  are  authoritative  to 
establish  the  ancient  prevalence  of  such  a  belief,  we  have  not  yet  the 
means  for  deciding.  There  was  a  yearly  solemnity,  called  the  "  Festival 
for  the  Dead," — still  observed  by  the  Parsees, — held  at  the  season  when 
it  was  thought  that  that  portion  of  the  sinful  departed  who  had  ended 
their  penance  were  raised  from  Dutsakh  to  earth,  from  earth  to  Garot- 
man. Du  Perron  says  that  this  took  place  only  during  the  last  five  days 
of  the  year,  when  the  souls  of  all  the  deceased  sinners  who  were  under- 
going punishment  had  permission  to  leave  their  confinement  and  visit 
their  relatives ;  after  which,  those  not  yet  purified  were  to  return,  but 
those  for  whom  a  sufficient  atonement  had  been  made  were  to  proceed 
to  Paradise.  For  proof  that  this  doctrine  was  held,  reference  is  made 
to  the  following  passage,  with  others: — "During  these  five  days  Ormuzd 
empties  hell.  The  imprisoned  souls  shall  be  freed  from  Ahriman's 
plagues  when  they  pay  penance  and  are  ashamed  of  their  sins;  and 
they  shall  receive  a  heavenly  nature;  the  meritorious  deeds  of  them- 
selves  and  of  their  fieunilies  cause  this  liberation:  all  the  rest  must  return 
to  Dutsakh."^  Rhode  thinks  this  was  a  part  of  the  old  Persian  faith, 
and  the  source  of  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  purgatory.^  But, 
whether  so  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  Zoroastrians  regarded  the  whole 
residence  of  the  departed  souls  in  hell  as  temporary. 

The  duration  of  the  present  order  of  the  world  was  fixed  at  twelve 
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thousand  years,  divided  into  four  equal  epochs.  In  the  first  three  thou- 
sand years,  Ormuzd  creates  and  reigns  triumphantly  over  bis  empire. 
Through  the  next  cycle,  Ahriman  is  constructing  and  carrying  on  his 
hostile  works.  The  third  epoch  is  occupied  with  a  drawn  battle  between 
the  upper  and  lower  kings  and  their  adherents.  During  the  fourth 
period,  Ahriman  is  to  be  victorious,  and  a  state  of  things  inconceivably 
dreadful  is  to  prevail.  The  brightness  of  all  clear  things  will  be  shrouded, 
the  happiness  of  all  joyful  creatures  be  destroyed,  innocence  disappear, 
religion  be  scoffed  from  the  world,  and  crime,  horror,  and  war  be  ram- 
pant. Famine  will  spread,  pests  and  plagues  stalk  over  the  earth,  and 
showers  of  black  rain  fall.  But  at  last  Ormuzd  will  rise  in  his  might 
and  put  an  end  to  these  awful  scenes.  He  will  send  on  earth  a  savior, 
Sosiosch,  to  deliver  mankind,  to  wind  up  the  final  period  of  time,  and  to 
bring  the  arch-enemy  to  judgment.  At  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  Sosiosch 
the  dead  will  come  forth.  Good,  bad,  indifferent,  all  alike  will  rise,  each 
in  his  order.  Kaiomorts,  the  original  single  ancestor  of  men,  will  be  the 
firstling.  Next,  Meschia  and  Meschiane,  the  primal  parent  pair,  will 
appear.  And  then  the  whole  multitudinous  family  of  mankind  will 
throng  up.  The  genii  of  the  elements  will  render  up  the  sacred  mate- 
rials intrusted  to  them,  and  rebuild  the  decomposed  bodies.  Each  soul 
will  recognise,  and  hasten  to  reoccupy,  its  old  tenement  of  flesh,  now  re- 
newed, improved,  immortalized.  Former  acquaintances  will  then  know 
each  other.  "Behold,  my  father!  my  mother!  my  brother!  my  wife! — 
they  shall  exclaim."" 

In  this  exposition  we  have— following  the  guidance  of  Du  Perron, 
Foucher,  Kleukcr,  J.  G.  MUller,  and  other  early  scholars  in  this  field — 
attributed  the  doctrine  of  a  general  and  bodily  resurrection  of  the  dead 
to  the  ancient  Zoroastrians.  The  subsequent  researches  of  Bumouf, 
Roth,  and  others,  have  shown  that  several,  at  least,  of  the  passages  which 
Anquetil  supposed  to  teach  such  a  doctrine  were  erroneously  translated 
by  him,  and  do  not  really  contain  it.  And  recently  the  ground  has  been 
often  assumed  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  does  not  belong  to 
the  Avesta,  but  is  a  more  modern  dogma,  derived  by  the  Parsees  from 
the  Jews  or  the  Christians,  and  only  forced  upon  the  old  text  by  mis- 
interpretation through  the  Pehlevt  version  and  the  Parsee  commentary. 
A  question  of  so  grave  importance  demands  careful  examination.  In 
the  absence  of  that  reliable  translation  of  the  entire  original  documents, 
and  that  thorough  elaboration  of  all  the  extant  materials,  which  we  are 
awaiting  from  the  hands  of  Professor  Spiegel,  whose  second  volume  has 
long  been  due,  and  Professor  Westergaard,  whose  second  and  third 
volumes  are  eagerly  looked  for,  we  must  make  the  best  use  of  the  re- 
sources actually  available,  and  then  leave  the  point  in  such  plausible  light 
as  existing  testimony  and  fair  reasoning  can  throw  upon  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  observed  that,  admitting  the  doctrine 
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to  be  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Avesta,  still,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
belief  was  not  prevalent  when  the  Avesta  was  written.  We  know  that 
the  Christians  of  the  first  two  centuries  believed  a  great  many  things  of 
which  there  is  no  statement  in  the  New  Testament.  Spiegel  holds  that 
the  doctrine  in  debate  is  not  in  the  Avesta,  the  text  of  which  in  its 
present  form  he  thinks  was  written  after  the  time  of  Alexander.^  But 
he  confesses  that  the  resurrection-theory  was  in  existence  long  before 
that  time.*  Now,  if  the  Avesta,  committed  to  writing  three  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  at  a  time  when  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is 
known  to  have  been  believed,  contains  no  reference  to  it,  the  same  re- 
lation of  facts  may  just  as  well  have  existed  if  we  date  the  record  seven 
centuries  earlier.  We  possess  only  a  small  and  broken  portion  of  the 
original  Zoroastrian  Scriptures ;  as  Roth  says,  ''songs,  invocations,  prayers, 
snfltches  of  traditions,  parts  of  a  code, — the  shattered  fragments  of  a 
once  stately  building."  If  we  could  recover  the  complete  documents  in 
their  earliest  condition,  it  might  appear  that  the  now  lost  parts  contained 
the  doctrine  of  the  general  resurrection  fully  formed.  We  have  many 
explicit  references  to  many  ancient  Zoroastrian  books  no  longer  in 
existence.  For  example,  the  Farsees  have  a  very  early  account  that  the 
Avesta  at  first  consisted  of  twenty-one  Nosks.  Of  these  but  one  has 
been  preserved  complete,  and  small  parts  of  three  or  four  others.  The 
rest  are  utterly  wanting.  The  fifth  Nosk,  whereof  not  any  portion  re- 
mains to  us,  was  called  the  Do-az-cdi  Hamast.  It  contained  thirty-two 
chapters,  treating,  among  other  things,  **  of  the  upper  and  nether  world, 
of  the  resurrection,  of  the  bridge  Chinevad,  and  of  the  fate  after  death.'^^ 
If  this  evidence  be  true, — and  we  know  of  no  reason  for  not  crediting 
it, — it  is  perfectly  decisive.  But,  at  all  events,  the  absence  from  the 
extant  parts  of  the  Zend-Avesta  of  the  doctrine  under  examination 
would  be  no  proof  that  that  doctrine  was  not  received  when  those  docu- 
ments were  penned. 

Secondly,  we  have  the  unequivocal  assertion  of  Theopompus,  in  the 
fourth  oentury  before  Christ,  that  the  Magi  taught  the  doctrine  of  a 
general  resurrection.^  "  At  the  appointed  epoch  Ahriman  shall  be  sub- 
dued," and  "  men  shall  live  again  and  shall  be  immortal."  And  Diogenes 
adds,  "  Eudemus  of  Rhodes  affirms  the  same  things."  Aristotle  calls 
Ormusd  Zeus,  and  Ahriman  Haides,  the  Greek  names  respectively  of  the 
lord  of  the  starry  Olympians  above,  and  the  monarch  of  the  Stygian 
ghosts  beneath.  Another  form  also  in  which  the  early  Greek  authors 
betray  their  acquaintance  with  the  Persian  conception  of  a  conflict 
between  Ormuxd  and  Ahriman  is  in  the  idea — expressed  by  Xenophon 
in  his  CyropsBdia,  in  the  dialogue  between  Araspes  and  Cyrus — of  two 
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souls  in  man,  one  a  brilliant  efflux  of  good,  the  other  a  dusky  emanation 
of  evil,  each  bearing  the  likeness  of  its  parent.*  Since  we  know  from 
Theopompus  that  certain  conceptions,  illustrated  in  the  Bundehesh  and 
not  contained  in  the  fragmentary  Avestan  books  which  have  reached  us, 
were  actually-received  Zoroastrian  tenets  four  centuries  before  Christ, 
we  are  strongly  supported  in  giving  credence  to  the  doctrinal  statements 
of  that  book  as  affording,  in  spite  of  its  lateness,  a  correct  epitome  of 
the  old  Persian  theologj'. 

Thirdly,  we  are  still  further  warranted  in  admitting  the  antiquity  of 
the  Zoroastrian  system  as  including  the  resurrection-theory,  when  we 
consider  the  internal  harmony  and  organic  connection  of  ptLrts  in  it; 
how  the  doctrines  all  fit  together,  and  imply  each  other,  and  could 
scarcely  have  existed  apart.  Men  were  the  creatures  of  Ormuzd.  They 
should  have  lived  immortally  under  his  favor  and  in  his  realm.  But 
Ahriman,  by  treachery,  obtained  possession  of  a  large  portion  of  them. 
Now,  when,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  period  into  which  the  world-course 
was  divided  by  the  Magian  theory,  as  Theopompus  testifies,  Ormuzd  over- 
comes this  arch-adversary,  will  ho  not  rescue  his  own  unfortunate  crea- 
tures from  the  realm  of  darkness  in  which  they  have  been  imprisoned? 
When  a  king  storms  an  enemy's  castle,  he  delivers  from  the  dungeons 
his  own  soldiers  who  were  taken  captives  in  a  former  defeat.  The  ex- 
pectation of  a  great  prophet,  Sosiosch,  to  come  and  vanquish  Ahriman 
and  his  swarms,  unquestionably  appears  in  the  Avesta  itself.*  With  this 
notion,  in  inseparable  union,  the  Parsee  tradition,  running  continuously 
back,  as  is  claimed,  to  a  very  remote  time,  joins  the  doctrine  of  a  genend 
resurrection ;  a  doctrine  literally  stated  in  the  Vendidad,**  and  in  many 
other  places  in  the  Avesta,"  where  it  has  not  yet  been  shown  to  be  an 
interpolation,  but  only  supposed  so  by  very  questionable  constructive 
inferences.  The  consent  of  intrinsic  adjustment  and  of  historic  evidence 
would,  therefore,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  an  old  Zoroastrian 
dogma.  In  disproof  of  this  conclusion  we  believe  there  is  no  direct 
positive  evidence  whatever,  and  no  inferential  argument  cogent  enough 
to  produce  conviction. 

There  are  sufficient  reasons  for  the  belief  that  the  doctrine  of  a  resur- 
rection was  quite  early  adopted  from  the  Persians  by  the  Jews,  not  bor- 
rowed at  a  much  later  time  from  the  Jews  by  the  Parsees.  The  concep- 
tion of  Ahriman,  the  evil  serpent,  bearing  death,  (die  Schlangc  Angror 
mcdnyus  der  voll  Thd  ist,)  is  interwrought  from  the  first  throughout  the 
Zoroastrian  scheme.  In  the  Hebrew  records,  on  the  contrary,  such  an  idea 
appears  but  incidentally,  briefly,  rarely,  and  only  in  the  later  books.  The 
account  of  the  introduction  of  sin  and  death  by  the  serpent  in  the  gar- 
den of  Eden  dates  from  a  time  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Captivity.     Von  Bohlen,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  says 
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the  narrative  was  drawn  from  the  Zend-Avesta.  Rosenmliller,  in  his 
commentary  on  the  passage,  says  the  narrator  had  in  view  the  Zoroas- 
trian  notions  of  the  serpent  Ahriman  and  his  deeds.  Dr.  Martin  Haug— 
an  acute  and  learned  writer,  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  great  weight, 
as  he  is  the  freshest  scholar  acquainted  with  this  whole  field  in  the  light 
of  all  that  others  have  done — thinks  it  certain  that  Zoroaster  lived  in  a 
remote  antiquity,  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  years  before  Christ. 
He  says  that  Judaism  after  the  exile — and,  through  Judaism,  Christianity 
afterwards — ^received  an  important  influence  from  Zoroastrianism,  an  in- 
fluence which,  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  angels,  Satan,  and  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  cannot  be  mistaken.**  The  Hebrew  theology  had  no 
demonology,  no  Satan,  until  after  the  residence  at  Babylon.  This  is  ad- 
mitted. Well,  is  not  the  resurrection  a  pendant  to  the  doctrine  of 
.Satan  ?  Without  the  idea  of  a  Satan  there  would  be  no  idea  of  a  retri- 
butive banishment  of  souls  into  hell,  and  of  course  no  occasion  for  a 
vindicating  restoration  of  them  thence  to  their  former  or  a  superior 
stat«. 

On  this  point  the  theory  of  Rawlinson  is  very  important.  He  argues, 
with  various  proofs,  that  the  Dualistic  doctrine  was  a  heresy  which 
broke  out  very  early  among  the  primitive  Aryans,  who  then  were  the 
single  ancestry  of  the  subsequent  Iranians  and  Indians.  This  heresy  was 
forcibly  suppressed.  Its  adherents,  driven  out  of  India,  went  to  Persia, 
and,  after  severe  conflicts  and  final  admixture  with  the  Magians,  there 
established  their  faith.**  The  sole  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  teaching 
the  resurrection  is  in  the  so-called  Book  of  Daniel,  a  book  full  of  Chal- 
dean and  Persian  allusions,  written  less  than  two  centuries  before  Christ, 
long  after  we  know  it  was  a  received  Zoroastrian  tenet,  and  long  after  the 
Hebrews  had  been  exposed  to  the  whole  tide  and  atmosphere  of  the  tri- 
umphant Persian  power.  The  unchangeable  tenacity  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  is  a  proverb.  How  often  the  Hebrew  people  lapsed  into  idolatry, 
accepting  Pagan  gods,  doctrines,  and  ritual,  is  notorious.  And,  in  par- 
ticular, how  completely  subject  they  were  to  Persian  influence  appears 
clearly  in  large  parts  of  the  Biblical  history,  especially  in  the  Books 
of  Esther  and  Kzekiel.  The  origin  of  the  term  Beelzebub,  too,  in 
the  New  Testament,  is  plnin.  To  say  that  the  Persians  derived  the  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  from  the  Jews  seems  to  us  as  arbitrary  as  it 
would  be  to  affirm  that  they  also  borrowed  from  them  the  custom,  men- 
tioned by  Ezekiel,  of  weeping  for  Tammuz  in  the  gates  of  the  temple. 

In  Tiew  of  the  whole  case  as  it  stands,  until  further  researches  either 
strengthen  it  or  put  a  different  aspect  upon  it,  we  feel  forced  to  think  that 
thft  doctrine  of  a  general  resurrection  was  a  component  element  in  the 
ancient  ATestan  religion.     A  further  question  of  considerable  interest 
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arises  as  to  the  nature  of  this  resurrection, — ^whether  it  was  conceived  as 
physical  or  as  spiritual.  We  have  no  data  to  iiimish  a  determinate 
answer.  Plutarch  quotes  from  Theopompus  the  opinion  of  the  Magi, 
that  when,  at  the  suhdual  of  Ahriman,  men  are  restored  to  life,  "they 
will  need  no  nourishment  and  cast  no  shadow."  It  would  appear,  then, 
that  they  must  be  spirits.  The  inference  is  not  reliable ;  for  the  idea 
may  be  that  all  causes  of  decay  will  be  removed,  so  that  no  food  will  be 
necessary  to  supply  the  wasting  processes  which  no  longer  exist ;  and  that 
the  entire  creation  will  be  so  full  of  light  that  a  shadow  will  be  impossible. 
It  might  be  thought  that  the  familiar  Persian  conception  of  angels,  both 
good  and  evil,  fervers  and  devs,  and  the  reception  of  departed  souls  into 
their  company,  with  Ormuzd  in  (xarotman,  or  with  Ahriman  in  Dtitsakh, 
would  exclude  the  belief  in  a  future  bodily  resurrection.  But  Christians 
and  Mohammedans  at  this  day  believe  in  immaterial  angels  and  devik, 
and  in  the  immediate  entrance  of  disembodied  souls  upon  reward  or 
punishment  in  their  society,  and  still  believe  in  their  final  return  to  the 
earth,  and  in  a  restoration  to  them  of  their  former  tabernacles  of  fleeh. 
Discordant,  incoherent,  as  the  two  beliefs  may  be,  if  their  coexistence  is 
a  fact  with  cultivated  and  reasonable  people  now,  much  more  was  it  pos- 
sible with  an  undisciplined  and  credulous  p)opulace  three  thousand  years 
in  the  past.  Again,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  indignity  with  which  the 
ancient  Persians  treated  the  dead  body,  refusing  to  bury  it  or  to  bum  it, 
lest  the  earth  or  the  fire  should  be  polluted,  is  incompatible  with  the  sup- 
position that  they  expected  a  resurrection  of  the  flesh.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  difficult  to  reason  safely  to  any  dogmatic  conclusions  from  the  funeral 
customs  of  a  people.  These  usages  are  so  much  a  matter  of  capricious 
priestly  ritual,  ancestral  tradition,  unreasoning  instinct,  blind  or  morbid 
superstition,  that  any  consistent  doctrinal  construction  is  not  fairly  to  be 
put  upon  them.  Secondly,  the  Zoroastrians  did  not  express  scorn  or 
loathing  for  the  corpse  by  their  manner  of  disposing  of  it.  The  greatest 
l^ains  were  taken  to  keep  it  from  disgusting  decay,  by  placing  it  in  "  the 
driest,  purest,  open  est  place,"  upon  a  summit  where  fresh  winds  blew, 
and  where  certain  beasts  and  birds,  accounted  most  sacred,  might  eat 
the  corruptible  portion:  then  the  clean  bones  were  carefiilly  buried. 
The  dead  body  had  yielded  to  the  hostile  working  of  Ahriman,  and  be- 
come his  possession.  The  priests  bore  it  out  on  a  bed  or  a  carpet,  and 
exposed  it  to  the  light  of  the  sun.  The  demon  was  thus  exorcised; 
and  the  body  became  further  purified  in  being  eaten  by  the  sacred 
animals,  and  no  putrescence  was  left  to  contaminate  earth,  wat^>,  or 
fire.**  Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  modem  Parsees  dispose 
of  their  dead  in  exactly  the  same  manner  depicted  in  the  earliest 
accounts ;  yet  they  zealously  hold  to  a  literal  resurrection  of  the  body. 
If  the  giving  of  the  flesh  to  the  dog  and  the  vulture  in  their  case 
exists  with  this  belief,  it  may  have  done  so  with  their  anceetors  before 
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Nebuchadnezzar  swept  the  Jews  to  Babylon.  Finally,  it  is  quite  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  the  old  Persian  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  did  in- 
clude the  physical  body,  when  we  recollect  that  in  the  Zoroastrian 
scheme  of  thought  there  is  no  hostility  to  matter  or  to  earthly  life,  but 
all  is  regarded  as  pure  and  good  except  so  far  as  the  serpent  Ahriman 
has  introduced  evil.  The  expulsion  of  this  evil  with  his  ultimate  over- 
throw, the  restoration  of  all  as  it  was  at  first,  in  purity,  gladness,  and 
eternal  life,  would  be  the  obvious  and  consistent  carrying  out  of  the  sys- 
tem. Hatred  of  earthly  life,  contempt  for  the  flesh,  the  notion  of  an 
essential  and  irreconcilable  warfare  of  soul  against  body,  are  Brahmanic 
and  3ianich8ean,  not  Zoroastrian.  Still,  the  ground-plan  and  style  of 
thought  may  not  have  been  consistently  adhered  to.  The  expectation 
that  the  very  same  body  would  be  restored  was  known  to  the  Jews  a  cen- 
tury or  two  before  Christ.  One  of  the  martyrs  whose  history  is  told  in 
the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees,  in  the  agonies  of  death  plucked  out  his 
own  bowels,  and  called  on  the  Lord  to  restore  them  to  him  again  at  the 
resiurrection.  Considering  the  notion  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body  as  a 
sensuous  burden  on  the  idea  of  a  resurrection  of  the  soul,  it  may  have 
been  a  later  development  originating  with  the  Jews.  But  it  seems  to  us 
decidedly  more  probable  that  the  Magi  held  it  as  a  part  of  their  creed 
before  they  came  in  contact  with  the  children  of  Israel.  Such  an  opinion 
may  be  modestly  held  until  further  information  is  afforded  or  some  new 
and  fatal  objection  brought. 

After  this  resurrection  a  thorough  separation  will  be  made  of  the  good 
from  the  bad.  "  Father  shall  be  divided  from  child,  sister  from  brother, 
friend  from  friend.  The  innocent  one  shall  weep  over  the  guilty  one,  the 
guilty  one  shall  weep  for  himself.  Of  two  sisters  one  shall  be  pure,  one 
oomipt:  they  shall  be  treated  according  to  their  deeds."**  Those  who 
have  not,  in  the  intermediate  state,  fully  expiated  their  sins,  will,  in 
sight  of  the  whole  creation,  be  remanded  to  the  pit  of  punishment.  But 
the  author  of  evil  shall  not  exult  over  them  forever.  Their  prison-house 
will  soon  be  thrown  open.  The  pangs  of  three  terrible  days  and  nights, 
equal  to  the  agonies  of  nine  thousand  years,  will  purify  all,  even  the 
worst  of  the  demons.  The  anguished  cry  of  the  damned,  as  they  writhe 
in  the  lurid  caldron  of  torture,  rising  to  heaven,  will  find  pity  in  the  soul 
of  Ormuzd,  and  he  will  release  them  from  their  sufferings.  A  blazing 
star,  the  comet  Gurtascher,  will  fall  upon  the  earth.  In  the  heat  of  its 
oonflagration,  great  and  small  mountains  will  melt  and  flow  together  as 
liquid  metal.  Through  this  glowing  flood  all  human  kind  must  pass.  To 
the  righteous  it  will  prove  as  a  pleasant  bath,  of  the  temperature  of  milk ; 
hut  on  the  wicked  the  flame  will  inflict  terrific  pain.  Ahriman  will  run 
up  and  down  Chinevad  in  the  perplexities  of  anguish  and  despair.  The 
earth-wide  stream  of  fire,  flowing  on,  will  cleanse  every  spot  and  every 
thing.    Even  the  loathsome  realm  of  darkness  and  torment  shall  be  bur- 
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nished  and  made  a  part  of  the  all-inclusive  Paradise.  Ahriman  himself, 
reclaimed  to  virtue,  replenished  with  primal  light,  abjuring  the  memories 
of  his  envious  ways,  and  furling  thenceforth  the  sable  standard  of  his  re- 
bellion, shall  become  a  ministering  spirit  of  the  Most  High,  and,  together 
with  Ormuzd,  chant  the  praises  of  Time-without-Bounds.  All  darkness, 
falsehood,  suffering,  shall  flee  utterly  away,  and  the  whole  universe  be 
filled  by  the  illumination  of  good  spirits  blessed  with  fruitions  of  eternal 
delight.     In  regard  to  the  fate  of  man, — 

Snch  are  the  parables  Zartusht  addreas'd 
To  Iran's  fiedth,  in  the  ancient  2^Dd-ATeit. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

HEBREW   DOCTRINE   OP  A   FUTURE  LITE. 

On  the  one  extreme,  a  large  majority  of  Christian  scholars  have  asserted 
that  the  doctrine  of  a  retributive  immortality  is  clearly  taught  through- 
out the  Old  Testament.  Able  writers,  like  Bishop  Warburton,  have  main- 
tained, on  the  other  extreme,  that  it  says  nothing  whatever  about  a 
future  life,  but  rather  implies  the  total  and  eternal  end  of  men  in  death. 
But  the  most  judicious,  trOstworthy  critics  hold  an  intermediate 
position,  and  affirm  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  show  a  general  belief  in 
the  separate  existence  of  the  spirit,  not  indeed  as  experiencing  rewards 
and  punishments,  but  as  surviving  in  the  common  silence  and  gloom  of 
the  under-world,  a  desolate  empire  of  darkness  yawning  beneath  all 
graves  and  peopled  with  dream-like  ghosts.^ 

A  number  of  important  passages  have  been  cited  from  different  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  advocates  of  the  view  first  mentioned 
above.  It  will  be  well  for  us  to  notice  these  and  their  misuse  before  pro- 
ceeding farther. 

The  translation  of  Enoch  has  been  regarded  as  a  revelation  of  the  im- 
mortality of  man.  It  is  singular  that  Dr.  Priestley  should  suggest,  as  the 
probable  fact,  so  sheer  and  baseless  a  hypothesis  as  he  does  in  his  notes 
upon  the  Book  of  Genesis.  He  says,  "  Enoch  was  probably  a  prophet 
^authorized  to  announce  the  reality  of  another  life  after  this;  and  he 
might  be  removed  into  it  without  dying,  as  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
his  doctrine."  The  gross  materialism  of  this  supposition,  and  the  fifidlure 
of  Gkxl's  design  which  it  implies,  are  a  sufficient  refutation  of  it.     And, 
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V>C5ldes  the  utter  unlikelihood  of  the  thought,  it  is  entirely  destitute  of 
support  in  thq  premises.  One  of  the  most  curious  of  the  many  strange 
things  to  be  found  in  Warburton's  argument  for  the  Divine  Legation  of 
Moees— an  argument  marked,  as  is  well  known,  by  profound  erudition, 
and,  in  many  respects,  by  consummate  ability — ^is  the  use  he  makes  of 
this  account  to  prove  that  Moses  believed  the  doctrine  of  immortality, 
but  purposely  obscured  the  fact  from  which  it  might  be  drawn  by  the 
people,  in  order  that  it  might  not  interfere  with  his  doctrine  of  the  tem- 
poral special  providence  of  Jehovah  over  the  Jewish  nation.  Such  a 
course  is  inconsistent  with  sound  morality,  much  more  with  the  cha- 
racter of  an  inspired  prophet  of  God. 

The  only  history  we  have  of  Enoch  is  in  the  fifth  cliapter  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis.  The  substance  of  it  is  as  follows : — "  And  Enoch  walked 
with  God  during  his  appointed  years ;  and  then  he  was  not,  for  God  took 
him."  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  following  the  example 
of  those  Kabbins  who,  several  centuries  before  his  time,  began  to  give 
mystical  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures,  infers  from  this  statement  that 
Enoch  was  borne  into  heaven  without  tasting  death.  But  it  is  not  cer- 
tainly known  who  the  author  of  that  epistle  was ;  and,  whoever  he  was, 
his  opinion,  of  course,  can  have  no  authority  upon  a  subject  of  criticism 
like  this.  Replying  to  the  supp>osititious  argument  furnished  by  this  pass- 
age, we  say,  Take  the  account  as  it  reads,  and  it  neither  asserts  nor  im- 
plies the  idea  commonly  held  concerning  it.  It  says  nothing  about 
translation  or  immortality;  nor  can  any  thing  of  the  kind  be  legiti* 
xnately  deduced  from  it.  Its  plain  meaning  is  no  more  nor  less  than 
this :  Enoch  lived  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  years,  fearing  God  and 
keeping  his  commandments,  and  then  he  died.  Many  of  the  Kabbins,  fond 
as  they  are  of  finding  in  the  Pentateuch  the  doctrine  of  future  blessed- 
ness for  the  good,  interpret  this  narrative  as  only  signifying  an  immature 
death ;  for  Enoch,  it  will  be  recollected,  reached  but  about  half  the  ave- 
rage age  of  the  others  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the  chapter.  Ilad 
this  occurrence  been  intended  as  the  revelation  of  a  truth,  it  would  have 
been  fully  and  clearly  stated ;  otherwise  it  could  not  answer  any  purpose. 
As  Le  Clerc  observes,  "  If  the  writer  believed  so  important  a  fact  as  that 
Enoch  was  immortal,  it  is  wonderful  that  he  relates  it  as  secretly  and  ob- 
scurely as  if  he  wished  to  hide  it."  But,  finally,  even  admitting  that  the 
account  is  to  be  regarded  as  teaching  literally  that  God  took  Enoch,  it  by 
no  means  proves  a  revelation  of  the  doctrine  of  general  immortality.  It 
does  not  show  that  anybody  else  would  ever  be  translated  or  would  in 
any  way  enter  upon  a  future  state  of  existence.  It  is  not  put  forth  as  a 
revelation  ;  it  says  nothing  whatever  concerning  a  revelation.  It  seems 
to  mean  either  that  Enoch  suddenly  died,  or  that  he  disappeared,  nobody 
knew  whither.  But,  if  it  really  means  that  God  took  him  into  heaven, 
it  is  more  natural  to  think  that  that  was  done  as  a  special  favor  than 
as  a  sign  of  what  awaited  others.  No  general  cause  is  stated,  no  confix 
quenoe  deduced^  no  principle  laid  down,  no  reflection  added,    "HLov, 
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then,  can  it  be  said  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  for  man  is  revealed 
by  it  or  implicate  in  it?  % 

The  removal  of  Elijah  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  of  which  we  read  in  the 
second  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings,  is  usually  supposed  to  have 
served  as  a  miraculous  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  faithful  servants  of 
Jehovah  were  to  be  rewarded  with  a  life  in  the  heavens.  The  author  of 
this  book  is  not  known,  and  can  hardly  be  guessed  at  with  any  degree  of 
plausibility.  It  was  unquestionably  written,  or  rather  compiled,  a  long 
time— probably  several  hundred  years — ^after  the  prophets  whose  won- 
derful adventures  it  recounts  had  i)assed  away.  The  internal  evidence  is 
sufficient,  botli  in  quality  and  quantity,  to  demonstrate  that  the  book  is 
for  the  most  part  a  collection  of  traditions.  This  characteristic  applies 
with  particular  force  to  the  a^^cension  of  Elijah.  But  gimnt  the  literal 
truth  of  the  account:  it  will  not  prove  the  point  in  support  of  which  it  is 
advanced,  because  it  does  not  purport  to  have  been  done  as  a  revelation 
of  the  doctrine  in  question,  nor  did  it  in  any  way  answer  the  purpose  of 
such  a  revelation.  So  far  from  this,  in  fact,  it  does  not  seem  even  to  have 
suggested  the  bare  idea  of  another  state  of  existence  in  a  single  instance. 
For  when  Elisha  returned  without  Elijah,  and  told  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets at  Jericho  that  his  master  had  gone  up  in  a  chariot  of  fire, — ^which 
event  they  knew  beforehand  was  going  to  happen, — they,  instead  of  ask- 
ing the  particulars  or  exulting  over  the  revelation  of  a  life  in  heaven, 
calmly  said  to  him,  "  Behold,  there  be  with  thy  servants  fifty  sons  of 
strength :  let  them  go,  we  pray  thee,  and  seek  for  Elijah,  lest  peradven- 
ture  a  whirlwind,  the  blast  of  the  Lord,  hath  caught  him  up  and  cast 
him  upon  one  of  the  mountains  or  into  one  of  the  valleys.  And  he  said, 
Ye  shall  not  send.  But  when  they  urged  him  till  he  was  ashamed,  he 
said.  Send."  This  is  all  that  is  told  us.  Had  it  occurred  as  Ls  stated,  it 
would  not  so  easily  have  passed  from  notice,  but  mighty  inferences, 
never  to  be  forgotten,  would  have  been  drawn  from  it  at  once.  The 
story  as  it  stands  reminds  one  of  the  closing  scene  in  the  career  of 
Romulus,  speaking  of  whom  the  historians  say,  "  In  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  his  reign,  while  he  was  reviewing  an  army,  a  tempest  arose,  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  was  suddenly  snatched  from  the  eyes  of  men.  Hence 
some  thought  he  was  killed  by  the  senators,  others,  that  he  was  borne 
aloft  to  the  gods."'  If  the  ascension  of  Elijah  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire 
did  really  take  plaoe,  and  if  the  books  held  by  the  Jews  as  inspired  and 
sacred  contained  a  history  of  it  at  the  time  of  our  Savior,  it  is  certainly 
singular  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  apostles  allude  to  it  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  a  future  life. 

The  miracles  performed  by  Elijah  and  by  Elisha  in  restoring  the  dead 
children  to  life — related  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of 
Kings^and  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Second  Book — are  often  cited  in 
proof  of  the  position  that  the  doctrine  of  immortality  is  revealed  in  the 
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Old  Testament.  The  narration  of  these  events  is  found  in  a  record  of 
unknown  authorship.  The  mode  in  which  the  miracles  were  effected, 
if  they  were  miracles, — ^the  prophet  measuring  himself  upon  the  child, 
his  eyes  upon  his  eyes,  his  mouth  upon  his  mouth,  his  hands  upon  his 
hands,  and  in  one  case  the  child  sneezing  seven  times, — ^looks  dubious. 
The  two  accounts  so  closely  resemble  each  other  as  to  cast  still  greater 
suspicion  upon  both.  In  addition  to  these  considerations,  and  even 
fully  granting  the  reality  of  the  miracles,  they  do  not  touch  the  real  con- 
troversy,— ^namely,  whether  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  contain  the  revealed 
doctrine  of  a  conscious  immortality  or  of  a  future  retribution.  The  pro- 
phet said,  '*  O  Lord  my  God,  let  this  child's  soul,  I  pray  thee,  come  into 
his  inward  parts  again."  **  And  the  Lord  heard  the  voice  of  £l\jah,  and 
the  soul  of  the  child  came  into  him  again,  and  he  revived.''  Now,  the 
most  this  can  show  is  that  the  child's  soul  was  then  existing  in  a  separate 
state.  It  does  not  prove  that  the  soul  was  immortal,  nor  that  it  was  ex- 
periencing retribution,  nor  even  that  it  was  conscious.  And  we  do  not 
deny  that  the  ancient  Jews  believed  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  retained 
a  nerveless,  shadowy  being  in  the  solemn  vaults  of  the  under-world.  The 
Hebrew  word  rendered  soul  in  the  text  is  susceptible  of  three  meanings : 
first,  the  ihadCf  which,  upon  the  dissolutidh  of  the  body,  is  gathered  to  its 
fathers  in  the  great  subterranean  congregation ;  second,  the  breath  of  a 
person,  used  as  synonymous  with  his  life;  third,  a  part  of  the  vital  breath 
of  God,  which  the  Hebrews  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  life  of  all 
creatures,  and  the  withdrawing  of  which  they  supposed  was  the  cause  of 
death.  It  is  clear  that  neither  of  these  meanings  can  prove  any  thing  in 
regard  to  the  real  point  at  issue, — that  is,  concerning  a  future  life  of 
rewards  and  punishments. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  brought  to  support  the  proposition 
which  we  are  combating — at  least,  so  considered  by  nearly  all  the  Rabbins, 
and  by  not  a  few  modern  critics — ^is  the  account  of  the  vivification  of  the 
dead  recorded  in  the  thirty-seventh  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel.  The 
prophet  "was  carried  in  the  spirit  of  Jehovah" — that  is,  mentally,  in  a 
prophetic  ecstasy — into  a  valley  full  of  dry  bones.  "The  bones  came 
together,  the  flesh  grew  on  them,  the  breath  came  into  them,  and  they 
lived  and  stood  on  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great  army."  It  should  first 
be  obeerved  that  this  account  is  not  given  as  an  actual  occurrence,  but, 
after  the  manner  of  Ezekiel,  as  a  prophetic  vision  meant  to  symbolize 
something.  Now,  of  what  was  it  intended  as  the  symbol  ? — a  doctrine,  or 
a  coming  event  ? — a  general  truth  to  enlighten  and  guide  uncertain  men, 
or  an  approaching  deliverance  to  console  and  encourage  the  desponding 
Jews  ?  It  is  fair  to  let  the  prophet  be  his  own  interpreter,  without  aid 
lix>m  the  gloeses  of  prejudiced  theorizers.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  at  this  time  the  prophet  and  his  countrymen  were  bearing  the 
grievooB  burden  of  bondage  in  a  foreign  nation.  "  And  Jehovah  said  to 
me.  Son  of  man,  these  bones  denote  the  whole  house  of  Israel.  Behold, 
they  say,  Oar  bones  are  dried,  and  our  hope  la  lost,  and  we  are  cut  o^?* 
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This  plainly  denotes  their  present  suffering  in  tlie  Babylonish  captivity, 
and  their  despair  of  being  delivered  from  it.  **  Therefore  prophesy,  and 
gay  to  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Behold,  I  will  open  your 
graves  and  cause  you  to  come  up  out  of  your  graves,  0  my  people,  and 
bring  you  into  the  land  of  Israel."  That  is,  I  will  rescue  you  from  your 
slavery  and  restore  you  to  freedom  in  your  own  land.  The  dry  bones 
and  their  subsequent  vivification,  therefore,  clearly  symbolize  the  misery 
of  the  Israelites  and  their  speedy  restoration  to  happiness.  D^ath  is  fre- 
quently used  in  a  figurative  sense  to  denote  misery,  and  life  to  signify 
happiness.  But  those  who  maintain  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
is  taught  as  a  revealed  truth  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  not  willing  to 
let  this  passage  pass  so  easily.  Mr.  Barnes  says,  "  The  illustration  proves 
that  the  doctrine  was  one  with  which  the  people  were  familiar."  Jerome 
states  the  argument  more  fully,  thus : — *'  A  similitude  drawn  from  the 
resurrection,  to  foreshadow  the  restoration  of  the  people  of  Israel,  would 
never  have  been  employed  unless  the  resurrection  itself  were  believed  to 
be  a  fact  of  future  occurrence ;  for  no  one  thinks  of  confirming  what  is 
uncertain  by  what  has  no  existence." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  reply  to  these  objections  with  convincing  force. 
First,  the  vision  was  not  used  as  proof  or  confirmation,  but  as  symbol 
and  prophecy.  Secondly,  the  use  of  any  thing  as  an  illustration  does  by 
no  means  imply  that  it  is  commonly  believed  as  a  fact.  For  instance,  we 
are  told  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Judges  that  Jotham  related 
an  allegory  to  the  people  as  an  illustration  of  their  conduct  in  choosing 
a  king,  saying,  "The  trees  once  on  a  time  went  forth  to  anoint  a  king 
over  them ;  and  they  said  to  the  olive-tree,  Come  thou  and  reign  over 
us;" — and  so  on.  Does  it  follow  that  at  that  time  it  was  a  common 
belief  that  the  trees  actually  went  forth  occasionally  to  choose  them  a 
king  ?  Thirdly,  if  a  given  thing  is  generally  believed  as  a  fact,  a  person 
who  uses  it  expressly  as  a  symbol,  of  course  does  not  thereby  give  his 
sanction  to  it  as  a  fact.  And  if  a  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
was  generally  entertained  at  the  time  of  the  prophet,  its  origin  is  not 
implied,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was  a  doctrine  of  revelation,  or 
even  a  true  doctrine.  Finally,  there  is  one  consideration  which  shows 
conclusively  that  this  vision  was  never  intended  to  typify  the  resurrec- 
tion; namely,  that  it  has  nothing  corresponding  to  the  most  essential 
part  of  that  doctrine.  When  the  bones  have  come  together  and  are 
covered  with  flesh,  God  does  not  call  up  the  departed  spirits  of  these 
bodies  from  Sheol,  does  not  bring  back  the  vanished  lives  to  animate 
their  former  tabernacles,  now  miraculously  renewed.  No:  he  but 
breathes  on  them  with  his  vivifying  breath,  and  straightway  they  live 
and  move.  This  is  not  a  resurrection,  but  a  new  creation.  The  common 
idea  of  a  bodily  restoration  implies — and,  that  any  just  retribution  be 
compatible  with  it,  it  necessarily  implies — the  vivification  of  the  dead 
frame,  not  by  the  introduction  of  new  life,  but  by  the  reinstalment  of 
the  very  same  life  or  spirit,  the  identical  consciousness  that  before  ani- 
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mated  it.  Such  is  not  represented  as  being  the  case  in  Ezckicrs  vision 
of  the  valley  of  dry  bones.  That  vision  had  no  reference  to  the  future 
state. 

In  this  connection,  the  revelation  made  by  the  angel  in  his  prophecy, 
recorded  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  concerning  the 
things  which  should  happen  in  the  Messianic  times,  must  not  be  passed 
without  notice.  It  reads  as  follows : — **  And  many  of  the  sleepers  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground  shall  awake,  those  to  life  everlasting,  and  these  to 
shame,  to  contempt  everlasting.  And  they  that  are  wise  shall  shine  as 
the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteous- 
ness, as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.''  No  one  can  deny  that  a  judg- 
ment, in  which  reward  and  punishment  shall  be  distributed  according  to 
merit,  is  here  clearly  foretold.  The  meaning  of  the  text,  taken  with  the 
connection,  is,  that  when  the  Messiah  appears  and  establishes  his  king- 
dom the  righteous  shall  ei^'oy  a  bodily  resurrection  up>on  the  earth  to 
honor  and  happiness,  but  the  wicked  shall  be  left  below  in  darkness 
and  death.'  This  seems  to  imply,  fairly  enough,  that  until  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah  none  of  the  dead  existed  consciously  in  a  state  of 
retribution.  The  doctrine  of  the  passage,  as  is  well  known,  was  held  by 
some  of  the  Jews  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and,  less 
distinctly,  for  about  two  centuries  previous.  Before  that  time  no  traces 
of  it  can  be  found  in  their  history.  Now,  had  a  doctrine  of  such  intense 
interest  and  of  such  vast  importance  as  this  been  a  matter  of  revelation, 
it  seems  hardly  possible  that  it  should  have  been  confined  to  one  brief 
and  solitary  text,  that  it  should  have  flashed  up  for  a  single  moment  so 
brilliantly,  and  then  vanished  for  three  or  four  centuries  in  utter  dark- 
ness. Furthermore,  nearly  one-half  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  written  in 
the  Chaldee  tongue,  and  the  other  half  in  the  Hebrew, — indicating  that 
it  had  two  authors,  who  wrote  their  respective  portions  at  different 
periods.  Its  critical  and  minute  details  of  events  are  history  rather  than 
prophecy.  Tlie  greater  part  of  the  book  was  undoubtedly  written  as  late 
as  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  before  Christ,  long  after  the  awful 
simplicity  and  solitude  of  the  original  Hebrew  theology  had  been  marred 
and  corrupted  by  an  intermixture  of  the  doctrines  of  those  heathen 
nations  with  whom  the  Jews  had  been  often  brought  in  contact.  Such 
being  the  facts  in  the  case,  the  text  is  evidently  without  force  to  prove 
a  divine  revelation  of  the  doctrine  it  teaches. 

In  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  the  Gospel  by  Matthew,  Jesus  says  to 
the  Sadducees,  **  But  as  touching  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  have  ye 
not  read  that  which  was  spoken  unto  you  by  God,  saying,  I  am  the  God 
of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  Go<l  of  Jacob  ?  God  is  not 
the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living."  The  passage  to  which  reference 
is  made  is  written  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Exodus.  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  force  of  the  Savior's  argument,  the  extent  of  meaning 
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it  had  in  his  mind,  and  the  amount  of  knowledge  attributed  by  it  to 
Moses,  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  first  the  definite  purpose  he 
liad  in  view  in  his  reply  to  the  Sadducees,  and  how  he  proposed  to 
accomplish  it.  We  shall  find  that  the  use  he  made  of  the  t«xt  does  not 
imply  that  Moses  had  the  slightest  idea  of  any  sort  of  future  life  for 
man,  much  less  of  an  immortal  life  of  blessedness  for  the  good  and  of 
suffering  for  the  bad.  We  should  suppose,  beforehand,  that  such  would 
be  the  case,  since  upon  examining  the  declaration  cited,  with  its  con- 
text, we  find  it  to  be  simply  a  statement  made  by  Jehovah  explaining 
who  he  was, — that  he  was  the  ancient  national  guardian  of  the  Jews,  the 
Lord  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  This  does  not  seem  to  contain 
the  most  distant  allusion  to  the  immortality  of  man,  or  to  have  suggested 
any  such  thought  to  the  mind  of  Moses.  It  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood from  the  outset  that  Jesus  did  not  quote  this  passage  from  the 
Pentateuch  as  proving  any  thing  of  itself,  or  as  enabling  him  to  prove 
any  thing  by  it  directly,  but  as  being  of  acknowledged  authority  to 
the  Sadducees  themselves,  to  form  tlie  basis  of  a  process  of  reasoning.  The 
purpose  he  had  in  view,  plainly,  was  to  convince  the  Sadducees  either  oi 
the  possibility  or  of  the  actuality  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead: — its 
possibility,  if  we  assume  that  by  resurrection  he  meant  the  Jewish  doc- 
trine of  a  material  restoration,  the  reunion  of  soul  and  body ;  its  actual- 
ity, if  we  suppose  he  meant  the  conscious  immortality  of  the  soul 
separate  from  the  body.  If  the  resurrection  was  physical,  Christ  demon- 
strates to  the  Siidducees  its  possibility,  by  refuting  the  false  notion 
upon  which  they  based  their  denial  of  it.  They  said,  The  resurrection 
of  the  body  is  impossible,  because  the  principle  of  life,  the  conscious- 
ness, has  utterly  perished,  and  the  body  cannot  live  alone.  He  replied) 
It  is  possible,  because  the  soul  has  an  existence  separate  from  the  body, 
and,  consequently,  may  bo  reunited  to  it.  You  admit  that  Jehovah 
said,  after  they  were  dead,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob: 
but  he  is  the  God  of  the  living,  and  not  of  the  dead,  for  all  live  unto 
him.  You  must  confess  this.  The  soul,  then,  survives  the  body,  and  a 
resurrection  is  possible.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  implies  nothing  concern- 
ing the  nature  or  duration  of  the  separate  existence,  but  merely  the  fact 
of  it.  But,  if  Christ  meant  by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead — as  we  think 
he  did — the  introduction  of  the  disembodied  and  conscious  soul  into  a 
state  of  eternal  blessedness,  the  Sadducees  denied  its  reality  by  main- 
taining that  no  such  thing  as  a  soul  existed  after  bodily  dissolution.  He 
then  proved  to  them  its  reality  in  the  following  manner.  You  believe — 
for  Moses,  to  whose  authority  you  implicitly  bow,  relates  it — that  God 
said,  *'  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,*'  and  this,  long  after 
they  died.  But  evidently  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  God  of  that  which 
does  not  exist :  therefore  their  souls  must  have  been  still  alive.  And  if 
Jehovah  was  emphatically  their  God,  their  friend,  of  course  he  will  show 
them  his  loving-kindness.  They  are,  then,  in  a  conscious  state  of  blessed- 
nes8.     The  iSavior  does  not  imply  that  God  said  so  much  in  substanoe. 
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nor  that  Moees  intended  to  teach,  or  even  knew,  any  thing  like  it,  but 
that,  by  adding  to  the  passage  cited  a  premise  of  his  own,  which  his 
hearers  granted  to  be  true,  he  could  deduce  so  much  from  it  by  a  train 
of  new  and  unanswerable  reasoning.  His  opponents  were  compelled  to 
admit  the  legitimacy  of  his  argument,  and,  impressed  by  its  surpassing 
beauty  and  force,  were  silenced,  if  not  convinced.  The  credit  of  this 
cogent  proof  of  human  immortality,  namely,  that  God*s  love  for  man  is  a 
pledge  and  warrant  of  his  eternal  blessedness — a  proof  whose  originality 
and  significance  set  it  far  beyond  all  parallel — is  due  to  the  dim  gropings 
of  no  Hebrew  prophet,  but  to  the  inspired  insight  of  the  great  Founder 
of  Christianity. 

The  various  passages  yet  unnoticed  which  purport  to  have  been  uttered 
by  Jehovah  or  at  his  command,  and  which  are  urged  to  show  that  the 
reality  of  a  retributive  life  after  death  is  a  revealed  doctrine  of  the  Old 
Testament,  will  be  found,  upon  critical  examination,  either  to  owe  their 
entire  relevant  force  to  mistranslation,  or  to  be  fairly  refuted  by  the 
reasonings  already  advanced.  Professor  Stuart  admits  that  he  finds  only 
one  consideration  to  show  that  Moses  had  any  idea  of  a  future  retribu- 
tion ;  and  that  is,  that  the  Egyptians  expressly  believed  it ;  and  he  is  not 
able  to  comprehend  how  Moses,  who  dwelt  so  long  among  them,  should 
he  ignorant  of  it.*  The  reasoning  is  obviously  inconsequential.  It  is  not 
certain  that  the  Egyptians  held  this  doctrine  in  the  time  of  Moses :  it 
may  have  prevailed  among  them  before  or  after,  and  not  during,  that 
period.  If  they  believed  it  at  that  time,  it  may  have  been  an  esoteric 
doctrine,  with  which  he  did  not  become  acquainted.  If  they  believed 
it,  and  he  knew  it,  he  might  have  classed  it  with  other  heathen  doctrines, 
and  supposed  it  false.  And,  even  if  he  himself  believed  it,  he  might 
possibly  not  have  inculcated  it  upon  the  Israelites ;  and  the  question  is, 
what  he  did  actually  teach,  not  what  he  knew. 

The  opinions  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  Savior  have  no  bearing 
upon  the  point  in  hand,  because  they  were  acquired  at  a  later  period 
than  that  of  the  writing  of  the  records  we  are  now  considering.  They 
were  formed,  and  gradually  grew  in  consistency  and  favor,  either  by  the 
natural  progress  of  thought  among  the  Jews  themselves,  or,  more  pro- 
bably, by  a  blending  of  the  intimations  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  with 
Gentile  speculations, — the  doctrines  of  the  Egyptians,  Hindus,  and  Per- 
sians. We  leave  this  portion  of  the  subject,  then,  with  the  following 
proposition.  In  the  canonic  books  of  the  Old  Dispensation  there  is 
not  a  single  genuine  text,  claiming  to  come  from  God,  which  teaches 
explicitly  any  doctrine  whatever  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave.  That  doc- 
trine as  it  existed  among  the  Jews  was  no  part  of  their  pure  religion,  but 
was  a  part  of  their  philosophy.  It  did  not,  as  they  held  it,  imply  any 
thing  like  oar  present  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  reaping  in  the 
tpiritcud  world  what  it  has  sowed  in  the  physical.     It  simply  declared 
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the  existence  of  human  ghosts  amidst  unbroken  gloom  and  stillness  in 
the  cavernous  depths  of  the  earth,  without  reward,  without  punishment, 
without  employment,  scarcely  with  consciousness, — as  will  immediatdy 
appear. 

We  proceed  to  the  second  general  division  of  the  subject.  What  does 
the  Old  Testament,  apart  from  the  revelation  claimed  to  be  €X)ntained 
in  it,  and  regarding  only  those  portions  of  it  which  are  confessedly  a  col- 
lection of  the  poetry,  history,  and  philosophy  of  the  Hebrews,  intimate 
concerning  a  future  state  of  existence  ?  Examining  these  writings  with 
an  unbiassed  mind,  we  discover  that  in  different  portions  of  them  there 
are  large  variations  and  opposition  of  opinion.  In  some  books  we  trace 
an  undoubting  belief  in  certain  rude  notions  of  the  future  condition  of 
souls ;  in  other  books  we  encounter  imqualified  denials  of  every  such 
thought.  ''Man  lieth  down  and  riseth  not,"  sighs  the  despairing  Job. 
**  The  dead  cannot  praise  God,  neither  any  that  go  down  into  darkness," 
wails  the  repining  Psalmist.  "All  go  to  one  place,"  and  "the  dead 
know  not  any  thing,"  asserts  the  disbelieving  Preacher.  These  inconsis- 
tencies we  shall  not  stop  to  point  out  and  comment  upon.  They  are 
immaterial  to  our  present  purpose,  which  is  to  bring  together,  in  their 
general  agreement,  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Hebrew  ideas  on  this 
subject. 

The  separate  existence  of  the  soul  is  necessarily  implied  by  the  dis- 
tinction the  Hebrews  made  between  the  grave,  or  sepulchre,  and  the 
under-world,  or  abode  of  shades.  The  Hebrew  words  bor  and  keber  mean 
simply  the  narrow  place  in  which  the  dead  body  is  buried ;  while  6W 
represents  an  immense  cavern  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  where  the 
ghosts  of  the  deceased  are  assembled.  When  the  patriarch  was  told 
that  his  son  Joseph  was  slain  by  wild  beasts,  he  cried  aloud,  in  bitter 
sorrow,  "  I  will  go  down  to  Sheol  unto  my  son,  mourning."  He  did  not 
expect  to  meet  Joseph  in  the  grave ;  for  he  supposed  his  body  torn  in 
pieces  and  scattered  in  the  wilderness,  not  laid  in  the  family  tomb.  The 
dead  are  said  to  be  "gathered  to  their  people,"  or  to  "sleep  with  thdr 
fathers,"  and  this  whether  they  are  interred  in  the  same  place  or  in  a 
remote  region.  It  is  written,  "  Abraham  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  was 
gathered  unto  his  people,"  notwithstanding  his  body  was  laid  in  a  cave 
in  the  field  of  Machpelah,  close  by  Hebron,  while  his  people  were  buried 
in  Chaldea  and  Mesopotamia.  "  Isaac  gave  up  the  ghost  and  died,  and 
was  gathered  unto  his  people ;"  and  then  we  read,  as  if  it  were  done 
afterwards,  "  His  sons,  Jacob  and  R«?au,  buried  him."  These  instances 
might  be.  multiplied.  They  prove  that  "to  be  gathered  unto  one's 
fathers"  means  to  descend  into  iSheol  and  join  there  the  hosts  of  the  de- 
parted. A  belief  in  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul  is  also  involved  in 
the  belief  in  necromancy,  or  divination,  the  prevalence  of  which  is 
shown  by  the  stern  laws  against  those  who  engaged  in  its  unhallowed 
rites,  and  by  the  history  of  the  witch  of  Endor.  She,  it  is  said,  by 
magical  spella  evoked  the  shade  of  old  Samuel  from  below.     It  mmt 
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liave  been  the  spirit  of  the  prophet  that  wal  supposed  to  rise ;  for  his 
body  was  buried  at  Eamah,  more  than  sixty  miles  from  Endor.  The 
faith  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul  is  shown, 
furthermore,  by  the  fact  that  the  language  they  employed  expresses,  in 
every  instance,  the  distinction  of  body  and  spirit.  They  had  particular 
words  appropriated  to  each.  **  As  thy  soul  liveth,"  is  a  Hebrew  oath. 
"  With  my  spirit  within  me  will  I  seek  thee  early.''  "  I,  Daniel,  was 
grieved  in  my  spirit  in  the  midst  of  my  body :"  the  figure  here  repre- 
sents the  soul  in  the  body  as  a  sword  in  a  sheath.  *'Our  bones  are 
scattered  at  the  mouth  of  the  under-world,  as  when  one  cutteth  and 
cleaveth  wood  upon  the  earth ;"  that  is,  the  soul,  expelled  from  its  case 
of  clay  by  the  murderer's  weapon,  flees  into  Sheol  and  leaves  its  exuvice  at 
the  entrance.  "  Thy  voice  shall  be  as  that  of  a  spirit  out  of  the  ground :" 
the  word  aov  here  used  signifies  the  shade  evoked  by  a  necromancer 
from  the  region  of  death,  which  was  imagined  to  speak  in  a  feeble 
whisper. 

The  term  rephaim  is  used  to  denote  the  manes  of  the  departed.  The 
etymology  of  the  word,  as  well  as  its  use,  makes  it  mean  the  weak,  the 
relaxed.  "  I  am  counted  as  them  that  go  down  into  the  under-world ;  I 
am  as  a  man  that  hath  no  strength."  This  faint,  powerless  condition 
accords  with  the  idea  that  they  were  destitute  of  flesh,  blood,  and  animal 
life, — ^mere  umbrcg.  These  ghosts  are  described  as  being  nearly  as  destitute 
of  sensation  as  they  are  of  strength.  They  are  called  **  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  of  stillness."  They  exist  in  an  inactive,  partially-torpid 
state,  with  a  dreamy  consciousness  of  past  and  present,  neither  suffering 
nor  ei\joying,  and  seldom  moving.  Herder  says  of  the  Hebrews,  **  The 
Bad  and  mournful  images  of  their  ghostly  realm  disturbed  them,  and 
were  too  much  for  their  self-possession."  Respecting  these  images,  he 
adds,  "Their  voluntary  force  and  energy  were  destroyed.  They  were 
feeble  as  a  shade,  without  distinction  of  members,  as  a  nerveless  breath. 
They  wandered  and  flitted  in  the  dark  nether  world."  This  "  wander- 
ing and  flitting,"  however,  is  rather  the  spirit  of  Herder's  poetry  than 
of  that  of  the  Hebrews ;  for  the  whole  tenor  and  drift  of  the  representa- 
tions in  the  Old  Testament  show  that  the  state  of  disembodied  souls  is 
deep  quietude.  Freed  from  bondage,  pain,  toil,  and  care,  they  repose  in 
silence.  The  ghost  summoned  from  beneath  by  the  witch  of  Endor 
said,  "  Why  hast  thou  disquieted  me  to  bring  me  up  ?"  It  was,  indeed, 
in  a  dismal  abode  that  they  took  their  long  quiet;  but  then  it  was  in  a 
l^ace  "  where  the  wicked  ceased  from  troubling  and  the  weary  were  at 


*9 


Those  passages  which  attribute  active  employments  to  the  dwellers  in 
the  under-world  are  specimens  of  poetic  license,  as  the  context  always 
shows.  When  Job  says,  "  Before  Jehovah  the  shades  beneath  tremble," 
lie  likewise  declares,  "  The  pillars  of  heaven  tremble  and  are  confounded 
at  his  retake/'  When  Isaiah  breaks  forth  in  that  stirring  lyrio  to  tVi% 
King  of  Babylon, — 
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**The  under-world  is  in  commotion  on  account  of  thoe, 
To  mcot  thee  at  thy  coming; 

It  stirroth  up  before  thee  the  shades,  all  the  mighty  of  the 
It  arouBeth  from  their  thrones  all  the  kings  of  the  natioiM ; 
They  all  accoet  thee,  and  say, 
Art  thoa  too  become  weak  u*  we?" — 

he  also  exclaims,  in  the  same  connection, — 

**  Even  the  cypress-trees  exult  orer  thee, 
And  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  aaying, 
Since  thou  art  fallen. 
No  man  cometh  up  to  cut  us  down." 

The  activity  thus  vividly  described  is  evidently  a  mere  figure  of  speech : 
so  is  it  in  the  other  instances  which  picture  the  rcphcdm  as  employed  and 
in  motion.  "  Why,"  complainingly  sighed  the  afl^cted  patriarch, — "why 
died  I  not  at  my  birth?  For  now  should  I  lie  down  and  be  quiet;  I 
should  slumber ;  I  should  then  be  at  rest."  And  the  wise  man  says,  in 
his  preaching,  "There  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom, 
in  Sheol."  What  has  already  been  said  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact 
that  the  Hebrews  Iiad  an  idea  that  the  souls  of  men  left  their  bodies  at 
death  and  existed  as  dim  shadow^s,  in  a  state  of  undisturbed  repose,  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

(Sheol  is  directly  derived  from  a  Hebrew  word,  signifying,  first,  to  dig  dt 
excavate.  It  means,  therefore,  a  cavity,  or  empty  subterranean  place.  Its 
derivation  is  usually  connected,  however,  with  the  secondary  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  word  referred  to,  namely,  to  ask,  to  desire^  from  the  notion 
of  demanding,  since  rapacious  Orcus  lays  claim  unsparingly  to  all ;  or,  as 
others  have  fancifully  construed  it,  the  object  of  universal  inquiry,  the 
unknown  mansion  concerning  which  all  are  anxiously  inquisitive.  The 
place  is  conceived  on  an  immense  scale,  shrouded  in  accompaniments 
of  gloomy  grandeur  and  peculiar  awe : — an  enormous  cavern  in  the  earth, 
filled  with  night ;  a  stupendous  hollow  kingdom,  to  which  are  poetically 
attributed  valleys  and  gates,  and  in  which  are  congregated  the  slumber- 
ous and  shadowy  hosts  of  the  rephaim,  never  able  to  go  out  of  it  again 
forever.  Its  awful  stillness  is  unbroken  by  noise.  Its  thick  darkness  is 
uncheered  by  light.  It  stretches  far  down  under  the  ground.  It  is 
wonderfully  deep.  In  language  that  reminds  one  of  Milton's  description 
of  hell,  where  was 

*^  No  light,  but  rather  darkness  visible,** 

Job  describes  it  as  *'  the  land  of  darkness,  like  the  blackness  of  death- 
shade,  where  is  no  order,  and  where  the  light  is  as  darkness.''  The 
following  passages,  selected  almost  at  random,  will  show  the  ideas  enter- 
tained of  the  place,  and  confirm  and  illustrate  the  foregoing  statements. 
"But  he  considers  not  that  in  the  valleys  of  Sheol  are  her  guests." 
"Now  shall  I  go  down  into  the  gates  of  Sheol."  "The  ground  clave 
asunder,  and  the  earth  opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  them  up,  and 
their  houses,  and  all  their  men,  and  all  their  goods :  they  and  all  that 
appertained  to  them  went  down  alive  into  Sheol,  and  the  earth  closed 
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upon  them/'  Its  depth  is  contrasted  with  the  height  of  the  sky. 
'* Though  they  dig  into  Sheol,  thence  shall  mine  hand  take  them; 
though  they  climb  up  to  heaven,  thence  will  I  bring  them  down.''  It 
is  the  destination  of  all ;  for,  though  the  Hebrews  believed  in  a  world 
of  glory  above  the  solid  ceiling  of  the  dome  of  day,  where  Jehovah 
and  the  angels  dwelt,  there  was  no  promise,  hope,  or  hint  that  any  man 
could  ever  go  there.  The  dirge-like  burden  of  their  poetry  was  literally 
these  words: — ''What  man  is  he  that  liveth  and  shall  not  see  death? 
Shall  ho  deUver  his  spirit  from  the  hand  of  Sheol  ?"  The  old  Hebrew 
graves  were  crypts,  wide,  deep  holes,  like  the  habitations  of  the  trog- 
lodytes. In  these  subterranean  caves  they  laid  the  dead  down ;  and  so 
the  Grave  became  the  mother  of  Sheol,  a  rendezvous  of  the  fathers,  a 
realm  of  the  dead,  full  of  eternal  ghost-life. 

This  under-world  is  dreary  and  altogether  undesirable,  save  as  an 
escape  from  extreme  angubh.  But  it  is  not  a  place  of  retribution.  Jahn 
says,  "That,  in  the  belief  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  there  were  different 
situations  in  Sheol  for  the  good  and  the  bad,  cannot  be  proved.''^  The 
sudden  termination  of  the  present  life  is  the  judgment  the  Old  Testa- 
ment threatens  upon  sinners;  its  happy  prolongation  is  the  reward  it 
promises  to  the  righteous.  Texts  that  prove  this  might  be  quoted  in 
numbers  from  almost  every  page.  ''The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into 
Sheol,  and  all  the  nations  that  forget  God," — not  to  be  punished  there, 
but  as  a  punishment.  It  is  true,  the  good  and  the  bad  alike  pass  into 
that  gloomy  land;  but  the  former  go  down  tranquilly  in  a  good  old  age 
and  full  of  days,  as  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe  cometh  in  its  season,  while 
the  latter  are  suddenly  hurried  there  by  an  untimely  and  miserable  fate. 
The  man  that  loves  the  Lord  shall  have  length  of  days;  the  unjust, 
though  for  a  moment  he  flourishes,  yet  the  wind  bloweth,  and  where 
is  he? 

We  shall  perhaps  gain  a  more  clear  and  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
ideas  the  Hebrews  had  of  the  soul  and  of  its  fate,  by  marking  the  different 
meanings  of  the  words  they  used  to  denote  it.  Neahamah,  primarily 
meaning  breath  or  airy  effluence,  next  expresses  the  Spirit  of  God  as 
imparting  life  and  force,  wisdom  and  love ;  also  the  spirit  of  man  as  its 
emanation,  creation,  or  sustained  object.  The  citation  of  a  few  texts  in 
which  the  word  occurs  will  set  this  in  a  full  light.  "The  Lord  God 
formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  spirit  of  existence,  and  man  became  a  conscious  being."  "  It  is  the 
divine  spirit  of  man,  even  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  that  giveth 
him  understanding."  "The  Spirit  of  God  made  me,  and  his  breath 
gave  me  life." 

Bmak  signifies,  originally,  a  breathing  or  blowing.  Two  other  mean- 
in^i  are  directly  connected  with  this.  First,  the  vital  spirit,  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  as  ml&iifested  in  the  breath  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils. 
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"  And  they  went  in  unto  Noah  into  the  ark,  two  and  two  of  all  flesh  in 
whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life."  Second,  the  wind,  the  motions 
of  the  air,  which  the  Hebrews  supposed  caused  by  the  breath  of  God. 
"By  the  blast  of  thine  anger  the  waters  were  gathered  on  an  heap." 
"  The  channels  of  waters  were  seen,  and  the  foundations  of  the  world 
were  discovered,  0  Lord,  at  the  blast  of  the  breath  of  thy  nostrils."  So 
they  regarded  the  thunder  as  his  voice.  "The  voice  of  Jehovah  cutteth 
out  the  fiery  lightnings,"  and  "shaketh  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh." 
This  word  is  also  frequently  placed  for  the  rational  spirit  of  man,  the 
seat  of  intellect  and  feeling.  It  is  likewise  sometimes  representative 
of  the  character  and  disposition  of  men,  whether  good  or  bad.  Hosea 
npeaks  of  "  a  spirit  of  vile  lust."  In  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles  we 
read,  "  There  came  out  a  spirit,  and  stood  before  Jehovah,  and  said,  I 
will  entice  King  Ahab  to  his  destruction.  I  will  go  out  and  be  a  lying 
spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets."  Belshazzar  says  to  Daniel,  "  I 
know  that  the  spirit  of  the  holy  gods  is  in  thee."  Finally,  it  is  applied 
to  Jehovah,  signifying  the  divine  spirit,  or  power,  by  which  all  animate 
creatures  live,  the  universe  is  filled  with  motion,  all  extraordinary  gifts 
of  skill,  genius,  strength,  or  virtue  are  bestowed,  and  men  incited  to 
forsake  evil  and  walk  in  the  paths  of  truth  and  piety.  "  Thou  sendest 
forth  thy  spirit,  they  are  created,  and  thou  renewest  the  face  of  the 
earth  ;  thou  takest  away  their  breath,  they  die  and  return  to  their  dust" 
"  Jehovah  will  be  a  spirit  of  justice  in  them  that  sit  to  administer  judg- 
ment." It  seems  to  be  implied  that  the  life  of  man,  having  emanated 
from  the  spirit,  is  to  be  again  absorbed  in  it,  when  it  is  said,  "  Then  shall 
the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto 
God  who  gave  it." 

Nephesh  is  but  partially  a  synonym  for  the  word  whose  significations 
we  have  just  considered.  The  different  senses  it  bears  are  strangely  in- 
terchanged and  confounded  in  King  James's  version.  Its  first  meaning 
is  breath,  the  breathing  of  a  living  being.  Next  it  means  the  vital  spirit, 
the  indwelling  life  of  the  body.  "If  any  mischief  follow,  thou  shalt 
take  life  for  life."  The  most  adequate  rendering  of  it  would  be,  in  a 
great  msyority  of  instances,  by  the  term  life,  "  In  jeopardy  of  his  life 
[not  soul]  hath  Adonijah  spoken  this."  It  sometimes  represents  the 
intelligent  soul  or  mind,  the  subject  of  knowledge  and  desire.  "My 
soul  knoweth  right  well." 

Lev  also,  or  the  heart,  is  often  used — ^more  frequently  perhaps  than 
any  other  term — as  meaning  the  vital  principle,  and  the  seat  of  con- 
sciousness, intellect,  will,  and  afiection.  Jehovah  said  to  Solomon,  in 
answer  to  his  prayer,  "  Lo,  I  have  given  thee  a  wise  and  an  understand- 
ing heart."  The  later  Jews  speculated  much,  with  many  cabalistic 
refinements,  on  these  difierent  words.  They  said  many  persons  were 
supplied  with  a  Nephesh  without  a  Ruah,  much  more  without  a  Nesha- 
mah.  They  declared  that  the  Nephesh  (Psyche)  was  the  soul  of 
the   body,  the   Ruah   (Pneuma)   the  soul  of  the   Nephesh,  and   the 
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Neshamah  (Nous)  the  soul  of  the  Ruah.  Some  of  the  Rabbins  assert 
that  the  destination  of  the  Nephesh,  when  the  body  dies,  is  Sheol;  of 
the  Ruah,  the  air ;  and  of  the  Neshamah,  heaven.* 

The  Hebrews  used  all  those  words  in  speaking  of  brutes,  to  denote 
their  sensitive  existence,  that  they  did  in  reference  to  men.  They  held 
that  life  was  in  every  instance  an  emission,  or  breath,  from  the  Spirit  of 
God.  But  they  do  not  intimate  of  brutes,  as  they  do  of  men,  that  they 
have  .surviving  shades.  The  author  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  how- 
ever, bluntly  declares  that  "all  have  one  breath,  and  all  go  to  one 
place,  so  that  a  man  hath  no  pre-eminence  above  a  beast."  As  far  as 
the  words  used  to  express  existence,  soul,  or  mind,  legitimate  any  in- 
ference, it  would  seem  to  be,  either  that  the  essential  life  is  poured  out 
at  death  as  so  much  air,  or  else  that  it  is  received  again  by  God, — in  both 
cases  implying  naturally,  though  not  of  philosophic  necessity,  the  close 
of  conscious,  individual  existence.  But  the  examination  we  have  made 
of  their  real  opinions  shows  that,  however  obviously  this  conclusion 
might  flow  from  their  pneumatology,  it  was  not  the  expectation  they 
cherished.  They  believed  there  was  a  dismal  empire  in  the  earth  where 
the  rephaim^  or  ghosts  of  the  dead,  reposed  forever  in  a  state  of  semi- 
sleep. 

"It  is  a  land  of  Bhadowa:  yea,  the  land 
Itself  ia  bat  a  shadow,  and  the  race 
That  dwell  therein  are  roices,  forms  of  forms, 
And  echoes  of  themseWos.^ 

That  the  Hebrews,  during  the  time  covered  by  their  sacred  records, 
had  no  conception  of  a  retributive  life  beyond  the  present,  knew  nothing 
of  a  hlessed  inunortality,  is  shown  by  two  conclusive  arguments,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  positive  demonstration  afforded  by  the  views  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  they  did  actually  hold  in  regard  to  the  future  lot  of  man.  First,  they 
were  puzzled,  they  were  troubled  and  distressed,  by  the  moral  phenomena 
of  the  present  life, — the  misfortunes  of  the  righteous,  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked.  Bead  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  the  Book  of  Job,  some  of  the 
Pnlma.  Had  they  been  acquainted  with  future  reward  and  punishment, 
they  could  easily  have  solved  these  problems  to  their  satisfaction. 
Secondly,  they  regarded  life  as  the  one  blessing,  death  as  the  one  evil. 
Something  of  sadness,  we  may  suppose,  was  in  the  wise  man's  tones  when 
be  said,  *'A  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion.''  Obey  Jehovah's 
Imtb,  that  thy  dB,y%  may  be  long  in  the  land  he  giveth  thee ;  the  wicked 
■hall  Dot  live  out  half  his  days:  such  is  the  burden  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  was  reserved  for  a  later  age  to  see  life  and  immortality  brought  to 
li^t,  and  for  the  disciples  of  a  clearer  faith  to  feel  that  death  is  gain. 

There  are  many  passages  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  generally  supposed 
—and  really  i^ppearing,  upon  a  slight  examination,  not  afterwards — to 
teach  doctrines  different  from  those  here  stated.     We  will  give  two 
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examples  in  a  condensed  form.  "  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  Sheol : 
...  at  thy  right  hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore."  This  text,  properly 
translated  and  explained,  means,  Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  to  misfortune 
and  untimely  death :  ...  in  thy  royal  favor  is  prosperity  and  length  of 
days.  **  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth :  ...  in  my  flesh  I  shall  see 
God."  The  genuine  meaning  of  this  triumphant  exclamation  of  faith  is, 
I  know  that  God  is  the  Vindicator  of  the  upright,  and  that  he  will  yet 
justify  me  before  I  die.  A  particular  examination  of  the  remaining  pass- 
ages of  this  character  with  which  erroneous  conceptions  are  generally 
connected  would  show,  first,  that  in  nearly  every  case  these  ]>assage8  are 
not  accurately  translated;  secondly,  that  they  may  be  satisfactorily 
interpreted  as  referring  merely  to  this  life,  and  cannot  by  a  sound 
exegesis  be  explained  otherwise ;  thirdly,  that  the  meaning  usually 
ascribed  to  them  is  inconsistent  with  the  whole  general  tenor,  and  with 
numberless  positive  and  explicit  statements,  of  the  books  in  which  they 
are  found ;  fourthly,  that  if  there  are,  as  there  dubiously  seem  to  be  in 
some  of  the  Psalms,  texts  implying  the  ascent  of  souls  after  death  to  a 
heavenly  life, — for  example,  "Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  thy  counte- 
nance, and  afterward  receive  me  to  glory," — tlicjy  were  the  product  of  a 
late  period,  and  reflect  a  faith  not  native  to  the  Hebrews,  but  first  known 
to  them  after  their  intercourse  with  the  Persians. 

Christians  reject  the  allegorizing  of  the  Jews,  and  yet  traditionally 
accept,  on  their  authority,  doctrines  which  can  be  deduced  from  their 
iScriptures  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  absurd  hypothesis  of  a  double  or 
mystic  sense.  For  example,  scores  of  Christian  authors  have  taught  the 
dogma  of  a  general  resurrection  of  the  dead,  deducing  it  from  such  pass- 
ages as  God*8  sentence  upon  Adam : — **  From  the  dust  wast  thou  tlhken, 
and  unto  the  dust  shalt  thou  return ;"  as  JoePs  patriotic  picture  of  the 
Jews  victorious  in  battle,  and  of  the  vanquished  heathen  gathered  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat  to  witness  their  installation  as  rulers  of  the  earth ; 
and  as  the  declaration  of  the  God  of  battles: — '*  I  am  he  that  kills  and 
that  makes  alive,  that  wounds  and  that  heals."  And  they  maintain  that 
the  doctrine  of  immortality  is  inculcated  in  such  texts  as  these : — ^when 
Moses  asks  to  see  God,  and  the  reply  is,  "  No  man  can  see  me  and  live;" 
when  Bathsheba  bows  and  says,  "Let  my  lord  King  David  live  for- 
ever ;"  and  when  the  sacred  poet  praises  God,  saying,  "  Thou  hast  de- 
livered my  soul  from  death,  mine  eyes  from  tears,  and  my  feet  from  fell- 
ing." Such  interpretations  of  Scripture  are  lamentable  in  the  extreme; 
their  context  shows  them  to  be  absurd.  The  meaning  is  forced  into  the 
words,  not  derived  from  them. 

Such  as  we  have  now  seen  were  the  ancient  Hebrew  ideas  of  the  future 
state.  To  those  who  received  them  the  life  to  come  was  cheerless,  offer- 
ing no  attraction  save  that  of  peace  to  the  weary  sufferer.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  had  no  terror  save  the  natural  revulsion  of  the  human  heart 
from  everlasting  darkness,  silence,  and  dreams.  In  view  of  deliverance 
&oin  so  dreary  a  fate,  by  translation  through  Jesus  Christ  to  the  splen- 
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dore  of  the  world  above  the  firmament,  there  are  many  exultations  in  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  and  in  other  portions  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  Hebrew  views  of  the  soul  and  its  destiny,  as  discerned  through 
the  intimations  of  their  Scriptures  are  very  nearly  what,  from  a  fair  con- 
sideration of  the  case,  we  should  suppose  they  would  be,  agreeing  in  the 
main  with  the  natural  speculations  of  other  early  nations  upon  the  same 
subject.  These  opinions  underwent  but  little  alteration  until  a  century 
or  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era.  This  is 
shown  by  the  phraseology  of  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  by  the  allusions  in  the  so-called  Apocryphal  books.  In  those,  so  far 
as  there  are  any  relevant  statements  or  implications,  they  are  of  the  same 
character  as  those  which  we  have  explained  from  the  more  ancient 
writings.  This  is  true,  with  the  notable  exceptions  of  the  Wisdom  of 
•Solomon  and  the  Second  Maccabees,  neither  of  which  documents  can  be 
dated  earlier  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  Christ.  The  for- 
mer contains  the  doctrine  of  transmigration.  The  author  says,  "  Being 
wise,  I  came  into  a  body  undefiled."'  But,  with  the  exception  of  this 
and  one  other  passage,  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  book  which  is 
definite  on  the  subject  of  a  future  life.  It  is  diflScult  to  tell  what  the 
author's  real  faith  was:  his  words  seem  rather  rhetorical  than  dogmatic. 
He  says,  "To  be  allied  unto  wisdom  is  immortality;"  but  other  expres- 
sions would  api>ear  to  show  that  by  immortality  he  means  merely  a  death- 
less posthumous  fame,  "  leaving  an  eternal  memorial  of  himself  to  all 
who  shall  come  after  him."  Again  he  declares,  "  The  spirit  when  it  is 
gone  forth  retumeth  not ;  neither  the  soul  received  up  cometh  again." 
And  here  we  find,  too,  the  famous  text,  "  God  created  man  to  be  immor- 
tal, and  made  him  to  be  an  image  of  his  own  eternity.  Nevertheless, 
through  envy  of  the  devil  came  death  into  the  world,  and  they  that  hold 
of  his  side  do  find  it."*  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  writer 
believed  in  a  future  life  ;  but  the  details  are  too  partially  and  obscurely 
shadowed  to  be  drawn  forth.  We  may,  however,  hazard  a  conjecture  on 
the  passage  last  quoted,  especially  with  the  help  of  the  light  cast  upon  it 
from  its  evident  Persian  origin.  What  is  it,  expressed  by  the  term 
"death,"  which  is  found  by  the  adherents  of  the  devil  distinctively? 
"  Death"  cannot  here  be  a  metaphor  for  an  inward  state  of  sin  and  woe, 
because  it  is  contrasted  with  the  plainly  literal  phrases,  "  created  to  be 
immortal,"  "an  image  of  God's  eternity."  It  cannot  signify  simply 
physical  dissolution,  because  this  is  found  as  well  by  God's  servants  as  by 
the  devil's.  Its  genuine  meaning  is,  most  probably,  a  descent  into  the 
black  kingdom  of  sadness  and  silence  under  the  earth,  while  the  souls 
of  the  good  were  "  received  up." 

The  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  with  emphasis  repeatedly  asserts  future 
retribotion  and  a  bodily  resurrection.  In  the  seventh  chapter  a  full 
aoooant  is  given  of  seven  brothers  and  their  mother  who  suffered  martyr- 
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dom,  firmly  sustained  by  faith  in  a  glorious  reward  for  their  heroic 
fidelity,  to  be  reaped  at  the  resurrection.  One  of  them  says  to  the  tyrant 
by  whose  order  he  was  tortured,  *'  As  for  thee,  thou  shalt  have  no  resur- 
rection to  life."  Nicanor,  bleeding  from  many  horrible  woonds, 
"  plucked  out  his  bowels  and  cast  them  upon  the  throng,  and,  calling 
upon  the  Lord  of  life  and  spirit  to  restore  him  those  again,  [at  the  day 
of  resurrection,]  he  thus  died/'*  Other  passages  in  this  book  to  the  same 
effect  it  is  needless  to  quote.  The  details  lying  latent  in  those  we  have 
quoted  will  soon  be  illuminated  and  filled  out  when  we  oome  to  treat  of 
the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees.'® 

There  lived  in  Alexandria  a  very  learned  Jew  named  Philo,  the  author 
of  voluminous  writings,  a  zealous  Israelite,  but  deeply  imbued  both  with 
the  doctrines  and  the  spirit  of  Plato.  lie  was  born  about  twenty  years 
before  Christ,  and  survived  him  about  thirty  years.  The  weight  of  his 
character,  the  force  of  his  talents,  the  fascinating  adaptation  of  his  pecu- 
liar philosopliical  speculations  and  of  his  bold  and  subtle  allegorical 
expositions  of  Scripture  to  the  mind  of  his  age  and  of  the  succeeding 
centuries,  together  with  the  eminent  literary  position  and  renown  early 
secured  for  him  by  a  concurrence  of  causes,  have  combined  to  make  him 
exert — according  to  the  expressed  convictions  of  the  best  judges,  such  as 
LUcke  and  Norton — a  greater  influence  on  the  history  of  Christian 
opinions  than  any  single  man,  with  the  exception  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
since  the  days  of  Christ.  It  is  important,  and  will  be  interesting,  to  see 
some  explanation  of  his  views  on  the  subject  of  a  future  life.  A  synopsis 
of  them  must  suffice. 

Philo  was  a  Platonic  Alexandrian  Jew,  not  a  Zoroastrian  Palestinian 
Pharisee.  It  was  a  current  saying  among  the  Christian  Fathers,  "  Vd 
Plato  Philonhaf,  vel  Philo  PfatonhaC^  He  has  little  to  say  of  the  Messiah, 
nothing  to  say  of  the  Messianic  eschatology.  We  speak  of  him  in  this 
connection  because  he  was  a  Jew,  flourishing  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  epoch,  and  contributing  much,  by  his  cabalistic  interpreta- 
tions, to  lead  Christians  to  imagine  that  the  Old  Testament  contained  the 
doctrine  of  a  spiritual  immortality  connected  with  a  system  of  rewards 
and  punishments. 

Three  principal  points  include  the  substance  of  Philo's  faith  on  the 
subject  in  hand.  He  rejected  the  notion  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body 
and  held  to  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul.  He  entertained  the 
most  profound  and  spiritual  conceptions  of  the  intrinsically  deadly 
nature  and  wretched  fruits  of  all  sin,  and  of  the  self-contained  welikre 
and  self-rewarding  results  of  every  element  of  virtue,  in  themselves,  in- 
dependent of  time  and  place  and  regardless  of  external  bestowments  of 

•  0^1.  xhr.  46. 
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woe  or  joy.  He  also  believed  at  the  same  time  in  contrasted  localities 
above  and  below,  appointed  as  the  residences  of  the  disembodied  souls 
of  good  and  of  wicked  men.  We  will  quote  miscellaneously  various 
passages  from  him  in  proof  and  illustration  of  these  statements : — 

*'  Man's  bodily  form  is  made  from  the  ground,  the  soul  from  no  created 
thing,  but  from  the  Father  of  all ;  so  that,  although  man  was  mortal  as 
to  his  body,  he  was  immortal  as  to  his  mind/'^^  **  Complete  virtue  is  the 
tree  of  immortal  life."^'  "Vices  and  crimes,  rushing  in  through  the  gate 
of  sensual  pleasure,  changed  a  happy  and  immortal  life  for  a  wretched 
and  mortal  one/'"  Referring  to  the  allegory  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  he 
Miya,  "The  death  threatened  for  eating  the  fruit  was  not  natural,  the 
separation  of  soul  and  body,  but  penal,  the  sinking  of  the  soul  in  the 
}jQ^y  >»u  ti  Death  is  twofold,  one  of  man,  one  of  the  soul.  The  death  of 
man  is  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body ;  the  death  of  the  soul 
is  the  corruption  of  virtue  and  the  assumption  of  vice.""  "To  me, 
death  with  the  pious  is  preferable  to  life  with  the  impious.  For  those  so 
dying,  deathless  life  delivers ;  but  those  so  living,  eternal  death  seizes.''" 
Ho  writes  of  three  kinds  of  life,  "one  of  which  neither  ascends  nor 
cares  to  ascend,  groping  in  the  secret  recesses  of  Hades  and  r^'oicing  in 
the  most  lifeless  life."^^  Commenting  on  the  promise  of  the  Lord  to 
Abram,  that  he  should  be  buried  in  a  good  old  age,  Philo  observes  that 
"  A  polished,  purified  soul  does  not  die,  but  emigrates :  it  is  of  an  inex- 
tinguishable and  deathless  race,  and  goes  to  heaven,  escaping  the  dis- 
solution and  corruption  which  death  seems  to  introduce.""  "  A  vile  life 
is  the  true  Hades,  despicable  and  obnoxious  to  every  sort  of  execra- 
tion."" "  Diflferent  regions  are  set  apart  for  different  things, — heaven  for 
the  good,  the  confines  of  the  earth  for  the  bad."^  He  thinks  the  ladder 
seen  by  Jacob  in  his  dream  "  is  a  figure  of  the  air,  which,  reaching  from 
earth  to  heaven,  is  the  house  of  unembodied  souls,  the  image  of  a  popu- 
lous city  having  for  citizens  immortal  souls,  some  of  whom  descend  into 
mortal  bodies,  but  soon  return  aloft,  calling  the  body  a  sepulchre  from 
which  they  hasten,  and,  on  light  wings  seeking  the  lofty  ether,  pass  eter- 
nity in  sublime  contemplations."^  "  The  wise  inherit  the  Olympic  and 
heavenly  region  to  dwell  in,  always  studying  to  go  above ;  the  bad,  the 
innermost  parts  of  Hades,  always  laboring  to  die.""  He  literally  accredits 
the  account,  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Numbers,  of  the  swallowing  of 
Korah  and  his  company,  saying,  "The  earth  opened  and  took  them  alive 
into  Hades.""  "  Ignorant  men  regard  death  as  the  end  of  punishments, 
whereas  in  the  Divine  judgment  it  is  scarcely  the  beginning  of  them.'"* 
He  describes  the  meritorious  man  as  "  fleeing  to  God  and  receiving  the 
most  intimate  honor  of  a  firm  place  in  heaven ;  but  the  reprobate  man  is 
dragged  below,  down  to  the  very  lowest  place,  to  Tartarus  itself  and  pro- 
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found  darkness/*®  *'  He  who  is  not  firmly  held  by  evil  may  by  repent- 
ance return  to  virtue,  as  to  the  native  land  from  which  he  has  wandered. 
But  he  who  suffers  from  incurable  vice  must  endure  its  dire  penalties, 
banished  into  the  place  of  the  impious  until  the  whole  of  eternity."* 

Such,  then,  was  the  substance  of  Philo's  opinions  on  the  theme  before 
us,  as  indeed  many  more  passages,  which  we  have  omitted  as  superfluous, 
might  be  cited  from  him  to  show.  Man  was  made  originally  a  mortal 
body  and  an  immortal  soul.  He  should  have  been  happy  and  pure 
while  in  the  body,  and  on  leaving  it  have  soared  up  to  the  realm  of  light 
and  bliss  on  high,  to  join  the  angels.  "  Abraham,  leaving  his  mortal 
part,  was  added  to  the  people  of  God,  enjoying  immortality  and  made 
similar  to  the  angels.  For  the  angels  are  the  army  of  God,  bodiless  and 
happy  souls.""  But,  through  the  power  of  evil,  all  who  yield  to  sin  and 
vice  lose  that  estate  of  bright  and  blessed  immortality,  and  become  dis- 
cordant, wretched,  despicable,  and,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  are 
thrust  down  to  gloom  and  manifold  just  retribution  in  Hades.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  pre-existence,  and  in  a  limited  transmigration,  of  souls. 
Here  he  leaves  the  subject,  saying  nothing  of  a  resurrection  or  final  re- 
storation, and  not  speculating  as  to  any  other  of  the  details.^ 

Wo  pass  on  to  speak  of  the  Jewish  sects  at  the  time  of  Christ. 
There  were  three  of  these,  cardinally  differing  from  each  other  in  their 
theories  of  the  future  fate  of  man.  First,  there  w^ere  the  skeptical, 
materialistic  Sadducees,  wealthy,  proud,  few.  They  openly  denied  the 
existence  of  any  disembodied  souls,  avowing  that  men  utterly  perished 
in  the  grave.  "The  cloud  faileth  and  passeth  away:  so  he  that  goeth 
down  to  the  grave  doth  not  return."^  We  read  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  "The  Sadducees  say  there  is  no  resurrection,  neither  angel 
nor  spirit."  At  the  same  time  they  accepted  the  Pentateuch,  only  reject- 
ing or  explaining  away  those  portions  of  it  which  relate  to  the  separate 
existence  of  souls  and  to  their. subterranean  abode.  They  strove  to  con- 
found their  opponents,  the  advocates  of  a  future  life,  by  such  perplexing 
questions  as  the  one  they  addressed  to  Jesus,  asking,  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  had  had  seven  successive  husbands,  which  one  of  them 
should  be  her  husband  in  the  resurrection.  All  that  we  can  gather  con- 
cerning the  Sadducees  from  the  New  Testament  is  amply  confirmed 
by  Josephus,  who  explicitly  declares,  "  Their  doctrine  is  that  souls  die 
with  the  bodies." 

The  second  sect  was  the  ascetical  and  philosophical  Essenes,  of  whom 
the  various  information  given  by  Philo  in  his  celebrated  paper  on  the 
Tberapeutee  agrees  with  the  account  in  Josephus  and  with  the  scattered 
gleams  in  other  sources.  The  doctrine  of  the  Rssenes  on  the  subject  of 
our  present  inquiry  was  much  like  that  of  Philo  himself;  and  in  some  par- 
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ticulars  it  remarkably  resembles  that  of  many  Christians.  They  rejected 
the  notion  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  maintained  the  inherent 
immortality  of  the  soul.  They  said  that  **  the  souls  of  men,  coming  out 
of  the  most  subtle  and  pure  air,  are  bound  up  in  their  bodies  as  in  so 
many  prisons ;  but,  being  freed  at  death,  they  do  rejoice,  and  are  borne 
aloft  where  a  state  of  happy  life  forever  is  decreed  for  the  virtuous  ;  but 
the  vicious  are  assigned  to  eternal  punishment  in  a  dark,  cold  place. "'^ 
4Such  sentiments  appear  tp  have  inspired  the  heroic  Eleazar,  whose 
speech  to  his  followers  is  reported  by  Josephus,  when  they  were  besieged 
at  Masada,  urging  them  to  rush  on  the  foe,  **  for  death  is  better  than 
life,  is  the  only  true  life,  leading  the  soul  to  infinite  freedom  and  joy 
above."** 

But  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  the  Jewish  sects  at  that 
time,  and  ever  since,  were  the  eclectic,  traditional,  formalist  Pharisees : 
eclectic,  inasmuch  as  their  faith  was  formed  by  a  partial  combination  of 
various  systems ;  traditional,  since  they  allowed  a  more  imperative  sway 
to  the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  and  to  oral  legends  and  precepts,  than 
to  the  plain  letter  of  Scripture;  formalist,  for  they  neglected  the 
weightier  spiritual  matters  of  the  law  in  a  scrupulous  tithing  of  mint, 
cumin,  and  anise-seed,  a  pretentious  wearing  of  broad  phylacteries,  an 
uttering  of  long  prayers  in  the  streets,  and  the  various  other  hypocritical 
priestly  paraphernalia  of  a  severe  mechanical  ritual. 

From  Josephus  we  learn  that  the  Pharisees  believed  that  the  souls  of 
the  faithful — that  is,  of  all  who  punctiliously  observed  the  law  of  Moses 
and  the  traditions  of  the  elders — ^would  live  again  by  transmigration  into 
new  bodies ;  but  that  the  souls  of  all  others,  on  leaving  their  bodies,  were 
doomed  to  a  place  of  confinement  beneath,  where  they  must  abide  for- 
ever. These  are  his  words : — **  The  Pharisees  believe  that  souls  have  an 
immortal  strength  in  them,  and  that  in  the  under-world  they  will  ex- 
perience rewards  or  punishments  according  as  they  have  lived  well  or  ill 
in  this  life.  The  righteous  shall  have  power  to  live  again,  but  sinners 
shall  be  detained  in  an  everlasting  prison."^  Again,  he  writes,  '*The 
Pharisees  say  that  all  souls  are  incorruptible,  but  that  only  the  souls  of 
good  men  are  removed  into  other  bodies.*'"  The  fragment  entitled 
"  Concerning  Hades,"  formerly  attributed  to  Josephus,  is  now  acknow- 
ledged on  all  sides  to  be  a  gross  forgery.  The  Greek  culture  and  philo- 
sophical tincture  with  which  he  was  imbued  led  him  to  r^ect  the  doc- 
trine of  a  bodily  resurrection ;  and  this  is  probably  the  reason  why  he 
makes  no  allusion  to  that  doctrine  in  his  account  of  the  Pharisees.  That 
such  a  doctrine  was  held  among  them  is  plain  from  passages  in  the  New 
Testament, — ^passag^  which  also  shed  light  upon  the  statement  actually 
made  by  Josephus.  Jesus  says  to  Martha,  "Thy  brother  shall  rise 
again.''    She  replies,  "  I  know  that  he  shall  rise  in  the  resurrection,  at 
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the  last  day."  Some  of  the  Pharisees,  furthermore,  did  not  confine  the 
privilege  or  penalty  of  transmigration,  and  of  the  resurrection,  to  the 
righteous.  They  once  asked  Jesus,  "  Who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his 
parents,  that  he  was  born  blind  ?"  Plainly,  he  could  not  have  been  bom 
blind  for  his  own  sins  unless  he  had  known  a  previous  life.  Paul,  too, 
says  of  them,  in  his  speech  at  Crosarea,  **  They  themselves  also  allow  thai 
there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  of  the  un- 
just." This,  however,  is  very  probably  an  exception  to  their  prevailing 
belief.  Their  religious  intolerance,  theocratic  pride,  hereditary  national 
vanity,  and  sectarian  formalism,  often  led  them  to  despise  and  overlook 
the  Gentile  world,  haughtily  restricting  the  boon  of  a  renewed  life  to  the 
legal  children  of  Abraham. 

But  the  grand  source  now  open  to  us  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
prevailing  opinions  of  the  Jews  on  our  present  subject  at  and  subsequent 
to  the  time  of  Christ  is  the  Talmud.  This  is  a  collection  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  oral  law,  (Mischna,)  with  the  copious  precepts  and  comments 
(Gemara)  of  the  most  learned  and  authoritative  Rabbins.  It  is  a 
wonderful  monument  of  myths  and  fancies,  profound  speculations  and 
ridiculous  puerilities,  antique  legends  and  cabalistic  subtleties,  crowned 
and  loaded  with  the  national  peculiarities.  The  Jews  reverence  it 
extravagantly,  saying,  **The  Bible  is  salt,  the  Mischna  pepper,  the 
Gemara  balmy  spice."  Rabbi  Solomon  ben  Joseph  sings,  in  our  poet's 
version, — 

"  The  Kabbala  and  Talmud  hoar 
Than  all  the  Prophets  prize  I  more; 
For  wat«r  is  all  Bible  lore. 
But  Miuchna  is  pure  wine.** 

The  rambling  character  and  barbarous  dialect  of  this  work  have  joined 
with  various  other  causes  to  withhold  from  it  far  too  much  of  the  atten- 
tion of  Christian  critics.  Saving  by  old  Lightfoot  and  Pocock,  scarcely 
a  contribution  has  ever  been  offered  us  in  English  from  this  important 
field.  The  Germans  have  done  far  better;  and  numerous  huge  volumes, 
the  costly  fruits  of  their  toils,  are  standing  on  neglected  shelves.  The 
eschatological  views  derived  from  this  source  are  authentically  Jewish, 
however  closely  they  may  resemble  some  portion  of  the  popular  Christian 
conceptions  upon  the  same  subject.  The  correspondences  between  some 
Jewish  and  some  Christian  theological  dogmas  betoken  the  infiux  of  an 
adulterated  Judaism  into  a  nascent  Christianity,  not  the  reflex  of  a  pure 
Christianity  upon  a  receptive  Judaism.  It  is  important  to  show  this;  and 
it  appears  from  several  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  demon- 
strable, it  is  unquestioned,  that  at  least  the  germs  and  outlines  of  the 
dogmas  referred  to  were  in  actual  existence  among  the  Pharisees  before 
the  conflict  between  Christianity  and  Judaism  arose.  Secondly,  in  Uie 
Rabbinical  writings  these  dogmas  are  most  fundamental,  vital,  and  per- 
vading, in  relation  to  the  whole  system ;  but  in  the  Christian  they  seem 
^subordinate  and  incidental,  have  every  appearance  of  being  IngraftB,  not 
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Ofutgrowths.  Thirdly,  in  the  apostolic  age  Judaism  was  a  consolidated, 
petrified  system,  defended  from  outward  influence  on  all  sides  by  an  in- 
vulnerable bigotry,  a  haughty  exclusiveness ;  while  Christianity  was  in  a 
young  and  vigorous,  an  assimilating  and  formative,  state.  Fourthly,  the 
overweening  sectarian  vanity  and  scorn  of  the  Jews,  despising,  hating, 
and  fearing  the  Christians,  would  not  permit  them  to  adopt  peculiarities 
of  belief  from  the  latter ;  but  the  Christians  were  undeniably  Jews  in 
almost  every  thing  except  in  asserting  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus :  they 
claimed  to  be  the  genuine  Jews,  children  of  the  law  and  realizers  of  the 
promise.  The  Jewish  dogmas,  therefore,  descended  to  them  as  a  natural 
lineal  inheritance.  Finally,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  letters  of 
Paul,  and  the  progress  of  the  Ebionites,  (which  sect  included  nearly  all 
the  Christians  of  the  first  century,)  we  can  trace  step  by  step  the  actual 
workings,  in  reliable  history,  of  the  process  that  we  aflSrm, — namely,  the 
assimilation  of  Jewish  elements  into  the  popular  Christianity. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

RABBINICAL  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

The  starting-point  in  the  Talmud  on  this  subject  is  with  the  effects  of 
sin  upon  the  human  race.  Man  was  made  radiant,  pure,  immortal,  in 
the  image  of  God.  By  sin  he  was  obscured,  defiled,  burdened  with  mortal 
decay  and  judgment.  In  this  representation  that  misery  and  death  were 
an  after-doom  brought  into  the  world  by  sin,  the  Rabbinical  authorities 
strikingly  agree.  The  testimony  is  irresistible.  We  need  not  quote 
confirmations  of  this  statement,  as  every  scholar  in  this  department  will 
accept  it  at  once.  But  as  to  what  is  meant  precisely  by  the  term  *'  death,'' 
as  used  in  such  a  connection,  there  is  no  little  obscurity  and  diversity  of 
opinion.  In  all  probability,  some  of  the  Pharisaical  fathers — perhaps  the 
majority  of  them — conceived  that,  if  Adam  had  not  sinned,  he  and  his 
posterity  would  have  been  physically  immortal,  and  would  either  have 
lived  forever  on  the  earth,  or  have  been  successively  transferred  to  the 
home  of  Jehovah  over  the  firmament.  They  call  the  devil,  who  is 
the  chief  accuser  in  the  heavenly  court  of  justice,  the  angel  of  death, 
by  the  name  of  "Sammael."  Rabbi  Reuben  says,  "When  Sammael 
saw  Adam  sin,  he  immediately  sought  to  slay  him,  and  went  to  the 
heavenly  council  and  clamored  for  justice  against  him,  pleading  thus: — 
•God  made  this  decree,  "  In  the  day  thou  eatest  of  the  tree  thou  shalt 
surely  die/'  Therefore  give  him  to  me,  for  he  is  mine,  and  I  w'lW  kVVV 
him ;  to  this  end  was  I  created;  &ud  give  me  power  over  all  bia  de&ceiid- 
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ants.'  Wlien  the  celestial  Sanhedrim  perceived  that  his  petition  was 
just,  they  decreed  that  it  should  be  granted."*  A  great  many  expressions 
of  kindred  tenor  might  easily  be  adduced,  leaving  it  hardly  possible,  to 
doubt — as  indeed  we  are  not  aware  that  any  one  does  doubt — ^that 
many  of  the  Jews  literally  held  that  sin  was  the  sole  cause  of  bodily 
dissolution.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  as  certainly  others  who 
<lid  not  entertain  that  idea,  but  understood  and  explained  the  terms 
in  which  it  was  sometimes  conveyed  in  a  different,  a  partially  figurative, 
sense.  Uabbi  Samuel  ben  David  writes,  "Although  the  first  Adam  had 
not  sinned,  yet  death  would  have  been ;  for  death  was  created  on  the 
first  day."  The  reference  here  is,  as  Rabbi  Berechias  explains,  to  the 
account  in  Genesis  where  we  read  that  "darkness  was  up>on  the  face 
of  the  deep,"  "by  which  is  to  be  understood  the  angel  of  death,  who 
has  darkened  the  face  of  man."*  The  Talmudists  generally  be- 
lieved also  in  the  pre-existence  of  souls  in  heaven,  and  in  a  spiritual 
body  investing  and  fitting  the  soul  for  heaven,  as  the  present  carnal  body 
invests  and  fits  it  for  the  earth.  Schoettgen  has  collected  numerous 
illustrations  in  point,  of  which  the  following  may  serve  as  specimens.' 
"  When  tlie  first  Adam  had  not  sinned,  he  was  every  way  an  angel  of 
the  Lord,  perfect  and  spotless,  and  it  was  decreed  that  he  should  live 
forever  like  one  of  the  celestial  ministers."  "The  soul  cannot  ascend 
into  Paradise  except  it  be  first  invested  with  a  clothing  adapted  to  that 
world,  as  the  present  is  for  this  world."  These  notions  do  not  harmonize 
with  the  thought  that  man  was  originally  destined  for  a  physical  eternity 
on  this  globe.  All  this  difficulty  disappears,  we  think,  and  the  true 
metaphorical  force  often  intended  in  the  word  "  death"  comes  to  view, 
through  the  following  conception,  occupying  the  minds  of  a  portion  of 
the  Jewish  Rabbins,  as  we  are  led  to  believe  by  the  clews  furnished  in 
the  close  connection  between  the  Pharisaic  and  the  Zoroastrian  eschato- 
logy,  by  similar  hints  in  various  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  by  some 
quite  explicit  declarations  in  the  Talmud  itself,  which  we  shall  soon  cite 
in  a  different  connection.  God  at  first  intended  that  man  should  live  for 
a  time  in  pure  blessedness  on  the  earth,  and  then  without  pain  should 
undergo  a  glorious  change  making  him  a  perfect  peer  of  the  angels,  and 
be  translated  to  their  lofty  abode  in  his  own  presence;  but,  when  he 
sinned,  God  gave  him  over  to  manifold  suffering,  and  on  the  destruction 
of  his  body  ac^udged  his  naked  soul  to  descend  to  a  doleful  imprison- 
ment below  the  grave.  The  immortality  meant  for  man  was  a  timely 
ascent  to  heaven  in  a  paradisal  clothing,  without  dying.  The  doom 
brought  on  him  by  sin  was  the  alteration  of  that  desirable  change  of 
bodies  and  ascension  to  the  supernal  splendors,  for  a  permanent  disem* 
bodiment  and  a  dreaded  descent  to  the  subterranean  glooms.    It  is  a  Tal- 


^  Schoettgen,  Diasertatio  de  niero8oIyma  Coeleeti,  cap.  iii.  aect  9. 
••Schoettgen,  Hone  BiblicsB  et  Talmudicie,  in  Rom.  v.  12,  et-in  Johan.  ilL  19. 
*  Jbid.  tD  2  Cor.  r.  Z 
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mudical  as  much  as  it  is  a  Pauline  idea,  that  the  triumphant  power  of 
the  Messiah  would  restore  what  the  unfortunate  fall  of  Adam  forfeited. 
Now,  if  we  can  show — as  we  think  we  can,  and  as  we  shall  try  to  do  in  a 
later  part  of  this  article — that  the  later  Jews  expected  the  Messianic 
resurrection  to  be  the  prelude  to  an  ascent  into  heaven,  and  not  the 
beginning  of  a  gross  earthly  immortality,  it  will  powerfully  confirm  the 
theory  which  we  have  just  indicated.  "  When,"  says  one  of  the  old 
Rabbins,  **  the  dead  in  Israelitish  earth  are  restored  alive,"  their  bodies 
will  be  "as  the  body  of  the  first  Adam  before  he  sinned,  and  they  shall 
all  flv  into  the  air  like  birds."* 

At  all  events,  whether  the  general  Rabbinical  belief  was  in  the  primi- 
tive destination  of  man  to  a  heavenly  or  to  an  earthly  immortality, — 
whether  the  "death"  decreed  upon  him  in  consequence  of  sin  was  the 
dissolution  of  the  body  or  the  wretchedness  of  the  soul, — they  all  agree 
that  the  banishment  of  souls  into  the  realm  of  blackness  under  the  grave 
was  a  part  of  the  penalty  of  sin.  Some  of  them  maintained,  as  we  think, 
that,  had  there  been  no  sin,  souls  would  have  passed  to  heaven  in  glorified 
bodies ;  others  of  them  maintained,  as  we  think,  that,  had  there  been  no 
iin,  they  would  have  lived  eternally  upon  earth  in  their  present  bodies ; 
but  all  of  them  agreed,  it  is  undisputed,  that  in  consequence  of  sin  souls 
were  condemned  to  the  under-world.  No  man  would  have  seen  the 
dismal  realm  of  the  sepulchre  had  there  not  been  sin.  The  earliest 
Hebrew  conception  was  that  all  souls  went  down  to  a  common  abode, 
to  5p>end  eternity  in  dark  slumber  or  nerveless  groping.  This  view 
was  first  modified  soon  after  the  Persian  captivity,  by  the  expectation 
that  there  would  be  discrimination  at  the  resurrection  which  the  Jews 
had  learned  to  look  for,  when  the  just  should  rise  but  the  wicked  should 
be  left. 

The  next  alteration  of  their  notions  on  this  subject  was  the  subdivision 
of  the  under-world  into  Paradise  and  Gehenna, — a  conception  known 
among  them  probably  as  early  as  a  century  before  Christ,  and  very  pro- 
minent with  them  in  the  apostolic  age.  "  When  Rabbi  Jochanan  was 
dying,  his  disciples  asked  him,  *  Light  of  Israel,  main  pillar  of  the  right, 
thou  strong  hammer,  why  dost  thou  weep  ?'  He  answered,  *  Two  paths 
open  before  me,  the  one  leading  to  bliss,  the  other  to  torments ;  and  I 
know  not  which  of  them  will  be  my  doom.'"*  "Paradise  is  separated 
from  hell  by  a  distance  no  greater  than  the  width  of  a  thread."*  So,  in 
Christ's  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  Abraham's  bosom  and  hell  are  two 
divisions.  "  There  are  three  doors  into  Gehenna :  one  in  the  wilderness, 
where  Korah  and  his  company  were  swallowed ;  one  in  the  sea,  where 
Jonah  descended  when  he  *  cried  out  of  the  belly  of  hell ;'  one  in  Jeru- 
salem, for  the  Lord  says,  *  My  furnace  is  in  Jerusalem.'  "^     "  The  under- 


4  SefaocCtcvn,  in  1  Cor.  zr.  44.  *  Talmud,  tnet  Berachoth. 
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world  is  divided  into  palaces,  each  of  which  is  so  large  that  it  would  take 
a  man  three  hundred  years  to  roam  over  it.  There  are  distinct  apart- 
ments where  the  hell-punishments  are  inflicted.  One  place  is  so  dark 
that  its  name  is  'Night-of-Horrors.'^''  **In  Paradise  there  are  certain 
mansions  for  the  pious  from  the  Gentile  peoples,  and  for  those  mundane 
kings  who  have  done  kindness  to  the  Israelites."*  '*The  fire  of  Gehenna 
was  kindled  on  the  evening  of  the  first  Sabbath,  and  shall  never  be  ex- 
tinguished."*' The  Egyptians,  Persians,  Hindus,  and  Greeks,  with  all 
of  whom  the  Jews  held  relations  of  intercourse,  had,  in  their  popular 
representations  of  the  under-world  of  the  dead,  regions  of  peace  and 
honor  for  the  good,  and  regions  of  fire  for  the  bad.  The  idea  may  have 
been  adopted  from  them  by  the  Jews,  or  it  may  have  been  at  last  deve- 
loped among  themselves,  first  by  the  imaginative  poetical,  afterwards 
by  the  literally  believing,  transference  below  of  historical  and  local 
imagery  and  associations,  such  as  those  connected  with  the  ingulfing  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  fire  and  sulphur,  and  with  the  loathed  fires  in 
the  valley  of  Ilinnom. 

Many  of  the  Rabbins  believed  in  the  transmigration  or  revolution  of 
souls,  an  immemorial  doctrine  of  the  East,  and  developed  it  into  the  most 
ludicrous  and  marvellous  details.**  But,  with  the  exception  of  those  who 
adopted  this  Indian  doctrine,  the  Rabbins  supposed  all  departed  soak 
to  be  in  the  under-world,  some  in  the  division  of  Paradise,  others  in  that 
of  hell.  Here  they  fancied  these  souls  to  be  longingly  awaiting  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah.  **  Messiah  and  the  patriarchs  weep  together  in  Paradise 
over  the  delay  of  the  time  of  the  kingdom."*'  In  this  quotation  the 
Messiah  is  represented  as  being  in  the  under-world,  for  the  Jews  expected 
that  he  would  be  a  man,  very  likely  some  one  who  had  already  lived. 
For  a  delegation  was  once  sent  to  ask  Jesus,  "  Art  thou  Elias?  art  thou 
the  Messiah?  art  thou  that  prophet?"  Light  is  thus  thrown  upon  the 
Rabbinical  saying  that  "it  was  doubted  whether  the  Messiah  would 
come  from  the  living,  or  the  dead."*'  Borrowing  some  Persian  modes 
of  thinking,  and  adding  them  to  their  own  inordinate  national  pride,  the 
Rabbins  soon  began  to  fancy  that  the  observance  or  non-observance  of 
the  Pharisaic  ritual,  and  kindred  particulars,  must  exert  a  great  effect  in 
determining  the  destination  of  souls  and  their  condition  in  the  under- 
world. Observe  the  following  quotations  from  the  Talmud.  "Abraham 
sits  at  the  gate  of  hell  to  see  that  no  Israelite  enters."  "  Circumcision  is 
so  agreeable  to  God,  that  he  swore  to  Abraham  that  no  one  who  was 
circumcised  should  descend  into  hell."**  *•  What  does  Abraham  to  those 
circumcised  who  have  sinned  too  much  ?  He  takes  the  foreskins  from 
Gentile  boys  who  died  witliout  circumcision,  and  places  them  on  those 


s  Schrttder,  Satxnngen  and  Gebr&ache  dos  Talmadisch-Rabbinifichen  Judenthums,  s.  408. 
*  Schoettgen,  in  Johan.  xiv.  2.    ^o  Nov.  Test,  ex  Talmude.  etc  illnstratum  a  J.  G.  Heiuchen,  p.llB. 
11  BMoage,  HIat.  of  Jewa,  lib.  iv.  cap.  30.    Also,  Traditions  of  the  Rabbini,  in  Bkckwood  far  April, 
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Jews  who  were  circumcised  but  have  become  godless,  and  then  kicks 
them  into  hell."^  Hell  here  denotes  that  division  in  the  under-world 
where  the  condemned  are  punished.  The  younger  Buxtorf,  in  a  pre- 
itkce  to  his  father's  '^Synagoga  Judaica/'  gives  numerous  specimens 
of  Jewish  representations  of  ''the  efficacy  of  circumcision  being  so  great 
that  no  one  who  has  undergone  it  shall  go  down  into  hell.''  Children 
can  help  their  deceased  parents  out  of  hell  by  their  good  deeds,  prayers, 
and  offerings.**  "  Beyond  all  doubt,"  says  Gfrorer,  "  the  ancient  Jewish 
synagogue  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  supererogatory  good  works,  the 
2n«frit  of  which  went  to  benefit  the  departed  souls."*^  Here  all  souls 
were,  in  the  imder-world,— -either  in  that  part  of  it  called  Paradise,  or 
in  that  named  Gehenna, — according  to  certain  conditions.  But  in 
whichever  place  they  were,  and  under  whatever  circumstances,  they 
were  all  tarrying  in  expectation  of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah. 

How  deeply  rooted,  how  eagerly  cherished,  the  Jewish  belief  in  the 
approaching  appearance  of  the  Messiah  was,  and  what  a  splendid  group 
of  ideas  and  imaginations  they  clustered  around  his  reign,  are  well-known 
£EM;t8.  He  was  to  be  a  descendant  of  royal  David,  an  inspired  prophet, 
priest,  and  king,  was  to  subdue  the  whole  earth  beneath  his  Jewish  sceptre 
and  establish  from  Jerusalem  a  theocratic  empire  of  unexampled  glory, 
holiness,  and  delight.  In  so  much  the  consent  was  general  and  ear- 
nest; though  in  regard  to  many  further  details  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  an  incongruous  diversity  of  opinions.  They  supposed  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah  would  be  preceded  by  ten  frightful  woes,*^  also  by  the 
appearance  of  the  prophet  Elias  as  a  forerunner.'*  There  are  a  few 
passages  in  the  Rabbinical  writings  which,  unless  they  were  forged  and 
interpolated  by  Christians  at  a  late  period,  show  that  there  were  in  the 
Jewish  mind  anticipations  of  the  personal  descent  of  the  Messiah  into 
the  under*world.*  "After  this  the  Messiah,  the  son  of  David,  came  to 
the  gates  of  the  under-world.  But  when  the  bound,  who  are  in  Gehenna, 
saw  the  light  of  the  Messiah,  they  began  rejoicing  to  receive  him,  saying, 
'  He  shall  lead  us  up  from  this  darkness.' "  *'  The  captives  shall  ascend 
from  the  under-world,  Schechinah  at  their  head."'*  Gfrorer  derives  the 
origin  of  the  doctrine  that  Christ  rescued  souls  out  of  the  under-world, 
from  a  Jewish  notion,  preserved  in  the  Talmud,^  that  the  just  patriarchs 
sometimes  did  it."  Bertholdt  adduces  Talmudical  declarations  to  show 
that  through  the  Messiah  "God  would  hereafter  liberate  the  Israelites 


u  Uteeomenger,  th.  U.  lup.  ri.  b.  340.  *•  Ibid.  s.  368. 

V  a«aclilchte  des  UrdirlstenthQinB,  sweit.  abth.  8.  186.  Maimooides  alflo  asserts  the  doctrine 
•f  ■spereR^Wtofy  wmtIu:  mo  p.  SST  of  H.  H.  BOTnard^t  Belectioni  from  the  Yad  Hachasakah  of 
XaiiDonldaa. 

u  SorenhiuiTU,  Miachna,  pars  tertia,  p.  908.  i*  Ligfatfbot,  in  Matt.  zvii.  10. 

s>  Ibr  a  general  Tiew  of  the  Jewish  eecbatology,  see  Qfrtfrer,  Oeachichte  des  UrchristenthttmR, 
kapt.  X. ;  SisenmBDger,  Sntdocktes  Jndenthum,  th.  ii.  kap.  zv.-xriL 

a  BebooOiaD,  De  Xenia,  Ub.  tL  cap.  r.  apcf.  1.  "Kifenmeogsr,  th.U.«.a4;^^&i. 

■  Owrliirlify  ViebrbtJkt^  rUL  b.  184. 
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from  the  under- world,  on  account  of  the  merit  of  circumcision."'* 
Schoettgen  quotes  this  statement  from  the  Sohar: — *'  Messia  shall  die,  and 
shall  remain  in  the  state  of  death  a  time,  and  shall  rise."^  The  so-called 
Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  says,  in  the  seventh  chapter,  "  My  son,  the  Christ, 
shall  die :  then  follow  the  resurrection  and  the  judgment."  Although 
it  is  clear,  from  various  other  sources,  as  well  as  from  the  account  in 
John  xii.  34,  that  there  was  a  prevalent  expectation  among  the  Jews 
that  "the  Messiah  would  abide  forever,"  it  also  seems  quite  certain 
that  there  were  at  the  same  time  at  least  obscure  presentiments,  based 
on  prophecies  and  traditions,  that  he  must  die, — that  an  important  part 
of  his  mission  was  connected  with  his  death.  This  appears  from  such 
passages  as  we  have  cited  above,  found  in  early  Rabbinical  writers,  who 
w^ould  certainly  be  very  unlikely  to  borrow  and  adapt  a  new  idea  of  such 
a  character  from  the  Christians ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  Jesus 
assumes  his  death  to  be  a  part  of  the  Messianic  fate  and  interprets  the 
Scriptures  as  necessarily  pointing  to  that  effect.  He  charges  his  disciples 
with  being  "fools  and  blind''  in  not  so  understanding  the  doctrine;  thus 
seeming  to  imply  that  it  w^as  plainly  known  to  some.  But  this  question— 
the  origin  of  the  idea  of  a  suffering,  atoning,  dying  Messiah — is  con- 
fessedly a  very  nice  and  obscure  one.  The  evidence,  the  silence,  the 
inferences,  the  presumptions  and  doubts  on  the  subject  are  such,  that 
some  of  the  most  thorough  and  impartial  students  say  they  are  unable  to 
decide  either  way. 

However  the  foregoing  question  be  decided,  it  is  admitted  by  all  that 
the  Jews  earnestly  looked  for  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  as  an  accom- 
paniment of  the  Messiah's  coming.  Whether  Christ  was  to  go  down  into 
the  under-world,  or  to  sit  enthroned  on  Mount  Zion,  in  either  case  the 
dead  should  come  up  and  live  again  on  earth  at  the  blast  of  his  summon- 
ing trumpet.  Rabbi  Jeremiah  commanded,  "  When  you  bury  me,  put 
shoes  on  my  feet,  and  give  me  a  staff  in  my  hand,  and  lay  me  on  one 
side,  that  when  the  Messiah  comes  I  may  be  ready."*  Most  of  the 
Rabbins  made  this  resurrection  partial.  "  Whoever  denies  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  shall  have  no  part  in  it,  for  the  very  reason  that 
he  denies  it.""  Rabbi  Abbu  says,  "A  day  of  rain  is  greater  than  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead ;  because  the  rain  is  for  all,  while  the  resur- 
rection is  only  for  the  just."*  "Sodom  and  Gomorrah  shall  not  rise 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."*  Rabbi  Cliebbo  says,  "  The  patri- 
archs so  vehemently  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  land  of  Israel, 
because  those  who  are  dead  in  that  land  shall  be  the  first  to  revive 
and  shall  devour  his  years,  [the  years  of  the  Messiah.]  But  for  those 
just  who  are  interred  beyond  the  holy  land,  it  is  to  be  understood 


**  Cbristologia  Jadsorum  Jean  Apostoloramqae  iEtate,  sect,  34,  (De  Descensn  HeoBln  ad  Inftnoi.) 
*  De  Mewia,  lib.  Ti.  cap.  v.  sect.  2. 

o  Lightfoot,  in  Matt,  xxrii.  52.  S7  Witdos,  Disaertatio  de  Seculo,  etc.  sact  9. 

"Nov.  Teat,  Dlastntum,  etc.  a  Meuschen,  p.  62.  ^  Schoettgen,  in  Johan.  vi.  89. 
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hftt  Crod  will  make  a  passage  in  the  earth,  through  which  they  will 
>e  rolled  until  they  reach  the  land  of  Israel/'^  Rabbi  Jochanan 
ajB,  *'  Moses  died  out  of  the  holy  land,  in  order  to  show  that  in  the 
tame  way  that  God  will  raise  up  Moses,  so  he  will  raise  all  those  who 
ibserve  bis  law."  The  national  bigotry  of  the  Jews  reaches  a  pitch  of 
extravagance  in  some  of  their  views  that  is  amusing.  For  instance,  they 
leelare  that  **  one  Israelitish  soul  is  dearer  and  more  important  to  God 
Jian  all  the  souls  of  a  whole  nation  of  the  Gentiles  V*  Again,  they  say, 
*  When  God  judges  the  Israelites,  he  will  stand,  and  make  the  judgment 
tnief  and  mild ;  when  he  judges  the  Gentiles,  he  will  sit,  and  make  it 
long  and  severe  V  They  affirm  that  the  resurrection  will  be  effected  by 
means  of  a  dew ;  and  they  quote  to  that  effect  this  verse  from  Canticles : 
— "  I  sleep,  but  my  heart  waketh ;  my  head  is  filled  with  dew,  and  my 
locks  with  drops  of  the  night.''  Some  assert  that  '*  the  resurrection  will 
M  immediately  caused  by  God,  who  never  gives  to  any  one  the  three 
keys  of  birth,  rain,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.''  Others  say  that 
the  power  to  raise  and  judge  the  dead  will  be  delegated  to  the  Messiah, 
md  even  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  trumpet  whose  formidable  blasts 
will  then  shake  the  universe  is  to  be  one  of  the  horns  of  that  ram  which 
Abraham  offered  up  instead  of  his  son  Isaac !  Some  confine  the  resur- 
rection to  faithful  Jews,  some  extend  it  to  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  some 
think  all  the  righteous  of  the  earth  will  have  part  in  it,  and  some  stretch 
its  pale  around  all  mankind  alike.'^  They  seem  to  agree  that  the  repro- 
bate would  either  be  left  in  the  wretched  regions  of  Sheol  when  the  just 
nose,  or  else  be  thrust  back  after  the  judgment,  to  remain  there  forever. 
It  was  believed  that  the  righteous  after  their  resurrection  would  never 
die  again,  but  ascend  to  heaven.  The  Jews  after  a  time,  when  the 
increase  of  geographical  knowledge  had  annihilated  from  the  earth  their 
old  Eden  whence  the  sinful  Adam  was  expelled,  changed  its  location 
into  the  sky.  Thither,  as  the  later  fables  ran,  Elyah  was  borne  in  his 
chariot  of  fire  by  the  horses  thereof.  Rabbi  Pinchas  says,  "Carefulness 
leads  us  to  innocence,  innocence  to  purity,  purity  to  sanctity,  sanctity 
to  humility,  humility  to  fear  of  sins,  fear  of  sins  to  piety,  piety  to  the 
holy  spirit,  the  holy  spirit  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  to  the  prophet  Elias.""  The  writings  of  the  early 
Christian  Fathers  contain  many  allusions  to  this  blessed  habitation  of 
saintii  above  the  clouds.  It  is  illustrated  in  the  following  quaint  Rabbi- 
nical narrative.  Rabbi  Jehosha  ben  Levi  once  besought  the  angel  of 
death  to  take  him  up,  ere  he  died,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Paradbe. 
Standing  on  the  wall,  he  suddenly  snatched  the  angel's  sword  and  sprang 
orer,  swearing  by  Almighty  God  that  he  would  not  come  out.  Death 
not  allowed  to  enter  Paradise,  and  the  son  of  Levi  did  not  restore 


■  BrikueCtfra.  D*  Miwto,  lib.  tI.  cap.  tI.  Mct  27. 

■  8c*  n  abto  rtfawrtition  on  Jewish  Notions  of  the  Resorrection  of  the  Dead,  prefixed  to  UUBL^'br 
ngr^  TnuMUUoB  of  Atbeoafons  <m  tbe  Hemimctioa. 

Whciim,  pU9  ^rtia,  p.  909. 
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his  sword  until  he  had  promised  to  be  more  gentle  towards  the  dying." 
The  righteous  were  never  to  return  to  the  dust,  but  "  at  the  end  of  the 
thousand  years/' — the  duration  of  the  Messiah's  earthly  reign, — **  when 
the  Lord  is  lifted  up,  God  shall  fit  wings  to  the  just,  like  the  wings  of 
eagles.'*'^  In  a  word,  the  Messiah  and  his  redeemed  ones  would  ascend 
into  heaven  to  the  right  hand  of  God.  So  Paul,  who  said,  "  I  am  s 
Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee,"  declares  that  when  the  dead  have 
risen  "we  shall  be  caught  up  in  the  clouds  to  be  forever  with  the  Lord." 
We  forbear  to  notice  a  thousand  curious  details  of  speculation  and 
fancy  in  which  individual  Rabbins  indulged ;  for  instance,  their  common 
notion  concerning  the  bone  luZy  the  single  bone  which,  withstanding 
dissolution,  shall  form  the  nucleus  of  the  resurrection-body.  It  was  s 
prevalent  belief  with  them  tliat  tlie  resurrection  would  take  place  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  in  proof  of  which  they  quote  this  text  from  Joel:— 
"  Let  the  heathen  be  wakened  and  come  up  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat; 
for  there  will  I  sit  to  judge  the  nations  around."  To  this  day,  wherever 
scattered  abroad,  faithful  Jews  cling  to  the  expectation  of  the  lies> 
siah's  coming,  and  associate  with  his  day  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.* 
The  statement  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  "  The  king  is  held  in  the  galle- 
ries," means,  says  a  Rabbinical  book,  "  that  the  Messiah  is  detained  in 
Paradise,  fettered  by  a  woman's  hair!"  Every  day,  throughout  the 
world,  every  consistent  Israelite  repeats  the  words  of  Moses  Maimonides, 
the  peerless  Rabbi,  of  whom  it  is  a  proverb  that  **  from  Moses  to  Moses 
there  arose  not  a  Moses:" — **  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith  that  the  Mes- 
siah will  come,  and  though  he  delays,  nevertheless,  I  will  always  expect 
him  till  he  come."  Then  shall  glory  cover  the  living,  and  the  risen, 
children  of  Israel,  and  confusion  fall  on  their  Gentile  foes.  In  almost 
every  inch  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  a  Jew  l^as  been  buried. 
All  over  the  slopes  of  the  hill-sides  around  lie  the  thick-clustering 
sepulchral  slabs,  show^iug  how  eagerly  the  chosen  people  seek  to  sleep  in 
the  very  spot  where  the  first  rising  of  the  dead  shall  be.  Entranced 
and  mute, 

**  In  old  Jehoehaphat's  vale,  they 

Of  Israel  think  the  assembled  world 
Will  stand  upon  that  awful  day, 

When  the  Ark's  light,  aloft  nnftirrd, 
Among  the  opening  clouds  shall  shine, 
SiTinity's  own  radiant  shrine." 

Any  one  feimiliar  with  the  Persian  theology^  wiU  at  once  notice  a 
striking  resemblance  between  many  of  its  dogmas  and  those,  first,  of 
Pharisaism,  secondly,  of  the  popular  Christianity.  Some  examination  of 
this  subject  properly  belongs  here.    There  is,  then,  as  is  well  known,  a 

»  SchrMer,  s.  419.  *<  Schoettgen,  de  Messia,  lib.  yi.  cap.  Ti.  aect.  23 ;  cap.  viL  a.  9^  4 

*  John  Allen,  Modem  Judaism,  ch.  Ti.  and  xt. 

^  See  Abriss  dor  Religion  Zoroasters  nach  den  Zendbiichem,  von  Abb6  Voucher,  in  Ktenfcsrt 
Armta,  buDd  I  zwdt  anhsng,  n.  328-342. 
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circle  or  group  of  ideas,  particularly  pertaining  to  eschatology,  which 
appear  in  the  later  Jewish  writings,  and  remarkably  correspond  to  those 
held  by  the  Parsees,  the  followers  of  Zoroaster.  The  same  notions  also 
reappear  in  the  early  Christianity  as  popularly  understood.  We  will 
specify  some  of  these  correspondences.  The  doctrine  of  angels,  received 
by  the  Jews, — their  names,  oflSces,  rank,  and  destiny, — was  borrowed  and 
formed  by  them  during  and  just  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  is  much 
like  that  which  they  found  among  their  enslavers.'^  The  guardian  angels 
appointed  over  nations,  spoken  of  by  Daniel,  are  Persian.  The  angels 
(called  in  the  AiK>calypse  "  the  seven  spirits  of  God  sent  forth  into  all  the 
earth,'*  in  Zechariuh  '*  the  seven  eyes  of  God  which  run  to  and  fro 
through  all  the  earth,"  are  the  Amschaspands  of  the  Persian  faith.  The 
wars  of  the  angels  are  described  as  minutely  by  the  old  Persians  as 
by  Milton.  The  Zend-Avesta  pictures  Ahriman  pregnant  with  Death, 
{dU  altc  fvbllenschlatige^  todschwatigcre  Ahriman^)  as  Milton  describes  the  womb 
of  Sin  bearing  that  fatal  monster.  The  Gahs,  or  second  order  of  angels, 
the  Persians  supposed,*®  were  employed  in  preparing  clothing  and  laying 
it  up  in  heaven  to  clothe  the  righteous  after  the  resurrection, — a  fancy 
frequent  among  the  Rabbins  and  repeatedly  alluded  to  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. With  both  the  Persians  and  the  Jews,  all  our  race — ^both  sexes 
— sprang  from  one  original  man.  With  both,  the  first  pair  were  seduced 
and  ruined  by  means  of  fruit  which  the  devil  gave  to  them.  With  both, 
there  was  a  belief  in  demoniacal  possessions,  devils  or  bad  spirits  enter- 
ing human  bodies.  With  both,  there  was  the  expectation  of  a  great 
Deliverer, — ^the  Persian  Sosiosch,  the  Jewish  Messiah, — ^whose  coming 
would  be  preceded  by  fearful  woes,  who  would  triumph  over  all  evil. 
raise  the  dead,  judge  the  world,  separate  the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
purge  the  earth  with  fire,  and  install  a  reign  of  glorious  blessedness.^ 
'*  The  conception  of  an  under-world,"  says  Dr.  Riith, "  was  known  centuries 
before  Zoroaster ;  but  probably  he  was  the  first  to  add  to  the  old  belief 
the  idea  that  the  under-world  was  a  place  of  purification,  wherein  souls 
were  purged  from  all  traces  of  sin."*^  Of  this  belief  in  a  subterranean 
purgatory  there  are  numerous  unmistakable  evidences  and  examples  in 
the  Rabbinical  writings." 

These  notions  and  others  the  Pharisees  early  adopted,  and  wrought 
into  the  texture  of  what  they  called  the  "  Oral  Law,"  that  body  of 
verbally-transmitted  legends,  precepts,  and  dogmas,  afterwards  written 
out  and  collected  in  the  Mischna,  to  which  Christ  repeatedly  alluded 
with  such  severity,  saying,  "  Ye  by  your  traditions  make  the  command- 
ments of  God  of  none  effect."    To  some  doctrines  of  kindred  character 


«  SchiMw,  p.  88(.  "  Ta^na,  H&  411.    RIeaker,  zweit  anf.  a.  108. 

*  Die  Wf*HjMi  Schriftra  der  Parsen,  von  Dr.  F.  ^iegel,  lup.  U.  88.  32-^)7.  Stndien  and  KriUken, 
Ittfii,  tead  L,  <*Ial  die  Lalure  tod  der  Auferstehung  dee  Leibea  nicht  ein  al^Perai■che  Lehre?**  F. 
Vork,  Mytbett  dir  Altea  Perser  als  Quellen  ChriBtUcher  QlaobeiMlehreii  and  RitnaUen. 

•  Ma  gmuMliiailiaii  Glanbeiulehre,  Ton  Dr.  Iduard  lUttb.  a.  450. 

«  8m,  ta  urn,  L  Eabbida  Jhoadi^ta,  Sjaoptit  Dogmtitam  Uhri  Sohar,  pp.  108,  IM,  \VL 
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and  origin  with  these  Paul  refers  when  he  warns  his  readers  against 
**the  worshipjung  of  angels/'  '' endless  genealogies/'  **  philosophy  falsely 
so  called/'  and  various  besetting  heresies  of  the  time.  But  others  were 
so  woven  and  assimilated  into  the  substance  of  the  popular  Judaism  of 
the  age,  as  inculcated  by  the  Rabbins,  that  Paul  himself  held  them,  the 
lingering  vestiges  of  his  earnest  Pharisaic  education  and  organized  ex- 
perience. They  naturally  found  their  way  into  the  Apostolic  Church, 
principally  composed  of  Ebionites,  Christians  who  had  been  Jews ;  and 
from  it  they  were  never  separated,  but  have  come  to  us  in  seeming 
orthodox  garb,  and  are  generally  retained  now.  Still,  they  were  errors. 
They  are  incredible  to  the  thinking  minds  of  to-day.  It  is  best  to  get 
rid  of  them  by  the  truth,  that  they  are  pagan  growths  introduced  into 
Christianity,  but  to  be  discriminated  from  it.  By  removing  these  anti- 
quated and  incredible  excrescences  from  the  real  religion  of  Christ,  we 
shall  save  the  essential  faith  from  the  suspicion  which  their  association 
with  it,  their  fancied  identity  with  it,  invites  and  provokes. 

The  correspondences  between  the  Persian  and  the  Pharisaic  faith,  in 
regard  to  doctrines,  are  of  too  arbitrary  and  peculiar  a  character  to  allow 
us  for  a  moment  to  suppose  them  to  have  been  an  independent  product 
spontaneously  developed  in  the  two  nations;  though  even  in  that  case 
the  doctrines  in  question  have  no  sanction  of  authority,  not  being  Mosaic 
nor  Prophetic,  but  only  Rabbinical.  One  must  have  received  from  the 
other.  Which  was  the  bestower  and  which  the  recipient  is  quite  plain.* 
There  is  not  a  whit  of  evidence  to  show,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ample  pre- 
sumption to  disprove,  that  a  certain  cycle  of  notions  were  known  among 
the  Jews  previous  to  a  period  of  most  intimate  and  constant  intercourse 
between  them  and  the  Persians.  But  before  that  period  those  notions 
were  an  integral  part  of  the  Persian  theology.  Even  Prideaux  admits 
that  the  first  Zoroaster  lived  and  Magianism  flourished  at  least  a 
thousand  years  before  Christ.  And  the  dogmas  we  refer  to  are  funda- 
mental features  of  the  religion.  These  dogmas  of  the  Persians,  not 
derived  from  the  Old  Testament  nor  known  among  the  Jews  before  the 
captivity,  soon  after  that  time  began  to  show  themselves  in  their  litera- 
ture, and  before  the  opening  of  the  New  Testament  were  prominent 
elements  of  the  Pharisaic  belief.  The  inference  is  unavoidable  that  the 
confluence  of  Persian  thought  and  feeling  with  Hebrew  thought  and 
feeling,  joined  with  the  materials  and  flowing  in  the  channels  oi  the 
subsequent  experience  of  the  Jews,  formed  a  mingled  deposit  about  the 
age  of  Christ,  which  deposit  was  Pharisaism.  Again :  the  doctrines 
common  to  Zoroastrianism  and  Pharisaism  in  the  former  seem  to  be 
prime  sources,  in  the  latter  to  be  late  pi^oducts.  In  the  former,  they 
compose  an  organic,  complete,  inseparable  system ;  in  the  latter,  they 
are  disconnected,  mixed  piecemeal,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  his- 
torically traceable  to  an  origin  beyond  the  native,  national  mind.     It  is 

^LUcke,  Einleituug  in  die  Offenbarung  dea  JuhaunM,  kap.  2,  sect.  8. 
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a  significant  fact  that  the  abnormal  symbolic  beasts  described  by  several 
of  the  Jewish  prophets,  and  in  the  Apocalypse,  were  borrowed  from 
Persian  art.  Sculptures  representing  these  have  been  brought  to  light 
by  the  recent  researches  at  Persepolis.  Finally,  all  early  ecclesiastical 
history  incontestably  shows  that  Persian  dogmas  exerted  on  the  Chris* 
tianity  of  the  first  centuries  an  enormous  influence,  a  pervasive  and  per> 
verting  power  unspent  yet,  and  which  it  is  one  of  the  highest  tasks  of 
honest  and  laborious  Christian  students  in  the  present  day  to  explain, 
define,  and  separate.  What  was  that  Manichseanisln  which  nearly  filled 
Christendom  for  a  hundred  years, — what  was  it,  in  great  part,  but  an 
influx  of  tradition,  speculation,  imagination,  and  sentiment,  from  Persia? 
The  Gnostic  Christians  even  had  a  scripture  called  *'  Zoroaster's  Apoca- 
lypse."** The  "  wise  men  from  the  east,"  who  knelt  before  the  infant 
Christ,  "and  opened  their  treasures,  and  gave  him  gifts,  gold,  frank- 
incense, and  myrrh,"  were  Persian  Magi.  We  may  imaginatively  regard 
that  sacred  scene  as  an  emblematical  figure  of  the  far  different  tributes 
which  a  little  later  came  from  their  country  to  his  religion, — the  unfor- 
tunate contributions  that  permeated  and  corrupted  so  much  of  the  form 
m  which  it  thenceforth  appeared  and  spread.  In  the  pure  gospel's 
pristine  day,  ere  it  had  hardened  into  theological  dogmas  or  become 
encumbered  with  speculations  and  comments,  from  the  lips  of  God's 
Anointed  Son  repeatedly  fell  the  earnest  warning,  "  Beware  of  the  leaven 
of  the  Pharisees."  There  is  far  more  need  to  have  this  warning  intelli- 
gently heeded  now,  coming  with  redoubled  emphasis  from  the  Master's 
own  mouth,  "Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees."  For,  as  the 
goepel  is  now  generally  set  forth  and  received,  that  leaven  has  leavened 
well-nigh  the  whole  lump  of  it. 


CHAPTER  X. 

GREEK   AND   ROMAN   DOCTRINE  OF  A   FUTURE   LIFE. 

Thk  disembodied  soul,  a^  conceived  by  the  Greeks,  and  after  them  by 
the  Romans,  is  material,  but  of  so  thin  a  contexture  that  it  cannot  be 
felt  with  the  hands.  It  is  exhaled  with  the  dying  breath,  or  issues 
through  a  warrior's  wounds.  The  sword  passes  through  its  uninjured  form 
as  thitNigh  the  air.  It  is  to  the  body  what  a  dream  is  to  waking  action. 
Retaralng  the  shape,  lineaments,  and  motion  the  man  had  in  life,  it  is 
immediately  recognised  upon  appearing.    It  quits  the  body  with  much 

^EJeaker,  Zeod-Aretta,  bnad  il.  anluuig  i.  s.  12. 
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reluctance,  leaving  tliat  wann  and  vigorous  investiture  for  a  chill  and 
forceless  existence.  It  glides  along  without  noise  and  very  swiftly,  like  a 
shadow.  It  is  unable  to  enter  the  lower  kingdom  and  be  at  peace  until 
it«  deserted  body  has  been  buried  with  sacred  rites :  meanwhile,  naked 
and  sad,  it  flits  restlessly  about  tlie  gates,  uttering  doleful  moans. 

The  early  Greek  authors  describe  the  creation  as  a  stupendous  hollow 
globe  cut  in  the  centre  by  the  plane  of  the  earth.  The  upper  hemi- 
sphere is  lighted  by  beneficent  luminaries ;  the  lower  hemisphere  is  filled 
with  unvarying  blackness.  The  top  of  the  higher  sphere  is  Heaven,  the 
bright  dwelling  of  the  Olympian  gods ;  its  bottom  is  the  surface  of  thf 
earth,  the  home  of  living  men.  The  top  of  the  lower  sphere  is  Hades. 
the  abode  of  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  ;  its  bottom  is  Tartarus,  the  prison 
of  the  Titans,  rebellious  giants  vanquished  by  Zeus.  Earth  lies  half-way 
from  the  cope  of  Heaven  to  the  floor  of  Tartarus.  This  distance  is  so 
great  that,  atx^ording  to  Ilesiod,  it  would  take  an  anvil  nine  days  to  fall 
from  the  centre  to  the  nadir.  Some  of  the  ancients  seem  to  have  sur- 
mised the  sphericity  of  the  earth,  and  to  have  thought  that  Hades  was 
simply  its  dark  side,  the  dead  being  our  antipodes.  In  the  Odyssey. 
Ulysses  reaches  Hades  by  sailing  across  the  ocean-stream  and  passing  the 
eternal  night-land  of  the  Cimmerians,  whereupon  he  comes  to  the  edge 
of  Acheron,  the  moat  of  Pluto's  sombre  house.  Virgil  also  says,  **  One 
pole  of  the  earth  to  us  always  points  aloft;  but  the  other  is  seen  by  black 
Styx  and  the  infernal  ghosts,  where  either  dead  night  forever  reigns  or 
else  Aurora  returns  thither  from  us  and  brings  them  back  the  day."* 
But  the  prevalent  notion  evidently  was  that  Hades  was  an  immense  hol- 
low region  not  far  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  that  it  was  to  be 
reached  by  descent  through  some  cavern,  like  that  at  Avernus. 

This  subterranean  place  is  the  destination  of  all  alike,  rapacious  Orcus 
sparing  no  one,  good  or  bad.  It  is  wrapped  in  obscurity,  as  the  etymolog}' 
of  its  name  implies, — a  place  whore  one  cannot  see. 


"  No  sun  eVr  Rilds  tlio  gloomy  horrors  there ; 
No  cheerful  gules  refresh  the  stagnaut  air." 


The  dead  are  disconsolate  in  this  dismal  realm,  and  the  living  shrink 
from  entering  it,  except  as  a  refuge  from  intolerable  aflfiictions.  The 
shade  of  the  princeliest  hero  dwelling  there — the  swift-footed  Achillen — 
says,  *'  I  would  wish,  being  on  earth,  to  serve  for  hire  another  man  of 
poor  estate,  rather  than  rule  over  all  the  dead."  Souls  carry  there  their 
physical  peculiarities,  the  fresh  and  ghastly  likenesses  of  the  wounds 
which  have  despatched  them  thither,  so  that  they  are  known  at  sight. 
Companies  of  fellow-countrymen,  knots  of  friends,  are  together  there, 
preserving  their  remembrance  of  earthly  fortunes  and  beloved  relatives 
left  behind,  and  eagerly  questioning  each  newly-arriving  soul  for  tidings 
from  above.     When  the  soul  of  Achilles  is  told  of  the  glorious  deeds  of 
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Neoptolemus,  "  he  goes  away  taking  mighty  steps  through  the  meadow 
of  asphodel  in  joyfulness,  because  he  had  heard  that  his  son  was  very 
illustrious."'  Sophocles  makes  the  dying  Antigone  say,  ''Departing,  I 
strongly  cherish  the  hope  that  I  shall  be  fondly  welcomed  by  my  father, 
and  by  my  mother,  and  by  my  brother."'  It  is  important  to  notice  that, 
according  to  the  early  and  popular  view,  this  Hades,  the  ''  dark  dwelling 
of  the  joyless  images  of  deceased  mortals,"  is  the  destination  of  universal 
humanity.  In  opposition  to  its  dolorous  gloom  and  repulsive  inanity  are 
vividly  pictured  the  glad  light  of  day,  the  glory  and  happiness  of  life. 
"  Not  worth  so  much  to  me  as  my  life,"  says  the  incomparable  son  of 
Peleus,  '*are  all  the  treasures  which  populous  Troy  possessed,  nor  all 
which  the  stony  threshold  of  Phoebus  Apollo  contains  in  rocky  Pytho. 
Oxen,  and  fat  sheep,  and  trophies,  and  horses  with  golden  manes,  may  be 
acquired  by  effort ;  but  the  breath  of  man  to  return  again  is  not  to  be 
obtained  by  plunder  nor  by  purchase,  when  once  it  has  passed  the  bamer 
of  his  teeth." 

It  is  not  probable  that  all  the  ornamental  details  associated  by  the 
poets  with  the  fate  and  state  of  the  dead — as  they  are  set  forth,  for  in- 
stance, by  Virgil  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  ^neid — were  ever  credited  as 
literal  truth.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  essential  features 
of  this  mythological  scenery  were  accepted  in  the  vulgar  belief.  For  in- 
stance, that  the  popular  mind  honestly  held  that,  in  some  vague  sense  or 
other,  the  ghost,  on  leaving  the  body,  flitted  down  to  the  dull  banks  of 
Acheron  and  offered  a  shadowy  obolus  to  Charon,  the  slovenly  old  ferry- 
man, for  a  passage  in  his  boat,  seems  attested  not  only  by  a  thousand 
averments  to  that  effect  in  the  current  literature  of  the  time,  but  also  by 
the  invariable  custom  of  placing  an  obolus  in  the  dead  man's  mouth  for 
that  purpose  when  he  was  buried. 

The  Greeks  did  not  view  the  banishment  of  souls  in  Hades  as  a  punish- 
ment for  sin,  or  the  result  of  any  broken  law  in  the  plan  of  things.  It 
was  to  them  merely  the  fulfilment  of  the  inevitable  fate  of  creatures 
who  must  die,  in  the  order  of  nature,  like  successive  growths  of  flowers, 
and  whose  souls  were  too  feeble  to  rank  with  gods  and  climb  into 
Olympus.  That  man  should  cease  from  his  substantial  life  on  the  bright 
«arth  and  subside  into  sunless  Hades,  a  vapid  form,  with  nerveless  limbs 
and  &int  voice,  a  ghostly  vision  bemoaning  his  existence  with  idle 
lamentation,  or  busying  himself  with  the  misty  mockeries  of  his  former 
pursuits,  was  melancholy  enough  ;  but  it  was  his  natural  destiny,  and  not 
an  avenging  judgment. 

Bat  that  powerful  instinct  in  man  which  desires  to  see  villany 
punished  and  goodness  rewarded  could  not  fail,  among  so  cultivated  a 
people  as  the  Greeks,  to  develop  a  doctrine  of  future  compensation  for 
the  contrasted  deserts  of  souls.  The  earliest  trace  of  the  idea  of  retri- 
bution which  we  find  carried  forward  into  the  invisible  world  is  the 
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punishment  of  the  Titans,  those  monsters  who  tried  by  piling  up  moun- 
tains to  storm  the  heavenly  abodes,  and  to  wrest  the  Thunderer's  bolts 
from  his  hand.  This  germ  is  slowly  expanded;  and  next  we  read  of  a  few 
specified  criminals,  who  had  been  excessively  impious,  personally  offiending 
Zeus,  condemned  by  his  direct  indignation  to  a  severe  expiation  in  Tar- 
tarus. The  insulted  deity  wreaks  his  vengeance  on  the  tired  Sisjrphus, 
the  mocked  Tantalus,  the  gnawed  Tityus,  and  others.  Afterwards  we 
meet  the  statement  that  condign  retribution  is  always  inflicted  for  the 
two  flagrant  sins  of  perjury  and  blasphemy.  Finally,  we  discern  a  gene- 
ral prevalence  of  the  belief  that  punishment  is  decreed,  not  by  vindic- 
tive caprice,  but  on  the  grounds  of  universal  morality,  all  souls  being 
obliged  in  Hades  to  pass  before  Rliadamanthus,  Minos,  or  JSacus, — ^three 
upright  judges, — to  be  dealt  with,  according  to  their  merits,  with  impar- 
tial accuracy.  The  distribution  of  poetic  justice  in  Hades  at  last  be- 
came, in  many  authors,  so  melodramatic  as  to  furnish  a  fair  subject  for 
burlesque.  Some  ludicrous  examples  of  this  may  be  seen  in  Lucian's 
Dialogues  of  the  Dead.  A  fine  instance  of  it  is  also  furnished  in  the 
Emperor  Julian's  Symposium.  The  gods  prepare  for  the  Roman  empe- 
rors a  banquet,  in  the  air,  below  the  moon.  The  good  emperors  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  table  with  honors ;  but  the  bad  ones  are  hurled  headlong 
down  into  Tartarus,  amidst  the  derisive  shouts  of  the  spectators. 

As  the  notion  that  the  wrath  of  the  gods  would  pursue  their  enemies 
in  the  future  state  gave  rise  to  a  belief  in  the  punishments  of  Tartarus, 
so  the  notion  that  the  distinguishing  kindness  of  the  gods  would  follow 
their  favorites  gave  rise  to  the  myth  of  Elysium.  The  Elysian  Fields 
were  earliest  portrayed  lying  on  the  western  margin  of  the  earth,  stretch- 
ing from  the  verge  of  Oceanus,  where  the  sun  set  at  eve.  They  were 
fringed  with  perpetual  green,  perfumed  with  the  fragrance  of  flowers, 
and  eternally  fanned  by  refreshing  breezes.  They  were  represented 
merely  as  the  select  abode  of  a  small  number  of  living  men,  who  were 
either  the  mortal  relatives  or  the  special  favorites  of  the  gods,  and  who 
were  transported  thither  without  tasting  death,  there  to  pass  an  immor- 
tality which  was  described,  with  great  inconsistency,  sometimes  as  purely 
happy,  sometimes  as  joyless  and  wearisome.  To  all  except  a  few  chosen 
ones  this  region  was  utterly  inaccessible.  Homer  says,  "  But  for  you, 
O  Menelaus,  it  is  not  decreed  by  the  gods  to  die ;  but  the  immortals  will 
send  you  to  the  Elysian  plain,  because  you  are  the  son-in-law  of  Zeus."* 
Had  the  inheritance  of  this  clime  been  proclaimed  as  the  reward  of 
heroic  merit,  had  it  been  really  believed  attainable  by  virtue,  it  would 
have  been  held  up  as  a  prize  to  be  striven  for.  The  whole  account,  as  it 
was  at  first,  bears  the  impress  of  imaginative  fiction  as  legibly  upon  Ha 
front  as  the  story  of  the  dragon-watched  garden  of  Hesperus's  daughters, 
whose  trees  bore  golden  apples,  or  the  story  of  the  enchanted  isle  in 
the  Arabian  tales. 

«  Odyaaey,  lib.  iv.  II.  555-570. 
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The  early  location  of  Elysium,  and  the  conditions  of  admission  to  it, 
were  gradually  changed ;  and  at  length  it  reappeared,  in  the  under-world, 
aa  the  abode  of  the  just.  On  one  side  of  the  primitive  Hades  Tartarus 
had  now  been  drawn  up  to  admit  the  condemned  into  its  penal  tortures, 
and  on  the  other  side  Elysium  was  lowered  down  to  reward  the  justified 
by  receiving  them  into  its  peaceful  and  perennial  happiness;  while,  be- 
tween the  two,  Erebus  remained  as  an  intermediate  state  of  negation  and 
gloom  for  unsentenced  shades.  The  highly-colored  descriptions  of  this 
subterranean  heaven,  frequently  found  thenceforth,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed were  rarely  accepted  as  solid  verities.  They  were  scarcely  ever 
used,  to  our  knowledge,  as  motives  in  life,  incitement  in  difficulties,  con- 
solation in  sorrow.  They  were  mostly  set  forth  in  poems,  works  even 
professedly  fictitious.  They  were  often  denied  and  ridiculed  in  speeches 
and  writings  received  with  public  applause.  Still,  they  unquestionably 
exerted  some  influence  on  the  common  modes  of  thought  and  feeling, 
had  a  shadowy  seat  in  the  popular  imagination  and  heart,  helped  men  to 
conceive  of  a  blessed  life  hereafter  and  to  long  for  it,  and  took  away 
something  of  the  artificial  horror  with  which,  under  the  power  of  rooted 
superstition,  their  departing  ghosts  hailed  the  dusky  limits  of  futurity : — 

Nun  tacitaa  Erebi  sedefl,  DiUaque  profundi 
PallidA  regna  petunt." 

Vint,  then,  from  a  study  of  the  Greek  mythology  we  find  all  the  dead 
— a  dull  populace  of  ghosts — ^fluttering  through  the  neutral  melancholy 
of  Hades  without  discrimination.  And  finally  we  discern  in  the  world 
of  the  dead  a  sad  middle  region,  with  a  Paradise  on  the  right  and  a  Hell 
on  the  left,  the  whole  presided  over  by  three  incorruptible  judges,  who 
appoint  the  new-comers  their  places  in  accordance  with  their  deserts. 

The  question  now  arises.  What  did  the  Greeks  think  in  relation  to  the 
ascent  of  human  souls  into  heaven  among  the  gods  ?  Did  they  except 
none  from  the  remediless  doom  of  Hades  ?  Was  there  no  path  for  the 
wisest  and  best  souls  to  climb  starry  Olympus  ?  To  dispose  of  this  inquiry 
Curly,  four  distinct  considerations  must  be  examined.  First,  Ulysses  sees 
in  the  infernal  regions  the  image  of  Herakles  shooting  the  shadows  of 
the  Stymphalian  birds,  while  his  soul  is  said  to  be  rejoicing  with  fair- 
l^ged  Hebe  at  the  banquets  of  the  immortal  gods  in  the  skies.  To  ex- 
plain this,  we  must  remember  that  Herakles  was  the  son  of  Alcmene,  a 
mortal  woman,  and  of  Zeus,  the  king  of  the  gods.  Accordingly,  in  the 
flames  on  Mount  Oeta,  the  surviving  ghost  which  he  derived  from  his 
mother  descends  to  Hades,  but  the  purified  soul  inherited  from  his  father 
has  the  proper  nature  and  rank  of  a  deity,  and  is  received  into  the 
Olympian  eynod^  Of  course  no  blessed  life  in  heaven  for  the  generality 
of  men  is  here  implied.  Herakles,  being  a  son  and  favorite  of  Zeus,  has 
a  corresponding  destiny  exceptional  from  that  of  other  men. 

*(hU,  Met.  UlKix,tt.  M6-27& 
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Secondly,  another  double  representation,  somewhat  similar,  but  having 
an  entirely  different  interpretation,  occurs  in  the  CAse  of  Orion,  the 
handsome  Hyrian  hunter  whom  Artemis  loved.  At  one  time  he  is  de- 
scribed, like  the  spectre  of  the  North  American  Indian,  chasing  over  the 
Stygian  plain  the  disembodied  animals  he  had  in  his  lifetime  killed  on 
the  mountains : — 

**  Swift  through  the  gloom  a  giant  hunter  flies : 
A  ponderous  brazen  mace,  with  direful  sway. 
Aloft  he  whirls  to  crush  the  savage  prey ; 
Grim  beasts  in  trains,  that  by  his  truncheon  fell, 
Nuw,  phantom  forms,  shoot  o*er  the  lawn  of  hell.** 

In  the  common  belief  this,  without  doubt,  was  received  as  actual  fact. 
But  at  another  time  Orion  is  deified  and  shown  as  one  of  the  grandest 
constellations  of  the  sky, — 

"  A  beltetl  giant,  who,  with  arm  uplift, 
Threatening  the  throne  of  Zeus,  forever  stands, 
Sublimely  impious.'* 

This,  obviously,  is  merely  a  poetic  symbol,  a  beautiful  artifice  employed 
by  the  poets  to  perpetuate  a  legend  by  associating  it  with  the  imperish- 
able hieroglyphs  of  the  galaxy.  It  is  not  credible  that  men  imagined 
that  group  of  stars — only  outlined  in  such  shape  by  the  help  of  arbitrary 
fancy — to  be  literally  the  translated  hunter  himself.  The  meaning 
simply  was  that  he  was  immortalized  through  the  eternal  linking  of  his 
name  and  form  with  a  stellar  cluster  which  would  always  shine  upon  men. 
"  The  reverence  and  gratitude  of  a  weak  world  for  the  heroes  and  bene- 
factors they  could  not  comprehend,  named  them  divinities,  whom  they 
did  star  together  to  an  idolatrous  immortality  which  nationalized  the 
heavens"  with  the  shining  shapes  of  the  great  and  brave.  These  types 
of  poetry,  symbols  lent  to  infant  science,  were  never  meant  to  indicate  a 
literal  translation  and  metamorphosis  of  human  souls,  but  were  honors 
paid  to  the  memories  of  illustrious  men,  emblems  and  pledged  securities 
of  their  unfading  fame.  With  what  glorious  characters,  with  what  forms 
of  deathless  beauty,  defiant  of  decay,  the  sky  was  written  over !  Go  out 
this  evening  beneath  the  old  rolling  dome,  when  the  starry  scroll  is  out- 
spread, and  you  may  still  read  the  reveries  of  the  marvelling  minds  of 
the  antique  world,  as  fresh  in  their  magic  loveliness  as  when  the  bards 
and  seers  of  Olympus  and  the  ^gean  first  stamped  them  in  heaven. 
There  "  the  great  snake  binds  in  his  bright  coil  half  the  mighty  host." 
There  is  Arion  with  his  harp  and  the  charmed  dolphin.  The  fair  Andro- 
meda, still  chained  to  her  eternal  rock,  looks  mournfully  towards  the 
delivering  hero  whose  conquering  hand  bears  aloft  the  petrific  visage  of 
Medusa.  Far  off  in  the  north  the  gigantic  Bootes  is  seen  driving  towards 
the  Centaur  and  the  Scorpion.  And  yonder,  smiling  benignantly  upon 
the  crews  of  many  a  home-bound  ship,  are  revealed  the  twin-brothers, 
joined  in  the  embrace  of  an  undying  friendship. 
Thirdly,  it  is  asserted  by  several  Latin  authors,  in  general  terms,  that 
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the  ghost  goes  to  Hades  but  the  soul  ascends  to  heaven ;  and  it  has  been 
inferred — most  erroneously — that  this  statement  contains  the  doctrine  of 
an  abode  for  men  after  death  on  high  with  the  gods.  Ovid  expresses  the 
real  thought  in  full,  thus: — 

''Terra  tegit  camem ;  tumulam  circnmvolat  umbra; 
Orcus  habet  manra;  spiritas  astra  petit." 

•*The  earth  conceals  the  flesh ;  the  shade  flits  round  the  tomb ;  the  under- 
world receives  the  image ;  the  spirit  seeks  the  stars."  Those  conversant 
with  the  opinions  then  prevalent  will  scarcely  doubt  that  these  words 
were  meant  to  express  the  return  of  the  comjKJsite  man  to  the  primordial 
elements  of  which  he  was  made.  The  particulars  of  the  dissolving  indi- 
vidual are  absorbed  in  the  general  elements  of  the  universe.  Earth  goes 
back  to  earth,  ghost  to  the  realm  of  ghosts,  breath  to  the  air,  fiery 
essence  of  soul  to  the  lofty  ether  in  whose  pure  radiance  the  stars  burn. 
Euripides  expressly  says  that  when  man  dies  each  part  goes  whence 
it  came, — "  the  body  to  the  ground,  the  spirit  to  the  ether."'  There- 
fore the  often-misunderstood  phrase  of  the  Roman  writers,  "the  soul 
seeks  the  stars,"  merely  denotes  the  impersonal  mingling  after  death 
of  the  divine  portion  of  man's  being  with  the  parent  Divinity,  who  was 
supposed  indeed  to  pervade  all  things,  but  more  especially  to  reside 
beyond  the  empyrean. 

Fourthly:  what  shall  be  said  of  the  apotheosis  of  their  celebrated 
heroes  and  emperors  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whereby  these  were 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  deities,  and  seats  were  assigned  them  in 
heaven?  What  was  the  meaning  of  this  ceremony?  It  does  not  sig- 
nify that  a  celestial  immortality  awaits  all  good  men ;  because  it  appears 
as  a  thing  attainable  by  very  few,  is  only  allotted  by  vote  of  the  Senate. 
Neither  was  it  supposed  actually  to  confer  on  its  recipients  equality  of 
attributes  with  the  great  gods,  making  them  peers  of  Zeus  and  Apollo. 
The  homage  received  as  gods  by  Alexander  and  others  during  their  lives, 
the  deification  of  Julius  Ctesar  during  the  most  learned  and  skeptical 
age  of  Rome,  with  other  obvious  considerations,  render  such  a  supposi- 
tion inadmissible.  In  view  of  all  the  direct  evidence  and  collateral  pro- 
babilities, we  conclude  that  the  genuine  import  of  an  ancient  apotheosis 
wafi  this :  that  the  soul  of  the  deceased  person  so  honored  was  admitted, 
in  deference  to  his  transcendent  merits,  or  as  a  special  favor  on  the  part 
of  the  gods,  into  heaven,  into  the  divine  society.  He  was  really  a  human 
soul  still,  but  was  called  a  god  because,  instead  of  descending,  like  the 
multitude  of  human  souls,  to  Hades,  he  was  taken  into  the  abode  and 
company  of  the  gods  above  the  sky.  This  interpretation  derives  sup- 
port from  the  remarkable  declaration  of  Aristotle,  that  "  of  two  friends 
one  muBt  be  unwilling  that  the  other  should  attain  apotheosis,  because 
in  socli  case  they  most  be  forever  separated."^  One  would  be  in  Olympus, 
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the  other  in  ITados.  The  belief  that  any,  even  a  favored  few,  could  ever 
obtain  this  blessing,  was  of  quite  limited  development,  and  probably 
sprang  from  the  esoteric  recesses  of  the  Mysteries.  To  call  a  human 
soul  a  god  is  not  so  bold  a  speech  as  it  may  seem.  Plotinus  says, 
**  Whoever  has  wisdom  and  true  virtue  in  soul  itself  differs  but  little 
from  superior  beings,  in  this  alone  being  inferior  to  them, — that  he  is 
in  body.  Such  an  one,  dying,  may  therefore  properly  say,  with  Empe- 
docle^s, — 

*  Farewell !  a  god  immortal  now  am  I.'  ** 

The  expiring  Vespasian  exclaimed,  "  I  shall  soon  be  a  god."*  Mure 
says  that  the  doctrine  of  apotheosis  belonged  to  the  Greeco-Pelasgic  race 
through  all  their  history.*  Seneca  severely  satirizes  the  ceremony,  and 
the  popular  belief  which  upheld  it,  in  an  elaborate  lampoon  called  Apo- 
colocyntosis,  or  the  reception  of  Claudius  among  the  pumpkins.  The 
broad  travesty  of  Deification  exhibited  in  Pumpkin ification  obviously 
measures  the  distance  from  the  honest  credulity  of  one  class  and  period 
to  the  keen  infidelity  of  another. 

One  of  the  most  important  passages  in  Greek  literature,  in  whatever 
aspect  viewed,  is  composed  of  the  writings  of  the  great  Theban  lyrist 
Let  us  see  what  representation  is  there  made  of  the  fate  of  man  in  the 
unseen  world.  The  ethical  perception,  profound  feeling,  and  searching 
mind  of  Pindar  could  not  allow  him  to  remain  satisfied  with  the  undis- 
criminating  views  of  the  future  state  prevalent  in  his  time.  Upon  such  a 
man  the  problem  of  death  must  weigh  as  a  conscious  burden,  and  his 
reflections  would  naturally  lead  him  to  improved  conclusions.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  him  representing  the  Blessed  Isles  not  as  the  haven  of  a 
few  favorites  of  the  gods,  but  as  the  reward  of  virtue ;  and  the  punish- 
ments of  the  wicked,  too,  are  not  dependent  on  fickle  inclinations,  but 
are  decreed  by  immutable  right.  Ho  does  not  describe  the  common 
multitude  of  the  dead,  leading  a  dark  sad  existence,  like  phantoms  in  a 
dream :  his  references  to  death  and  Hades  seem  cheerful  in  comparison 
with  those  of  many  other  ancient  Greek  authors.  Dionysius  the  Rhetori- 
cian, speaking  of  his  Threne^s, — dirges  sung  at  funerals, — says,  "  Simonidee 
lamented  the  dead  pathetically,  Pindar  magnificently." 

His  conceptions  of  the  life  to  come  were  inseparably  connected  with 
certain  definite  locations.  He  believe<l  Hades  to  be  the  destination  of 
all  our  mortal  race,  but  conceived  it  subdivided  into  a  Tartarus  for  the 
impious  and  an  Elysium  for  the  righteous.  He  thought  that  the  starry 
firmament  was  the  solid  floor  of  a  world  of  splendor,  bliss,  and  immor- 
tality, inhabited  by  the  gods,  but  fatally  inaccessible  to  man.  When  he 
thinks  of  this  place,  it  is  with  a  sigh, — a  sigh  that  man's  aspirations 
towards  it  are  vain  and  his  attempts  to  reach  it  irreverent.  This  latter 
thought  he  enforces  by  an  earnest  allusion  to  the  myth  of  Bellerophon, 
who,  daring  to  soar  to  the  cerulean  seat  of  the  gods  on  the  winged  ateed 
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Pegasus,  was  punished  for  Lis  arrogance  by  being  hurled  down  headlong. 
The^e  assertions  are  to  be  sustained  by  citations  of  his  own  words. 
The  references  made  are  to  Donaldson's  edition. 

In  the  second  Pythian  Ode'"  Pindar  repeats,  and  would  appear  to 
endorse,  tlie  old  monitory  legend  of  Ixion,  who  for  his  outrageous 
crimes  was  bound  to  an  ever-revolving  wheel  in  Hades  and  made  to 
utter  warnings  against  such  offences  as  his  own.  In  the  first  Pythian  we 
read,  "Hundred-headed  Typhon,  enemy  of  the  gods,  lies  in  dreadful 
Tartarus."'*  Among  the  preserved  fragments  of  Pindar  the  one  num- 
bered two  himdred  and  twenty-three  reads  thus: — "The  bottom  of 
Tartarus  shall  press  thee  down  with  solid  necessities.'*  The  following  is 
from  the  first  Isthmian  Ode : — "  Ho  who,  laying  up  private  wealth,  laughs 
at  the  poor,  does  not  consider  that  ho  shall  close  up  his  life  for  Hades 
without  honor.""  The  latter  part  of  the  tenth  Nemean  Ode  recounts, 
with  every  appearance  of  devout  belief,  the  history  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
the  god-begotten  twins,  who,  reversing  conditions  with  each  other  on 
successive  days  and  nights,  spent  their  interchangeable  immortality  each 
alternately  in  heaven  and  in  Hades.  The  astronomical  interpretation 
of  this  account  may  be  correct;  but  its  applicability  to  the  wondering 
iaith  of  the  earlier  poets  is  extremely  doubtful. 

The  seventh  Isthmian  contains  this  remarkable  sentence : — '*  Unequal 
is  the  fate  of  man :  he  can  think  of  great  things,  but  Ls  too  ephemeral  a 
creature  to  reach  the  brazen-floored  seat  of  the  gods.""  A  similar  senti- 
ment is  expressed  in  the  sixth  Nemean: — "Men  are  a  mere  nothing; 
while  to  the  gods  the  brazen  heaven  remains  a  firm  abode  forever."" 
The  one  hundred  and  second  fragment  is  suppased  to  be  a  part  of  the 
dirge  composed  by  Pindar  on  the  death  of  the  grandfather  of  Pericles. 
it  runs  in  this  way : — "  Whoso  by  good  fortune  has  seen  the  things  in  the 
LoUow  under  the  earth  knows  indeed  the  end  of  life :  he  also  knows  the 
beginning  vouchsafed  by  Zeus."  It  refers  to  initiation  in  the  Eleusinian 
Kyeteries,  and  means  that  the  initiate  understands  the  life  which  follows 
death.  It  is  well  known  that  a  clear  doctrine  of  future  retribution  was 
inculcated  in  the  Mysteries  long  before  it  found  general  publication. 
The  ninety-fifth  fragment  is  all  that  remains  to  us  of  a  dirge  which  ap- 
pears, from  the  allusion  in  the  first  line,  to  have  been  sung  at  a  funeral 
service  performed  at  midnight,  or  at  least  after  sunset.  "  While  it  is 
night  here  with  us,  to  those  below  shines  the  might  of  the  sun ;  and  the 
red-rofiied  meadows  of  their  suburbs  are  filled  with  the  frankincense- 
tree,  and  with  golden  fruits.  Some  delight  themselves  there  with  steeds 
and  exercises,  others  with  games,  others  with  lyres ;  and  among  them  all 
fair-bloeaomilig  fortune  blooms,  and  a  fragrance  is  distilled  through  the 
lovely  region,  and  they  constantly  mingle  all  kinds  of  ofiferings  with  the 
&r-fihining  fire  on  the  altars  of  the  gods."  This  evidently  is  a  picture 
oi  the  happy  scenes  in  the  fields  that  stretch  around  the  City  of  the 
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Blessed  in  the  under-world,  and  is  introduced  as  a  comfort  to  the 
mourners  over  the  dead  body. 

The  ensuing  passage — the  most  important  one  on  our  subject — ^is  from 
the  second  Olympic  Ode."  "  An  honorable,  virtuous  man  may  re^t 
assured  as  to  his  future  fate.  The  souls  of  the  lawless,  departing  from 
this  life,  suffer  punishment.  One  beneath  the  earth,  pronouncing  sen- 
tence by  a  hateful  necessity  imposed  upon  him,  declares  the  doom  for 
offences  committed  in  this  realm  of  Zeus.  But  the  good  lead  a  Ufe 
without  a  tear,  among  those  honored  by  the  gods  for  having  always  de- 
lighted in  virtue:  the  others  endure  a  life  too  dreadful  to  look  upon. 
Wlioever  has  had  resolution  thrice  in  both  worlds  to  stand  finn,  and  to 
keep  his  soul  pure  from  evil,  has  found  the  path  of  Zeus  to  the  tower  of 
Kronos,  where  the  airs  of  the  ocean  breathe  around  the  Isle  of  the 
Blessed,  and  where — some  from  resplendent  trees,  others  from  the  water — 
glitter  golden  flowers,  with  garlands  of  which  they  wreathe  their  wrists 
and  brows  in  the  righteous  assemblies  of  Rhadamanthus,  whom  father 
Kronos  has  as  his  willing  assistant.''  The  "  path  of  Zeus,''  in  the  above 
quotation,  means  the  path  which  Zeus  takes  when  he  goes  to  visit  his 
father  Kronos,  whom  he  originally  dethroned  and  banished,  but  with 
wliom  he  is  now  reconciled,  and  who  has  become  the  ruler  of  the  de- 
parted spirits  of  tlie  just,  in  a  peaceftil  and  joyous  region. 

The  following  passage  constitutes  the  ninety-eighth  fragment.  "To 
those  who  descend  from  a  fruitless  and  ill-starred  life  Persephone  [the 
Queen  of  the  Dead]  will  grant  a  compensation  for  their  former  misfor- 
tune, after  eight  years  [the  judicial  period  of  atonement  and  lustration 
for  great  crimes]  granting  them  their  lives  again.  Then,  illustrious 
kings,  strong,  swift,  wise,  they  shall  become  the  mightiest  leaders;  and 
afterwards  they  shall  be  invoked  by  men  as  sacred  heroes."  In  this 
piece,  as  in  the  preceding  one  where  reference  is  made  to  the  thrice- 
living  man,  is  contained  the  doctrine,  early  brought  from  the  East,  that 
souls  may  repeatedly  return  from  the  dead  and  in  new  bodies  lead  new 
lives.  One  other  fragment,  the  ninety-sixth,  added  to  the  foregoing,  will 
make  up  all  the  important  genuine  j^assages  in  Pindar  relating  to  the 
future  life.  **  By  a  beneficent  allotment,  all  travel  to  an  end  freeing 
from  toil.  The  body  indeed  is  subject  to  the  power  of  death ;  but  the 
eternal  image  is  left  alive,  and  this  alone  is  allied  to  the  gods.  When 
we  are  asleep,  it  sliows  in  many  dreams  the  approaching  judgment  con- 
cerning happiness  and  misery."  When  our  physical  limbs  are  stretched 
in  insensible  repose,  tlie  inward  spirit,  rallying  its  sleepless  and  prophetic 
powers,  foretells  the  balancing  awards  of  another  world. 

Wo  must  not  wholly  confound  with  tlie  mythological  schemes  of  the 
vulgar  creed  the  belief  of  the  nobler  philosophers,  many  of  whom,  as  is 
well  known,  cherished  an  exalted  faith  in  the  survival  of  the  conscious 
soul  and  in  a  just  retribution.     "Strike!"  one  of  them  said,  with  the 
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dauntlefls  courage  of  an  immortal,  to  a  tyrant  who  had  threatened  to 
have  him  brayed  in  a  mortar:  ** strike!  you  may  crush  the  shell  of  Anax- 
archus:  you  cannot  touch  his  life/'  Than  all  the  maze  of  fabulous 
fancies  and  physical  rites  in  which  the  dreams  of  the  poets  and  the 
guesses  of  the  people  were  entangled,  how  much  more 

*'  Just  was  the  prescience  of  the  eternal  goal 
That  gleamed,  'mid  Cyprian  ithades,  on  Zeno's  §oal, 
Or  ahone  to  Plato  in  the  lonely  cave, — 
Qod  In  all  space,  and  life  in  every  grave !" 

An  account  of  the  Greek  views  on  the  subject  of  a  future  life  which 
should  omit  the  doctrine  of  Plato  would  be  defective  indeed.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  sublime  autocrat  in  the  realms  of  intellect  has  transcended 
calculation.  However  coldly  his  thoughts  may  have  been  regarded  by 
his  contemporary  countrymen,  they  soon  obtained  cosmopolitan  audience, 
and — surviving  the  ravages  of  time  and  ignorance,  overleaping  the  bars 
of  rivaJ  schools  and  sects,  appreciated  and  dififused  by  the  loftiest  spirits 
of  succeeding  ages,  closely  blended  with  their  own  speculations  by  many 
Christian  theologians — have  held  an  almost  unparalleled  dominion  over 
the  minds  of  millions  of  men  for  more  than  fifty  generations. 

In  the  various  dialogues  of  Plato,  written  at  different  j>eriods  of  his 
life,  there  are  numerous  variations  and  inconsistencies  of  doctrine. 
There  are  also  many  mythical  passages  obviously  intended  as  symbolic 
statements,  poetic  drapery,  by  no  means  to  be  handled  or  looked  at 
as  the  severe  outlines  of  dialectic  truth.  Furthermore,  in  these  works 
there  are  a  vast  number  of  opinions  and  expressions  introduced  by  the 
interlocutors,  who  often  belong  to  antagonistic  schools  of  philosophy,  and 
for  which,  of  course,  Plato  is  not  to  be  held  responsible.  Making  allowance 
for  these  facts,  and  resolutely  grappling  with  the  many  other  difficulties 
of  the  task,  we  shall  now  attempt  to  exhibit  what  we  consider  were  the 
real  teachings  of  Plato  in  relation  to  the  fate  of  the  soul.  This  exposi- 
tion, sketchy  as  it  is,  and  open  to  question  as  it  may  be  in  some  particu- 
lars, is  the  carefully-weighed  result  of  earnest,  patient,  and  repeated 
study  of  all  the  relevant  passages. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  plain  that  Plato  had  a  firm  religious  and  phi- 
losophical faith  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  was  continually 
attracting  his  thoughts,  making  it  a  favorite  theme  with  him  and  exert- 
ing no  faint  influence  on  his  life.  This  faith  rested  both  on  ancient  tra- 
ditions, to  which  he  frequently  refers  with  invariable  reverence,  and  on 
metaphysical  reasonings,  which  he  over  and  over  presents  in  forms  of 
coDscientious  elaboration.  There  are  two  tests  of  his  sincerity  of  faith  *. 
first,  that  he  always  treats  the  subject  with  profound  seriousness; 
secondly,  that  he  always  uses  it  as  a  practical  motive.  "  I  do  not  think,'* 
Mid  Socrates,  *'  that  any  one  who  should  now  hear  us,  even  though  he 
were  a  comic  poet,  would  say  that  I  am  talking  idly."**    Again,  referring 
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to  Ilomer's  description  of  the  judgments  in  Hades,  he  says,  "  I,  therefore, 
C'allicles,  am  persuaded  by  these  accounts,  and  consider  how  I  may  ex- 
hibit my  soul  before  the  judge  in  the  most  healthy  condition.""  "To  a 
base  man  no  man  nor  god  is  a  friend  on  earth  while  living,  nor  under  it 
when  dead,"  say  the  souls  of  their  ancestors  to  the  living;  "but  live 
honorably,  and  when  your  destined  fate  brings  you  below  you  shall  come 
to  us  as  friends  to  friends.""  '*  We  are  plants,  not  of  earth,  but  of 
heaven."*  We  st^irt,  then,  with  the  affirmation  that  Plato  honestly  and 
cordially  believed  in  a  future  life. 

Secondly,  his  ethical  and  spiritual  beliefs,  like  those  of  nearly  all  the 
ancients,  were  closely  interwoven  with  physical  theories  and  local  re- 
lations. The  world  to  him  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  celestial  region 
of  ideas,  and  the  mundane  region  of  material  phenomena,— corresponding 
pretty  well,  as  Lewes  suggests,  to  our  modern  conception  of  heaven  and 
earth.  Near  the  close  of  the  Phnedo,  Socrates  says  that  the  earth  is  not 
of  the  kind  and  magnitude  usually  supposed.  "  We  dwell  in  a  decayed 
and  corroded,  muddy  and  filthy  region  in  the  sediment  and  hollows  of 
the  earth,  and  imagine  that  we  inhabit  its  upper  parts;  just  aa  if  one 
dwelling  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea  should  think  that  he  dwelt  on  the  sea, 
and,  beholding  the  sun  through  the  water,  should  imagine  that  the  sea 
was  the  heavens.  So,  if  we  could  fly  up  to  the  summit  of  the  air — as 
fishes  emerging  from  the  sea  to  behold  what  is  on  the  earth  here — ind 
emerge  hence,  we  should  know  that  the  true  earth  is  there.  The  people 
there  dwell  with  the  gods,  and  see  things  as  they  really  are:  and  what 
the  sea  is  to  us  the  air  is  to  them,  and  what  the  air  is  to  us  the  ether  is 
to  them."  Again,  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Republic,  eleventh  chapter, 
the  soul  is  metaphorically  said  in  the  sea  of  this  corporeal  life  to  get 
stones  and  shell-fish  attached  to  it,  and,  fed  on  earth,  to  be  rendered  to 
a  great  extent  earthy,  stony,  and  savage,  like  the  marine  Glaucus,  some 
parts  of  whose  body  were  broken  off  and  others  worn  away  by  the  waves, 
while  such  quantities  of  shells,  sea-weed,  and  stones  had  grown  to  him 
that  he  more  resembled  a  beast  than  a  man.  In  keeping  with  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  Platonic  teaching,  this  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  &llen 
state  of  man  in  his  vile  environment  of  flesh  here  below.  The  soul,  in 
its  earthly  sojourn,  embodied  here,  is  as  much  mutilated  and  degraded 
from  its  equipped  and  pure  condition  in  its  lofty  natal  home,  the  arche- 
typal world  of  Truth  above  the  base  Babel  of  material  existence,  as 
Glaucus  was  on  descending  from  his  human  life  on  the  sunny  shore  to 
his  encrusted  shape  and  blind  prowling  in  the  monstrous  deep. 

At  another  time  Plato  contrasts  the  situation  of  the  soul  on  earth  with 
its  situation  in  heaven  by  the  famous  comparison  of  the  dark  cave.  He 
supposes  men,  unable  to  look  upwards,  dwelling  in  a  cavern  which  has 
an  opening  towards  the  light  extending  lengthwise  through  the  top  of 
the  cavern.     A  great  many  images,  carrying  various  objects  and  talking 
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aloud,  pass  and  repass  along  the  edge  of  the  opening.  Their  shadows 
fall  on  the  side  of  the  cave  below,  in  front  of  the  dwellers  there ;  also 
the  echoes  of  their  talk  sound  back  from  the  wall.  Now,  the  men,  never 
having  been  or  looked  out  of  the  cave,  would  suppose  these  shadows  to 
be  the  real  beings,  these  echoes  the  real  voices.  As  respects  this  figure, 
says  Plato,  we  must  compare  ourselves  with  such  persons.  The  visible 
region  around  us  is  the  cave,  the  sun  is  the  light,  and  the  souFs  ascent 
into  the  region  of  mind  is  the  ascent  out  of  the  cave  and  the  contem- 
plation of  things  above.'-* 

Still  again,  Plato  describes  the  ethereal  paths  and  motions  of  the  gods, 
who,  in  their  chariots,  which  are  the  planets  and  stars,  ride  through  the 
universe,  accompanied  by  all  pure  souls,  "the  family  of  true  science, 
contemplating  things  as  they  really  are."  '*  Reaching  the  summit,  they 
proceed  outside,  and,  standing  on  the  back  of  heaven,  its  revolution 
carries  them  round,  and  they  behold  that  supercelestial  region  which  no 
poet  here  can  ever  sing  of  as  it  deserves.*'  In  this  archetypal  world  all 
souls  of  men  have  dwelt,  though  "few  have  memory  enough  left,"  "after 
their  fall  hither,"  "to  call  to  mind  former  things  from  the  present." 
•'  Now,  of  justice  and  temperance,  and  whatever  else  souls  deem  precious, 
there  are  here  but  faint  resemblances,  dull  images ;  but  beauty  was  then 
splendid  to  look  on  when  we,  in  company  with  the  gods,  beheld  that 
blissful  spectacle,  and  were  initiated  into  that  most  blessed  of  all  mys- 
teries, which  we  celebrated  when  we  were  unaffected  by  the  evils  that 
awaited  us  in  time  to  come,  and  when  we  beheld,  in  the  pure  light, 
perfect  and  calm  visions,  being  ourselves  pure  and  as  yet  unmasked  with 
this  shell  of  a  body  to  which  we  are  now  fettered."^* 

To  suppose  all  this  employed  by  Plato  as  mere  fancy  and  metaphor  is 
to  commit  an  egregious  error.  In  studying  an  ancient  author,  we  must 
forsake  the  modern  stand-point  of  analysis,  and  envelop  ourselves  in 
the  ftncient  atmosphere  of  thought,  where  poetry  and  science  were 
as  indistingoishably  blended  in  the  personal  beliefs  as  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  are  in  the  common  air.  We  have  not  a  doubt  that  Plato 
means  to  teach,  literally,  that  the  soul  was  always  immortal,  and  that 
in  its  anterior  states  of  existence,  in  the  realm  of  ideas  on  high,  it  was 
in  the  midst  of  those  essential  realities  whose  shifting  shadows  alone 
it  can  behold  in  its  lapsed  condition  and  bodily  imprisonment  here. 
That  he  closely  intertwisted  ethical  with  physical  theories,  spiritual  des- 
tinies with  insphering  localities,  the  fortunes  of  men  with  the  revolutions 
of  the  earth  and  stars,  is  a  fact  which  one  can  hardly  read  the  Timseiis 
and  fail  to  see;  a  fact  which  continually  reappears.  It  is  strikingly 
shown  in  his  idea  of  the  consummation  of  all  things  at  regular  epochs 
determined  by  the  recurrence  of  a  grand  revolution  of  the  universe, — a 
period  vulgarly  known  imder  the  name  of  the  "  Platonic  Year.""  The 
second  point,  therefore,  in  the  present  explanation  of  Plato's  doctrine 
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of  another  life,  is  the  conception  that  there  is  in  the  empyrean  a  glo- 
rious world  of  incorruptible  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness,  the  place  of 
the  gods,  the  native  haunt  of  souls ;  and  that  human  souls,  having  yielded 
to  base  attractions  and  sunk  into  bodies,  are  but  banished  sojourners  in 
this  phenomenal  world  of  evanescent  shadows  and  illusions,  where  they 
are  "  stung  with  resistless  longings  for  the  skies,  and  only  solaced  by  the 
vague  and  broken  reminiscences  of  their  former  state." 

Thirdly,  Plato  taught  that  after  death  an  unerring  judgment  and  com- 
pensation await  all  souls.  Every  soul  bears  in  itself  the  plain  evidence 
of  its  quality  and  deeds,  its  vices  and  virtues ;  and  in  the  unseen  state  it 
will  meet  inevitable  awards  on  its  merits.  **  To  go  to  Hades  with  a  soul 
full  of  crimes  is  the  worst  of  all  evils."®  "  When  a  man  dies,  he  pos- 
sesses in  the  other  world  a  destiny  suited  to  the  life  which  he  has  led  in 
this."**  In  the  second  book  of  the  Republic  he  says,  "  We  shall  in  Hades 
suffer  the  punishment  of  our  misdeeds  here  ;*'  and  he  argues  at  much 
length  the  absolute  impossibility  of  in  any  way  escaping  this.  The  fact 
of  a  full  reward  for  all  wisdom  and  justice,  a  full  retribution  for  all 
folly  and  vice,  is  asserted  unequivocally  in  scores  of  passages,  most  of 
them  expressly  connecting  the  former  with  the  notion  of  an  ascent  to 
the  bright  region  of  truth  and  intellect,  the  latter  with  a  descent  to  the 
black  penal  realm  of  Hades.  Let  the  citation  of  a  single  further  example 
suffice.  "Some  souls,  being  sentenced,  go  to  places  of  punishment 
beneath  the  earth ;  others  are  borne  upward  to  some  region  in  heaven."* 
He  proves  the  genuineness  of  his  faith  in  this  doctrine  by  continually 
urging  it,  in  the  most  earnest,  unaffected  manner,  as  an  animating  motive 
in  the  formation  of  character  and  the  conduct  of  life,  saying,  **  He  who 
neglects  his  soul  will  pass  lamely  through  existence,  and  again  pass  into 
Hades,  aimless  and  unserviceable."^ 

The  fourth  and  host  step  in  this  exposition  is  to  show  the  particular 
form  in  which  Plato  held  his  doctrine  of  future  retribution, — the  way  in 
which  he  supposed  the  consequences  of  present  good  and  evil  would 
appear  hereafter.  He  received  the  Oriental  theory  of  transmigration. 
kSouls  are  born  over  and  over.  The  banishment  of  the  wicked  to  Tar- 
tarus is  provisional,  a  preparation  for  their  return  to  incarnate  life.  The 
residence  of  the  good  in  heaven  is  contingent,  and  will  be  lost  the 
moment  they  yield  to  carelessness  or  material  solicitations.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  they  are  reborn,  the  happiness  or  misery  of  their 
renewed  existence,  depend  on  their  character  and  conduct  in  their  pre- 
vious career ;  and  thus  a  poetic  justice  is  secured.  At  the  close  of  the 
Timajus,  Plato  describes  the  whole  animal  kingdom  as  consisting  of  de- 
graded human  souls,  from  **  the  tribe  of  birds,  which  were  light-minded 
souls,  to  the  tribe  of  oysters,  which  have  received  the  most  remote  habita- 
tions as  a  punishment  of  their  extreme  ignorance."  **  After  this  manner, 
then,  both  formerly  and  now,  animals  transmigrate,  experiencing  their 
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changes  through  the  loss  or  acquisition  of  intellect  and  folly/'  The 
general  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  is  stated  and  implied  very  frequently 
in  many  of  the  Platonic  dialogues.  Some  recent  writers  have  tried  to 
explain  these  representations  as  figures  of  speech,  not  intended  to  por- 
tray the  literal  facts,  but  merely  to  hint  their  moral  equivalents.  Such 
persons  seem  to  us  to  hold  Plato's  pages  in  the  full  glare  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  read  them  in  the  philosophic  spirit  of  Bacon  and  Comte, 
instead  of  holding  them  in  the  old  shades  of  the  Academy  and  ponder- 
ing them  in  tlie  marvelling  spirit  of  Pythagoras  and  Erapedocles. 

We  are  led  by  the  following  considerations  to  think  that  Plato  really 
meant  to  accredit  the  transmigration  of  souls  literally.  First,  ho  often 
makes  use  of  the  current  poetic  imagery  of  Hades,  and  of  ancient  tradi- 
tions, avowedly  in  a  loose  metaphorical  way,  as  moral  helps,  calling  them 
"  fiibles."  But  the  metempsychosis  he  sets  forth,  without  any  such  quali- 
fication or  guard,  with  so  much  earnestness  and  frequency,  as  a  promise 
and  a  warning,  that  we  are  forced,  in  the  absence  of  any  indication  to 
the  contrary,  to  suppose  that  he  meant  the  statements  as  sober  fact  and 
not  as  mythical  drapery.  As  witli  a  parable,  of  course  wo  need  not  inter- 
pret all  the  ornamental  details  literally ;  but  we  must  accept  the  central 
idea.  And  in  the  present  case  the  fundamental  thought  is  that  of  re- 
peated births  of  the  soul,  each  birth  trailing  retributive  effects  from  the 
foregone.  For  example,  the  last  four  chapters  of  the  tenth  book  of  the 
Republic  contain  the  account  of  Erus,  a  Pamphylian,  who,  after  lying 
dead  on  the  battle-field  ten  days,  revived,  and  told  what  he  had  seen  in 
the  other  state.  Plato  in  the  outset  explicitly  names  this  recital  an 
"apologue."  It  recounts  a  multitude  of  moral  and  physical  particulars. 
These  detaib  may  fairly  enough  be  considered  in  some  degree  a^! 
mythical  drapery,  or  as  the  usual  traditional  painting ;  but  the  essential 
conception  running  through  the  account,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  toKl, 
we  are  not  at  liberty  to  explain  away  as  empty  metaphor.  Now,  that 
6«i8ential  conception  is  precisely  this: — that  souls  after  death  are  adjudgo(l 
to  Hades  or  to  heaven  as  a  recompense  for  their  sin  or  virtue,  and  that. 
after  an  appropriate  sojourn  in  those  places,  they  are  born  again,  the  for- 
mer ascending,  squalid  and  scarred,  from  beneath  the  earth,  the  latter 
descending,  pure,  from  the  sky.  In  perfect  consonance  with  this  con- 
clusion is  the  moral  drawn  by  Plato  from  the  whole  narrative.  He  simply 
Miys,  **  If  the  company  will  be  persuaded  by  me,  considering  the  soul  to 
lie  immortal  and  able  to  bear  all  evil  and  good,  we  shall  always  persevcu-e 
in  the  road  which  leads  upwards.'' 

Secondly,  the  conception  of  the  metempsychosis  is  thoroughly  coherent 
with  Plato's  whole  philosophy.  If  he  was  in  earnest  about  any  doctrine, 
it  was  the  doctrine  that  all  knowledge  is  reminiscence.  The  following 
declaratioius  are  his.  "  Soul  is  older  than  body."  **Souls  are  continually 
bom  orer  again  from  Hades  into  this  life."  ''To  search  and  learn  is 
aimply  to  revire  the  images  of  what  the  soul  saw  in  its  pre-existeivt  &V&lv) 
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of  being  in  the  world  of  realities.""  Why  should  we  hesitate  to  attribute 
a  sincere  belief  in  the  metempsychosis  to  the  acknowledged  author  of 
the  doctrine  that  the  soul  lived  in  another  world  before  appearing  here, 
and  that  its  knowledge  is  but  reminiscence?  If  born  from  the  other 
world  once,  we  may  be  many  times  ;  and  then  all  that  is  wanted  to  com- 
plete the  dogma  of  transmigration  is  the  idea  of  a  presiding  justice.  Had 
not  Plato  that  idea  ? 

Thirdly,  the  doctrine  of  a  judicial  metempsychosis  was  most  profoundly 
rooted  in  the  popular  faith,  as  a  strict  verity,  throughout  the  great  East, 
ages  before  the  time  of  Plato,  and  was  familiarly  known  throughout 
Greece  in  his  time.  It  had  been  imported  thither  by  Musfeus  and 
Orpheus  at  an  early  period,  was  afterwards  widely  recommended  and 
established  by  the  Pythagoreans,  and  was  unquestionably  held  by  many 
of  Plato's  contemporaries.  He  refers  once  to  those  "who  strongly  believe 
that  murderers  who  have  gone  to  Hades  will  be  obliged  to  come  back 
and  end  their  next  lives  by  suffering  the  same  fate  which  they  had  before 
inflicted  on  others."*  It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact  that  he  states  the  con- 
ditions of  transmigration,  and  the  means  of  securing  exemption  from  it, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  Hindus  have  from  immemorial  time : — *'  The 
soul  which  has  beheld  the  essence  of  truth  remains  free  from  harm  until 
the  next  revolution ;  and  if  it  can  preserve  the  vision  of  the  truth  it 
shall  always  remain  free  from  harm,''  that  is,  be  exempt  from  birth ;  but 
"  when  it  fails  to  behold  the  field  of  truth  it  falls  to  the  earth  and  is  im- 
planted in  a  body."®  This  statement — ^and  several  others  in  the  context 
— corresponds  precisely  with  Hindu  theology,  which  proclaims  that  the 
soul,  upon  attaining  real  wisdom, — that  is,  upon  penetrating  beneath  illu- 
sions and  gazing  on  reality, — is  freed  from  the  painful  necessity  of  re- 
peated births.  Now,  since  the  Hindus  and  the  Pythagoreans  held  the 
doctrine  as  a  severe  truth,  and  Plato  states  it  in  the  identical  forms 
which  they  employed,  and  never  implies  that  he  is  merely  poetizing,  we 
naturally  conclude  that  he,  too,  veritably  inculcates  it  as  fact. 

Finally,  we  are  the  more  confirmed  in  this  supposition  when  we  find 
that  his  lineal  disciples  and  most  competent  expounders,  such  as  Proclos, 
and  nearly  all  his  later  commentators,  such  as  Ritter,  have  so  understood 
him.  The  great  chorus  of  his  interpreters,  from  Plotinus  to  Leroux,  with 
scarcely  a  dissentient  voice,  approve  the  opinion  pronounced  by  the 
learned  German  historian  of  philosopliy,  that  **  the  conception  of  the 
metempsychosis  is  so  closely  interwoven  both  with  his  physical  eystesm 
and  with  his  ethical  jis  to  justify  the  conviction  that  Plato  looked  upon  it 
as  legitimate  and  valid,  and  not  as  a  merely  figurative  exposition  of  the 
soul's  life  after  death."  To  sum  up  the  whole  in  one  sentence:  Plato 
taught  with  grave  earnestness  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  subject  to  a 
discriminating  retribution,  which  opened  for  its  temporary  residences 
three  local  regions,  heaven,  earth,  and  Hades,  and  which  sometimes  led 
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it  through  diflferent  grades  of  embodied  being.  **0  thou  youth  who 
thinkest  that  thou  art  neglected  by  the  gods,  the  person  who  has  become 
more  wicked  departs  to  the  more  wicked  souls ;  but  he  who  has  become 
better  departs  to  the  better  souls,  both  in  life  and  in  all  deaths."** 

Whether  Aristotle  taught  or  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul  has 
been  the  subject  of  innumerable  debates  from  his  own  time  until  now. 
It  is  certainly  a  most  ominous  fact  that  his  great  name  has  been  cited  as 
authority  for  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  by  so  many  of  his 
keenest  followers;  for  this  has  been  true  of  weighty  representatives  of 
every  generation  of  his  disciples.  Antagonistic  advocates  have  collected 
from  his  works  a  large  number  of  varying  statements,  endeavoring  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  literal  and  the  figurative,  the  esoteric  and  the  j^opu- 
lar.  It  is  not  worth  our  while  here,  either  for  their  intrinsic  interest  or 
for  their  historic  im j)ortance,  to  quote  the  passages  and  examine  the  argu- 
ments. All  that  is  required  for  our  purpose  may  be  expressed  in  the 
language  of  Ritter,  who  has  carefully  investigated  the  whole  subject : — 
"  No  passage  in  his  extant  works  is  decisive ;  but,  from  the  general  con- 
text of  his  doctrine,  it  is  clear  that  he  had  no  conception  of  the  immor- 
tality of  any  individual  rational  entity."'*^ 

It  would  take  a  whole  volume  instead  of  a  chapter  to  set  forth  the 
multifarious  contrasting  tenets  of  individual  Greek  philosophers,  from 
the  age  of  Pherecydes  to  that  of  lamblichus,  in  relation  to  a  future  life. 
Not  a  few  held,  with  Empedocles,  that  human  life  is  a  penal  state,  the 
doom  of  such  immortal  souls  as  for  guilt  have  been  disgraced  and  ex- 
pelled from  heaven.  "  Man  is  a  fallen  god  condemned  to  wander  on  the 
earthy  sky-aspiring  but  sense-clouded."  Purged  by  a  sufficient  penance, 
he  returns  to  his  former  godlike  existence.  "  When,  leaving  this  body, 
thou  comest  to  the  free  ether,  thou  shalt  be  no  longer  a  mortal,  but  an 
undying  god.*'  Notions  of  this  sort  fairly  represent  no  small  proportion 
of  the  speculations  upon  the  fate  of  the  soul  which  often  reappear 
throughout  the  course  of  Greek  literature.  Another  class  of  philosophers 
are  represented  by  such  names  as  Marcus  Antoninus,  who,  comparing 
death  to  disembarkation  at  the  close  of  a  voyage,  says,  "If  you  land  upon 
another  life,  it  will  not  be  empty  of  gods :  if  you  land  in  nonentity,  you 
will  have  done  with  pleasures,  pains,  and  drudgery.*''^  And  again  ho 
writes,  "  If  souls  survive,  how  has  ethereal  space  made  room  for  them  all 
from  eternity  ?  How  has  the  earth  found  room  for  all  the  bodies  buried 
in  it?  The  solution  of  the  latter  problem  will  solve  the  former.  The 
corpse  turns  to  dust  and  makes  space  for  another :  so  the  spirit,  let  loose 
into  the  air,  after  a  while  dissolves,  and  is  either  renewed  into  another 
8011I  or  absorbed  into  the  universe.  Thus  room  is  made  for  succession."** 
These  passages,  it  will  be  observed,  leave  the  survival  of  the  soul  at  all 
entirely  hypothetical,  and,  even  supposing  it  to  survive,  allow  it  but  a 
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temporary  duration.  Such  was  the  common  view  of  the  great  sect  of  the 
Stoics.  They  all  agreed  that  there  was  no  real  immortality  for  the  soul ; 
but  they  differed  greatly  as  to  the  time  of  its  dissolution.  In  the  words 
of  Cicero,  '*/)/u  wamuros  aiunt  amnios;  semper j  negctnt:"  they  say  souU 
endure  for  a  long  time,  but  not  forever.  Cleanthes  taught  that  th« 
intensity  of  existence  after  death  would  depend  on  the  strength  or  weak- 
ness of  the  j)articular  soul.  Chrysippus  held  that  only  the  souls  of  the 
wise  and  good  would  survive  at  all.**  Paneetius  said  the  soul  always  died 
with  the  body,  because  it  was  born  with  it, — which  he  proved  by  the  re- 
semblances of  children's  souls  to  those  of  their  parents.^  Seneoa  has  a 
great  many  contradictory  passages  on  this  subject  in  his  works ;  but  his 
preponderant  authority,  upon  the  whole,  is  that  the  soul  and  the  body 
perish  together.^  At  one  time  he  says,  '*  The  day  thou  fearest  as  the  last 
is  the  birthday  of  eternity."  '*  As  an  infant  in  the  womb  is  preparing 
to  dwell  in  this  world,  so  ought  we  to  consider  our  present  life  as  a  pre- 
paration for  the  life  to  come."''  At  another  time  he  says,  with  stunning 
bluntness,  **  There  is  nothing  after  death,  and  death  itself  is  nothing." 

Post  mortom  nihil  est,  ipsaque  more  nihiL^ 

Besides  the  mystics,  like  Plotinus,  who  affirmed  the  strict  eternity  of 
the  soul,  and  the  Stoics,  like  Poseidonius,  who  believed  that  the  soul, 
having  had  a  beginning,  must  have  an  end,  although  it  might  endure  for 
a  long  period  after  leaving  the  body,  there  were  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  two  otlier  classes  of  believers  in  a  future  life, — namely,  the  igno- 
rant body  of  the  people,  who  credited,  more  or  less  fully,  the  common  fables 
concerning  Hades;  and  an  educated  body  of  select  minds,  who,  while 
easting  off  the  popular  superstitions,  yet  clung  tenaciously  to  the  great 
feet  of  immortality  in  some  form  or  other,  without  attempting  to  define 
the  precise  mode  of  it. 

There  was  among  the  illiterate  populace,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  even 
from  the  age  of  Eumolpus  to  that  of  Augustus,  a  good  deal  of  firm  faith 
in  a  future  life,  according  to  the  gross  scheme  and  particulars  preserved 
to  us  still  in  the  classic  mythology.  A  thousand  current  allusions  and 
statements  in  the  general  literature  of  those  times  prove  the  actual 
existence  of  a  common  and  literal  belief  in  Hades  with  all  its  accompani- 
ments. This  was  far  from  being,  in  the  average  apprehension,  a  mere 
myth.  Plato  says,  **  Many,  of  tlieir  own  accord,  have  wished  to  descend 
into  Hades,  induced  by  the  hope  of  there  seeing  and  being  with  those 
they  have  loved."*®  He  also  says,  "  When  a  man  is  about  to  die,  the 
stories  of  future  punishment  wliich  he  had  formerly  ridiculed  trouble 
him  with  fears  of  their  truth."***  And  that  frightful  accounts  of  hell 
really  swayed  and  terrified  the  people,  even  so  late  as  the  time  of  the 


w  IMutnrch,  Plac.  Phil.  iv.  7.  »  Txisc.  Quaest  lib.  L  cap.  32. 
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Roman  republic,  appears  from  the  earnest  and  elaborate  arguments  em- 
ployed by  various  writers  to  refute  them. 

The  same  thing  is  shown  by  the  religious  ritual  enacted  at  funerals 
and  festivals,  the  forms  of  public  and  private  worship  observed  till  after 
the  conversion  of  Constantino.  The  cake  of  rice  and  honey  borne  in 
the  dead  hand  for  Cerberus,  the  periodical  offerings  to  the  ghosts  of  the 
<lej>arted,  as  at  the  festivals  called  Feralia  and  Parentalia,"  the  pictures 
of  the  scenery  of  the  under-world,  hung  in  the  temples,  of  which  there 
was  a  famous  one  by  Polygnotus," — all  imply  a  literal  crediting  of  the 
vulgar  doctrine.  Altars  were  set  up  on  the  spots  where  Tiberius  and 
il'aius  Gracchus  were  murdered,  and  services  were  there  performed  in 
lionor  of  their  manes.  Festus,  an  old  Roman  lexicographer  who  lived 
m  the  second  or  third  century,  tells  us  there  was  in  the  Comitium  a 
stone-covered  pit  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  mouth  of  Orcus,  and  was 
opened  three  days  in  the  year  for  souls  to  rise  out  into  the  upper  world.** 
Apuleius  describes,  in  his  treatise  on  "  the  god  of  Socrates,"  the  Roman 
conceptions  of  the  departed  spirits  of  men.  They  called  all  disembodied 
human  souls  "  lemures."  Those  of  good  men  were  **  lares,"  those  of  bad 
men  "larvce."  And  when  it  was  uncertain  whether  the  specified  soul 
was  a  lar  or  a  larva,  it  was  named  "  manes."  The  lares  were  mild  house- 
hold gods  to  their  posterity.  The  larvre  were  wandering,  frightful  shapes, 
harmless  to  the  pious,  but  destructive  to  the  reprobate.** 

The  belief  in  necromancy  is  well  known  to  have  prevailed  extensively 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Aristophanes  represents  the  coward, 
Pisander,  going  to  a  necromancer  and  asking  to  "see  his  own  soul,  which 
liad  long  departed,  leaving  him  a  man  with  breath  alone. "^  In  Latin 
literature  no  popular  terror  is  more  frequently  alluded  to  or  exemplified 
than  the  dread  of  seeing  ghosts.  Every  one  will  recall  the  story  of  the 
pliantom  that  appeared  in  the  tent  of  Brutus  before  the  battle  of  Philippi. 
it  pervades  the  "  Haunted  House"  of  Plautus.  Callimachus  wrote  the 
following  couplet  as  an  epitaph  on  the  celebrated  misanthrope : — 

*^TimoD,  hat'st  thon  the  vrorld  or  Hades  worse?    Speak  cIoat! 
Hades,  0  fool,  tiecause  there  are  more  of  us  here  l*"^ 

Pythagoras  is  said  once  to  have  explained  an  earthquake  as  being  caused 
by  a  synod  of  ghosts  assembled  under  ground !  It  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  numerous  jokes  attributed  to  the  great  Samian ;  a  good  nut  for  the 
spirit-rappers  to  crack.  There  is  an  epigram  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  on 
one  Lyoon,  who  died  of  the  gout : — 

"  He  who  before  could  not  so  much  as  walk  alone. 
The  whole  long  road  to  Hades  travellM  in  one  night  3*^ 

Philo6tratu8  declares  that  the  shade  of  Apollonius  appeared  to  a  skeptical 
disciple  of  his  and  said,  "The  soul  is  immortal."^^    It  is  unquestionable 
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that  the  superstitious  fables  about  the  under-world  and  ghosts  had  a 
powerful  hold,  for  a  very  long  period,  upon  the  Greek  and  Roman 
imagination,  and  were  widely  accepted  as  facts. 

At  the  same  time,  there  were  many  persons  of  more  advanced  culture 
to  whom  such  coarse  and  fanciful  representations  had  become  incredible, 
but  who  still  held  loyally  to  the  simple  idea  of  the  survival  of  the  soul. 
They  cherished  a  strong  expectation  of  another  life,  although  they  rejected 
the  revolting  form  and  drapery  in  which  the  doctrine  was  usually  set 
forth.  Xenophon  puts  the  following  s]>eech  into  the  mouth  of  the  ex- 
piring Cyrus: — "  I  was  never  able,  my  children,  to  persuade  myself  that 
the  soul,  as  long  as  it  was  in  a  mortal  body,  lived,  but  when  it  was  removed 
from  this,  that  it  died ;  neither  could  I  believe  that  the  soul  ceased  to 
think  when  separated  from  the  unthinking  and  senseless  body ;  but  it 
seemed  to  me  most  probable  that  when  pure  and  free  from  any  union 
with  the  body,  then  it  became  most  wise."**  Every  one  has  read  of  the 
young  man  whose  faith  and  curiosity  were  so  excited  by  Plato*8  writings 
that  he  committed  suicide  to  test  the  fact  of  futurity.  Callimachus  tells 
the  story  neatly : — 

"  Cleombrotiis,  the  Arobradao,  haring  said,  '  Farewell, 
0  BUD !'  loap*(I  from  a  lofty  wall  into  the  world 
or  gboets.    No  deadly  ill  hnd  chanced  to  him  at  all ; 
But  ho  had  read  in  Plato's  book  upon  the  soul."* 

The  falling  of  Cato  on  his  sword  at  Utic^,  after  carefully  perusing  the 
Phffjdo,  is  equally  familiar. 

In  the  case  of  Cicero,  too, — notwithstanding  his  fluctuations  of  feeling 
and  the  obvious  contradictions  of  sentiment  in  some  of  his  letters  and 
his  more  deliberate  essays, — ^it  is,  upon  the  whole,  plain  enough  that, 
while  he  always  regarded  the  vulgar  notions  as  puerile  falsehooda^  the 
hope  of  a  glorious  life  to  come  was  powerful  in  him.  This  may  be  stated 
as  the  result  of  a  patient  investigation  and  balancing  of  all  that  he  says 
on  the  subject,  and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  says  it.  To  cite 
and  criticize  the  passages  here  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  too  little 
profit. 

At  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Titus  made  a  speech  to  his  soldiers,  in  the 
course  of  it  saying  to  them,  "Those  souls  which  are  severed  from  their 
fleshly  bodies  by  the  sword  in  battle,  are  received  by  the  pure  ether  and 
joined  to  that  company  which  are  placed  among  the  stars.''"^  The 
beautiful  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  that  loveliest  of  all  the  myths  con- 
cerning the  immortality  of  the  soul,  was  a  creation  by  no  means  foreign 
to  the  prevalent  ideas  and  feelings  of  tlie  time  when  it  was  written. 
The  **  Dissertations"  of  Maximus  Tyrius  abound  with  sentences  like  the 
following.  "Tliis  very  thing  which  the  multitude  call  death  is  the  birth 
of  a  now  life,  and  the  beginning  of  immortality.""  "  When  Pherecydes 
lay  sick,  conscious  of  spiritual  energy,  he  cared  not  for  bodily  disease, 
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his  8oul  standing  erect  and  looking  for  release  from  its  cumbersome 
vestment.  So  a  man  in  chains,  seeing  the  walls  of  his  prison  crumbling, 
waits  for  deliverance,  that  from  the  darkness  in  which  he  has  been  buried 
he  may  soar  to  the  ethereal  regions  and  be  filled  with  glorious  light/'** 

The  conception  of  man  as  a  member  of  the  cosmic  family  of  gods  and 
genii  was  known  to  all  the  classic  philosophers,  and  was  cherished  by  the 
larger  portion  of  them.  Pindar  affirms  one  origin  for  gods  and  men. 
Plato  makes  wise  souls  accompany  the  gods  in  their  excursions  about  the 
sky.  Cicero  argues  that  heaven,  and  not  Hades,  is  the  destination  of  the 
^oul  at  death,  because  the  soul,  being  lighter  than  the  earthly  elements 
surrounding  it  here,  would  rise  aloft  through  the  natural  force  of  gravi- 
tation.** Plutarch  says,  "  Demons  are  the  spies  and  scouts  of  the  gods, 
wandering  and  circuiting  around  on  their  commands.*'  Disembodied 
souls  and  demons  were  the  same.  The  prevalence  of  such  ideas  as  these 
produced  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  imagination  a  profound  sense  of 
invisible  beings,  a  sense  which  was  further  intensified  by  the  popular 
personifications  of  all  natural  forces,  as  in  fountains  and  trees,  full  of 
lajising  naiads  and  rustling  dryads.  An  illustrative  fact  is  furnished 
by  an  effect  of  the  tradition  that  Thetis,  snatching  the  body  of  Achilles 
from  the  funeral-pile,  conveyed  him  to  Leuke,  an  island  in  the  Black 
Sea.  The  mariners  sailing  by  often  fancied  they  saw  his  mighty  shade 
flitting  along  the  shore  in  the  dusk  of  evening.^  But  a  passage  in  Hesiod 
yields  a  more  adequate  illustration  : — "When  the  mortal  remains  of  those 
who  flourished  during  the  golden  age  were  hidden  beneath  the  earth, 
their  souls  became  beneficent  demons,  still  hovering  over  the  world  they 
once  inhabited,  and  still  watching,  clothed  in  thin  air  and  gliding 
rapidly  through  every  region  of  the  earth,  as  guardians  over  the  affairs 
of  men.''" 

Bat  there  were  always  some  who  denied  the  common  doctrine  of  a 
future  life  and  scoffed  at  its  physical  features.  Through  the  absurd 
extravagances  of  poets  and  augurs,  and  through  the  growth  of  critical 
thought,  this  unbelief  went  on  increasing  from  the  days  of  Anaxagoras, 
when  it  was  death  to  call  the  sun  a  ball  of  fire,  to  the  days  of  Catiline, 
when  Julius  Caesar  could  be  chosen  Pontifex  Maximus,  almost  before  the 
Senate  had  ceased  to  reverberate  his  voice  openly  asserting  that  death 
was  the  utter  end  of  man.  Plutarch  dilates  uix>n  the  wide  skepticism 
of  the  Greeks  as  to  the  infernal  world,  at  the  close  of  his  essay  on  the 
maxim,  "Live  concealed."  The  portentous  growth  of  irreverent  un- 
belief, the  immense  change  of  feeling  from  awe  to  ribaldry,  is  made 
obvious  by  a  glance  from  the  known  gravity  of  Hesiod's  "  Descent  of 
Tbeseos  and  Pirithous  into  Hades,"  to  Lucian's  "  Kataplous,"  which  re- 
presents the  cobbler  Mycillus  leaping  from  the  banks  of  the  Styx,  swim- 
ming after  Charon's  boat,  climbing  into  it  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
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tyrant  Megapcnthes  and  tormenting  him  the  whole  way.  Pliny,  in  his 
Natural  History,  affirms  that  death  is  an  everlasting  sleep."*  The  whole 
great  sect  of  the  Epicureans  united  in  supporting  that  belief  by  the 
combined  force  of  ridicule  and  argument.  Their  views  are  the  most  fully 
and  ably  defended  by  the  consummate  Lucretius,  in  his  masterly  poem  on 
the  *'  Nature  of  Things/'  Horace,"  Juvenal,"  Persius,*  concur  in  scout- 
ing at  the  tales  which  once,  when  recited  on  the  stage,  had  made  vast 
audiences  perceptibly  tremble.*  And  Cicero  asks,  **  What  old  woman  is 
so  insane  as  to  fear  these  things  ?"" 

There  were  two  classes  of  persons  who  sought  differently  to  free  man- 
kind from  the  terrors  which  had  invested  the  whole  prospect  of  death 
and  another  world.  The  first  were  the  materialists,  who  endeavored  to 
prove  that  death  was  to  man  the  absolute  end  of  every  thing.  Secondly, 
there  were  the  later  Platonists,  who  maintained  that  this  world  is  the 
only  Hades,  that  heaven  is  our  home,  tliat  all  death  is  ascent  to  better 
life.  **To  remain  on  high  with  the  gods  is  life;  to  descend  into  this 
world  is  death,  a  descent  into  Orcus,"  tliey  said.  The  following  couplet, 
of  an  unknown  date,  is  translated  from  the  Greek  Anthology : — 

*^  Diugenes,  whoK  tub  stood  by  the  road, 
Now,  being  dead,  has  the  stars  for  his  abode.*' 

Macrobius  writes,  in  his  commentary  on  the  **  Dream  of  Scipio,"  "Here, 
on  earth,  is  the  cavern  of  Dis,  the  infernal  region.  The  river  of  oblivion 
is  the  wandering  of  the  mind  forgetting  the  miyesty  of  its  former  life 
and  thinking  a  residence  in  the  body  tlie  only  life.  Phlegethon  is  the 
tires  of  wrath  and  desire.  Acheron  is  retributive  sadness.  Cocytus  it* 
wailing  tears.  Styx  is  the  whirlpool  of  hatreds.  The  vulture  eternally 
tearing  the  liver  is  the  torment  of  an  evil  conscience."** 

To  the  ancient  Greek  in  general, death  was  a  sad  doom.  When  he  lost 
a  friend,  he  sighed  a  melancholy  farewell  after  him  to  the  faded  shore 
of  ghosts.  Summoned  himself,  ho  departed  with  a  lingering  look  at  the 
sun, and  a  tearful  adieu  to  the  bright  day  and  the  green  earth.  To  the 
Jloman,  death  was  a  grim  reality.  To  meet  it  himself  he  girded  up  his 
loins  with  artificial  firmness.  But  at  its  ravages  among  his  friends  he 
wailed  in  anguished  abandonment.  To  his  dying  vision  there  was  indeed 
a  ftiture ;  but  shapes  of  distrust  and  shadow  stood  upon  its  disconsolate 
borders ;  and,  when  the  prosi)ect  had  no  horror,  he  still  shrank  from  its 
poppied  gloom. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

MOHAMMEDAN   DOCTRINE   OF   A   FUTURE  LIFE. 

Islam  has  been  a  mighty  power  in  the  earth  nince  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century.  A  more  energetic  and  trenchant  faith  than  it  was  for  eight 
hundred  years  has  not  appeared  among  men.  Finally  expelled  from  its 
startling  encampments  in  Spain  and  the  Archipelago,  it  still  rules  with 
tenacious  hold  over  Turkey,  a  part  of  Tartary,  Palestine,  Persia,  Arabia, 
and  large  portions  of  Africa.  At  this  moment,  as  to  adherence  and 
influence,  it  is  subordinate  only  to  the  two  foremost  religious  systems 
in  the  world, — Buddhism  and  Christianity.  The  dogmatic  structure  of 
Islam  as  a  theology  and  its  practical  power  as  an  experimental  religion 
offer  a  problem  of  the  gravest  interest.  But  we  must  hasten  on  to  give 
an  exposition  of  merely  those  elements  in  it  which  are  connected  with 
its  doctrine  of  a  future  life. 

It  is  a  matter  of  entire  notoriety  that  there  is  but  the  least  amount 
of  originality  in  the  tenets  of  the  Mohammedan  faith.  The  blending 
together  of  those  tenets  was  distinctive,  the  unifying  soul  breathed  into 
them  was  a  new  creation,  and  the  great  aim  to  which  the  whole  was 
subordinated  was  peculiar;  but  the  component  doctrines  themselves, 
with  slight  exception,  existed  before  as  avowed  principles  in  the  various 
ftystems  of  belief  and  practice  that  prevailed  around.  Mohammed 
ftflojited  many  of  the  notions  and  customs  of  the  pagan  Arabs,  the 
central  dogma  of  the  Jews  as  to  the  unity  of  God,  most  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  innumerable  fanciful  conceits  of  the 
Rabbins,*  whole  doctrines  of  the  Maginns  with  their  details,  some  views 
of  the  Gnostics,  and  extensive  portions  of  a  coiTupted  Christianity, 
grouping  them  together  with  many  modifications  of  his  own,  and  such 
additions  as  his  genius  afforded  and  his  exigencies  required.  The  motley 
strangely  results  in  a  compact  and  systematic  working  faith. 

The  Islamites  are  divided  into  two  great  sects, — the  Sunnees  and  the 
Sheeahs.  The  Arabs,  Tartars,  and  Turks  are  Sunnees,  are  dominant  in 
numbers  and  authority,  are  strict  literalists,  and  are  commonly  con« 
f»idered  the  orthodox  believers.  The  Persians  are  Sheeahs,  are  inferior 
in  point  of  numbers,  are  somewhat  freer  in  certain  interpretations, 
placing  a  mass  of  tradition,  like  the  Jewish  Mischna,  on  a  level  with  the 
Koran,'  and  are  usually  regarded  as  heretical.     To  apply  our  own  eccle- 


1  BabM  Abralmm  Oeiger,  Prize  Vamy  upon  the  qoestion,  propoaed  by  the  UnWcnUy  of  ^uxv, 
••  Was  hftt  Mohamined  mm  dem  Jud^Dtboui  aufgeoomntea  t" 
«  Hmrkk,  Jnmdatkm  of  tb«  fheemh  Trmdlthoa  of  l/oiuunmcd  fn  the  Hyit-al-l-lu\ou\>,  uolo  x. 
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Biastical  phraseologj-  to  them,  the  latter  are  the  Moslem  Protestants,  the 
former  the  Moslem  Catholics.  Yet  in  relation  to  almost  every  thing 
which  should  seem  at  all  fundamental  or  vital  they  agree  in  their 
teachings.  Their  differences  in  general  are  upon  trivial  opinions,  or 
especially  upon  ritual  particulars.  For  instance,  the  Sheeahs  send  all 
the  Sunnees  to  hell  because  in  their  ablutions  they  wash  from  the  elbow 
to  the  finger-tips ;  the  8uunees  return  the  compliment  to  their  rival 
sectarists  because  they  wash  from  the  finger-tips  to  the  elbow.  Within 
these  two  grand  denominations  of  Sheeah  and  Sunnee  are  found  a  mul- 
titude of  petty  sects,  separated  from  each  other  on  various  questions  of 
speculative  faith  and  ceremonial  practice.  Some  take  the  Koran  alone, 
and  that  in  its  plain  literal  sense,  as  their  authority.  Others  read  the 
Koran  in  the  explanatory  light  of  a  vast  collection  of  parables,  proverbs, 
legends,  purporting  to  be  from  Mohammed.  There  is  no  less  than  a 
score  of  mystic  allegorizing  sects'  who  reduce  almost  every  thing  in  the 
Koran  to  symbol,  or  spiritual  signification,  and  some  of  whom — as  the 
Sufis — are  the  most  rapt  and  imaginative  of  all  the  enthusiastic  devotees 
in  the  world. 

A  cardinal  point  in  the  Mohammedan  faith  is  the  asserted  existence 
of  angels,  celestial  and  infernal.  Eblis  Is  Satan.  He  was  an  angel  of 
lofty  rank ;  but  when  God  created  Adam  and  bade  all  the  angels  worship 
him,  Eblis  refused,  saying,  "I  was  created  of  fire,  he  of  clay:  I  am  more 
excellent  and  will  not  bow  to  him."*  UjKjn  this  God  condemned  Eblis 
and  expelled  him  from  Paradise.  He  then  became  the  unappeasable  foe 
and  seducing  destroyer  of  men.  He  is  the  father  of  those  swarms  of 
jins,  or  evil  spirits,  who  crowd  all  hearts  and  space  with  temptations  and 
pave  the  ten  thousand  paths  to  hell  with  lures  for  men. 

The  next  consideration  preliminary  to  a  clear  exhibition  of  our  special 
subject,  is  the  doctrine  of  predo^stination,  the  unflinching  fatalism  which 
pervades  and  crowns  this  religion.  The  breath  of  this  appalling  faith  is 
saturated  with  fatality,  and  its  very  name  of  Islam  means  "Submission." 
In  heaven  the  prophet  saw  a  prodigious  wax  tablet,  called  the  "Pre- 
st^rved  Table,"  on  which  were  written  the  decrees  of  all  events  between 
the  morning  of  creation  and  the  day  of  judgment.  The  burning  core 
of  Mohammed's  preaching  was  the  proclamation  of  the  one  true  God 
whose  volition  bears  the  irresistible  destiny  of  the  universe ;  and  in- 
separably associated  with  this  was  an  intense  hatred  of  idolatry,  fanned 
by  the  wings  of  God's  wrath  and  producing  a  fanatic  sense  of  a  divine 
commission  to  avenge  him  on  his  insulters  and  vindicate  for  him  his 
rightful  worship  from  every  nation.  There  is  an  apparent  conflict 
between  the  Mohammedan  representations  of  God's  absolute  predestina- 
tion of  all  things,  and  the  abundant  exhortations  to  all  men  to  accept  the 
true  faith  and  bring  forth  good  works,  and  thus  make  sure  of  an  accept- 
able account  in  the  day  of  judgment.     The  former  make  God's  irreversi- 

'  CburchiUf  Jtfouut  Lebanou,  vol.  I.  ch.  xy.       ^  daitt'a  TrtiusUtlou  of  the  Koran,  ch.  tIL 
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ble  will  all  in  all.  The  latter  seem  to  place  alternative  conditions  be- 
fore men,  and  to  imply  in  them  a  power  of  choice.  But  this  is  a  contra- 
diction inseparable  from  the  discussion  of  God*s  infinite  sovereignty  and 
man*s  individual  freedom.  The  inconsistency  is  as  gross  in  Augustine 
and  Calvinism  as  it  is  in  the  Arabian  lawgiver  and  the  creed  of  the 
Sunnees.  The  Koran,  instead  of  solving  the  difficulty,  boldly  cuts  it,  and 
does  that  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  thorough  Calvinist.  God  ha» 
respectively  elected  and  reprobated  all  the  destined  inhabitants  of 
heaven  and  hell,  unalterably,  independently  of  their  choice  or  action. 
At  the  same  time,  reception  of  the  true  faith,  and  a  life  conformed  to  it, 
are  virtually  necessary  for  salvation,  because  it  is  decreed  that  all  the 
elect  shall  profess  and  obey  the  true  faith.  Their  obedient  reception  of 
it  proves  them  to  be  elected.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  foreordained  that 
none  of  the  reprobate  shall  become  disciples  an^  followers  of  the  Pro- 
phet. Their  rejection  of  him,  their  wicked  misbelief,  is  the  evidence  of 
their  original  reprobation.  As  the  Koran  it^^elf  expresses  it,  salvation  is 
for  "  all  who  are  willing  to  be  warned ;  but  they  shall  not  be  warned  un- 
less God  please:"*  "all  who  shall  be  willing  to  walk  uprightly;  but  they 
shall  not  be  willing  unless  God  willeth."* 

But  such  fine-drawn  distinctions  are  easily  lost  from  sight  or  spurned 
in  the  eager  afiray  of  affairs  and  the  imminent  straits  of  the  soul. 
While  in  dogma  and  theory  the  profession  of  an  orthodox  belief,  together 
with  scrupulous  prayer,  fasting,  alms,  and  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  or 
the  absence  of  these  things,  simply  denotes  the  foregone  determinations 
of  God  in  regard  to  the  given  individuals,  in  practice  and  feeling  the 
contrasted  beliefs  and  courses  of  conduct  are  held  to  obtain  heaven  and 
helL  And  we  find,  accordingly,  that  Mohammed  spoke  as  if  God's 
primeval  ordination  had  fixed  all  things  forever,  whenever  he  wished  to 
awaken  in  his  followers  reckless  valor  and  implicit  submission.  ''  Whole 
armies  cannot  slay  him  who  is  fated  to  die  in  his  bed."  On  the  contrary', 
when  he  sought  to  win  converts,  to  move  his  hearers  by  threatenings  and 
persuasions,  he  spoke  as  if  every  thing  pertaining  to  human  weal  and 
woe,  present  and  future,  rested  on  conditions  within  the  choice  of  men. 
.Say,  "  'There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet,'  and  heaven 
shall  be  your  portion ;  but  cling  to  your  delusive  errors,  and  you  shall  be 
oompaniona  of  the  infernal  fire."  Practically  speaking,  the  cissenco  of 
propagandist  Islam  was  a  sentiment  like  this.  All  men  who  do  not 
follow  Mohammed  are  accursed  misbelievers.  W^e  are  God's  chosen 
avengers,  the  commissioned  instruments  for  reducing  his  foes  to  submis- 
sion. Engaged  in  that  work,  the  hilts  of  all  our  scimitars  are  in  his 
hand.  lie  snatches  his  servant-martyr  from  the  battle-field  to  heaven. 
Thus  the  weapons  of  the  unbelievers  send  their  slain  to  paradise,  while 
the  weapons  of  the  believers  send  their  slain  to  hell.  Up,  then,  with 
the  cresoent  banner,  and,  dripping  with  idolatrous  gore,  let  it  gleam  over 
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mountain  and  plain  till  our  sickles  have  reaped  the  earth !  "  The  sworcl 
is  the  key  of  heaven  and  the  key  of  hell.  A  drop  of  blood  shed  in  the 
cause  of  Allah,  a  night  spent  in  arms,  is  of  more  avail  than  two  months 
of  fasting  and  prayer.  Whoever  falls  in  battle,  his  sins  are  forgiven.  In 
the  day  of  judgment  his  wounds  shall  be  resplendent  as  vermilion  and 
odoriferous  as  musk."'  An  infuriated  zeal  against  idolaters  and  un- 
believers inflamed  the  Moslem  heart,  a  fierce  martial  enthusiasm  filled 
the  Moslem  soul,  and  tangible  visions  of  paradise  and  hell  floated,  illu- 
minate, through  the  Moslem  imagination.  And  so  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  the  Caucasus,  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  Pyrenees,  the  polity  of 
Mohammed  overran  the  nations,  with  the  Koran  in  its  left  hand,  the 
exterminating  blade  in  its  right,  one  thunder-shout  still  breaking  from 
its  awful  lips: — **  Profess  IslJim,  and  live,  with  the  clear  prospect  of  eternal 
bliss  beyond  life ;  reject  it,  and  die,  with  the  full  certainty  of  eternal 
anguish  beyond  death."  When  the  crusading  Christians  and  the  Sara- 
cenic hosts  met  in  battle,  the  conflict  was  the  very  frenzy  of  fanaticism. 
**  There  the  question  of  salvation  or  damnation  lay  on  the  ground  between 
the  marshalled  armies,  to  be  fought  for  and  carried  by  the  stronger." 
Christ  and  Allah  encountered,  and  the  endless  fate  of  their  opposed 
followers  hung  on  the  swift-turning  issue.  "  Never  have  the  appalling 
ideas  of  the  invisible  world  so  much  and  so  distinctly  mingled  with  the 
fury  of  mortal  strife  as  in  this  instance.  To  the  eyes  of  Turk  and  Arab 
the  smoke  of  the  infernal  pit  appeared  to  break  up  from  the  ground  in 
the  rear  of  the  infidel  lines.  As  the  squadrons  of  the  faithful  moved  on 
to  the  charge,  that  pit  yawned  to  receive  the  miscreant  host;  and  in 
cliasing  the  foe  the  prophet's  champions  believed  they  were  driving 
their  antagonists  down  the  very  slopes  of  perdition.  When  at  length 
steel  clashed  upon  steel  and  the  yell  of  death  shook  the  air,  the  strife 
was  not  so  much  between  arm  and  arm  as  between  spirit  and  spirit,  and 
each  deadly  thrust  was  felt  to  pierce  the  life  at  once  of  the  body  and  of 
the  soul.*'* 

That  terrible  superstition  prevails  almost  universally  among  the  Mus- 
sulmans, designated  the  "  Beating  in  the  Sepulchre,"  or  the  examina- 
tion and  torture  of  the  body  in  the  grave.  As  soon  as  a  corpse  is 
interred,  two  black  and  livid  angels,  called  the  Examiners,  whose  names 
are  Munkeer  and  Nakeer,  appear,  and  order  the  dead  person  to  sit  up  and 
answer  certain  questions  as  to  his  faith.  If  he  give  satisfactory  replies, 
they  suffer  him  to  rest  in  peace,  refreshed  by  airs  from  paradise ;  but  if 
he  prove  to  have  been  an  unbeliever  or  heretic,  they  beat  him  on  the 
temples  with  iron  maces  till  he  roars  aloud  with  pain  and  terror.  They 
then  press  the  earth  on  the  body,  which  remains  gnawed  and  stung  by 
dragons  and  scorpions  until  the  last  day.  Some  sects  give  a  figurative 
explanation  of  these  circumstances.  The  utter  denial  of  the  whole 
representation  is  a  schismatic   peculiarity  of  the  sect  of  Motozallites. 

-■  —  .      _  -    .  -  — 
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But  all  true  believers,  both  Sunneo  and  Slioeali.  clovoutly  acroi^t  it  lite- 
rally. The  commentators  declare  that  it  is  implied  in  the  following  verse 
of  the  Koran  itself: — "How,  therefore,  will  it  be  with  them  when  they 
die  and  the  angels  shall  strike  their  faces  and  their  backs?''* 

The  intermediate  state  of  souls  from  the  time  of  death  until  the  resur- 
rection has  been  the  subject  of  extensive  speculation  and  argument 
with  the  Islamites.  The  souls  of  the  proi)hets,  it  is  thought,  are  admitted 
directly  to  heaven.  The  souls  of  martjTS,  according  to  a  tradition  re- 
ceived from  Mohammed,  rest  in  heaven  in  the  crops  of  green  birds  who 
eat  of  the  fruits  and  drink  of  the  rivers  there.  As  to  the  location  of  the 
souls  of  the  common  crowd  of  the  faithful,  the  conclusions  are  various. 
Some  maintain  that  they  and  the  souls  of  the  impious  alike  sleep  in  the 
dust  until  the  end,  when  Israfil's  blasts  will  stir  them  into  life  to  be 
judged.  But  the  general  and  orthodox  impression  is  that  they  tarry  in 
one  of  the  heavens,  enjoying  a  preparatory  blessedness.  The  souls  of 
the  wicked,  it  is  commonly  held,  after  being  refused  a  place  in  the  tomb 
and  also  being  repulsed  from  heaven,  are  carried  down  to  the  lower 
abyss,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon  under  a  green  rock,  or  into  the  jaw 
of  Eblis,  there  to  be  treated  with  foretastes  of  their  final  doom  until 
summoned  to  the  judgment.*® 

A  very  prominent  doctrine  in  the  Moslem  creed  is  that  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body.  This  is  a  central  feature  in  the  orthodox  faith.  It 
is  expounded  in  all  the  emphatic  details  of  its  gross  literality  by  their 
authoritative  doctors,  and  is  dwelt  upon  with  unwearied  reiteration  by 
the  Koran.  True,  some  minor  heretical  sects  give  it  a  spiritual  inter- 
pretation ;  but  the  great  body  of  believers  accept  it  unhesitatingly  in  its 
most  physical  shape.  The  intrinsic  un naturalness  and  improbability  of 
the  dogma  were  evidently  felt  by  Mohammed  and  his  expositors ;  and  all 
the  more  they  strove  to  bolster  it  up  and  enforce  its  reception  by  vehe- 
ment affirmations  and  elaborate  illustrations.  In  the  second  chapter  of 
the  Koran  it  is  related  that,  in  order  to  remove  the  skepticism  of  Abraham 
as  to  the  resurrection,  God  wrought  the  miracle  of  restoring  four  birds 
which  had  been  cut  in  pieces  and  scattered.  In  cliapter  seventh,  God 
ttjB,  "  We  bring  rain  upon  a  withered  country  and  cause  tlic  fruits  to 
spring  forth.  Thus  will  we  bring  the  dead  from  their  graves/*  The 
prophet  frequently  rebukes  those  who  reject  this  belief.  *'  What  ailetli 
them,  that  they  believe  not  the  resurrection?""  **  Is  not  He  who  created 
man  able  to  quicken  the  dead  ?'*"  **  The  scoflfers  say,  *  Shall  we  be  raised 
to  life,  and  our  forefathers  too,  after  we  have  become  dust  nnd  bonc'^? 
This  IB  nothing  but  sorcery.' ""  First,  Israfil  will  blow  the  blast  of  eon- 
stemation.  After  an  interval,  he  will  blow  the  blast  of  examination,  at 
which  all  creatures  will  die  and  the  material  universe  will  melt  in  horror. 
Thirdly,  he  will  blow  the  blast  of  resurrection.     Upon  that  instant,  the 
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assembled  souls  of  mankind  will  i.ssue  from  his  trumpet,  like  a  swarm  of 
bees,  and  fill  the  atmosphere,  seeking  to  be  reunited  to  their  former 
bodies,  which  will  then  be  restored,  even  to  their  very  hairs. 

The  day  of  judgment  immediately  follows.  This  is  the  dreadful  day 
for  which  all  other  days  were  made ;  and  it  will  come  with  blackness  and 
consternation  to  unbelievei-s  and  evil-doers,  but  with  peace  and  delight 
to  the  faithful.  The  total  race  of  man  will  be  gathered  in  one  place. 
Mohammed  will  first  advance  in  front,  to  the  right  hand,  as  intercessor 
for  the  professors  of  Islam.  The  preceding  prophets  will  appear  with 
their  followers.  Gal>riel  will  hold  suspended  a  balance  so  stupendous 
that  one  scale  will  cover  paradise,  the  other  hell.  "  Hath  the  news  of 
the  overwhelming  day  of  judgment  reached  thee  ?""  "  Whoever  hath 
wrought  either  good  or  evil  of  the  weight  of  an  ant  shall  in  that  day 
behold  the  same.'*"  An  infallible  scrutiny  shall  search  and  weigh  every 
man's  deeds,  and  exact  justice  shall  be  done,  and  no  foreign  help  can 
avail  any  one.  **  One  soul  shall  not  be  able  to  obtain  any  thing  in 
behalf  of  another  soul.''**  "  Every  man  of  them  on  that  day  shall 
have  business  enough  of  his  own  to  employ  his  thoughts.""  In  all  the 
Mohammedan  representations  of  this  great  trial  and  of  the  principles 
which  determine  its  decisions,  no  reference  is  made  to  the  doctrine  of 
predestination,  but  all  turns  on  strict  equity.  Reckoning  a  reception  or 
rejection  of  the  true  faith  as  a  crowning  merit  or  demerit,  the  only 
question  is,  Do  his  good  works  outweigh,  by  so  much  as  a  hair,  his  evil 
works?  If  so,  he  goes  to  the  right ;  if  not,  ho  must  take  the  left.  The 
solitary  trace  of  fatalism — or  rather  favoritism — is  this :  that  no  idolater, 
once  in  hell,  can  ever  possibly  be  released,  while  no  Islamite,  however 
wicked,  can  be  damned  eternally.  The  punishment  of  unbelievers  is 
everlasting,  that  of  believers  limited.  The  opposite  of  this  opinion  is  a 
great  heresy  with  the  generality  of  the  Moslems.  Some  say  the  judg- 
ment will  require  but  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  others  that  it  will  occupy 
fifty  thousand  years,  during  which  time  the  sun  will  be  drawn  from  its 
sheath  and  bum  insufferably,  and  the  wicked  will  stand  looking  up, 
their  feet  shod  with  shoes  of  fire,  and  their  skulls  boiling  like  pots.  At 
last,  when  sentence  has  been  passed  on  them,  all  souls  are  forced  to  try 
the  passage  of  al  Sirat,  a  bridge  thinner  than  a  hair,  sharper  than  a  raxor, 
and  hotter  than  flame,  spanning  in  one  frail  arch  the  immeasurable 
distance,  directly  over  hell,  from  earth  to  paradise.  Some  affect  a  meta- 
phorical solution  of  this  air-severing  causeway,  and  take  it  merely  as  a 
symbol  of  the  true  Sirat,  or  bridge  of  this  world, — namely,  the  true  faith 
and  obedience ;  but  every  orthodox  Mussulman  firmly  holds  it  as  a 
physical  fact  to  be  surmounted  in  the  last  day.*^  Mohammed  leading 
the  way,  the  faithful  and  righteous  will  traverse  it  with  ease  and  as 
quickly  as  a  flash  of  lightning.    The  thin  edge  broadens  beneath  thdr 
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steps,  the  surrounding  support  of  convoying  angels'  wings  hides  the  fire- 
bke  below  from  their  sight,  and  they  are  swiftly  enveloped  in  paradise. 
But  as  the  infidel  with  his  evil  deeds  essays  to  cross,  tlioms  entangle 
his  steps,  the  lurid  glare  beneath  blinds  him,  and  he  soon  topples  over 
and  whirls  into  the  blazing  abyss.  In  Dr.  Frothingham's  fine  translation 
from  RUckert, — 

"When  the  wicked  o*er  it  goe«,  stancU  the  bridge  all  oparkling; 
And  his  mind  bcwildor^d  grows,  and  his  eye  swims  darkling. 
Wakening,  giddying.  then  comes  in,  with  a  deadly  fright. 
Memory  of  all  his  sin,  rusliing  on  his  sight. 
But  when  forward  steps  tlie  Just,  ho  is  safb  e^en  here: 
Bound  him  gathers  holy  trust,  and  drives  back  his  fear. 
Eadi  good  deed's  a  mist,  that  wide,  golden  borders  gets; 
And  for  him  the  bridge,  each  side,  shines  with  parapets.** 

Between  hell  and  paradise  is  an  impassable  wall, — ^al  Arslf, — separating 
the  tormented  from  the  happy,  and  covered  with  those  souls  whose  goo<l 
works  exactly  counterpoise  their  evil  works,  and  who  are,  consequently, 
fitted  for  neither  place.  The  prophet  and  his  expounders  have  much  to 
say  of  this  narrow  intermediate  abode.**  Its  lukewarm  denizens  are  con- 
temptuously spoken  of.  It  is  said  that  Ar^f  seems  hell  to  the  blessed 
but  paradise  to  the  damned ;  for  does  not  every  thing  depend  on  the 
point  of  view? 

The  Mohammedan  descriptions  of  the  doom  of  the  wicked,  the  tor- 
ments of  hell,  are  constantly  repeated  and  are  copious  and  vivid.  Refer- 
ence to  chapter  and  vorse  would  be  superfluous,  since  almost  every  pagt^ 
of  the  Koran  abounds  in  such  tints  and  tones  as  the  following.  "  The 
un believers  shall  be  companions  of  hell-fire  forever.'*  "  Those  who  dis- 
believe we  will  surely  cast  to  be  broiled  in  hell-fire :  so  often  as  their 
»kins  shall  be  well  burned  we  will  give  them  other  skins  in  exchange, 
that  they  may  taste  the  sharper  torment."  "  I  will  fill  hell  entirely  full 
of  genii  and  men."  "  They  shall  be  dragged  on  their  faces  into  hell,  and 
it  shall  be  said  unto  them,  *  Taste  ye  that  torment  of  hell-fire  which  ye 
r^gected  as  a  falsehood.' "  "  The  unbelievers  shall  be  driven  into  hell  by 
troops."  '*  They  shall  be  taken  by  the  forelocks  and  the  feet  and  fiung 
into  hell,  where  they  shall  drink  scalding  water."  **  Their  only  enter- 
tainment shall  be  boiling  water,  and  they  shall  be  fuel  for  hell."  '*  The 
i^moke  of  hell  shall  cast  forth  sparks  as  big  as  towers,  resembling  yellow 
camels  in  color."  "  They  who  believe  not  shall  have  garments  of  fire 
fitted  on  them,  and  they  shall  be  beaten  with  maces  of  red-hot  iron." 
••  The  true  believers,  lying  on  couches,  shall  look  down  upon  the  infidels 
in  hell  and  laugh  them  to  scorn." 

There  is  a  tradition  that  a  door  shall  be  shown  the  damned  opening 
into  paradise,  but  when  they  approach  it,  it  shall  be  suddenly  shut,  and 
the  believers  within  will  laugh.  Pitiless  and  horrible  as  these  expres- 
sions from  the  Koran  are,  they  are  merciful  compared  with  the  pictures 

»  Kono,  eh.  rilL    Sale,  PnUmiDMj  Dbconn^  p.  126. 
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in  the  later  traditions,  of  women  suspended  by  their  hair,  their  brains 
boiling,  suspended  by  their  tongues,  molten  copper  poured  down  their 
throats,  bound  hands  and  feet  and  devoured  piecemeal  by  scorpions, 
hung  up  by  their  heels  in  flaming  furnaces  and  their  flesh  cut  off  on  all 
sides  with  scissors  of  fire.^  Their  popular  teachings  divide  hell  into 
seven  stories,  sunk  one  under  another.  The  first  and  mildest  is  for  the 
wicked  among  the  true  believers.  The  second  is  a««signed  to  the  Jews.  Tho 
third  is  the  special  apartment  of  the  Christians.  The  fourth  is  allotted 
to  the  Sabians,  the  fiftli  to  the  ^fagians,  and  the  sixth  to  the  most  aban- 
<loned  idolaters  ;  but  the  seventh — the  deepest  and  worst — ^belongs  to  the 
Jnjpoi'ritcs  of  all  rc/hrifrns.  The  first  liell  shall  finally  be  emptied  and  de- 
stroyed, on  tlio  release  of  tlie  wretched  believers  there ;  but  all  the  other 
hells  will  retain  their  victims  eternally. 

If  the  visions  of  hell  which  filled  the  fancies  of  the  faithful  were  mate- 
rial and  glowing,  equally  so  were  their  conceptions  of  paradise.  On  this 
world  of  the  blessed  were  lavished  all  the  charms  so  fascinatmg  to  the 
Oriental  luxuriousness  of  sensual  languor,  and  which  the  poetic  Oriental 
imagination  knew  so  well  how  to  depict.  As  soon  as  the  righteous  have 
passed  Sirat,  they  obtain  the  first  taste  of  their  approaching  felicity  by  a 
refresliing  drauglit  from  "  Mohammed's  Pond."  This  is  a  square  lake,  a 
month's  journey  in  circuit,  its  water  whiter  than  milk  or  silver  and  more 
fragrant  than  to  be  comi^arable  to  any  thing  known  by  mortals.  As  many 
<^ups  are  set  around  it  as  tliere  are  stars  in  tlie  firmament ;  and  whoever 
drinks  from  it  will  never  thirst  more.  Then  comes  paradise, — an  ecstatic 
dream  of  pleasure,  filled  witli  sparkling  streams,  honeyed  fountains, 
shady  groves,  precious  stones,  all  flowers  and  fruits,  blooming  youths, 
circulating  goblets,  black-eyed  houris,  incense,  brilliant  birds,  delight- 
some music,  unbroken  peace.'''^  A  Sheeah  tradition  makes  the  prophet 
I)romise  to  Ali  twelve  palaces  in  paradise,  built  of  gold  and  silver  bricks 
laid  in  a  cement  of  musk  and  amber.  The  pebbles  around  them  are  dia- 
monds and  rubies,  the  earth  saftron,  its  hillocks  camphor.  Rivers  of 
honey,  wine,  milk,  and  water  flow  through  the  court  of  each  palace, 
their  banks  adorned  with  various  resplendent  trees,  interspersed  with 
bowerji  consisting  eacli  of  one  hollow  trans|»arent  pearl.  In  each  of  these 
bowers  is  an  emerald  throne,  with  a  liouri  upon  it  arrayed  in  seventy 
green  robes  and  seventy  yellow  rolx^s  of  so  fine  a  texture,  and  she  her- 
self so  transparent,  that  the  marrow  of  her  ankle,  notwithstanding  robes, 
flesh,  and  bone,  is  as  distinctly  visible  as  a  flame  in  a  glass  vessel.  Each 
houri  has  seventy  locks  of  hair,  every  one  under  the  care  of  a  maid,  who 
perfumes  it  with  a  censer  which  God  has  made  to  smoke  with  incen.«ift 
without  the  presence  of  fire :  and  no  mortal  has  ever  breathed  such  fra- 
grance as  is  there  exhaled." 

Such  a  doctrine  of  the  future  life  as  that  here  set  forth,  it  is  plain,  was 
strikingly  adapted  to  win  and  work  fervidly  on  the  minds  of  the  imagina- 
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tivo,  voluptuous,  indolent,  passionate  races  of  the  Orient.  It  possesses  a 
nucleus  of  just  and  natural  moral  conviction  and  sentiment,  around 
wliich  is  grouped  a  composite  of  a  score  of  superstitions  afloat  before  the 
rise  of  Islam,  set  oft'  with  the  arbitrary  drapery  of  a  poetic  fancy,  colored 
by  the  peculiar  idiosyncrasies  of  Mohammed,  emphasized  to  suit  his  spe- 
cial ends,  and  all  inflamed  with  a  vindictive  and  propagandist  animus. 
Any  word  further  in  explanation  of  the  origin,  or  in  refutation  of  the 
soundness,  of  this  system  of  belief — once  so  imminently  aggressive  and 
still  so  widely  established — ^would  seem  to  be  superfluous. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

EXPLANATORY   SURVEY  OP  THE   FIELD  AND  ITS   MYTHS. 

ScRVETiNG  the  thought  of  mankind  upon  the  subject  of  a  future  life,' 
as  thus  far  examined,  one  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  multi- 
tudinous variety  of  opinions  and  pictures  it  presents.  Whence  and  how 
aro!>e  this  heterogeneous  mass  of  notions  ? 

In  consequence  of  the  endowments  with  which  Qod  has  created  man, 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  arises  as  a  normal  fact  in  the  develop- 
ment of  bis  experience.  But  the  forms  and  accompaniments  of  the 
doctrine,  the  immense  diversity  of  dress  and  colors  it  appears  in,  are 
subject  to  all  the  laws  and  accidents  that  mould  and  clothe  the  pro- 
ducts within  any  other  department  of  thought  and  literature.  We  must 
refer  the  ethnic  conceptions  of  a  future  state  to  the  same  sources  to 
which  other  portions  of  poetry  and  philosophy  are  referred, — ^namely,  to 
the  action  of  sentiment,  fancy,  and  reason,  first;  then  to  the  further 
action,  reaction,  and  interaction  of  the  pictures,  dogmas,  and  reasonings 
of  authoritative  poets,  priests,  and  philosophers  on  one  side,  and  of  the 
feeling,  faith,  and  thought  of  credulous  multitudes  and  docile  pupils  on 
the  other.  In  the  light  of  these  great  centres  of  intellectual  activity, 
parents  of  intellectual  products,  there  is  nothing  pertaining  to  the  sub- 
ject before  us,  however  curious,  which  may  not  be  intelligibly  explained, 
seen  naturally  to  spring  out  of  certain  conditions  of  man's  mind  and 
experience  m  related  with  the  life  of  society  and  the  phenomena  of  the 
world. 

So  fiur  as  the  views  of  the  future  life  set  forth  in  the  religions  of  the 
ancient  nations  constitute  systematically  developed  and  arranged  schemes 
of  doctxine  and  symbol,  the  origin  of  them  therefore  needs  no  further 
explanation  than  is  furnished  by  a  contemplation  of  the  regulated  oxer- 
die  of  the  wpecalMtive  and  imagwAtive  faculties.     But  so  far  a&  tJioae 
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representations  contain  unique,  grotesque,  isolated  particulars,  their  pro- 
duction is  accounted  for  by  this  general  law : — In  the  early  stages  of 
human  culture,  when  the  natural  sensibilities  are  intensely  prepon- 
derant in  power,  and  the  critical  judgment  is  in  abeyance,  whatever 
strongly  moves  the  soul  causes  a  poetical  secretion  on  the  part  of  the 
imagination.*  Thus  the  rainbow  is  personified ;  a  waterfall  is  supposed 
to  be  haunted  by  spiritual  beings ;  a  volcano  with  fiery  crater  is  seen  as 
a  Cyclops  with  one  fiaming  eye  in  the  centre  of  his  forehead.  This  law 
holds  not  only  in  relation  to  impressive  objects  or  appearances  in  nature, 
but  also  in  relation  to  occurrences,  traditions,  usages.  Jn  this  way 
innumerable  myths  arise, — explanatory  or  amplifying  thoughts  secreted 
by  the  stimulated  imagination  and  then  narrated  as  events.  Sometimes 
these  tales  are  given  and  received  in  good  faith  for  truth,  as  Grote 
abundantly  proves  in  his  volume  on  Legendary  Greece ;  sometimes  they 
are  clearly  the  gleeful  play  of  the  fancy,  as  when  it  is  said  that  the  hated 
infant  Herakles  having  been  put  to  Hera's  breast  as  she  lay  asleep  in 
heaven,  she,  upon  waking,  thrust  him  away,  and  the  lacteal  fluid,  stream- 
ing athwart  the  firmament,  originated  the  Milky  Way !  To  apply  this 
law  to  our  special  subject :  What  would  be  likely  to  work  more  power- 
fully on  the  minds  of  a  crude,  sensitive  people,  in  an  early  stage  of  the 
world,  with  no  elaborate  discipline  of  religious  thought,  than  the  facts 
and  phenomena  of  death?  Plainly,  around  this  centre  there  must  be 
deposited  a  vast  quantity  of  ideas  and  fantasies.  The  task  is  to  discrimi- 
nate them,  trace  their  individual  origin,  and  classify  them. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  difficult  questions  connected  with  the 
subject  before  us  is  this: — What,  in  any  given  time  and  place,  were  the 
limits  of  the  popular  belief?  How  much  of  the  current  representations 
in  relation  to  another  life  were  held  as  strict  verity?  What  portions 
were  regarded  as  fable  or  symbolism  ?  It  is  obvious  enough  that  among 
the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity  the  distinctions  of  literal  statement, 
allegory,  historic  report,  embellished  legend,  satire,  poetic  creation,  phi- 
losophical hypothesis,  religious  myth,  were  more  or  less  generally  known. 
For  example,  when  .^schylus  makes  one  of  his  characters  say,  "  Yonder 
comes  a  herald :  so  Dust,  Clay's  thirsty  sister,  tells  me,"  the  personificflr 
tion,  unquestionably,  was  as  purposed  and  conscious  as  it  is  when  a  poet 
in  the  nineteenth  century  says,  "  Thirst  dived  from  the  brazen  glare  of  the 
sky  and  clutched  me  by  the  throat."  So,  too,  when  Homer  describes  the 
bag  of  -^olus,  the  winds,  in  possession  of  the  sailors  on  board  Ulysses'  ship, 
the  half-humorous  allegory  cannot  be  mistaken  for  religious  faith.  It  is 
equally  obvious  that  these  distinctions  were  not  always  carefully  observed, 
but  were  often  confounded.  Therefore,  in  respect  to  the  faith  of  primi- 
tive times,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  broad,  fixed  lines  and  say  con- 
clusively that  all  on  this  side  was  consciously  considered  as  fanciful  play 
or  emblem,  all  on  that  side  as  earnest  fact.    Each  particular  in  each  case 
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must  be  examined  by  itself  and  be  decided  on  its  own  merits  by  the  light 
and  weight  of  the  moral  probabilities.  For  example,  if  there  was  any 
historic  basis  for  the  myth  of  Herakles  dragging  Cerberus  out  of  Hades, 
it  was  that  this  hero  forcibly  entered  the  Mysteries  and  dragged  out  to 
light  the  enactor  of  the  part  of  the  three-headed  dog.  The  aged  North- 
man, committing  martial  suicide  rather  than  die  in  his  peaceful  bed, 
undoubtedly  accepted  the  ensanguined  picture  of  Valhalla  as  a  truth. 
Virgil,  dismissing  uEneas  from  the  Tartarean  realm  through  "  the  ivory 
gate  by  which  false  dreams  and  fictitious  visions  are  wont  to  issue/' 
plainly  wrought  as  a  poet  on  imaginative  materials. 

It  should  be  recollected  that  most  of  the  early  peoples  had  no  rigid 
formularies  of  faith  like  the  Christian  creeds.  The  writings  preserved  to 
us  are  often  rather  fragments  of  individual  speculations  and  hopes  than 
rehearsals  of  public  dogmas.  Plato  is  far  from  revealing  the  contem- 
poraneous belief  of  Greece  in  the  sense  in  which  Thomas  Aquinas  reveals 
the  contemporaneous  belief  of  Christendom.  In  Egypt,  Persia,  Rome, — 
among  every  cultured  people, — there  were  different  classes  of  minds, — 
the  philosophers,  the  priests,  the  poets,  the  warriors,  the  common  multi- 
tude,— ^whose  modes  of  thinking  were  in  contrast,  whose  methods  of  inter- 
preting their  ancestral  traditions  and  the  phenomena  of  human  destiny 
were  widely  apart,  whose  respective  beliefs  had  far  different  boundaries. 
The  op>enly  skeptical  £uripides  and  Lucian  are  to  be  borne  in  mind  as 
well  ajB  the  apparently  credulous  Hesiod  and  Homer.  Of  course  the 
Fables  of  jEsop  were  not  literally  credited.  Neither,  as  a  general  thing, 
were  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid.  With  the  ancients,  while  there  was  a 
general  national  cast  of  faith,  there  were  likewise  varieties  of  individual 
and  sectarian  belief  and  unbelief,  skepticism  and  credulity,  solemn  reason 
and  recreative  fancy. 

The  people  of  Lystra,  as  we  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  actually 
thought  Barnabas  and  Paul  were  Zeus  and  Hermesf  and  brought  oxen 
and  garlands  to  offer  them  the*  sacrifices  appropriate  to  those  deities. 
Peisistratus  obtained  rule  over  Athens  by  dressing  a  stately  woman,  by 
the  name  of  PhyS,  as  Athene,  and  passing  off  her  commands  as  those  of 
the  tutelary  goddess.  Herodotus  ridicules  the  people  for  unsuspiciously 
accepting  her.'  The  incredibleness  of  a  doctrine  is  no  obstacle  to  a 
popular  belief  in  it.  Whosoever  thinks  of  the  earnest  reception  of  the 
dogma  of  transubstantiation — the  conversion  of  a  grain  of  wheat  into  the 
infinite  God — ^by  nearly  three-quarters  of  Christendom  at  this  moment, 
must  permit  the  paradox  to  pass  unchallenged.  Doubtless  the  closing  eye 
of  many  an  expiring  Greek  reflected  the  pitiless  old  oarsman  plying  his 
froat^eold  boat  across  the  Stygian  ferry,  and  his  failing  ear  caught  the 
rush  of  the  Phlegethonian  surge.  It  is  equally  certain  that,  at  the  same 
time,  many  another  laughed  at  these  things  as  childish  fictions,  fitted 
only  to  scare  "  the  baby  of  a  girl." 
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Stricken  memory,  yearning  emotion,  kindled  fancy,  a  sensitive  and 
timorous  observation  of  natural  phenomena, — rustling  leaves,  waveriug 
shadows,  apparent  effects  of  unknown  cause6,^-each  is  a  superstitious 
mother  of  beliefs.  The  Sonora  Indians  say  that  departed  souls  dwell 
among  the  caves  and  rocks  of  the  cliffs,  and  that  the  echoes  often  heard 
there  are  their  voices.  Ruskin  suggests  that  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  sur- 
rounding the  lower-world  residence  of  Persephone  with  poplar  groves  was 
that  "  the  frailness,  fragility,  and  inconstancy  of  the  leafage  of  the  pop- 
lar-tree resembled  the  fancied  ghost-people."  We  can  very  easily  imagine 
how,  in  the  breeze  at  the  entrance  to  some  subterranean  descent, — 

**  A  ghcwtly  rank 
Of  poplars,  like  a  halted  train  of  ihadee, 
Trembled." 

The  operations  of  fierce  passions,  hate,  fright,  and  rage,  in  a  brain  boil- 
ing with  blood  and  fire,  make  pictures  which  the  savage  afterwards  holds 
in  remembrance  as  tacts.  He  does  not  by  reflection  consciously  distin- 
guish the  internal  acts  and  sights  of  the  mind  from  objective  verities. 
Barbarians — as  travellers  and  psychologists  have  repeatedly  observed — 
usually  pay  groat  attention  to  the  vagaries  of  madmen,  the  doings  and 
utterances  of  the  insane.  Those  persons  are  regarded  as  (possessed  by 
higher  beings.  Tlieir  words  are  oracles:  the  hon'ible  shapes,  the  gro- 
tesque scenes,  which  their  disordered  and  inflamed  faculties  co]:\jure  up, 
are  eagerly  caught  at,  and  such  accounts  of  them  as  they  are  able  to 
make  out  are  treasured  up  as  revelations.  This  fact  is  of  no  slight  im- 
portance as  an  element  in  the  hinting  basis  of  the  beliefs  of  uncultivated 
tribes.  Many  a  vision  of  delirium,  many  a  raving  medley  of  insanity, 
has  been  accepted  as  truth.'  Another  phenomenon,  closely  allied  to  the 
former,  has  wrought  in  a  similar  manner  and  still  more  widely.  It  has 
been  a  common  superstition  with  barbarous  nations  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  from  Timbu<i4oo  to  Siberia,  to  suppose  that  dreams  are  real  adven- 
tures which  the  soul  passes  through,  flying  abroad  while  the  body  lies, 
a  dormant  shell,  wrapped  in  slumber.  The  power  of  this  influence  in 
nourishing  a  copious  credulity  may  easily  be  imagined. 

The  origin  of  many  notions  touching  a  future  state,  found  in  literature, 
is  to  be  traced  to  those  rambling  thoughts  and  poetic  reveries  with  which 
even  the  most  philosophical  minds,  in  certain  moods,  indulge  them- 
selves. For  example.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  "  doubts  whether  there  be  not 
superior  intelligencies  who,  subject  to  the  Supreme,  oversee  and  control 
the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies."  And  Goethe,  filled  with  sorrow 
by  the  death  of  Wieland,  musing  on  the  fate  of  his  departed  friend, 
solemnly  surmised  that  he  had  become  the  soul  of  a  world  in  some  £&r 
realm  of  space.  The  same  mental  exercises  which  supply  the  barbarian 
superstitions  reappear  in  disciplined  minds,  on  a  higher  plane  and  in 

^Ikf  BoiBmont,  Rational  History  of  Uallacioations,  cb.  15 :  Of  Hallocinatioxui  comMwwI  in  « 
J^cboJogicaJ,  Uiatodcal,  and  ReligiooB  Point  of  Vtevr. 
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more  refined  forms.  CXilture  and  science  do  not  deliver  us  from  all  illu- 
sion and  secure  us  sober  views  conformed  to  fact.  Still,  what  we  think 
amid  the  solid  realities  of  waking  life,  fimcy  in  her  sleep  di^ointedly  re- 
verberates from  hollow  fields  of  dream.  The  metaphysician  or  theologian, 
instead  of  resting  contented  with  mere  snatches  and  glimpses,  sets  him- 
self deliberately  to  reason  out  a  complete  theory.  In  these  elaborate 
efforts  many  an  opinion  and  metaphor,  plausible  or  absurd,  sweet  or  dire- 
iul,  is  bom  and  takes  its  place.  There  is  in  the  human  mind  a  natural 
passion  for  congruity  and  completeness, — a  passion  extremely  fertile  in 
complementary  products.  For  example,  the  early  Jewish  notion  of  lite- 
rally sitting  down  at  table  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  in  the 
resurrection,  was  gradually  developed  by  accretion  of  assisting  particulars 
into  all  the  details  of  a  consummate  banquet,  at  which  Leviathan  was  to 
be  the  fi^h,  Behemoth  the  roast,  and  so  on/  In  the  construction  of  doc- 
trines or  of  discourses,  one  thought  suggests,  one  premise  or  conclusion 
necessitates,  another.  This  genetic  application  is  sometimes  plainly  to 
be  seen  even  in  parts  of  incoherent  schemes.  For  instance,  the  concep- 
tion that  man  has  returned  into  this  life  from  anterior  experiences  of  it 
is  met  by  the  opposing  fact  that  he  does  not  remember  any  preceding 
career.  The  explanatory  idea  is  at  once  hit  upon  of  a  fountain  of 
oblivion — a  river  Lethe— from  which  the  disembodied  soul  drinks  ere  it 
reappears.  Once  establish  in  the  popular  imagination  the  conception  of 
the  Olympian  synod  of  gods,  and  a  thousand  dramatic  tales  of  action 
and  adventure,  appropriate  to  the  characters  of  the  divine  personages, 
will  inevitably  follow. 

The  interest,  cunning,  and  authority  of  priesthoods  are  another  source 
of  prevailing  opinions  concerning  a  life  to  come.  Many  nations,  early 
and  late,  have  been  quite  under  the  spiritual  direction  of  priests,  and 
have  believed  almost  every  thing  they  said.  Numerous  motives  conspire  to 
make  the  priest  concoct  fictions  and  exert  his  power  to  gain  credence  for 
them.  He  must  have  an  alluringly-colored  elysium  to  reward  his  obedient 
disciples.  When  his  teachings  are  rejected  and  his  authority  mocked, 
his  class-isolation  and  incensed  pride  find  a  natural  satisfaction  in  threat- 
ening the  reprobate  aliens  that  a  rain  of  fire  will  one  day  wash  them 
down  the  smoking  gulfs  of  sulphur.  The  Maronites,  a  sect  of  Catholic 
Christians  in  Syria,  purchase  of  their  priests  a  few  yards  of  land  in 
heaven,  to  secure  a  residence  there  when  they  die.*  The  Siamese 
Buddhists  accumulate  silver  and  bury  it  in  secret,  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  soul  during  its  wandering  in  the  separate  state.  "This  foolish 
opinion  robs  the  state  of  immense  sums.  The  lonls  and  rich  men  erect 
pyramids  over  these  treasures,  and  for  their  greater  security  place  them 
m  charge  of  the  talapoins  /"•  When,  for  some  reason  or  other, — either  as  a 
matter  of  neatness  and  convenience,  or  as  a  provontivo  of  mutual  claw- 

*  OorrodL,  G«eh.  dn  ChiliMmiu,  tb.  i.  alMchn.  15 :  Oastmahl  (let  LeTiaUun. 

*  ClUirehfll,  ML  Letmooii,  toI.  Hi.  ch.  7. 

•ftfiiinlT,  Jhmrlplkm  da  Mojuume  4h  Shua,  ch.  xx.  p.  113. 
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ing,  or  for  some  to  us  unimaginable  end, — the  authoritative  Skald  wished 
to  induce  the  Northmen  to  keep  their  nails  close-cut,  he  devised  the 
awful  niyth  of  the  ship  Nagelfra,  and  made  his  raw-minded  people 
swallow  it  as  truth.  The  same  process  was  followed  unquestionably  in 
a  thousand  other  cases,  in  different  particulars  of  thought  and  aim,  in 
different  parts  of  the  world. 

In  a  bird's-eye  survey  of  the  broad  field  we  have  traversed,  one  cannot 
help  noticing  the  marked  influence  of  the  present  scenerj'  and  habits, 
history  and  associations,  of  a  i>eople  in  deciding  the  character  of  their 
anticipations  of  the  future.  Tlie  Esquimaux  paradise  is  surrounded  by 
great  pots  full  of  boiled  walrus-meat.  Tlie  Turk's  heaven  is  a  gorgeously 
idealized  pleasure-garden  or  celestial  harem.  As  the  apparition  of  a  man 
wanders  into  the  next  state,  a  sliadow  of  his  present  state  floats  over  into 
the  future  with  him.  The  Hereafter  is  the  image  flung  by  the  Now. 
Heaven  and  hell  are  the  upward  and  downward  echo€»s  of  the  earth. 
Like  the  spectre  of  tlie  Brocken  on  the  Hartz  Mountains,  our  ideas 
of  another  life  are  a  reflection  of  our  present  experience  thrown 
in  colossal  on  the  cloud-curtains  of  fiiturity.  Charles  Lamb,  pushing 
this  elucidating  observation  much  further,  says,  "Tlie  shapings  of 
our  heavens  are  the  modifications  of  our  constitutions."  A  tribe  of 
savages  has  been  described  who  hoped  to  go  after  death  to  their 
forefathers  in  an  under-ground  elysium  whose  glory  consisted  in 
eternal  drunkenness,  that  being  their  highest  conception  of  bliss  and 
glor}^  What  can  be  more  piteous  than  the  contemplation  of  those  bar- 
barians whose  existence  here  is  so  wretched  that  even  their  imagination 
and  faith  have  lost  all  rebound,  and  who  conceive  of  the  land  of  souls 
only  as  poorer  and  harder  than  this,  expecting  to  be  tasked  and  beaten 
there  by  stronger  spirits,  and  to  have  nothing  to  eat  ?  The  relation  of 
master  and  servant,  the  tyranny  of  class,  is  reflected  over  into  the  other 
life  in  those  aristocratic  notions  which  break  out  frequently  in  the  history 
of  our  subject.  The  Pharisees — some  of  them,  at  least — excluded  the 
rabble  from  the  resurrection.  The  Peruvians  confined  their  heaven  to 
the  nobility.  The  New  Zealanders  said  the  souls  of  the  Atuas,  the  nobles, 
were  immortal,  but  the  Cookees  perished  entirely.  Meiners  declares 
that  the  Russians,  even  so  late  as  the  times  of  Peter  the  Great,  believed 
that  only  the  Czar  and  the  boyars  could  reach  heaven.  It  was  almost  a 
universal  custom  among  savage  nations  when  a  chieftain  died  to  slay  his 
wives  and  servants,  that  their  ghosts  might  accompany  his  to  paradise, 
to  wait  on  him  there  as  here.  Even  among  the  Greeks,  as  Bulwer  has 
well  remarked,  "  the  Hades  of  the  ancients  was  not  for  the  many ;  and 
the  dwellers  of  Elysium  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  oligarchy  of  earth." 

The  coarse  and  selfish  assumption  on  the  part  of  man  of  superiority 
over  woman,  based  on  his  brawniness  and  tyranny,  has  sometimes  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  an  assertion  that  women  have  no  souls,  or  at  least 
cannot  attain  to  the  highest  heaven  possible  for  man.  The  former  state- 
ment has  been  vulgarly  attributed  to  the  Moslem  creed,  but  with  utter 
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falsity.  A  pious  and  aged  female  disciple  once  asked  Mohammed  con- 
cerning her  future  condition  in  heaven.  The  prophet  replied,  "  There 
will  not  be  any  old  women  in  heaven."  She  wept  and  bewailed  her  fate, 
but  was  comforted  upon  the  gracious  assurance  from  the  prophet's  lips, 
"  They  will  all  be  young  again  when  there."  The  Buddhists  relate  that 
G6tama  once  directed  queen  PrajApati,  his  foster-mother,  to  prove  by  a 
miracle  the  error  of  those  who  supposed  it  impossible  for  a  woman  to 
attain  Nirw&na.  She  immediately  made  as  many  repetitions  of  her  own 
form  as  filled  the  skies  of  all  the  sakwalas,  and,  after  performing  various 
wonders,  died  and  rose  into  Nirwdna,  leading  after  her  five  hundred 
virtuous  princesses.' 

IIow  spontaneously  the  idiosyncrasies  of  men  in  the  present  are  flung 
across  the  abysm  into  the  future  state  is  exhibited  amusingly,  and  wi|h  a 
rough  pathos,  in  an  old  tradition  of  a  dialogue  between  Saint  Patrick 
and  Ossian.  The  bard  contrasts  the  apostle's  pitiful  psalms  with  his  own 
magnificent  songs,  and  says  that  the  virtuous  Fingal  is  er\joying  the  re- 
wards of  his  valor  in  the  aerial  existence.  The  saint  rejoins,  No  matter 
for  Fingal's  worth ;  being  a  pagan,  assuredly  he  roasts  in  hell.  In  hot 
wrath  the  honest  Caledonian  poet  cries,  "  If  the  children  of  Morni  and 
the  tribes  of  the  clan  Ovi  were  alive,  we  would  foroe  brave  Fingal  out  of 
bell,  or  the  same  habitation  should  be  our  own."^ 

^lany  of  the  most  affecting  facts  and  problems  in  human  experience 
and  destiny  have  found  expression,  hypothetic  solution,  in  striking 
myths  preserved  in  the  popular  traditions  of  nations.  The  mutual  re- 
semblances in  these  legends  in  some  cases,  though  among  far-separated 
peoples,  are  very  significant  and  impressive.  They  denote  that,  moved 
by  similar  motives  and  exercised  on  the  same  soliciting  themes,  human 
desire  and  thought  naturally  find  vent  in  similar  theories,  stories,  and 
emblems.  The  imagination  of  man,  as  Gfrorer  says,  runs  in  ruts  which 
not  itself  but  nature  has  beaten. 

The  instinctive  shrinking  from  death  felt  by  man  would,  sooner  or 
later,  quite  naturally  suggest  the  idea  that  death  was  not  an  original 
feature  in  the  divine  plan  of  the  world,  but  a  retributive  additional  dis- 
cord. Benignant  nature  meant  her  children  should  live  on  in  happy 
contentment  here  forever ;  but  sin  and  Satan  came  in,  and  death  was  the 
vengeance  that  followed  their  doings.  The  Persians  fully  developed  this 
speculation.  The  Hebrews  either  also  originated  it,  or  borrowed  it  from 
the  Persians ;  and  afterwards  the  Christians  adopted  it.  Traces  of  the 
same  conception  appear  among  the  remotest  and  rudest  nations.  The 
Caribbeans  have  a  myth  to  the  effect  that  the  whole  race  of  men  were 
doomed  to  be  mortal  because  Cams,  the  first  man,  offended  the  great 
god  Tin.  The  Cherokees  ascribe  to  the  Great  Spirit  the  intention  of 
making  men  immortal  on  earth ;  but,  they  say,  the  sun  when  he  passed 
over  told  them  there  was  not  room  enough,  and  that  people  had  better 


f  Batdj,  Maiiwi  of  Baddhiam,  p.  814.  *  I'Ogui,  Scottiah  Gael,  ch.  xir. 
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die !  They  also  say  that  the  Creator  attempted  to  make  the  first  man 
and  woman  out  of  two  stones,  but  failed,  and  afterwards  fashioned  them 
of  clay ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  they  are  perishable.*  The  Indians  of 
the  Oronoco  declare  that  the  Great  Spirit  dwelt  for  a  while,  at  first,  among 
men.  As  he  was  leaving  them,  he  turned  around  in  his  canoe  and  said, 
•*  Ye  shall  never  die,  but  shall  shed  your  skins."  An  old  woman  would 
not  believe  what  he  said ;  he  therefore  recalled  his  promise  and  vowed 
that  they  should  die. 

The  thought  of  more  than  one  death — that  the  composite  man  is  sim- 
plified by  a  series  of  separating  deaths — has  repeatedly  found  place.  The 
New  Testament  speaks  of  "the  second  death ;"  but  that  is  a  metaphorical 
phrase,  descriptive,  as  there  employed,  of  condemnation  and  suffering. 
It  is  a  thought  of  Plato  that  the  Deity  put  intellect  in  soul,  and  soul  in  a 
material  envelope.  Following  this  hint,  Plutarch  says,  in  his  essay  on 
the  Face  in  the  Moon,  that  the  earth  furnishes  the  body,  the  moon  the 
soul,  the  sun  the  mind.  The  first  death  we  die.  he  continues,  makes  ub 
two  from  three ;  the  second  makes  us  one  from  two.  Tlie  Fe^jees  tell 
how  one  of  their  warriors,  seeing  the  spectre  of  a  recently-deceased 
enemy  of  his,  threw  his  war-club  at  it  and  killed  it.  They  believed  the 
spirit  itself  was  thus  destroyed.  There  is  something  pathetic  in  this 
accumulation  of  dissolution  upon  dissolution,  this  pursuit  of  death  after 
death.  We  seem  to  hear,  in  this  thin  succession  of  the  ghosts  of  ghosto, 
the  fainter-growing  echoes  of  the  body  fade  away. 

Many  narratives  reveal  the  fond  hovering  of  the  human  mind  over 
the  problem  of  avoiding  death  altogether.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  have 
made  us  familiar  with  the  translation  of  Enoch  and  the  ascension  of 
Eiyah  without  tasting  death.  The  Hindus  tell  of  Divadassa,  who,  as  a 
reward  for  his  exceeding  virtue  and  piety,  was  permitted  to  ascend  to 
heaven  alive.'°  They  also  say  that  the  good  Trisanku.  having  pleased  a 
god,  was  elevated  in  his  living  body  to  heaven."  The  Buddhists  of  Ceylon 
preserve  a  legend  of  the  elevation  of  one  of  the  royal  descendants  of 
Maha  Sammata  to  the  superior  heavens  without  undergoing  death." 
There  are  Buddhist  traditions,  furthermore,  of  four  other  persons  who 
were  taken  up  to  Indra's  heaven  in  their  boiiies  without  twisting  death, — 
namely,  the  musician  Gattila,  and  the  kings  Sadhina,  Nirni.  and  Mand- 
hatu."  A  beautiful  myth  of  the  translation  of  Cyrus  is  found  in  Firdousi't 
Shah  Nameh  :— 

"  Ky  Khoarn  bowM  himself  belbrp  his  God : 
In  the  bright  water  ho  waRh'd  hlfl  h«ad  and  hia  Umha; 
And  he  Rpako  to  hiniHvlf  the  Zend<A vosta'a  prajcni ; 
And  ho  tnm'd  to  the  friends  of  his  life  and  ezclaim'd, 
*  Fare  ye  well,  Aire  ye  well  for  evermore  I 


•  Sqnicr,  Serpent-Symbol,  p.  fiT,  note  c. 

10  Vanfi  Kennedy,  Ancient  and  Hindu  Mythology,  p.  431. 

11  Vishnu  Pnrana,  p.  371. 

u  Upham,  Sacred  Books  of  Ceylon,  vol.  i.  Introduction,  p.  17. 
u  Hardy,  Manual  of  Buddhism,  p.  25,  not«. 
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When  ttHDorrow't  ran  lifU  its  blazing  banner, 

And  the  sea  to  gold,  and  the  land  in  purple, 

Thia  world  and  I  »liall  be  parted  furever. 

To  will  neTer  aee  mo  again,  mve  in  Memury'R  dreama.' 

When  the  snn  nplilted  his  head  from  the  moantain, 

The  king  had  TuiishM  from  the  eyee  of  hiu  nobles. 

Thej  roam'd  around  in  vain  attempts  to  find  him ; 

And  erery  one,  as  he  came  back  to  the  place, 

Bade  a  long  fiuevell  to  the  king  of  the  world. 

Never  hath  any  one  seen  such  a  marvel — 

No,  though  be  live  long  in  the  world — 

That  a  man  shonld  go  alive  into  the  presence  of  God.'* 

There  is  a  Greek  story  that  Empedocles,  '*  after  a  sacred  festival,  was 
drawn  up  to  heaven  in  a  splendor  of  celestial  effulgence.""  Philostratus 
relates  a  tradition  of  the  Cretans,  affirming  that,  Apollonius  having 
entered  a  temple  to  worship,  a  sound  was  heard  as  of  a  chorus  of  virgins 
singling,  •*Come  from  the  earth;  come  into  heaven;  come."  And  he  was 
taken  up,  never  having  been  seen  afterwards.  Here  may  be  cited  also 
the  exquisite  fable  of  Endymion.  Zeus  promised  to  grant  what  he  should 
request.  He  begged  for  immortality,  eternal  sleep,  and  never-fading 
youth.  Accordingly,  in  all  his  surpassing  beauty  he  slumbers  on  the 
summit  of  Latmus,  where  every  night  the  enamored  moon  stoops  to  kiss 
hi«  itpotless  forehead.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  fragments  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  American  aborigines  is  that  concerning  the  final  departure 
of  Tarenyawagon,  a  mythic  chief  of  supernatural  knowledge  and  power, 
who  instructed  and  united  the  Iroquois.  He  sprang  across  vast  chasms 
between  the  clifi&,  and  shot  over  the  lakes  with  incredible  speed,  in  a 
spotless  white  canoe.  At  last  the  Master  of  Breath  summoned  him. 
Suddenly  the  sky  was  filled  with  melody.  While  all  eyes  were  turned 
u|»,  Tarenyawagon  was  seen,  seated  in  his  snow-white  canoe,  in  mid-air, 
rising  with  every  burst  of  the  heavenly  music,  till  he  vanished  beyond 
the  summer  clouds,  and  all  was  still. ^^ 

Another  mythological  method  of  avoiding  death  is  by  bathing  in  some 
immortal  fountain.  The  Greeks  tell  of  Glaucus,  who  by  chance  dis- 
covered and  plunged  in  a  spring  of  this  charmed  virtue,  but  was  so 
chagrined  at  being  unable  to  point  it  out  to  others  that  he  flung  himself 
into  the  ocean.  He  could  not  die,  and  so  became  a  marine  deity,  and 
was  annually  seen  off  the  headlands  sporting  with  whales.  The  search 
for  the  **  Fountain  of  Youth"  by  the  Spaniards  who  landed  in  Florida 
b  well  known.  How  with  a  vain  eagerness  did  Ponce  de  Leon,  the 
bottered  old  warrior,  seek  after  the  magic  wave  beneath  which  he  should 
■ink  to  emerge  free  from  scars  and  stains,  as  fi*esh  and  fair  as  when  first 
he  donned  the  knightly  harness  1  Khizer,  the  Wandering  Jew  of  the 
East,  accompanied  Iskander  Zulkamain  (the  Oriental  name  for  Alex- 
ander the  Great)  in  his  celebrated  exj>edition  to  find  the  fountain  of 


M  UwM,  Bkfmphkia  History  of  PhiloKtphy,  toI.  L  p.  135,  (1st  Eng.  edit.) 
*  SdMOkimft,  Notes  on  the  Jroquoi^  ct,  ix. 
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life.**  Zulkarnain,  coming  to  a  place  where  there  were  three  hundred 
and  sixty  fountains,  despatched  three  hundred  and  sixty  men.  ordering 
each  man  to  select  one  of  the  fountains  in  which  to  wash  a  dry  salted 
fish  wherewith  he  was  furnished.  The  instant  Khizer's  fish  touched  the 
water  of  the  fountain  which  he  had  chosen,  it  sprang  away,  alive.  Khiier 
leaped  in  after  it  and  drank.  Therefore  he  cannot  die  till  the  last  tramp 
sounds.  Meanwhile,  clad  in  a  green  garb,  he  roams  through  the  world, 
a  personified  spring  of  the  year. 

The  same  influences  which  have  caused  death  to  be  interpreted  as 
a  punitive  after-piece  in  the  creation,  and  which  have  invented  ca&es 
wherein  it  was  set  aside,  have  also  fabricated  tales  of  returns  from  its 
shrouded  realm.  The  Thracian  lover's  harp,  "  drawing  iron  tears  do?m 
Pluto's  cheek,"  won  his  mistress  half-way  to  the  upper  light,  and 
would  have  wholly  redeemed  her  had  he  not  in  impatience  looked 
back.  The  grim  king  of  Hades,  yielding  to  passionate  entreaties,  re- 
lented so  far  as  to  let  the  hapless  Protesilaus  return  to  his  mourning 
Laodamcia  for  three  hours.  At  the  swift  end  of  this  poor  period  he  died 
again ;  and  this  time  she  died  with  him.  Erus,  who  was  killed  in  batde, 
and  Timarchus,  whose  soul  was  rapt  from  him  in  the  cave  of  Tropho- 
nius,  both  returned,  as  we  read  in  Plato  and  Plutarch,  to  relate  with 
circumstantial  detail  what  they  saw  in  the  other  world.  Alcestis,  who 
so  nobly  died  to  save  her  husband's  life,  was  brought  back  from  the 
region  of  the  dead,  by  the  interposition  of  Herakles,  to  spend  happy 
years  with  her  grateful  Admetus.  The  cunning  Sisyphus,  who  was  bo 
notorious  for  his  treachery,  by  a  shrewd  plot  obtained  leave,  after  his 
death,  to  visit  the  earth  again.  Safely  up  in  the  light,  he  vowed  he 
would  stay ;  but  old  Hermes  psychopompus  forcibly  dragged  him  down. 

When  Columbus  landed  at  San  Salvador,  the  natives  thought  he  had 
descended  from  the  sun,  and  by  signs  inquired  if  he  had  not.  The 
Hawaiians  took  Captain  Cook  for  the  god  Lono,  who  was  once  their  king 
but  was  afterwards  deified,  and  who  had  prophesied,  as  he  was  dying, 
that  he  should  in  after-times  return.  Te  Wharewara,  a  New  Zealand 
youth,  relates  a  long  account  of  the  return  of  his  aunt  from  the  other 
world,  with  a  minute  description  of  her  adventures  and  observations 
there."  Schoolcraft  gives  a  picturesque  narrative  of  a  journey  made  by 
a  Wyandot  bravo  to  and  from  the  land  of  souls.'* 

There  is  a  group  of  strangely-pleasing  myths,  closely  allied  to  the  two 
preceding  classes,  showing  how  the  popular  heart  and  imagination  glorify 
their  heroes,  and,  fondly  believing  them  too  godlike  to  die,  fancy  them 
only  removed  to  some  secret  place,  where  they  still  live,  and  whence  in 
the  time  of  need  they  will  come  again  to  rescue  or  to  bless  their  people. 
Greece  dreamed  that  her  swift-footed  Achilles  was  yet  alive  in  the  White 
Jsland.      Denmark   long  saw  king   Holger  lingering  on  the  ol(f  WM>. 


i«  AdTentures  of  Hatim  THi,  p.  125.  i^  Shortland,  Traditioiu  of  the  New  ZeftUnden,  p.  198^ 

u  HiBtory,  &c.  of  Indian  Tribes,  part  U.  p.  235. 
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rior-oaims  of  his  country.     Portugal  trusted  that  her  beauteous  prince 

Sebastian  had  escaped  from  the  fatal  field  to  the  East  and  would  one 

day  return  to  claun  his  usurped  realm."  So,  too,  of  Roderick  the  Goth, 

who  fell  in  disastrous  battle  with  the  Arabs,  the  Visiogothic  traditions 

and  faith  of  the  people  long  insisted  that  he  would   reappear.     The 

Swiss  herdsmen  believe  the  founders  of  their  confederacy  still  sleep  in  a 

cavern  on  the  shores  of  Lucerne.     When  Switzerland  is  in  peril,  the 

Three  Tells,  slumbering  there  in  their  antique  garb,  will  wake  to  save 

her.      Sweetly  and  often, the  ancient  British  lays  allude  to  the  puissant 

Arthur  borne  away  to  the  mystic  vales  of  Avalon,  and  yet  to  be  hailed 

in  his  native  kmgdom,  Excalibur  once  more  gleaming  in  his  hand.    The 

strains  of  the  Troubadours  swell  and  ring  as  they  tell  of  Charlemagne 

sleeping  beneath   the  Untersberg,  biding  his  appointed  time   to  rise, 

resume  his  unrivalled  sceptre,  and  glorify  the  Frank  race.     And  what 

grand  and  weird  ballads  picture  great  Barbarossa  seated  in  the  vaults 

of  Kyflfhauser,  his  beard  grown  through  the  stone  table  in  front  of  him, 

tarrying  till  he  may  come  forth,  with  his  minstrels  and  knights  around 

him,  in  the  crisis-hour  of  Germany's  fortunes!     The  Indians  of  Pecos, 

in  New  Mexico,  still  anxiously  expect  the  return  of  Montezuma;  while  in 

San  Domingo,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  a  sentinel  every  morning  ascends  to 

the  top  of  the  highest  house,  at  sunrise,  and  looks  out  eastward  for  the 

coming  of  the  great  chief."    The  peasants  of  Brittany  maintain — as  a 

recent  traveller  testifies — ^that   Napoleon   is  still   alive  in   concealment 

somewhere,  and  will  one  day  be  heard  of  or  seen  in  pomp  and  victory. 

One  other  dead  man  there  has  been  who  was  expected  to  return, — the 

hated  Nero,  the  popular  horror  of  whom  shows  itself  in  the  shuddering 

belief — expressed  in  the  Apocalypse  and  in  the  Sibylline  Oracles — that 

he  was  still  alive  and  would  reappear.'^ 

JEHaHf  in  his  Various  History,  recounts  the  following  singular  circum- 
stanoes  concerning  the  Meropes  who  inhabited  the  valley  of  Anostan.^ 
It  would  seem  to  prove  that  no  possible  conceit  of  speculation  pertaining 
to  our  subject  has  been  unthought  of.  A  river  of  grief  and  a  river  of 
pleasure,  he  says,  lapsed  through  the  valley,  their  banks  covered  with 
trees.  If  one  ate  of  the  fruit  growing  on  the  trees  beside  the  former 
stream,  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  and  wept  till  he  died.  But  if  he 
partook  of  that  hanging  on  the  shore  of  the  latter,  his  bliss  was  so  great 
that  he  forgot  all  desires;  and,  strangest  of  all,  he  returned  over  the 
track  of  life  to  youth  and  infancy,  and  then  gently  expired.    He  turned 

"  Into  his  yesterdays,  and  vander'd  back 
To  distant  diildhood,  and  went  out  to  God 
By  the  gate  of  birth,  not  death/* 

Mohammed,  during  his  night-journey,  saw,  in  the  lower  heaven,  Adam, 
the  father  of  mankind,  a  m^estic  old  man,  with  all  his  posterity  who 


i*Tben  is  a  Huiatie  sect  of  Sebastianlsts  in  Brazil  now.    See  "  Brazil  and  the  Brazilians,'*  by  Kidder 
•ad  Fleteber,  pp.  519-621. 
•0  Abb6  DooMweh's  Seven  Tears*  Residence  in  the  Great  Deserts  of  North  America;  Vol.  I.  eh.  Till, 
n  Stuart,  Gommentary  on  the  Apocalypse :  Excursus  upon  ch.  xiii.  t.  18.  **  Lib.  iii.  cap.  1& 
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were  destined  for  paradise  on  one  side,  and  all  who  were  destined  for 
hell  on  the  other.  When  he  looked  on  the  right  he  smiled  and  re- 
joiced, but  as  often  as  he  looked  on  the  left  he  mourned  and  wept 
How  finely  this  reveals  the  stupendous  pathos  there  is  in  the  theological 
conception  of  a  Federal  Head  of  humanity ! 

The  idea  of  a  great  terminal  crisis  is  met  with  so  often  in  reviewing 
the  history  of  human  efforts  to  grasp  and  solve  the  problem  of  ihb 
world's  destiny,  that  we  must  consider  it  a  normal  concomitant  of  such 
theorizings.     The  mind  reels  and  loses  itself  in  trying  to  conceive  of  the 
everlasting  continuance  of  the  present  order,  or  of  any  one  fixed  coarse 
of  things,  but  finds  relief  in  the  notion  of  a  revolution,  an  end,  and  a 
fresh  start.     The  Mexican  Cataclysm  or  universal  crash,  the  close  of  the 
Hindu  Calpa,  the  Persian  Resurrection,   the  Stoic  Conflagration,  the 
Scandinavian  Ragnarokur,  the  Christian  Day  of  Judgment,  all  embody 
this  one  thought.    The  Drama  of  Humanity  is  played  out,  the  curtain 
falls,  and  when  it  rises  again  all  is  commenced  afresh.     The  clock  of 
creation  runs  down  and  has  to  be  wound  up  anew.      The  Brahmans 
are  now  expecting  the  tenth  avatar  of  Vishnu.     The  Parsees  look  for 
Sosiosch  to  come,  to  consummate  the  triumph  of  good,  and  to  raise  the 
dead  upon  a  renewed  earth.    The  Buddhists  await  the  birth  of  Maitri 
Buddha,  who  is  tarrying  in  the  dewa-loka  Tusita  until  the  time  of  his 
advent  upon  earth.     The  Jews  are  praying  for  the  appearance  of  the 
Messiah.     And  many  Christians  afi^m  that  the  second  advent  of  Jesus 
draws  nigh. 

One  more  fact,  even  in  a  hasty  survey  of  some  of  the  most  peculiar 
opinions  current  in  bygone  times  as  to  a  future  life,  can  scarcely  fail  to 
attract  notice.  It  is  the  so  constant  linking  of  the  soul's  fate  with  the 
skyey  spaces  and  the  stars,  in  fond  explorings  and  astrologic  dreams. 
Nowhere  are  the  kingly  greatness  and  the  immortal  aspiring  of  man 
more  finely  shown.  The  loadstone  of  his  destiny  and  the  prophetic 
gravitation  of  his  thoughts  are  upward,  into  the  eternal  bosom  of  heaven's 
infinite  hospitality. 

"  Te  Stan,  which  are  the  poetry  of  hearen  I 

If  in  your  bright  leaves  wo  would  road  the  &te 

Of  men  and  empires,  'tia  to  be  forgiven, 

That,  in  our  aapirations  to  be  great. 

Our  destinies  o'erleap  their  miM-tal  state 

And  claim  a  kindred  with  you;  for  ye  are 

A  beauty  and  a  mystery,  and  create 

In  us  such  love  and  reverence  fh)m  a&r 
That  fortune,  fame,  power,  life,  have  named  themselves  a  star." 

What  a  sweep  of  thought,  from  the  poor  woman  whose  pious  notion 
of  heaven  was  that  it  was  a  place  where  she  could  sit  all  day  in  a  clean 
white  apron  and  sing  psalms,  to  the  far-seeing  and  sympathetic  natural 
philosopher  whose  loving  faith  embraces  all  ranks  of  creatures  and 
who  conceives  of  paradise  as  a  spiritual  concert  of  the  combined  worlds 
with  all  their  inhabitants  in  presence  of  their  Creator  I  Yet  from  the 
explanatory  considerations  which  Yiave  been  ^et  foTth  we  can  understand 
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explanatory  considerations  which  have  been  set  forth  we  can  understand 
the  derivation  of  the  multifarious  swarm  of  notions  afloat  in  the  world, — 
AS  the  fifteen  hundred  varieties  of  apple  now  known  have  all  been  derived 
from  the  solitary  white  crab.     Differences  of  fancy  and  opinion  among 
men  are  as  natural  as  fancies  and  opinions  are.     The  mind  of  a  people 
grows  from  the  earth  of  its  deposited  history,  but  breathes  in  the  air  of 
its  living  literature.**    By  his  philosophic  learning  and  poetic  sympathy 
the  cosmopolitan  scholar  wins  the  last  victory  of  mind  over  matter,  frees 
himself  from  local  conditions  and  temporal  tinges,  and,  under  the  light 
of  nniveraftl  truth,  traoee,  through  the  causal  influences  of  soil  and  clime 
And  history,  and  the  colored  threads  of  great  individualities,  the  forma- 
tion of  peculiar  national  creeds.    Through  sense  the  barbarian  mind 
feeds  on  the  raw  pabulum  furnished  by  the  immediate  phenomena  of 
the  world  and  of  its  own  life.    Through  culture  the  civilized  mind  feeds 
on  the  elaborated  substance  of  literature,  science,  and  art.    Plants  eat 
inorganic,  animals  eat  organized,  material.    The  ignorant  man  lives  on 
sensations  obtained  directly  from  nature ;  the  educated  man  lives  also 
on  sensations  obtained  from  the  symbols  of  other  people's  sensations. 
The  illiterate  savage  hunts  for  his  mental  living  in  the  wild  forest  of 
eonscknisness ;  the  erudite  philosopher  lives  also  on  the  psychical  stores 
of  fbregone  men. 


*  Bdwow,  larth,  FUnti)  and  Mao,  ch. 


PART  THIRD. 


NEW  TESTAMENT  TEACHINGS  CONCERNING  A 

FUTURE  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  L 

Peter's  doctrine  of  a  future  life. 

In  entering  upon  an  investigation  of  the  thoughts  of  the  New  Testis 
ment  writers  concerning  the  fate  of  man  after  his  bodily  dissolution*  we 
may  commence  by  glancing  at  the  various  allusions  contained  in  the 
record  to  opinions  on  this  subject  prevalent  at  the  time  of  the  Savior  or 
immediately  afterwards,  but  which  formed  no  part  of  his  religion,  or  were 
mixed  with  mistakes. 

There  are  several  incidents  recorded  in  the  Gospels  which  show  that  a 
belief  in  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  was  received  among  the  Jews,  As 
Jesus  was  passing  near  Siloam  with  his  disciples,  he  saw  a  man  who  hid 
been  blind  from  his  birth  ;  and  the  disciples  said  to  him,  "  Master,  who 
did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  bom  blind  ?"  The  drift  of 
this  question  is.  Did  the  parents  of  this  man  commit  some  great  crime, 
for  which  they  were  punished  by  having  their  child  born  blind,  or  did  he 
come  into  the  world  under  this  calamity  in  expiation  of  the  iniquities  of 
a  previous  life?  Jesus  denies  the  doctrine  involved  in  this  interrogation, 
— at  least,  as  far  as  his  reply  touches  it  at  all ;  for  he  rarely  enters  into 
any  discussion  or  refutation  of  incidental  errors.  He  says,  Neither  hath 
this  man  sinned  nor  his  parentis  as  the  cause  of  his  blindness ;  but  the 
regular  workings  of  the  laws  of  God  are  made  manifest  in  him :  more- 
over, it  is  a  providential  occasion  offered  me  that  I  should  show  the 
divinity  of  my  mission  by  giving  him  sight. 

When  Herod  heard  of  the  miracles  and  the  fame  of  Jesus,  he  said, 
This  is  John  the  Baptist,  whom  I  beheaded :  he  is  risen  from  the  dead; 
and  therefore  mighty  works  are  wrought  by  him.  This  brief  statement 
plainly  shows  that  the  belief  in  the  reappearance  of  a  departed  spirit, in 
bodily  form,  to  run  another  career,  was  extant  in  Judea  at  that  period. 
The  Evangelists  relate  another  circumstance  to  the  same  effect.  Jeesfka 
218 
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•fiked  his  disciples  who  the  people  thought  he  was.  And  they  replied. 
Some  think  that  thou  art  John  tho  Baptist,  some  Elias,  and  some  Jere- 
miah or  some  other  of  the  old  prophets,  a  forerunner  of  the  Messiah. 
Then  Jesus  asked,  But  who  think  ye  that  I  am  ?  And  Simon  Peter 
said.  Thou  art  the  promised  Messiah  himself.  There  was  a  prophetic 
tnulition  among  the  Jews,  drawn  from  the  words  of  Malachi,  that  before 
the  Messiah  was  revealed  Elias  would  appear  and  proclaim  his  coming. 
Therefore,  when  the  disciples  of  Christ  recognised  him  as  the  great 
Anointed,  they  were  troubled  about  this  prophecy,  and  said  to  their 
Master,  Why  do  the  »Scribes  say  that  Elias  must  first  come  ?  lie  replies 
to  them,  in  substance.  It  is  even  so :  the  prophet's  words  shall  not  fail : 
they  are  already  fulfilled.  But  you  must  interpret  the  prophecy  aright. 
It  does  not  moan  that  the  ancient  prophet  himself,  in  physical  form, 
shall  come  upon  earth,  but  that  one  with  his  office,  in  his  spirit  and 
power,  shall  go  before  me.  If  ye  are  able  to  understand  the  true  import 
of  the  promise,  it  has  been  realized.  John  the  Baptist  is  the  Elias  which 
was  to  come.  The  New  Testament,  therefore,  has  allusions  to  the  doc- 
trine of  transmigration,  but  gives  it  no  warrant. 

The  Jewish  expectations  in  regard  to  the  Messiah,  the  nature  of  his 
kingdom,  and  the  events  which  they  supposed  would  attend  his  coming 
or  transpire  during  his  reign,  were  the  source  and  foundation  of  the 
phraseology  of  a  great  many  passages  in  the  Cliristian  Scriptures  and  of 
the  sense  of  not  a  few.  The  national  ideas  and  hopes  of  the  Jews  at  that 
time  were  singularly  intense  and  extensive.  Their  influence  over  the 
imme<liate  disciples  of  Jesus  and  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament  is 
often  very  evident  in  the  interpretations  they  put  upon  his  teachings,  and 
in  their  own  words.  Still,  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  obtuseness  to 
the  true  drift  of  their  Master's  thoughts  was  not  so  great,  their  mistakes 
are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  gi'oss,  as  it  is  frequently  supjKJ^ed  they 
were.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  they  use  the  languajzc  of  the 
Messianic  expectations  of  the  Jews  in  their  writings  they  often  do  it,  not 
in  the  material,  but  in  a  spiritual  sense.  When  they  first  came  under  the 
infrtroction  of  Jesus,  they  were  fully  imbued  with  the  common  notions 
of  their  nation  and  age.  By  his  influence  their  ideas  were  slowly  and 
with  great  difficulty  spiritualized  and  made  to  approach  his  own  in  some 
degree.  But  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  they  never — not  even  after  his 
death — arrived  at  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  full  sublimity,  the  pure  s])i- 
rituality,  the  ultimate  significance,  of  his  mission  and  his  words.  Still, 
they  did  cast  off  and  rise  above  the  grossly  carnal  expectations  of  their 
countrymen.  Partially  instructed  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, and  partially  biassed  by  their  Jewish  prepossessions,  they  inter- 
preted a  part  of  his  language  figuratively,  according  to  his  real  meaning, 
and  a  part  of  it  literally,  according  to  their  own  notions.  The  result  of 
this  was  several  doctrines  neither  taught  by  Christ  nor  held  by  the  Jews, 
but  formed  by  ooi\joining  and  elaborating  a  portion  of  the  conceptioTva 
of  both.    These  doctrines  are  to  bo  found  in  the  New  Testament*,  "bulVX. 
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should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  religion  of  Christ  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  them,  is  to  l)e  separated  from  them. 

The  fundamental  and  pervading  aim  of  that  epistle  of  Peter  the  genu- 
ineness of  which  is  unquestioned — and  the  same  is  true  in  a  great  degree 
of  his  speeches  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles — ^is  to  exhort  the 
Christians  to  whom  it  is  written  to  purify  themselves  by  faith,  love,  and 
good  works ;  to  stand  firmly  amidst  all  their  tribulations,  6upi)orted  by 
the  expectations  and  prepared  to  meet  the  conditions  of  a  glorious  life  in 
heaven  at  the  close  of  this  life.  Eschatology, — the  doctrine  of  the  Last 
Tilings, — with  its  practical  inferences,  all  inseparably  interwoven  with 
the  mission  of  Christ,  forms  the  basis  and  scope  of  the  whole  document. 

Peter  believed  that  when  Christ  had  been  put  to  death  his  spirit,  sur^ 
viving,  descended  into  the  separate  state  of  departed  souls.  Having 
cited  from  the  sixteenth  Psalm  the  declaration,  "  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my 
soul  in  the  under-world,"  he  says  it  was  a  prophecy  concerning  Christ, 
which  was  fulfilled  in  his  resurrection.  "  The  soul  of  this  Jesus  was  not 
left  in  the  under-world,  but  God  hath  raised  him  up,  whereof  we  all  are 
witnesses."  When  it  is  written  that  his  soul  was  not  left  in  the  subtei^ 
ranean  abode  of  disembodied  spirits,  of  course  the  inference  cannot  be 
avoided  that  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  there  for  a  time. 

In  the  next  place,  we  are  warranted  by  several  considerations  in  assert- 
ing that  Peter  believed  that  down  there,  in  the  gloomy  realm  of  shades, 
were  gathered  and  detained  the  souls  of  all  the  dead  generations.  We 
attribute  this  view  to  Peter  from  the  combined  force  of  the  following 
reasons :  because  such  was,  notoriously,  the  belief  of  his  ancestral  and 
contemporary  countrymen ;  because  he  speaks  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  as  if  it  were  a  wonderful  prophecy  or  unparalleled  miracle,  a  signal 
and  most  significant  exception  to  the  universal  law ;  because  he  says  ex- 
pressly of  David  that  "  he  is  not  yet  ascended  into  the  heavens," — and  if 
David  was  still  retained  below,  undoubtedly  all  were :  because  the  same 
doctrine  is  plainly  inculcated  by  other  of  the  New  Testament  writers; 
and,  finally,  because  Peter  himself,  in  another  part  of  this  episUo,  de- 
clares, in  unequivocal  terms,  that  the  soul  of  Christ  went  and  preached 
to  the  souls  confined  in  the  under-world, — for  such  is  the  perspiouoos 
meaning  of  the  famous  text,  "  being  put  to  death  in  the  body,  but  kept 
alive  in  the  soul,  in  which  also  he  went  and  preached  [went  as  a  herald] 
to  the  spirits  in  prison."  The  meaning  we  have  attributed  to  this  cele- 
brated passage  is  the  simple  and  consistent  explanation  of  the  words  and 
the  context,  and  is  what  must  have  been  conveyed  to  those  familiar  with 
the  received  opinions  of  that  time.  Accordingly,  we  find  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Augustine,  it  was  so  understood  and  interpreted  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  Fathers.*  It  is  likewise  so  held  now  by  an  immense 
mtyority  of  the  most  authoritative  modem  conmientators.     RosenmUner 


1  See,  for  example,  Clem.  Alex.  Stromfiita,  lib.  vi. ;  Cyi>rlan,  Test.  adr.  JacUeoa,  lib.  iL  eapu  % ; 
LactantiuB,  Dirin,  lastlt.  lib.  vii.  cap.  20. 
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lays,  in  his  commentary  on  this  text,  *'  That  by  the  spirits  in  prison  is 
meant  souls  of  men  separated  from  their  bodies  and  detained  as  in  cus- 
tody in  the  under-world,  which  the  Greeks  call  Kades,  the  Hebrews 
Sheol,  can  hardly  be  doubted/^  {vix  duLUari  po^e  videtur,)  Such  has  ever 
been  and  still  is  the  common  conclusion  of  nearly  all  the  best  critical 
theologians,  as  volumes  of  citations  might  easily  be  made  to  show.  The 
reasons  which  led  Augustine  to  give  a  different  exposition  of  the  text 
before  us  are  such  as  should  make,  in  this  case,  even  his  great  name 
have  little  or  no  weight.  He  firmly  held,  as  revealed  and  imquestionable 
truth,'  the  whole  doctrine  which  we  maintain  is  implied  in  the  present 
passage ;  but  he  was  so  perplexed  by  certain  difficult  queries'  as  to 
locality  and  method  and  circumstance,  addn^^sed  to  him  with  reference 
to  this  text,  that  he,  waveriugly,  and  at  last,  gave  it  an  allegorical  inter- 
pretation. His  exegesis  is  not  only  arbitrary  and  opposed  to  the  catholic 
doctrine  of  the  Church  ;  it  is  also  so  far-fetched  and  forced  as  to  be  des- 
titute of  plausibility.  He  says  the  spirits  in  prison  may  be  the  souls  of 
men  confined  in  their  bodies  liere  in  this  life,  to  preach  to  whom  Christ 
came  from  heaven.  But  the  careful  reader  will  observe  that  Peter  speaks 
«8  if  the  spirits  were  collected  and  kept  in  one  common  custody,  refers 
to  the  spirits  of  a  generation  long  ago  departed  to  the  dead,  and  repre- 
sents the  preaching  as  taking  place  in  the  interval  between  Christ's 
death  and  his  resurrection.  A  glance  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty- 
second  verse  inclusive  shows  indisputably  that  the  order  of  events  nar- 
rated by  the  apostle  is  this :  First,  Christ  was  put  to  death  in  the  flesh, 
suffering  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  ui\just;  secondly,  he  was  quickened  in 
the  spirit ;  thirdly,  he  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison : 
fourthly,  he  rose  from  the  dead ;  fifthly,  he  ascended  into  heaven.  How 
is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  doubt  that  the  text  under  consideration 
teaches  his  subterranean  mission  during  the  period  of  his  bodily  burial? 

In  the  exposition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  put  forth  by  the  Churcli  of 
England  under  £dward  YI.,  this  text  in  Peter  was  referred  to  as  an 
authoritative  proof  of  the  article  on  Christ's  descent  into  the  under- 
world ;  and  when,  some  years  later,  that  reference  was  stricken  out,  noto- 
riously it  was  not  because  the  Episcopal  rulers  were  convinced  of  a  mi.*<- 
take,  but  because  they  had  become  afraid  of  the  associate  Komish  doe- 
trine  of  purgatory. 

If  Peter  beheved — as  he  undoubtedly  did — that  Christ  after  his  cruci- 
fixion descended  to  the  place  of  departed  spirits,  what  did  he  suppose 
was  tbe  object  of  that  descent?  Calvin's  theory  was  that  he  went  into 
hell  in  order  that  he  might  there  suffer  vicariously  the  accumulated 
agonies  due  to  the  Lost,  thus  placating  the  just  wrath  of  the  Father 
and  purchasing  the  release  of  the  elect.  A  sufficient  refutation  of  that 
dognukf  sa  to  its  philosophical  basis,  is  found  in  its  immorality,  its  forensic 
technicality.  As  a  mode  of  explaining  the  Scriptures,  it  is  refuted  by  the 

•  ^rfft  Jaax  t  Ibid. 
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fact  that  it  is  nowhere  plainly  stated  in  the  New  Testament,  but  is  arbi- 
trarily constructed  by  forced  and  indirect  inferences  from  various  obscure 
texts,  which  texts  can  be  perfectly  explained  without  involving  it  at  all. 
For  what  purpose,  then,  was  it  thought  that  Jesus  went  to  the  imprisone<l 
souls  of  the  under-world  ?  The  most  natural  supposition — the  concep- 
tion most  in  harmony  with  the  character  and  details  of  the  rest  of  tho 
scheme  and  with  the  prevailing  thought  of  the  time — would  be  that  In* 
went  there  to  rescue  the  captives  from  their  sepulchral  bondage,  to  con- 
quer death  and  the  devil  in  their  own  domain,  open  the  doors,  break  ilic 
chains,  proclaim  good  tidings  of  coming  redemption  to  the  spirits  in 
prison,  and,  rising  thence,  to  ascend  to  heaven,  preparing  the  way  for 
them  to  follow  with  him  at  his  expected  return.  This,  indeed,  is  tho 
doctrine  of  the  Judaizing  apostles,  tho  unbroken  catholic  doctrine  of  th** 
Church.  Paul  writes  to  the  Colossians,  and  to  the  Ephesians,  that,  when 
Christ  "  had  spoiled  the  princij^alities  and  powers"  of  the  world  of  tho 
dead,  **  ho  ascended  up  on  high,  leading  a  multitude  of  captives."  Peter 
himself  declares,  a  little  farther  on  in  his  epistle,  **  that  the  glad  tidings 
were  preached  to  the  dead,  that,  though  they  had  been  persecuted  and 
condemned  in  the  flesh  by  tho  will  of  men,  they  might  be  blessed  in  the 
spirit  by  the  will  of  God."*  Christ  fulfilled  the  law  of  death.*  descending 
to  the  place  of  separate  spirits,  that  he  might  declare  deliverance  to  the 
quick  and  the  dead  by  coming  triumphantly  back  and  going  into  heaven, 
an  evident  token  of  the  removal  of  the  penalty  of  sin  which  hitherto  had 
fatally  doomed  all  men  to  the  under-world.® 

Let  us  see  if  this  will  not  enable  us  to  explain  Peter^s  language  satis- 
factorily. Death,  with  the  lower  residence  succeeding  it,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, was,  according  to  the  Jewish  and  apostolic  belief,  the  fruit  of  sin, — 
the  judgment  pronounced  on  sin.  But  Christ,  Peter  says,  was  sinless. 
"  Ho  was  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot.''  "  He  did  no  sin, 
neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth."  Therefore  he  was  not  exposed  to 
death  and  the  under-world  on  his  own  account.  Consequently,  when  it 
is  written  that  "he  bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  tho  tree,"  that  "he 
suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  tho  unjust,"  in  order  to  give  the  words  their 
clear,  full  meaning  it  is  not  necessary  to  attribute  to  them  the  sense  of  a 
vicarious  sacrifice  offered  to  quench  the  anger  of  God  or  to  furnish  com- 
pensation for  a  broken  commandment :    but  this  sense, — namely,  that 


*  Sop  RoscnmUller^s  explanation  in  fioc  loco. 

6. See  King'8  History  of  tlie  AiwstlnV  Creed,  3d  ed.,  pp.  234-239.  "The  parpoae  of  Chiiiff 
descent  was  to  undergo  tho  1hw«  of  death,  pass  through  tho  whoh)  experience  of  man,  cooqoer  th« 
devil,  break  the  fetters  of  the  captives,  and  fix  a  time  for  their  resurrection."  To  the  same  «fRsct, 
old  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Poictiers,  in  his  commentary  on  Psalm  rxxxviU.,  says,  '^  It  is  a  law  of  hoBMB 
necessity  that,  the  body  being  buried,  the  soul  should  descend  ad  if^feros.'^ 

«  Ambrose,  Do  Fide,  etc.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  1,  declares  that  "  no  one  ascendiHl  to  heaven  until  Ghrat,  by 

the  pledge  of  his  resurrection,  solved  the  chains  of  the  under-world  and  translated  the  ■ooli  of  the 

pious."    Also  Cyril,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  in  his  fourth  catechetical  lecture,  sect  11,  afflnm  •tt»«t 

Christ  descended  into  tho  under-world  to  deliver  thoso  who,  from  Adam  doMmwards,  bad 

piisoued  there.** 
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altliough  in  his  sinlessness  he  was  exempt  from  death,  yet  he  "  suffered 
for  us,*'  he  voluntarily  died,  thus  undergoing  for  our  sakes  that  which 
was  to  others  the  penalty  of  their  sin.  The  object  of  his  dying  was 
not  to  conciliate  the  alienated  Father  or  to  adjust  the  unbalanced  law : 
it  was  to  descend  into  the  realm  of  the  dead,  heralding  Grod*s  pardon  to 
the  captives,  and  to  return  and  rise  into  heaven,  opening  and  showing 
to  his  disciples  the  way  thither.  For,  owing  to  his  moral  sinlessness, 
or  to  his  delegated  omnipotence,  if  he  were  once  in  the  abode  of  the 
dead,  he  mu^t  return:  nothing  could  keep  him  there.  Epiphanius  de- 
scribes the  devil  complaining,  after  Christ  had  burst  through  his  nets 
and  dungeons,  "Miserable  me!  what  shall  I  do?  I  did  not  know  God 
was  concealed  in  that  body.  The  son  of  Mary  has  deceived  me.  I 
imagined  he  was  a  mere  man."^  In  an  apocryphal  writing  of  very  early 
date,  which  shows  some  of  the  opinions  abroad  at  that  time,  one  of  the 
chief  devils,  after  Christ  had  appeared  in  liell,  cleaving  its  grisly  prisons 
from  top  to  bottom  and  releasing  the  captives,  is  represented  upbraiding 
Satan  in  these  terms : — "  O  prince  of  all  evil,  author  of  death,  why  didst 
thou  crucify  and  bring  down  to  our  regions  a  person  righteous  and  sin- 
less? Thereby  thou  hast  lost  all  the  sinners  of  the  world."®  Again,  in 
an  ancient  treatise  on  the  Apostles'  Creed,  we  read  as  follows : — "  In  the 
bait  of  Christ's  flesh  was  secretly  inserted  the  hook  of  his  divinity. 
This  the  devil  knew  not,  but,  supposing  he  must  stay  when  he  was  de- 
voured, greedily  swallowed  the  corpse,  and  the  bolts  of  the  nether  world 
were  wrenched  asunder,  and  the  ensnared  dragon  himself  dragged  from 
the  abyss.''*  Peter  himself  explicitly  declares,  "  It  was  not  possible  that 
he  should  be  held  by  death."  Theodoret  says,  "  Whoever  denies  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  rejects  his  death."***  If  he  died,  he  must  needs 
rise  again.  And  his  resurrection  would  demonstrate  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  the  opening  of  heaven  to  men,  showing  that  the  bond  which  had 
bound  in  despair  the  captives  in  the  regions  of  death  for  so  many  voice- 
less ages  was  at  last  broken.  Accordingly,  "God,  having  loosed  the 
chains  of  the  under-world,  raised  him  up  and  set  him  at  his  own  right 
hand."" 

And  now  the  question,  narrowed  down  to  the  smallest  compass,  is 
this : — What  is  the  precise,  real  signification  of  the^  sacrificial  and  other 
connected  terms  employed  by  Peter, — those  phrases  which  now,  by  the 
intense  associations  of  a  long  time,  convey  so  strong  a  Calvin istic  sense  to 
most  readers?  Peter  says,  "Ye  know  that  ye  were  redeemed  with  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ."  If  there  were  not  so  much  indeterminateness 
of  thought,  so  much  unthinking  reception  of  traditional,  confused  im- 


T  Im  Aium>tioDem  CSirifltL  *  Etbu.  Nicodemi,  cap.  xriii. 

•  Baflnn,  Expos,  in  Symb.  Apost.  lo  Gomm.  in  2  Tim.  iL  19. 

O'Bj^  miitalrn  and  a  IUm  reading,  the  common  rersion  has  **  the  pains  of  death,'*  instead  of 
**  tha  daiaa  of  tba  under-world.**    The  sense  requires  the  latter.    BcHides,  numeroiu  manMacxVpUi 
laad  iitm,  not  •avirsv.    8aa,  tmthtrmon,  RoteamUller'a  thorongh  criticism  in  loc.    liLkeiiVM 
Haw  tmtamgai  Onek  Lexicoo,  la  uSfp, 
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pressions  of  Scripture  texts,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  observe  that  by 
the  word  blood  here,  and  in  all  parallel  passages,  is  meant  simply  and 
literally  death :  the  mere  blood,  the  mere  shedding  of  the  biood,  of  Christ, 
of  course,  could  have  no  virtue,  no  moral  efficacy,  of  any  sort.     When 
the  infuriated  Jews  cried,  "His  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children  I" 
they  meant,  Let  the  resi)onsibility  of  his  death  rest  on  us.     When  the 
English  Iiistorian  says,  "Sidnoy  gave  his  blood  for  the  cause  of  civil 
liberty,"  the  meaning  is,  ho  died  for  it.    So,  no  one  will  deny,  whenever 
the  New  Testament  speaks  in  any  way  of  redemption  by  the  blood  of 
the  crucified  Son  of  Man,  the  unquestionable  meaning  is,  redemption  by 
his  death.     What,  then,  does  the  phrase  "redemption  by  the  death  of 
Christ"  mean?     Let  it  be  notcid  here — let  it  be  particularly  noticed — 
that  the  New  Testament  nowhere  in  explicit  terms  explains  the  meaning 
of  this  and  the  kindred  phrases:    it  simply  uses  the  phrases  without 
interpreting  them.     They  are  rhetorical  figures  of  speech,  necessarily, 
upon  whatever  theological  system  we  regard  them.     No  sinner  is  lite- 
rally washed  from   his  transgressions  and   guilt  in   the  blood  of  the 
slaughtered  Lamb.     These  expressions,  then,  are  poetic  images,  meant 
to  convey  a  truth  in  the  language  of  association  and  feeling,  the  tradi- 
tionary language  of  imagination.      The  determination  of  their  precise 
significance   is  v^holly  a  matter  of  fallible  human  construction  and  inference, 
and  not  a  matter  of  inspired  statement  or  divine  revelation.     This  is  so, 
beyond  a  question.  beoAU>e,  wo  repeat,  they  are  figMtes  of  speech^  having 
no  direct  explanation  in  the  records  where  they  occur.     The  Calvinistic 
view  of  the  atonement  was  a  theory  devised  to  explain  this  scriptural 
language.     It  was  devised  without  sufficient  consideration  of  the  peculiar 
notions  and  spirit,  the  peculiar  grade  of  culture,  and  the  time,  from 
which  that  language  sprang.     We  freely  admit  the  inadequacy  of  the 
Unitarian  doctrine  of  the  atonement  to  explain  the  figures  of  speech  in 
which  the  apostles  declare  their  doctrine.      But,  since  the  Calvinistic 
scheme  was  devised  by  human  thought  to  explain  the  New  Testament 
language,  any  scheme  which  explains  that  language  as  well  has  equal 
Scripture  claims  to  credence ;  any  which  better  explains  it,  with  sharper, 
broader  meaning  and  fewer  difficulties,  has  superior  claims  to  be  re- 
ceived. . 

We  are  now  prepared  to  state  what  we  believe  was  the  meaning  ori- 
ginally associated  with,  and  meant  to  be  conveyed  by,  the  phrases 
equivalent  to  ''redemption  by  the  dmth  of  ChriH.*'  In  consequence  of  sin, 
the  souls  of  all  mankind,  after  leaving  the  body,  were  shut  up  in  the 
oblivious  gloom  of  the  under-world.  Clirist  alone,  by  virtue  of  his  per- 
fect holiness,  was  not  subject  to  any  part  of  this  fate.  But,  in  fulfilment 
of  the  Father's  gracious  designs,  he  willingly  submitted,  upon  leaving 
the  body,  to  go  among  the  dead,  that  he  might  declare  the  good  tidings 
to  them,  and  burst  the  bars  of  darkness,  and  return  to  life,  and  rise  into 
heaven  as  a  pledge  of  the  future  translation  of  the  faithful  to  that  oele»> 
tial  world,  instead  of  their  banishment  into  the  dismal  bondage  beloir,  o 
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hitherto.  The  death  of  Christ,  then,  was  the  redemption  of  sinners,  in 
that  his  death  implied  his  ascent, — '*  because  it  was  not  possible  that  he 
should  be  holden  of  death ;''  and  his  ascension  visibly  demonstrated  the 
truth  that  God  had  forgiven  men  their  sins  and  would  receive  their  souls 
to  his  own  abode  on  high. 

Three  very  strong  confirmations  of  the  correctness  of  this  interpreta- 
tion are  afforded  in  the  declarations  of  Peter.  Plrst,  he  never  even  hints, 
in  the  faintest  manner,  that  the  death  of  ('hrist  was  to  have  any  effect 
on  God,  any  power  to  change  his  feeling  or  Lis  government.  It  was  not 
to  make  a  purchasing  expiation  for  sins  and  thus  to  reconcile  God  to 
OS ;  but  it  was,  by  a  revelation  of  the  Father's  freely  pardoning  love,  to 
give  us  penitence,  purification,  confidence,  and  a  regenerating  piety,  and 
so  to  reconcile  us  to  God.  He  says  in  one  place,  in  emphatic  words, 
that  the  express  purpose  of  Christ's  death  was  simply  ''  that  he  might 
lead  us  to  God."  In  the  same  strain,  in  another  place,  he  defines  the 
object  of  Christ's  death  to  be  "that  we,  being  deUvered  from  sins, 
should  live  unto  righteousness."  It  is  plain  that  in  literal  reality  he 
refers  our  marvellous  salvation  to  the  voluntary  goodness  of  God,  and 
not  to  any  vicarious  ransom  paid  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  when  he  says, 
'*  The  God  of  all  grace  hath  called  us  unto  his  eternal  glory  by  Jesus 
Christ."  The  death  of  Christ  was  not,  then,  to  appease  the  fierce  justice 
of  God  by  rectifying  the  claims  of  his  inexorable  law,  but  it  was  to  call 
out  and  establish  in  men  all  moral  virtues  by  the  power  of  faith  in  the 
sure  gift  of  eternal  life  sealed  to  them  through  the  ascension  of  the 
Savior. 

For,  secondly,  the  practical  inferences  drawn  by  Peter  from  the  death 
of  Christ,  and  the  exhortations  founded  upon  it,  are  inconsistent  with 
the  prevailing  theory  of  the  atonement.  Upon  that  view  the  apostle 
would  have  said,  ''  Christ  has  paid  the  debt  and  secured  a  seat  in  heaven 
for  you,  elected  ones :  therefore  believe  in  the  sufficiency  of  his  offerings, 
and  exult."  But  not  so.  He  calls  on  us  in  this  wise: — '*  Forasmuch  as 
Christ  hath  suffered  for  us,  arm  yourselves  with  the  same  mind."  **  Christ 
suffered  for  you,  leaving  an  example  that  ye  should  follow  his  steps." 
The  whole  burden  of  his  practical  argument  based  on  the  mission  of 
Christ  is,  the  obligation  of  a  religious  spirit  and  of  pure  morals.  He 
does  not  speak,  as  many  modem  sectarists  have  spoken,  of  the  "  filthy 
rags  of  righteousness;"  but  he  says,  ''  Live  no  longer  in  sins,"  "  have  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price,"  '^be 
ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation,"  **  purify  your  souls  by  obedience 
to  the  truth,"  "be  ye  a  holy  priesthood  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices," 
*^ have  a  good  conscience,"  "avoid  evil  and  do  good,"  "above  all,  have 
fervent  love,  for  love  will  cover  a  mullitudo  of  sins."  No  candid  person 
can  peruse  the  epistle  and  not  see  that  the  great  moral  deduced  in  it 
from  the  mission  of  Christ  is  this : — Since  heaven  is  offered  you,  strive 
by  personal  virtue  to  be  prepared  for  it  at  the  judgment  which  shall  soon 
The  dkciple  is  not  told  to  trust  in  the  merits  of  Jesus  \  but  h^ 
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is  urged  to  "abstain  from  evil,"  and  "sanctify  the  Lord  God  in  his 
heart,"  and  "love  the  brethren,"  and  "obey  the  laws,"  and  "do  well,'* 
"  girding  up  the  loins  of  his  mind  in  sobriety  and  hope."  This  b  not 
Calvinism. 

The  third  fortification  of  this  exposition  is  furnished  by  the  following 
fact.  According  to  our  view,  the  death  of  Christ  is  emphasized,  not  on 
account  of  any  importance  in  itself,  but  as  the  necessary  condition  pre- 
liminary to  his  resMTTcctiony  the  humiliating  prelude  to  his  glorious 
ascent  into  heaven.  The  really  essential,  significant  thing  is  not  his 
suffering,  vicarious  death,  but  his  triumphing,  typical  ascension.  Now, 
the  plain,  repeated  statements  of  Peter  strikingly  coincide  with  this 
representation.  He  says,  "Go<l  raised  Christ  up  from  the  dead,  and  gave 
him  glory,  [that  is,  received  him  into  heaven,]  that  your  faith  and  hope 
might  be  in  God."  Again  he  writes,  "  Blessed  be  God,  who  according  to 
his  abundant  mercy  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively  hope  by  the 
resurrection  of  Jcstis  Christ  from  the  dead  unto  an  incorruptible  inheritance 
in  heaven."  Still  again,  he  declares  that  "  the  figure  of  baptism,  sig- 
nifying thereby  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God,  saves  us 
by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  gone  into  lieaven."  According  to 
the  commonly-received  doctrine,  instead  of  these  last  words  the  apostle 
ought  to  have  said,  "  saves  us  by  the  death  of  him  who  suffered  in  ex- 
piation of  our  sins."  He  does  not  say  so.  Finally,  in  the  intrepid  speech 
that  Peter  made  before  the  Jewish  council,  referring  to  their  wicked 
crucifixion  of  Jesus,  he  says,  "  Him  hath  God  raised  up  to  his  own  right 
hand,  to  be  a  Leader  and  a  Savior,  to  give  repentance  to  Israel  and 
forgiveness  of  sins."  How  plainly  remission  of  sins  is  here  predicated, 
not  through  Christ*s  ignominious  suffering,  but  through  his  heavenly 
exaltation !  That  exaltation  showed  in  dramatic  proof  that  by  God's 
grace  the  dominion  of  the  lower  world  was  about  to  be  broken  and  an 
access  to  the  celestial  world  to  be  vouchsafed. 

If  Christ  bought  off  our  merited  punishment  and  earned  our  accept- 
ance, then  salvation  can  no  more  be  "  reckoned  of  grace,  but  of  debt." 
But  the  whole  New  Testament  doctrine  is,  "  that  sinners  are  justified 
freely  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  "The  redemp- 
tion that  is  in  Christ" !  Take  these  words  literally,  and  they  yield  no 
intelligible  meaning.  The  sense  intended  to  be  conveyed  or  suggested 
by  them  depends  on  interpretation ;  and  here  disagreement  arises.  The 
Calvinist  says  they  me^in  the  redemption  undertaken,  achieved,  by  Christ. 
We  say  they  mean  the  redemption  proclaimed,  brought  to  light,  by  Christ. 
The  latter  explanation  is  as  close  to  the  language  as  the  former.  Neither 
is  unequivocally  established  by  the  statement  itself.  We  ought  therefore 
to  adopt  the  one  which  is  at  once  most  rational  and  plausible  in  itself, 
and  most  in  harmony  with  the  peculiar  opinions  and  culture  of  the  person 
by  whom,  and  of  the  time  when,  the  document  was  written.  All  these 
considerations,  historical,  philosophical,  and  moral,  undeniably  favor  our 
interpretation,  leaving  nothing  to  support  the  other  save  the  popular 
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theological  belief  of  modem  Protestant  Christendom, — a  belief  which  is 
the  gradual  product  of  a  few  great,  mistaken  teachers  like  Augustine  and 
Calvin. 

We  do  not  find  the  slightest  difficulty  in  explaining  sharply  and 
broadly,  with  all  its  niceties  of  phraseology,  each  one  of  the  texts  urged 
in  behalf  of  the  prevalent  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  without  involving 
the  essential  features  of  that  doctrine.  Three  demonstrable  assertions 
of  fact  afford  us  all  the  requisite  materials.  First,  it  was  a  prevalent 
belief  with  the  Jews,  that,  since  death  was  the  penalty  of  sin,  the  suffer- 
ing of  death  was  in  itself  expiatory  of  the  sins  of  the  dying  man." 
Lightfoot  says,  **  It  is  a  common  and  most  known  doctrine  of  the  Tal- 
mudists,  that  repentance  and  ritual  sacrifice  expiate  some  sins,  death  the 
rest.  Death  wipes  off  all  unexpiated  sins.''"  Tholuck  says,  *'  It  was  a 
Jewish  opinion  that  the  death  of  the  just  atoned  for  the  people."'*  He 
quotes  from  the  Talmud  an  explicit  assertion  to  that  effect,  and  refers  to 
several  learned  authorities  for  further  citations  and  confirmations. 

Secondly  the  apostles  conceived  Christ  to  be  sinless,  and  consequently 
not  on  his  own  account  exposed  to  death  and  subject  to  Hades.  If, 
then,  death  was  an  atonement  for  sins,  and  he  was  sinless,  his  voluntary 
death  was  expiatory  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  not  in  an  arbitrary  and 
onheard-of  way,  according  to  the  Calvinistic  scheme,  but  in  the  common 
way,  according  to  a  Pharisaic  notion.  And  thirdly,  it  was  partly  a  Jewish 
expectation  concerning  the  Messiah  that  he  would,"  and  partly  an  apos- 
tolic conviction  concerning  Christ  that  he  did,  break  the  bolts  of  the  old 
Hadean  prison  and  open  the  way  for  human  ascent  to  heaven.  iVs  Je- 
rome says,  "  Before  Christ  Abraham  was  in  hell,  after  Christ  the  crucified 
thief  was  in  paradise ;""  for  *'  until  the  advent  of  Christ  all  alike  went 
down  into  the  under-world,  heaven  being  shut  until  Christ  threw  aside 
the  flaming  sword  that  turned  every  way."" 

These  three  thoughts — ^that  death  is  the  expiatory  penalty  of  sin,  that 
Christ  was  himself  sinless,  that  he  died  as  God's  envoy  to  release  the 
prisoners  of  gloom  and  be  their  pioneer  to  bliss — leave  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  explaining  the  sacrificial  terms  and  kindred  phrases  employed 
by  the  apostles  in  reference  to  his  mission. 

Without  question,  Peter,  like  his  companions,  looked  for  the  speedy 
return  of  Christ  from  heaven  to  judge  all,  and  to  save  the  worthy.  In- 
dications of  this  belief  are  numerously  afforded  in  his  words.  "The  end 
of  all  things  is  at  hand :  be  ye  therefore  sober  and  watch  unto  prayer." 
''  You  shall  give  account  to  him  that  is  ready  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
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dead."  Here  the  common  idea  of  tliat  time — namely,  that  the  resur- 
rection  of  the  eai>tive»  of  the  under-world  would  occur  at  the  return  of 
Christ^ — is  undoubtedly  implie<l.  **  Salvation  is  now  ready  to  be  revealed 
in  the  last  time."  "  That  your  faith  may  be  found  unto  praise  and  honor 
and  glory  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ."  '*  Be  sober,  and  hope  to  the 
end  for  the  grace  that  is  to  be  brought  unto  you  at  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ."  *'  Be  ye  examples  to  the  flock,  and  when  the  chief  Shep- 
herd shall  appear  ye  shall  receive  an  unfading  crown  of  glory.**  •*God 
shall  send  Jesus  Christ,  .  .  .  whom  the  heavens  must  receive  until 
•  the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all  things."  It  is  evident  that  the  author 
of  these  passages  expected  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  con- 
summate the  aftairs  of  his  kingdom. 

If  the  ai>ostle  had  formed  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  final  fate  of 
unbelieving,  wicked,  reprobate  men,  he  has  not  stated  them.  He  unde- 
niably implies  certain  general  facts  upon  the  subject,  but  leaves  all  the 
details  in  obscurity.  He  adjures  his  readers — ^with  exceeding  earnest- 
ness he  over  and  over  again  adjures  them — to  forsake  every  manner  of 
sinful  life,  to  strive  for  every  kind  of  righteous  conversation,  that  by  faith 
and  goodness  they  may  receive  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  He  must 
have  supposed  an  oi>posite  fate  in  some  sort  to  impend  over  those  who 
did  otherwise,  rejecting  Christ,  "revelling  in  lasciviousness and  idolatry." 
Everywhere  he  makes  the  distinction  between  the  faithful  and  the  wicked 
prominent,  and  presents  the  idea  that  Christ  shall  come  to  judge  them 
both,  and  shall  reward  the  former  with  gladness,  crowns,  and  gloiy; 
while  it  is  just  as  clearly  implied  as  if  he  had  said  it  that  the  latter  shall 
be  condemned  and  punished.  When  a  judge  sits  in  trial  on  the  good 
and  the  bad,  and  accepts  those,  plainly  the  inference  is  that  he  rejects 
these,  unless  the  contrary  be  stated.  What  their  doom  is  in  its  nature, 
what  in  its  duration,  is  neither  declared,  nor  inferrible  from  what  is 
declared.  All  that  the  writer  says  on  this  point  is  substantially  repeated 
or  contained  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  epistle,  from  verses  12  to  19.  A 
slight  explanatory  paraphrase  of  it  will  make  the  position  clear  so  far 
as  it  can  be  made  clexir.  "  Christian  believers,  in  the  fiery  trials  which 
are  to  try  you,  stand  firm,  even  rejoicing  that  you  are  fellow-suiferert 
with  Christ, — a  i)ledge  that  when  his  glory  is  revealed  you  shall  partake 
of  it  with  him.  See  to  it  that  you  are  free  from  crime,  free  from  sins  for 
which  you  ought  to  suffer ;  then,  if  persecuted  and  slain  for  your  Chris- 
tian profession  and  virtues,  falter  not.  The  terrible  time  preceding  the 
second  advent  of  your  Master  is  at  hand.  The  sufferings  of  that  time 
will  begin  with  the  Christian  household ;  but  how  much  more  dreadful 
will  be  the  sufferings  of  the  close  of  that  time  among  the  disobedient 
that  spurn  the  gospel  of  God !  If  the  righteous  shall  with  great  difficulty 
be  snatched  from  the  perils  and  woes  encomi)assing  that  time,  surely  it 
will  happen  very  much  worse  with  ungodly  sinners.  Therefore  let  aO 
who  suffer  in  obedience  to  God  commit  the  keeping  of  their  souls  to 
him  in  well-doing.*' 
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The  soals  of  men  were  confined  in  the  under-world  for  sin.  Christ 
came  to  turn  men  from  sin  and  despair  to  holiness  and  a  reconciling 
faith  in  God.  He  went  to  the  dead  to  declare  to  them  the  good  tidings 
of  pardon  and  approaching  deliverance  through  the  free  grace  of  God. 
He  rose  into  heaven  to  demonstrate  and  visibly  exhibit  the  redemption 
of  men  from  the  under-world  doom  of  sinners.  He  was  soon  to  return 
to  the  earth  to  complete  the  unfinished  work  of  his  commissioned  king- 
dom. His  accepted  ones  should  then  be  taken  to  glory  and  reward. 
The  rejected  ones  should Their  fate  is  left  in  gloom,  without  a  de- 
finite clew. 


CHAPTER  II. 

DOCTRINE   OF  A   FUTURE   LIFE  IN  THE   EPISTLE   TO  THE   HEBREWS. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  by  some  person  who  was 
originaUy  a  Jew,  afterwards  a  zealous  Christian.  He  was  unquestionably 
a  man  of  remarkable  talent  and  eloquence  and  of  lofty  religious  views 
and  feelings.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  immediate  followers  of  Jesus, 
and  apparently  was  acquainted  with  them.  The  individual  authorship 
it  is  now  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty.  Many  of  the  most 
learned,  unprejudiced,  and  able  critics  have  ascribed  it  to  Apollos,  an 
Alexandrian  Jew,  a  compeer  of  Paul  and  a  fellow-citizen  of  Philo.  This 
opinion  is  more  probable  than  any  other.  Indeed,  so  numerous  are  the 
rewmWances  of  thoughts  and  words  in  the  writings  of  Philo  to  those  in 
this  epistle,  that  even  the  wild  coi\jecture  has  been  hazarded  that  Philo 
himself  at  last  became  a  Cliristian  and  wrote  to  his  Hebrew  countrymen 
the  essay  which  has  since  commonly  passed  for  Paul's.  No  one  can 
examine  the  hundreds  of  illustrations  of  the  epistle  gathered  from  Philo 
by  Carp«>v,  in  his  learned  but  ill-reasoned  work,  without  being  greatly 
impressed.  The  supposition  which  has  repeatedly  been  accepted  and 
urged,  that  this  composition  was  first  written  in  Hebrew,  and  after- 
wards translated  into  Greek  by  another  person,  is  absurd,  in  view  of  the 
masterly  skill  and  eloquence,  critical  niceties,  and  felicities  in  the  use  of 
language,  displayed  in  it.  We  could  easily  fill  a  paragraph  with  the 
names  of  those  eminent  in  the  Church — such  as  Tertullian,  Hippolytus, 
Erasmus,  Luther,  Le  Clerc,  and  Neander — ^who  have  concluded  that,  who- 
ever the  aathorof  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was,  he  was  not  Paul.  The 
list  of  those  names  would  reach  from  the  Egyptian  Origen,  whose  candor 
and  erodition  were  without  parallel  in  his  age,  to  the  Qermaw  ^\ec^^, 
whose  maaterfyand  exhaustive  work  is  a  monument  of  united  taVeivt  aiv^V 
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toil,  leaving  little  to  bo  desired.  It  is  not  within  our  present  aim  to 
argue  this  point:  we  will  therefore  simply  refer  the  reader  to  the 
thorough  and  unanswerable  discussion  and  settlement  of  it  by  Norton.' 

Tlie  general  object  of  tlie  composition  is,  by  showing  the  superiority 
of  tlie  Christian  sysU^m  to  the  Hebrew,  to  arm  the  converts  from  Juda- 
ism— to  whom  it  is  addressed — against  the  temptations  to  desert  the  fill- 
filling  faith  of  Christ  and  to  return  to  the  emblematic  faith  of  their 
fathers.  This  aim  gives  a  pervading  cast  and  color  to  the  entire  treat- 
ment^— to  the  reasoning  and  esi>ecially  to  the  chosen  imagery — of  the 
epistle.  Omitting,  for  the  most  part,  whatever  is  not  essentially  inter- 
woven with  the  subject  of  death,  the  resurrection,  and  future  existence, 
and  with  the  mission  of  Christ  in  relation  to  those  subjects,  we  advance 
to  the  consideration  of  the  views  which  the  epistle  presents  or  implies 
concerning  those  points.  It  is  to  be  promised  that  we  are  forced  to  con- 
struct from  fragments  and  hints  the  theological  fabric  that  stood  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer.  The  suggestion  also  is  quite  obvious  that,  since  the 
letter  is  addn^ssod  solely  to  the  Hebrews  and  describes  Christianity  as 
the  completion  of  Judaism,  an  acquaintance  with  the  characteristic 
Hebrew  opinions  and  hopes  at  that  time  may  be  indispensable  for  a  fiill 
comprehension  of  its  content«5. 

The  view  of  the  intrinsic  nature  and  rank  of  Christ  on  which  the 
epistle  rests  seems  very  i>lainly  to  be  that  great  Logos-doctrine  wliich 
floated  in  the  philosophy  of  the  apostolic  age  and  is  so  fully  developed 
in  the  Gospel  of  Jolm : — "The  Logos  of  God,  alive,  energetic,  irresistibly 
l)iercing,  to  whose  eyes  all  things  are  bare  and  oi>en  ;"  "  fii'st-begotten  of 
God  ;"  *'  faithful  to  Him  that  made  him  ;"  inferior  to  God,  superior  to  all 
beside;  "by  whom  God  made  the  worlds;"  whose  seat  is  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  the  angels  looking  up  to  him,  and  **  the  world  to  come  put 
in  subjection  to  him."  The  author,  thus  assuming  the  immensely  super- 
human rank  and  the  prc^'xistence  of  Christ,  teaches  that,  by  the  good 
will  of  God,  he  descended  to  the  world  in  the  form  of  a  man,  to  save 
them  that  were  without  faith  and  in  fear, — them  that  were  lost  through 
sin.  God  **bringeth  in  the  first-begotten  into  the  world."  "When  he 
cometh  into  the  world  he  saith.  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  wouldest  not, 
l»ut  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  for  me."  *'  Jesus  was  made  a  little  while 
inferior  to  the  angels."  "  Forasmuch,  then,  as  the  children  are  par- 
takers of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  likewise  partook  of  the  same;*' 
that  is,  in  order  to  pass  througli  an  experience  like  that  of  those  whom 
he  wished  to  deliver,  lie  assumed  their  nature.  "  He  taketh  not  hold  of 
angels,  but  he  taketh  hold  of  the  seed  of  Abraham :"  in  other  words,  he 
aimed  not  to  assist  angels,  but  men.  These  passages,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  whole  scojie  and  drift  of  the  document  in  which  they  are 
found,  declare  that  Jesus  was  a  spirit  in  heaven,  but  came  to  the  earth, 
taking  upon  him  a  mortal  frame  of  flesh  and  blood. 


1  Christian  Exaiiiiuer,  vols,  for  1827-29. 
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Why  he  did  this  is  the  question  that  naturally  arises  next.  We  do  not 
see  how  it  is  possible  for  any  person  to  read  the  epistle  through  intelli- 
^ntly,  in  the  light  rff  an  adequate  knowledge  of  contemporary  Hebrew 
opinions,  and  not  perceive  that  the  author's  answer  to  that  inquiry  is, 
that  Christ  assumed  the  guise  and  fate  of  humanity  in  order  to  die  ;  and 
died  in  order  to  rise  from  the  dead ;  and  rose  from  the  dead  in  order  to 
ascend  to  heaven ;  and  ascended  to  heaven  in  order  to  reveal  the  grace 
of  God  opening  the  way  for  the  celestial  exaltation  and  blessedness  of 
the  souls  of  faithful  men.  We  will  commence  the  proof  and  illustration 
of  these  statements  by  bringing  together  some  of  the  principal  passages 
in  the  epistle  which  involve  the  objects  of  the  mission  of  Christ,  and  then 
stating  the  thought  that  chiefly  underlies  and  explains  them. 

"  We  see  Jesus — ^who  was  made  a  little  while  inferior  to  the  angels,  in 
order  that  by  the  kindness  of  God  he  might  taste  death  for  every  man — 
through  the  suflTering  of  death  crowned  with  glory  and  honor."  With 
the  best  critics,  we  have  altered  the  arrangement  of  the  clauses  in  the 
foregoing  verse,  to  make  the  sense  clearer.  The  exact  meaning  is,  that 
the  exaltation  of  Christ  to  heaven  after  his  death  authenticated  his  mis- 
sion, showed  that  his  de^th  had  a  divine  meaning  for  men ;  that  Ls, 
showed  that  they  also  should  rise  to  heaven.  **  When  he  had  by  himself 
made  a  purification  of  our  sins,  he  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high."  **  For  this  cause  he  is  the  Mediator  of  the  new  cove- 
nant, that,  his  death  having  occurred,  (for  the  redemption  of  the  trans- 
gre««ions  under  the  first  covenant,)  they  which  are  called  might  enter 
upon  possession  of  the  promised  eternal  inheritance."  The  force  of  this 
last  passage,  with  its  context,  turns  on  the  double  sense  of  the  Greek 
word  for  eovenanif  which  likewise  means  a  will.  Several  statements  in  the 
epistle  show  the  author's  belief  that  the  subjects  of  the  old  dispensation 
had  the  promise  of  immortal  life  in  heaven,  but  had  never  realized  the 
thing  itself.'  Now,  he  maintains  the  purpose  of  the  new  dispensation  to 
be  the  actual  revelation  and  bestowment  of  the  reality  which  anciently 
was  only  promised  and  typically  foreshadowed ;  and  in  the  passage  be- 
fore us  he  figures  Christ — the  author  of  the  Christian  covenant — as  the 
maker  of  a  will  by  which  believers  are  appointed  heirs  of  a  heavenly 
immortality.  He  then — ^following  the  analogy  of  testamentary  legacies 
and  legatees — describes  those  heirs  as  **  entering  on  possession  of  that 
eternal  inheritance"  **  by  the  death  of  the  Testator."  He  was  led  to 
employ  precisely  this  language  by  two  obvious  reasons :  first,  for  the  sake 
of  ih&t  parancmojfia  of  which  he  was  evidently  fond;  secondly,  by  the  fact 
that  it  really  was  the  death  of  Christ,  with  the  succeeding  resurrection 
and  ascension,  which  demonstrated  both  the  reality  of  the  thing  promised 
in  the  wiU  and  the  authority  of  the  Testator  to  bestow  it. 

*  zL  13^  lA,  W  a/.  See  chftp.  x.  30,  where  to  receive  thf  prmnue  most  plainly  roeann  to  obtain  the 
diiag  pffaBiaed,  ma  ft  does  MTeral  times  in  the  epifitlc.  So  Paul,  in  his  npeoch  at  Antioch,  (Acts  xiii. 
tt,  33,)  aftya,  **  We  declare  unto  you  glad  tidings,  how  that  tlie  promise  wliich  was  made  nnto  the 
iitlMr*,  Ood  hath  folftUed  tbe  Hune  unto  a*  their  childreu,  in  that  he  hath  rai9ed  up  Jesut  again,** 
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All  the  expressions  thus  far  cited,  and  kindred  ones  scattered  through 
the  work,  convey  a  clear  and  consistent  meaning,  with  sharp  outlineB 
and  coherent  details,  if  we  suppose  their  author  entertained  the  following 
general  tlieory ;  and  otherwise  tliey  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained. 
A  dreatlful  fear  of  death,  introduced  by  sin,  was  tyrannizing  over  men. 
In  consequence  of  conscious  alienation  from  God  through  transgreasiows 
they  shuddered  at  de^th.  The  writer  does  not  say  what  there  was  in 
death  that  made  it  so  feared ;  but  we  know  that  the  prevailing  Hebrew 
conception  wa«,  that  death  led  the  naked  soul  into  the  silent^  dark,  and 
drt^ary  region  of  the  under-world, — a  doleful  fate,  firom  which  they 
shrank  with  sadne^^s  at  the  best,  guilt  converting  that  natural  melan- 
choly into  dreati  foreboding.  In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  or  pre- 
sumption whatever  to  the  ct)ntrary,  we  are  authorized,  nay,  rather  forced, 
to  conclude  that  such  a  conception  is  implied  in  the  passages  we  are  con- 
sidering. Now,  the  mission  of  Jesus  was  to  deliver  men  from  that  fear 
and  bondage,  by  assuring  them  that  God  would  forgive  sin  and  annul  ita 
consequence.  Instead  of  banishing  their  disembodied  spirits  into  the 
sepulchral  Sheol,  he  would  take  them  to  himself  into  the  glory  above  the 
firmament.  This  aim  Christ  accomplished  by  literally  exemplifying  the 
truths  it  implies ;  that  is,  by  personally  as.<tuming  the  lot  of  man,  dying, 
rising  from  among  the  sj)irits  of  the  dead,  and  ascending  beyond  the  veil 
into  heaven.  By  his  death  and  victorious  ascent  "  he  purged  our  sim," 
*'  redeemed  transgressions,''  **  overthrew  him  that  has  the  power  of 
death,"  in  the  sense  that  he  thereby,  as  the  writer  thought,  swept  away 
the  supposed  train  of  evils  caused  by  sin, — namely,  all  the  conoomitanti 
of  a  banishment  after  death  into  the  cheerless  subterranean  empire. 

It  will  be  well  now  to  notice  more  fully,  in  the  author's  scheme,  the 
idea  that  Christ  did  locally  ascend  into  the  heavens,  **  into  the  presence 
of  God,**  **  where  he  ever  liveth,"  and  that  by  this  ascent  he  for  the  fiwt 
time  opened  the  way  for  others  to  ascend  to  him  where  he  is,  avoiding 
the  doom  of  Hades.  '*  We  have  a  great  High-Priest,  who  has  passed 
through  the  heavens,  Jesus,  tlie  Son  of  God."  **  Christ  is  not  entered 
into  the  most  holy  place,  made  with  hands,  the  figure  of  the  true,  but 
into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  Gt)d  for  ua."  Indeed, 
that  Jei^us,  in  a  material  and  local  sense,  rose  to  heaven,  is  a  conception 
fundamental  to  the  epistle  and  prominent  on  all  its  face.  It  is  much 
more  necessary  for  us  to  sliow  that  the  author  believed  that  the  men  who 
liad  previously  died  had  not  risen  thither,  but  that  it  was  the  Savior's 
mission  to  open  the  way  for  their  ascension. 

It  is  extremely  significant,  in  the  outset,  that  Jesus  is  called  "  the  fiwt 
leader  and  the  bringer  to  the  end  of  our  faith ;"  for  the  words  in  this 
clause  which  the  common  version  renclers  "author"  and  "finisher"' 
mean,  from  their  literal  force  and  the  latent  figure  they  contain,  "a  guide 
who  runs  through  the  course  to  the  goal  so  as  to  win  and  receive  the 


*RoblD9on*B  Lexicon,  first  edition,  under  rcXiiiu  »tm1  Tr.Xti«)>Tf\f ;  alao  ms  Phllo^  cited 
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prbe,  bringing  us  after  him  to  the  same  consummation."  Still  more 
striking  is  the  passage  we  shall  next  adduce.  Having  enumerated  a  long 
list  of  the  choicest  worthies  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  writer  adds, 
•*  These  all,  having  obtained  testimony  through  faith,  did  not  realize  the 
promise,*  God  having  provided  a  better  thing  for  u&,  that  they  without  us 
should  not  be  perfected," — should  not  be  brought  to  the  end, — the  end 
of  human  destiny, — that  is,  exaltation  to  heaven.  Undoubtedly  the 
aathor  here  means  to  say  that  the  faithful  servants  of  God  under  tlie 
Mosaic  dispensation  were  reserved  in  the  under-world  until  the  ascension 
of  the  Messiah.  Augustine  so  explains  the  text  in  hand,  declaring  that 
Christ  was  the  first  that  ever  rose  from  the  under-world.^  The  same 
exposition  is  given  by  Origen,*  and  indeed  by  nearly  every  one  of  the 
Fathers  who  has  undertaken  to  give  a  critical  interpretation  of  the  pass- 
age. This  doctrine  itself  was  held  by  Catholic  Christendom  for  a  tliou- 
sand  years ;  is  now  held  by  the  Roman,  Greek,  and  English  Churches ; 
but  is,  for  the  most  part,  rejected  or  forgotten  by  the  dissenting  sects, 
from  two  causes.  It  has  so  generally  sunk  out  of  sight  among  us,  first, 
6x>in  ignorance, — ignorance  of  the  ancient  learning  and  opinions  on 
which  it  rested  and  of  which  it  was  the  necessary  completion ;  secondly, 
from  rationalistic  speculations,  which,  leading  men  to  discredit  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine,  led  them  arbitrarily  to  deny  its  existence  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, making  them  perversely  force  the  texts  that  state  it  and  wilfully 
blink  the  texts  that  hint  it.  Whether  this  be  a  proper  and  sound  method 
of  proceeding  in  critical  investigations  any  one  may  judge.  To  us  it 
seems  equally  unmanly  and  immoral.  We  know  of  but  one  justifiable 
coarse,  and  that  is,  with  patience,  with  earnestness,  and  with  all  pos- 
sible aids,  to  labor  to  discern  the  real  and  full  meaning  of  the  words 
according  to  the  understanding  and  intention  of  the  author.  We  do  so 
elsewhere,  regardless  of  consequences.  No  other  method,  in  the  case  of 
the  Scriptures,  is  exempt  from  guilt. 

The  meaning  (namely,  to  bring  to  the  end)  which  we  have  above  attri- 
boted  to  the  word  re/^tU)  (translated  in  the  common  version  to  make  per- 
fect) is  the  first  meaning  and  the  etymological  force  of  the  word.  That 
we  do  not  refine  upon  it  over-nicely  in  the  present  instance,  the  follow- 
ing examples  from  various  parts  of  the  epistle  unimpeachably  witness. 
"  For  it  was  proper  that  God,  in  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  should 
make  him  who  was  the  first  leader  of  their  salvation  perfect  [reach  the 
end]  through  sufferings ;"  that  is,  should  raise  him  to  heaven  after  he 
had  passed  through  death,  that  he,  having  himself  arrived  at  the  glorious 
hearenly  goal  of  himian  destiny,  might  bring  others  to  it.  "Christ,  being 
made  perfect,"  (brought  through  all  the  intermediate  steps  to  the  end,) 
**  became  the  cause  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that  obey  him ;  calleil 
of  God  an  high-priest."  The  context,  and  the  after-assertion  of  the 
writer  that  the  priesthood  of  Jesus  is  exercised  in  heaven,  show  that  the 

4€h.x.aS.  *  l^it  CLX7K  mrr.  £k^  ed.  Booedfctiiiie.  •  D«  PrixiclpU*,  Ub.  U.  ca^.  1. 
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word  "perfected,'*  as  employed  here,  signifies  exalted  to  the  right  hand 
of  God.  "Perfection"  (bringing  unto  the  end)  "was  not  by  the  Levitical 
priesthood.'*  "The  law  perfected  nothing,  but  it  was  the  additional  intro- 
duction of  a  better  hoj^e  by  which  we  draw  near  unto  God."  "  The  law 
maketh  men  high-priests  which  have  infirmity,  which  are  not  suflfered  to 
continue,  by  reason  of  death ;  but  the  word  of  the  oath  after  the  law 
maketh  the  Son  j)erfect  for  evermore," — bringeth  him  to  the  end,— 
namely,  an  everlasting  priesthood  in  the  heavens.  That  Christian  be- 
lievers are  not  under  the  first  covenant,  whereby,  through  sin,  men- 
commencing  with  the  blood  of  Abel,  the  first  death — were  doomed  to  the 
lower  world,  but  are  under  the  second  covenant,  whereby,  through  the 
gracious  purpose  of  God,  taking  effect  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  first 
resurrection,  they  are  alre^idy  by  faith,  in  imagination,  translated  to 
heaven, — this  is  plainly  what  the  author  teaches  in  the  following  words: 
— "  Ye  are  not  come  to  the  i)alpable  mount  that  burneth  with  fire,  and  to 
blackness  and  tempest,  where  so  terrible  was  the  sight  that  Moses  ex- 
ceedingly trembled,  but  ye  are  come  to  Mount  Zion,  to  the  hiavenl^ 
Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumerable  company  of  angels^  and  to  God,  and  to 
the  spirits  of  the  perfected  jvst,  and  to  Jesus^  the  mediator  of  the  new  cove- 
nant, and  to  the  lustral  blood  which  speaks  better  things  than  that  of 
Abel."  The  connection  here  demonstrates  that  the  souls  of  the  righteous 
are  called  "perfected,"  as  having  arrived  at  the  goal  of  their  destiny  in 
heaven.  Again,  the  author,  when  speaking  of  the  sure  and  steadfast 
hope  of  eternal  life,  distinguishes  Josus  as  a  '^p6SfX)fio^j  one  who  runs  be- 
fore as  a  scout  or  leader :  "  the  Forerunner,  who  for  us  has  entered  within 
the  veil,"  that  is,  lias  passed  beyond  the  firmament  into  the  presence  of 
God.  The  Jews  called  the  outward  or  lowermost  heaven  the  veil.''  But 
the  most  conclusive  consideration  upon  the  opinion  we  are  arguing  for — 
and  it  must  be  entirely  convincing — is  to  be  drawn  from  the  first  half  of 
the  ninth  chapter.  To  ai>preciate  it,  it  is  requisite  to  remember  that  the 
Rabbins — with  whose  notions  our  author  was  familiar  and  some  of  which 
he  adopts  in  his  reasoning — were  accustomed  to  compare  the  Jewish 
temple  and  city  with  the  temple  and  city  of  Jehovah  above  the  sky,  con- 
sidering the  former  as  miniature  types  of  the  latter.  This  mode  of 
thought  was  originally  learned  by  philosophical  Rabbins  from  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas,  without  doubt,  and  was  entertained  figura- 
tively, spiritually ;  but  in  the  unreflecting,  popular  mind  the  Hebnuc 
views  to  which  it  gave  rise  were  soon  grossly  materialized  and  located. 
They  also  derived  the  same  conception  from  God's  command  to  Moses 
when  he  was  about  to  build  the  tabernacle : — "See  thou  make  all  things 
according  to  the  pattern  showed  to  thee  in  the  mount."  They  refined 
upon  these  words  with  many  conceits.  They  compared  the  three  divi- 
sions of  the  temple  to  the  three  heavens :  the  outer  Court  of  the  Gentiles 
corresponded  with  the  first  heaven,  the  Court  of  the  Israelites  with  the 


7  Schoettgen,  Horse  Ilebraicw  et  Tolmndicte  in  2  Gor.  xU.  2. 
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second  heaven,  and  the  Holy  of  Holies  repre.sonted  tlic  third  heaven  or 
the  very  abode  of  God.  JoAephus  writes,  **  The  temple  has  three  compart- 
ments :  the  first  two  for  men,  the  third  for  (jod,  because  heaven  is  inac- 
cessible to  men/'*  Now,  our  author  says,  referring  to  this  triple  symbolic 
arrangement  of  the  temple,  **  The  priests  went  always  into  the  first 
tabernacle,  accomplishing  the  service,  but  into  the  second  went  the  high- 
priest  alone,  once  every  year,  not  without  blood ;  this,  which  was  a 
figure  for  the  time  then  present,  signifying  that  the  way  into  the  holiest 
of  all*  was  not  yet  laid  open ;  but  Christ  being  come,  an  high-priest  of  the 
futur<»  good  things,  by  his  own  blood  he  entered  in  once  into  the  holy 
place,  having  obtained  eternal  deliverance."  The  points  of  the  com- 
parison here  instituted  are  these :  On  the  great  annual  day  of  atonement, 
after  the  death  of  the  victim,  the  Hebrew  high-priest  went  into  the  adytum 
of  the  earthly  temple,  but  none  could  follow ;  Jesus,  the  Christian  high- 
priest,  went  after  his  own  death  into  the  adytum  of  tlie  heavenly  temple, 
and  enabled  the  faithful  to  enter  there  after  him.  Imagery  like  the  fore- 
going, which  implies  a  Safictum  Sanctonim  above,  the  glorious  prototype  of 
that  below,  is  frequent  in  the  TalmudJ®  To  remove  all  uncertainty  from 
the  exposition  thus  presented,  if  any  doubt  linger,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
cite  one  more  passage  from  the  epistle.  **  We  have,  therefore,  brethren, 
by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  leading  into  the  holiest,  a  free  road,  a  new  and 
ble*wed  road,  which  he  hath  inaugurated  for  us  through  the  veil,  that  is 
to  eay,  through  his  flesh.*'  As  there  was  no  entrance  for  the  priest  into 
the  holiest  of  the  temple  save  by  the  removal  of  the  veil,  so  Christ  could 
not  enter  heaven  except  by  the  removal  of  his  body.  The  blood  of 
Jesus  here,  as  in  most  cases  in  the  New  Testament,  means  the  death  of 
Jesus,  involving  his  a$cension.  Chrysostom,  commenting  on  these 
Terses,  says,  in  explanation  of  the  word  iyKatvil^u,  *'  Christ  laid  out  the 
road  and  was  the  first  to  go  over  it.  The  first  way  was  of  death,  lead- 
ing [ad  inferos]  to  the  under-world ;  the  other  is  of  life,"  leading  to 
heaven.  The  interpretation  we  have  given  of  these  passages  reconciles 
and  blends  that  part  of  the  knpwn  contemporar}'  opinions  which  applies 
to  them,  and  explains  and  justifies  the  natural  force  of  the  imagery  and 
wordA  employed.  Its  accuracy  seems  to  us  unquestionable  by  any  candid 
pemon  who  is  competently  acquainted  with  the  subject.  The  substance 
of  it  is,  that  Jesus  came  from  God  to  the  earth  as  a  man,  laid  down  his 
life  that  he  might  rise  from  the  dead  into  heaven  again,  into  the  real 
/ianrtum  Sanctorum  of  the  universe,  thereby  proving  that  faithful  believers 
alfio  shall  rise  thither,  being  thus  delivered,  after  the  pattern  of  his 
erident  deliverance,  from  the  imprisonment  of  the  realm  of  death 
below. 
We  now  proceed  to  quote  and  unfold  five  distinct  passages,  not  yet 


*  Aatiq.  lib.  ML  cap.  A,  wet.  4;  ibid.  cap.  7,  net.  7. 

•  m\o  drdare*,  **Tbe  whole  nnlTene  is  one  temple  of  Ood,  in  which  the  holiest  of  all  is  heayen." 
—Dp  Mooarehia,  p.  222,  ed.  Mangey. 
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brought  forward,  from  the  epistle,  each  of  which  proves  that  we  are 
not  mistaken  in  attributing  to  the  writer  of  it  the  aboye-stated  general 
theorJ^  In  the  first  verse  which  we  shall  adduce  it  is  certain  that  the 
word  "death"  inchulc'i  the  entrance  of  the  soul  into  the  subterranean 
kingdom  of  ghosts.  It  is  written  of  Christ  that,  "  in  the  days  of  hi»» 
flesh,  when  he  had  earnestly  prayed  to  Ilim  that  was  able  to  do  it, — 
to  sure  him  from  death, — ho  was  heard,"  and  was  advanced  to  be  a  high- 
priest  in  the  heavens, — "was  made  higher  than  the  heavens."  Now, 
obviously,  God  did  not  rescue  Christ  from  dying,  but  he  raised  him, 
fK  vtKpuv,  from  the  world  of  the  dead.  80  Chrysostom  declares,  referring 
to  this  very  text,  "  Not  to  be  retained  in  the  region  of  the  dead,  but  to 
be  delivered  from  it,  is  virtually  not  to  di^,""  Moreover,  the  phrase 
above  translated  "to  save  him  from  death"  may  be  translated,  with 
equal  propriety,  "  to  bring  him  back  safe  from  death."  The  Greek  verb 
aCi^etv^  to  save,  is  often  so  used  to  denote  the  safe  restoration  of  a  warrior 
from  an  incursion  into  an  enemv's  domiiin.  The  same  use  made  here  bv 
our  author  of  the  term  "death"  we  have  also  found  made  by  Philo 
Juda?us.  "  The  wise,"  Philo  says,  "  inherit  the  Olympic  and  heavealy 
region  to  dwell  in,  always  studying  to  go  above;  tlie  bad  inherit  the 
innermost  parts  of  the  undor-world,  always  laboring  to  die.""  The 
antithesis  between  going  above  and  dying,  and  the  mention  of  the  under- 
world in  connection  with  the  latter,  prove  that  to  die  here  means,  oral 
least  includes,  going  Vjelow  after  death. 

The  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament  twice  translates  Sheol  by 
the  word  "death.""  The  Hebrew  word  for  death,  mdvethy  is  repeatedly 
used  for  the  abode  of  the  dead."  And  the  nail  of  the  interpretation  we  are 
urging  is  clenched  by  this  sentence  from  Origen : — "  The  under-world, 
in  which  souls  are  detained  by  death,  is  called  death."**  Bretschneider 
cites  nearly  a  dozen  passages*  from  the  New  Testament  where,  in  his 
judgment,  death  is  used  to  denote  Hades. 

Again :  we  read  that  Christ  took  human  nature  upon  him  "  in  order 
that  by  means  of  [his  own]  death  he  might  render  him  that  has  the 
power  of  death — ^that  is,  the  devil — idle,  and  deliver  those  who  through 
fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage."  It  is  apparent 
at  once  that  the  mere  death  of  Christ,  so  far  from  ending  the  sway  of 
Death,  would  be  giving  the  grim  monster  a  new  victory,  incomparably 
the  most  important  he  had  ever  achieved.  Therefore,  the  only  way  to 
make  adequate  sense  of  the  passage  is  to  join  with  the  Savior's  death 
what  followed  it, — namely,  his  resurrection  and  ascension.  It  was  the 
Hebrew  belief  that  sin,  introduced  by  the  fraud  of  the  devil,  was  the 
cause  of  death,  and  the  doomer  of  the  disembodied  spirits  of  men  to  the 
lower  caverns  of  darkness  and  rest.     They  personified  Death  as  a  gloomy 


11  Uomil.  Epist.  ad  Ueb.  in  hoc  loc.  u  Qu<xl  a  Deo  mitt.  Strnin.,  p.  643,  ad. 
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king,  tyrannizing  over  mankind;  and,  unless  in  severe  affliction,  they 
dreade<l  the  hour  when  they  must  lie  down  under  his  sceptre  and  sink 
into  his  voiceless  kingdom  of  shadows.  Christ  broke  the  power  of  Satan, 
closed  his  busy  reign,  rescued  the  captive  souls,  and  relieved  the  timo- 
rous hearts  of  the  faithful,  by  rising  triumphantly  from  the  long-bound 
dominion  of  the  grave,  and  ascending  in  a  new  path  of  light,  pioneering 
the  saints  to  immortal  glory. 

In  another  part  of  the  epistle,  the  writer,  having  previously  explained 
that  as  the  high-priest  after  the  death  of  the  expiatory  goat  entered  the 
typical  holy  place  in  the  temple,  so  Christ  after  his  own  death  entered  the 
true  holy  place  in  the  heavens,  goes  on — to  guard  against  the  analogy  being 
forced  any  further — to  deny  the  necessity  of  Christ's  service  being  re- 
peated, as  the  priest's  was  annually  repeated,  saying,  "  For  then  he  must 
have  died  many  times  since  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  [it  suffices  that]  once,  at  the  close  of  the  ages,  through  the 
sacrifice  of  himself  he  hath  appeared  [in  heaven]  for  the  abrogation  of 
sin."**  The  rendering  and  explanation  we  give  of  this  language  are  those 
adopted  by  the  most  distinguished  commentators,  and  must  be  justified 
by  any  one  who  examines  the  proper  punctuation  of  the  clauses  and 
studies  the  context.  The  simple  idea  is,  that,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  body 
through  death,  Christ  rose  and  showed  himself  in  the  presence  of  God. 
The  author  adds  that  this  was  done  "  unto  the  annulling  of  sin.''  It  is 
with  reference  to  these  last  words  principally  that  we  have  cited  the  pass- 
age. "What  do  they  mean  ?  In  what  sense  can  the  passing  of  Christ's 
soul  into  heaven  after  death  be  said  to  have  done  away  with  sin  ?  In  the 
first  i>lace,  the  open  manifestation  of  Christ's  disenthralled  and  risen 
soul  in  the  supernal  presence  of  God  did  not  in  any  sense  abrogate  sin 
itself,  literally  considered,  because  all  kinds  of  sin  that  ever  were  upon 
the  earth  among  men  before  have  been  ever  since,  and  are  now.  In  the 
second  place,  that  miraculous  event  did  not  annul  and  remove  human 
guilt,  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  responsibility  for  it,  because,  in  fact, 
men  feel  the  sting  and  load  of  guilt  now  as  badly  as  ever ;  and  the  very 
ej»istle  before  us,  as  well  as  the  whole  New  Testament,  addresses  Chris- 
tians as  being  exix)sed  to  constant  and  varied  danger  of  incurring  guilt 
and  woe.  But,  in  the  third  place,  the  ascension  of  Jesus  did  show  very 
plainly  to  the  apostles  and  first  Christians  that  what  they  supposed  to  be 
the  great  outward  penalty  of  sin  was  annulled ;  that  it  was  no  longer  a 
necessity  for  the  spirit  to  descend  to  the  lower  world  after  death ;  that 
that  fatal  doom,  entailed  on  the  generations  of  humanity  by  sin,  was  now 
abrogated  for  all  who  were  worthy.  Such,  we  have  not  a  doubt,  is  the 
true  meaning  of  the  declaration  under  review. 

This  exposition  is  powerfully  confirmed  by  the  two  succeeding  verses, 
which  we  will  next  pass  to  examine.  "As  it  is  appointed  for  men  to 
die  once,  but  after  this  the  judgment,  so  Christ,  having  been  offered 
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once  to  boar  the  sins  of  many,  shall  appear  a  second  time,  without  sin, 
for  salvation  unto  those  expecting  him."  Man  dies  once,  and  then 
passes  into  that  state  of  separate  existence  in  the  under-world  which  is 
the  legal  judgment  for  sin.  Christ,  taking  upon  himself,  with  the  nature 
of  man,  the  burden  of  man's  lot  and  doom,  died  once,  and  then  rose 
from  the  dead  by  the  gracious  power  of  the  Father,  bearing  away  the 
outward  penalty  of  sin.  He  will  come  again  into  the  world,  uninvolved, — 
the  next  time,  with  any  of  the  accompaniments  or  consequences  of  sin, — 
to  save  them  that  look  for  him,  and  victoriously  lead  them  into  heaven 
with  him.  In  this  instance,  as  all  through  the  writings  of  the  apostles, 
sin,  death,  and  the  under-world  are  three  segments  of  a  circle,  each 
necessarily  implying  the  others.  The  same  remark  is  to  be  made  of  the 
contrasted  terms  righteousness,  grace,  immortal  life  above  the  sky ;"  the 
former  being  traced  from  the  sinful  and  fallen  Adam,  the  latter  from  the 
righteous  and  risen  Christ. 

The  author  says,  "  If  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  sanctifies  unto  the 
purification  of  the  flesh,  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who 
having*®  an  eternal  spirit  offered  himself  faultless  to  God,  cleanse  your 
consciousness !"  The  argument,  fully  expressed,  is,  if  the  blood  of  perish- 
able brutes  cleanses  the  bodv,  the  blood  of  the  immortal  Christ  cleanses 
the  soul.  The  implied  inference  is,  tliat  as  the  former  fitt^  the  outward 
man  for  the  ritual  privileges  of  the  temple,  so  the  latter  fitted  the  inward 
man  for  the  spiritual  privileges  of  heaven.  This  appears  clearly  from 
what  follows  in  the  next  chapter,  where  the  writer  says,  in  effect,  that 
"  it  is  not  possible  for  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  to  take  away  sins, 
however  often  it  is  offered,  but  that  Christ,  when  he  had  offered  one 
sacrifice  for  sins,  forever  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God."  The  reason 
given  for  the  eflftcacy  of  Christ's  offering  is  that  he  sat  down  at  the  right 
hand  of  God.  When  the  chosen  animals  were  sacrificed  for  sins,  they 
uttferly  perished,  and  there  was  an  end.  But  when  Christ  was  offered,  his 
soul  survived  and  rose  into  heaven, — an  evident  sign  that  the  penalty  of 
sin,  whereby  men  were  doomed  to  the  under-world  after  death,  was 
abolished.  This  perfectly  explams  the  language;  and  nothing  else,  it 
seems  to  us,  can  perfectly  explain  it. 

That  Christ  would  speedily  reappear  from  heaven  in  triumph,  to  judge 
his  foes  and  save  his  disciples,  was  a  fundamental  article  in  the  primitive 
Church  scheme  of  the  last  things.  There  are  unmistakable  evidences  cf 
such  a  belief  in  our  author.  "  For  yet  a  little  while,  and  the  coming  one 
will  come,  and  will  not  delay."  **  Provoke  one  another  unto  love  and 
good  works,  ...  so  much  the  more  as  ye  see  the  day  drawing  near/' 
There  is  another  reference  to  this  approaching  advent,  which,  though 
obscure,  affords  important  testimony.  Jesus,  when  he  had  ascended,  "sat 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  henceforward  waiting  till  his  enemies  be 
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made  his  footstool."  That  is  to  say,  he  is  tarrying  in  heaven  for  the 
ai>ix>inted  time  to  arrive  when  lie  shall  come  into  the  world  again  to 
consummate  the  full  and  final  purposes  of  his  mission.  We  may  leave 
this  division  of  the  subject  established  beyond  all  question,  by  citing  a 
text  which  explicitly  states  the  idea  in  so  many  words: — '*Unto  them 
that  look  for  him  he  shall  appear  the  second  time."  That  expectation 
of  the  speedy  second  coming  of  tfie  Messiah  which  haunted  the  early 
Christians,  therefore,  unquestionably  occupied  the  mind  of  the  composer 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

If  the  writer  of  this  epistolary  essay  had  a  firm  and  detailed  opinion 
as  to  the  exact  fate  to  be  allotted  to  wicked  and  persistent  unbelievers, 
his  allusions  to  that  opinion  are  too  few  and  vague  for  us  to  determine 
precisely  what  it  was.  We  will  briefly  quote  the  substance  of  what  he 
says  uiK)n  the  subject,  and  add  a  word  in  regard  to  the  inferences  it  does, 
or  it  does  not,  warrant.  **  If  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  every  trans- 
gression received  a  just  recompense,  how  shall  we  escape  if  we  neglect  so 
great  a  salvation,  first  proclaimed  by  the  I^rd  ?"  "  As  the  Israelites  that 
were  led  out  of  Egypt  by  Moses,  on  account  of  their  unbelief  and  pro- 
vocations, were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  promised  land,  but  perished 
in  the  wilderness,  so  let  us  fear,  lest,  a  promise  being  left  us  of  entering 
into  his  rest,  any  of  you  should  seem  to  come  short  of  it."  Christ  "  be- 
came the  cause  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that  obey  him."  "  He 
hath  brought  unto  the  end  forever  them  that  are  sanctified."  It  will  be 
observed  that  these  last  specifications  are  partial,  and  that  notliing  is 
said  of  the  fate  of  those  not  included  under  them.  "  It  is  impossible  for 
those  who  were  once  enlightened,  ...  if  they  shall  fall  away,  to  renew 
them  again  unto  repentance.  .  .  .  But,  beloved,  we  are  i)ersuaded  better 
things  of  you,  even  things  that  accompany  salvation."  "We  are  not  of 
them  who  draw  back  unto  the  destruction,  but  of  them  who  believe  unto 
the  prefiervation,  of  the  soul."  "  If  wc  sin  wilfully  after  we  have  received 
the  knowlefige  of  the  truth,  there  is  no  longer  left  a  sacrifice  for  sins, 
but  a  certain  fearful  looking-for  of  judment,  and  of  fiery  indignation  to 
devour  the  adversaries."  **  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  living  God."  "If  they  escaped  not  who  refused  him  that  spoke  on 
earth,  [Moses,]  much  more  we  shall  not  escape  if  we  turn  away  from 
him  that  speaks  from  heaven,"  (Christ.)  In  view  of  the  foregoing  pass- 
ages, which  represent  the  entire  teaching  of  the  epistle  in  relation  to 
the  ultimate  destination  of  sinners,  we  must  assert  as  follows.  First,  the 
author  gives  no  hint  of  the  doctrine  of  literal  tonnents  in  a  local  hell. 
Secondly,  he  is  still  further  from  favoring — nay,  he  unequivocally  denies — 
the  doctrine  of  unconditional,  universal  salvation.  Thirdly,  he  either 
expected  that  the  reprobate  would  be  absolutely  destroyed  at  the  second 
coming  of  Christ, — which  does  not  seem  to  be  declared ;  or  that  they 
would  bo  exiled  forever  from  the  kingdom  of  glory  into  the  sad  and 
slumberous  und^r-world, — ^which  is  not  clearly  implied;  or  that  they 
would  be  punkbed  according  to  their  evil,  and  then,  restored  to  Divine 
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favor,  be  exalted  into  heaven  with  the  original  elect, — which  is  not  written 
in  the  record ;  or,  lastly,  that  they  would  be  disposed  of  in  some  way 
unknown  to  him, — which  he  does  not  avow.  He  makes  no  allusion  to 
such  a  terrific  conception  as  is  expressed  by  our  modem  use  of  the 
word  hell:  he  emphatically  predicates  conditionality  of  salvation,  ho 
threatens  sinners  in  general  terms  with  severe  judgment.  Further  than 
this  he  has  neglected  to  state  his  faith.  If  it  reached  any  further,  he 
has  preferred  to  leave  the  statement  of  it  in  vague  and  impressive  gloom. 

Let  us  stop  a  moment  and  epitomize  the  steps  we  have  taken.  Jesus, 
tlio  Son  of  God,  was  a  spirit  in  heaven.  He  came  upon  the  earth  in  the 
guise  of  humanity  to  undergo  its  whole  experience  and  to  be  its  re- 
deemer. He  died,  passed  through  the  vanquished  kingdom  of  the  grave, 
and  rose  into  heaven  again,  to  exemplify  to  men  that  through  the  ffmcQ 
of  God  a  way  was  opened  to  escape  the  under-world,  the  great  external 
penalty  of  sin,  and  reach  a  better  country,  even  a  heavenly.  From  his 
Beat  at  God's  right  hand,  he  should  ere  long  descend  to  complete  God's 
designs  in  his  mission, — judge  his  enemies  and  lead  his  accepted  followers 
to  heaven.  The  all-important  tliought  running  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  treatise  is  tlie  ascension  of  Christ  from  the  midst  of  the 
dead  (t/c  vtKi^iov)  into  the  celestial  presence,  as  the  pledge  of  our  ascent. 
"Among  the  things  of  which  we  are  speaking,  this  is  the  capital  con- 
sideration, [Kf<pa/cut»»',]" — the  most  essential  point, — "that  we  have  «uch 
a  high-priest,  who  hath  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the 
Majesty  in  the  heavens.*'  Xcander  says,  though  apparently  without 
perceiving  the  extent  of  its  ulterior  significance,  "The  conception  of 
the  rcsvrrcrdon  in  relation  to  the  whole  Christian  system  lies  at  the  basis 
of  this  epistle." 

A  brief  sketch  and  exposition  of  the  scope  of  the  epistle  in  general 
will  cast  light  and  confirmation  upon  the  interpretation  we  have  given 
of  its  doctrine  of  a  future  life  in  particular.  The  one  comprehensive  de- 
sign of  the  writer,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  is  to  prove  to  the  Cliristian  con- 
verts from  the  Hebrews  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  Judaism,  and 
thus  to  arm  them  against  apostasy  from  the  new  covenant  to  the  ancient 
one.  He  begins  by  showing  that  Christ,  the  bringer  of  the  gospel,  is 
greater  than  the  angels,  by  whom  the  law  was  given,*'  and  consequently 
that  his  word  is  to  be  reverenced  still  more  than  theirs.'**^  Next  he  argues 
that  Jesus,  the  Christian  Mediator,  as  the  Son  of  God,  is  crowned  with 
more  authority  and  is  worthy  of  more  glory  than  Moses,  the  Jewish  me- 
diator, as  the  senani  of  God ;  and  that  as  Moses  led  his  people  towards 
the  rest  of  Canaan,  so  Christ  leads  his  people  towards  the  far  better 
rest  of  heaven.  Ho  then  advances  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of 
Christ  to  the  Levitical  priesthood.  This  he  establishes  by  pointing  out 
the  facta  that  the  Levitical  priest  had  a  transient  lienor,  being  after  the 
law  of  a  carnal  commandment,  his  offerings  referring  to  the  flesh,  while 
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Christ  has  an  unchangeable  priesthood,  being  after  the  power  of  an  end- 
less life,  his  offering  referring  to  the  soul ;  that  the  Levitical  priest  once 
a  year  went  into  the  symbolic  holy  place  in  the  temple,  unable  to  admit 
others,  but  Jesus  rose  into  the  real  holy  place  itself  above,  opening  a  way 
for  all  faithful  disciples  to  follow ;  and  that  the  Hebrew  temple  and 
ceremonies  were  but  the  small  type  and  shiidow  of  the  grand  archetypal 
temple  in  heaven,  where  Christ  is  the  immortal  High-Priest,  fulfilling  in 
the  presence  of  God  the  complete  reality  of  what  Judaism  merely  minUi* 
Utrr'd,  an  emblematic  pattern  that  could  make  nothing  perfect.  **  By 
him  therefore  let  us  continually  offer  to  God  the  sacrifice  of  praise." 
The  author  intersperses,  and  closes  with,  exhortations  to  steadfast  faith, 
pure  morals,  and  fervent  piety. 

There  is  one  point  in  this  epistle  which  deserves,  in  its  essential  con- 
nection with  the  doctrine  of  the  future  life,  a  separate  treatment.  It  is 
the  subject  of  the  Atonement,  The  correspondence  between  the  sacri- 
fices in  the  Hebrew  ritual  and  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  would, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  irresistibly  suggest  the  sacrificial  terms  and 
metuphors  which  our  author  uses  in  a  large  part  of  his  argument.  More- 
over, his  precise  aim  in  writing  compelled  him  to  make  these  resem- 
blances as  prominent,  as  significant,  and  as  effective  as  possible.  Gries- 
liach  says  well,  in  his  learned  and  aljle  essay,  **  When  it  was  impossible 
for  the  Jews,  lately  brought  to  the  Christian  faith,  to  tear  away  the 
attractive  associations  of  their  ancestral  religion,  which  were  twined 
among  the  very  roots  of  their  minds,  and  they  were  consequently  in 
danger  of  falling  away  from  Christ,  the  most  ingenious  author  of  this 
epUtle  met  the  case  bj*^  a  masterly  expedient.  He  instituted  a  careful 
comparison,  showing  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  Judaism  even  in 
reganl  to  the  ver}'  point  where  the  latter  seemed  so  much  more  glorious, 
— namely,  in  priesthoods,  temj)les,  altars,  victims,  lustrations,  and  kindred 
things."-*  That  these  comparisons  are  sometimes  used  by  the  writer 
analogically,  figuratively,  imaginatively,  for  tlie  sake  of  practical  illustra- 
tion and  impression,  not  literally  as  logical  expressions  and  proofs  of  a 
<logmatic  theory  of  atonement,  is  made  sufliciently  plain  by  the  follow- 
ing quotations.  *'  The  bodies  of  those  beasts  whose  blood  is  brought  into 
th«='  holy  place  by  the  high-priest  for  sin  are  burned  witliout  the  camp. 
Wherefore  Jesus  also,  that  he  miglit  sanctify  the  people  through  his  own 
blood,  suffered  without  the  gate.  Let  us  go  forth  therefore  unto  liim 
without  the  camp,  bearing  his  reproach."  Every  one  will  at  once  ])er- 
ceive  that  these  sentences  are  not  critical  statements  of  theological  truths, 
but  are  imaginative  expressions  of  practical  lessons,  spiritual  exhortations. 
Again,  vre  read,  "  It  was  necessary'-  that  tlie  puttrms  of  the  heavenly  things 
should  be  purified  with  sacrificed  animals,  but  the  heavenly  things  theni- 
jte^ces  with  better  sacrifices  than  tliese."  Certainly  it  is  only  by  an  exercise 
of  tlio  imagination,  for  8i)iritual  impression,  not  for  philosophical  argu- 
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ment,  that  heaven  can  be  said  to  be  defiled  by  the  sins  of  men  on  earth 
so  as  to  need  cleansing  by  the  lustral  blood  of  Christ.  The  writer  also 
appeals  to  his  readers  in  these  terms: — **To  do  good  and  to  communi- 
cate forget  not ;  for  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased."  The  purely 
practical  aim  and  rhetorical  method  with  which  the  sacrificial  language 
is  employed  here  are  evident  enough.  We  believe  it  is  used  in  the  same 
way  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  epistle. 

The  considerations  which  have  convinced  us,  and  which  we  think 
ought  to  convince  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that  the  Calvinistic  scheme 
of  a  substitutional  expiation  for  sin,  a  placation  of  Divine  wrath  by  the 
offering  of  Divine  blood,  was  not  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  and  does  not 
inform  his  expressions  when  thoy  are  rightly  understood,  may  be  briefly 
presented.  First,  the  notion  that  the  suft'ering  of  Christ  in  itself  ran- 
somed lost  souls,  bought  the  withheld  grace  and  pardon  of  God  for  us, 
is  confessedly  foreign  and  repulsive  to  the  instinctive  moral  sense  and  to 
natural  reason,  but  is  supposed  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  revelation. 
Secondly,  that  doctrine  is  nowhere  specifically  stated  in  the  epistle,  but 
is  assumed,  or  inferred,  to  explain  language  which  to  a  superficial  look 
seems  to  imply  it, — perhaps  even  seems  to  be  inexplicable  without 
it  ;^  but  in  reality  such  a  view  is  inconsistent  with  that  language 
when  it  is  accurately  studied.  For  example,  notice  the  following 
passage : — "  When  Christ  cometh  into  the  world,"  he  is  represented 
as  saying,  '*  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  O  God."  "  By  the  which  will,"  the 
writer  continues,  **  we  are  sanctifie<l  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of 
Jesus."  That  is,  the  death  of  Christ,  involving  his  resurrection  and 
ascension  into  heaven,  fulfils  and  exemplifies  the  gracious  purpose  of 
God,  not  purchases  for  us  an  otherwise  impossible  benignity.  The  above- 
cited  explicit  declaration  is  irreconcilable  with  the  thought  that  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  die  that  he  might  appease  the  flaming  justice  and 
anger  of  God,  and  by  vicarious  agony  buy  the  remission  of  human  sins: 
it  conveys  the  idea,  on  the  contrary,  that  God  sent  Christ  to  prove  and 
illustrate  to  men  the  free  fulness  of  his  forgiving  love.  Thirdly,  the 
idea,  which  we  think  was  the  idea  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  that  Christ,  by  his  death,  resurrection,  and  ascent,  demon- 
strated to  the  faith  of  men  God's  merciful  removal  of  the  supposed  out- 
ward penalty  of  sin,  namely,  the  banishment  of  souls  after  death  to  the 
under-world,  and  led  the  way,  as  their  forerunner,  into  heaven, — this 
idea,  which  is  not  shocking  to  the  moral  sense  nor  plainly  absurd  to  the 
moral  reason,  as  the  Augustinian  dogma  is,  not  only  yields  a  more  sharply- 
defined,  consistent,  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  all  the  related  Ian- 


*  That  these  texts  were  not  origlnnlly  understood  as  implying  any  ricarioos  efficacy  in  Christ's 
iwinful  death,  but  ns  attributing  a  typical  povrer  to  his  triumphant  resurrection,  his  glorious  ntan 
from  the  world  of  the  dead  into  heaven,  appears  very  plainly  in  the  following  instance.  Theodoret, 
one  of  the  earliest  explanatory  writers  on  the  New  TestamtMit.  pays,  while  expressly  spraking  of 
Christ's  death,  the  PufTerinirs  through  which  he  was  perfected,  "  His  resurrection  certified  a: 
rectioQ  for  us  all.'*— Cbmm.  in  EpUt.  ad  Ileb.  cap.  2,  v.  10. 
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guage  of  the  epistle,  but  is  also— which  cannot  be  said  of  the  other  doc^ 
trine — in  harmony  with  the  contemporary  opinions  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
would  be  the  natural  and  almost  inevitable  development  fron\  them  and 
complement  of  them  in  the  mind  of  a  Pharisee,  who,  convinced  of  the 
death  and  ascension  of  the  sinless  Jesus,  the  appointed  Messiah,  had 
become  a  Christian. 

In  support  of  the  last  assertion,  which  is  the  only  one  that  needs  fur- 
ther proof,  we  submit  the  following  considerations.  In  the  first  place, 
every  one  £Emiiliar  with  the  eschatology  of  the  Hebrews  knows  that  at  the 
time  of  Christ  the  belief  prevailed  that  the  sin  of  Adam  was  the  cause  of 
death  among  men.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  equally  well  known  that 
they  believed  the  destination  of  souls  upon  leaving  the  body  to  be  the 
under-world.  Therefore — does  it  not  follow  by  all  the  necessities  of  logic  ? 
— they  believed  that  sin  was  the  cause  of  the  descent  of  disembodied 
spirits  to  the  dreary  lower  realm.  lu  the  third  place,  it  is  notorious  and 
undoubted  that  the  Jews  of  that  age  expected  that,  when  the  Messiah 
.should  appear,  the  dead  of  their  nation,  or  at  leiist  a  portion  of  them, 
would  be  raised  from  the  under-world  and  be  reclothed  with  bodies,  and 
would  reign  with  him  for  a  period  on  earth  and  then  ascend  to  heaven. 
Now,  what  could  be  more  natural  than  that  a  person  holding  this  creed^ 
who  should  bo  brought  to  believe  that  Jesus  was  the  true  Messiah  and 
after  his  death  had  risen  from  among  the  dead  into  heaven,  should  imme- 
<liately  conclude  that  this  was  a  pledge  or  illustration  of  the  abrogation 
of  the  gloomy  penalty  of  sin,  the  deliverance  of  souls  from  the  subter- 
ranean prison,  and  their  admission  to  the  presence  of  God  beyond  the 
sky  ?  We  deem  this  an  impregnable  position.  Every  relevant  text  that 
we  consider  in  its  light  additionally  fortifies  it  by  the  striking  manner  in 
which  such  a  conception  fits,  fills,  and  explains  the  words.  To  justify 
these  interpretations,  and  to  sustain  particular  features  of  the  doctrine 
which  they  express,  almost  any  amount  of  evidence  may  be  summoned 
from  the  writings  both  of  the  most  authoritative  and  of  the  simplest 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  beginning  with  Justin  Martyr,^  philosopher  of 
Neapolis,  at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  ending  with  John  Ho- 
baxt,"  Bishop  of  New  York,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy. 
Wo  refrain  from  adducing  the  throng  of  such  authorities  here,  because 
they  wiU  be  more  appropriately  brought  forward  in  future  chapters. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  observe  that  the  essential  point  of  difference 
distinguishing  our  exposition  of  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  com- 
jiosition  in  review,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  Calvin istic  interpretation 
of  it,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  Unitarian  explanation  of  it,  is 
this.  Calvinism  says  that  Christ,  by  his  death,  his  vicarious  pains, 
appeased  the  wrath  of  God,  satisfied  the  claims  of  justice,  and  purchased 
the  salvation  of  souls  from  an  agonizing  and  endless  hell.  Unitarianism 
says  that  Christ,  by  his  teachings,  spirit,  life,  and  miracles,  revealed  the 


•  DiaL  COB  Xryph.  aq>.  r.  et  cap.  Ixxx.  M  st«te  of  the  Departed. 
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oliaractor  of  tlio  Fathor,  sot  an  example  for  man,  gave  certainty  to  great 
trutlis,  and  exerted  moral  influences  to  regenerate  men,  redeem  them 
from  sin,,  and  fit  them  for  the  blessed  kingdom  of  immortality.  We 
understand  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  tlie  Hebrews  really  to  say — in 
subtraction  from  what  the  Calvinist,  in  addition  to  wliat  the  Unitarian, 
savs — that  Christ,  bv  his  resurrection  from  the  tyrannous  realm  of  death, 
and  iiscent  into  the  unl^arred  heaven,  demonstrated  the  fact  that  God, 
in  his  sovereign  grace,  in  his  free  and  wondrous  love,  would  forgive  man- 
kind their  sins,  remove  the  ancient  penalty  of  transgression,  no  moi-e 
dooming  their  disembodio<l  spirits  to  the  noiseless  and  everlasting  gloom 
of  the  under-world,  Init  admitting  them  to  his  own  presence,  above  the 
firmamental  floor,  where  tlie  beams  of  his  chambers  are  laid,  and  where 
he  reigneth  forever,  covered  with  light  as  with  a  garment. 


CHAPTER  III. 

DOCTRINE   OF   A    FUTURE   LIFE   IN    THE   APOCALYPSE. 

Before  attempting  to  exhibit  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  contained  in 
the  Aj)Ocalypse,  we  jjropose  to  give  a  brief  account  of  what  is  contained, 
relating  to  this  subject,  in  the  Ej)istle  of  .lames,  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and 
the  (so-called)  Second  Ejjistle  of  Peter. 

The  references  made  by  Jam**s  to  the  group  of  points  included  under 
the  general  theme  of  the  Future  Life  are  so  few  and  indirect,  or  vague, 
that  it  is  im]>ossible  to  construct  any  thing  like  a  complete  doctrine  from 
them,  save  by  somewhat  arbitrary  and  uncertain  suppositions.  His  pur- 
pose in  writing,  eviclently,  was  j)ractical  exhortation,  not  dogmatic  in- 
struction. His  epistle  contains  no  exj^ository  outline  of  a  system ;  but  it 
has  allusions  and  hints  which  i)lainly  imply  some  partial  views  belonging 
to  a  system,  while  the  other  j>arts  of  it  are  left  obscure.  Ho  says  that 
**evil  desire  brings  fortli  sin,  and  sin,  when  it  is  finished,  brings  forth 
death.''  But  whether  he  intended  this  text  as  a  moral  metaphor  to  con- 
vey a  spiritual  meaning,  or  ixs  a  literal  statement  of  a  physical  fact,  or  as 
a  comprehensive  enunciation  including  both  these  ideas,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  context  i)ositively  to  determine.  He  oilers  not  the  faintest  clew 
to  his  concej)tion  of  the  purpose  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 
He  uses  the  word  for  the  Jewish  hell  but  once.  an<l  then,  undeniably,  in 
a  figurative  sense,  siU'ing  that  a  "  curbless  and  defiling  tongue  is  set  on 
fire  of  Gehenna."  He  aj)pears  to  adopt  the  common  notion  of  his  con- 
temporary countrymen  in  regard  to  demoniacal  existences,  when  he  de- 
clares that  *'  the  devils  believe  there  is  one  ( Jod,  and  tremble,"  and  when 
ho  exclaims,  "Kesist  the  devil,  and  ho  will  flee  from  you."    He  insists  on 
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the  nc'cessity  of  a  faith  tliat  evinces  itself  in  good  works  and  in  all  the 
virtues,  as  the  means  of  acceptance  with  God.     He  compares  life  to  a 
vanishing  vapor,  denounces  terribly  the  wicked  and  dissolute  rich  men 
who  wanton  in  crimes  and  oppress  the  poor.     Then  he  calls  on  the  suf- 
feriii^z  brethren  to  be  patient  under  their  afflictions  "until  the  coming 
of  ih«:*  Lord;"  to  abstain  from  oaths,  be  fer\'ent  in  prayer,  and  establish 
llioir  hearts,  "for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh."     "(irudgn  not 
one  against  another,  brethren,  lest  ye  be  condemned  :  behold,  the  iJudgo 
ptandeth  before  the  door."    Here  the  return  of  Christ,  to  finish  his  work, 
sit  in  judgment,  accept  some,  and  reject  others,  is  clearly  implied.     And 
if  James  held  this  element  of  the  general  scheme  of  eschatology  held 
by  the  other  apostles  as  shown  in  their  epistles,  it  is   altogether   pro- 
l)al»le   that  he  also  embraced  the  rest  of  that  scheme.      There  are  no 
ni«-ans  of  definitely  ascertaining  w^hether  he  did  or  did  not ;  though, 
arcoi-ding  to  a  very  leiirned  and  acut«  theologian,  another  fundamental 
]»'Art  of  that  general  system  of  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  the  last  verse  of 
th«*  epistle,  where  James  says  that  "  he  who  converts  a  sinner  from  the 
error  of  his  ways  shall  save  a  soul  from  death  and  hide  a  multitude  of 
sins."     Bretschneider  thinks  that  saving  a  soul  from  death  here  means 
rescuing  it  from  a  descent  into  the  under-world,  the  word  dcafh  being 
often  used  in  the  New  Testament — as  by  the  Rabbins — to  denote  the 
subterranean  abode  of  the  dead.*     This  interpretation  may  seem  forced 
to  an  unlearned  reader,  who  examines  the  text  for  personal  profit,  but 
will  not  seem  at  all  improbable  to  one  who,  to  learn  its  historic  meaning, 
rea<Js  the  text  in  the  lighted  foreground  of  a  mind  over  whose  back- 
ground lies  a  fitly-arranged  knowledge  of  all  the  materials  requisite  for 
an  adecjuate  criticism.     For  such  a  man  was  Bretschneider  himself. 

The  eschatological  implications  and  references  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude 
are  of  pretty  much  the  same  character  and  extent  as  those  which  w<'. 
have  just  considered.  A  thorough  study  and  analysis  of  this  brief  docu- 
ment will  show  that  it  may  be  fairly  divided  into  three  heads  and  be 
regarde^l  as  having  three  objects.  First,  the  writer  exhorts  his  readei*s 
"to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  "  to  re- 
memWr  the  words  of  Christ's  apostles,"  "  to  keep  themselves  in  the  lovo 
of  God,  looking  for  eternal  life."  Ho  desires  to  stir  them  up  to  diligence 
in  etlbrts  to  preserve  their  doctrinal  purity  and  their  pei-sonal  virtue. 
Secondly,  he  warns  them  of  the  fearful  danger  of  depravity,  pride,  and 
lasciviousness.  This  warning  he  enforces  by  several  examj>les  of  the 
t«*rrible  judgments  of  God  on  the  rebellious  and  wicked  in  other  times. 
Among  these  instances  is  the  case  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  eternally 
dt^troyed  by  a  storm  of  fire  for  their  uncleanness ;  also  the  exam))le  of 
the  fallen  angels,  "  who  kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their  proper 
habitation,  and  are  reserved  in  everhisting  chains  and  darkness  unto  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day."    The  writer  here  adopts  the  doctrine  of 

1  Bretschneider,  Religiiiao  QUubenslehre,  sect.  59. 
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fallen  angels,  and  the  connected  views,  as  then  commonly  received  among 
the  Jews.  This  doctrine  is  not  of  Christian  origin,  but  was  drawn  from 
Persian  and  other  Oriental  sources,  as  is  abundantly  shown,  with  details, 
in  almost  every  history  of  Jewish  opinions,  in  almost  every  Biblical  com- 
mentary.^ In  this  connection  Judo  cites  a  legend  from  an  ai>ocrypIuil 
book,  called  the  "  Ascension  of  Moses,"  of  which  Origen  gives  an  ac- 
count.^ The  substance  of  the  tradition  is,  that,  at  the  decease  of  Moses, 
Michael  and  Satan  contended  whether  the  body  should  be  given  over  to 
death  or  be  taken  up  to  heaven.  The  appositeness  of  this  allusion  is, 
that,whilo  in  this  strife  the  archangel  dared  not  rail  against  Satan,  yet  the 
wicked  men  whom  Jude  is  denouncing  do  not  hesitate  to  blaspheme  the 
angels  and  to  speak  evil  of  the  things  which  they  know  not,  "  Woe 
unto  such  ungodly  men :  gluttonous  spots,  dewless  clouds,  fruitless  trees 
j>lucked  up  and  twice  dead,  they  are  ordained  to  condemnation." 
Thirdly,  the  epistle  announces  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  in  the  last 
time,  to  establish  his  tribunal.  The  Prophecy  of  Enoch — an  apocryphal 
book,  recovered  during  the  present  centur}' — is  quoted  as  saying,  **  Behold, 
the  Lord  cometh,  with  ten  thousand  of  his  saints,  to  execute  judgment 
upon  all,  and  to  convict  the  ungodly  of  their  ungodly  deeils."*  Jude, 
then,  anticii)ated  the  return  of  the  Lord,  at  **  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day,"  to  judge  the  world ;  considered  the  under-world,  or  abode  of  the 
dead,  not  as  a  region  of  fire,  but  a  place  of  imprisoning  gloom,  whereia 
*'  to  defiled  and  blaspheming  dreamers  is  reserved  the  blackness  of  dark- 
ness forever ;''  thought  it  imminently  necessary  for  men  to  be  diligent  in 
striving  to  secure  their  salvation,  because  "all  sensual  mockers,  not 
having  the  spirit,  but  walking  after  their  own  ungodly  lusts,"  would  be 
lost.  He  probably  expected  that,  when  all  free  contingencies  were  past 
and  Christ  had  pronounced  sentence,  the  condemned  would  be  doomed 
eternally  into  the  black  abyss,  and  the  accepted  would  rise  into  the  im- 
mortal glory  of  heaven.  He  closes  his  letter  with  these  significant 
words,  wliich  plainly  imply  much  of  what  we  have  just  been  setting 
forth : — *'  Everlasting  honor  and  power,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
be  unto  God,  who  is  able  to  keep  you  from  falling  and  to  present  you 
faultless  before  the  face  of  his  glory  with  exceeding  joy."* 

The  first  chapter  of  the  so-called  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  is  not  occu- 
pied with  theological  i)ropositions,  but  with  historical,  ethical,  and  prac- 
tical statements  and  exhortations.  These  are,  indeed,  of  such  a  charac- 
ter, and  so  expressed,  that  tlioy  clearly  presuppose  certain  opinions  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer.  First,  he  evidently  believed  that  a  merciful 
and  holy  message  had  been   sent   from  God  to   men  by  Jesus  Christ, 


-  E.g.  StuHrt*8  DlMortatiuii  on  the  Angulology  of  tho  Scriptures,  puhlisbed  in  vol.  i.  of  the  BibUo* 
thoca  Siicra. 

3  DoPrincipiiB,  lib.  ill.  cap  2.  See,  also,  in  Michaclis's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  KCt.iof 
the  chapter  on  Jude. 

*  Book  of  Enoch,  trnnfilatcd  by  Dr.  R.  Laurence,  cap.  ii. 

^  (Jiiesbach's  reading  of  the  25th  verse  of  Jude. 
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whereby  are  given  unto  us  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises." 
The  substance  of  these  promises  was  "  a  call  to  escai)e  the  corruption  of 
the  world,  and  enter  into  glorj'  and  be  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature.'' 
By  partaking  of  the  Divine  nature,  we  understand  the  writer  to  mean 
entering  tlie  Divine  abode  and  condition,  ascending  into  the  safe  and 
eternal  joy  of  the  celestial  prerogatives.  That  the  author  here  denotes 
heaven  by  the  term  glory^  as  the  other  New  Testament  writers  frequently 
do,  appears  distinctly  from  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  verses  of  the 
chapter,  where,  referring  to  the  incident  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  he  de- 
clares, •*  There  came  a  voice  from  the  excellent  glon/y  saying,  *  This  is  my 
l>eloved  Son ;'  and  this  voice,  which  came  from  heaven,  we  heard." 
iSecondly,  our  author  regarded  this  glorious  promise  as  contingent  on  the 
fulfilinent  of  certain  conditions.  It  was  to  be  realized  by  means  of 
*' faith,  courage,  knowledge,  temperance,  patience,  godliness,  kindness, 
and  love."  "He  that  hath  these  things  shall  never  fall,"  "but  an 
entrance  shall  be  ministered  unto  )iim  abundantly  into  the  e\'erlasting 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ."  The  writer  furnishes 
us  no  clew  to  his  idea  of  the  particular  part  performed  by  Christ  in 
our  salvation.  He  says  not  a  word  concerning  the  sufferings  or  death 
of  the  Savior ;  and  the  extremely  scanty  and  indefinite  allusions  made 
to  the  relation  in  which  Christ  was  supposed  to  stand  between  God 
and  men,  and  the  redemption  and  reconciliation  of  men  with  God,  do 
not  enable  us  to  draw  any  dogmatic  conclusions.  He  speaks  of  "false 
teachers,  who  shall  bring  in  damnable  heresies,  even  denying  the  Lord 
that  bought  them."  But  whether  by  this  last  phrase  he  means  to  imply 
a  ransoin  of  imprisoned  souls  from  the  under-world  by  Christ's  descent 
thither  and  victory  over  its  powers,  or  a  purchased  exemption  of  sinners 
from  their  merited  doom  by  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ's  death,  or 
a  practical  regenerative  redemption  of  disciples  from  their  sins  by  the 
moral  influences  of  his  mission,  his  teachings,  example,  and  character, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  epistle  clearly  to  decide ;  though,  forming  our 
judgment  by  the  aid  of  other  sources  of  information,  we  should  conclude 
in  flavor  of  the  first  of  these  three  conceptions  as  most  probably  express- 
ing  the  writer's  thought. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  epistle  is  almost  an  exact  parallel  with  the 
Epistle  of  Jude:  in  many  verses  it  is  the  same,  word  for  word.  It 
threatens  "unclean,  self-willed,  ui\just,  and  blaspheming  men,"  that 
they  shall  "be  reserved  unto  the  day  of  judgment,  to  be  punished."  It 
warns  such  persons  by  citing  the  example  of  the  rebellious  "  angols,  who 
were  thrust  down  into  Tartarus,  and  fastened  in  chains  of  darkness  until 
the  judgment."  It  speaks  of  "cursed  children,  to  whom  is  reserved  the 
mL^t  of  darkness  forever."  Herein,  plainly  enough,  is  betrayed  the  com- 
mon notion  of  the  Jews  of  that  time, — the  conception  of  a  dismal  under- 
world, containing  the  evil  angels  of  the  Persian  theolog>',  and  where 
Xho  wicked  were  to  be  remanded  after  judgment  and  eternally  im- 
prisoned. 
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The  third  .and  last  chapter  is  takon  up  with  the  doctrine  of  the  second 
<y»niing  of  Christ.     "Be  mindful  of  tlie  words  of  the  prophets  and  ai)os- 
th's,  knowing  this  first,  that  in  the  last  days  there  shall  be  scoliei-s,  who 
w!ll  say,  *  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming?  for  since  the  fathers  fell 
asleep  all  things  continue  as  from  the  beginning/  "     The  writer  meets 
this  skeptical  assertion  with  denial,  and  points  to  the  Deluge,  "whereby 
tiie  world  that  then  was,  being  overflowed  with  water,  perished."     Ills 
argument  is,  the  world  was  thus  destroyed  once,  therefore  it  may  be  de- 
stroyed again.     He  then  goii^s  on  to  assert  positively — relying  for  author- 
ity on  old  traditions  and  current  do;^mas — that  "  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  wliieh  are  now  are  kei)t  by  the  word  of  God  in  store  to  be  destroyed 
by  lir<^  in  the  day  of  judgment,  when  the  perdition  of  ungodly  men  sliall 
be  sealed."     **  The  delay  of  the  Lord  to  fulfil  his  promise  is  not  from 
l)rocrastination,  but  from  his  long-suffering  who  is  not  willing  that  any 
sliould  perish."     Ho  waits  **  that  all  may  come  to  repentance."     But  his 
patience  will  end,  and  **the  day  of  God  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night, 
when  the  heavens,  being  on  fire,  shall  pass  away  with  a  crash,  and  the 
elements  melt  with  fervent  heat."     There  are  two  ways  in  which  these 
declarations  may  be  explained, — though  in  either  case  the  events  they 
refer  to  aie  to  occur  in  eonn<'ction  with  the  physical  reappearance  of 
('liri>t.     First,  they  may  be  taken  in  a  highly-figurative  sense,  as  mean- 
ing tlie  moral  overthiow  of  evil  and  the  establishment  of  righteousness 
in  the  world.     Similar  exj)ressions  were  often  used  thus  by  the  ancient* 
Hebrew  prophets,  who  deseribe  the  triumphs  of  Israel  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  enemies,  the  Edomites  or  the  Assyrians,  by  the  interposition 
of  Jehovah's  arm,  in  such  j>hras<'s  as  these.    '*The  mountains  melt,  the 
vall(\vs  cleave  asunder  like  wax  before  a  fire,  like  waters  poured  over  a 
])recipice."     "The  heavens  shall  be  rolled  up  like  a  scroll,  all  their  hosts 
hliall  melt  away  and  fall  <lown ;  for  Jehovah  hoMeth  a  great  slaughter  in 
the  land  of  Edom  :  her  streams  shall  be  turned  into  pitch,  and  her  dust 
into  brimstone,  and  her  whole  land  shall  become  burning  pitch."     The 
suppression  of  Satan's  power  and  the  setting  up  of  the  Messiah \s  kingdom 
miL'lit,  according  to  the  prophetic  idiom,  be  expressed  in  awful  images 
of  lire  and  woe,  the  destruction  of  the  old,  and  the  creation  of  a  new, 
heaven  and  earth.     But,  secondly,  this  j)hraseology,  as  used  by  the  writer 
of  the  epistle  before  us,  may  have  a  literal  significance, — may  have  been 
int^'uded  to  predict  strictly  that  the  world  shall  be  burned  and  purged  by 
fire  at  the  seeon<l  c<^ming  of  the  Lord.     That  such  a  catastrophe  would 
take  jJace  in  the  last  day,  or  oc(!urred  periodically,  was  notoriously  the 
<loctrine  of  the  Persians  and  of  th<^  Stoics.®      For  our  own  part,  we  are 
convinced  that  tli<'  latter  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  writer.     This  seems 
to  be  shown  alike  by  the  connection  of  his  argument,  by  the  prosaic  lite- 
rality  of  detail  with  which  he  sj>eaks,  and  by  the  earnest  oxhortationfl  he 


^  Circn)  do  Nat.  Droniin.  lit>.  ii.  cnp.  40.    Al»>  Ovid,  MinuCius  Felix,  Seneca,  and  other  aatlioriHM^ 
as  quoted  by  RoseiimUUer  uii  2  IVtcr  iii.  7. 
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immediately  bases  on  the  declaration  he  has  made.  He  reasons  that, 
gince  the  world  was  destroyed  once  by  water,  it  may  be  again  by  fire. 
The  deluge  ho  certainly  regarded  as  literal :  was  not,  then,  in  his  concep- 
tion, the  fire,  too,  literal?  He  says,  with  calm,  prosaic  precision,  "The 
earth  and  the  works  that  are  therein  shall  be  burned  up.  Seeing,  then, 
that  all  these  things  shall  be  dissolved,  what  manner  of  persons  ought  ye 
to  be  in  all  holiness^  looking  for  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  and 
striving  that  ye  may  be  found  by  him  in  peace,  without  spot,  and  blame- 
less !"  We  do  not  suppose  this  writer  expected  the  annihilation  of  the 
physical  creation,  but  only  that  the  fire  would  destroy  all  unransomed 
creatures  from  its  surface,  and  thoroughly  purify  its  frame,  and  make  it 
clean  and  fit  for  a  new  race  of  sinless  and  immortal  men. 

**  Tears  shall  not  break  from  their  full  source. 

Nor  Angnish  stray  from  her  Tartarean  don. 
The  golden  jears  maintain  a  course 
Not  undiversiflod,  thouf;h  smooth  and  ercn, 

We  not  bo  mock'd  with  glimpse  and  shadow  then, 

Bright  semph.s  mix  fiiinih''arly  with  mrn« 
And  earth  an<I  uky  couiikwh)  a  uuiversal  hoarcn.'' 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  threshold  of  the  last  book  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament,— ^that  book  which,  in  tho  words  of  Llicke,  "lies  like  a  Sjjhiux  at 
the  lofty  outgate  of  the  Bible.*'  There  are  three  modes  of  interpreting  the 
Apocalypse,  each  of  which  has  had  numerous  and  distinguished  advocates. 
First,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  congeries  of  ins])ired  prophecies, — a  scenic 
unfolding,  with  infallible  foresight,  of  the  chief  events  of  Christian  history 
from  the  first  century  till  now,  and  onwards.  This  view  the  combined  eflect 
of  the  facts  in  the  case  and  of  all  the  just  considerations  appropriate  to 
the  subject  compels  us  to  reject.  There  is  no  evidence  to  support  it ;  the 
application  of  it  is  crowded  with  egregious  follies  and  absurdities.  We 
thus  simply  state  the  result  of  our  best  investigation  and  judgment,  for 
there  is  no  space  here  to  discuss  it  in  detail.  Secondly,  the  book  may  be 
taken  as  a  symboHc  exhibition  of  the  transitional  crises,  exposures, 
struggles,  and  triumphs  of  the  individual  soul,  a  description  of  personal 
experience,  a  picture  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Christian  in  a  hostile  world. 
The  contents  of  it  can  be  made  to  answer  to  such  a  characterization  only 
by  the  determined  exercise  of  an  unrestrained  fancy,  or  by  the  theory 
of  a  double  sense,  as  the  Swedenborgians  expound  it.  This  method  of 
interpreting  the  Revelation  is  adopted,  not  by  scholarly  thinkers,  who, 
by  the  light  of  learning  and  common  sense,  seek  to  discern  what  tho 
writer  meant  to  express,  but  by  those  persons  who  go  to  the  obscure 
document^  with  traditional  superstition  and  lawless  imaginations,  to  see 
what  leMona  they  can  find  there  for  their  experimental  guidance  and 
edification.  We  suppose  that  every  intelligent  and  informed  student 
who  has  examined  the  subject  with  candid  independence  holds  it  as 
an  exegeticai  axiom  that  the  Apocalypse  is  neither  a  pure  prophecy, 
blaiing  full  illumination  from  Patmos  along  the  track  of  the  coming 
eentorieSy  Qor  an  exhaustive  vision  of  the  experience  of  the  faithful 
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Oliristian  disciple.     We  are  thus  brouglit  to  the  third  and,  as  we  tliink, 
the  oorrect  mode  of  considering  tliis  remarkable  work.      It  is  an  out- 
burst from  the  commingled  and  seething  mass  of  opinions,  persecutions, 
hopes,   general   experience,  and   expectation  of  the  time  when  it  was 
written.     This  is  the  view  which  would  naturally  arise  in  the  mind  of 
an  impartial  student  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  from  contem- 
plating the  fervid  faith,  suffering,  lowering  elements,  and  thick-coming 
events  of  the  apostolic  age.     It  also  strikingly  corresponds  with  nume- 
rous express  statements  and  with  the  whole  obvious  spirit  and  plan  of  the 
work ;  for  its  descrii)tions  and  appeals  have  the  vivkl  colors,  the  thrill- 
ing tones,  the  significantly-detailed  allusions  to  experiences   and  opi- 
nions and  anticipations  notoriously  existing  at  the  time,  which  belong  to 
I)resent  or  immediately-impending  scenes.     This  way  of  considering  the 
Apocalypse  likewise  enablos  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  early  Jewish- 
Christian  doctrines,  legends,  and  hopes,  to  explain  clearly  a  large  num- 
ber of  passages  in  it  whose  obscurity  has  puzzled  many  a  commentator. 
We  should  be  glad  to  give  various  illustrations  of  this,  if  our  limits  did 
not  confine  us  strictly  to  the  one  class  of  texts  belonging  to  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  life.     Fui-thfTmore.  nearly  all  the  most  gifted  critics,  such  as 
Ewald,  Bleek,  LUcke,  De  Wette, — those  whose  words  on  such  matters  as 
these  are  weightiest, — now  agree  in  concluding  that  the  Jlevelation  of 
John  was  a  product  springing  out  of  tlio  intense  Jewish-Christian  behef 
and  experience  of  the  age,  and  referring,  in  its  dramatic  scenery  and 
predictions,  to  occurrences  supposed  to  be  then  transpiring  or  very  close 
at  hand.     Finally,  this  view  in  regard  to  the  Apocalypse  is  strongly  con- 
firmed by  a  com])arison  of  tliat  production  with  the  several  other  works 
similar  to  it  in  character  and  nearly  contemporaneous  in  origin.     These 
apocryphal   productions   were   written    or  compiled — according  to  the 
jn-etty  general  agreement  of  the  great  scholars  who  have  criticized  them 
— somewhere  between  the  beginning  of  tlie  fii-st  century  before,  and  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  after,  Christ.     We  merely  propose  here,  in 
the  briefest  manner,  to  indicate  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  contained  in 
them,  as  an  introduction  to  an  exposition  of  that  contained  in  the  New 
Testament  Apocalypse. 

In  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  it  is  written  tlint  "the 
under-world  shall  be  spoiled  through  tlie  death  of  the  Most  Exalted.'*^ 
Again,  we  read,  "  The  Lord  shall  make  battle  against  the  devil,  and 
conquer  him,  and  rescue  from  him  the  captive  souls  of  the  righteoiu. 
The  just  shall  rejoice  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  Lord  shall  reign  himself, 
and  every  one  that  believes  in  him  shall  reign  in  truth  in  the  heaven*.'* 
Farther  on  the  writer  says  of  the  I^orfl,  after  giving  an  account  of  his 
crucifixion,  "  He  shall  rise  up  from  the  under-world  and  ascend  into 
heaven."'    These  extracts  seem  to  imply  the  common  doctrine  of  that 


»  Sec  this  book  in  Fabricii  Codex  Pseudepigraphus  Veteria  Te<«Uinentl,  Teat.  Ler.  sect.  It. 
•  Ibid.  Teat.  Dan.  sect  t.  •  Ibid.  T«bL  B«U*  ••et !«. 
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time,  that  Christ  descended  into  the  under-world,  freed  the  captive 
saints,  and  rose  into  heaven,  and  would  soon  return  to  establish  his  throne 
in  Jerusalem,  to  reign  there  for  a  time  with  his  accepted  followers. 

The  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  contains  scattered  declarations  and  hints 
of  the  same  nature.*'  It  describes  a  vision  of  the  Messiah,  on  Mount 
Zion,  distributing  crowns  to  those  confessors  of  his  name  who  had  died 
in  their  fidelity."  The  world  is  said  to  be  full  of  sorrows  and  oppres- 
sions; and  as  the  souls  of  the  just  ask  when  the  harvest  shall  come,*^  for 
the  good  to  be  rewarded  and  the  wicked  to  be  punished,  they  are  told 
that  the  day  of  liberation  is  not  far  distant,  though  terrible  trials  and 
scourges  must  yet  precede  it.  **  My  Son  Jesus  shall  be  revealed."  "  My 
Son  the  Christ  shall  die ;  and  then  a  new  age  shall  come,  the  earth  shall 
give  up  the  dead,  sinners  shall  be  plunged  into  the  bottomless  abyss,  and 
Paradise  shall  appear  in  all  its  glory.""  The  "  Son  of  God  will  come  and 
consume  his  enemies  with  fire ;  but  the  elect  will  be  protected  and  made  * 
happy."" 

The  AsciNSiox  of  Isaiah  is  principally  occupied  with  an  account  of 
the  rapture  of  the  soul  of  that  prophet  through  the  seven  heavens,  and 
of  what  he  there  saw  and  learned.  It  describes  the  descent  of  Christ, 
the  beloved  Son  of  Ood,  through  all  the  heavens,  to  the  earth ;  his  death ; 
his  resurrection  after  three  days ;  his  victory  over  Satan  and  his  angels, 
who  dwell  in  the  welkin  or  higher  region  of  the  air ;  and  his  return  to 
die  right  hand  of  God."  It  predicts  great  apostasy  and  sin  among  the 
disciples  of  the  apostles,  and  much  dissension  respecting  the  nearness 
of  the  second  advent  of  Christ."  It  emphatically  declares  that  "Christ 
shall  come  with  his  angels,  and  shall  drag  Satan  and  his  powers  into 
Gehenna.  Then  all  the  saints  shall  descend  from  heaven  in  their  heavenly 
clothing,  and  dwell  in  this  world ;  while  the  saints  who  had  not  died 
shall  be  similarly  clothed,  and  after  a  time  leave  their  bodies  here,  tliat 
they  may  assume  their  station  in  heaven.  The  general  resurrection  and 
judgment  will  follow,  when  the  ungodly  will  be  devoured  by  fire."''  The 
author — as  Gesenius,  with  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  critics,  says — was  un- 
questionably a  Jewish  Christian,  and  his  principal  design  was  to  set  forth 
the  speedy  second  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  glorious  triumph  of  the  saints 
that  would  follow  with  the  condign  punishment  of  the  wicked. 

The  first  book  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles  contains  a  statement  that  in 
the  golden  age  the  souls  of  all  men  passed  peacefully  into  the  under- 
world, to  tarry  there  until  the  judgment;  a  prediction  of  a  future 
Messiah  ;  and  an  account  of  his  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension.  The 
(tccond  book  begins  with  a  description  of  the  horrors  that  will  precede 
the  last  time,  threats  against  the  persecuting  tyrants,  and  promises  to 
tlie  faithful, — especially  to  the  martyrs, — and  closes  with  an  account  of 


"^  S4)e  the  slatract  of  it  given  in  McUon  ti.  of  Stuart *d  Commentary  on  the  AiKXuUypK. 
nCk]>.ii.  VOmkIt.  MCap.v.,  Tii.  "  Cap.  xill.,  xtI. 

»  AMcnafo  Jaalm  Talk,  a  Rkardo  Lannnoe,  cap.  ix.,  x.,  xL  ^*  Ibid.  cap.  il.,  iii. 
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the  fienoral  judgment,  wlion  Elijah  shall  come  from  heaven,  consuming 
flames  lireak  out,  all  souls  be  summoned  to  the  tribunal  of  God  at  whose 
right  hand  Christ  will  sit,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  be  raised,  the  righteoib 
})e  purified,  and  the  wicked  be  plunged  into  final  ruin. 

The  fundamental  thought  and  aim  of  the  apocrj'phal  Book  of  Enoch 
arc  the  second  coming  of  Clirist  to  judge  the  world,  the  encouragemeui 
of  tlie  Christians,  and  the  warning  of  their  oppressors  by  declarations  of 
ap])roaching  deliverance  to  those  and  vengeance  to  these.     This  is  trans- 
parent at  frequent  intervals  through  the  whole  book.*®     "Ye  righteous, 
wait  with  j^aticnt  hope:  your  cries  have  crieil  for  judgment,  and  it  shall 
oonn\  and  the  gates  of  heaven  shall  be  opened  to  you."     "  Woe  to  you. 
jiowerful  oi)pressor3,   false   witnesses!   for  you   shall   suddenly    perbh." 
*'  Tlio  voices  of  slain  saints  jiccusing  their  murderers,  the  oppressors  of 
their  l^rcthren,  reach  to  heaven  with  interceding  cries  for  swift  justice.'**' 
When  that  justice  comes,  **  the  horse  shall  wade  up  to  his  breast,  and 
the  (rhariot  shall  sink  to  its  axle,  in  the  blood  of  sinners."*     The  author 
teaches  tliat  the  souls  of  men  at  death  go  into  the  under-world,  "a  place 
deep  and  dark,  where  all  souls  shall  be  collected ;"  "  where  they  shall 
remain    in   darkness   till    the   day    of  judgment," — the   spirits   of  the 
righteous  being  in  peace  and  joy,  separated  from  the  tormented  spirits 
of  the  wicked,  who  have  S2)urned  the  Messiah  and  persecuted  his  dis- 
ciples."'    A  day  of  judgment  is  at  hand.     "  Behold,  he  cometh,  with  ten 
thousand  of  his  saints,  to  execute  judgment."     Then  the  righteous  shall 
rise  from  the  under-world,  bo  approved,  become  as  angels,  and  ascend  to 
heaven.     But  the  wicked  shall  not  rise :  they  remain  imprisoned  below 
forever."     The  angels  descend  to  earth  to  dwell  with  men,  and  the  saints 
ascend  to  heaven  to  dwell  with  angels."     "  From  beginning  to  end,  like 
the  Ai)ocalypse,  the  book  is  filled,"  says  Professor  Stuart,  (and  the  most 
careless  reader  must  remark  it,)  "with  threats  for  the  wicked  persecutors 
and  consolations  for  the  suffering  pious."     A  great  number  of  remarkable 
correspondences  between  passages  in  this  book  and  passages  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse solicit  a  notice  which  our  present  single  object  will  not  allow  us  to 
give  them  here.     An  under-world  divided  into  two  j)arts,  a  happy  for  the 
good,  a  wretched  for  the  })ad ;  temporary  woes  prevailing  on  the  earth; 
the  si)eedy  advent  of  Christ  for  a  vindication  of  his  power  and  his  ser- 
vants ;  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ;  the  final  translation  of  the  accepted 
into  heaven,  and  the  hopeless  dooming  of  the  r^'ected  into  the  abyss, — 
these  are  the  features  in  the  book  before  us  which  we  are  now  to  re- 
member. 

There  is  one  other  extant  apocryphal  book  whose  contents  are  stricUy 
appropriate  to  the  subject  we  have  in  hand, — namely,  the  Afocaltfss 


18  Book  of  Enoch,  translated  into  Knglif«h  by  Br.  R.  Laurence.    Sec  itarticolarly  the  fotkmiBg 
places:  i.  1-5;  HI.  7;  liv.  12;  Ixi.  15;  Ixii.  14, 15;  xciv.;  xcv.;  civ. 
w  Ibid.  cap.  ix.  9-11 ;  xxii.  5-8 ;  xlvii.  1-4.  » Ibid.  cap.  xcrlil.  S. 

SI  Ibid.  cap.  X.  6-9, 16, 10;  xxil.  2-5, 11-13;  cU.  6;  ciil.  6. 
»  Ibid.  cap.  xxU.  14, 15 ;  xIt.  2;  xItL  4;  1. 1-4.  cap.  xxxriiL-xL 
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i>F  John.**  It  claims  to  be  tho  work  of  the  Apostle  John  liimself.  It 
represents  John  as  going  to  Mount  Tabor  after  the  ascension  of  Christ, 
uid  there  praying  that  it  may  be  revealed  to  him  when  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  will  occur,  and  what  will  be  the  consequences  of  it.  In  answer 
to  his  request,  a  long  and  minute  disclosure  is  made.  Tho  substance 
of  it  is,  that,  after  famines  and  woes,  Antichrist  will  appear  and  reign 
three  years.  Then  Enoch  and  Elijali  will  come  to  expose  him ;  but  they 
(rill  die,  and  all  men  with  them.  The  earth  will  be  purified  with  fire, 
khe  dead  will  rise,  Christ  will  descend  in  pomp,  with  myriads  of  angels, 
&nd  the  judgment  will  follow.  The  spirits  of  Antichrist  will  bo  hurled 
into  a  gulf  of  outer  darkness,  so  det^p  that  a  heavy  stone  would  not 
plunge  to  the  bottom  in  three  years.  Unbelievers,  sinners,  hypocrites, 
will  be  cast  into  the  under-world;  while  true  Christians  are  placed  at  the 
right  hand  of  Christ,  all  radiant  with  glory.  The  good  and  accepted  will 
then  dwell  in  an  earthly  paradise,  with  angels,  and  be  free  from  all 
PviU. 

In  addition  to  these  still  extant  Apocalypses,  we  have  references  in 
the  works  of  the  Fathers  to  a  great  many  others  long  since  perishtnl ; 
especially  the  Apocalypses  of  Adam,  Abraham,  Moses,  Elijah,  Ilystaspes, 
Paul,  Peter,  Thomas,  Cerinthus,  and  Stephen.  So  far  as  wo  have  any 
plew,  by  preserved  quotations  or  otherwise,  to  the  contents  of  these  lost 
productions,  they  seem  to  have  been  much  occupied  with  the  topics  of 
the  avenging  and  redeeming  advent  of  the  Messiah,  the  final  judgment 
jf  mankind,  the  supernal  and  subterranean  localities,  the  resmrection 
y(  the  dead,  the  inauguration  of  an  earthly  paradise,  the  condemnation 
jf  the  reprobate  to  the  abyss  beneath,  the  translation  of  the  elect  to  th<' 
logelic  realm  on  high.  These  works,  all  taken  together,  were  plainly  th«* 
yflbpring  of  the  mingled  mass  of  glowing  faiths,  sufferings,  fears,  an<l 
liopcs,  of  the  age  they  belonged  to.  An  acquaintance  with  them  will 
help  U8  to  appreciate  and  explain  many  things  in  our  somewhat  kindred 
Hew  Testament  Apocalypse,  by  placing  us  partially  in  the  circumstances 
uid  mental  attitude  of  the  writer  and  of  those  for  whom  it  was  written. 

The  Persian-.! e wish  and  Jewish-Christian  notions  and  characteristics 
if  the  Book  of  Revelation  are  marked  and  prevailing,  as  every  prepared 
reader  mast  perceive.  The  threefold  division  of  the  universe  into  the 
ipper  world  of  the  angels,  the  middle  world  of  men,  and  the  undor- 
irorld  of  the  dead  ;  the  keys  of  the  bottomless  pit ;  the  abode  of  Satan, 
the  accuser,  in  heaven ;  his  revolt ;  the  w^ar  in  the  sky  between  his 
leduoed  host  and  the  angelic  army  under  Michael,  and  the  thrusting 
lown  of  the  former;  the  banquet  of  birds  on  the  fiesh  of  kings,  mighty 
men,  and  horses ;  the  battle  of  Gog  and  Magog ;  the  tarrj'ing  of  soul- 
jnder  the  altar  of  God ;  the  temple  in  heaven  containing  the  ark  of  thr 
x>venant,  and  the  scene  of  a  various  ritual  service ;  the  twelve  gates  of 
[he  celestial  city  bearing  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  children 
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of  Israel,  and  the  twelve  foundations  of  the  walls  having  the  names  of 
the  twelve  Apostles  of  tlie  Lamb ;  the  bodily  resurrection  and  general 
judgment,  and  tlie  details  of  its  gequel , — all  these  doctrines  and  speci- 
mens of  imagery,  with  a  hundred  others,  carry  us  at  once  into  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Ebionitish  documents  of  the  earliest  Chris- 
tians, who  mixed  their  interpretations  of  the  mission  and  teaching  of 
Christ  with  the  poetic  visions  of  Zoroaster  and  the  cabalistic  dogmatics 
of  the  Pharisees."*^ 

It  is  astonishing  that  any  intelligent  person  can  peruse  the  Apocalypse 
and  still  suppose  that  it  is  occupied  with  prophecies  of  remote  eventit, 
events  to  transpire  successively  in  distant  ages  and  various  lands.  Im- 
mediateness,  imminency,  hazardous  urgency,  swiftness,  alarms,  are 
written  all  over  the  book.  A  suspense,  frightfully  thrilling,  fills  it,  is  if 
the  world  were  holding  its  breath  in  view  of  the  imiversal  crash  that  was 
coining  with  electric  velocity.  Four  words  compose  the  key .  to  the 
Apocalypse: — Rescue,  Reward,  Overthrow,  Vengeance.  The  followers  of 
Christ  are  now  persecuted  and  slain  by  the  tyrannical  rulers  of  the  earth. 
Let  them  be  of  good  cheer:  they  shall  speedily  be  delivered.  Their 
tyrants  shall  be  trampled  down  in  *'  blood  flowing  uj^  to  the  horse-bridles," 
and  they  shall  reign  in  glory.  *'  Here  is  the  faith  and  the  patience  of 
the  saints,"  trusting  that,  if  **  true  unto  death,  they  shall  have  a  crown 
of  life,"  and  **  shall  not  bo  hurt  of  the  second  death,"  but  shall  soon  re- 
joice over  the  triumphant  estjiblii?hment  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  and 
the  condign  punishment  of  his  enemies  who  are  now  **  making  them- 
selves drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus."  The  Beast,  de- 
scribed in  the  thirteenth  chai)ter,  is  umjuestionably  Nero ;  and  this  fact 
shows  the  expected  immediateness  of  the  events  pictured  in  connection 
with  the  rise  and  destruction  of  that  monstrous  despot.^  The  truth  of 
this  representation  is  sealed  by  the  very  first  verses  of  the  book,  indica- 
ting the  nature  of  its  contents  and  the  period  to  which  they  refer: — 
*•  The  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  (>od  gave  unto  him,  to  show  unto 
his  servants  things  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass:  Blessed  are  they 
who  hear  the  words  of  this  prophecy  and  keep  them ;  for  the  time  is  at 
hand." 

This  rescue  and  reward  of  the  faithful,  this  overthrow  and  punishment 
of  the  wicked,  were  tt)  be  effected  by  the  agency  of  a  unique  and  sublime 
personage,  who  was  exj^ected  very  soon  to  appear,  with  an  army  of  angels 
from  heaven,  for  this  purpose.  The  conception  of  the  nature,  rank,  and 
offices  of  Jesus  Christ  which  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  in  some  respects  but  obscurely  hinted  in  the  words  he  em- 
ploys ;  yet  the  relationship  of  those  words  to  other  and  fuller  sources  of 
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information  in  the  contemporaneous  notions  of  liis  countrymen  is  such 
as  to  give  us  great  help  in  arriving  at  his  ideas.  He  represents  Christ  as 
distinct  from  and  subordinate  to  God.  He  makes  Christ  say,  "  To  him 
that  overcoraeth  I  will  give  power  over  the  nations,  even  as  I  receivetl 
of  my  Father."  He  characterizes  him  as  **  the  beginning  of  the  creation 
of  God/'  and  describes  him  as  "mounted  on  a  white  horse,  leading  the 
heavenly  armies  to  war,  and  his  name  is  called  the  Logos  of  God."  These 
terms  evidently  correspond  to  the  phrases  in  the  introduction  to  the 
Gospel  of  John,  and  in  the  Book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  where  are 
unfolded  some  portions  of  that  great  doctrine,  so  prevalent  among  the 
early  Fathers,  which  was  borrowed  and  adapted  by  them  from  tho  Per- 
sian Honover,  the  Hebrew  Wisdom,  and  the  Platonic  Logos.^'  **  In  tlie 
beginning  was  the  Logos,  and  the  Logos  was  with  God,  and  all  thin^js 
were  made  by  him;  .  .  .  and  the  Logos  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us."*  "  God  of  our  fathers,  and  Lord  of  mercy,  who  hast  made 
all  things  by  thy  Logos."*  **  Thine  almighty  Logos  leaped  down  from 
heaven  from  his  royal  throne,  a  fierce  warrior,  into  tlie  midst  of  a  land 
of  destruction."*  Plainly  enough,  the  Apocalyptic  view  of  Christ  is 
based  on  that  profound  Ix)gos-doctrine  so  copiously  developed  in  the 
writings  of  Philo  Judffius  and  so  distinctly  endorsed  in  numerous  pass- 
ages of  the  New  Testament.  First,  there  is  the  absolute  God.  Next, 
there  is  the  Logos,  the  first-begotten  Son  and  representative  image  of 
Oo<I,  the  instrumental  cause  of  the  creation,  the  head  of  all  (•reate<l 
beings.  This  Logos,  born  into  our  world  as  a  man,  is  Christ.  Around 
him  are  clustered  all  the  features  and  actions  that  compose  tho  doctrine 
of  the  last  things.  The  vast  work  of  redemption  and  judgment  laid 
apon  him  lias  in  part  been  already  executed,  and  in  part  remains  yet 
to  be  done. 

We  are  first  to  inquire,  then,  into  the  significance  of  what  tlie  writer 
of  the  Apocalypse  supix)ses  has  already  been  eflected  by  Christ  in  his 
official  relations  between  God  and  men,  so  far  as  regards  the  general 
subject  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave.  A  few  brief  and  vague  but  com- 
prehensive expressions  include  all  that  he  has  written  which  furnishes 
us  a  guide  to  his  thoughts  on  this  particular.  He  describes  Jesus,  when 
advanced  to  his  native  supereminent  dignity  in  heaven,  as  the  "  Logos, 
clothed  in  a  vesture  dipp>ed  in  blood,"  and  also  as  "  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain,"  to  whom  the  celestial  throng  sing  a  new  song,  saying,  *'  Thou  hast 
redeemed  us  unto  God  by  thy  blood."  Christ,  he  says,  **  loved  us,  and 
washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood."  He  represents  the  risen 
Savior  as  declaring,  "  I  am  he  that  liveth,  and  was  dead,  and,  behold,  I 
am  alive  for  evermore,  and  have  the  kevs  of  the  under-world  and  of 
death."  "Je«us  Christ,"  again  he  writes,  "is  the  faithful  witness,  the 
first-begotten  from  the  dead."     What,  now,  is  the  real  meaning  of  these 
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pregnant  phrases  ?  What  is  the  complete  doctrine  to  which  fragmentarf 
references  are  here  made  ?  We  are  confident  that  it  is  this.  Mankind,  in 
consequence  of  sin,  were  alienated  from  God,  and  banished,  after  death, 
to  Hades,  the  subterranean  empire  of  shadows.  Christ,  leaving  hw 
exalted  state  in  heaven,  was  bom  into  the  world  as  a  messenger,  or 
"faithful  witness,*'  of  surprising  grace  to  them  from  God,  and  died  that 
he  might  fuliil  his  mission  as  the  agent  of  their  redemption,  by  descend- 
ing into  the  great  prison-realm  of  the  dead,  and,  exerting  his  irresistible 
j)owor,  return  thence  to  light  and  life,  and  ascend  into  heaven  as  the 
forerunner  and  pledge  of  the  deliverance  and  ascension  of  others. 
Moses  Stuart,  commenting  on  the  clause  "first-begotten  from  the  dead," 
says,  **  Christ  was  in  fact  the  first  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  ^esu^ 
rection  to  eternal  glory  and  he  was  constituted  the  leader  of  all  who 
should  afterwards  be  thus  raised  from  the  dead.*''*  All  who  had  died, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  Christ,  were  yet  in  the  under-world.  He, 
since  his  triumphant  subdual  of  its  power  and  return  to  heaven,  pos- 
sessed authority  over  it,  and  would  ere  long  summon  its  hosts  to  resur- 
retftion,  as  he  declares : — "  I  was  dead,  and,  behold,  I  am  alive  for  ever- 
more, and  have  the  keys  of  the  undfr-world."  The  figure  is  that  of  o 
conqueror,  who,  returning  from  a  caj)tured  and  sulxlued  city,  bears  the 
key  of  it  with  him.  a  trr>j)hy  of  his  triumph  and  a  pledge  of  its  submis- 
sion. The  text  **Thou  liiu*t  redeemed  us  unto  God  by  thy  blood"  is 
not  receiv(Hl  in  an  absolutely  litei-al  sen^^e  by  any  theological  sect  what- 
ever. The  severest  Calvinist  does  not  suppose  that  the  physical  blood 
.shtKl  on  the  cross  is  meant;  but  he  explains  it  as  denoting  the  atoning 
efficacy  of  the  vicarious  sulierings  of  Christ.  But  this  interpretation  is 
as  forced  and  construetivo  an  exposition  as  the  one  wo  have  given,  and  is 
not  warranted  by  the  theological  opinions  of  the  apostolic  age,  which  do, 
(tn  the  contraiy,  suj)port  and  n<'cessitate  the  other.  Tlie  direct  statement 
is.  that  men  were  rodc«»med  unto  God  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  All  agree 
that  in  the  word  *' blood"  is  wrapped  up  a  figurative  meaning.  The 
Calvinistic  dogma  makes  it  denote  the  satisfaction  of  the  law  of  retribu- 
tive justice  by  a  substitutional  anguish.  We  maintain  that  a  true  hw- 
torical  exegesis,  with  far  h'ss  violence  to  the  use  of  language,  and  consist- 
ently with  known  conteni[>oraneous  ideas,  makes  it  denote  the  death 
of  Christ,  and  the  events  which  were  supposed  to  have  followed  his 
death,  namely,  his  api>eai*ance  among  the  dead,  and  his  ascent  to  heaven, 
preparatory  to  their  ascent,  when  they  should  no  longer  be  exiled  in 
Hades,  but  should  dwell  with  God.  Out  of  an  abundance  of  illustrative 
authorities  we  will  cite  a  few. 

Augustine  describes  *'  the  ancient  saints''  as  being  "in  the  under-world, 
in  places  most  remote  from  the  tortures  of  the  impious,  waiting  for 
Christ's  blood  and  desceiit  to  deliver  them.*'"     Epiphanius  says,  "Christ 
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IMS  the  first  that  rose  from  the  under-world  to  heaven  from  the  time  of 
the  oreatioD."^  Lactantius  affirms,  "Christ's  descent  into  the  under- 
fforld  and  aaoezit  into  heaven  were  necessary  to  give  man  the  hope  of  a 
heavenly  immortality."^  Hilary  of  Poictiers  says,  ** Christ  went  down 
into  Hades  for  two  reasons :  first,  to  fulfil  the  law  imposed  on  mankind 
that  every  soul  on  leaving  the  body  shall  descend  into  the  under-world, 
and,  secondly,  to  preach  the  Christian  religion  to  the  dead.''*^  Chrysostom 
writes,  *'  When  the  Son  of  God  cometh,  the  earth  shall  burst  open,  and 
all  the  men  that  ever  were  bom,  from  Adam's  birth  up  to  that  day,  shall 
rise  up  out  of  the  earth."*  Irenseus  testifies,  **  I  have  iieard  from  a 
certain  presbyter,  who  heard  it  from  those  wlio  had  .seen  the  apostles  and 
received  their  instructions,  that  Christ  descended  into  the  under-world, 
and  preached  the  goepel  and  his  own  advent  to  the  souls  there,  and  re- 
mitted the  sins  of  those  who  believed  on  liim.''"  Eusebius  records  that, 
"after  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  Thomas  sent  Tliaddeus,  one  of  the  ^Seventy, 
to  Abgams,  King  of  Edessa.  This  disciple  told  the  king  how  that  Jesus, 
haring  been  crucified,  descended  into  the  under-world,  and  burst  the 
bars  which  had  never  before  been  broken,  and  rose  again,  and  also 
raifled  with  himself  the  dead  that  hod  slept  for  ages ;  and  how  he  de- 
scended alone,  but  ascended  with  a  great  multitude  to  his  Father ;  and 
how  he  was  about  to  come  again  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead."^ 
Finally,  we  cite  the  following  undeniable  statement  from  Daille's  famous 
work  on  the  *' Bight  Use  of  the  Fathers:"— '* That  heaven  shall  not 
be  opened  till  the  second  coming  of  Ciirist  and  the  day  of  judgment, 
— that  during  this  time  the  souls  of  all  men,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
are  shut  up  in  the  under-world, — was  held  by  Justin  Martyr,  IreuieuK, 
TertuUian,  Augustine,  Origen,  Lactantius,  Victorinus,  Ambrose,  Chrysos- 
tom, Theodoret,  <Ecumenius,  Aretas,  Prudentius,  Theophylact,  Bernard, 
and  many  others,  as  is  confessed  by  all.  This  doctrine  is  literally  held 
by  the  whole  Greek  Church  at  the  present  day.  Nor  did  any  of  the 
Latins  expressly  deny  any  part  of  it  until  the  Council  of  Florence,  in  the 
remr  of  our  Lord  1439. "» 

In  view  of  these  <)UOtations,  xuid  of  volumes  of  similar  ones  which 
might  be  adduced,  we  bubmit  to  the  candid  reader  that  the  meaning 
moat  probably  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  when  he 
wrote  the  words  *' re<lemption  by  the  Blood  of  Christ"  was  this, — the 
rescue  certified  to  men  by  the  commissioned  power  and  devoted  self- 
Mcrifioe  of  Christ  in  dying,  going  down  to  tlie  mighty  congregation  of 
tlie  dead,  proclauning  good  tidings,  breaking  the  hopeless  bondage  of 
death  and  Hades,  and  ascending  as  the  pioneer  of  a  new  way  to  God. 
If  before  liis  death  all  men  were  sup]>osed  to  go  down  to  helpless  con- 
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finement  in  the  under-world  on  account  of  sin,  but  after  his  resurrection 
the  promise  of  an  ascension  to  heaven  was  made  to  them  through  his 
gospel  and  exor.ii)lificution,  then  well  might  the  grateful  believers,  fixing 
their  hearts  on  his  willing  martyrdom  in  their  behalf,  exclaim,  "He 
loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made 
us  kings  and  priests  unto  God."  It  is  certainly  far  more  natural,  far 
more  reasonable,  to  suppose  that  the  scriptural  phrase  "the  blood  of 
Christ"  means  "  the  death  of  Christ,"  with  its  historical  consequences, 
than  to  imagine  that  it  signifies  a  complicated  and  mysterious  scheme  of 
sacerdotal  or  ethical  expiation, — especially  when  that  scheme  is  unrelated 
to  contemporaneous  opinion,  irreconcilable  with  morality,  and  confess- 
edly nowhere  plainly  stated  in  Scripture,  but  a  matter  of  late  and  labor- 
ious construction  and  inference.  We  have  not  spoken  of  the  strictly 
moral  and  subjective  mission  and  work  of  Christ,  as  conceived  by  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse, — his  influences  to  cleanse  tho  springs  of  cha- 
racter, purify  and  inspire  the  heart,  rectify  and  elevate  the  motives,  re- 
generate and  sanctify  tho  soul  and  the  life, — because  all  this  is  plain  and 
unquestioned.  But  he  also  believed  in  something  additional  to  this, — an 
objective  function:  and  what  that  was  we  think  is  correctly  explained 
al)ove. 

We  are  next  to  inquire  more  immediately  into  the  closing  parts  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  last  things.  Christ  has  appeared,  declared  the  tidings 
of  grace,  died,  visited  the  dead,  risen  victoriously,  and  gone  back  to 
heaven,  where  he  now  tarries.  But  there  remain  many  things  for  him, 
as  the  eschatological  King,  yet  to  do.  What  arc  they?  and  what  details 
are  connected  with  tlieni?  Fii-st  of  all,  he  is  soon  to  return  from  heaven, 
visiting  tlie  earth  a  second  time.  Tho  first  chapter  of  tho  book  begins 
by  declaring  tliat  it  is  "a  revelation  of  things  which  must  shortly  come 
to  pass,"  and  "  blessed  is  he  that  readeth  ;  for  the  time  is  at  hand."  The 
last  chapter  is  full  of  such  repetitions  as  these:  "  things  which  must  shortly 
bo  done  ;"  "Behold,  I  come  quickly;"  *'Tho  time  is  at  hand;"  "He  that 
is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still,  and  lie  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  still;** 
"  Surely  I  come  quickly ;"  "  Even  so,  come.  Lord  Jesus."  Herder  says,  in 
his  acute  and  eloquent  w^ork  on  the  Apocalypse,  "There  is  but  one  voice 
in  it,  througli  all  its  epistles,  seals,  trumpets,  signs,  and  plagues, — namely. 
The  Lord  is  coming  I"  The  souls  of  the  martyrs,  impatiently  waiting, 
under  the  altar,  tho  completion  of  the  great  drama,  cry,  "  How  long,  0 
Lord,  dost  thou  delay  to  avenge  our  blood  ?"  and  they  are  told  that  "they 
shall  rest  only  for  a  little  season."  Tertullian  writes,  without  a  trace  of 
doubt,  "Is  not  Christ  quickly  to  como  from  heaven  with  a  quaking  of  the 
whole  universe,  with  a  shuddering  of  the  world,  amidst  the  wailingsof  all 
men  save  the  Cliristians  ?"  Tlie  Apocalyptic  seer  makes  Clirist  say,  "Be- 
hold, I  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night:  blessed  is  he  that  watcheth."  Accord- 
ingly, "  a  sentinel  gazed  wherever  a  Giristian  prayed,  and,  though  all 
the  watchmen  died  without  the  sight,"  tho  exj>ectation  lingered  for  cen- 
turies.   The  Christians  of  the  New  Testament  time — to  borrow  th©  words 
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of  one  of  the  most  competent  of  living  scholars — "  carried  forward  to  the 
Hocount  of  Christ  in  years  to  come  the  visions  which  his  stay,  as  they  sup- 
posed, was  too  short  to  realize,  and  assigned  to  him  a  quick  return  to  finish 
what  was  yet  unfulfilled.  The  suffering,  the  scorn,  the  rejection  of  men, 
the  crown  of  thorns,  were  over  and  gone ;  the  diadem,  the  clarion,  the 
flash  of  glory,  the  troop  of  angels,  were  ready  to  burst  upon  the  world, 
and  might  be  looked  for  at  midnight  or  at  noon.''^ 

Secondly,  when  Christ  returned,  he  was  to  avenge  the  sufferings  and 
reward  the  fidelity  of  his  followers,  tread  the  heathen  tyrants  in  the 
wine-press  of  his  wrath,  and  crown  the  persecuted  saints  with  a  partici- 
pation in  his  glory.  When  "  the  time  of  his  wrath  is  come,  he  shall  give 
reward  to  the  prophets,  and  to  the  saints,  and  to  them  that  fear  his  name, 
and  shall  destroy  them  that  destroy  the  earth."  **  The  kings,  captains, 
mighty  men,  rich  men,  bondmen,  and  freemen,  shall  cry  to  the  moun- 
tains and  rocks,  Fall  on  us,  and  hide  us  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb." 
**  To  him  that  overcometh,  and  doeth  my  works,  I  will  give  power  over 
the  Gentiles;"  '*I  will  give  him  the  morning  star;"  *'I  will  grant  him  to 
sit  with  me  on  my  throne."  Independently,  moreover,  of  these  distinct 
texts,  the  whole  book  is  pervaded  with  the  thought  that,  at  the  speedy 
second  advent  of  the  Messiah,  all  his  enemies  shall  be  fearfully  punished, 
his  servants  eminently  compensated  and  glorified.** 

Thirdly,  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  expected — in  accordance  with 
that  Jewish  anticipation  of  an  earthly  Messianic  kingdom  which  was 
adopted  with  some  modifications  by  the  earliest  Christians — that  Jesus, 
on  his  return,  having  subdued  his  foes,  would  reign  for  a  season,  in  great 
glory,  on  the  earth,  surrounded  by  the  saints.  "  A  door  was  opened  in 
heaven/*  and  the  seer  looked  in,  and.  saw  a  vision  of  the  redeemed 
around  the  throne,  and  heard  them  **  singing  a  new  song  unto  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain,"  in  the  course  of  which,  particularizing  the  favors  ob- 
tained for  them  by  him,  they  say,  **  We  shall  reign  upon  the  earth." 
Again,  the  writer  says  that  **the  worshippers  of  the  beast  and  of  his 
image  shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone  in  the  presence  of  the 
holy  angels,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb."  Now,  the  lake  of  sul- 
phurous fire  into  which  the  reprobate  were  to  be  thrust  was  located,  not 
in  the  sky,  but  under  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  foregoing  state- 
ment, therefore,  implies  that  Christ  and  his  angels  would  be  tarrying  on 
the  earth  when  the  final  woe  of  the  condemned  was  inflicted.  But  we 
need  not  rely  on  indirect  arguments.  The  writer  explicitly  declares 
that,  in  his  vision  of  what  was  to  take  place,  the  Christian  martyrs, 
"  those  who  were  slain  for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  lived  and  reigned  with 


**  MartiiMUi,  Sermon,  **The  Ood  of  Rcrelation  his  own  Interpreter.*' 

«  It  SMOM  to  hmre  been  a  JewiBh  expectAtion  that  when  the  Messiah  should  appear  he  would 
thnut  hja  eoemles  into  Hades.  In  a  passage  of  the  Talmud  Satan  is  represented  as  seeing  the 
oader  the  Throne  of  Glory :  he  &lls  on  his  face  at  the  sight,  exclaiming,  "Tliis  is  the 
w1k>  win  pradpitato  me  and  all  the  Gentiles  into  the  under-world."— Bertholdt,  Christo- 
loSi^MCtML 
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Christ  a  thousand  years,  while  tlie  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again  until 
tlie  thousand  years  were  finished.  This  is  the  firet  resurrection.  Then 
Satan  was  loosed  out  of  his  prison,  and  gathered  the  hosts  of  Gog  and 
Magog  to  battle,  and  went  up  on  the  breadth  of  the  earth  and  com- 
passe^l  the  camp  of  the  saints  about,  and  fire  came  down  out  of  heaven 
and  devoured  them."  It  seems  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  in  this  passage 
a  plain  statement  of  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth  with  his 
risen  martyrs. 

Fourthly,  at  the  termination  of  the  period  just  referred  to,  the  author 
of  the  Apocalypse  thought  all  the  dead  would  be  raised  and  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  general  judgment  hold.  As  Lactantius  says,  **A11  souls 
are  detained  in  custody  in  the  under-world  until  the  last  day ;  then  the 
just  shall  rise  and  reign ;  afterwards  there  will  be  another  resurrection 
of  the  wicked.''"  *'The  time  of  the  dead  is  come,  that  they  should  be 
judged."  "And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before  God;  and 
the  books  were  opened,  and  the  dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things 
which  were  written  in  the  books,  according  to  their  works.  And  the  set 
gave  up  the  dead  which  were  in  it,  and  death  and  the  under-world 
delivered  up  the  dead  which  were  in  them,  and  they  were  judged,  every 
man  according  to  his  works."  **  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part 
in  the  fii*st  resurrection :  on  such  the  second  death  hath  no  power,  but 
they  shall  be  priests  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  reign  with  him  a  thou- 
sand years."  This  text,  with  its  dark  and  tacit  reference  by  contrast  to 
those  who  have  no  lot  in  the  millennial  kingdom,  brings  us  to  the  next 
step  in  our  exposition. 

For,  fifthly,  after  the  general  resurrection  and  judgment  at  the  close 
of  the  thousand  years,  the  sentence  of  a  hopeless  doom  to  hell  is  to  be 
executed  on  the  condemned.  *'  Whosoever  was  not  found  written  in  the 
book  of  life  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire."  "The  fearful,  and  unbeliev- 
ing,  and  the  abominable,  and  murderers,  and  whoremongers,  and  sor- 
cerers, and  idolatei*s,  and  all  liars,  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  which 
burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone;  which  is  the  second  death."  The  "se- 
cond death"  is  a  term  used  by  Onkelos  in  his  Targum,**  and  sometimes 
in  the  Talmud,  and  by  the  Rabbins  generally.  It  denotes,  as  employed 
by  them,  the  return  of  the  wicked  into  hell  after  their  summons  thence 
for  judgment."  In  the  Apocalyp.-e,  its  relative  meaning  is  this.  The 
martyrs,  who  were  slain  for  their  allegiance  to  the  gospel,  died  once,  and 
descended  into  the  under-world,  the  common  realm  of  death.  At  the 
coming  of  Christ  they  were  to  rise  and  join  him,  and  to  die  no  more. 
This  was  the  first  resurrection.  At  the  close  of  the  millennium,  all  the 
vest  of  the  dead  were  to  rise  and  be  judged,  and  the  rejected  portion  of 
them  were  to  be  thrust  back  again  below.  This  was  a  second  death  for 
them, — a  fate  from  which  the  righteous  were  exempt.     There  was  a  differ- 


Dirin.  InsUt.  lib.  vil.  cap.  20,  21,  26.  «  On  Deut.  xxxUI.  «. 

**  GfrOrer,  Geschichtc  dcs  Urchristcuthum«,  kap.  10.  h.  280. 
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c^nco,  greatly  for  the  worse  in  the  latter,  between  their  condition  in  the 
two  deaths.  In  the  former  they  descended  to  the  dark  under-world,  the 
silent  and  temporary  abode  of  the  universal  deatl ;  but  in  tlie  latter  they 
went  down  "into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where  the  devil  and 
the  l>east  and  the  false  prophet  are,  and  shall  be  tormented  day  and  night 
for  ever  and  ever."  For  **  Death  and  Hades,  having  delivered  up  tlni 
dead  which  were  in  them,  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.  This  is  the 
s4?cond  death."  It  is  plain  that  here  the  common  locality  of  departed 
souls  is  personified  as  two  demons,  Death  and  Ilades,  and  the  real  thought 
meant  to  be  conveyed  is,  that  this  region  is  to  be  sunk  beneath  a  "Tar- 
tarean drench,"  which  shall  henceforth  roll  in  burning  billows  over  its 
victims*  there, — "  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascending  up  for  ever  and 
ever."  This  awful  imagery  of  a  lake  of  fiaming  sulphur,  in  which  the 
damned  were  plunged,  was  of  comparatively  late  origin— or  adoption — 
among  the  Jews,  from  whom  the  Christians  received  it.  The  native 
Hebrew  conception  of  the  state  of  the  dead  was  that  of  the  voiceless 
gloom  and  dismal  slumber  of  Sheol,  whither  all  alike  went.  The  notion 
of  fiery  tortures  inflicted  there  on  the  wicked  was  either  conceived  by 
the  Pharisees  from  the  loathed  horrors  of  the  filth-fire  kept  in  the  vale 
of  Hinnoin,  outside  of  Jerusalem,  (which  is  the  opinion  of  most  com- 
mentators,) or  was  imagined  from  the  sea  of  burning  brimstone  that 
showered  from  heaven  and  submerged  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  a  vast 
fire-pool,  (which  is  maintained  by  Bretschneider  and  others,)  or  was 
derived  from  the  Egyptians,  or  the  Persians,  or  the  Hindus,  or  the 
Greeks, — all  of  whom  had  lakes  and  rivers  of  fire  in  their  theological 
bells,  long  before  history  reveals  the  existence  of  such  a  belief  among 
the  Jews,  (which  is  the  conclusion  of  many  learned  authors  and  critics.) 
We  have  now  reached  the  last  feature  in  the  scheme  of  eschatology 
shadowed  forth  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  most  obscure  and  difficult  point 
of  all, — namely,  the  locality  and  the  principal  elements  of  the  final 
felicity  of  the  saved.  The  ditficulty  of  clearly  settling  this  question  is 
twofold,  arising,  first,  from  the  swift  and  partial  glimpses  which  arc  all 
that  the  writer  yields  us  on  the  subject,  and,  secondly,  from  the  inipoK- 
sibility  of  deciding  with  precision  how  much  of  his  language  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  figurative  and  how  much  as  literal, — where  the  poetic  presenUi- 
tion  of  symbol  ends  and  where  the  direct  statement  of  fact  begins.  A 
large  part  of  the  book  is  certainly  written  in  prophetic  figures  and 
images,  spiritual  visions,  never  meant  to  be  accepted  in  a  prosaic  sens«^ 
with  severe  detail.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  all  these  imaginativ<; 
emblems  were,  unquestionably,  intended  to  foreshadow,  in  various  kinds 
and  degrees,  doctrinal  conceptions,  hopes,  fears,  threats,  promises,  his- 
torical realities,  past,  present,  or  future.  But  to  separate  sharply  the 
dress  and  the  substance,  the  suf^erimposed  symbols  and  the  underlying 
realities,  is  always  an  arduous,  often  an  imix)ssible,  achievement.  The 
writer  of  the  Apocalypse  plainly  believed  that  the  souls  of  all,  except 
the  mATtyrs,  at  death  descended  to  the  under-world,  and  would  remain 
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there  till  after  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  But  whether  ho  thought 
that  the  martyrs  were  excepted,  and  would  at  death  immediately  rise 
into  heaven  and  there  await  the  fulfilment  of  time,  is  a  disputed  poiut. 
For  our  own  part,  wo  think  it  extremely  doubtful,  and  should  rather 
decide  in  the  negative.  In  the  fir^t  place,  his  expressions  on  this  sub- 
ject seem  essentially  figurative.  He  describes  the  prayers  of  the  saints 
as  being  poured  out  from  golden  vials  and  burned  as  incense  on  a  golden 
altar  in  heaven  before  the  throne  of  God.  "  Under  that  altar,"  he  says, 
*'  I  saw  the  souls  of  them  that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  God."  If  the 
souls  of  the  martyrs,  in  his  belief,  were  really  admitted  into  heaven, 
would  he  have  conceived  of  them  as  hu<ldled  under  the  altar  and  not 
walking  at  liberty  ?  Does  not  the  whole  idea  appear  rather  like  a  rheto^ 
ical  image  than  like  a  sober  theological  doctrine  ?  True,  the  scene  is  pic- 
tured in  heaven  ;  but  then  it  is  a  picture,  and  not  a  conclusion.  With 
De  Wette,  we  regard  it,  not  as  a  dogmatic,  but  as  a  poetical  and  prophetic 
representation.  And  in  regard  to  the  seer's  vision  of  the  innumerable 
company  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven,  surrounding  the  throne  and  cele- 
brating the  praises  of  (fod  and  the  Lamb,  surely  it  is  obvious  enough  that 
this,  like  the  other  affiliated  visions,  is  a  vision,  by  inspired  insight,  in 
the  present  tense,  of  what  is  yet  to  occur  in  the  successive  unfolding  of 
the  rapid  scenes  in  the  great  drama  of  Christ's  redemptive  work, — a  pro- 
})hetic  vision  of  the  future,  not  of  what  already  is.  Wo  know  that  in 
Tertullian's  time  the  idea  was  entertained  by  some  that  Christian  mar- 
tyrs, as  a  special  allotment,  should  pass  at  once  from  their  sufferings  to 
heaven,  without  going,  iis  all  others  must,  into  the  under-world  ;  but  the 
evidence  i)roi)onderates  witli  us,  ui)on  the  whole,  that  no  such  doctrine 
is  really  implied  in  the  A])ocalypse.  In  the  fourteenth  chapter,  the 
author  describes  the  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  who  were  re- 
deemed from  among  men,  as  standing  with  the  Lamb  on  Mount  Zion 
and  hearing  a  voice  from  heaven  singing  a  new  song,  which  no  man,  save 
the  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand,  could  learn.  The  probabilities  are 
certiiinly  strongest  that  this  great  company  of  the  selected  **  first-fruits 
unto  God  and  the  Lamb,"  now  standing  on  the  earth,  had  not  yet  been 
in  heaven ;  for  they  only  learn  the  heavenly  song  which  is  sung  before 
the  throne  by  hearing  it  chanted  down  from  heaven  in  a  voice  like  mul- 
titudinous thunders. 

Finally,  the  most  convincing  proof  that  the  writer  did  not  suppose  that 
the  martyrs  entered  heaven  before  the  second  advent  of  Christ — a  proof 
which,  taken  by  itself,  would  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  sulject' — is 
this.  In  tlio  famous  scene  detailed  in  the  twentieth  chapter — usually 
called  by  commentators  the  martyr-scene — it  is  said  that  **  the  souls  of 
them  that  were  behea<led  for  the  word  of  God,  and  which  had  not  wor- 
shipped the  beast,  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand  years.  This 
is  the  first  resurrection."  Now,  is  it  not  certain  that  if  the  writer  sup- 
jxised  these  souls  had  never  been  in  the  under-world,  but  in  heaven,  he 
could  not  have  designated  their  preliminary  descent  from  above  aa  "Uic 
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first  resurrection,"  the  first  rising  up  ?     That  phrase  implies,  wo  thiukr 
ibat  all  the  dead  were  below :  the  faithful  and  clioson  ones  were  to  rise 
first  to  reign  a  while  with  Jesus,  and  after  that  the  rest  should  rise  to  be 
judged.    After  that  judgment,  which  was  expected  to  be  on  earth  in  pre- 
:>ence  of  the  descended  Lamb  and  his  angels,  the  lost  were  to  be  plunged, 
a'*  we  have  already  seen,  into  the  subterranean  pit  of  torture,  the  un- 
<|uencluible  lake  of  fire.     But  what  was  to  became  of  the  righteous  and 
redeemed  ?     Whether,  by  the  Apocalyptic  representation,  they  were  to 
remain  forever  on  earth,  or  to  ascend  into  heaven,  is  a  question  which 
lias  been  zealously  debated  for  over  sixteen  hundred  years,  and  in  some 
theological  circles  is  still  warmly  discussed.     Were  the  angels  who  came 
down  to  the  earth  with  Clirist  to  the  judgment  never  to  return  to  their 
native  seats?  Were  they  permanently  to  transfer  their  deathless  citizenship 
from  the  sky  to  Judea?    Were  the  constitution  of  human  nature  and  the 
«->sence  of  human  society  to  be  abrogated,  and  the  members  of  the  human 
f;unily  to  cease  enlarging,  lest  they  should  overflow  the  borders  of  the 
world  ?     Was  God  himself  literally  to  desert  his  ancient  abode,  and,  with 
the  celestial  city  and  all  its  angelic  hierarchy,  float  from  the  desolated 
firmament  to  Mount  Zion,  there  to  set  up  the  central  eternity  of  his 
tiirone.     We  cannot  believe  that  such  is  the  meaning  which  the  seer  of 
the  Aix)calypse  wished  to  convey  by  his  symbolic  visions  and  pictures, 
:my  more  than  we  can  believe  that  he  means  literally  to  say  that  ho  saw 
**a  woman  in  heaven  clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet, 
and  upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars,"  or  that  there  were  actually 
**  armies  in  heaven,  seated  on  white  horses  and  clothed  in  fine  linen, 
white  and  clean,  which  is  the  righteousness  of  saints/'     Our  conviction 
U  that    he  expected   the   Savior  would   ascend   with    his    angels  and 
the  redeemed  into  heaven,  the  glorious  habitation  of  God  above  the 
hky.     He  speaks  in  one  place  of  the  '*  temple  of  God  in  heaven,  into 
which  no  man  could  enter  until  the  seven  plagues  were  fulfilled,''  and  in 
another  place  says  that  the  "  great  multitude  of  the  redeemed  are  before 
the  throne  of  God  in  heaven,  and  servo  him  day   and  night  in  his 
temple ;"  and  in  still  another  place  he  describe*  two  prophets,  messen- 
gers of  God,  who  had  been  slain,  as  coming  to  life,  *'  and  hearing  a  great 
voice  from  heaven  saying  to  them,  ' Come  up  hither;'  and  they  ascended 
up  to  heaven  in  a  cloud,  and  their  enemies  beheld  them."     Do  Wette 
writes,  •*  It  is  certain  that  an  abstract  conception  of  heavenly  blessed- 
ness with  God  duskily  hovei-s  over  the  New  Testament  eschatology."    We 
think  this  is  true  of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

It  wa%A  Persian-Jewish  idea  that  the  original  destination  of  man,  had 
he  not  ginned,  was  heaven.  The  apostles  thought  it  was  a  part  of  the 
mission  of  Christ  to  restore  that  lost  privilege.  We  think  the  writer  of  the 
Ai>ocalyp«e  shared  in  that  belief.  His  allusions  to  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
c'arth,  and  to  the  descent  of  a  New  Jerusalem  from  heaven,  and  other 
filiated  particulars,  are  symbols  neither  novel  nor  violent  to  Jewish 
minds,  but  both  familiar  and  expressive,  to  denote  a  purifying  glorifica- 
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tion  of  tlie  world,  the  installation  of  a  divine  kingdom,  and  the  brilliant 
roign  of  universal  righteousness  and  happiness  among  men,  as  if  under 
the  very  eyes  of  the  Messiah  and  the  very  sceptre  of  God.  The  Chris- 
tiiins  shall  reign  in  Jerusalem,  which  shall  be  adorned  with  indescribftbh* 
splendors  and  shall  be  the  centre  of  a  world-wide  dominion,  the  saved 
nations  of  the  earth  surrounding  it  and  **  walking  in  the  light  of  it,  their 
kings  bringing  thfir  glory  and  honor  into  it."  "God  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  their  eyes,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death."  That  is,  upon 
the  wliole, — as  we  understand  the  scattered  hints  relevant  to  the  sulject 
to  imply, — when  Christ  returns  to  the  Father  with  his  chosen,  he  will 
leave  a  regenerated  earth,  with  Jerusalem  for  its  golden  and  pewkss 
capital,  peoi)led,  and  to  be  peopled,  with  rejoicing  and  immortal  men, 
who  will  keep  the  commandments,  be  exempt  from  ancient  evils,  hold 
intimate  communion  with  God  and  the  Lamb,  and,  from  generation  to 
generation,  pass  up  to  lieaven  through  that  swift  and  painless  change, 
alluded  to  by  Paul,  whereby  it  was  intended  at  the  first  that  sinless  man, 
his  corruptible  and  mortal  putting  on  incorruption  and  immortalit}*, 
should  be  fitted  for  the  companionship  of  angels  in  the  pure  radiimceof 
the  celestial  world,  and  should  bo  translated  thither  without  tasting  the 
bitterness  of  death, — which  was  supposed  to  be  the  subterranean  banish- 
ment of  the  disembodied  ghost. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

Paul's  doctrine  of  a  future  life. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  system  of  thought  and  faith 
in  the  mind  of  Paul  arises  from  the  fragmentary  character  of  his  extant 
writings.     They  ai-e  not  complete  treatises  drawn  out  in   independent 
statements,  but  special  letters  full  of  latent  implications.     They  were 
written  to  meet  particular  emergencies, — to  give  advice,  to  convey  or  aek 
information  and  sympathy,  to  argue  or  decide  concerning  various  mat- 
ters to  a  considerable  extent  of  a  personal  or  local  and  temporal  nature. 
Obviously  their  author  never  suspected  they  would  be  the  permanent 
and  immensely  influential  documents  they  have  since  become*     They 
were  not  composed  ius  orderly  developments  or  full  presentations  of  a 
crcKHl,  but  rather  as  supplements  to  more  adequate  oral  instruction  pre- 
viously iinparto<l.     lie  says  to  the  Thessalonians,  **  Brethren,  stand  fitft 
and  hold  the  traditions  which  ye  have  been  taught^  whether  by  word  or 
by  our  epistle."     Several  of  his  letters  also— perhaps  many — ^have  been 
lost.     He  exhorts  the  C'olossians  to  '*  read  likewise  the  epistle  from  Lach 
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liicca."  In  his  present  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  ho  intimates  that 
he  had  previously  corresjionded  with  them,  in  the  words,  **  I  wrote  to 
you  in  a  letter."  There  are  good  reasons,  too,  for  supposing  that  he 
transmitted  other  epistles  of  which  we  have  now  no  account.  Owing, 
therefore,  to  the  facts  that  his  principal  instructions  were  given  by  wonl 
of  mouth,  and  that  his  surviving  writings  set  forth  no  systematic  array  of 
doctrines,  we  have  no  choice  left,  if  we  desire  to  know  what  his  opinions 
concerning  the  future  life  were,  when  deduced  and  arranged,  but  to 
exercise  our  learning  and  our  faculties  upon  the  imperfect  discussions 
and  the  significant  hints  and  clews  in  his  extant  epistles.  Bringing  these 
together,  in  the  light  of  contemj)orary  Pharisaic  and  Christian  conceptions 
and  opinions,  we  may  construct  a  system  from  them  which  will  represent 
liw  theory ;  somewhat  as  the  naturalist  from  a  few  fragmentary  bones 
describes  the  entire  skeleton  to  which  they  belonged.  As  we  proceed  to 
follow  this  process,  we  must  particularly  remember  the  leading  notions 
in  the  doctrinal  belief  of  the  Jews  at  that  period,  and  the  fact  that  Paul 
himself  was  ** brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,"  "after  the  most 
htraitest  order  of  the  sect,  a  Phnrisce."  When  on  trial  at  Jerusalem,  ho 
fried,  **Men  and  brethren,  I  am  a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee:  of 
the  hope  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  I  am  called  in  question."  We 
tun  hardly  suppose  that  he  would  entirely  throw  off  the  influence  and 
form  of  the  Pharisaic  dogmas  and  grasp  Cliristianity  in  its  pure  spi- 
rituality. It  is  most  reasonable  to  expect — what  we  shall  find  actually 
the  fact — that  he  would  mix  the  doctrinal  and  emotional  results  of  his 
Pharisaic  training  with  the  teachings  of  Christ,  thus  forming  a  composite 
system  considei-ably  modified  from  any  then  existing.  Indeed,  a  greiii 
many  obscure  texts  in  Paul  may  be  made  perspicuous  by  citations  from 
the  old  Talmudists.  Considering  the  value  and  the  importance  of  this 
means  of  illustrating  the  New  Testament,  it  is  neglected  by  modern  com- 
uipntators  in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 

In  common  with  his  countrymen  and  the  Gentiles,  Paul  undoubtedly 
believed  in  a  world  of  light  and  bliss  situated  over  the  sky,  where  the 
l>eitT,  surrounded  by  his  angels,  reigns  in  immortal  splendor.  According 
to  the  Greeks,  Zeus  and  the  other  gods,  with  a  few  select  heroes,  there 
lived  an  imperishable  life.  According  to  the  Hebrews,  there  was  **  the 
house  of  Jehovah,"  "  the  habitation  of  eternity,"  **  the  world  of  holy 
angels.''  The  Old  Testament  contains  many  sublime  allusions  to  this 
place.  Jacob  in  his  dream  saw  a  ladder  set  up  that  reached  unto  heaven, 
and  the  angels  were  ascending  and  descending  upon  it.  Fixing  his  eyes 
upon  the  summit,  the  patriarch  exclaimed, — not  referring,  as  is  com- 
monly supposed,  to  the  ground  on  which  he  lay,  but  to  the  opening  in 
the  sky  through  which  the  angels  were  passing  and  repassing, — "  Surely 
this  is  the  house  of  God  and  this  the  gate  of  heaven."  Jehovah  is  de- 
ftcribed  as  "riding  over  the  heaven  of  heavens;"  as  "treading  upon  the 
arch  of  the  sky."  The  firmament  is  spoken  of  as  the  solid  floor  of  his 
abode,  where  "he  layeth  the  beams  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters," — the 
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*'  waters  above/*  which  tlio  Book  of  Genesis  sjivs  were  "  divided  from  the 
waters  beneath.*'  Though  this  divine  world  on  high  was  in  the  early 
ages  almost  universally  regarded  as  a  local  reality,  it  was  not  conceivo<l 
by  Jews  or  Gentiles  to  be  the  destined  abode  of  human  souls.  It  wa-* 
thought  to  be  exclusively  occupied  by  Jehovah  and  his  angels,  or  by  the 
gods  and  their  messengers.  Only  here  and  there  were  scattered  a  few 
dim  traditions,  or  poetic  myths,  of  a  prophet,  a  hero,  a  god-descende<l 
man,  who,  as  a  special  favor,  had  been  taken  u])  to  the  supernal  mansions. 
The  common  destination  of  the  disembodied  si)irits  of  men  was  the  dark, 
stupendous  realms  of  the  under-world.  As  Augustine  observes,  **  Chrisi 
died  after  many;  he  rose  before  any:  by  dying  he  suffered  what  many 
had  suffered  before;  by  rising  he  did  what  no  one  had  ever  done  before."* 
These  ideas  of  th«  celestial  and  the  infernal  localities  and  of  the  fate  of 
man  were  of  course  entertained  bv  Paul  when  he  became  a  Christian.  A 
few  texts  by  way  of  evidence  of  this  fact  will  here  suffice.  **  That  at  the 
name  of  Jesas  every  knee  should  bow,  of  those  in  heaven,  and  those  on 
earth,  and  those  under  the  earth."  **  He  that  descended  first  into  tho 
lower  parts  of  the  earth  is  th«  same  also  that  ascended  up  far  above  all 
heavens.''  The  untenabloness  of  that  explanation  which  makes  the 
descent  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth  refer  to  Clirist's  descent  to 
earth  from  his  pre-existent  state  in  lieaven  must  bo  evident,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  to  every  mind.  Ir^nnpus,  <lisoussing  this  very  text  from 
Ephesiana,  exjK>ses  the  absurdity  an<l  stigmatizes  tlie  heresy  of  those  who 
say  that  the  infernal  world  is  this  4?arth,  ("yf/t  diamt  inferos  quidcm 
esse  hiuic  mundimu^)'^  "I  knew  a  man  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven, 
.  .  .  caught  up  into  paradise.''  The  threefold  heaven  of  the  Jews,  here 
alluded  to,  was,  first,  the  region  of  the  air.  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by 
evil  spirits,  Paul  repeatedly  expresses  this  idea, — as  when  he  si>eak8  of 
**  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  worketh  in  the  chil- 
dren of  disobedience,"  and  wlien  he  says.  *'  For  we  wrestle  not  against 
flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities,  against  powers,  against  the 
rulers  of  tho  darkness,  against  wicked  spirits  in  heavenly  places."  The 
second  heaven  comprised  the  region  of  the  planetary  l)odies.  The  third 
lay  beyond  the  firmament,  and  was  the  actual  residence  of  God  and  the 
angelic  hosts.  These  quotations,  sustained  as  they  are  by  the  well-known 
previous  opinions  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  by  numerous  unequivocal  texts 
in  the  writings  of  the  other  apostles  iind  by  many  additional  ones  in 
those  of  Paul,  are  conclusive  evidence  that  he  believed  in  the  received 
heaven  above  the  blue  ether  and  stellar  dome,  and  in  the  received 
Iladean  abyss  beneath  the  earth.  In  the  absence  of  all  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  every  presumption  justifies  the  supposition  that  ho  also  be- 
lieved— as  we  know  all  his  orthodox  contemp<')raries  did — ^that  that 
under-world  was  the  abode  of  all  men  after  death,  and  that  that 
over-world  was  solely  the  dwelling-place  of  God  and  the  angels.     Nay,  we 
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ire  not  left  to  coi\jecture;  for  he  expressly  declares  of  God  that  he 
*  dwelleth  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto."  This  conclu- 
don  will  be  abundantly  established  in  the  course  of  the  following  expo- 
ntion. 

With  these  preliminaries,  we  are  prepared  to  see  what  was  Paul's  doc- 
trine  of  death  and  of  salvation.  There  are  two  prevalent  theories  on  this 
subject,  both  of  which  we  deem  partly  scriptural,  neither  of  them  wholly 
lo.  On  the  one  extreme,  the  consistent  disciple  of  Augustine — ^the  his- 
toric Calvinist — attributes  to  the  apostle  the  belief  that  the  sin  of  Adam 
iras  the  sole  cause  of  literal  death, — that  but  for  Adam's  fall  men  would 
bave  lived  on  the  earth  forever  or  else  have  been  translated  bodily  to 
beuven  without  any  previous  process  of  death.  That  such  really  was  not 
the  view  held  by  Paul  we  are  convinced.  Indeed,  there  is  one  prominent 
feature  in  liis  faith  which  by  itself  proves  that  the  disengagement  of  the 
f«oul  from  the  material  frame  did  not  seem  to  him  an  abnormal  event 
caused  by  the  contingency  of  sin.  We  refer  to  his  doctrine  of  two 
bodies,  the  "outward  man"  and  the  *'inward  man,*'  the  "earthly  house" 
and  the  "heavenly  house,"  the  "natural  body"  and  the  "spiritual  body." 
Ncander  says  this  b  "  an  express  assertion"  of  Paul's  belief  that  man 
was  not  literally  made  mortal  by  sin,  but  was  naturally  destined  to 
emerge  from  the  flesh  into  a  higher  form  of  life.'  Paul  thought  that,  in 
the  original  plan  of  Ood,  man  was  intended  to  drop  his  gross,  corruptible 
body  and  put  on  an  incorruptible  one,  like  the  "  glorious  body"  of  the 
risen  Christ.  He  distinctly  declares,  "  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God."  Therefore,  we  cannot  interpret  the  word  "death" 
to  mean  merely  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  its  present  tabernacle, 
when  he  says,  "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by 
>«in;  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men."  On  the  other  extreme,  the 
fully-develoi)ed  Pelagian — the  common  Unitarian — holds  that  the  word 
••death"  is  always  used  in  the  arguments  of  Paul  in  a  spiritual  or  figura- 
tive sen:»e,  mtreiy  meaning  moral  alienation  from  God  in  guilt,  misery, 
;tnd  despair.  Undoubtedly  it  is  used  thus  in  many  instances, — as  when  it 
is  written,  ••  I  was  alive  without  the  law  once ;  but,  when  the  command- 
ment came,  sin  rose  to  life,  and  I  died."  But  in  still  more  numerous 
oaseB  it  means  something  more  than  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  the 
resulting  wretchedness  in  the  breast,  and  implies  something  external, 
mechanical,  visible,  as  it  were.  For  example,  "Since  by  man  came 
death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."  Any  one  who 
rca'Js  the  context  of  this  sentence  may  see  that  the  terms  "death"  and 
"resurrection'*  antithetically  balance  each  other,  and  refer  not  to  an  in- 
ward exj^rience,  but  to  an  outward  event, — not  to  a  moral  change,  but  to 
the  physical  descent  and  resurrection.  It  is  certain  that  here  the  words 
ar«  not  employed  in  a  moral  sense.  The  phraseology  Paul  uses  in  stating 
the  connection  of  the  sin  of  Adam  with  death,  the  connection  of  the 
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resurrection  of  Christ  with  immortal  life,  is  too  peculiar,  emphatic,  and 
extensive  not  to  be  loaded  with  a  more  general  and  vivid  significancv 
than  the  simi)le  unhappiness  of  a  sense  of  guilt,  the  simple  peace  and  joy 
of  a  reconciled  conscience.  The  advocates,  then,  of  both  theories — ^the 
(-•alvinist  asserting  that  Paul  supposed  sin  to  be  the  only  reason  why  wi* 
<io  not  live  eternally  in  the  world  with  our  present  organization,  and  the 
Kationalist  asserting  that  the  apostle  never  employs  the  word  "deatli" 
except  with  a  purely  iutt^ior  signification — are  alike  beset  by  insupe- 
rable difficulties,  perplexed  by  passages  which  defy  their  fair  analysis  and 
force  them  either  to  use  a  violent  interpretation  or  to  confess  their 
ignorance. 

Wo  must  therefore  seek  out  some  third  view,  which,  rejecting  the 
erroi*s,  shall  combine  the  truths  and  supply  the  defects  of  the  two  for- 
mer. We  have  now  to  present  such  a  view, — a  theory  of  the  Pauline 
doctrine  of  the  last  things  which  obviously  explains  and  fills  out  all  the 
related  language  of  the  t'pistles.  We  suppose  he  unfolded  it  fully  in  his 
l)reaching,  while  in  his  supplementary  and  i>ersonal  letters  he  only 
alludes  to  such  disconnected  parts  of  it  as  then  rose  upon  his  thoughtit. 
A  systematic  development  of  it  as  a  whole,  with  copious  allusions  and 
labored  defences,  was  not  needed  then,  as  it  might  seem  to  us  to  have 
been.  For  the  fundamental  notions  on  which  it  rested  were  the  common 
belief  of  the  nation  and  age.  Geology  and  astronomy  had  not  disturbed 
the  credit  of  a  definitely-located  Hades  and  heaven,  nor  had  free  meta- 
physics sharpened  the  common  mind  to  skeptical  queries.  The  view 
itself,  as  we  conceive  it  occui>ied  the  mind  of  Paul,  is  this.  Death  was  a 
part  of  the  creative  plan  for  us  from  the  first,  simply  loosing  the  spirit 
from  its  corruptible  body,  clothing  it  with  an  ethereal  vehicle,  and  im- 
mediately translating  it  to  heaven.  Sin  marred  this  plan,  alienated  us 
from  the  Divine  favor,  introduced  all  misery,  physical  and  moral,  and 
doomed  the  soul,  upon  the  fall  of  its  earthly  house,  to  descend  into  the 
slumberous  gloom  of  the  under-world.  Thus  death  was  changed  from  a 
pleasant  organic  fulfilment  and  deliverance,  spiritual  investiture  and 
heavenly  ascent,  to  a  painful  punishment  condemning  the  naked  ghost 
to  a  residence  below  the  grave.  As  Ewald  says,  through  Adam's  sin 
"  death  acquired  its  significance  as  pain  and  punishment.***  Herein  is 
the  explanation  of  the  word  "  death"  as  used  by  Paul  in  reference  to  the 
consequence  of  Adam's  offence.  Christ  came  to  reveal  the  free  grace 
and  gift  of  (lod  in  redeeming  us  from  our  doom  and  restoring  our 
heavenly  destiny.  This  he  exemplified,  in  accordance  with  the  Father's 
will,  by  dying,  descending  into  the  dreary  world  of  the  dead,  vanquish- 
ing the  forces  there,  rising  thence,  and  ascending  to  the  right  hand  of 
the  throne  of  heaven  as  our  forerunner.  On  the  very  verge  of  the  theory 
just  stated  as  Paul's,  Neander  hovers  in  his  exposition  of  the  apostle's 
views,  but  fails  to  grasp  its  theological  scope  and  consequences.     Krabbe 
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decLires  that  "  death  did  not  arise  from  the  native  pcrisliablcncss  of  the 
UkIv,  but  from  sin."*  This  statement  Xeander  controverts,  maintaining 
that  •*  sin  introduced  no  essential  change  in  the  physical  organization  of 
man,  but  merely  in  the  manner  in  which  his  cartlily  existence  termi- 
nates. Had  it  not  been  for  Fin,  death  would  have  been  only  the  form  of  a 
higher  development  of  life."^  Exactly  so.  Witli  innocence,  the  soul  at 
death  would  have  ascended  pleasantly,  in  a  new  body,  to  heaven  ;  but  sin 
compelled  it  to  descend  painfully,  without  any  body,  to  Hades.  We  will 
cite  a  few  of  the  principal  texts  from  which  tliis  general  outline  has  been 
inferred  and  constructed. 

The  substance  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  may 
Ikj  thus  stated.  As  by  the  oflonce  of  one,  j  in  entered  into  the  world, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  law  came  upon  all  men  in  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation unto  death,  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one,  the  free  gift  of 
God  came  upon  all  men  in  a  sentence  of  justification  unto  life;  that  as 
sin,  by  Adam's  oflfcnce,  hath  reigned  unto  death,  so  grace,  by  Christ's 
righteousness,  might  reign  unto  eternal  life.  Now,  wo  maintain  that  the 
words  *' death"  and  "life"  cannot  in  the  present  instance  be  entirely 
explained,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  as  signifying  disturbance  and  woe  in  the 
breast,  or  i^eace  and  bhss  there,  because  the  whole  connected  discourse 
is  not  uix)n  the  internal  contingent  experience  of  individuals,  but 
upon  the  common  necessity  of  the  race, — an  objective  sentence  passed 
ufjou  humanity,  followed  by  a  public  gift  of  reversal  and  annulment.  So, 
too,  we  deny  that  the  words  C4in  be  justly  taken,  in  their  strictly  literal 
sen.'^e,  as  meaning  cessation  or  continuance  of  physical  existence  on  the 
t.-arth,  because,  in  the  first  place,  that  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
doctrine  of  a  spiritual  body  within  the  fleshly  one  and  of  a  glorious  in- 
heritance reserved  in  heaven, — a  doctrine  by  which  Paul  plainly  shows 
that  he  recognised  a  natural  organic  provision,  irrespective  of  sin,  for  a 
cliange  in  the  form  and  locality  of  human  existence.  Secondly,  we  sub- 
mit that  death  and  life  here  cannot  mean  departure  from  the  body  or 
continuance  in  it,  because  that  is  a  matter  with  which  Christ's  mission 
did  in  no  way  interfere,  but  left  exactly  as  it  was  before ;  whereas,  in 
the  thing  really  meant  by  Paul,  Christ  is  represented  as  standing,  at 
least  partially,  in  the  same  relation  between  life  and  men  that  Adam 
ittands  in  between  death  and  men.  The  reply  to  the  question.  What  is 
tliat  relation  ?  will  at  once  define  the  genuine  signification  of  the  terms 
'*  death"  and  "  life"  in  the  instance  under  review.  And  thus  it  is  to  be 
answered.  The  death  brought  on  mankind  by  Adam  was  not  only  inter- 
nal wretchedness,  but  also  the  condemnation  of  the  disembodied  soul  to 
the  under-world ;  the  life  they  were  assured  of  by  Christ  was  not  only 
internal  blessedness,  but  also  the  deliverance  of  the  soul  from  its  sub- 
terranean prison  and  its  reception  into  heaven  in  a  **body  celestial," 


*  Di6  Lehre  tod  acr  SUndo  and  rom  Tode,  cap.  xi.  «.  102. 

*  NMUider't  Planting  and  Training,  book  ri.  ch.  1. 
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according  to  its  original  destiny  had  sin  not  befallen.  This  interpreta- 
tion is  explicitly  put  forth  by  Theodoret  in  his  comments  on  this  same 
passage,  (Kom.  v.  15-18.)  He  says,  "There  must  be  a  correspondence  be- 
tween the  disease  and  the  remedy.  Adam's  sin  subjected  him  to  the 
power  of  death  and  the  tyranny  of  the  devil.  In  the  same  manner  that 
Adam  was  compelled  to  descend  into  the  under-world,  we  all  are  asso- 
ciates in  his  fate.  Thus,  when  Christ  rose,  the  whole  humankind  par- 
took in  his  vivification."'  Origen  also — and  who,  after  the  apK>stles  them- 
selves, knew  their  tlioughts  and  their  use  of  language  better  than  he?— 
emphatically  declares — in  exposition  of  the  expression  of  Paul,  **the 
wages  of  sin  is  death" — that  "  the  under-world  in  which  souls  are  de- 
tained is  Cialled  death. "^ 

**  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  These 
words  cannot  be  explained,  "  As  in  Adam  the  necessity  of  physical  death 
came  on  all,  so  in  Christ  that  necessity  shall  be  removed,"  because 
Christ's  mission  did  not  touch  pliysical  death,  which  was  still  reigning  as 
ever,  before  Paul's  eyes.  Neither  can  the  passage  signify,  "  As  through 
Adam  wretchedness  is  the  portion  of  every  heart  of  man,  so  through 
Christ  blessedness  shall  bo  given  to  every  heart,''  because,  while  the 
language  itself  does  not  liint  that  thought,  the  context  demonstrates  that 
the  real  reference  is  not  to  an  inward  experience,  but  to  an  outward 
event, — not  to  the  i>crsonal  regeneration  of  the  soul,  but  to  a  general 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  time  referred  to  is  the  second  coming  of 
Christ;  and  the  force  of  the  text  must  be  this: — As  by  our  bodily  like- 
ness to  the  first  man  and  genetic  connection  with  him  through  sin  we  all 
die  like  him, — that  is,  leave  the  body  and  go  into  the  under-world,  and 
remain  there, — so  by  our  spiritual  likeness  to  the  second  man  and  re- 
deeming connection  with  him  through  tlie  free  grace  of  God  we  shall  all 
rise  thence  like  him,  revived  and  restored.  Adam  was  the  head  of  a  con- 
demned race,  doomed  to  Hades  bv  the  visible  occurrence  of  death  in 
lineal  descent  from  him ;  Christ  is  the  head  of  a  pardoned  race,  destined 
for  heaven  in  consonance  with  tlie  plain  token  of  his  resurrection  and 
ascension.  Again,  the  apostle  writes,  *'  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at 
the  last  trump,  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  (who  are 
then  living)  shall  be  changed ;  for  this  corruptible  must  put  on  inoor- 
ruption,  and  this  mortal  immortality.  Then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the 
saying  that  is  written,  'Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  O  Death, 
where  is  thy  sting?  0  Hades,  where  is  thy  victory?'  "  The  writer  evi- 
dently exults  in  the  thought  that,  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  death 
shall  lose  its  retributive  character  and  the  under-world  be  baffled  of  its 


'  Impatib.,  dialogue  ill.  pp.  132, 133,  ed.  Sinnondi. 

8  Comm.  in  Epist.  ad  Rom.  lib.  vi.  cap.  6,  sect.  6.  AIbo  bco  Jerome,  Comm.  in  Ecc  iii.  2L  PrCK 
lioBsor  Mau,  in  his  ablo  treatise  "  Von  dem  Tode  dem  Soldo  der  SUnden,  and  der  Anfbetmng  di— 1- 
ben  durch  die  Aaferstcbnng  ChriBti,^  cogently  arpiea,  against  Krabbo,  that  death  as  the  poniflli- 
ment  of  sin  ia  not  boilily  di.<»ohitlon,  but  wretcbwluess  and  condemnation  to  the  nnder-vortd, 
(fltnandatio  Orcum.)    In  Pelf •  ThaelosiKlie  Mitarbeiten,  ISOS,  heft  ii.  as.  107-108. 
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expected  prisoners,  because  the   living  shall  instantly  experience   the 
change  of  bodies  fitting  them  to  ascend  to  heaven  with  the  returning 
and   triumphant  Lord.     Paul  also  announces  that  "Jesus  Christ  hath 
abolished  death  and  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light."     The 
word  •*  death"  here  cannot  mean  physical  dissolution,  because  Christ  did 
not  abolish  that.     It  cannot  denote  personal  sin  and  unhappiness,  be- 
cause that  would  not  correspond  with  and  sustain  the  obvious  meaning 
of  the  contrasted  member  of  the  sentence.     Its  adequate  and  consistent 
sense  is  this.    God  intended  that  man  should  pass  from  a  preliminary 
existence  on  earth  to  an  eternal  life  in  heaven ;  but  sin  thwarted  this 
glorious  design  and  altered  our  fate  to  a  banishment  into  the  cheerless 
under-world.  But  now,  by  the  teachings  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  we  are 
assured  that  God  of  his  infinite  goodness  has  determined  freely  to  forgive 
lis  and  restore  our  original  destination.     Our  descent  and  abode  below 
are  abolished  and  our  heavenly  immortality  made  clear.     "  Wo  earnestly 
desire  to  be  clothed  upon  with  our  house  which  is  from  heaven,  if  so  bo 
that,  being  clothed,  we  shall  not  be  found  naked.     Not  that  we  desire  to 
be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon,  that  mortality  may  be  swallowed  up  of 
life."     In  these  remarkable  words  the  ai)ostle  expresses  several  particu- 
lars of  what  we  have  already  presented  as  liis  general  doctrine.    lie  states 
his  conviction  that,  when  his  "earthly  house  of  this  tiibernacle"  dissolves, 
there  is  a  "divinely-constructed,  heavenly,  and  eternal  house"  prepared 
for  him.     lie  expresses  his  desire  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord  not  to  be 
dead,  but  still  living,  and  then  to  be  divested  of  his  earthly  bo-ly  and  in- 
vested with  the  heavenly  body,  that  thus,  being  fitted  for  translation  to 
the  incorruptible  kingdom  of  God,  he   might  not  bo  found  a  naked 
shadow  or  ghost  in  the  under-world.     Kiickert  says,  in  his  commentary, 
— and  the  be.;t  critics  agree  with  him» — "  Paul  herein  desires  t^^  become 
immortal  without  passing  the  gates  of  death."     Language  similar  to  the 
foregoing  in  its  peculiar  phrases  is  found  in  the  Jewish  Cabbala.     The 
Zohar  describes  the  ascent  of  the  soul  to  heaven  clothed  with  splendor, 
and  afterwards  illustnites  its   meaning  in  these  terms: — "As  there  is 
given  to  the  soul  a  garment  with  which  she  is  clothed  in  order  to  esta- 
blish her  in  this  world,  so  there  is  given  her  a  garment  of  heavenly 
splendor  in  order  to  establish  her  in  that  world."'    80  in  the  "Ascension 
of   Isaiah  the  Prophet" — an  apocryphal  book  written  by  some  Jewish 
Cliristian  as  early,  without  doubt,  as  the  close  of  the  second  century — the 
following  passages  occur.     Speaking  of  what  was  revealed  to  him  in 
heaven,  the  prophet  says,  "There  I  saw  all  the  saints,  from  Adam,  witli- 
out  the  clothing  of  the  flesh :  I  viewed  them  in  their  heavenly  clothing 
like  the  angels  who  stood  there  in  great  splendor."     Again  he  says,  "All 
the  saints  from  heaven  in  their  heavenly  clothing  shall  descend  with  the 
Lord  and  dwell  in  this  world,  while  the  saints  who  have  not  died  shall 
be  clothed  like  those  who  come  from  heaven.    Then  the  general  resur- 


*lAnreoce^  Ascenak)  Isoiie  Vatis,  appcDcLix,  p.  1G8. 
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rection  will  take  place  and  they  will  ascend  together  to  heaven/'® 
Schoettgen,  commenting  on  this  text,  (2  Cor.  v.  2,)  likewise  quotes  a 
large  number  of  examples  of  like  phraseology  from  Rabbinical  writers. 
The  statements  thus  far  made  and  proofs  offered  will  be  amply  illustrated 
and  confirmed  as  we  go  on  to  consider  the  chief  component  parts  of  the 
Pauline  scheme  of  the  last  things.  For,  having  presented  the  general 
outline,  it  will  be  useful,  in  treating  so  complex  and  difficult  a  theme,  to 
analyze  it  by  details. 

We  are  met  upon  the  threshold  of  our  inquiry  by  the  essential  ques- 
tion, What,  according  to  Paul,  was  the  mission  of  Christ  ?  What  did  he 
accomplish  ?  A  clear  reply  to  this  question  comprises  three  distinct  pro- 
positions. First,  the  apostle  plainly  represents  the  resurrection,  and 
not  the  crucifixion,  as  the  efhcacious  feature  in  Christ's  work  of  redemp- 
tion. When  we  recollect  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  the  opposite 
notion  among  existing  sects,  it  is  astonishing  how  clear  it  is  that  Paul 
generally  dwells  upon  the  dying  of  Christ  solely  as  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  his  rising.  *'  If  Clirist  be  not  risen,  then  is  our  preaching  vain, 
and  your  faith  also  is  vain :  ye  arc  yet  in  your  sins."  These  words  are 
irreconcilable  witli  that  doctrine  which  connects  our  "justification"  with 
the  atoning  death,  and  not  with  the  typical  resurrection,  of  Christ. 
**  That  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  and  tliat  he  was  buried,  and  that  he  rose 
again  the  third  day.''  To  place*  a  vicarious  stress  upon  the  first  clause  of 
this  text  is  as  arbitrary  as  it  woul<l  be  to  place  it  upon  the  second;  but 
naturally  emphasize  tho  thirtl  clause,  and  all  is  clear.  The  inferences 
and  exhortations  <lniwn  from  the  mission  of  Clirist  are  not  usually  con- 
nected in  any  essontiai  nuniiuM'  with  his  painful  death,  but  directly  with 
his  glorious  resuiTeetion  out  from  among  the  dead  unto  the  heavenly 
blessedness.  **  If  we  have  boon  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his 
tleath,  we  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection."  Sinking 
into  the  water,  when  "buried  by  baptism  into  the  death  of  Christ,"  was, 
to  those  initiated  into  the  (Christian  religion,  a  symbol  of  the  descent  of 
( 'hrist  among  the  dead :  rising  out  of  tho  water  was  a  symbol  of  the 
ascent  of  Christ  into  lieaven.  "  If  ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ,  seek 
those  things  which  are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of 
God."  When  Paul  cries,  exultingly,  "  Thanks  be  to  God,  who  through 
Christ  giveth  us  the  victory  over  the  sting  of  death  and  the  strength  of 
sin,"  Jerome  says,  *'  We  cannot  and  dare  not  interpret  this  victory  other- 
wise than  by  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord.""  Commenting  on  the  text 
**  To  this  end  Christ  both  died  and  lived  again,  that  he  might  reign  both 
over  the  dead  and  tlio  living,"  ThiMxlorot  says  that  Christ,  going  through 
all  these  events,  "promised  a  resurrection  to  us  all."  Paul  makes  no 
appeal  to  us  to  believe  in  the  death  of  Christ,  to  believe  in  the  atoning 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  but  lie  unequivocixlly  affirms,  '^I/thou  shalt  believe  in  thins 


w  lAurwDoe,  AscenBio  Jkuup    ati.*,  cap.  9,  v.  7,  9;  cap.  4. 
1^  Cuiuiu.  iu  Oseo,  lib.  iii.  Ciip.  13. 
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heart  thai  G<xl  hath  raised  him  Jrom  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  sawdJ*  Paul  con- 
I'eived  th«at  Christ  died  in  order  to  rise  again  and  convince  men  that  the 
Fatlier  would  freely  deliver  them  from  the  bondage  of  death  in  the 
under-world<  All  this  took  place  on  account  of  sin,  was  only  made 
requisite  by  sin,  one  of  whose  consequences  was  the  subterranean  con- 
finement of  the  soul,  which  otherwise,  upon  de^serting  its  clayey  tent, 
would  immediately  have  been  clothed  with  a  spiritual  body  and  have 
ascended  to  heaven.  That  is  to  say,  Christ  **  was  delivered  because  of  our 
i»ffences  and  was  raised  again  because  of  our  justification."  In  Romans 
viii.  10  the  preposition  6i&  occurs  twice  in  exactly  the  same  construction 
OS  in  the  text  just  quoted.  In  the  latter  case  the  autliors  of  the  common 
version  have  rendered  it  "because  of.''  They  should  have  done  so  in 
the  other  instance,  in  accordance  with  the  natural  force  and  established 
usage  of  the  word  in  this  connection.  The  meaning  is.  Our  ofifences  had 
been  committed,  therefore  Christ  was  delivered  into  Hades ;  our  pardon 
had  been  decreed,  therefore  Christ  was  raised  into  heaven.  Such  as  we 
have  now  stated  is  the  real  material  which  has  been  distorted  and  exagge- 
rated into  the  prevalent  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  atonement,  with  all  its 
dread  concomitants."  The  believers  of  that  doctrine  suppose  themselves 
obliged  to  accept  it  by  the  language  of  the  epistles.  But  the  view  above 
maintained  as  that  of  Paul  solves  every  diflBculty  and  gives  an  intelligent 
and  consistent  meaning  to  all  the  phrases  usually  thought  to  legitimate 
the  Calvinistic  scheme  of  redemption.  While  wo  deny  the  correctness 
of  the  Calvinistic  interpretation  of  those  passages  in  which  occur  such 
expressions  as  **  Christ  gave  himself  for  us,"  "  died  for  our  sins,''  we 
also  affirm  the  inadequacy  of  the  explanations  of  them  proposed  by 
Unitarians,  and  assert  that  their  genuine  force  is  this,  CTirist  died  and 
rose  that  we  might  be  freed  through  faith  from  the  great  entailed  conse- 
quence of  sin,  the  bondage  of  tlie  under-world ;  beholding,  through  his 
ascension,  our  lioavenly  destination  restored.  "  God  made  him,  who  knew 
no  sin,  to  be  sin  on  our  account,  that  we  might  become  the  righteousness 
of  God  in  him," — might  through  faith  in  him  be  assured  of  salvation.  In 
other  words,  Christ,  who  was  not  exposed  to  the  evils  brought  on  men  by 
sin,  did  not  thmk  his  divine  estate  a  thing  eagerly  to  be  retained,  but 
descended  to  the  estate  of  man,  underwent  the  penalties  of  sin  as  if  ho 
were  himself  a  sinner,  and  then  rose  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  by  this 
token  to  assure  men  of  God's  gracious  determination  to  forgive  them 
and  reinstate  them  in  their  forfeited  primal  privileges.  "  If  we  be  recon- 
cilecl  by  his  death,  much  more  shall  we  be  saved  by  his  life."  That  is, 
if  Christ's  coming  from  heaven  as  an  ambassador  from  God  to  die  con- 
vinces us  of  God's  pardoning  good  will  towards  us,  much  more  does  his 


u  Dip  LefaK  ran  ChrlsU  HOllenfahrt  nach  der  Ilcil.  Schrift,  dcr  XltesU'ii  Rircho,  den  Chrtetlichen 
f^ynbolen,  nod  nach  ihrer  anendlichcn  Wicbtigkeit  nud  TielumfaMicndGD  Dcdeutung  (Urgwtellt,  roa 
Joh.  Lodwig  Ki}nig.  The  author  presents  in  this  work  an  ii-n»iRtible  array  of  citations  and  anthori- 
tie*.    In  an  appendix  he  gires  a  list  of  a  hundred  authors  on  the  theme  of  Clmst'tf  descent  into 
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rising  agnin  into  heaven,  where  he  now  lives,  deliver  us  from  the  fear  of 
the  under-world  condemnation  and  assure  us  of  the  heavenly  salvation. 
Except  in  the  light  and  with  the  aid  of  the  theory  we  have  been  urging, 
a  large  number  of  texts  like  the  foregoing  cannot,  as  we  think,  be  inter- 
preted without  constructive  violence,  and  even  with  that  violence  cannot 
convey  their  full  jx)int  and  power. 

Secondly,  in  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ  we  recog- 
nise something  distinct  from  any  subjective  effect  in  animating  and  puri- 
fying the  hearts  and  lives  of  men.  "Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law."  "In  Christ  wo  have  redemption  through  his  blood, 
even  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  Nothing  but  tlie  most  desperate  exegesis 
can  make  these  and  many  similar  texts  signify  simply  the  purging  of 
individual  breasts  from  their  offences  and  guilt.  Seeking  the  genuine 
meaning  of  Paul,  we  are  forced  to  agree  with  the  overwhelming  niigority 
of  the  critics  and  believers  of  all  Christendom,  from  the  very  times  of  the 
apostles  till  now,  and  declare  tliat  these  passages  refer  to  an  outward  de- 
liverance of  men  by  Christ,  the  removal  by  him  of  a  common  doom  rest- 
ing on  the  race  in  consequence  of  sin.  What  Paul  supposed  that  doom 
was,  and  how  he  thouglit  it  was  removed,  let  us  try  to  see.  It  is  necessary 
to  premise  that  in  Paul's  writings  the  j)hrase  "  the  righteousness  of  God" 
is  often  used  by  metonymy  to  mean  God's  mode  of  accounting  sinners 
righteous,  and  is  equivalent  to  "  the  Christian  method  of  salvation." 
"  By  the  deeds  of  the  law  no  flesli  shall  be  justified  ;  but  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  without  the  law  is  manifested,  freely  justifying  them  through 
the  redemi)tion  that  is  in  Christ."  How  evidently  in  this  verse  "the 
righteousness  of  God"  denotes  God's  method  of  justifying  the  guilty  by  a 
free  pardon  pi'oclaimed  through  Christ  1  The  apostle  employs  the  word 
"faith"  in  a  kindred  technical  manner,  sometimes  meaning  by  it  "pro- 
mise," sometimes  the  whole  evangelic  apparatus  used  to  establish  faith 
or  prove  the  realization  of  the  promise.  "  What  if  some  did  not  believe? 
Shall  their  unbelief  make  tlie  faith  of  God  without  effect?"  Evidently 
by  "faith"  is  intended  "promise"  or  "purpose."  "Is  the  law  against 
the  promises  of  God  ?  God  forbid  !  But  before  faith  can>e  we  were  kept 
under  the  law,  shut  up  unto  the  faith  which  should  afterwards  be  re- 
vealed." Here  "  faith"  plainly  means  the  object  of  faith,  the  manifested 
fulfilment  of  the  promises:  it  means  the  gospel.  Again,  "  Whereof  he 
hath  offered  faith  to  all,  in  that  he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead." 
"  Hath  offered  faith"  here  signifies,  unquestionably,  as  the  common  ver- 
sion well  expresses  it,  "hath  given  lussurance,"  or  hath  exemplified  the 
proof.  "  Wherefore  the  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto  Christ, 
that  we  might  be  justified  by  faith.  But  after  that  faith  is  come,  we  are 
no  longer  under  a  schoolmaster."  In  this  instance  "  faith"  certainly 
means  Christianity,  in  contradistinction  to  Judaism,  and  "justification  by 
faith"  is  equivalent  to  "  salvation  by  the  grace  of  God,  shown  through 
the  mivssion  of  Christ."  It  is  not  so  much  internal  and  individual  in  its 
reference  as  it  is  public  and  general.     We  believe  that  no  man,  sacredly 
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resolved  to  admit  tho  truth,  can  study — ^with  a  purposed  reference  to  this 
point — all  the  passages  in  Paul's  epistles  where  the  word  "faith"  occurs, 
without  being  convinced  that  for  the  most  part  it  is  used  in  an  objective 
sen.se,  in  contradistinction  to  the  law,  as  synonymous  with  tho  gospel,  the 
new  dispensation  of  grace.  Therefore  "justification  by  faith"  does  not 
usually  mean  salvation  through  personal  belief,  either  in  the  merits 
of  the  Redeemer  or  in  any  thing  else,  but  it  means  salvation  by  tho 
plan  revealed  in  the  gaspel,  the  free  remission  of  sins  by  the  forbear- 
ance of  God.  In  those  instances  where  "  faith"  is  used  in  a  subjective 
senile  for  personal  belief,  it  is  never  described  as  the  effectual  cause  of  sal- 
vation, but  as  the  condition  of  personal  assurance  of  salvation.  Grace  has 
outwardly  come  to  all ;  but  only  the  believers  inwardly  know  it.  This 
Pauline  use  of  terms  in  technical  senses  lies  broadly  on  tho  face  of  tho 
£pi2«tle8  to  the  Romans  and  the  Galatians.  New  Testament  lexicons  and 
com^mentaries,  by  the  best  scholars  of  every  denomination,  acknowledge 
it  and  illustrate  it.  Mark  now  these  texts.  **  And  by  him  all  that  be- 
lieve are  justified  from  all  things  from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified 
by  the  law  of  Moses."  "  To  declare  his  righteousness,  that  he  might  bo 
juait  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus."  "What  things 
were  gain  to  me  [under  Judaism]  I  counted  loss  in  comparison  with 
Christ,  that  I  may  be  found  in  him,  not  having  mine  own  righteousness, 
which  is  of  the  law,  but  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  through 
faith  in  Christ."  "  By  the  deeds  of  the  law  no  man  can  be  justified," — 
"but  ye  are  saved  through  faith."  We  submit  that  these  passages, 
and  many  others  in  the  epistles,  find  a  perfect  explanation  in  the  fol- 
lowing outline  of  faith,  commenced  in  tho  mind  of  Paul  while  he  was  a 
Pharisee,  completed  when  he  was  a  Christian.  The  righteousness  of  the 
law,  the  method  of  salvation  by  keeping  the  law,  is  impossible.  Tho  sin 
of  the  first  man  broke  that  whole  plan  and  doomed  all  souls  helplessly 
to  the  under-world.  If  a  man  now  should  keep  every  tittle  of  the  law 
without  reservation,  it  would  not  release  him  from  the  bondage  below 
and  secure  for  him  an  ascent  to  heaven.  But  what  the  law  could  not 
do  is  done  for  us  in  Christ.  Sin  having  destroyed  the  righteousness 
of  the  law, — that  is,  the  fatal  penalty  of  Hades  having  rendered  salvation 
by  the  law  impossible, — tho  righteousness  of  God,  that  is,  a  new  method 
of  Kilvation,  has  been  brought  to  light.  God  hu^  sent  his  Son  to  die, 
descend  into  the  under-world,  rise  again,  and  return  to  heaven,  to  pro- 
claim to  men  the  glorious  tidings  of  justification  by  faith, — that  is,  a 
dLs]>ensation  of  grace  freely  annulling  the  groat  consequence  of  sin  and 
inviting  them  to  heaven  in  the  Redeemer's  footsteps.  Paul  unequivocally 
declares  that  Christ  broke  up  the  bondage  of  tho  under-world  by  his  irre- 
8i«tible  entrance  and  exit,  in  the  following  text : — "  When  he  had  de- 
scended first  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  he  ascended  up  on  high, 
leading  a  multitude  of  captives."  What  can  be  plainer  than  that?  The 
same  thought  is  also  contained  in  another  passage, — a  passage  which  was 
the  source  of  those  tremendous  pictures  so  frequent  in  the  cathedrals  of 
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the  Middle  A^o. — ntrlifxi.^  sjiaHnf  Tn/cmufn: — **God  hath  forgiven  you  all 
trospasyos,  Mottin^  out  the  handwriting  of  ordinances  that  was  against 
us,  and  took  it  away,  nailing  it  to  Thrist's  cross;  and,  having  spoiletl  prin- 
cii)alitie.s  and  powers,  he  made  a  show  of  them,  openly  triumphing  over 
them  in  Christ."  The  entire  theory  which  underlies  the  exposition  we 
have  just  set  forth  is  stated  in  so  many  words  in  the  passage  we  next  cite. 
For  the  word  "  righteousness" — in  order  to  make  the  meaning  more  pe^ 
spicuous — wo  simply  substitute  '*  method  of  salvation,"  wliich  is  unquc?- 
tionably  its  signification  here.  "They  [the  Jews]  being  ignorant  of  God's 
method  of  salvation,  and  going  about  to  establish  their  own  method, 
have  not  submitted  themselves  unto  God's.  For  Christ  is  the  end  of  the 
law  for  a  way  of  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth.  For  Moses  de- 
scribetli  the  methofl  of  salvation  which  is  of  the  law,  that  the  man  who 
(ioef/i  these  things  shall  be  blessed  in  them.  But  the  method  of  .salvation 
which  is  of  faith  ["faith"  here  means  the  gospel,  Cliristianity]  speaketh 
on  this  wise: — Sav  not  in  thv  heart,  'Who  shall  ascend  into  heaven?' 
that  is,  to  bring  Christ  d<nvn  ;  or,  'Who  shall  descend  into  the  imdor- 
world  V  that  is,  to  bring  up  Christ  again  from  among  the  dead."  This 
has  been  <lone  alreadv,  once  for  all.  "  And  if  thou  shalt  believe  in  thine 
heart  that  God  /tafh  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved."  Tlie 
apostle  avows  that  his  *'  heart's  desire  and  his  prayer  unto  God  for  Israel 
is,  that  they  may  be  saved  ;"  and  he  asserts  that  they  cannot  be  saved  by 
the  law  of  Moses,  but  only  by  the  gospel  of  Christ;  that  is,  "faith;"  that 
is,  "  the  dispensation  of  grace." 

Paul's  conception  of  the  foremost  feature  in  Clirist's  mission  is  precisely 
this.  ITo  came  to  deliver  men  from  the  stern  law  of  Judaism,  which 
could  not  wipe  away  their  transgressions  nor  save  them  from  Hades,  and 
to  establish  them  in  the  free  grace  of  Christianity,  which  justifies  them 
from  all  past  sin  and  seals  them  for  heaven.  What  could  be  a  more 
exi)licit  declaration  of  this  than  the  following  ?  "  When  the  fulness  of 
the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  »Son  to  redeem  them  that  were 
under  the  law."  Herein  is  the  explanation  of  that  iK'rilous  combat  which 
Vifixl  waged  so  many  years,  and  in  which  he  jiroved  victorious, — the  great 
battle  between  the  (ientile  Cliristians  and  the  Judaizing  Cliristi::ns:  a 
subject  of  altogether  singular  importance,  without  a  minute  acquaintance 
with  which  a  large  part  of  the  Now  Test.ament  cannot  be  understoofl. 
"Christ  gave  himself  for  our  sins,  that  he  might  deliver  us  from  this 
present  evil  world,  according  to  the  will  of  God.",  Now,  the  Hebrew 
terms  correspon<ling  with  the  English  terms  "i>resent  world"  and 
"future  world"  were  used  bv  the  Jews  to  denote  the  Mosaic  and  the 
Messianic  dispensations.  We  believe — with  Sehoettgen  and  other  good 
authorities — that  such  is  the  sense  of  the  i>hrase  "  present  world"  in  the 
instance  before  us.  Not  only  is  that  interpretation  sustained  by  the 
u.stis  Itx/iicndiy  it  is  also  the  only  defensil)le  meaning ;  for  the  effect  of  the 
establishment  of  the  gospel  was  not  to  deliver  men  from  the  present 
world,  though  it  did  deliver  them  from  the  hopeless  bondage  of  Juda- 
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ism,  wher€^in  salvation  was  by  Christians  considered  impossible.  And 
that  is  precisely  the  argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  in  which 
the  text  occurs.  In  a  succeeding  chapter,  while  speaking  expressly 
of  the  external  forms  of  the  Jewish  law,  Paul  says,  "  By  the  cross  of 
Christ  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world  :'*  and  he 
instantly  adds,  by  way  of  explanation,  "  for  in  Christ  Jesus  neitlier  cir- 
cumcision availeth  any  thing,  nor  uncircumcision."  Undeniably,  **  world'' 
here  means  "  Judaism ;"  as  Rosenmliller  phrases  it,  Jiuicdra  vanitas.  In 
another  epistle,  while  expostulating  witli  his  readers  on  the  folly  of 
fcubjectjng  themselves  to  observances  "in  meat  and  drink,  and  new 
moons  and  sabbaths/'  after  "the  handwriting  of  ordinances  that  was 
against  them  had  been  blotted  out,  taken  away,  nailed  to  the  cross," 
Paul  remonstrates  with  them  in  these  words: — "Wherefore,  if  ye  be 
dead  with  Christ  from  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  why,  as  though 
living  in  the  world,  are  ye  subject  to  ordinances  ?"  We  should  suppose 
that  no  intelligent  person  could  question  that  this  means,  "  Now  that  by 
the  gosi>el  of  Clirist  ye  are  emancipated  from  the  technical  requisitions 
of  Judaism,  why  are  ye  subject  to  its  ordinances,  as  if  ye  were  still  living 
under  its  rule?" — as  many  of  the  best  commentators  agree  in  saying, 
"  tauifjijutm  vivcntcs  adhvc  in  Juilaismo,*'  From  these  collective  passages,  and 
from  others  like  them,  we  draw  the  conclusion,  in  Paul's  own  words,  that, 
"  When  we  were  children,  we  were  in  bondage  under  the  rudiments  of 
the  world,"  "  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements"  of  Judaism ;  but,  now 
that  "  the  fulness  of  the  time  has  come,  and  God  has  sent  forth  his  Son 
to  redeem  us,"  we  are  called  "to  receive  the  adoption  of  sons"  and 
"become  heirs  of  God,"  inheritors  of  a  heavenly  destiny. 

We  think  that  the  intelligent  and  candid  reader,  who  is  familiar  with 
Paul's  epistles,  will  recognise  the  following  features  in  his  belief  and  teach- 
ing. First,  all  mankind  alike  were  under  sin  and  condemnation.  "  Jews 
and  Gentiles  all  are  under  sin."  "  All  the  world  is  subject  to  the  sentence 
of  God."  And  we  maintain  that  that  condemning  sentence  consisted, 
partly  at  least,  in  the  banishment  of  their  disembodied  souls  to  Hades. 
Secondly,  "  a  promise  was  given  to  Abraham,"  before  the  introduction 
of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  "that  in  his  seed  [that  is,  in  Christ]  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed."  When  Paul  speaks,  as  he  does 
in  numerous  instances,  of  "the  hope  of  eternal  life  which  God,  who 
cannot  lie,  promised  before  the  world  began,"  "the  promise  given  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  the  world,"  "  the  promise  made  of  God  unto  tho 
fathers,  that  God  would  raise  the  dead,"  the  date  referred  to  is  not  when 
the  decree  was  formed  in  the  eternal  counsels  of  God,  previous  to  the 
origin  of  the  earth,  but  when  the  covenant  was  made  with  Abraham, 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  dispensation.  The  thing  ])ro- 
mised  plainly  was,  according  to  Paul's  idea,  a  redemption  from  Hades 
and  an  ascension  to  heaven;  for  this  is  fiilly  implied  in  his  "expectation 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead"  from  the  intermediate  state,  and  their 
being  "  dotlied  in  celestial  bodies."    This  promise  made  unto  Abraham 
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by  God,  to  be  fulfilled  by  Christ,  *'  the  law,  which  was  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years  afterwards,  could  not  disannul."  That  is, — as  any  one  may 
see  by  the  context, — the  law  could  not  secure  the  inheritance  of  the 
thing  promised,  but  was  only  a  temporary  arrangement  on  account  of 
transgressions,  "  until  the  seed  should  come  to  whom  the  promise  was 
made.'*  In  other  words,  there  was  "no  mode  of  salvation  by  the  law;" 
"  the  law  could  not  give  life ;"  for  if  it  could  it  would  have  **  superseded 
the  promise,"  made  it  without  effect,  whereas  the  inviolable  promise  of 
<Tod  was,  that  in  the  one  seed  of  Abraham — that  is,  in  Christ — alone  should 
salvation  bo  preached  to  all  that  believed.  "  For  if  they  which  are  of 
the  law  be  heirs,  faith  is  made  useless,  and  the  promise  is  made  useless." 
In  the  mean  time,  until  Christ  be  come,  all  are  shut  up  under  sin. 
Thirdly,  the  special  "advantage  of  the  Jews  was,  that  unto  them  this 
promise  of  God  was  committed,"  as  the  chosen  covenant  f)eople.  The 
Gentiles,  groaning  under  the  universal  sentence  of  sin,  were  ignorant 
of  the  sure  promise  of  a  common  salvation  yet  to  be  brought.  While 
the  Jews  indulged  in  glowing  and  exclusive  expectations  of  the  Messiah 
who  was  gloriously  to  redeem  them,  the  Gentiles  were  "  aliens  from  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel,  strangers  from  the  covenants  of  promise,  having 
no  hope  and  without  God  in  the  world."  Fourthly,  in  the  fidness  of 
time — long  after  "  the  Scripture,  foreseeing  that  God  would  justify  the 
heathen,  had  preached  the  gospel  beforehand  unto  Abraham,  saying.  In 
thv  seed  shall  all  nations  V)e  blessed" — "Christ  redeemed  \is  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us,  that  the  blessing  promised 
to  Abraham  might  come  upon  the  Gentiles."  It  was  the  precise  mission 
of  Christ  to  realize  and  exemplify  and  publish  to  the  whole  world  the 
fulfilment  of  that  promise.  The  promise  itself  was,  that  men  should  be 
released  from  the  under-world  through  the  imputation  of  righteousness 
by  grace — that  is,  through  free  forgiveness — and  rise  to  heaven  as  aca«- 
ditcd  sons  and  heirs  of  God.  This  aim  and  purpose  of  Christ's  coming 
were  effected  in  his  resurrection.  But  how  did  the  Gentiles  enter  into 
belief  and  participation  of  the  glad  tidings?  Thus,  according  to  Paul: 
The  death,  descent,  resurrection,  and  ascent  of  Jesus,  and  his  residence 
in  heaven  in  a  spiritual  form,  divested  him  of  his  nationality.**  He  was 
"then  to  be  known  no  more  after  the  flesh."  He  was  no  longer  an 
earthly  Jew,  addressing  Jews,  but  a  heavenly  spirit  and  son  of  God,  a 
glorified  likeness  of  the  spirits  of  all  who  were  adopted  as  sons  of  God, 
appealing  to  them  all  as  joint  heirs  with  himself  of  heaven.  He  has 
risen  into  universality,  and  is  accessible  to  the  soul  of  every  one  that 
believeth.  "  In  him  there  is  neither  (ireek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor 
uncircumcision,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free."  The  experience 
resulting  in  a  heart  raised  into  fellowship  with  him  in  heaven  is  the 
inward  seal  assuring  ils  that  our  faith  is  not  vain.  "  Ye  Gentiles,  who 
formerly  were  afar  off,  are  now  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ;  for  he 
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hath  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, haying  abolished  in  his  flesh  the  enmity,  namely,  the  law  of  com- 
mandments in  ordinances,  in  order  to  make  in  himself  of  twain  one  novv 
man.  For  througli  him  we  both  have  access  by  one  spirit  unto  the  Father. 
Xow,  therefore,  ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellow- 
citizens  with  the  saintfi  and  of  the  household  of  God."  Circumcision 
was  of  the  flesh  ;  and  the  vain  hope  of  salvation  by  it  was  confined  to  the 
Jews.  Grace  was  of  tlie  spirit;  and  the  revealed  assurance  of  salvation 
by  it  was  given  to  the  Gentiles  too,  when  Christ  died  to  the  nationalizing 
flesh,  rose  in  the  universalizing  spirit,  and  from  heaven  impartially  ex- 
hibited himself,  through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  to  the  appropri- 
ating faith  of  all. 

The  foregoing  positions  might  be  further  substantiated  by  applying  the 
general  theory  they  contain  to  the  explication  of  scores  of  individual 
texts  which  it  fits  and  unfolds,  and  which,  we  think,  cannot  uj)on  any 
other  view  be  interpreted  without  forced  constructions  unwarranted  by 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  mind  of  Paul  and  with  the  mind  of 
his  age.  But  we  must  be  content  with  one  or  two  such  applications 
as  specimens.  The  wor<i  **  mystery"  often  occurs  in  the  letters  of  Paul. 
It5  current  meaning  in  his  time  was  **  something  concealed,"  something 
into  which  one  must  be  initiated  in  order  to  understand  it.  The 
2'Ileusinian  Mysteries,  for  instance,  w^ro  not  necessarily  any  thing  intrin- 
^ically  dark  and  hard  to  be  comprehended,  but  things  hidden  from  pub- 
lic gaze  and  only  to  be  known  by  initiation  into  them.  Paul  uses  the 
term  in  a  simihir  way  to  denote  the  j)eculiar  scheme  of  grace,  which 
•*  had  been  kept  secret  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,"  •*  hidden 
from  ages  and  generations,  but  now  made  manifest."  No  one  denies 
that  Paul  means  by  "  this  mystery"  the  very  heart  and  essence  of  the 
gospel,  precisely  that  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  law  and  makes  it  a 
universal  method  of  salvation,  a  wondrous  system  of  grace.  So  much  is 
irresistibly  evident  from  the  way  and  the  connection  in  which  he  uses 
the  term.  He  writes  thus  in  explanation  of  the  great  mystery  as  it  was 
dramatically  revealed  through  Christ: — "Who  was  manifested  in  the 
flef«h,  [».^.  seen  in  the  body  during  his  life  on  earth,]  justified  in  the 
spirit,  [i.e.  freed  after  death  from  the  necessity  of  imprisonment  in 
Hades,]  seen  of  angels,  [i.e.  in  their  fellowship  after  his  resurrection,] 
preached  unto  tlie  Gentiles,  [i.e,  after  the  gift  of  tongues  on  Pentecost- 
clay,]  believed  on  in  the  world,  [i.e.  his  gospel  widely  accepted  through 
the  labors  of  his  disciples,]  received  up  into  glory,  [i.e.  taken  into 
heaven  to  the  presence  of  God.]"  "The  revelation  of  the  mystery" 
means,  then,  the  visible  enactment  and  exhibition,  through  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ,  of  God's  free  forgiveness  of  men,  redeeming  them  from 
the  Hadean  gloom  to  the  heavenly  glory.  The  word  "glory"  in  the 
New  Testament  confessedly  often  signifies  the  illumination  of  heaven, 
the  defined  abode  of  God  and  his  angeh,  Hobinson  coWecta,  vn  Vua 
Lexicon,  numerous  examples  wherein  he  says  it  means   "tVial  ft\sA<G 
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which  is  the  portion  of  those  who  dwell  with  God  in  heaven."  Now,  Paul 
rojjpatedly  speaks  of  tlic  calliii<j  of  ]>eliovers  to  glory  as  one  of  the  chief 
!'!».-  ings  and  now  prerogatives  of  the  gospel.  "  Being  justified  by  faith, 
vi'  r  ;j«)ice  in  hope  of  th<»  glory  of  God."  '*Walk  worthy  of  God,  who 
l.ath  cjilled  you  unto  his  glory."  "We  speak  wisdom  to  the  initiates. 
tlie  hidden  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery,  which  before  the  world  [the 
clfwish  <lispensatioii]  God  ordained  for  our  glory."  **  Flesh  and  blooJ 
oannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God:  behold,  I  show  you  a  mystery:  we 
shall  all  be  changed  in  a  moment,  and  put  on  immortality."  In  the  first 
chapter  of  the  h-tter  to  the  ('«»lo>sians,  Paul  speaks  of  "the  hope  which 
is  laid  uj)  for  you  in  heaven,  whereof  ye  have  heard  in  the  gospel;"  also 
of  '*the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light:"  then  he  says,  **God  would 
nov/  make  known  among  the  Gentiles  the  mystery,  which  is,  Clirist  among 
you.  the  hope  of  glory."  In  the  light  of  what  has  gone  before,  how 
significant  and  how  clear  is  this  declaration!  "All  have  sinned,  and 
iaibnl  to  attain  unto  the  glory  of  God ;  but  now,  through  the  faith  of 
Jesus  Clirist,  [through  the  dispensation  brought  to  light  by  Clirist,]  the 
righteousness  of  (iod  [God's  method  of  salvation]  is  unto  all  that  believe," 
That  is,  by  the  law  all  were  shut  uj)  in  Hades,  but  by  grace  they  are  ncwr 
ran.-omed  and  to  be  received  to  heaven.  The  same  thought  or  scheme  is 
contained  in  that  remarkable  i)assage  in  the  Ei)istle  to  the  Galatians 
where  Paul  says  the  free  Isaac  ancf  the  bond-woman  Ilagar  were  an  alle- 
gory, teaching  that  there  were  two  covenants,  one  by  Abraham,  the  other 
by  Moses.  The  Mosaic  covenant  of  the  law  "answers  to  the  Jerusalem 
wliieh  is  on  earth,  and  is  in  bondjige  with  her  children,"  and  belongs 
only  to  the  Jews.  The  Abrahamic  covenant  of  j)romise  answers  to  "the 
.lerusalem  which  is  above,  and  is  free,  and  is  the  mother  of  us  all."  In 
the  former,  we  w<'re  "begotten  unto  bondage."  In  the  latter,  "Christ 
hath  made  us  free." 

We  will  notice  Imt  one  more  text  in  passing:  it  is,  of  all  the  proof-    t 
tf'.xts  of  the  doctrine  of  a  substitutional  expiation,  the  one  which  has    j 
ev«'r  been  regarded  as  the  very  Achilles.     And  yet  it  can  be  made  to     « 
sujiport  that  doctrine  only  by  the  aid  of  arbitrary  assumptions  and  mis- 
translations, whiles  bv  its  verv  terms  it  i»erfectlv  coincides  with — nav,    I 
expressly  declares — the  theory  which  we  have  been   advocating  as  the    J 
genuine  interi>retation  of  Paul.     The  usual  conmientators,  in  their  treat- 
ment of  this  ]»nssage,  have   exhibited  a  long-continued  series  of  pei^ 
versions    and    sophisms,    affording   a    strong    example   of    unconscious 
j.rfjudict*.     The  correct  (ireek   reading  of  the  text  is  justly  rendered 
thus: — "Whom  God  set  forth,  a  mercy-seat  through  the  faith  in  his 
blood,  to  exhibit  his  righteousness  through  the  remission  of  former  sins 
by  the  forbearance  of  God."     For  rendering  lAaariiptm*  "  mercy -seat,"  the 
usHs  lofjunufl  and  the  internal  harmony  of  meaning  are  in  our  favor,  and 
also  the  weight  of  many  orthodox  authorities,  such  as  Theodoret,  Origen, 
Theophylact,  (Ecumenius,  Enismus,  Luther,  and  Olshausen,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  army  of  more  liberal  critics,  from  Pelagius  to  BusLnell.     StOl,  we 
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are  willing  to  admit  the  rendering  of  it  by  '^sin-ofToring.''  That  makes 
no  important  difference  in  the  result.  Christ  was  a  sin-offering,  in  the 
conception  of  Paul,  in  this  sense : — tliat  when  he  was  not  himself  sub.ject 
to  death,  which  was  the  penalty  of  sin,  he  yet  died  in  order  to  show  God's 
purpose  of  removing  that  penalty  of  sin  throUgh  his  resurrection.  For 
rendering  did  **  through,"  no  defence  is  needed  :  the  only  wonder  is,  how 
it  ever  could  have  been  here  translated  "for."  Now,  let  two  or  three 
&cts  be  noticed.  First,  the  New  Testament  phrase  "  the  faith  of  Christ,'* 
••the  faith  of  Jesus,"  is — very  unfairly  and  unwarrantably — made  to  mean 
an  internal  affection  towards  Christ,  a  belief  of  men  in  him.  Its  genuine 
m<^aning  is  the  same  as  "  the  gospel  of  Christ,"  or  the  religion  of  Clirist, 
the  sj'stem  of  grace  which  he  brought."  Who  can  doubt  that  such  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word  in  these  instances?  "Contend  for  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints;"  "Greet  them  that  love  us  in  the  faith;" 
"Have  not  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  respect  of  persons." 
80,  in  the  text  now  under  our  notice,  "  the  faith  which  is  in  his  blood" 
means  the  dispensation  of  pardon  and  justification,  the  system  of  faith, 
which  wafl  confirmed  and  *^xcmplified  to  us  in  his  death  and  resurrection. 
Secondly,  "the  righteousness  of  God,"  which  is  here  said  to  bo  "pointed 
out"  by  Christ's  death,  denotes  simply,  in  Professor  Stuart's  words,  "  God's 
jttrdoning  mercy,"  or  "acquittal,"  or  "gratuitous  justification," — "in 
which  sense,"  he  says  truly,  "  it  is  almost  always  used  in  Paul's  epistles."*^ 
It  signifies  neither  more  nor  less  than  God's  method  of  salvation  by  freely 
fergiving  sins  and  treiiting  the  sinner  as  if  he  were  righteous, — the  method 
of  salvation  now  carried  into  efiect  and  revealed  in  the  gospel  brought  by 
Christ,  and  dramatically  enacted  in  his  passion  and  ascension.  Further- 
more, we  ask  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  interpreter,  hard 
pressed  by  his  unscriptural  creed,  interpolates  a  disjunctive  conjunction 
in  the  opposing  teeth  of  Paul's  plain  statement.  Paul  says,  as  the  com- 
mon version  has  it,  God  Ls  "just,  and  [i.e.  even]  the  justifier."  The  creed- 
bound  commentators  read  it,  "just  and  yet  the  justifier."  We  will  now 
fures^ent  the  true  meaning  of  the  whole  passage,  in  our  view  of  it,  ac- 
cording to  PauPs  own  use  of  language.  To  establish  a  conviction  of  the 
correctness  of  the  exposition,  we  only  ask  the  ingenuous  reader  carefully 
to  study  the  clauses  of  the  Greek  text  and  recollect  the  foregoing  data. 
"(rod  has  set  Clirist  forth,  to  be  to  us  a  sure  sign  that  we  have  been 
forgiven  and  redeemed  through  the  faith  that  was  proved  by  his  triumph- 
ant return  from  death,  the  dispensation  of  grace  inaugurated  by  him. 
Herein  God  has  exhibited  his  method  of  saving  sinners,  which  is  by 
the  free  remission  of  their  sins  through  his  kindness.  Thus  God  is 
proved  to  be  disposed  to  save,  and  to  be  saving,  by  the  system  of  grace 
shown  through  Jesus,  him  that  believeth."     In  consequence  of  sin,  men 
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were  under  sentence  of  condemnation  to  the  under-world.  In  the  ful- 
ness of  time  God  fulfilled  his  ancient  promise  to  Abraham,  He  fret'ly 
justified  men, — that  is,  forgave  tliem,  redeemed  them  from  their  doom, 
and  would  soon  open  the  sky  for  their  abode  with  him.  This  scheme  of 
redemption  was  carried  out  by  Christ.  That  is  to  say,  God  proclaimed 
it  to  men,  and  asked  their  belief  in  it,  by  **  setting  forth  Christ"  to  die, 
descend  among  the  dead,  rise  thence,  and  ascend  into  heaven,  as  an 
exemplifying  certification  of  the  truth  of  the  glad  tidings. 

Thirdly,  Paul  teaches  that  one  aim  of  Christ's  mission  was  to  purify, 
animate,  and  exalt  the  moral  characters  of  men,  and  rectify  their  con- 
duct,— to  i^roduce  a  sul)jective  sanctification  in  them,  and  so  prepare  them 
for  judgment  and  fit  them  for  heaven.  The  establishment  of  this  pro- 
position will  conclude  the  present  part  of  our  subject.  Ho  writes,  *'Our 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  gave  himsi*lf  for  us,  that  he'might  redeem  us  from 
all  iniquity  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  j>eople  zealous  of  good 
works.''  *'  Let  every  one  that  iiameth  the  name  of  Clirist  depart  from 
iniquity."  In  various  ways  he  often  represents  the  fact  that  belieren 
liavc  been  saved  by  grace  through  Christ  as  the  very  reason,  the  inten- 
sified motive,  why  they  should  scrujiulously  keep  every  tittle  of  the  mortl 
law  and  abstain  even  from  the  appearance  of  evil,  walking  worthy  of 
their  high  vocation.  *'The  grace  of  God  ihrit  bringeth  salvation  to  all 
men  hath  appeared,  teaching  us  tliat,  denying  all  ungfxlliness  and  worldly 
lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  rigliteou^ly,  and  godly  in  tliis  present 
world.''  Bad  men,  "that  obey  not  the  gosjiel  of  Christ,*' — such  cha- 
racters as  "  thieves,  extortioners,  drunkards,  adulterei*s, — shall  not  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  (lod.''  He  proclaims,  in  iinniistak{d>le  terms,  **God  will 
render  to  every  man  according  (o  his  deeds, — wrath  and  tribulation  to  the 
evil-doer,  honor  and  peace  to  the  well-doer,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile.'* 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  and  other  like  declarations  is 
unavoidable.  It  is  that  *'  every  one,  Jew  nnd  Gentile,  shall  stand  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  Christ  and  receive  according  to  the  dce<ls  done  in 
the  body;  for  there  is  no  resi)Oct  of  persons."  And  one  part  of  Christ's 
mission  was  to  exert  a  hallowing  moral  influence  on  men,  to  make  ihem 
righteous,  that  they  might  pass  the  bar  with  acquittal.  But  the  reader 
who  recollects  the  class  of  texts  adduced  a  little  while  since  will  re- 
member that  an  opjx)site  conclusion  was  as  unequivocally  drawn  from 
them.  Then  Paul  said,  '*By  faith  ye  are  justified,  without  the  deeds  of 
the  law."  Now  he  says,  **  For  not  the  hearers  of  the  law  are  just  before 
God,  but  the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  justified  in  the  day  when  God  shall 
judge  the  secrets  of  men  by  Jesus  Christ."  Is  there  a  contradiction, 
then,  in  Paul?  Only  in  appearance.  Let  us  distinguish  and  explain. 
In  the  two  quotations  above,  the  apostle  is  referring  to  two  different 
things.  First,  he  would  say.  By  tho  faith  of  Christ,  the  free  grace  of 
God  declared  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  ye  are  justified,  gratuitously  delivered 
from  that  necessity  of  imprisonment  in  Hades  which  is  tho  penalty  of 
sin  doomed  upon  the  whole  race  from  Adam,  and  from  which  no  amount 
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)f  personal  virtue  could  avail  to  save  men.  Secondly,  when  he  exclaims, 
'  Know  ye  not  that  the  unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
Jod?''  his  thought  is  of  a  spiritual  qualification  of  character,  indis- 
>eni»able  for  positive  admission  among  the  blest  in  heaven.  That  is  to 
iay,  the  impartial  penalty  of  primeval  sin  consigned  all  men  to  Hades. 
rhey  could  not  by  their  own  efforts  escape  thence  and  win  heaven.  That 
'ated  inability  Go<i  has  removed,  and  through  Christ  revealed  its  removal ; 
>at,  that  one  should  actually  obtain  the  offered  and  possible  prize  of 
leaven,  personal  purity,  faith,  obedience,  holiness,  are  necessary.  In 
Paul's  conception  of  the  scheme  of  Christian  salvation,  then,  there  were 
;wo  distinct  parts :  one,  what  God  had  done  for  all ;  the  other,  what  each 
nan  was  to  do  for  himself.  And  the  two  great  classes  of  seemingly 
lostile  texts  filling  his  epistles,  which  have  puzzled  so  many  readers, 
>ecome  clear  and  harmonious  when  we  perceive  and  remember  that  by 
'  righteousness"  and  its  kindred  terms  he  sometimes  means  the  external 
md  fulfilled  method  of  redeeming  men  from  the  transmitted  necessity 
yf  bondage  in  the  under-world,  and  sometimes  means  tlie  internal  and 
contingent  qualifications  for  actually  realizing  that  redemption.  In  the 
fbrmer  instance  he  refers  to  the  objective  mode  of  salvation  and  the 
rereLition  of  it  in  Christ.  In  the  latter,  he  refei*s  to  the  subjective  fitness 
for  that  salvation  and  the  certitude  of  it  in  the  believer.  So,  too,  the  words 
"death"  and  "life,"  in  Paul's  writings,  are  generally  charged,  by  a  con- 
truct'to  pragnansy  with  a  double  sense, — one  spiritual,  individual,  contingent, 
the  other  mechanical,  common,  absolute.  Death,  in  its  full  Pauline  force, 
includes  inward  guilt,  condemnation,  and  misery,  and  outward  descent 
into  the  under-world.  Life,  in  its  full  Pauline  force,  includes  inward 
rectitude,  peace,  and  joy,  and  outward  ascent  into  the  upper-world. 
Holiness  is  necessarj',  **  for  without  it  no  one  can  see  the  Lord  ;"  yet  by 
itself  it  can  secure  only  inward  life:  it  is  ineffectual  to  win  heaven. 
Srace  by  itself  merely  exempts  from  the  fatality  of  the  condemnation 
to  Hwles:  it  offers  eternal  life  in  heaven  only  upon  condition  of  ''patient 
continuance  in  well-doing"  by  "faith,  obedience  to  the  truth,  and  sanctifi- 
oation  of  the  spirit."  But  God's  free  grace  and  man's  diligent  fidelity, 
cxMDibined,  give  the  full  fruition  of  blessedness  in  the  heart  and  of  glory 
ind  immortality  in  the  sky. 

Such,  as  we  have  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  three  divisions,  was  Paul's 
riew  of  the  mission  of  Christ  and  of  the  method  of  salvation.  It  has 
been  for  centuries  perverted  and  mutilated.  The  toil  now  is  V>y  unpre- 
jndioed  inspection  to  bring  it  forward  in  its  genuine  completeness,  as 
it  stood  in  Paul's  own  mind  and  in  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries. 
TTie  essential  view,  epitomized  in  a  single  sentence,  is  this.  The  inde- 
pendent grace  of  God  has  interfered,  first,  to  save  man  from  Hades,  and 
leoondly,  to  enable  him,  by  the  co-operation  of  his  own  virtue,  to  get  to 
heaven.  Here  are  two  separate  means  coryoined  to  effect  the  end, — 
Miration.  Now,  compare,  in  the  light  of  this  statement,  the  three  great 
theological  theories  of  Christendom.     The  Unitarian,  overlooking  the 
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objective  justificjition,  or  oflered  redemption  from  the  death-realm  to 
tlie  sky-liomo,  wliich — \vheth«*i'  it  be  a  truth  or  an  error — is  surely  iu  thi* 
<'l)istl(^'<,  makes  tho  subji-otive  sanotification  all  in  all.  The  Calvinij.t, 
ill  his  tlioory,  comparatively  scorns  the  subjective  sanctification,  which 
Paul  insists  on  as  a  necessity  for  entering  the  kingdom  of  God,  and. 
liavin;,'  porvcrted  the  objective  justification  from  its  real  historic  mean- 
ing, exaggerates  it  into  tho  all  in  all.  The  Roman  Catholic  holds  that 
^'hrist  siuii>ly  removed  the  load  of  original  sin  and  its  entailed  doom, 
and  left  eacli  person  to  stand  or  fall  by  his  own  merits,  in  the  helping 
communion  of  the  ( -liureh.  He  also  maintains  that  a  part  of  Christ's 
oflTic^t?  was  to  exert  an  iniluenco  for  the  moral  improvement  and  consecra- 
tion of  human  character.  Tlis  error,  as  an  interpreter  of  Paul's  thought, 
is,  that  he,  like  the  <'alvinist,  attributes  to  Christ's  de^th  a  vicarious 
etiieacy  by  suifering  the  pangs  of  mankind's  guilt  to  buy  their  ransom 
from  the  inexorable  justice  of  God;  wliereas  the  apostle  really  represents 
<'lirist's  redeeming  mission  as  consisting  simply  in  a  dramatic  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  Fallier's  spontaneous  love  and  purpose  to  pardon  part 
olK.'nces,  unbolt  the  gates  of  Hades,  and  receive  the  worthy  to  heaven. 
Moreover,  while  Paul  describes  the  heavenly  salvation  as  an  undeserved 
gift  from  tlu?  grace  of  God,  the  Catholic  often  seems  to  make  it  a  prize  to 
be  earned,  under  the  ('hri>tian  dispensiition,  by  good  works  which  luay 
fairly  (.challenge  that  reward.  However,  wo  have  little  doubt  that  this 
ai)parent  oj)position  is  rather  in  the  practical  mode  of  exhortation  than 
in  any  interior  diflereneo  of  dogma;  for  Paul  himself  makes  personal 
salvation  hinge  on  personal  conditions,  the  province  of  grace  being  seen 
in  the  new  extension  to  man  of  the  opportunity  and  invitation  to  secure 
his  own  acceptance.  And  so  the  Koman  (^atholic  exjiosition  of  Paul's 
doctrine  is  much  more  nearly  correct  than  any  other  interpretation  now 
prevalent.  We  should  expect,  d  priori^  that  it  would  be,  since  that 
Church,  containing  two-thirds  of  Christendom,  is  tho  most  intimately  con- 
nect<'d,  by  its  scholars,  members,  and  traditions,  with  the  apostolic  age. 

A  i)rominent  feature  in  the  belief  of  Paul,  and  one  deserving  distinct 
notice  as  necessarily  involving  a  considerable  part  of  the  theory  which 
wo  have  attributed  to  him,  is  the  suppasition  that  Christ  was  the  first 
l)erson,  clothed  with  humanity  and  experiencing  death,  admitted  into 
heaven.  Of  all  the  hosts  who  had  lived  and  died,  everj'  soul  had  gone 
down  into  the  dusky  under-world.  There  they  all  were  held  in  durance, 
waiting  for  the  Great  Deliverer.  In  the  splendors  of  the  realm  over  the 
sky,  God  and  his  angels  dwelt  alone.  That  we  do  not  err  in  ascribing 
this  belief  to  Paul  we  might  summon  the  whole  bo<ly  of  the  Fathers 
to  testify  in  almost  unbroken  phalan.x,  from  Polycarp  to  St.  Bernard. 
The  Roman,  Greek,  and  P^nglish  Churches  still  maintain  tl>e  same  dogma. 
But  the  apostle's  own  plain  words  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 
"  That  Christ  should  suffer,  and  that  he  should  be  the  first  that  should 
rise  from  among  the  dead."  "  Now  is  Christ  risen  from  among  the  dead 
and  become  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept."     "  He  is  the  beginning. 
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the  first-bom  from  among  the  dead,  that  among  all  he  might  have  the 
preeminence."  "  God  raised  Christ  from  among  the  dead,  and  set  him 
at  his  own  right  hand"  in  the  heavenly  places,  far  above  every  princi- 
pality, and  power,  and  might,  and  dominion."  The  last  words  refer  to 
different  orders  of  spirits,  supposed  by  the  Jews  to  people  the  aerial 
region  below  the  heaven  of  God.  **  God  hath"  (already  in  our  antici- 
pating faith)  "raised  us  up  together  with  Christ  and  made  us  sit  in 
heavenly  places  with  him."  These  testimonies  are  enough  to  show  that 
Paul  believed  Jesus  to  have  been  raised  up  to  the  abode  of  God,  the  first 
man  ever  exalted  thither,  and  that  this  was  done  as  a  pledge  and  illustra- 
tion of  the  same  exaltation  awaiting  those  who  believe.  *'If  we  be 
dead  with  Christ,  we  believe  we  shall  also  live  with  him."  And  the 
apostle  teaches  that  wo  are  not  only  connected  with  Christ^s  resurrection 
by  the  outward  order  and  sequence  of  events,  but  also  by  an  inward  gift 
of  the  spirit.  He  says  that  to  every  obedient  believer  is  given  an  ex- 
perimental "knowledge  of  the  power  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ," 
which  is  the  seal  of  God  within  him,  the  pledge  of  his  own  celestial  des- 
tination. "  After  that  ye  believed,  ye  were  sealed  with  that  holy  spirit 
of  promise  which  is  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance  until  the  redemption 
of  the  purchased  possession."  The  office  of  this  gift  of  the  spirit  is  to 
awaken  in  the  believing  Christian  a  vivid  realization  of  the  things  in 
store  for  him,  and  a  perfect  conviction  that  he  shall  yet  possess  them  in 
the  unclouded  presence  of  God,  beyond  the  canopy  of  azure  and  the 
ftars.  **  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  the  heart  of  man  con- 
oeired,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  tliat  love  him.  But 
he  hath  revealed  them  unto  us ;  for  we  have  received  his  spirit,  that  wo 
might  know  them."  "The  spirit  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit  that 
wc  are  children  and  heirs  of  God,  even  joint  heirs  with  Christ,  that  we 
may  bo  glorified  [i.e.  advanced  into  heaven]  with  him." 

We  will  leave  this  topic  with  a  brief  paraphrase  of  the  celebrated  pass- 
age in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  "  Not  only  do 
the  generality  of  mankind  groan  in  pain  in  this  decaying  state,  under 
the  bondage  of  perishable  elements,  travailing  for  emancipation  from 
the  flesh  into  the  liberty  of  the  heavenly  glory  appointed  for  the  sons 
and  heirs  of  God,  but  even  we,  who  have  the  first-fruits  of  the  spirit, 
[i.^.  the  assurance  springing  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ,]  we  too 
wait,  painfully  longing  for  the  adoption, — that  is,  our  redemption  from  the 
body."  By  longing  for  the  adoption,  or  filiation,  is  meant  impatient 
desire  to  be  received  into  heaven  as  children  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
privileges  of  their  Father's  house.  "God  predetermined  that  those 
called  should  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  [i.e.  should  pass 
through  the  same  course  with  Christ  and  reach  the  heavenly  goal,]  that 
he  might  bo  the  first-bom  among  many  brethren."    To  the  securing  of 


MOriMtadi  argnei  at  Icogth,  and  ahowt  nnaniwerably,  that  thiR  paaiago  cannot  bear  a  moral 
lirtTrpTrrn*«o^j  Imt  niiiiirnj  has  a  physical  and  local  sense.    Qriesbachil  Opuscola  Academica,  ed. 
r,f«LiLpf.ltf-ld0. 
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this  end,  "  whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified,  [i.e.  ransomed  from 
Hades ;"]  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  glorified/'  (i.e.  advanced  to 
the  glory  of  heaven.) 

It  is  evident  that  Paul  looked  for  the  speedy  second-coming  of  the 
Lord  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  angels  and  power  and  glory.  He 
expected  that  at  that  time  all  enemies  would  be  overthrown  and 
punished,  the  dead  would  be  raised,  the  living  would  be  changed,  and 
all  that  wore  Christ's  would  be  translated  to  heaven."  "The  Lord 
•Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven,  with  his  mighty  angels,  in  flaming 
fire,  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God  and  obey  not  the 
gospel  of  Christ."  "  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed, 
in  a  moment,  at  the  last  trump."  "  We  who  are  alive  and  remain  until 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  shall  not  anticipate  those  that  are  asleep.  For 
the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice 
of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God  ;*•  and  the  dead  in  Christ 
shall  rise  first.  Then  we  who  arc  alive  and  remain  shall  be  caught  up 
with  them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air ;  and  so  we  shall 
always  be  with  the  Lord.  Brethren,  you  need  not  that  I  should  specify 
the  time  to  you ;  for  yourselves  are  perfectly  aware  that  the  day  of  the 
Loi*d  so  Cometh  as  a  thief  in  the  night."  *'  The  time  is  short."  "  I  pray 
God  your  whole  spirit,  soul,  and  body  be  preserved  blameless  unto  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist."  *'  At  his  appearing  he  shall  judge  the 
living  and  the  dead."  "The  Lord  is  at  hand."  The  author  of  these 
sentences  undeniably  looked  for  the  great  advent  soon.  Than  Paul, 
indeed,  no  one  more  earnestly  believed  (or  did  more  to  strengthen  in 
others  that  belief)  in  that  speedy  return  of  Christ,  the  anticipation  <^ 
which  thrilled  all  early  Christendom  with  hope  and  dread,  and  kept  the 
disciples  day  and  night  on  the  stretch  and  start  of  expectation  to  heir 
the  awful  blast  of  the  judgment-trump  and  to  see  the  glorious  vision 
of  the  Son  of  God  descending  amidst  a  convoy  of  angels.  What  sublime 
emotions  must  have  rushed  through  the  aiK>stle's  soul  when  he  thought 
that  he,  as  a  survivor  of  death's  reign  on  earth,  might  behold  the  resur- 
rection without  himself  entering  the  grave !  L'pon  a  time  when  he  should 
be  perchance  at  home,  or  at  Damascus,  or,  it  might  be,  at  Jerusalem,  the 
sun  would  become  as  blood,  the  moon  as  sackcloth  of  hair,  the  last  trump 
would  swell  the  sky,  and, 

"  Lo !  the  nations  of  the  de»d, 
Wliich  do  outnumber  all  earth's  races,  rise, 
And  high  in  sumleas  niyriadH  overhead 
Sweep  post  him  in  a  cloud,  as  'twere  the  skirts 
Of  the  Eternal  passing  by.'* 


17  That  "justify*'  often  means,  In  Paul's  usafi^,  to  absolve  fh)m  Hades,  we  bare  condoded  fron  • 
direct  study  of  his  doctrines  and  language.  We  And  that  Brctschneider  giret  it  the  mm%  ilrfiit**' 
in  bis  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament    See  6iKai6u>. 

18  «  Every  one  shall  rise  in  his  own  division"  of  the  great  army  of  the  dead,— «  Chriil^  tha  flll^ 
thdtti;  afterwards,  they  that  are  Christ's,  at  his  coming." 

^BMbbi  Akibti  says,  in  the  Talmud,  "Qod  «V\n\\  v&Vtt  «sm\  Wot<  ^  tnitu;iet  a  thcwuid  CDdtt* 
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The  reguirection  which  Paul  thought  would  attend  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  was  the  rising  of  the  summoned  spirits  of  the  deceased  from 
their  rest  in  the  under-world.  Most  certainly  it  was  not  the  restoration 
of  their  decomposed  bodies  from  their  graves, — although  that  incredible 
surmise  has  been  generally  entertained.  lie  says,  while  answering  the 
question.  How  are  the  dead  raised  up,  and  with  what  body  do  they  come  ? 
"That  which  thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not  that  body  which  shall  be,  but 
naked  grain :  God  giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  him."  The  com- 
parison is,  that  so  the  naked  soul  is  sown  in  the  under- world,  and  God, 
when  he  raiseth  it,  giveth  it  a  fitting  body.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  call 
the  man  "  a  fool"  who  expects  the  restoration  of  the  same  body  that  was 
buried.  His  whole  argument  is  explicitly  against  that  idea.  "  There 
are  bodies  celestial,  as  well  as  bodies  terrestrial :  the  first  man  was  of  the 
earth,  earthy ;  the  second  man  was  the  Lord  from  heaven ;  and  as  we 
have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the 
heavenly ;  for  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  In 
view  of  these  declarations,  it  is  astonishing  that  any  one  can  supi)ose  that 
Paul  believed  in  the  resurrection  of  these  present  bodies  and  in  their 
transference  into  heaven.  "  In  this  tabernacle  we  groan,  being  bur- 
dened," and,  **  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  this  body  of  death?"  he  cries. 
If  ever  tliere  was  a  man  whose  goading  experience,  keen  intellectual 
energies,  and  moral  sensibilities,  made  him  weary  of  this  slow,  gross 
body,  and  passionately  to  long  for  a  more  corresponding,  swift,  and  pure 
investiture,  it  was  Paul.  And  in  his  theory  of  **  the  glorious  l>ody  of 
Girist,  according  to  which  our  vile  body  shall  be  changed,"  he  relieved 
his  impatience  and  fed  his  desire.  What  his  conception  of  that  body 
was,  definitely,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  doubtless  it  was  the  idea  of  a  vehicle 
adapted  to  his  mounting  and  ardent  soul,  and  in  many  particulars  very 
nnlike  this  present  groaning  load  of  clay. 

The  epistles  of  Paul  contain  no  clear  implication  of  the  notion  of  a  mil- 
lennium,— a  thousand  years'  reign  of  Christ  with  his  saints  on  the  earth 
after  his  second  advent.  On  the  contrary,  in  many  places,  particularly  in 
the  fourth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  (supposing  that 
letter  to  be  his,)  he  says  that  the  Lord  and  they  that  are  his  will  directly 
pass  into  heaven  after  the  consummation  of  his  descent  from  heaven 
and  their  resurrection  from  the  dead.  But  the  declaration  *'  He  must 
reign  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet,"  taken  with  its  context, 
is  thought,  by  Bertholdt,  Billroth,  De  Wette,  and  others,  to  imply  that 
Christ  would  establish  a  millennial  kingdom  on  earth,  and  reign  in  it 
engaged  in  vanquishing  all  hostile  forces.  Against  this  exegesis  we  have 
to  say,  first,  that,  so  far  as  that  goes,  the  vast  preponderance  of  critical 


jwb  In  knglh,  whote  echo  ahaU  mond  from  end  to  end  of  the  world.  At  the  first  blant  the  Mrtb 
AaU  tsmUile.  At  the  Moond,  the  doit  ahall  part.  At  the  third,  the  bones  shall  come  together. 
At  the  tMith,  the  nemben  shall  grow  waim.    At  the  fifth,  they  shall  be  crowTied  ^Vb  Wnb  XmsA. 

At  lhotfxtli.thB  soot  ahatt  reenter  the  teNtr-    •in' «t  the  aerenth,  they  shan  itaadooci.^    Outoai, 
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authorities  is  opposed  to  it.  Secondly,  if  this  conquest  were  to  be  secured 
on  earth,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  need  occupy  much  time :  one 
hour  might  answer  for  it  as  well  as  a  thousand  years.  There  is  nothing  here 
to  show  that  Paul  means  just  what  the  Kabbins  taught.  Thirdly,  even 
if  Paul  supposed  a  considerable  period  must  elapse  before  "ail  enemies" 
would  be  subdued,  during  which  period  Christ  must  reign,  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  believed  that  reign  would  be  on  earth :  it  might  be  in 
heaven.  The  **  enemies"  referred  to  are,  in  part  at  least,  the  wicked 
spirits  occupying  the  regions  of  the  upper  air;  for  he  specifies  these 
**  principalities,  authorities,  and  powers."®  And  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  represents  God  as  saying  to  Jesus,  **  Sit  thou  on  my  right 
hand,  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstooL"  Fourthly,  it  seems 
certain  that,  if  in  the  apostle's  thought  a  thousand  years  were  inter- 
polated between  Christ's  second  coming  and  the  delivering  of  his  media- 
torial sceptre  to  God,  he  would  have  said  so, — at  least  somewhere  in 
his  writings.  He  would  naturally  have  dwelt  upon  it  a  little,  as  the 
Chiliasts  did  so  much.  Instead  of  that,  he  repeatedly  contradicts  it 
Upon  the  whole,  then,  with  Riickert,  we  cannot  see  any  reason  for  not 
supposing  that,  according  to  Paul,  "  the  end"  was  immediately  to  succeed 
"  the  coming,"  as  eha  would  properly  indicate.  The  doctrine  of  a  long 
earthly  reign  of  Christ  is  not  deduced  from  this  passage,  by  candid  inters 
pretation,  })ecauae  it  must  bo  there,  but  foisted  into  it,  by  Rabbinical  in- 
formation, because  it  way  be  there. 

Paul  distinctly  teaches  that  the  believers  who  died  before  the  second 
coming  of  the  Savior  would  remain  in  the  under-world  until  that  event, 
when  they  and  the  transformed  living  should  ascend  **  together  with  the 
Lord."  All  the  relevant  expressions  in  his  epistles,  save  two,  are  obvi- 
ously in  harmony  with  this  conception  of  a  temporary  subterranean 
sojourn,  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  Jesus  from  heaven  to  usher  in  the 
resurrection.  But  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  he  writes,  "  Abiding  in  the  body  we  are  absent  from  the 
Lord."  It  is  usually  inferred,  from  these  words  and  those  which  follow 
them,  that  the  apastle  expected  whenever  he  died  to  be  instantly  with 
Christ.  Certainly  they  do  mean  pretty  nearly  that;  but  they  mean 
it  in  connection  with  the  second  advent  and  the  accompanying  circum- 
stances and  events ;  for  Paul  believed  that  many  of  the  disciples — pos- 
sibly himself — would  live  until  Christ's  coming.  All  through  these  two 
chapters  (the  fourth  and  fifth)  it  is  obvioas,  from  the  marked  use  of  the 
terms  **  we"  and  **  you,"  and  from  other  considerations,  that  **  we"  here 
refers  solely  to  the  writer,  the  individual  Paul.  It  is  the  plural  of  accom- 
modation used  by  common   custom  and  consent.      In  the   form  of  a 


*>Tbe  apocryiiba]  "  Ascemioo  of  Imiah,"  already  spoken  of.  gives  a  detailed  dracription  of  At 

upper  air  as  occupied  by  Satan  and  his  angels,  among  whom  fighting  and  trll  deedt  ngt:  M 

Christ  in  his  ascent  conqnera  and  spoils  them  all,  and  shows  himself  a  victor  ever  bri^teoiof  ■•  h* 

ritea  taecenirely  through  the  whole  seven  heavens  to  the  ieet  of  Ood.     Asceiuio  Yatti 
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slight  paraphrase  we  may  unfold  the  genuine  meaning  of  the  passage  in 
}iand.  '*  In  this  body  I  am  afflicted:  not  that  I  would  merely  be  released 
from  it,  for  then  I  should  be  a  naked  spirit  But  I  earnestly  desire,  un- 
clothing myself  of  this  earthly  body,  at  the  same  time  to  clothe  myself 
with  my  heavenly  body,  that  I  may  lose  all  my  mortal  part  and  its  woes 
in  the  full  experience  of  heaven's  eternal  life.  God  has  determined  that 
this  result  shall  come  to  me  sooner  or  later,  and  has  given  me  a  pledge 
of  it  in  the  witnessing  spirit.  But  it  cannot  happen  so  long  as  I  tarry  in 
the  flesh,  the  Lord  delaying  his  appearance.  Having  the  infallible  ear- 
nest of  the  spirit,  I  do  not  dread  the  change,  but  desire  to  hasten  it. 
Confident  of  acceptance  in  that  day  at  the  judgment>«eat  of  Christ,  before 
which  we  must  all  then  stand,  I  long  for  the  crisis  when,  divested  of  this 
body  and  invested  with  the  immortal  form  wrought  for  me  by  God,  I 
shall  be  with  the  Lord.  Still,  knowing  the  terror  which  shall  environ 
the  Lord  at  his  coming  to  judgment,  I  plead  with  men  to  be  prepared.'' 
Whoever  carefully  examines  the  whole  connected  passage,  from  iv.  6  to 
V.  16,  will  see,  we  think,  that  the  above  paraphrase  truly  exposes  its 
meaning.  , 

The  other  text  alluded  to  as  an  apparent  exception  to  the  doctrine  of 
a  residence  in  the  lower  land  of  ghosts  intervening  between  death  and 
the  ascension,  occurs  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians: — "I  am  in  a  strait 
betwixt  two,  having  a  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far 
better ;  but  that  I  should  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  needful  for  you." 
There  are  three  possible  ways  of  regarding  this  passage.  First,  we  may 
suppose  that  Paul,  seeing  the  advent  of  the  Lord  postponed  longer  and 
longer,  changed  his  idea  of  the  intermediate  state  of  deceased  Christians, 
and  thought  they  would  spend  that  period  of  waiting  in  heaven,  not  in 
Hades.  Neander  advocates  this  view.  But  there  is  little  to  sustain  it, 
and  it  is  loaded  with  fatal  difficulties.  A  change  of  faith  so  important  and 
io  bright  in  its  view  as  this  must  have  seemed  under  the  circumstances 
would  have  been  clearly  and  fully  stated.  Attention  would  have  been 
earnestly  invited  to  so  great  a  favor  and  comfort ;  exultation  and  grati- 
tude would  have  been  ex])re8sed  over  so  unheard-of  a  boon.  Moreover, 
what  had  occurred  to  effect  the  alleged  new  belief?  The  unexpected 
delay  of  Christ's  coming  might  make  the  apostle  wish  that  his  departed 
friends  were  tarrying  above  the  sky  instead  of  beneath  the  sepulchre ;  but 
it  could  furnish  no  ground  to  warrant  a  sudden  faith  in  that  wish  as  a 
fulfilled  fact.  Besides,  the  truth  is  that  Paul  never  ceased,  even  to  the 
Uat»  to  expect  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  Lord  and  to  regard  the  interval 
as  a  comparative  trifle.  In  this  very  epistle  he  says,  **  The  Lord  is  at 
hand :  be  careful  for  nothing."  Secondly,  we  may  imagine  that  he  Ex- 
pected himself,  as  a  divinely-chosen  and  specially-favored  servant,  to  go 
to  Chriat  in  heaven  as  soon  as  he  died,  if  that  should  happen  before 
the  Lord's  appearance,  while  the  great  multitude  of  believers  would 
abide  in  the  under-world  until  the  genera,}  resurrection.  The  deatYi  Yi^ 
was  in  peril  of  and  is  refening  to  was  that  of  martyrdom  for  l\\e  goapeV 
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at  the  hands  of  Nero.  And  many  of  tlie  Fathers  maintained  that  in 
the  case  of  every  worthy  Christian  martyr  there  was  an  exception  to  the 
general  doom,  and  that  he  was  permitted  to  enter  heaven  at  once.  Still, 
to  argue  such  a  thought  in  the  t«xt  before  us  requires  an  hypothesis  far- 
fetched and  unsupported  by  a  single  clear  declaration  of  the  apostle  him- 
self. Thirdly,  we  may  assume— and  it  seems  to  us  by  Ceut  the  least^ncum- 
bered  and  the  most  plausible  theory  that  attempts  to  meet  the  case- 
that  Paul  believed  there  would  be  vouchsafed  to  the  faithful  Christian 
during  his  transient  abode  in  the  under-world  a  more  intimate  and 
blessed  spiritual  fellowship  with  his  Master  than  he  could  experience 
while  in  the  flesh.  "  For  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death  [separatioB 
from  the  body]  nor  depth  [the  under-world]  shall  be  able  to  separate  us 
from  God's  love,  which  he  has  manifested  through  Christ."  He  may 
refer,  therefore,  by  his  hopes  of  being  straightway  with  Christ  on  leaving 
the  body,  to  a  spiritual  communion  with  him  in  the  disembodied  state 
below,  and  not  to  his  physical  presence  in  the  supernal  realm,  the  latter 
not  being  attainable  previous  to  the  resurrection.  Indeed,  a  little  farther 
on  in  this  same  epistle,  he  plainly  shows  that  he  did  not  anticipate  being 
received  to  heaven  until  after  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  He  says, 
"  We  look  for  the  Savior  from  heaven,  who  shall  change  our  rile  body 
and  fashion  it  like  unto  his  own  glorious  body.''  This  change  ia  th« 
preliminary  preparation  to  ascent  to  heaven, — which  change  he  repeat^ 
edly  represents  a»  indispensable. 

What  Paul  believed  would  be  the  course  and  fate  of  things  on  earth 
after  the  final  consummation  of  Christ's  mission  is  a  matter  of  inference 
from  his  brief  and  partial  hints.  The  most  probable  and  consistent  view 
which  can  be  constructed  from  those  hints  is  this.  He  thought  all  man- 
kind would  become  reconciled  and  obe<iient  to  God,  and  that  death,  losing 
its  punitive  character,  would  become  what  it  was  originally  intended  to  be^ 
— the  mere  change  of  the  earthly  for  a  heavenly  body  preparatory  to  ft 
direct  ascension.  '*  Then  shall  the  Son  himself  be  subject  unto  Him  tbftt 
put  all  things  under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all.''  Then  placid  Ti^ 
tues  and  innocent  joys  should  fill  the  world,  and  human  life  be  whit 
it  was  in  Eden  ere  guilt  forbade  angelic  visitants  and  converse  with 
heaven.**  "  So  when" — ^without  a  previous  descent  into  Hades,  as  the  ooih 
text  proves — ^'  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality,  then  shall  b# 
brought  to  pass  the  saying  which  is  written,  *  Death  shall  be  awalloiwed 
up  in  victory.  O  Death,  thou  lost  enemy,  where  is  thy  sting?  O  Hades* 
thou  gloomy  prison,  where  is  thy  victor}"?' "  The  exposition  just  offered 
is  confirmed  by  its  striking  adaptedness  to  the  whole  Pauline  scheme. 
It  is  also  the  interpretation  given  by  the  earliest  Fathers,  and  by  the 
Church  in  general  until  now.    This  idea  of  men  being  changed  and 


n  Xeandcr  thinks  Paul's  idea  was  that  *'  the  perfected  kingdom  of  God  would  then  UMd  Itulf 
hamioniuusly  throughout  his  unbounded  dumlnioBs.**    Wo  bcliove  his  apprehension  It  comd.  Thit 
globe  would  become  a  part  of  the  geoeral  paradise,  an  ante-room  or  a  lower  atocy  to  the Tenipltof 
the  UnirerM. 
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rising  into  heaven  without  at  all  entering  the  disembodied  state  below 
was  evidently  in  the  mind  of  Milton  when  he  wrote  the  following 
lines: — 

**  And  from  tbew  corporeal  natrimeots,  perhapi. 
Tour  bodies  in*7  at  last  tarn  all  to  spirit. 
And,  wing'd,  ascend  ethereal, — may,  at  choice, 
Here,  or  in  heavenly  paradise,  dwelL" 

It  now  remains  to  see  what  Paul  thought  was  to  be  the  final  portion  of 
the  hardened  and  persevering  sinner.  One  class  of  passages  in  his  writ- 
ing, if  taken  by  themselves,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  on  that  point 
he  had  no  fixed  convictions  in  regard  to  particulars,  but,  thinking  these 
beyond  the  present  reach  of  reason,  contented  himself  with  the  general 
assurance  that  all  such  persons  would  meet  their  just  deserts,  and  there 
left  the  subject  in  obscurity.  **  God  will  render  to  every  man — to  the 
Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek — according  to  his  deeds."  "  Whatsoever 
a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap."  *'  So  then  every  one  of  us  shall 
give  an  account  of  himself  to  God."  "  At  the  judgment^eat  of  Christ 
every  one  shall  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he 
hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be  bad."  From  these  and 
a  few  kindred  texts  we  might  infer  that  the  author,  aware  that  he  **knew 
but  in  part^"  simply  held  the  belief — without  attempting  to  pry  into  spe- 
cial methods,  details,  and  results — that  at  the  time  of  the  judgment  all 
should  have  exact  justice.  He  may,  however,  have  unfolded  in  his 
preaching  minutisB  of  faith  not  explained  in  his  letters. 

A  second  class  of  passages  in  the  epistles  of  Paul  would  naturally  cause 
the  common  reader  to  conclude  that  he  imagined  that  the  unregene- 
nte— those  unfit  for  the  presence  of  God — were  to  be  annihilated  when 
Christ,  after  his  second  coming,  should  return  to  heaven  with  his  saints. 
'*  Those  who  know  not  God  and  obey  not  the  gospel  of  Christ  shall  be 
punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  and  glory  of  the 
Lord  when  he  shall  come."  '*  The  end  of  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of 
Christ  IS  destruction."  *'The  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruction." 
"  As  many  as  have  sinned  without  law  shall  perish  without  law."  But  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  word  hero  rendered  *'  destruction"  need  not 
signify  annihilation.  It  often,  even  in  Paul's  epistles,  plainly  means 
severe  ponishment,  dreadful  misery,  moral  ruin,  and  retribution.  For 
example,  ''foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and 
perdition,"  "piercing  them  through  with  many  sorrows."  It  may  or 
may  not  have  that  sense  in  the  instances  above  cited.  Their  meaning  is 
intrinsically  uncertain :  we  must  bring  other  passages  and  distinct  con- 
siderations to  aid  our  interpretation. 

From  a  third  selection  of  te^ts  in  PauPs  epistles  it  is  not  strange  that 
some  persons  have  deduced  the  doctrine  of  unconditional,  universal  sal- 
ratioa.  "  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive." 
Bat  the  genuine  explanation  of  this  sentence,  we  are  constnuned  \a  \>e- 
Here,  is  as  Ibllows : — "  As,  foUowing  after  the  example  of  Adam,  aXi  BO\i\ft 
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descend  below,  so,  following  after  Christ,  all  shall  be  raised  up," — that  is, 
at  the  judgment,  after  which  event  some  may  be  taken  to  heaven,  othen 
banished  again  into  Kades.  **  We  trust  in  the  living  God,  who  is  the 
Savior  of  all  men,  e^specially  of  them  that  believe."  This  means  that  aU 
men  have  been  saved  now  from  the  unconditional  sentence  to  Hades 
brought  on  them  by  the  first  sin,  but  not  all  know  the  glad  tidings: 
those  who  receive  them  into  believing  hearts  are  already  exulting 
over  their  deliverance  and  their  hopes  of  heaven.  All  are  objectively 
wivcd  from  the  unavoidable  and  universal  necessity  of  Hadean  imprison- 
ment ;  the  obedient  believers  are  also  subjectively  saved  from  the  contin- 
gent and  personal  risk  of  incurring  that  doom.  "  God  hath  shut  them 
all  up  together  in  unbelief,  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all."  "  AD" 
here  means  both  Jews  and  Gentiles;  and  the  reference  is  to  the  universal 
annulment  of  the  universal  fatality,  and  the  impartial  oflfer  of  heaven  to 
every  one  who  sanctifies  the  truth  in  his  heart.  In  some  cases  the  word 
**air'  is  used  with  rhetorical  looseness,  not  with  logical  rigidness,  and 
denotes  merely  all  Christians.  RUckert  shows  this  well  in  his  comment- 
ary on  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians.  In  other  instances  the 
universality,  which  is  indeed  plainly  there,  applies  to  the  removal  from 
the  race  of  the  inherited  doom :  while  a  conditionality  is  unquestionablj 
implied  as  to  the  actual  salvation  of  each  person.  We  say  Paul  does  con- 
stantly represent  personal  salvation  as  depending  on  conditions,  as  beset 
by  perils  and  to  be  earnestly  striven  for.  "  Lest  that  by  any  means  I 
myself  should  be  a  castaway.'*  **  Deliver  such  an  one  to  Satan  for  the 
destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  bo  saved  in  the  day  of  the 
XjOTd  Jesus."  **  Wherefore  we  labor,  that,  whether  present  or  absent,  we 
may  be  accepted  of  the  Lord."  **  To  them  that  are  saved  we  are  a  savor 
of  life  unto  life ;  to  them  that  perish,  a  savor  of  death  unto  death.'' 
"  Cliarge  them  that  are  rich  that  they  be  humble  and  do  good,  laying  up 
in  store  a  good  foundation,  that  they  may  lay  hold  on  eternal  life."  It  is 
clear,  from  these  and  many  similar  passages  of  Paul,  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  unconditional  salvation,  the  positive  mechanical  salvation, 
of  all  individuals,  but  held  personal  salvation  to  be  a  contingent  problem, 
to  be  worked  out,  through  the  permitting  grace  of  God,  by  Christian 
faith,  works,  and  character.  How  plainly  this  is  contained,  too,  in  his 
doctrine  of  "  a  resurrection  of  the  just  and  the  unjust,"  and  of  a  day  of 
judgment,  from  whose  august  tribunal  Christ  is  to  pronounce  sentence 
according  to  each  man's  deeds !  At  the  same  time,  the  undeniable  fact 
deserves  particular  remembrance  that  he  says,  and  apparently  knows, 
nothing  whatever  of  a  hell,  in  the  present  acceptation  of  that  term, 
— a  prison-house  of  fiery  tortures.  He  assigns  the  realm  of  Satan  and 
the  evil  spirits  to  the  air,  the  vexed  region  between  earth  and  heaven, 
according  to  the  demonology  of  his  age  and  country." 


»  A  detailed  and  mo«t  cnrioas  accoant  of  tliin  ivfrion,  which  he  calls  Tartanu,  is  ffina  tij 
tioe.    De  Qen.  ad.  lit.  lib.  ill.  cap.  14, 15,  cd.  TWiwdvcVVwii^. 
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Finally,  there  is  a  fourth  class  of  passages,  from  which  we  might  infer 
that  the  apostle's  faith  merely  excluded  the  reprobate  from  participating 
in  the  ascent  with  Christ, — -just  as  some  of  the  Pharisees  excluded  the 
Gentiles  from  their  resurrection, — and  there  left  the  subject  in  darkness. 
"  They  that  are  Christ's,"  "  the  dead  in  Christ,  shall  rise."  "  No  sen- 
sualist, extortioner,  idolater,  hath  any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  and  of  God."  "  There  is  laid  up  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which 
the  Lord  shall  give  in  that  day  to  all  them  that  love  his  appearing."  In 
all  these,  and  in  many  other  cases,  there  is  a  marked  omission  of  any 
reference  to  the  ultimate  positive  disposal  of  the  wicked.  Still,  against 
the  supposition  of  his  holding  the  doctrine  that  all  except  good  Christians 
would  be  left  below  eternally,  we  have  his  repeated  explicit  avowals. 
'•  I  have  hope  towards  God  that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  both  of  the 
just  and  the  unjust."  ''We  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  Christ."  These  last  statements,  however,  prove  only  that  Paul  thought 
the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  would  be  raised  up  and  judged :  they  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  belief  that  the  condemned  would  afterwards  either 
be  annihilated,  or  remanded  everlastingly  to  the  under-world.  This  very 
belief,  we  think,  is  contained  in  that  remarkable  passage  where  Paul  writes 
to  the  Fhilippians  that  he  strives  **  if  by  any  means  he  may  attain  unto 
the  resurrection."  Now,  the  common  resurrection  of  the  dead  for  judg- 
ment needed  not  to  be  striven  for :  it  would  occur  to  all  unconditionally. 
Bat  there  is  another  resurrection,  or  another  part  remaining  to  complete 
the  resurrection, — ^namely,  after  the  judgment,  a  rising  of  the  accepted  to 
heaven.  All  shall  rise  from  Hades  upon  the  earth  to  judgment.  This 
Faol  caQs  simply  the  resturrection,  av&araai^.  After  the  judgment,  the 
accepted  shall  rise  to  heaven.  This  Paul  calls,  with  distinctive  emphasis, 
^avaoTOffiCf  the  pre-eminent  or  complete  resurrection, — the  prefix  being 
used  as  an  intensive.  This  is  what  the  apostle  considers  uncertain  and 
labors  to  secure,  "stretching  forward  and  pressing  towards  the  goal  for  the 
priae  of  that  call  upwards,"  dvo,  (that  invitation  to  heaven,)  '*  which  God 
has  extended  through  Christ."  Those  who  are  condemned  at  the  judgment 
can  have  no  part  in  this  completion  of  the  resurrection,  cannot  enter  the 
heavenly  kingdom,  but  must  be  **  punished  with  everlasting  destruction 
{h>m  the  presence  and  glory  of  the  Lord," — ^that  is,  as  we  suppose  is  sig- 
nified, be  thrust  into  the  under-world  for  evermore. 

As  unessential  to  our  object,  we  have  omitted  an  exposition  of  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  the  natural  rank  and  proper  or  delegated  offices  of 
Christ  in  the  universe ;  also  an  examination  of  the  validity  of  the  doubts 
and  arguments  brought  against  the  genuineness  of  the  lesser  epistles 
ascribed  to  Paul.  In  close,  we  will  sum  up  in  brief  array  the  leading  con- 
ceptions in  his  view  of  the  last  things.  First,  there  is  a  world  of  immortal 
light  and  bliss  over  the  sky,  the  exclusive  abode  of  God  and  the  angels 
from  of  old ;  and  there  is  a  dreary  world  of  darkness  and  repose  under 
the  earthy  the  abode  of  all  departed  human  spirits.  Secondly,  deatYi  v?;)^;^ 
originally  meant  to  lead  souls  into  heaven,  clothed  in  new  and  d\\\iv^ 
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bodies,  immediately  on  the  fall  of  the  present  tabernacle ;  but  sin  broke 
that  plan  and  doomed  souls  to  pass  disembodied  into  Hades.  Thirdly, 
the  Mosaic  dispensation  of  law  could  not  deliver  men  from  that  sen- 
tence; but  God  had  promised  Abraham  that  through  one  of  his  pos- 
terity they  should  be  delivered.  To  fulfil  that  promise  Christ  came.  He 
illustrated  God's  unpurchased  love  and  forgiveness  and  determination  to 
restore  the  original  plan,  as  if  men  had  never  sinned.  Christ  effected 
this  aim,  in  conjunction  with  his  teachings,  by  dying,  descending  into 
Hades, — as  if  the  doom  of  a  sinful  man  were  upon  him  alBO, — subduing 
the  powers  of  that  prison-house,  rising  again,  and  ascending  into  heaven, 
— the  first  one  ever  admitted  there  from  among  the  dead, — thus  exempli- 
fying the  fulfilled  ''expectation  of  the  creature  that  was  groaning  and  tra- 
vailing in  pain"  to  be  born  into  the  freedom  of  the  heavenly  glory  of 
the  sons  of  God.  Fourthly,  **  justification  by  feith,"  therefore,  means  the 
redemption  from  Hades  by  acceptance  of  the  dispensation  of  free  grace 
which  is  proclaimed  in  the  gospel.  Fifthly,  every  sanctified  believer  re- 
ceives a  pledge  or  earnest  of  the  spirit  sealing  him  as  God's  and  assuring 
him  of  acceptance  with  Christ  and  of  advance  to  heaven.  Sixthly,  Christ 
is  speedily  to  come  a  second  time,--come  in  glory  and  power  irresistibk^ 
— to  consummate  his  mission,  raise  the  dead,  judge  the  world,  establish 
a  new  order  of  things,  and  return  into  heaven  with  his  choeen  ones. 
Seventhly,  the  stubbornly  w^icked  portion  of  mankind  will  be  returned 
eternally  into  the  under- world.  Eighthly,  after  the  judgment  the  sub- 
terranean realm  of  death  will  be  shut  up,  no  more  souls  going  into  it, 
but  all  men  at  their  dissolution  being  instantly  invested  with  spiritual 
bodies  and  ascending  to  the  glories  of  the  Lord.  Finally,  Jesus — haiaiii 
put  down  all  enemies  and  restored  the  primeval  paradise — ^wiD  yield  up 
his  mediatorial  throne,  and  God  the  Father  be  all  in  all. 

The  preparatory  rudiments  of  this  system  of  the  last  things  existed  in 
the  belief  of  the  age,  and  it  was  itself  composed  by  the  union  of  a  theo- 
retic interpretation  of  the  life  of  Christ  and  of  the  connected  phenomena 
succeeding  his  death,  with  the  elements  of  Pharasaic  Judaism,  all  min|^ed 
in  the  crucible  of  the  soul  of  Paul  and  fused  by  the  fires  of  his  experi- 
ence. It  illustrates  a  great  number  of  puzzling  passages  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, without  the  necessity  of  recourse  to  the  unnatural,  incredible, 
unwarranted  dogmas  associated  with  them  by  the  unique,  isolated  pecu- 
liarities of  Calvinism.  The  interpretation  given  above,  moreover,  has 
this  strong  confirmation  of  its  accuracy, — namely,  that  it  is  arrived  at 
from  the  stand-point  of  the  thouglit  and  life  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the 
first  century,  not  from  the  stand-point  of  the  theology  and  experience  of 
the  educated  Christian  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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CHAPTER    V. 
John's  doctrine  of  a  future  life. 

Wk  are  now  to  see  if  we  can  determine  and  explain  what  were  the 
riews  of  the  Apostle  John  upon  the  subject  of  death  and  life,  condemna- 
tion and  salvation,  the  resurrection  and  immortality.  To  understand 
his  opinions  on  these  points,  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  examine  his 
general  system  of  theological  thought.  John  is  regarded  as  the  writer 
of  the  proem  to  the  fourth  Gospel,  also  of  three  brief  epistles.  There 
are  such  widely-spread  doubts  of  his  being  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse 
that  it  has  seemed  better  to  examine  that  production  separately,  leaving 
each  one  free  to  attribute  its  doctrine  of  the  last  things  to  whatever 
person — ^known  or  unknown — he  believes  wrote  the  book.  It  is  true  that 
the  authorship  of  the  fourth  Gospel  itself  is  powerfully  disputed ;  but  an 
inveatigation  of  that  question  would  lead  us  too  far  and  detain  us  too 
long  from  our  real  aim,  which  is  not  to  discuss  the  genuineness  or  the 
authority  of  the  New  Testament  documents,  but  to  show  their  meaning 
in  what  they  actually  contain  and  imply  concerning  a  future  life.  It  is 
necessary  to  premise  that  we  think  it  certain  that  John  wrote  with  some 
refSarence  to  the  sprouting  philosophy  of  his  time,  the  Platonic  and 
Oriental  speculations  so  early  engrafted  upon  the  stock  of  Christian 
doctrine.  For  the  peculiar  theories  which  were  matured  and  systema* 
tissd  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  by  the  Gnostic  sects  were  float- 
ing about,  in  crude  and  fragmentary  forms,  at  the  close  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, when  the  apostle  wrote.  They  immediately  awakened  dissension 
and  alarm,  cries  of  heresy  and  orthodoxy,  in  the  Church.  Some  modern 
writers  deny  the  presence  in  the  New  Testament  of  any  allusion  to  such 
riews;  hut  the  weight  of  evidence  on  the  other  side— internal,  from 
similarity  of  phrase,  and  external,  from  the  testimony  of  early  Fathers — 
is,  when  accumulated  and  appreciated,  overwhelming.  Among  these 
Gnostic  notions  the  most  distinctive  and  prominent  was  the  belief  that 
the  world  was  created  and  the  Jewish  dispensation  given,  not  by  the  true 
and  infinite  God,  hut  by  a  subordinate  and  imperfect  deity,  the  absolute 
God  remaining  separate  from  all  created  things,  unknown  and  afar,  in 
the  sufficiency  of  his  aboriginal  pleroma  or  fulness.  The  Gnostics  also 
maintained  that  Creative  Power,  Reason,  Life,  Truth,  Love,  and  other 
kindred  realities,  were  individual  beings,  who  had  emanated  from  God, 
and  who  by  their  own  efficiency  constructed,  illuminated,  and  carried  on 
the  various  provinces  of  creation  and  races  of  existence.  Many  otVi^T 
opinions,  iiuicifh],  absurd,  or  recondite,  which  they  held,  it  is  not  u^c^a- 
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saiy  here  to  state.  The  evangelist,  without  alluding  perhaps  to  any  par- 
ticular teachers  or  systems  of  these  doctrines,  but  only  to  their  general 
scoi>e,  traverses  by  his  declarations  partially  the  same  ground  of  thought 
which  they  cover,  stating  dogmatically  the  positive  facts  as  he  appre- 
hended them.  He  agrees  with  some  of  the  Gnostic  doctrines  and  differs 
from  others,  not  setting  himself  to  follow  or  to  oppose  them  indiscrimi- 
nately, but  to  do  either  as  the  truth  seeme<l  to  him  to  require. 

There  are  two  methods  of  seeking  the  meaning  of  the  introduction  to 
the  fourth  Gospel  where  the  Johannean  doctrine  of  the  Logos  is  ood- 
densed.  We  may  study  it  grammatically,  or  historically  ;  morally,  or 
metaphysically ;  from  the  point  of  view  of  experimental  religious  faith, 
or  from  that  of  contemporary  speculative  philosophy.  lie  who  omit* 
either  of  these  ways  of  regarding  the  subject  must  arrive  at  an  mter^ 
pretation  essentially  defective.  Both  modes  of  investigation  are  indis^ 
pensable  for  acquiring  a  full  comprehension  of  the  expressions  employed 
and  the  thoughts  intended.  But  to  be  fitted  to  understand  the  theme 
in  its  historical  asj.)ect — which,  in  this  case,  for  purposes  of  criticism,  is 
by  far  the  more  im])ortant — one  must  be  intelligently  acquainted  with 
the  Hebrew  iiersonification  of  the  Wisdom,  also  of  the  Word,  of  Crod; 
with  the  Platonic  conception  of  archetypal  ideas ;  with  the  Alezandriaih 
Jewish  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Logos;  and  with  the  relevant  Gnostic  and 
Christian  speculation  and  phraseology  of  the  first  two  centuries.  Espe* 
cially  must  the  student  be  familiar  with  Philo,  who  was  an  eminent 
Platonic  Jewish  philosopher  and  a  celebrated  writer,  flourishing  previous 
to  the  composition  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  in  which,  indeed,  there  is  scarcely 
a  single  superhuman  predicate  of  Christ  which  may  not  })e  paralleled 
with  striking  closeness  from  his  extant  works.  In  all  these  fields  are 
found,  in  imjwrfect  proportions  and  fragments,  the  materials  which  ut 
developed  in  John's  belief  of  the  Logos  become  flesh.  To  present  all 
these  materials  here  would  bo  somewhat  out  of  place  and  would  re- 
quire too  much  room.  We  shall,  therefore,  simply  state,  as  briefly 
and  clearly  as  possible,  the  final  conclusions  to  which*  a  thorough  study 
has  led  us,  drawing  such  illustrations  as  we  do  advance  almost  entirely 
from  Philo.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  see  in  smallest  compass  and  most 
lucid  order  the  facts  requisite  for  the  formation  of  a  judgment  is  referred 
to  LUcke*s  **  Dissertation  on  the  Logos,"*  to  Norton's  "  Statement  <rf 
Reasons,"  and  to  Neander's  exposition  of  the  Johannean  theology  in 
his  "Planting  and  Training  of  the  Cliurch."  Nearly  every  thing  im- 
portant, both  external  and  internal,  is  collected  in  these  three  sources 
taken  together,  and  set  forth  with  great  candor,  power,  and  skill.  Dif- 
fering in  their  conclusions,  they  supply  pretty  adequate  means  for  tho 
independent  student  to  conclude  for  himself. 

In  the  first  place,  what  view  of  the  Father  himself,  the  absolute  Deity, 


1  There  is  an  English  translation  of  it,  hy  Professor  U.  R.  Nuyes,  in  tht  namben  of  the 
Exjuuiaer  for  MatcL  and  May,  1S40. 
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do  these  writings  present?  John  conceives  of  God — no  one  can  well 
collate  the  relevant  texts  in  his  works  without  perceiving  this — as  the 
one  perfect  and  eternal  Spirit,  in  himself  invisible  to  mortal  eyes, — the 
PefBonal  Love,  Life,  Truth,  Light,  'Mn  whom  is  no  darkness  at  all/' 
This  corresponds  entirely  with  the  purest  and  highest  idea  the  human 
mind  can  form  of  the  one  uncreated  infinite  God.  The  apostle,  then, 
going  back  to  the  period  anterior  to  the  material  creation,  and  soaring 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  sole  God,  does  not  conceive  of  him  as  being 
utterly  alone,  but  as  having  a  Son  with  him,  an  ''  only-begotten  Son,''  a 
beloved  companion  "before  the  foundation  of  the  world."  "In  the 
beginning  was  the  Logos,  and  the  Logos  was  with  God,  and  the  Logos 
was  God.  He  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.  All  things  were  made 
through  him,  and  without  him  was  nothing  made  that  was  made."  The 
true  explanation  of  these  words,  according  to  their  undeniable  historical 
and  their  unforced  grammatical  meaning,  is  as  follows.  Before  the  material 
creation,  when  God  was  yet  the  sole  being,  his  first  production,  the  Logos, 
was  a  Son,  at  once  the  image  of  himself  and  the  idea  of  the  yet  un- 
created world.  By  him — this  personal  Idea,  Son,  or  Logos — all  things 
were  afterward  created ;  or,  more  exactly,  through  him,  by  means  of  him, 
all  things  became, — that  is,  were  brought,  from  their  being  in  a  state  of 
conception  in  the  mind  of  Grod,  into  actual  existence  in  space  and  time. 
Thus  Philo  says,  "God  is  the  most  generic ;  second  is  the  Logos  of  God."' 
"The  Logos  is  the  first-begotten  Son.'"  "  The  Logos  of  God  is  above  the 
whole  world,  and  is  the  most  ancient  and  generic  of  all  that  had  a  begin- 
ning."* "  Nothing  intervenes  between  the  Logos  and  God  on  whom  he 
rests."*  "  This  sensible  world  is  the  junior  son  of  God ;  the  Senior  is  the 
Idea,"*  or  Logos.  "The  shadow  and  seeming  portrait  of  God  is  his 
Logos,  by  which,  as  by  an  assumed  instrument,  he  made  the  world.  As 
Grod  is  the  original  of  the  image  here  called  shadow,  so  this  image  becomes 
the  original  of  other  things."^  "  The  intelligible  world,  or  world  of 
archetypal  ideas,  is  the  Logos  of  the  world-creating  God;  as  an  intel- 
ligible or  ideal  city  is  the  thought  of  the  architect  reflecting  to  build  a 
sensible  city."*  "  Of  the  world,  God  is  the  cause  by  which,  the  four  ele- 
ments the  material  from  which,  the  Logos  the  instrument  through  which, 
the  goodness  of  the  Creator  the  end  for  which,  it  was  made."*  These 
citations  from  Philo  clearly  show,  in  various  stages  of  development,  that 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  which  began — first  arguing  to  the  Divine  Being 
from  human  analogies — ^with  separating  the  conception  of  a  plan  in  the 
mind  of  God  from  its  execution  in  fact ;  proceeded  with  personifying  that 
plan,  or  sum  of  ideas,  as  a  mediating  agent  between  motive  and  action, 
between  impulse  and  fulfilment;  and  ended  with  hypostatizing  the 
arranging  power  of  the  Divine  thought  as  a  separate  being,  his  intel- 
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lectual  image  or  Son,  his  first  and  perfect  production.  They  unequivo- 
cally express  these  thoughts :  that  God  is  the  only  being  who  was  from 
eternity ;  that  the  Logos  was  the  first-begotten,  antemundane  being ,  thut 
he  was  the  likeness,  image,  immediate  manifestation,  of  the  Father;  that 
he  was  the  medium  of  creation,  the  instrumental  means  in  the  outvrard 
formation  of  the  world.  History  shows  us  this  doctrine  unfolded  by 
minute  steps, — which  it  would  be  tedious  to  follow, — from  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  to  Philo   Judseus  and  John,   from  Plato   to   Justin   Martvr 

m 

and  Athanasius.     But  the  rapid  sketch  just  presented  may  be  sufficient 
now. 

When  it  is  written,  "  and  the  Logos  teas  God,"  the  meaning  is  noc 
strictly  literal.     To  guard  against  its  being  so  considered,  the  author 
tautologioally  repeats  what  he  had  said  immediately  before,  "  the  same 
was  in  the  beginning  tvith  God."    Upon  the  supposition  that  the  Logos  is 
strictly  identical  with  God.  the  verses  make  utter  nonsense.     •*  In  the 
beginning  was  God,  and  God  was  w^ith  God,  and  God  was  God.     God  wi« 
in  the  beginning  with  God.*'     But  suppose  the  Logos  to  mean  an  ante- 
mundane  but  subordinate  being,  who  was  a  perfect  image  or  likeness  of 
God,  and  the  sense  is  both  cleAr  and  satisfactory,  and  no  violence  is  done 
either  to  historical  data  or  to  grammaticul  demands.     **  And  the  Logos 
was  God," — that  is,  was  the  niiri'or  or  fac-simile  of  God.     So,  employing 
the  same  idiom,  we  are  accustomed  to  say  of  an  accurate  representation 
of  a  p<irson.  It  is  the  very  man   himself!     Or,  without  the  use  of  this 
idiom,  we  may  explain  the  exi)ression  "  the  Logos  was  God"  thus : — He 
stands  in  the  place  of  God  to  the  lower  tnvation :  practically  considered, 
he  is  as  God  to  us.     As  Philo  writes,  '*  To  the  wise  and  perfect  the  Most 
High  is  God ;  but  to  us,  imperfect  beings,  the  Logos — God's  interpreter^ 
is  God.">« 

The  inward  significance  of  the  Logos-doctrine,  in  all  its  degrees  and 
phases,  circumstantially  and  essentially,  from  first  to  last,  is  th<  repdatM 
ef  God.  God  himself,  in  himself,  is  conceived  as  absolutely  withdrawn 
beyond  the  apprehension  of  men,  in  boundless  immensity  and  inaccessible 
secrecy.  His  own  nature  is  hidden,  as  a  thought  is  hidden  in  the  mind: 
but  he  has  the  power  of  revealing  it,  as  a  thought  is  revealed  by  speaking 
it  in  a  word.  That  uttered  word  is  the  Ix)gos,  and  is  afterwards  conceived 
as  a  person,  and  as  creative,  then  &h  building  and  glorifying  the  world. 
All  of  God  that  is  sent  forth  from  passive  concealment  into  active  mani- 
festation is  the  Logos.  "The  term  Logos  comprehends,"  Norton  sayii 
**  all  the  attributes  of  God  manifeste<l  in  the  creation  and  government 
of  the  universe."  The  Logos  is  the  hypostasis  of  "  the  unfolded  por- 
tion," "  the  revealing  power,"  "  the  self-showing  faculty,"  "  the  manifest* 
ing  action,"  of  God.  The  essential  idea,  then,  concerning  the  Logos  is 
that  he  is  the  means  through  which  the  hidden  God  comes  to  the  cogni- 
zance of  his  creatures.     In  harmony  with  this  prevailing  philosophy  one 
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who  believed  the  Logos  to  have  been  incarnated  in  Christ  would  sup- 
fose  the  purpose  of  his  incarnation  to  be  the  fuller  revelation  of  God  to 
men.  And  Martineau  says,  **  The  view  of  revelation  which  is  implicated 
in  the  folds  of  the  Logos-doctrine  that  everywhere  pervades  the  fourth 
Gospel,  is  that  it  is  the  appearance  to  beings  who  have  something  of  a 
divine  spirit  within  them,  of  a  yet  diviner  without  them,  leading  them 
to  the  divinest  of  all,  who  embraces  them  both/'  This  is  a  fine  statement 
of  the  practical  religious  aspect  of  John's  conception  of  the  nature  and 
office  of  the  Savior. 

Since  he  regarded  (rod  as  personal  love,  life,  truth,  and  light,  and 
Christ,  the  embodied  Logos,  as  his  only-begotten  Son,  an  exact  image  of 
him  in  manifestation,  it  follows  that  John  regarded  Christ,  next  in  rank 
below  Qod,  as  personal  love,  life,  truth,  and  light ;  and  the  belief  that 
he  was  the  necessary  medium  of  communicating  these  Divine  blessings 
to  men  would  naturally  result.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  John  repeats, 
as  falling  from  the  lips  of  Christ,  all  the  declarations  required  by  and 
mpporting  such  an  hypothesis.N  **  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life."  "  No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me."  But  Philo,  too, 
had  written  before  in  precisely  the  same  strain.  Witness  the  correspond- 
ences between  the  following  quotations  respectively  from  John  and 
PhOo.  "  I  am  the  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven  to  give  life  to 
the  world.""  "  Whoso  eateth  my  body  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath 
eternal  life."^'  "Behold,  I  rain  bread  upon  you  from  heaven:  the 
heavenly  food  of  the  soul  is  the  word  of  God,  and  the  Divine  Logos,  from 
whom  all  eternal  instructions  and  wisdoms  flow.""  "The  bread  the 
Lord  gave  us  to  eat  was  his  word.""  "  Except  ye  eat  my  flesh  and  drink 
my  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you.""  "  He  alone  can  become  the  heir  of 
incorporeal  and  divine  things  whose  whole  soul  is  filled  with  the  salu- 
brious Word.""  **  Every  one  that  seeth  the  Son  and  believeth  on  him 
thall  have  everlasting  life.""  "  He  strains  every  nerve  towards  the 
highest  Divine  Logos,  who  is  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  in  order  that,  draw- 
ing firom  that  spring,  he  may  escape  death  and  win  everlasting  life."" 
**  I  am  the  living  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven :  if  any  man  eat 
of  this  bread  he  shall  live  forever.""  "  Lifting  up  his  eyes  to  the  ether, 
man  receives  manna,  the  Divine  Logos,  heavenly  and  immortal  nourish- 
ment for  the  rightrdesiring  soul."*  "  God  is  the  perennial  fountain  of 
life ;  God  is  the  fountain  of  the  most  ancient  Logos."^  "  As  the  living 
Father  hath  sent  me,  and  T  live  by  the  Father,  so  he  that  eateth  me,  even 
he  shall  live  by  me.""  Does  it  not  seem  perfectly  plain  that  John's 
doctrine  of  the  Christ  is  at  bottom  identical  with  Philo's  doctrine  of  the 
Logos?    The  difference  of  development  in  the  two  doctrines,  so  far  as 
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there  is  a  difference,  is  that  the  latter  view  is  philosophical,  abstract ;  the 
former,  practical,  historical.  Philo  describes  the  Logos  ideally,  filling  the 
supersensible  sphere,  mediating  between  the  world  and  God ;  John  ppfr- 
sents  him  really,  incarnated  as  a  man,  effecting  the  redemption  of  our 
race.  The  same  dignity,  the  same  offices,  are  predicated  of  him  by  both. 
John  declares,  "  In  him  [the  Divine  Logos]  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the 
light  of  men.''"  Philo  asserts,  **  Nothing  is  more  luminous  and  irradi- 
ating than  the  Divine  Logos,  by  the  participation  of  whom  other  thingi 
expel  darkness  and  gloom,  earnestly  desiring  to  partake  of  living 
light."^  John  speaks  of  Christ  as  "  the  only-begotten  Son,  who  is  in 
the  bosom  of  the  F'ather."^  Pliilo  says,  **  The  Logos  is  the  first-begotten 
Son  of  God,"  "between  whom  and  God  nothing  intervenes."*  John 
writes,  "The  Son  of  man  will  give  you  the  food  of  everlasting  life;  for 
him  hath  God  the  Father  sealed.""  Philo  writes,  "The  stamp  of  the 
seal  of  God  is  the  immortal  Logos."®  Wo  have  this  from  John: — "He 
was  manifested  to  take  awav  our  sins ;  and  in  him  is  no  sin.""  And  thif 
from  Philo: — "The  Divine  Logos  is  free  from  all  sins,  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary."** 

The  Johnnnean  Christ  is  the  Philonoan  Logos  born  into  the  world  •• 
a  man.  "  And  the  Tx>gos  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  full  of 
grace  and  trutli."  The  sul>8tance  of  what  has  thus  far  been  established 
may  now  be  concisely  stated.  The  essential  thought,  whether  the  sub- 
ject be  metaphysically  or  practically  considered,  is  this.  God  is  the 
eternal,  infinite  personality  of  love  and  truth,  life  and  light.  The  LogiOB 
is  his  first-born  Son,  his  exact  image,  the  reproduction  of  his  being,  the 
next  lower  personality  of  love  and  truth,  life  and  light,  the  instrument 
for  creating  and  ruling  the  world,  the  revelation  of  God,  the  medium  of 
communication  between  God  and  his  works.  Girist  is  that  Logos  come 
upon  the  earth  as  a  man  to  save  the  perishing,  proving  his  pre-existenoe 
and  superhuman  nature  by  his  miraculous  knowledge  and  works.  Thit 
the  belief  expressed  in  the  last  sentence  is  correctly  attributed  to  John 
will  be  repeatedly  substantiated  before  the  close  of  this  chapter:  ia 
regard  to  the  statements  in  the  preceding  sentences  no  further  proof  i* 
thought  necessary. 

With  the  aid  of  a  little  repetition,  we  will  now  attempt  to  moke  a  step 
of  progress.  The  tokens  of  energy,  order,  splendor,  beneficence,  in  the 
imiverse,  are  not,  according  to  John,  as  we  have  seen,  the  effects  of 
angelic  personages,  emanating  gods.  Gnostic  leons,  but  are  the  working 
of  the  self-revealing  power  of  the  one  true  and  eternal  God, — ^this  power 
being  conceived  by  John,  according  to  the  philosophy  of  his  age,  w  • 
proper  person,  God's  instrument  in  creation.  Reason,  life,  light,  love, 
grace,  righteousness, — kindred  terms  so  thickly  scattered  over  his  pages. 
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— are  not  to  him,  as  they  were  to  the  Gnostics,  separate  beings,  but  are 
Uie  rery  working  of  the  Logos,  consubstantial  manifestations  of  God's 
nature  and  attributes.  But  mankind,  fallen  into  folly  and  vice,  perversity 
and  sin,  lying  in  darkness,  were  ignorant  that  these  Divine  qualities  were 
in  reality  mediate  exhibitions  of  God,  immediate  exhibitions  of  the  Logos. 
**  The  light  was  shining  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  comprehended  it 
not."  Then,  to  reveal  to  men  the  truth,  to  regenerate  them  and  con- 
join them  through  himself  with  the  Father  in  the  experience  of  eternal 
life,  the  hypostatized  Logos  left  his  transcendent  glory  in  heaven  and 
came  into  the  world  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  "  No  man  hath  seen  God 
at  any  time :  the  only-begotten  Son  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
he  hath  revealed  him."  "  I  came  down  from  heaven  to  do  the  will  of 
Uim  that  sent  me.'*  This  will  is  that  all  who  see  and  believe  on  the 
Son  shall  have  everlasting  life.  ''God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave 
his  only-begotten  iSon,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  *'The  bread  of  God  is  lie  who 
oometh  down  from  heaven  and  giveth  life  to  the  world."  The  doctrine 
of  the  pre-existence  of  souls,  and  of  their  being  born  into  the  world  in 
the  flesh,  was  rife  in  Judea  when  this  Gospel  was  written,  and  is  repeat- 
edly alluded  to  in  it."  That  John  applies  this  doctrine  to  Christ  in  the 
following  and  in  other  instances  is  obvious.  **  Before  Abraham  wa.s, 
I  am."  **  I  came  forth  from  the  Father  and  am  come  into  the  world." 
*•  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before 
the  world  was."  "  What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  ascend  up 
where  he  was  before?"  As  for  ourselves,  we  do  not  see  how  it  is  pos- 
sible for  any  unpr^udiced  person,  after  studying  the  fourth  Gospel 
fidthfully  with  the  requisite  helps,  to  doubt  that  the  writer  of  it  believed 
that  Jesus  pre-existed  as  the  Divine  Logos,  and  that  he  became  incarnate 
to  reveal  the  Father  and  to  bring  men  into  the  experience  of  true  eternal 
life.  John  declares  this,  in  his  first  epistle,  in  so  many  words,  saying, 
"  The  living  Logos,  the  eternal  life  which  was  with  the  Father  from  the 
beginning,  was  manifested  unto  us  ;"  and,  "  God  sent  his  only-begotten 
Son  into  the  world  that  we  might  live  through  him."  Whether  the  doc- 
trine thus  set  forth  was  really  entertained  and  taught  by  Jesus  himself, 
or  whether  it  is  the  interpretation  put  on  his  language  by  one  whose  mind 
was  fall  of  the  notions  of  the  age,  are  distinct  questions.  With  the  settle- 
ment of  these  questions  we  are  not  now  concerned :  such  a  discussion 
would  be  more  appropriate  when  examining  the  genuine  meaning  of  the 
words  of  Christ.  All  that  is  necessary  here  is  the  suggestion  that  when 
we  show  the  theological  system  of  John  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  that  is  the  true  teaching  of  Christ.  Having  adopted  the  Logos-doc- 
trine, it  might  tinge  and  turn  his  thoughts  and  words  when  reporting; 
from  memory,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  the  discourses  of  his  Mastor. 
He  mi|^t  luiconsciously,  under  such  an  influence,  represent  literally 
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what  was  figuratively  intended,  and  reflect  from  his  own  mind  lights  and 
shades,  associations  and  meanings,  over  all  or  much  of  what  he  wrote. 
There  are  philosophical  and  literary  peculiarities  which  have  forced 
many  of  the  best  critics  to  make  this  distinction  between  the  intended 
meaning  of  Christ's  declarations  as  he  uttered  them,  and  their  received 
meaning  as  this  evangelist  reported  them.  Norton  says,  "  Whether  St 
John  did  or  did  not  adopt  the  Platonic  conception  of  the  Logos  is  ft 
question  not  important  to  be  settled  in  order  to  determine  our  own 
judgment  concerning  its  truth. '"^  Llicke  has  written  to  the  same  effect, 
but  more  fully : — '*  We  are  allowed  to  distinguish  the  sense  in  which 
John  understood  the  words  of  Christ,  from  the  original  sense  in  which 
Christ  used  them."» 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  all  that  has  been  brought  forward,  thus  fkr, 
there  is  not  the  faintest  hint  of  the  now  current  notion  of  the  Trinity. 
The  idea  put  forth  by  John  is  not  at  all  allied  with  the  idea  that  the  infi- 
nite God  himself  assumed  a  human  shape  to  wiilk  the  earth  and  undergo 
mortal  sufferings.  It  is  simply  said  that  that  manifested  and  revealing 
portion  of  the  Divine  attributes  which  constituted  the  hypoetatized  Logos 
was  incarnated  and  displayed  in  a  perfect,  sinless  sample  of  man,  thus 
exhibiting  to  the  w^orld  a  finite  image  of  God.  We  will  illustrate  fhif 
doctrine  with  reference  to  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  it  in  regard  to 
human  nature.  John  repeatedly  says,  in  effect,  **God  is  truth,"  "God is 
light,"  "  God  is  love,"  "  God  is  life."  He  likewise  says  of  the  Savior,  "In 
him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men,"  and  reports  him  assay- 
ing of  himself,  "  I  am  the  truth,"  "I  am  the  life,"  "  I  am  the  light  of 
the  world."  The  fundamental  meaning  of  these  declarations — so  nume- 
rous, striking,  and  varied  in  the  writings  of  John — Ls,  that  all  those  quili- 
ties  which  the  consciousness  of  humanity  has  recognised  as  Divine  ftre 
consubstantial  with  the  being  of  God ;  that  all  the  reflections  of  them  in 
nature  and  man  belong  to  the  Logos,  the  eldest  Son,  the  first  production^ 
of  God ;  and  that  in  Jesus  their  personality,  the  very  Logos  himself,  was 
consciously  embodied,  to  be  brought  nearer  to  men,  to  be  exemplified 
and  recommended  to  them.  Reason,  power,  truth,  light,  love,  blessed- 
ness, are  not  individual  oeons,  members  of  a  hierarchy  of  deities,  but  ire 
the  revealing  elements  of  the  one  true  God.  The  personality  of  the 
abstract  and  absolute  fulness  of  all  these  substantial  qualities  is  God. 
The  personality  of  the  discerj)ted  portion  of  them  shown  in  the  univene 
is  the  Logos.  Now,  that  latter  personality  Christ  was.  Consequentlj, 
while  he  was  a  man,  he  was  not  merely  a  man,  but  was  also  a  81lpe^ 
natural  messenger  from  heaven,  sent  into  the  world  to  impersonate  the 
image  of  God  under  the  condition  of  humanity,  free  fVom  every  sinfol 
defect  and  spot.  Thus,  being  the  manifesting  representative  of  the 
Father,  he  could  say,  **  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  [virtually]  seen  the 
Father."      Not  that  they  were  identical  in  person,  but  that  they  were 
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simihir  in  nature  and  character,  spirit  and  design:  both  were  eternal 
holiness,  love,  truth,  and  life.  "  1  and  my  Father  are  one  thing/'  (in 
essence,  not  in  personality.)  Nothing  can  be  more  unequivocally  pro- 
nounced than  the  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father — that  the 
Father  sent  him,  that  he  could  do  nothing  without  the  Father,  that  his 
Father  was  greater  than  he,  that  his  testimony  was  confirmed  by  the 
Father's — in  a  hundred  places  by  John,  both  as  author  writing  his  own 
words  and  as  interpreter  reporting  Christ's.  There  is  not  a  text  in  the 
record  that  implies  Christ's  identity  with  Grod,  but  only  his  identity  with 
the  Logos.  The  identity  of  the  Logos  with  (xod  is  elementary,  not  per^ 
aonal.  Trom  this  view  it  follows  that  every  man  who  possesses,  knows, 
and  exhibits  the  elements  of  the  Divine  life,  the  characteristics  of  God, 
is  in  that  degree  a  son  of  God,  Christ  being  pre-eminently  the  Son  on 
account  of  his  pre-eminent  likeness,  his  supernatural  divinity,  as  the 
incarnate  Logos. 

That  the  apostle  held  and  taught  this  conclusion  appears,  first,  from 
the  fact,  otherwise  inexplicable,  that  he  records  the  same  sublime  state- 
ments concerning  all  good  Christians,  with  no  other  qualification  than 
that  of  degree,  that  he  does  concerning  Christ  himself.  Was  Jesus  the 
Son  of  God  ?  "  To  as  many  as  received  him  he  gave  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  God."  There  is  in  Philo  a  passage  corresponding  remarkably 
with  this  one  from  John : — ''  Those  who  have  knowledge  of  the  truth  are 
properly  called  sons  of  God :  he  who  is  still  unfit  to  be  named  a  son  of 
God  should  endeavor  to  fashion  himself  to  the  first-born  Logos  of  God."^ 
Was  Jesus  "from  above,"  while  wicked  men  were  "from  beneath"? 
"  They  are  not  of  the  world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world."  Was  Jesus 
sent  among  men  with  a  special  commission  ?  "  As  thou  hast  sent  me 
into  the  world,  even  so  have  I  also  sent  them  into  the  world."  Was 
Jesus  the  subject  of  a  peculiar  glory,  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Father  ? 
"  The  glory  which  thou  gavest  me  I  have  given  them,  that  they  may  be 
one,  even  as  we  are  one."  Had  Jesus  an  inspiration  and  a  knowledge 
not  vouchsafed  to  the  princes  of  this  world  ?  "  Ye  have  an  unction  from 
the  Holy  One,  and  ye  know  all  things."  Did  Jesus  perform  miraculous 
works  ?  "  He  that  believeth  on  me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  do 
also."  In  the  light  of  the  general  principle  laid  down, — ^that  God  is  the 
actual  fulness  of  truth  and  love  and  light  and  blessedness  ;  that  Christ, 
the  Logos,  is  the  manifested  impersonation  of  them ;  and  that  all  men 
who  receive  him  partake  of  their  Divine  substance  and  er\joy  their  pre- 
rogative,— ^the  texts  just  cited,  and  numerous  other  similar  ones,  are 
transparent.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  on  any  other  hypothesis  tliey  can 
be  made  to  express  an  intelligible  and  consistent  meaning. 

Secondly,  we  are  brought  to  the  same  conclusion  by  the  synonymous 
use  and  frequent  interchange  of  different  terms  in  the  Johannean 
writings     Not  only  it  is  said,  "  Whoever  is  bom  of  God  cannot  siu/'  b\xt 
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it  is  also  written,  "  Every  one  tliat  doetli  righteousness  is  born  of  God ;" 
and  again,  *' Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is  bom  of  God." 
In  other  words,  having  a  good  character  and  leading  a  just  life,  heartily 
receiving  and  obeying  the  revelation  made  by  Christ,  are  identioil 
phrases.  "  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life."  *'  Whosoever  transgresseth 
and  abideth  not  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ  hath  not  God.*'  '*  This  is  the 
victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith"  in  the  doctrine  of 
Christ.  **  He  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God  and  Grod  in  him.*' 
**  He  that  keepeth  the  commandments  dwelleth  in  God  and  God  in  him/' 
>*  llo  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,  God  dwelleth  in  him 
and  ho  in  God."  *'  He  that  doeth  good  is  of  God."  "  God  hath  given  to 
u.^  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son."  "  The  Son  of  God  ia  come, 
and  hath  given  us  an  understanding  that  we  may  know  the  true  God  and 
eternal  life."  From  these  citations,  and  from  other  passages  which  will 
readily  occur,  we  gather  the  following  pregnant  results.  To  "do  the 
truth,"  "walk  in  the  truth,"  "walk  in  the  light,"  "keep  the  command- 
ments," "do  righteousness,"  "abide  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,"  "  do  the 
will  of  God,"  "do  good,"  "dwell  in  Icfve,"  "abide  in  Christ,"  "abide in 
God,"  "abide  in  life," — nil  are  expressions  meaning  precisely  the  same 
thing.  They  all  signify  essentially  the  conscious  possession  of  goodncM; 
in  other  words,  the  practical  adoption  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesw; 
or,  in  still  other  terms,  the  personal  assimilation  of  the  spiritna)  realities 
of  the  Logos,  which  are  love,  life,  truth,  light.  Jesus  having  been  sent 
into  the  world  to  exemplify  the  characteristics  and  claims  of  the  Father, 
and  to  regenerate  men  from  unbelief  and  sin  to  faith  and  righteousaesB, 
those  who  were  walking  in  darkness,  believers  of  lies  and  doers  of  un- 
righteousness, those  who  were  abiding  in  alienation  and  death,  might 
by  receiving  and  following  him  be  restored  to  the  favor  of  God  and  paM 
from  darkness  and  death  into  life  and  light.  "This  is  eternal  life,  that 
they  should  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou 
hast  sent." 

The  next  chief  point  in  the  doctrine  of  John  is  his  belief  in  an  evil 
>)eing,  the  personality  of  wickedness,  and  the  relation  between  him  and 
bad  men.  There  have  been,  from  the  early  centuries,  keen  disputes  on 
the  question  whether  this  apostle  uses  the  terms  devil  and  evil  one  with 
literal  belief  or  with  figurative  accommodation.  We  have  not  a  doubt 
that  the  former  is  the  true  view.  The  popular  denial  of  the  existence 
of  evil  spirits,  with  an  arch-demon  over  them,  is  the  birth  of  a  philooophy 
much  later  than  the  npostolic  age.  The  use  of  the  term  "  devil"  merdy 
as  the  poetic  or  ethical  personification  of  the  seductive  influences  of  the 
world  is  the  fniit  of  theological  speculation  neither  originated  nor 
adopted  by  the  Jewish  prophets  or  by  the  Christian  apostles.  Whoso 
will  remember  the  prevailing  faith  of  the  Jews  at  that  time,  and  the  gene- 
ral state  of  speculative  opinion,  and  will  recollect  the  education  of  John, 
and  notice  the  particular  manner  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  sul^jeot 
throughout  his  epistles  and  \n  \\\ft  Ye\>ov\&  o^  ^^  d^^a^^wx^fta  oC  Jetiu,  we 
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tkink  will  be  convinced  that  the  Johannean  system  includes  a  belief  in 
the  actual  existence  of  Satan  according  to  the  current  Pharisaic  dogma 
of  that  age.  It  is  not  to  be  disguised,  either,  that  the  investigations  of 
the  ablest  critics  have  led  an  overwhelming  majority  of  them  to  this  in- 
terpretation. ''  I  write  unto  you,  young  men,  because  ye  have  overcome 
the  evil  one."  "  He  that  is  begotten  of  God  guardeth  himself,  and  tlie 
evil  one  toucheth  him  not."  **  He  that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil, 
for  the  devil  sinneth  from  the  beginning."  "  Whosoever  is  born  of  God 
cannot  ein.  In  this  the  children  of  God  are  manifest,  and  the  children 
of  the  devil."  "  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil,  and  his  lusts  ye  will 
do."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these,  and  other  passages  of  a  kindred 
and  complementary  nature,  yield  the  following  view.  Good  men  are 
allied  to  God,  because  their  characteristics  are  the  same  as  his, — truth, 
light,  love,  life,  righteousness.  **  As  he  is,  so  are  we  in  this  world."  Bad 
men  are  allied  to  the  devil,  because  their  characteristics  are  the  same  as 
his, — ^ialaehood,  darkness,  hatred,  death,  sin.  *'Cain,  who  slew  his 
brother,  was  of  the  evil  one."  The  facts,  then,  of  the  great  moral  pro- 
blem of  the  world,  according  to  John,  were  thcii^.  God  is  the  infinite 
Father,  whose  nature  and  attributes  comprehend  all  holy,  beautiful,  de- 
sirable realities,  and  who  would  draw  mankind  to  his  blessed  embrace 
forever.  The  goodness,  illumination,  and  joy  of  holy  souls  reflect  his 
holiness  and  display  his  reign.  The  devil  is  the  great  spirit  of  wicked- 
ness, whose  attributes  comprehend  all  evil,  dark,  fearful  realities,  and 
who  entices  mankind  to  sin.  The  wickedness,  gloom,  and  misery 
of  oorrupt  souls  reveal  his  likeness  and  his  kingdom.  The  former 
manifests  himself  in  the  glories  of  the  world  and  in  the  divine  qualities 
of  the  souL  The  latter  manifests  himself  in  the  whole  history  of  tempta- 
tion and  sin  and  in  the  vicious  tendencies  of  the  heart.  Good  men, 
those  possessing  pre-eminently  the  moral  qualities  of  God,  are  his  chil- 
dren, are  bom  of  him, — that  is,  are  inspired  and  led  by  him.  Bad 
men«  those  possessing  in  a  ruling  degree  the  qualities  of  the  devil,  are 
his  children,  are  bom  of  him, — that  is,  are  animated  and  governed  by 
his  spirit. 

Whether  the  evangelist  gave  to  his  own  mind  any  philosophical 
Aooount  of  the  origin  and  destiny  of  the  devil  or  not  is  a  question  con- 
cerning which  his  writings  are  not  explicit  enough  for  us  to  determine. 
In  the  b^inning  he  represents  God  as  making,  by  means  of  the  Logos, 
all  things  that  were  made,  and  his  light  as  shining  in  darkness  that  com- 
prehended it  not.  Now,  he  may  have  conceived  of  matter  as  uncreated, 
eternally  existing  in  formless  night,  the  ground  of  the  devil's  being,  and 
may  have  limited  the  work  of  creation  to  breaking  up  the  sightless 
chaos,  defining  it  into  orderly  shapes,  filling  it  with  light  and  motion, 
and  peopUng  it  with  children  of  heaven.  Such  was  the  Persian  faith, 
fftT»MltMi»  ^  that  time  to  the  Jews.  Neander,  with  others,  objocta  \o 
this  view  that  it  would  destroy  John's  monotheism  and  maW^  Yutsi  ^ 
dnalisl^  m  heliererin  two  aelf-existenta^  aboriginal  and  ever\a&l\u|^  OiiiXski^o- 
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nists.  It  only  needs  to  be  observed,  in  reply,  that  John  was  not  a  phi- 
losopher of  such  thorough  dialectic  training  as  to  render  it  impoesible 
for  inconsistencies  to  coexist  in  his  thoughts.  In  fact,  any  one  who  will 
examine  the  beliefs  of  even  such  men  as  Origen  and  Augustine  will  per- 
ceive that  such  an  objection  is  not  valid.  Some  writers  of  ability  and 
eminence  have  tried  to  maintain  that  the  Johannean  conception  of  Satao 
was  of  some  exalted  archangel  who  apostatized  from  the  law  of  God  and 
fell  from  heaven  into  the  abyss  of  night,  sin,  and  woe.  Tliey  could  have 
been  led  to  such  an  hypothesis  only  by  i)reconceived  notions  and  prqu- 
dices,  because  there  is  not  in  John's  writings  even  the  obscurest  intima* 
tion  of  such  a  doctrine.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  written  that  the  devil  is  a 
liar  and  the  father  of  lies  fnym  the  hcginnxng^ — the  same  phrase  osed  to  de- 
note the  primitive  companionship  of  God  and  his  Logos  anterior  to  the 
creation.  The  devil  is  spoken  of  by  John,  with  prominent  consistency, 
as  bearing  the  same  relation  to  darkness,  falsehood,  sin,  and  death  that 
God  bears  to  light,  truth,  righteousness,  and  life, — that  is,  as  being  their 
original  personality  and  source.  Whether  the  belief  itself  be  true  or  not, 
be  reconcilable  with  pure  Cliristianity  or  not,  in  our  opinion  John  un- 
doubtedly held  the  belief  of  the  personality  of  the  source  of  wiokednefly 
and  supposed  that  the  great  body  of  mankind  had  been  seduced  \i$ 
him  from  the  free  service  of  heaven,  and  had  become  infatuated  in  hii 
bondage. 

Just  here  in  the  scheme  of  Christianity  arises  the  necessity,  appean 
the  profound  significance  in  the  apostolic  belief,  of  that  disinterested 
interference  of  God .  through  his  revelation  in  Christ  which  aimed  to 
bredk  the  reigning  power  of  sin  and  redeem  lost  men  from  the  tyranny 
of  Satan.  "  For  this  purpose  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested,  that  he 
might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil."  That  is  to  say,  the  revelation  of 
the  nature  and  will  of  God  in  the  works  of  the  creation  and  in  the  human 
soul  was  not  enough,  even  when  aided  by  the  law  of  Moses,  to  preserve  men 
in  the  truth  and  the  life.  They  had  been  seduced  by  the  evil  one  into 
sin,  alienated  from  the  Divine  favor,  and  plunged  in  darkness  and  death. 
A  fuller,  more  powerful  manifestation  of  the  character,  claims,  attractions 
of  the  Father  was  necessary  to  recall  the  benighted  wanderers  from  their 
lost  state  and  restore  them  to  those  right  relations  and  to  tliat  consdons 
communion  with  God  in  which  alone  true  life  consists.  Then,  and  for 
that  purpose,  Jesus  Christ  was  commissioned  to  appear, — a  pre-existent 
being  of  most  exalted  rank,  migrating  from  the  super-stellar  sphere  into 
this  world,  to  embody  and  mirror  forth  through  the  flesh  those  ofaano- 
teristics  which  are  the  natural  attributes  of  God  the  Father  and  the 
essential  conditions  of  heaven  the  home.  In  him  the  glorious  features 
of  the  Divinity  were  miniatured  on  a  finite  scale  and  perfectly  exhibited, 
**  thus  revealing,''  (as  Neander  says,  in  his  exposition  of  John's  doctrine,) 
"  for  the  first  time,  in  a  comprehensible  manner,  what  a  being  thatCk>d  is 
whose  holy  personality  man  was  created  to  represent."    So  Philo  aaya, 
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"  The  LogOB  is  the  image  of  God,  and  man  is  the  image  of  the  Logos."*^ 
Therefore,  according  to  this  view,  man  is  the  image  of  the  image  of  God. 
The  dimmed,  imperfect  reflection  of  the  Father,  originally  shining  in 
nature  and  the  soul,  would  enable  all  who  had  not  suppressed  it  and  lost 
the  knowledge  of  it,  to  recognise  at  once  and  adore  the  illuminated  image 
of  Him  manifested  and  moving  before  them  in  the  person  of  the  Son ; 
the  faint  gleams  of  Divine  qualities  yet  left  within  their  souls  would  spon- 
taneously blend  with  the  full  splendors  irradiating  the  form  of  the  in- 
spired and  immaculate  Christ.  Thus  they  would  enter  into  a  new  and 
intensified  communion  with  God,  and  experience  an  unparalleled  depth 
of  peace  and  joy,  an  inspired  assurance  of  eternal  life.  But  those  who,  by 
worldliness  and  wickedness,  had  obscured  and  destroyed  all  their  natural 
knowledge  of  God  and  their  affinities  to  him,  being  without  the  inward 
preparation  and  susceptibility  for  the  Divine  which  the  Savior  embodied 
and  manifested,  would  not  be  able  to  receive  it,  and  thus  would  pass  an 
infallible  sentence  upon  themselves.  '*  When  the  Ck)mforter  is  come,  he 
will  convict  the  world  of  sin,  because  they  believe  not  on  me.''  "  He 
that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  eternal  life ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  is 
condemned  already,  in  that  he  loveth  darkness  rather  than  light.'' 
•*  Hereby  know  we  the  spirit  of  truth  and  the  spirit  of  error :  he  that 
knoweth  God  heareth  us  ;  he  that  is  not  of  God  heareth  not  us."  *' Who 
u  a  liar  but  he  that  denieth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  ?"  The  idea  is,  that 
such  a  denial  must  be  caused  by  inward  depravity,  could  only  spring  from 
an  evil  character. 

In  the  ground-thought  just  presented  we  may  find  the  explanation  of 
the  seemingly  obscure  and  confused  use  of  terms  in  the  following  in- 
stances, and  learn  to  understand  more  fully  John's  idea  of  the  efifect  of 
qiiritual  contact  with  Christ.  *'  He  that  doeth  righteousness  is  born  of 
God."  "  He  that  believeth  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ  is  born  of  God."  "  He 
that  denieth  the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the  Father."  "  He  that  hath  the 
Son  hath  life."  These  passages  all  become  perspicuous  and  concordant 
in  view  of  John's  conception  of  the  inward  unity  of  truth,  or  the  uni- 
Tcrsal  oneness  of  the  Divine  life,  in  God,  in  Christ,  in  all  souls  that  par- 
take of  it.  A  character  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  God  will,  by 
Tirtne  of  its  inherent  light  and  affinity,  recognise  the  kindred  attributes 
or  characteristics  of  God,  wherever  manifested.  He  who  perceives  and 
the  Divinity  in  the  character  of  Christ  proves  thereby  that  he 
prepared  to  receive  it  by  kindred  qualities  residing  in  himself, — 
proves  thai  he  was  distinctively  of  God.  He  who  fails  to  perceive  the 
peculiar  glory  of  Christ  proves  thereby  that  he  was  alienated  and  blinded 
by  sin  and  darkness,  distinctively  of  the  evil  one.  Varying  the  expres- 
sion to  illustrate  the  thought,  if  the  light  and  warmth  of  a  living  love 
of  €k>d  were  in  a  soul,  it  would  necessarily,  when  brought  into  contact 
with  the  concentrated  radiance  of  Divinity  incarnated  and  beaming  in 
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''Iiri«t,  fiYffl  n  umvt'  fcrvfiit,  consKMOiis,  and  abiding  union  with  the 
l''iitli<T  than  ('III  I  Id  Im*  known  iM'foro  hr  was  thus  revealed.  But  if  iniqui- 
iti-N,  hi n fill  lii-tH,  |)iis*4i>sHin^  th<*  sou],  had  made*  it  hard  and  cold,  eren  the 
hlii/f  of  MiMtilcKN  virtiK'M  and  ininuruloiis  endowments  in  the  manifestinf 
Mi*rr%iidi  wouM  III-  tli<>  radiation  of  light  upon  darkness  insensible  to  IL 
'rhiTi'fori',  thi*  pn'smlation  of  this  Divine  contents  of  the  soul  or  cbs- 
riu'iiT  lit'  .Ii'Mim  to  ditVi*n*nt  jxTsons  was  an  unerring  test  of  their  pre* 
viiiiiH  moral  staff :  tlio  p>od  would  a^iprehend  him  with  a  thrill  of 
nni-iim,  tin*  liail  woiild  not.  To  Iiavo  the  Son,  to  have  the  Father^  to 
I  I.I  VI'  till*  I  rut  it,  to  hav«'  otiTnal  Iifi\ — nW  are  the  same  thing:  hence, 
wlii-ri'  ono  is  pri'dii-ativl  or  «l(>nii'd  all  are  j>redicated  or  denied. 

t*ontinuin>;  our  invr>tipition.  wo  sliall  find  the  distinction  drawn  of  i 
•n-niual  .«r  |M«ris!iin.i:  Iit\'  and  a  spiritual  or  otemal  life.  The  term  world 
\Lv.-,,.o  i>  usi»d  1«v  .K»!in  apparontly  in  two  ditforent  senses.  Fir«t  it 
'^iMMus  to  Hi:>nity  all  ntankind.  dividoil  Munetimes  into  the  unbelievnf 
and  tho  nnistiaiiN.  *'('iirist  i>  tlio  pn^pitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for 
our**  onlx.  I'ut  aKo  tor  ilio  sins  of  tho  whole  world."  "God  sent  nothii 
Vmi  to  o.  Midi  inn  I  ho  world,  but  that  tho  world  through  him  might  be 
s.i\*'d  "  It  i«.  nndt-niabU-  that  "world"  horo  means  not  the  earth.  Uit 
th»'  luiu  on  thi'  iMrsh.  Svondly.  "world"  in  the  dialect  of  John  metw 
a\\  tho  o>  d.  all  tho  \ '.f.jTin;:  tvwor.  of  tho  notorial  creation.  ^'yoweluD 
ilio  rvu\v>*  ot'  jl'.'.x  Wv^rld  lo  ^Ms?  ou:."  It  is  not  meant  that  thisistfae 
.Ix'mI^  >*>»vM.  Kv.o.i>o  .^'^.n  vKv'.i'.V'i  in  tho  Nv^nniiias  that  God  made  it: 
^ul  ho  v.io.u'.x  \\\.\i  .\\\  xi..jN'''o  ii'.rtut-nw  ^^ »:::«•#  t'rom  the  darknee*  of 
".i.»iu-i  f'iiV'.'v.::  .kj^i  V*'.  :ho  V\i\\',  o!*  IVvirv.ty.  and  br  a  figuz^  he  mx% 
wo; M.  ■  '.■•..M".-  r.ji  ,!..'  x\  N  ■-•■.  :V.o  w  .^r*..l.  "v.rMr. *:"■.;:  aII  the  foUiei^. vaaitxA. 
>nv  Nodiu-i'.w  ".^T*-.Lv»'.vVv  ot'  !:■.-.'  i.'.rv  av.  i  Oikr:hy.  the  tem|^>cal  uA 
'^v'.x-.i.fc;  \\\  '.V.^  /t>o  ',*  •  \»\  .*  .''!  ::•.•  •■*  --*.  i  :'.!-:\ir.*  Alit'.cvs  i>f>evi*e5T  wiiai 
'^    ^■\y•A^x*^■^.i    V\  ■".  vL'r-  1*  •"•l    .- ^-  ■    ■  ■■  Lov-*    Dot    the  wwii 

"..-.' ^■.■-    .'•.,'        •■^>  '.^.i'.   .*-v  •••.  :"■.•  ^  ■"'.  i      ':'  irr  rii*n  Ir-ve  ihewvriJ. 
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piritaal  hope  and  joy,  whose  stream  of  life  flows  unto  eternity.  Tlie 
win  sensualist  and  hollow  worldling  has  no  true  life  in  him :  his  love 
MMshes  not  beyond  the  grave.  The  loyal  servant  of  duty  and  devout 
fotshipper  of  God  has  a  spirit  of  conscious  superiority  to  death  and 
Mivion:  though  the  sky  fall,  and  the  mountains  melt,  and  the  seas 
kde,  he  knows  he  shall  survive,  because  immaterial  truth  and  love  are 
iHithleas.  The  whole  thought  contained  in  the  texts  we  are  considering 
•  embodied  with  singular  force  and  beauty  in  the  following  passage  from 
Mie  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus: — "  Who  would  have  immortal 
fife  most  beware  of  outward  things,  and  seek  inward  truth,  purity,  and 
[kith :  for  the  treacherous  and  evanescent  world  flies  from  its  votaries, 
like  the  mirage,  or  devil-car,  which  moves  so  swiftly  that  one  cannot 
iBoend  it."  The  mere  negation  of  real  life  or  blessedness  is  predicated 
of  the  careless  worldling ;  positive  death  or  miserable  condemned  unrest 
is  predicated  of  the  bad-hearted  sinner.  Both  these  classes  of  men, 
upon  accepting  Christ, — that  is,  upon  owning  the  Divine  chai'acteristics 
iaeamate  in  him,— enter  upon  a  purified,  exalted,  and  new  experience. 
"He  that  hates  his  brother  is  a  murderer  and  abides  in  death.''  *'  We 
know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the 
brethren."  This  new  experience  is  distinctively,  emphatically,  life ;  it  is 
niiitaal  peace,  joy,  trust,  communion  with  God,  and  therefore  immortal. 
It  brings  with  it  its  own  sufficient  evidence,  leaving  its  possessor  free 
from  misgiving  doubts,  conscious  of  his  eternity.  '*  He  that  believeth  on 
Ike  Son  of  God  hath  the  witness  in  himself."  "  Hereby  know  we  that 
m  dwell  in  him  and  he  in  us,  because  he  hath  given  us  of  his  spirit." 
''That  ye  may  know  that  ye  have  eternal  life." 

The  objects  of  Christ's  mission,  so  far  as  they  refer  to  the  twofold  pur- 
pose of  revealing  the  Father  by  an  impersonation  of  his  image,  and 
ghrtng  new  moral  Ufe  to  men  by  awakening  within  them  a  conscious 
isUowship  with  Divine  truth  and  goodness,  have  already  been  unfolded. 
Bui  this  does  not  include  the  whole:  all  this  might  have  been  accom- 
plished by  his  appearance,  authoritative  teachings,  miracles,  and  return 
%o  heaven,  without  dying.  Why,  then,  did  he  die  ?  What  was  the 
meaning  or  aim  of  his  death  and  resurrection  ?  The  apostle  conceives 
that  he  came  not  only  to  reveal  God  and  to  regenerate  men,  but  also  to 
be  ft  "  propitiation"  for  men's  sins,  to  redeem  them  from  the  penalty  of 
tliar  sins ;  and  it  was  for  this  end  that  he  must  suffer  the  doom  of 
physical  death.  "  Ye  know  that  he  was  manifested  to  take  away  our 
/'  It  is  the  more  difficult  to  tell  exactly  what  thoughts  this  language 
intended  by  John  to  convey,  because  his  writings  ore  so  brief  and 
so  unsystematic  and  incomplete.  He  does  not  explain 
his  own  terms,  but  writes  as  if  addressing  those  who  had  previously  re- 
eeived  such  oral  instruction  as  would  make  the  obscurities  clear,  the 
hints  complete,  and  the  fragments  whole.  We  will  first  quote  from  John 
■U  the  important  texts  bearing  on  the  point  before  us,  and  then  endeavoT 
to  disceni  mnd  expUuB  their  sense.     **  If  we  walk  in  the  Ught  aa  OoA  Vv 
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in  the  light,  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  cleanseth  us  from  all 
sin."  "  lie  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  **  Your  sins  are  forgireii 
through  his  name."  "The  whole  world  is  subject  to  the  evil  one.'' 
These  texts,  few  and  vague  as  they  are,  comprise  every  thing  directly 
said  by  John  upon  the  atonement  and  redemption :  other  relevant  pus- 
ages  merely  repeat  the  same  substance.  Certainly  these  statements  do 
not  of  themselves  teach  any  thing  like  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  ex- 
piatory sufferings  to  placate  the  Father's  indignation  at  sin  and  sinnen^ 
or  to  remove,  by  paying  the  awful  debt  of  justice,  the  insuperable  bus 
to  forgiveness.  Nothing  of  that  sort  is  anywhere  intimated  in  the 
Johannean  documents,  even  in  the  faintest  manner.  So  far  from  saying 
that  there  was  unwillingness  or  inability  in  the  Father  to  take  the 
initiative  for  our  ransom  and  pardon,  he  expressly  avows,  "  Herein  it 
love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us  and  sent  his  Son  to  be 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  Instead  of  exclaiming,  with  the  majority 
of  modern  theologians,  **  Believe  in  the  atoning  death,  the  subetitutional 
sufferings,  of  Christ,  and  your  sins  shall  then  all  be  washed  away,  and 
you  shall  be  saved,"  he  explicitly  says,  "  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  ii 
faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins."  And  again :  "  Whoeoenr 
believeth  in  him" — not  in  his  death,  but  in  him — *' shall  have  eteroAl 
life."  The  allusions  in  Jolm  to  the  doctrine  of  redemption  and  leoon* 
ciliation  do  not  mean,  it  is  plain  enough,  the  buying  off  of  the  victiiw 
of  eternal  condemnation  by  the  vicarious  pains  of  Jesus.  What,  then,  do 
they  mean  ?  They  are  too  few,  short,  and  obscure  for  us  to  diOoide  this 
question  conclusively  by  their  own  light  alone.  Wo  must  get  aeeistinfle 
from  abroad. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  it  was  the  Jewish  belief,  and  the 
retauied  belief  of  the  converts  to  Christianity,  at  that  time,  that  men's 
souls,  in  consequence  of  sin,  w^ere  doomed  upon  leaving  the  body  to 
descend  into  the  under-world.  This  was  the  objective  penalty  of  sin, 
inherited  from  Adam.  Now,  Christ  in  his  superangelic  state  in  heaven 
was  not  involved  in  sin  or  in  its  doom  of  death  and  subterranean  banish- 
ment. Yet  at  the  will  of  tlie  Father  he  became  a  man,  went  throat  oar 
earthly  experiences,  died  like  a  sinner,  and  after  death  descended  into 
tlie  prison  of  disembodied  souls  below,  then  rose  again  and  ascended 
into  heaven  to  the  Father,  to  show  men  that  their  sins  were  forgxvetti 
the  penalty  taken  away,  and  the  path  opened  for  them  too  to  rise  to 
eternal  life  in  the  celestial  mansions  with  Christ  ''and  be  with  him 
where  he  is."  Christ's  death,  then,  cleanses  men  from  sin,  he  is  a  pro- 
pitiation for  tlieir  sins,  in  two  ways.  First,  by  his  resurrection  from  the 
power  of  death  and  his  ascent  to  heaven  he  showed  men  that  €kxi  hed 
removed  the  great  penalty  of  sin :  by  his  death  and  ascension  he  was  the 
medium  of  giving  them  this  knowledge.  Secondly,  the  joy,  gratitude, 
love  to  God,  awakened  in  them  by  such  glorious  tidings,  would  purify 
their  natures,  exalt  their  souls  into  spiritual  freedom  and  virtue,  into  a 
blessed  and  Divine  life.    Accotdmg^  \^  \>QAa  n'\c^  ,  C\vc\st  was  a  vioarioiv 
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'iMicrifice,  not  in  the  sense  that  he  suffered  instead  of  the  guilty,  to  pur- 
chase their  redemption  from  the  iron  justice  of  God,  but  in  the  sense 
that,  when  he  was  personally  free  from  any  need  to  suffer,  he  died  for  the 
■ake  of  others,  to  reveal  to  them  the  mighty  boon  of  God's  free  grace, 
assuring  them  of  the  wondrous  gift  of  a  heavenly  immortality.  This 
representation  perfectly  fills  and  explains  the  language,  without  violence 
or  arbitrary  suppositions,— does  it  in  harmony  with  all  the  exegetical  con- 
nderations,  historical  and  grammatical;  which  no  other  view  that  we 
know  of  can  do. 

There  are  several  independent  facts  which  lend  strong  confirmation  to 
the  correctness  of  the  exposition  now  given.  We  know  that  we  have  not 
directly  proved  the  justice  of  that  exposition,  only  constructively,  infe- 
rentially,  established  it ;  not  shown  it  to  be  true,  only  made  it  appear 
plausible.  But  that  plausibility  becomes  an  extreme  probability — nay, 
■hall  we  not  say  certainty? — when  we  weigh  the  following  testimonies  for 
it.  First,  this  precise  doctrine  is  unquestionably  contained  in  other 
parts  of  the  New  Testament.  We  have  in  preceding  chapters  demon- 
strated its  existence  in  Paul's  epistles,  in  Peter's,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  in  the  Apocalypse.  Therefore,  since  John's  phraseology 
is  better  explained  by  it  than  by  any  other  hypothesis,  it  is  altogether 
likely  that  his  real  meaning  was  the  same. 

Secondly,  the  terms  "light"  and  "darkness,"  so  frequent  in  this  evan- 
gelist, were  not  originated  by  him,  but  adopted.  They  were  regarded 
by  the  Persian  theology,  by  Plato,  by  Philo,  by  the  Gnostics,  as  having  a 
physical  basis  as  well  as  a  spiritual  significance.  In  their  conceptions, 
physical  light,  as  well  as  spiritual  holiness,  was  an  efflux  or  manifestation 
from  the  supernal  God ;  physical  darkness,  as  well  as  spiritual  depravity, 
was  an  emanation  or  effect  from  the  infernal  Satan,  or  principle  of  evil. 
Is  it  not  so  in  the  usage  of  John  ?  He  uses  the  terms,  it  is  true,  pre- 
vailingly in  a  moral  sense:  still,  there  is  much  in  his  statements  that 
kmks  as  if  he  supposed  they  had  a  physical  ground.  If  so,  then  how 
natural  is  this  connection  of  thought !  All  good  comes  from  the 
daziling  world  of  Grod  beyond  the  sky ;  all  evil  comes  from  the  nether 
world  of  his  adversary,  the  prince  of  darkness.  That  John  believed  in 
a  local  heaven  on  high,  the  residence  of  God,  is  made  cei*tain  by  scores 
of  texts  too  plain  to  be  evaded.  Would  he  not,  then,  in  all  probability, 
believe  in  a  local  hell  f  Believing,  as  he  certainly  did,  in  a  devil,  the 
author  and  lord  of  darkness,  falsehood,  and  death,  would  he  not  con- 
ceive a  kingdom  for  him?  In  the  development  of  ideas  reached  at 
that  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  conception  of  God  implied  an  upper 
world,  his  resplendent  abode,  and  that  the  conception  of  Satan  equally 
implied  an  under-world,  his  gloomy  realm.  To  the  latter  human  souls 
were  doomed  by  sin.  From  the  former  Christ  came,  and  returned 
to  it  again,  to  show  that  the  Father  would  forgive  our  sins  and  take  \>& 
there. 

Thirdly,  Jflfcn  expected  that  Christ,  after  death,  would  Tetutii  lo  lYi^ 
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Father  in  heaven.  This  appears  from  clear  and  reiterated  statements  in 
his  reports  of  the  Savior's  words.  But  after  the  resurrection  he  tells  os 
that  Jesus  had  not  yet  ascended  to  the  Father,  but  was  just  on  the  point 
of  going.  '*  Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Fatkff; 
but  go  to  my  brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend  unto  my  Father." 
Where,  then,  did  he  suppose  the  soul  of  his  crucified  Master  had  been 
during  the  interval  between  his  death  and  his  resurrection?  Dormant  in 
the  body,  dead  with  the  body,  laid  in  the  tomb  ?  That  is  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  uninterrupted  life  which  pervades  his  writings.  Besides, 
such  a  belief  was  held  only  by  the  iSadducees,  whom  the  New  Testamoit 
stigmatizes.  To  assume  that  such  was  John's  conception  of  the  fact  is  in 
arbitrary  supposition,  without  the  least  warrant  from  any  source  wbil- 
cver.  If  he  imagined  the  soul  of  Jesus  during  that  time  to  haTe  been 
neither  in  heaven  nor  in  the  sepulchre,  is  it  not  pretty  sure  that  he 
supposed  it  was  in  the  under-world, — the  common  receptacle  of  souls, 
— where,  according  to  the  belief  of  that  age,  every  man  went  after 
death  ? 

Fourthly,  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  favor  of  this  general  interpretatioD, 
that  the  doctrine  it  unfolds  is  in  harmony  with  the  contemporary  OfM- 
nions, — a  natural  development  froni  them, — a  development  which  would 
be  forced  upon  the  mind  of  a  Jewish  Christian  accepting  the  resurrectioB 
of  Christ  as  a  fact.  It  was  the  Jewish  opinion  that  God  dwelt  with  his 
iioly  angels  in  a  world  of  everlasting  light  above  the  firmament.  It  wis 
the  Jewish  opinion  that  the  departed  souls  of  men,  on  account  of  nn* 
were  confined  beneath  the  earth  in  Satan's  and  death's  dark  and  dum- 
berous  cavern  of  shadows.  It  was  the  Jewish  opinion  that  the  Meesiah 
would  raise  the  righteous  de^  and  reign  with  them  on  earth.  Now, 
the  first  Christians  clung  to  the  Jewish  creed  and  expectations;,  with 
such  modifications  merely  as  the  variation  of  the  actual  Jesus  and  his 
deeds  from  the  theoretical  Messiah  and  his  anticipated  achievements 
compelled.  Then,  when  Christ — having  been  received  as  the  brin^ 
of  glad  tidings  from  the  Father — died,  and  after  three  days  rose  from 
the  dead  and  ascended  to  God,  promising  his  brethren  that  where  he 
was  they  should  come,  must  they  not  have  regarded  it  all  as  a  dramatic 
exemplification  of  the  fact  that  the  region  of  death  was  no  longer  a 
hopeless  dungeon,  since  one  mighty  enough  to  solve  its  chains  and 
burst  its  gates  had  returned  from  it?  must  they  not  have  considered 
him  as  a  pledge  that  their  sins  were  forgiven,  their  doom  reversed,  and 
heaven  attainable  ? 

John,  in  common  with  all  the  first  Christians,  evidently  expected  that 
the  second  advent  of  the  Lord  would  soon  take  place,  to  consummate 
the  objects  he  had  left  unfinished, — to  raise  the  dead  and  judge  them, 
justifying  the  worthy  and  condemning  the  unworthy.  There  was  a  well- 
known  Jewish  tradition  that  the  appearance  of  Antichrist  would  imme- 
diately precede  the  triumphant  coming  of  the  Messiah.  John  says, 
^*Even  now  are  there  many  XnticVimX^-.  Wi^x^Vs^  'v^  kuow  that  itia  the 
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last  liour/'*'  "  Abide  in  him,  that,  when  he  shall  appear,  we  may  not  be 
ashamed  before  him  at  his  coming."  "  That  we  may  have  boldness  in  the 
day  of  judgment."  The  evangelist's  outlook  for  the  return  of  the  Savior 
is  also  shown  at  the  end  of  his  Gospel.  "  Jesus  said  not  unto  him,  *  He 
shall  not  die ;'  but,  *  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to 
thee  ?'  "  That  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  resurrection — ^which  the  Jews 
probably  derived,  through  their  communication  with  the  Persians,  from 
the  iSoroastrian  system,  and,  with  various  modifications,  adopted — is  em- 
bodied in  the  following  passage,  who  can  doubt  ?  "  The  hour  is  coming 
when  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  Man 
and  shall  come  forth,"  That  a  general  resurrection  would  literally 
occur  under  the  auspices  of  Jesus  was  surely  the  meaning  of  the  writer 
of  those  words.  Whether  that  thought  was  intended  to  be  conveyed  by 
Christ  in  the  exact  terms  he  really  used  or  not  is  a  separate  question, 
with  which  we  are  not  now  concerned,  our  object  being  simply  to  set 
forth  John's  views.  Some  commentators,  seizing  the  letter  and  neglect- 
ing the  spirit,  have  inferred  from  various  texts  that  John  expected  that 
the  resurrection  would  be  limited  to  faithful  Christians,— just  as  the  more 
rigid  of  the  Pharisees  confined  it  to  the  righteous  Jews.  "  Except  ye' eat 
tlie  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in 
you.  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  eternal  life ; 
and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day."  To  force  this  figure  into  a  literal 
meaning  is  a  mistake ;  for  in  the  preceding  chapter  it  is  expressly  said 
that  "  They  that  have  done  good  shall  come  forth  unto  the  resurrection 
of  life ;  they  that  have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of  condemnation." 
Both  shall  rise  to  be  judged ;  but-^-as  we  conceive  the  most  probable  sense 
of  the  phrases — the  good  shall  be  received  to  heaven,  the  bad  shall  be 
remanded  to  the  under-world.  "  Has  no  life  in  him"  of  course  cannot 
mean  is  absolutely  dead,  annihilated,  but  means  has  not  faith  and  virtue, 
the  elements  of  blessedness,  the  qualifications  for  heaven.  The  par- 
ticular figurative  use  of  words  in  these  texts  may  be  illustrated  by  parallel 
idioms  from  Philo,  who  says,  "  Of  the  living  some  are  dead ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  dead  live.  For  those  lost  from  the  life  of  virtue  are  dead, 
though  they  reach  the  extreme  of  old  age ;  while  the  good,  though  they 
are  di^oined  from  the  body,  live  immortally. ""*  Again  he  writes, 
*'  Deathless  life  delivers  the  dying  pious ;  but  the  dying  impious  everlast- 
ing death  seizes."**  And  a  great  many  passages  plainly  show  that  one 
element  of  Philo's  meaning,  in  such  phrases  as  these,  is,  that  he  believed 
that,  upon  their  leaving  the  body,  the  souls  of  the  good  would  ascend  to 
heaven,  while  the  souls  of  the  bad  would  descend  to  Hades.  These  dis- 
criminated events  he  supposed  would  follow  death  at  once.  His  thorough 
Platonism  had  weaned  him  from  the  Persian-Pharisaic  doctrine  of  a 


V  8ee  the  able  and  impartial  dtocmaion  of  John*8  belief  on  this  snt^ect  ooiitatii«l  Viv  \AXcVa^% 
Cbrnmeotaiy  on  the  ffni  Iplitle  of  John,  L  19-28. 
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common  intermediate  state  detaining  the  dead  below  until  the  triumph- 
ant advent  of  a  Redeemer  should  usher  in  the  great  resurrection  and 
final  judgment.^ 

John  declares  salvation  to  be  conditional.  "  The  blood  of  Christ'*— 
that  is,  his  death  and  what  followed — "cleanses  us  from  all  sin,  if  we  walk 
in  the  light  as  he  is  in  the  light;''  not  otherwise.  "He  that  believeth 
not  the  Son  shall  not  see  eternal  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on 
him."  "  If  any  man  see  his  brother  commit  a  sin  which  is  not  unto  death, 
he  shall  pray,  and  shall  receive  life  for  them  that  sin  not  unto  death. 
There  is  a  sin  unto  death :  I  do  not  say  that  he  shall  pray  for  it."  "Be» 
loved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we 
shall  be ;  but  we  know  that  when  he  [Christ]  shall  appear  we  shall  h9 
like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.  Every  man  that  hath  this  hope 
in  him  purifieth  himself,  even  as  he  is  pure."  The  heads  of  the  doctrine 
which  seems  to  underlie  these  statements  are  as  follow.  Christ  shall 
come  again.  All  the  dead  shall  rise  for  judicial  ordeal.  Thoae  counted 
worthy  shall  be  accepted,  be  transfigured  into  the  resemblance  of  the 
glorious  Redeemer  and  enter  into  eternal  blessedness  in  heaven.  The 
rest  shall  be  doomed  to  the  dark  kingdom  of  death  in  the  under-world, 
to  remain  there — for  aught  that  is  hinted  to  the  contrar}' — ^forever.  From 
these  premises  two  practical  inferences  are  drawn  in  exhortations.  Firrt, 
we  should  earnestly  strive  to  fit  ourselves  for  acceptance  by  moral 
purity,  brotherly  love,  and  pious  faith.  Secondly,  we  should  seek  pardon 
for  our  sins  by  confession  and  ])rayer,  and  take  heed  lest  by  aggravated 
sin  we  deprave  our  souls  beyond  recovery.  There  are  those  who  nn 
unto  death,  for  whom  it  is  hoi)eless  to  pray.  Light,  truth,  and  the  divine 
life  of  heaven  can  never  receive  them ;  darkness,  falsehood,  and  the  deeg 
realm  of  death  irrevocably  swallow  them. 

And  now  we  may  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  essential  results  of  thif 
whole  inquiry  into  the  principles  of  John's  theology,  especially  as  cwn- 
posing  and  shown  in  his  doctrine  of  a  future  life.  First.  God  is  personal 
love,  truth,  light,  holiness,  blessedness.  These  realities,  as  concentrated 
in  their  incomprehensible  absoluteness,  are  the  elements  of  his  infinite 
being.  Secondly,  these  spiritual  substances,  as  diffused  through  the 
worlds  of  the  universe  and  experienced  in  the  souls  of  moral  creatures, 
are  the  medium  of  God's  revelation  of  himself,  the  direct  presence  and 
working  of  his  Logos.  Thirdly,  the  persons  who  prevailingly  partake  of 
these  qualities  are  God's  loyal  subjtxjts  and  approved  children,  in  peac<v 
ful  communion  with  the  Father,  through  the  Son,  possessing  eternal 
life.  Fourthly,  Satan  is  personal  hatred,  falsehood,  darkness,  sin,  misery. 
These  realities,  in  their  abstract  nature  and  source,  are  his  being ;  in  their 
special  manifestations  they  are  his  efflux  and  power.  Fifthly,  the  pei^ 
sons  who  partake  rulingly  of  these  qualities  are  the  deviPs  enslaved  sub* 
jects  and  lineal  children :  in  sinful  bondage  to  him,  in  depraved  com- 

«  See  Yol.  I.  pp.  ia9, 416,  Ul,  bW>,  Wa,fAa\  ^^.VL.'wViVtta. 
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munion  with  him,  they  dwell  in  a  state  of  hostile  banishment  and  un- 
happiness,  which  is  moral  death.  Sixthly,  Clirist  was  the  Logos  who, 
descending  from  his  anterior  glory  in  heaven,  and  appearing  in  mortal 
flesh,  embodied  all  the  Divine  qualities  in  an  unfiawed  model  of 
humanity,  gathered  up  and  exhibited  all  the  spiritual  characteristics  of 
the  Father  in  a  stainless  and  perfect  soul  supernaturally  filled  and  illu- 
mined, thus  to  bear  into  the  world  a  more  intelligible  and  effective  reve- 
lation of  God  the  Father  than  nature  or  common  humanity  yielded,  to 
ihine  with  regenerating  radiance  upon  the  deadly  darkness  of  those  who 
were  groping  in  lying  sins,  **  that  they  might  have  life  and  that  they 
might  have  it  more  abundantly.''  Seventhly,  the  fickle  and  perishing 
experience  of  unbelieving  and  wicked  men,  the  vagrant  life  of  sensuality 
md  worldliness,  the  shallow  life  in  vain  and  transitory  things,  gives 
place  in  the  soul  of  a  Cliristian  to  a  profoundly-earnest,  unchanging  expe- 
rience of  truth  and  love,  a  steady  and  everlasting  life  in  Divine  and  ever- 
lasting things.  Eighthly,  the  experimental  reception  of  the  revealed 
grace  and  verity  by  faith  and  discipleship  in  Jesus  is  accompanied  by 
mternal  convincing  proofs  and  seals  of  their  genuineness,  validity,  and 
immortality.  They  awaken  a  new  consciousness,  a  new  life,  inherently 
Divine  and  self-warranting.  Ninthly,  Christ,  by  his  incarnation,  death, 
naurrection,  and  ascension,  was  a  propitiation  for  our  sins,  a  mercy-seat 
pledging  forgiveness;  that  is,  he  was  the  medium  of  showing  us  that 
mercy  of  God  which  annulled  the  penalty  of  sin,  the  descent  of  souls  to 
the  gloomy  under-world,  and  opened  the  celestial  domains  for  the  ran- 
somed children  of  earth  to  join  the  sinless  angels  of  heaven.  Tenthly, 
Christ  was  speedily  to  make  a  second  advent.  In  that  last  day  the  dead 
thould  come  forth  for  judgment,  the  good  be  exalted  to  unfading  glory 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  the  bad  be  left  in  the  lower  region  of 
noiseleaB  shadows  and  dreams.  These  ten  points  of  view,  we  believe, 
eommand  all  the  principal  features  of  the  theological  landscape  which 
occupied  the  mental  vision  of  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  and  epistles  bear- 
ing the  superscription,  John. 


CHAPTER    VI. 
Christ's  teachings  concerning  the  future  life. 

Ix  approaching  the  teachings  of  the  Savior  himself  concerning  the 
future  fate  of  man,  we  should  throw  off  the  weight  of  creeds  and  pre- 
jodicea,  and,  by  the  aid  of  all  the  appliances  in  our  power,  endeavor  to 
reach  beneath  the  imagery  and  unessential  particulars  of  his  m&tTueWotv& 
to  learn  their  bare  Mgni£cAnce  in  tTuth.    This  is  made  dif&cuVt  \>^  Wi^ 
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singular  pen'ersions  liis  religion  has  undergone ;  by  the  loss  of  a  com- 
l)lete  knowledge  of  tlie  peculiarities  of  the  Messianic  age  in  the  lapse  of 
the  ages  since ;  by  the  almost  universal  change  in  our  associations,  model 
of  feeling  and  thought,  and  styles  of  speech ;  and  by  the  gradual  accre- 
tion and  hardening  of  false  doctrines  and  sectarian  biases  and  wilfulnea. 
As  we  examine  the  words  of  Christ  to  find  their  real  meaning,  there  *n 
four  prominent  considerations  to  be  especially  weighed  and  borne  in 
mind. 

First,  we  must  not  forget  the  poetic  Bastem  style  common  to  the 
Jewish  prophets ;  their  symbolic  enunciations  in  bold  figures  of  speech: 
"I  am  the  door;''  "I  am  the  bread  of  life;"  "I  am  the  vine;"  "My 
slieep  hoar  my  voice ;"  **  If  these  should  hold  their  peace,  the  stoneB 
would  immediately  cry  out."  This  daring  emblematic  language  was  na- 
tural to  the  Oriental  nations ;  and  the  Bible  is  full  of  it.  Is  the  oyerthronr 
of  a  country  foretold?  It  is  not  said,  "Babylon  shall  be  destroyed, " but 
"  The  sun  sliall  be  darkened  at  his  going  forth,  the  moon  shall  be  as 
blood,  tlie  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven,  and  the  earth  shall  stagger  to  and 
fro  as  a  drunken  man."  If  we  would  truly  understand  Christ's  dedaia- 
tions,  wo  must  not  overlook  the  characteristics  of  figurative  langoaga. 
For  "he  spake  to  the  multitude  in  parables,  and  without  a  panUe 
spake  he  not  unto  them ;"  and  a  parable,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  taken 
literally,  but  holds  a  latent  sense  and  purpose  which  are  to  be  sought  out 
The  greatest  injustice  is  done  to  the  teachings  of  Christ  when  his  wordi 
are  studied  as  those  of  a  dry  scholastic,  a  metaphysical  moraUst,  not  ai 
those  of  a  profound  poet,  a  master  in  the  spiritual  realm. 

Secondly,  we  must  remember  that  w^e  have  but  fragmentary  reports  of 
a  small  part  of  the  teachings  of  Christ.  He  was  engaged  in  the  actiTa 
prosecution  of  his  mission  probably  about  three  years, — at  the  shorteii 
over  one  year;  while  all  the  different  words  of  his  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament  would  not  occupy  more  than  five  hours.  Only  a  little  fraction 
of  what  he  said  has  been  transmitted  to  us ;  and  though  this  part  may 
contain  the  essence  of  the  whole,  yet  it  must  naturally  in  some  instancei 
be  obscure  and  difficult  of  apprehension.  We  must  therefore  compare 
different  passages  with  each  other,  carefully  probe  them  all,  and  explain, 
so  far  as  possible,  those  whose  meaning  is  recondite  by  those  whoee 
meaning  is  obvious.  Some  persons  may  be  surprised  to  think  that  we 
have  but  a  small  portion  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus.  The  fact,  however,  ii 
unquestionable.  And  perhaps  tliere  is  no  more  reason  that  we  should 
have  a  full  report  of  his  words  than  there  is  that  we  should  have  a  com- 
plete account  of  his  doings ;  and  the  evangelist  declares,  "  There  are  abo 
many  other  things  which  Jesus  did,  the  which,  if  they  should  every  one 
be  written,  I  suppose  that  even  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the 
books." 

Thirdly,  when  examining  the  instructions  of  Jesus,  we  should  recollect 

that  he  adopted,  and  applied  to  himself  and  to  his  kingdom,  the  oom- 

moii  Jewish  phraseology  conceTtvui^  iVv^  'Measiah  and  the  events  thai 
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woro  oxpfcti'd  to  atU'Tifl  Jiis  advoiit  an<l  roi^irn.  But  he  did  not  lako 
iij»  thi.'se  i>hi*as«>s  in  tlio  i>orv«*rto<l  sense  hvld  in  tho  corrupt  opinions 
anfl  oartlily  hojH.*s  of  tlio  .lews:  lie  used  thorn  spiritually,  in  the  sense 
which  accfuxled  with  the  true  Me<sianic  <lispensation  as  it  was  arranged 
in  tlio  forecasting  provi<lenee  of  (io<l.  No  inv<*stigation  of  the  New  Tes- 
taiuent  should  be  unaccompanied  by  an  observance  of  the  fundamental 
rub'  of  interpretation, — namely,  tliat  the  student  of  a  book,  especially 
of  an  ancient,  obscure,  and  fragmentary  lK)ok,  should  imbue  himself  a^ 
thc»roughly  as  he  can  with  the  knowledge  and  spirit  of  the  opinions, 
event?,  influ<nces,  circumstnnces,  of  the  time  when  the  document  was 
written,  and  of  the  persons  who  wrote  it.  The  iniiii.rrr  must  bo  equipped 
for  his  task  by  a  mastery  of  the  Kabbinisn:  of  (ramaliel,  at  whoh^e  feet 
Paul  was  brought  up:  for  the  Jewish  mind  of  that  ago  was  filled,  and 
its  Toligi<')Us  language  directed,  by  this  Rabbinism.  (Juided  by  this  i)rin- 
ciple,  furnished  with  the  necessary  information,  in  the  hel])ful  light  of 
tho  T^est  rf'sults  of  modern  critical  scholarsliip,  we  shall  be  able  to  explain 
manv  <lark  texts,  and  to  satisfy  ourselves,  at  least  in  a  decree,  as  to  the 
genuine  .substance  of  Christ's  declarations  touching  the  future  destinies 
of  men. 

Finally,  he  who  studies  the  New  Testament  with  patient  thoroughness 
mnd  with  honest  sharpness  will  arrive  at  a  distinction  most  importcint  to 
be  made  and  to  bo  kept  in  view,  namely,  a  distinction  between  the  real 
meaning  of  riirist's  words  in  his  own  mind  and  the  actual  meaning  un- 
derstood in  them  by  his  auditors  and  reporters.*  Here  we  approach  a 
most  ilelicatoand  vital  point,  hitherto  too  little  noticed,  but  destined  yet 
to  >»ecorae  prominent  and  fruitful.  A  hirge  number  of  religious  phrase.^ 
were  in  common  use  among  the  Jews  at  tho  time  of  Jesus.  He  adoptc! 
them,  but  infused  into  them  a  deeper,  a  correct  meaning, — as  ropernicu 
did  into  the  old  astronomic  formulas.  But  the  bystanders  who  list  one  1 
to  lii*»  discoursj^s,  hearing  the  familiar  terms,  seized  tho  familiar  mcjinin:, 
and  erroneously  attributed  it  to  him.  It  is  certain  that  the  Savior  was 
often  misunderptood  and  often  not  understood  at  all.  When  he  de- 
elaro<l  himself  the  Messiah,  the  people  would  have  made  him  a  king  by 
force !  Even  the  apostles  frequently  grossly  failed  to  appreciate  his 
spirit  and  aims,  wrenched  unwarrantable  inference's  from  his  words,  and 
quarrelled  for  tho  precedency  in  his  coming  kingdom  and  for  seats  at 
his  right  hand.  In  numerous  cases  it  is  glaringly  plain  that  his  ideas 
were  far  from  their  conceptions  of  them.  "We  have  no  doubt  the  same 
wa**  true  in  many  other  instances  where  it  is  not  so  clear.  lie  repeatedly 
reprove**  them  for  folly  and  slowness  because  they  did  not  perceive  the 
«en.M>  of  his  instructions.  Perhaps  there  was  a  slight  impatience  in  his 
tones  when  he  said,  **  How  is  it  that  ye  do  not  understand  that  I  sY)ak<» 


1  £••  tUi  dirtiafftkwi  alBmMNi  by  De  Wettc,  in  the  preface  to  hlH  Chmmintatio  dr.  Mnrie  Jt  oU» 
f%riMi  Et^piatoria.     See  alw  Thnro,  Jegus  uad  feine  ilpostcl  in  Widenpruc^  in  Xu»cYi\x\x^  vVt 
UfaR  TOB  der  Bw^na  rmbuaoabK.  In  Scherer's  Fchriftfonch.  sect.  i.  nr.  4. 
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it  not  to  you  concerning  broad,  that  ye  should  beware  of  the  leaven  of 
the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees?"  Jesus  uttered  in  established 
phrases  new  and  profoundly  spiritual  thoughts.  The  apostles — educAteil 
in,  and  full  of,  as  they  evidently  were,  tlie  dogmas,  prejudices,  and  hopes 
of  their  age  and  land — would  naturally,  to  some  extent,  misapprehend 
his  meaning.  Then,  after  a  tumultuous  interval,  writing  out  his  instruc- 
tions from  memory,  how  perfectly  natural  that  their  own  convictions  and 
sentiments  would  have  a  powerful  influence  in  modifying  and  shaping 
the  animus  and  the  verbal  expressions  in  their  reports !  Under  the 
circumstances,  that  we  should  now  possess  the  very  equivalents  of  his 
words  with  strict  literalness,  and  conveying  his  very  intentions  perfectly 
translated  from  the  Arama^^n  into  tlie  Greek  tongue,  would  imply  the 
most  sustained  and  amazing  of  all  miracles.  There  is  nothing  whatever 
that  indicates  any  such  miraculous  intervention.  There  is  nothing  to 
discredit  the  fair  presumption  that  the  writers  were  left  to  their  own 
abilities,  inider  the  insi)iration  of  an  earnest  consecrating  love  and  truth- 
fulness. And  we  nmst,  with  due  limitations,  distinguish  between  the 
original  words  and  conscious  meaning  of  the  sublime  Master,  illustrated  by 
the  emphasis  and  discrimination  of  his  looks,  tones,  and  gestures,  and  the 
apprehended  meaning  recorded  long  afterwards,  shai>ed  and  colored  by 
passing  through  the  minds  and  pens  of  the  sometimoij  dissentient  and 
always  imperfect  disciples,  lie  once  declared  to  them,  "  1  have  many 
things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  are  not  able  to  bear  them."  Admitting 
hk  infallibility,  as  wo  may,  yet  asserting  ihcir  fallibility,  as  we  must,  and 
a<}companied,  too,  as  hi:^  wortls  now  are  by  many  very  obscuring  circum- 
stances, it  is  extremelv  <lifficult  to  lav  the  hand  on  discriminated  texts 
and  say,  '^^ovroi  ol  7.6yot  a}.T/6tvnt  elat  rov  ^eov.'* 

The  Messianic  doctrine  prevalent  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Jesus  appears  to  have  l>een  built  up  little  by  little,  by  religious  faith, 
national  pride,  and  priestly  desire,  out  of  literal  interpretations  of  figu- 
rative prophecy,  and  Cabalistic  interpretations  of  plain  language,  and 
Rabbinical  traditions  and  speculations,  additionally  corrupted  in  some 
particulars  by  intercourse  with  the  Persians.  Under  all  this  was  a  central 
spiritual  germ  of  a  Divine  promise  and  plan.  A  Messiah  was  really  to 
come.  It  was  in  answering  the  questions,  what  kind  of  a  king  be  was  to 
be,  and  over  what  sort  of  a  kingdom  he  was  to  reign,  that  the  errors  crept 
in.  The  Messianic  conceptions  which  have  come  down  to  us  through  the 
ProjJiets,  the  Targums,  incidental  allusions  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
Talmud,  and  the  few  other  traditions  and  records  yet  in  existence,  are 
very  diverse  and  sometimes  contradictory.  They  agreed  in  ardently 
looking  for  an  earthly  sovereign  in  the  Messiah,  one  who  would  rise  up 
in  the  line  of  David  and  by  the  power  of  Jehovah  deliver  his  people, 
punish  their  enemies,  subdue  the  world  to  his  sceptre,  and  reign  with 
Divine  auspices  of  beneficence  and  splendor.  They  also  expected  that 
then  a  portion  of  the  dead  would  rise  from  the  under-world  and  assume 
tbc'ir  bodies  again,  to  participate  Vw  \.\\g  \\\Mm^V\^  viud  blessings  of  his 
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earthly  kingdom.  His  personal  reign  in  Judea  was  what  they  usually 
meant  by  the  phrases  "the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  "the  kingdom  of 
God."  The  apostles  cherished  these  ideas,  and  expressed  them  in  the 
terms  common  to  their  countrymen.  But  we  cannot  doubt  that  Jesus 
employed  this  and  kindred  language  in  a  purer  and  deeper  sense,  which 
we  must  take  pains  to  distinguish  from  the  early  and  lingering  errors 
associated  with  it. 

Upon  the  threshold  of  our  subject  we  meet  with  predictions  of  a  second 
coming  of  Christ  from  heaven,  with  power  and  glory,  to  sit  on  his  throne 
and  judge  the  world.  The  portentous  imagery  in  which  these  prophecies 
are  clothed  is  taken  from  the  old  prophets ;  and  to  them  we  must  turn  to 
l€^am  its  usage  and  force.  The  Hebrews  called  any  signal  manifestation 
of  power — especially  any  dreadful  calamity — a  coining  of  the  Lord.  It  was 
a  ajming  of  Jehovah  when  his  vengeance  strewed  the  ground  with  the 
corpses  of  Sennacherib's  host;  when  its  storm  swept  Jerusalem  as  with 
fire,  and  bore  Israel  into  bondage;  when  its  sword  came  down  upon 
Idumea  and  was  bathed  in  blood  upon  Edom.  "  The  day  of  the  Lord" 
is  another  term  of  precisely  similar  import.  It  occurs  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament about  fifteen  times.  In  every  instance  it  means  some  mighty 
manifestation  of  God's  power  in  calamity.  These  occasions  are  j)ictured 
forth  with  the  most  astounding  figures  of  speech.  Isaiali  describes  the 
approaching  destruction  of  Babylon  in  these  terms: — "The  stars  of  heaven 
and  the  constellations  thereof  shall  give  no  light;  the  sun  sliall  be 
darkened,  the  moon  shall  not  shine,  the  heavens  shall  shake,  and  the 
earth  shall  remove  out  of  ]ier  place  and  be  as  a  frightened  shoep  that 
no  man  taketh  up."  The  Jews  expected  that  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah would  be  preceded  by  many  fearful  woes,  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
would  api)ear  with  peerless  pomp  and  might.  The  day  of  his  coming 
they  named  emphatically  the  day  of  the  Lord.  Jesus  actually  ap- 
peared,— not,  as  they  expected,  a  warrior  travelling  in  the  greatness  of 
his  strength,  with  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah,  staining  his  raiment  with 
blood  as  he  trampled  in  the  wine-vat  of  vengeance,  but  the  true  Mes- 
siah, (rod's  foreordained  and  anointed  Son,  despised  and  rejected  of  men, 
bringing  good  tidings,  publishing  peace.  It  must  have  been  im])ossible 
for  the  Jews  to  receive  such  a  Messiah  without  explanations.  Those 
few  who  became  converts  apprehended  his  Messianic  language,  at  least 
to  some  extent,  in  the  sense  which  previously  occupied  their  minds.  He 
knew  that  often  he  was  not  understood ;  and  he  frequently  said  to  his 
followers,  "  Who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."  His  disciples  once 
asked  him,  **  What  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming,  and  of  the  end  of 
the  world  ?"  He  replied,  substantially,  "  There  shall  be  wars,  famines, 
and  unheard-of  trials ;  and  immediately  after  the  sun  shall  be  darkened, 
the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light,  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven,  and 
the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be  shaken.  Then  shall  they  see  the 
Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  great  po^et.  kxi^V^ 
shall  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory ,  and  all  nations  shaVV  >[>e  ^\\iet^ 
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before  him,  and  he  shall  separate  them  one  from  another/'  That  thU 
language  was  understood  by  the  evangelists  and  the  early  Chnstians,  in 
accordance  vritli  their  Pharisaic  notions,  as  teaching  literally  a  physical 
reappearance  of  Chri.st  on  the  eartli,  a  resurrection,  and  a  general  judg- 
ment, we  fully  believe.  Those  ideas  were  prevalent  at  the  time,  are 
expressed  in  scores  of  places  in  the  New  Testament,  and  are  the  direct 
strong  assertion  of  the  words  thenkselves.  But  that  such  was  the  mean- 
ing of  Christ  himself  we  much  more  than  doubt. 

In  the  first  place,  in  his  own  language  in  regard  to  his  second  coming  there 
is  not  the  least  hint  of  a  resurrection  of  the  dead:  the  scene  is  confined 
to  the  living,  and  to  the  earth.  Secondly,  the  figures  which  he  employs  in 
this  connection  are  the  same  as  those  used  by  the  Jewish  prophets  to  de- 
note great  and  signal  events  on  the  earth,  and  may  be  so  taken  here  with- 
out violence  to  the  idiom.  Thirdly,  he  expressly  fixed  the  dat«  of  the 
events  he  referred  to  within  that  generation  ;  and  if,  therefore,  he  spoke 
literally,  he  was  grossly  in  error,  and  his  prophecies  failed  of  fulfilment, — 
a  conclusion  which  we  cannot  adoi)t.  To  supi)ose  that  he  partook  in  the 
false,  mechanical  dogmas  of  the  carnal  Jews  would  be  equally  irreconcil- 
able with  the  common  idea  of  his  Divine  inspiration,  and  with  the  pro- 
found penetration  and  82:)irituality  of  his  own  mind.  He  certainly  used 
much  of  the  ])hraseology  of  his  contemporary  countrj'men,  metaphori- 
cally, to  convey  his  own  purer  thoughts.  We  have  no  doubt  he  did  so 
in  regard  to  the  descriptions  of  his  second  coming.  Let  us  state  in  a 
form  of  paraphrase  what  his  real  instructions  on  this  point  seem  to  us  to 
have  been : — "  You  cannot  believe  that  I  am  the  Messiah,  because  I  do 
not  deliver  you  from  your  oppressors  and  trample  on  the  Gentiles.  Your 
minds  are  clouded  with  errors.  The  Father  hath  sent  me  to  found  the 
kingdom  of  peace  and  righteousness,  and  hath  given  me  all  power  to 
reward  and  punish.  By  my  word  shall  the  nations  of  the  earth  be 
honored  and  blessed,  or  be  overwhelmed  with  fire;  and  every  man  must 
stand  before  my  judgment-seat.  Tlie  end  of  the  world  is  at  the  doors. 
The  Mosaic  dispensation  is  about  to  be  closed  in  the  fearful  tribulations 
of  the  day  of  the  Lord,  and  my  dispensation  to  be  set  up.  When  you 
see  Jerusalem  encompassed  with  armies,  know  that  the  day  is  at  hand, 
and  flee  to  the  mountains ;  for  not  one  stone  shall  be  left  upon  another. 
Then  the  power  of  God  will  be  shown  on  my  behalf,  and  the  sign  of  the 
Son  of  Man  be  seen  in  heaven.  My  truths  shall  prevail,  and  shall  be  owned 
as  the  criteria  of  Divine  judgment.  According  to  thom,  all  the  righteous 
shall  be  distinguished  as  my  subjects,  and  all  the  iniquitous  shall  be 
separated  from  my  kingdom.  Some  of  those  standing  here  shall  not 
taste  death  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled.  Tlien  it  will  be  seen  that  I 
am  the  Messiah,  and  that  through  the  eternal  principles  of  truth  which 
I  have  proclaimed  I  shall  sit  upon  a  throne  of  glory, — ^not  literally,  in 
person,  as  you  thought,  blessing  the  Jews  and  cursing  the  Gentiles,  but 
Bpirituallyj  in  the  truth,  dispensing  joy  to  good  men  and  woe  to  bad  men, 
according  to  their  deserts.**    SucYi  we  XieYv^N^  \/i  \i^  >i?aft  xty^AsiixL^  of 
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Christ's  own  predictions  of  his  second  coming.  Ke  figumtively  identifies 
himself  with  his  religion  according  to  that  idiom  by  which  it  is  written, 
""  Moses  hath  in  every  city  them  that  read  him,  being  read  in  the  syna- 
gogues every  Sabbath-day."  His  figure  of  himself  as  the  universal  judge 
is  a  bold  personification ;  for  he  elsewhei'e  says,  "He  that  bclieveth  in 
me  believeth  not  in  me,  but  in  Him  tliat  sent  me.'*  And  again,  "  He 
that  rejecteth  me,  I  judge  him  not:  the  word  that  I  have  spoken,  that 
.^hall  judge  him."  His  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  great  power 
and  glory  was  when,  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  old  age  closed 
and  the  new  began,  the  obstacles  to  his  religion  were  removed  and  his 
throne  established  on  the  earth.'  The  ajwstles  undoubtedly  understood 
the  doctrine  differently;  but  that  such  was  his  own  thought  we  conclude, 
because  he  did  sometimes  undeniably  use  figurative  language  in  that  way, 
and  because  the  other  meaning  is  an  error,  not  in  harmony  either  with 
his  character,  his  mind,  or  his  mission. 

This  interpretation  is  so  important  that  it  may  need  to  be  illustrated  and 
confirmed  by  further  instances : — '*  When  the  Son  of  Man  sits  on  the  throne 
of  his  glory,  and  all  nations  are  gathered  before  him,  his  angels  shall 
sever  the  wicked  from  among  the  just,  and  shall  cast  them  into  a  furnace 
of  fire :  there  sliall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth."  A  few  such 
picturesque  phrases  have  led  to  the  general  belief  in  a  great  world-judg- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  appointed  time,  after  which  the  condemned  are 
to  be  thrown  into  the  tortures  of  an  unquenchable  world  of  flame.  How 
arbitrary  and  violent  a  conclusion  this  is,  how  unwarranted  and  gross  a 
perversion  of  the  language  of  Christ  it  is,  we  may  easily  see.  The  fact 
that  the  old  prophets  often  described  fearful  misfortunes  and  woes  in 
images  of  clouds  and  flame  and  falling  stars,  and  other  portentous 
symbols,  and  that  this  style  was  therefore  famiUar  to  the  Jews,  would 
make  it  very  natural  for  Jesus,  in  foretelling  such  an  event  as  the  coming 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  conflagration  and  massacre,  with  the  irre- 
trievable subversion  of  the  old  dispensation,  to  picture  it  forth  in  a  simi- 
lar way.  Fire  was  to  the  Jews  a  common  emblem  of  calamity  and  de- 
vastation ;  and  judgments  incomparably  less  momentous  than  those 
gathered  about  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  dispersion  of  the  self-boasted 
favorites  of  Jehovah  were  often  described  by  the  prophets  in  appalling 
images  of  darkened  planets,  shaking  heavens,  clouds,  fire,  and  blackness. 
Joel,  speaking  of  a  "day  of  the  Lord,"  when  there  should  be  famine 
and  drought,  and  a  horrid  army  of  destroying  insects,  "  before  whom  a 
fire  devoureth,  and  behind  them  a  flame  burnetii,"  draws  the  scene  in 
these  terrific  colors: — "The  earth  shall  quake  before  them  ;  the  sun  and 
moon  shall  be  dark,  and  the  stars  shall  withdraw  their  shinuig ;  and  the 
Lord  shall  utter  his  voice  before  his  terrible  army  of  locusts,  caterpillars, 
and  destroying  worms."  Ezekiel  represents  God  as  saying,  '*  The  house 
of  Israel  is  to  me  become  di*oss:  therefore  I  will  gather  you  into  the  midst 

'Ncrtoa,  Sutement  of  ReaaonB,  Appendix. 
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of  Jerusalem:  as  they  gather  silver,  brass^  iron,  tin,  and  lead  into  the 
midst  of  the  furnace  to  blow  the  fire  upon  it,  so  will  I  gather  you,  and 
blow  upK)n  you  in  the  fire  of  my  wrath,  and  ye  shall  be  melted  in  the 
midst  thereof."  We  read  in  Isaiah,  "Tlie  Assyrian  shall  flee,  and  his 
princes  shall  be  afraid,  saith  the  Lord,  whose  fire  is  in  Zion  and  his 
furnace  in  Jerusalem."  Malachi  also  says,  "  The  day  cometh  that  shall 
burn  as  a  furnace,  and  all  that  do  wickedly  shall  be  stubble,  and  shall 
be  burned  up  root  and  branch.  Tliey  shall  be  trodden  as  ashes  beneath 
the  feet  of  the  righteous."  The  meaning  of  these  passages,  and  of  many 
other  similar  ones,  is,  in  every  instance,  some  severe  temporal  calamity, 
some  dire  example  of  Jehovah's  retributions  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Their  authors  never  dreamed  of  teaching  that  there  is  a  place 
of  fire  beyond  the  grave  in  which  the  wicked  dead  shall  be  tormented, 
or  that  the  natural  creation  is  finally  to  be  devoured  by  flame.  It  is 
perfectly  certain  that  not  a  single  text  in  the  Old  Testament  was  meant 
to  teach  any  such  doctrine  as  that.  The  judgments  shadowed  forth  in 
kindred  metapliors  by  Christ  are  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of  this 
fact.  Their  meaning  is,  that  all  uixjust,  cruel,  false,  impure  men  shall 
endure  severe  punisliments.  This  general  thought  is  fearfully  distinct; 
but  every  thing  beyond — all  details — are  left  in  utter  obscurity. 

In  the  august  scene  of  the  King  in  judgment,  when  the  sentence  has 
been  pronounced  on  those  at  the  left  hand,  "Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed, 
into  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels,"  it  is  written, 
**and  they  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment."  It  is  obvious  to 
remark  that  the  imagery  of  a  fiery  prison  built  for  Satan  and  the  fallen 
angels,  and  into  which  the  bad  shall  be  finally  doomed,  is  poetical  lan- 
guage, or  language  of  accommodation  to  the  current  notions  of  the  time. 
These  startling  Oriental  figures  are  used  to  wraj>  and  convey  the  assertion 
that  the  wicked  shall  be  severely  punislied  according  to  their  deserts. 
No  literal  reference  seems  to  be  made  either  to  the  particular  time,  to 
the  special  place,  or  to  the  distinctive  character,  of  the  punishment ;  but 
the  mere  fact  is  stated  in  a  manner  to  fill  the  conscience  with  awe  and 
to  stamp  the  practical  lesson  vividly  on  the  memory.  But  admitting  the 
clauses  apparently  descriptive  of  the  nature  of  this  retribution  to  be 
metaphorical,  yet  what  shall  we  think  of  its  dunition?  Is  it  absolutely 
unending  ?  There  is  nothing  in  the  record  to  enable  a  candid  inquirer 
to  answer  that  question  decisively.  So  far  as  the  letter  of  Scripture  is 
concerned,  there  are  no  data  to  give  an  indubitable  solution  to  the  pro- 
blem. It  is  true  the  word  "everlasting"  is  rojieatod :  but,  when  impartially 
weighed,  it  seems  a  sudden  rhetorical  exj>rossion,  of  indefinite  force,  used 
to  heighten  the  impressiveness  of  a  sublime  dramatic  representation, 
rather  than  a  cautious  philosophical  term  employed  to  convey  an  abstract 
conception.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  Christ's 
mind  was  particularly  directed  to  the  metaphysical  idea  of  endlessness, 
or  to  the  much  more  metaphysical  idea  of  timelessness.  The  presumi)- 
the  evidence  ia  that  he  spoke  popu\at\^ ,    'B.^w^  \i^  X^^^xw  <i.\\«^t^ed  to  re- 
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veal  a  doctrine  no  tremendous,  so  awful,  so  unutterably  momentous  in 
its  practical  relations,  as  that  of  the  endless  close  of  all  probation  at 
death,  is  it  conceivable  that  he  would  merely  have  couched  it  in  a  few 
figurative  expressions  and  left  it  as  a  matter  of  obscure  inference  and 
uncertainty  ?  No :  in  that  case,  he  would  have  iterated  and  reiterated 
it,  defined,  guarded,  illustrated  it,  and  have  left  no  possibility  of  honest 
mistake  or  doubt  of  it. 

The  Greek  word  dt^vio^f — and  the  same  is  true  of  the  corresponding 
Hebrew  word, — translated  *'  everlasting"  in  the  English  Bible,  has  not  in 
its  popular  usage  the  rigid  force  of  eternal  duration,  but  varies, — is  now 
applied  to  objects  as  evanescent  as  man's  earthly  life,  now  to  objects  as 
lasting  as  eternity.'  Its  power  in  any  given  case  is  to  be  sought  from  the 
context  and  the  reason  of  the  thing.  Isaiah,  having  threatened  the 
unrighteous  nations  that  they  *' should  conceive  chaff  and  bring  forth 
stubble,  that  their  own  breath  should  be  fire  to  devour  them,  and  that 
they  should  be  burnt  like  lime,  like  thorns  cut  up  in  the  fire,''  makes 
the  terror-smitten  sinners  and  hypocrites  cry,  "  Who  among  ua  can  dwell 
in  devouring  fire?  Who  among  us  can  dwell  in  everlasting  burnings?'* 
Yet  his  reference  is  solely  to  an  outward,  temporal  judgment  in  this 
world.  The  Greek  adjective  rendered  "everlasting"  is  etymologically, 
and  by  universal  usage,  a  term  of  duration,  but  indefinite, — its  extent  of 
meaning  depending  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  is  predicated.  Therefore, 
when  ChrLst  connects  this  word  with  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  with  any  certainty,  judging  from  the  language  itself, 
whether  he  implies  that  those  who  die  in  their  sins  are  hopelessly  lost, 
perfectly  irredeemable  forever,  or  not, — though  the  probabilities  are  very 
strongly  in  the  latter  direction.  '*  Everlasting  punishment"  may  mean, 
in  philosophical  strictness,  a  punishment  absolutely  eternal,  or  may  be  a 
popular  expression  denoting,  with  general  indefiniteness,  a  very  long 
duration.  Since  in  all  Greek  literature,  sacred  and  profane,  ai^vio^  is 
applied  to  things  that  end,  ten  times  as  often  as  it  is  to  things  immortal, 
no  fair  critic  can  assert  positively  that  when  it  is  connected  with  future 
punishment  it  has  the  stringent  meaning  of  metaphysical  endlessness. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  one  has  any  critical  right  to  say  positively  that  in 
such  cases  it  has  not  that  meaning.  The  Master  has  not  explained  his 
words  on  this  point,  but  has  left  them  veiled.  We  can  settle  the  question 
itself  concerning  the  limitedness  or  the  unlimitedness  of  future  punish- 
ment only  on  other  grounds  than  those  of  textual  criticism, — even  on 
grounds  of  enlightened  reason  postulating  the  cardinal  principles  of 
^Christianity  and  of  ethics.  Will  not  the  unimpeded  Spirit  of  Christ  lead 
all  free  minds  and  loving  hearts  to  one  conclusion  ?  But  that  conclusion 
is  to  be  held  modestly  as  a  trusted  inference,  not  dogmatically  as  a 
received  revelation. 

Another  point  in  the  Savior's  teachings  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  im.- 


'See  CtritUma  Exnmbier  tor  March,  1864,  pp.  280-aVl. 
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portance  to  understand  is  tlie  sense  in  which  lie  used  the  Jewish  j;)hra.-es 
**  Resurrection  of  the  Dead''  and  "  ResuiTection  at  the  Last  Day."      The 
Pharisees  looked  for  a  restoration  of  the  righteous  from  their  graves  to  a 
bodily  life.     This  event  they  supposed  would  take  jilace  at  the  appcai-- 
ancc  of  the  Messiah ;  and  the  time  of  his  coming  they  caHed  **  the  last 
day."     So  the  Apostle  John  says,  "  Already  are  there  many  antichrists: 
whereby  we  know  that  it  is  the  last  time."     Now,  Jesus  claimed  to  be 
the   Messiah,  clothed   in   his   functions,   though   he   interpreted   those 
functions  as  c^rrj-ing  an  interior  and  moral,  not  an  outward  and  physical, 
force.     *•  This  is  the  will  of  Ilim  that  sent  me,  that  every  one  which  seeth 
the  Son  and  believeth  on  him  should  have  everlasting  Ufe;  and  I  will 
raise  him  up  at  the  last  day."     Again,  when  Martha  told  Jesus  that 
"she  knew  her  brother  Laiuu-us  would  rise  again  in  the  resurrection  at 
the  last  day,"  he  replied,  "1  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life:  he  that 
believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live ;  and  whosoever 
liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die."     This  utterance  is  surely 
metaphorical ;  for  belief  in  Jesus  does  not  prevent  physical  dissolution. 
The  thoughts  contained  in  the  various  passages  belonging  to  this  subject, 
when  drawn  out,  compared,  and  stated  in  general  terms,  seem  to  us  to  be 
as  follows : — '*  You  suppose  that  in  the  last  day  your  Messiah  w^ill  restore 
the  dead  to  live  again  upon  the  earth.     I  am  the  Messiah,  and  the  last 
days  have  therefore  arrived.    I  am  commissioned  by  the  Father  to  bestow^ 
eternal  life  upon  all  who  believe  on  me;  but  not  in  the  manner  you  have 
anticipated.     The  true  resurrection  is  not  calling  the  body  from   the 
tomb,  but  opening  the  fountains  of  eternal  life  in  the  soul.     I  am  come 
to  open  the  spiritual  world  to  your  faith.     He  that  believeth  in  me  and 
keepeth  my  commandments  has  passed  from  death  unto  life, — ^l^ecome 
conscious  that  though  seemingly  he  passes  into  the  grave,  yet  really  he 
shall  live  with  God  forever.     The  true  resurrection  is,  to  come  into  th«* 
experience  of  the  truth  that  'God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 
living  ;  for  all  live  unto  him.'      Over  the  soul  that  is  filled  with  such  an 
experience,  death  has  no  power.     Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  the  hour  is 
coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead,  the  ignorant  and  guilty,  buried  in 
trespasses  and  sins,  shall   hear   these  truths   declared,   and   they   that 
believe  shall  lay  hold  of  the   life  thus  offered  and   be  blessed.      The 
Father  hath  given  me  authority  to  execute  judgment, — that  is,  to  lay  down 
the  principles  by  which  men  shall  be  judged  according  to  their  deserts. 
All  mankind  shall  be  judged  in  the  spiritual  state  by  the  spirit  and  pre- 
cepts of  my  religion  as  veritably  as  if  in  their  graves  the  generations  of  the 
dead  heard  my  voice  and  came  forth,  the  good  to  blessedness,  the  evil  to 
misery.     The  judgment  which  is,  as  it  were,  committed  unto  me,  is  not 
really  committed  unto  me,  but  unto  the  truth  which  I  declare;  for  of 
mine  own  self  I  can  do  nothing."     We  believe  this  paraphrase  expresses 
the  essential  meaning  of  Christ's  own  declarations  concerning  a  i*esurrec- 
tion  and  an  associated  judgment.     Coming  to  bring  from  the  Father  au- 
thenticated tidings  of  immortality,  and  to  reveal  the  laws  of  the  Divine 
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ju<lgment,  lie  declared  that  those  who  believed  and  kept  his  words  were 
delivered  from  the  terror  of  death,  and,  knowing  that  an  endless  life  of 
blessedness  was  awaiting  them,  immediately  entered  upon  its  experience. 
He  did  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  bodily  restoration,  but  said,  "In  the 
resurrection,"  that  is,  in  the  spiritual  state  succeeding  death,  "they 
neither  marrj'  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  of  heaven." 
He  did  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  temi>orary  sleep  in  the  grave,  but 
said  to  the  penitent  thief  on  the  cross,  "This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me 
in  Paradise:'*  instantly  upon  leaving  the  body  their  souls  would  be 
together  in  the  state  of  the  blessed. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  words  of  Jesus  in  relation  to  the  dead  hearing 
his  voice  and  coming  forth  must  be  taken  literally ;  for  the  metaphor  is 
of  too  extreme  violence.  But  it  is  in  keeping  with  his  usage.  lie  says, 
**  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead."  It  is  far  less  bold  than  "  This  is  my 
b«><ly  ;  this  is  my  bloo<l."  It  is  not  nearly  so  strong  as  Paul's  adjuration, 
•*  Awake,  tliou  that  sleepest,  and  rise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give 
thee  light."  It  is  not  more  daringly  imaginative  than  the  assertion  that 
"  the  heroes  sleeping  in  Marathon's  gory  bed  stirred  in  their  graves  when 
I.#eonidas  fought  at  Thermopylas ;"  or  than  Christ's  own  words,  *'  If  thou 
hadst  faith  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  thou  couldst  say  to  this  moun- 
tain. Be  thou  cast  into  yonder  sea,  and  it  should  obey  you."  So  one 
might  say, — 

**  Where'er  the  gospel  oonics. 
It  fii)read8  diviner  light; 
It  calls  dead  rdnncre  from  their  tombs 
And  giros  the  blind  their  flight." 

And  in  the  latter  days,  when  it  has  done  its  work,  and  the  glorious 
mejisure  of  human  redemption  is  full,  liberty,  intelligence,  and  love  shaU 
stand  hand  in  hand  on  the  mountain-summits  and  raise  up  the  long 
generations  of  the  dead  to  behold  the  conipleted  fruits  of  their  toils. 
In  this  figurative  moral  sense  Jesus  probably  spoke  when  he  said,  "Thou 
shalt  be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just."  He  referred 
simply  to  the  rewards  of  the  virtuous  in  the  state  beyond  the  grave. 
Tlie  phraseology  in  which  he  clothed  the  thought  he  accommodatingly 
adopted  from  the  current  speech  of  the  Pharisees.  They  unquestionably 
meant  by  it  the  group  of  notions  contained  in  their  dogma  of  the 
destined  physical  restoration  of  the  dead  from  their  sepulchres  at  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah.  And  it  seems  perfectly  plain  to  us,  on  an  im- 
]iartial  study  of  the  record,  that  the  evangelist,  in  reporting  his  words, 
took  the  Pharisaic  dogma,  and  not  merely  tlie  Cliristian  truth,  with 
them.  But  that  Jesus  himself  modified  and  spiritualized  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  when  he  employed  it,  even  as  he  did  the  other  contem- 
poraneous language  descriptive  of  the  Messianic  oflSces  and  times,  we 
conclude  for  two  re^asons.  First,  he  certainly  did  often  use  language  in 
that  spiritual  way,  dressing  in  bold  metaphors  moral  thoughts  of  inspired 
insight  and  truth.    Secondly,  the  moral  doctrine  is  the  only  one  that  is 
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true,  or  that  is  in  keeping  witli  his  penetrative  thought.  The  notion  of 
a  pliysical  resurrection  is  an  error  borrowed  most  likely  from  the  Per- 
sians by  the  Pharisees,  and  not  belonging  to  the  essential  elements  of 
Christianity.  The  notion  being  prevalent  at  the  time  in  Judea,  and 
being  usually  expressed  in  certain  appropriated  phrases,  when  Christ 
used  those  phrases  in  a  true  spiritual  sense  the  apostles  would  naturally 
apprehend  from  them  the  carnal  meaning  which  already  filled  their 
minds  in  common  with  the  minds  of  their  countrvmen. 

The  word  Hadcsy  translated  in  the  English  New  Testament  by  the  word 
**hell,"  a  word  of  nearly  the  same  etymological  force,  but  now  convejnng  a 
quite  different  meaning,  occurs  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  only  three 
several  times.  The  other  instances  of  its  use  are  repetitions  or  parallels. 
First,  "  And  thou,  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  to  heaven,  shalt  be 
brought  down  to  the  under-world ;"  that  is,  the  great  and  proud  city 
shall  become  powerless,  a  heap  of  ruins.  Second,  "  Upon  this  rock  I 
will  found  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  the  under-world  shall  not  pre- 
vail against  it ;"  that  is,  the  powei*s  of  darkness,  the  opposition  of  the 
wicked,  the  strength  of  evil,  shall  not  destroy  my  religion ;  in  spite  of 
them  it  shall  assert  its  organization  and  overcome  all  obstacles. 

The  remaining  example  of  the  Savior's  use  of  this  word  is  in  the 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus.  The  rich  man  is  described,  after  death, 
as  suffering  in  the  under-world.  Seeing  the  beggar  afar  off  in  Abraham's 
bosom,  he  cries,  **  Father  Abraham,  pity  me,  and  send  Lazarus,  that  he 
may  dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  in  water  and  cool  my  tongue ;  for  I  am 
tormented  in  this  flame."  Well-known  fancies  and  opinions  are  here 
wrought  uj)  in  scenic  form  to  convey  certain  moral  impressions.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  implied  division  of  the  under-world  into  two  parts, 
with  a  gulf  between  them,  corresponds  to  the  common  Gentile  notion  of 
an  Elysian  region  of  delightful  meadows  for  the  good  and  a  Tartarean 
region  of  blackness  and  fire  for  the  bad,  both  included  in  one  subterra- 
nean kingdom,  but  divided  by  an  interval.* 

The  dramatic  details  of  the  account — Lazarus  being  borne  into  bliss  by 
angels,  Dives  asking  to  have  a  messenger  sent  from  bale  to  warn  his 
surviving  brothers — rest  on  opinions  afloat  among  the  Jews  of  that  age, 
derived  from  the  Persian  theology.  Zoroaster  prays,  '*  When  I  shall  die, 
let  Aban  and  Bahman  carry  me  to  the  bosom  of  joy."*  And  it  was  a 
common  belief  among  the  Persians  that  souls  were  at  seasons  j)ermitted 
to  leave  purgatory  and  visit  their  relatives  on  earth.*  It  is  evident  that 
the  narrative  before  us  is  not  a  historv  to  be  literallv  construed,  but  a 
parable  to  be  carefully  analyzed.     The  imagery  and  the  particulars  are 


♦Sco  copious  illustratioim  by  JtosenmUIIcr.  in  Luc.  cap.  xvi.  22,  23. 

*•  Ilic  locus  est  partes  ubi  so  via  flndit  in  nmbaa : 

Pc.xtera,  qua;  Ditia  niagni  Mib  maenia  tendit ; 

IIAc  iter  ElyHinni  nobis :  at  la!va  malonim 

Extrrcet  poenas,  ot  ad  impia  Tartara  mittit." 
&  Rhode,  Heiligo  Sago  dcs  Zendvolka,  a.  408.  •  Ibid.  a.  410. 
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to  be  laid  aside,  and  the  central  thoughts  to  be  drawn  forth.  Take  the 
words  literally, — that  the  rich  man's  immaterial  soul,  writhing  in  flames, 
wished  the  tip  of  a  finger  dipped  in  water  to  cool  his  tongue, — and  they 
are  ridiculous.  Take  them  figuratively^  as  a  type  of  unknown  spiritual 
anguish,  and  they  are  awful.  Besides,  had  Christ  intended  to  teach  the 
doctrine  of  a  local  burning  hell,  he  surely  would  have  enunciated  it  in 
plain  words,  with  solemn  iteration  and  explanatory  amplifications,  instead 
of  merely  insinuating  it  incidentally,  in  metaphorical  terms,  in  a  pro- 
fessed parable.  The  sense  of  the  parable  is,  that  the  formal  distinctions 
of  this  world  will  have  no  influence  in  the  allotments  of  the  future  state, 
but  will  often  be  reversed  there ;  that  a  righteous  Providence,  knowing 
every  thing  here,  rules  hereafter,  and  will  dispense  compensating  justice 
to  all ;  that  men  should  not  wait  for  a  herald  to  rise  from  the  dead  to 
warn  them,  but  should  heed  the  instructions  they  already  have,  and  so 
live  in  the  life  that  now  is,  as  to  avoid  a  miserable  condemnation,  and 
secure  a  blessed  acceptance,  in  the  life  that  is  to  come.  By  inculcating 
these  truths  in  a  striking  manner,  through  the  aid  of  a  parable  based  on 
the  familiar  poetical  conceptions  of  the  ftiture  world  and  its  scenery, 
Christ  no  more  endorses  those  conceptions  than  by  using  the  Messianic 
phrases  of  the  Jews  he  approves  the  false  carnal  views  which  they  joined 
with  that  language.  To  interpret  the  parable  literally,  then,  and  suppose 
it  meant  to  teach  the  actual  existence  of  a  located  hell  of  fire  for  sinners 
after  death,  is  to  disregard  the  proprieties  of  criticism. 

"Gehenna,"  or  the  equivalent  phrase,  "Gehenna  of  fire,"  unfortu- 
nately translated  into  our  tongue  by  the  word  "  hell,"  is  to  be  found  in 
the  teachings  of  Christ  in  only  five  independent  instances,  each  of  which, 
after  tracing  the  original  Jewish  usage  of  the  term,  we  will  briefly 
examine.  Gehenna,  or  the  Vale  of  Hinnom,  is  derived  from  two  Hebrew 
words,  the  first  meaning  a  vale,  the  second  being  the  name  of  its  owner. 
The  place  thus  called  was  the  eastern  part  of  the  beautiful  valley  that 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Jerusalem.  Here  Moloch,  the  horrid 
idol-god  worshipped  by  the  Ammonites,  and  by  the  Israelites  during 
their  idolatrous  lapses,  was  set  up.  This  monstrous  idol  had  the  head  of 
an  ox  and  the  body  of  a  man.  It  was  hollow ;  and,  being  filled  with  fire, 
children  were  laid  in  its  arms  and  devoured  alive  by  the  heat.  This  ex- 
plains the  terrific  denunciations  uttered  by  the  prophets  against  those 
who  made  their  children  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch.  The  spot  was 
sometimes  entitled  Tophet, — a  place  of  abhorrence;  its  name  being 
derived,  as  some  think,  from  a  word  meaning  to  vomit  with  loathing,  or, 
as  others  suppose,  from  a  word  signifying  drum,  because  drums  were 
l>eaten  to  drown  the  shrieks  of  the  burning  children.  After  these 
horrible  rites  were  abolished  by  Josiah,  the  place  became  an  utter  abominar 
tion.  All  filth,  the  ofial  of  the  city,  the  carcasses  of  beasts,  the  bodies 
of  executed  criminals,  were  cast  indiscriminately  into  Gehenna.  Fires 
were  kept  constantly  burning  to  prevent  the  infection  of  the  atmosphere 
from  the  putrifying  mass.    Worms  were  to  be  seen  preying  on  the  relios. 
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The  primary  meaning,  then,  of  Gehenna,  is  a  valley  outside  of  Jerusalem, 
a  place  of  corruption  and  fire,  only  to  be  thought  of  with  execration  and 
shuddering. 

Now,  it  was  not  only  in  keei)ing  with  Oriental  rhetoric,  but  also  natural 
in  itself,  that  figures  of  speech  should  be  taken  from  these  obvious  an<l 
dreadful  facts  to  symlx)lize  any  dire  evil.     For  example,  how^  naturally 
might   a  Jew,  speaking   of  some   foul   wretch,  and   standing,  perhaps, 
within  sight  of  the  place,  exclaim,  **  Ho  deserves  to  be  hurled  into  the 
fires  of  Gehenna !"     80  the  term  would  gradually  become  an  accepted 
emblem  of  abominable  punishment.     Such  was  the  fact ;  and  this  gives 
a  perspicuous  meaning  to  the  word  without  supposing  it  to  imply  a  fier>' 
prison-house  of  anguish  in  the  future  world.     Isaiah  threatens  the  King 
of  Assyria  with  ruin  in  these  terms : — *'  Tophet  is  ordained  of  old,  and 
j)repared  for  the  king:  it  is  made  deep  and  large;  the  pile  thereof  is 
fire*  and  much  wood  ;  the  breath  of  Jehovah,  like  a  stream  of  brimstone, 
doth  kindle  it."     The  prophet  thus  portrays,  with  the  dread  imagery  of 
Gehenna,  approaching  disaster  and    overthrow.     A    thorough  study  of 
the  Old  Testament  shows  that  the   Jews,  during   the  period  which   it 
covers,  did  not  believe  in  future  rewards  and  punishments,  but  expected 
that  all  souls  without  discrimination  would  pass  their  shadowy  dream- 
lives  in  the  silence  of  Sheol.     Between  the  termination  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment history  and  the  commencement  of  the  New,  various  forms  of  the 
doctrine  of  future  retribution  had  been  introduced  or  developed  among 
the  Jews.     But  during  this  period  few,  if  any,  decisive  instances  can  l)e 
found  in  which  the  image  of  penal  fire  is  connected  with  the  future 
state.     On  the  contrary,  "darkness,"  "gloom,"  "blackness,"  "profound 
and  perpetual  night,"  are  the  terms  employed  to  characterize  the  abode 
and  fate  of  the  wicked.     Josephus  says  that,  in  the  faith  of  the  Pharisees, 
"  the  worst  criminals  were  banished  to  the  darkest  part  of  the  under- 
world."    Philo  represents  the  depraved  and  condemned  as  "  groping  in 
the  lowest  and  darkest  part  of  the  creation."     The  word  Gehenna  is 
rarely  found  in  the  literature  of  this  time,  and  when  it  is  it  commonly 
eeems  to  be  used  either  simply  to  denote  the  detestable  Vale  of  Hiiinom, 
or  else  plainly  as  a  general  symbol  of  calamity  and  horror,  as  in  the  elder 
prophets. 

But  in  some  of  the  Targums,  or  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures, — especially  in  the  Targimi  of  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel, — ^we  meet 
repeated  applications  of  the  word  Gehenna  to  signify  a  punishment  by 
fire  in  the  future  state.'  This  is  a  fact  about  which  there  can  be  no 
question.  And  to  the  documents  showing  such  a  usage  of  the  word, 
the  best  scholars  are  pretty  well  agreed  in  assigning  a  date  as  early  as 
the  days  of  Christ.  The  evidence  afforded  by  these  Targums,  together 
w^ith  the  marked  application  of  the  term  by  Jesus  himself,  and  the 
similar   general  use  of   it   immediately   after   both   by   Christians   and 


7  Gcscuius,  Hebrew  Tliesaurus,  Qe  Ilinnom. 
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'lows,  render  it  not  improbable  that  Gehenna  was  known  to  the  contem- 
poraries of  the  Savior  as  the  metaphorical  name  of  hell,  a  region  of  fire» 
in  the  under-world,  where  the  reprobate  were  supposed  to  be  punished 
after  death.  But  admitting  that,  before  Christ  began  to  teach,  the  Jews 
had  modified  their  early  conception  of  the  under-world  as  the  silent  and 
sombre  abode  of  all  the  dead  in  common,  and  had  divided  it  into  two 
parts,  one  where  the  wicked  suffer,  called  Gehenna,  one  where  the 
righteous  rest,  called  Paradise,  still,  that  modification  having  been  bor- 
rowed, as  is  historically  evident,  from  the  Gentiles,  or,  if  developed 
among  themselves,  at  all  events  unconnected  with  revelation,  of  course 
Christianity  is  not  involved  with  the  truth  or  falsity  of  it, — is  not  respon- 
:*ible  for  it.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  Jesus  gave  precisely  the 
same  meaning  to  the  word  Gehenna  that  his  contemporaries  or  successors 
did.  He  may  have  used  it  in  a  modified  emblematic  sense,  as  he  did 
many  other  current  terms.  In  studying  his  language,  w^e  should  espe- 
cially free  our  minds  both  from  the  tyranny  of  pre-Christian  notions  and 
dogmas  and  from  the  associations  and  influences  of  modem  creeds,  and 
seek  to  interpret  it  in  the  light  of  his  own  instructions  and  in  the  spirit 
of  his  own  mind. 

We  will  now  examine  the  cases  in  which  Clirist  uses  the  term  Gehenna, 
and  ask  what  it  means. 

First:  "Whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother.  Thou  vile  wretch !  shall 
be  in  danger  of  the  fiery  Gehenna."  Interpret  this  literally,  and  it 
teaches  that  whosoever  calls  his  brother  a  wicked  apostate  is  in  danger 
of  being  thrown  into  the  filthy  flames  in  the  Vale  of  Hinnom.  But  no 
one  supposes  that  such  was  its  meaning.  Jesus  would  say,  as  we  under- 
stand him,  **  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil,  the  law ;  to  show 
how  at  the  culmination  of  the  old  dispensation  a  higher  and  stricter 
one  opens.  I  say  unto  you,  that,  unless  your  righteousness  exceeds  that 
of  the  Pharisees,  you  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  condi- 
tions of  acceptance  under  the  new  order  are  far  more  profound  and 
difficult  than  under  the  old.  That  said,  Whosoever  commits  murder 
shall  be  exposed  to  legal  punishment  from  the  public  tribunal.  This 
says,  An  invisible  inward  punishment,  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Sanhedrim,  shall  be  inflicted  upon  those  who  harbor  the 
secret  passions  that  lead  to  crime ;  whosoever,  out  of  an  angry  heart,  in- 
sults his  brother,  shall  be  exposed  to  spiritual  retributions  typified  by  the 
horrors  of  yon  flaming  valley.  They  of  old  time  took  cognizance  of  out- 
ward crimes  by  outward  penalties.  I  take  cognizance  of  inward  sins 
bv  inward  returns  more  sure  and  more  fearful." 

Second :  "  If  thy  right  eye  be  a  source  of  temptation  to  thee,  pluck  it^ 
out  and  fling  it  away ;  for  it  is  better  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members 
perish  than  that  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast  into  Gehenna."  Give 
these  words  a  literal  interpretation,  and  they  mean,  **  If  your  eyes  or 
your  hands  are  the  occasions  of  crime, — ^if  they  tempt  you  to  commit 
ofTenoea  which  will  expose  you  to  public  execution,  to  the  igaomisi>{  ^xvd 
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torture  heaped  upon  felons  put  to  a  shameful  death  and  then  flung 
among  the  burning  filth  of  Gehenna, — pluck  them  out,  cut  them  off 
betimes,  and  save  yourself  from  such  a  frightful  end ;  for  it  is  better  to 
live  even  thus  maimed  than,  having  a  whole  body,  to  be  put  to  a  violent 
death."  No  one  can  suppose  that  Jesus  meant  to  convey  such  an  idea 
as  that  when  he  uttered  these  words.  We  must,  then,  attributed  deeper, 
an  exclusively  moral,  significance  to  the  passage.  It  means,  "  If  you 
have  some  bosom  sin,  to  deny  and  root  out  which  is  like  tearing  out  an 
eye  or  cutting  off  a  hand,  pause  not,  but  overcome  and  destroy  it  imme- 
diately, at  whatever  cost  of  effort  and  suffering ;  for  it  is  better  to  endure 
the  pain  of  fighting  and  smothering  a  bad  passion  than  to  submit  to  it 
and  allow  it  to  rule  until  it  acquires  complete  control  over  you,  pervades 
your  whole  nature  with  its  miserable  unrest,  and  brings  you  at  last  into  a 
state  of  woe  of  which  Gehenna  and  its  dreadful  associations  are  a  fit 
emblem."  A  verse  spoken,  according  to  Mark,  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  present  passage,  confirms  the  figurative  sense  we  have  attributed 
to  it: — ''  Whosoever  shall  cause  one  of  these  little  ones  that  believe  in  me 
to  fall,  it  were  better  for  hini  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  around  his 
neck  and  he  were  plunged  into  the  midst  of  the  sea :"  that  is,  in  literal 
terms,  a  man  had  better  meet  a  great  calamity,  even  the  loss  of  life,  tlian 
commit  a  foul  crime  and  thus  bring  the  woe  of  guilt  upon  his  soul. 

The  phrase,  "  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  their  fire  is  not  quenched,"  is 
a  part  of  the  imagciy  naturally  suggested  by  the  scene  in  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom,  and  was  used  to  give  greater  vividness  and  force  to  the  moral 
impression  of  the  discourse.  By  an  interj)rctation  resulting  either  from 
prejudice  or  ignorance,  it  is  generally  held  to  teach  the  doctrine  of 
literal  fire-torments  enduring  forever.  It  is  a  direct  quotation  from  a 
passage  in  Isaiah  which  signifies  that,  in  a  glorious  age  to  come,  Jehovah 
will  cause  his  worshippers  to  go  forth  from  new  moon  to  new  moon  and 
look  upon  the  carciisses  of  the  wicked,  and  see  them  devoured  by  fire 
which  shall  not  be  quenched  and  gnawed  by  worms  which  shall  not  die, 
until  the  last  relics  of  them  are  destroyed. 

Third:  **  Fear  not  them  that  kill  the  body  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the 
soul ;  but  rather  fear  Him  who  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in 
Gehenna."  A  similar  use  of  figurative  language,  in  a  still  bolder  man- 
ner, is  found  in  Isaiah.  Intending  to  siiy  nothing  more  than  that 
Assyria  should  be  overtlirown  and  crushed,  the  prophet  bursts  out, 
"  Under  the  glory  of  tlie  King  of  Assyria  Jehovah  shall  kindle  a  burning 
like  the  burning  of  a  fire ;  and  it  shall  burn  and  devour  his  thorns  and 
his  briers  in  one  day,  and  shall  consume  tlie  glory  of  his  forest  and  of 
his  fruitful  field,  both  soul  and  body."  Reading  the  whole  passage  in 
Matthew  with  a  single  eye,  its  meaning  will  be  apparent.  We  may 
paraphrase  it  thus.  Jesus  says  to  his  disciples,  **You  are  now  going 
forth  to  preach  the  gospel.  My  religion  and  its  destinies  are  intrusted 
to  your  hands.  As  you  go  from  place  to  place,  be  on  your  guard ; 
for  they  wiU  persecute  you,  and  scourge  you,  and  deliver  you  up  to 
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death.  But  fear  them  not.  It  is  enough  for  the  disciple  that  he  be  as 
liis  master;  and  if  they  have  done  so  unto  me,  how  much  more  »haU 
they  unto  you !  Do  not,  through  fear  of  hostile  men,  who  can  only  kill 
j'our  bodies  and  are  not  able  in  any  wise  to  injure  your  souls,  shrink 
from  danger  and  prove  recreant  to  the  momentous  duties  imposed  upon 
you ;  but  be  inspired  to  proclaim  the  principles  of  the  heavenly  kingdom 
with  earnestness  and  courage,  in  the  face  of  all  perils,  by  fearing  God, — 
him  who  is  able  to  plunge  both  your  souls  and  your  bodies  in  abomina- 
tion and  agony, — him  who,  if  you  prove  unfaithful  and  become  slothful 
ser^'ants  or  wicked  traitors,  will  leave  your  bodies  to  a  violent  death 
and  after  that  your  souls  to  bitter  shame  and  anguish.  Fear  not  the 
temporal,  physical  power  of  your  enemies,  to  be  turned  from  your  work 
by  it ;  but  rather  fear  the  eternal,  spiritual  power  of  your  God,  to  be  made 
faithful  by  it/' 

Fourth:  "Woe  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Phai'isees,  hypocrites!  for  ye 
compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte;  and,  when  he  is  made,  ye 
make  him  tw^ofold  more  a  child  of  Gehenna  than  yourselves."  That  is, 
**  Ye  make  him  twice  as  bad  as  yourselves  in  hypocrisy,  bigotry,  extor- 
tion, impurity,  and  malice, — a  subject  of  double  guilt  and  of  double  retri- 
bution." 

Finally,  Jesus  exclaims  to  the  children  of  those  who  killed  the  pro- 
phets, "  Serpents,  brood  of  vipers !  how  can  ye  escape  the  condemnation 
of  Gehenna?"  That  is  to  say,  "Venomous  creatures,  bad  men!  you  de- 
serve the  fate  of  the  w^orst  criminals;  you  are  worthy  of  tlie  polluted 
fires  of  Gehenna ;  your  vices  will  surely  be  followed  by  condign  punish- 
ment :  how  can  such  depravity  escape  the  severest  retributions  ?" 

These  five  are  all  the  distinct  instances  in  which  Jesus  uses  the  word 
Gehenna.  It  is  plain  that  he  always  uses  the  word  metaphorically.  We 
tlierefore  conclude  that  Christianity,  correctly  understood,  never  implies 
that  eternal  fire  awaits  sinners  in  the  future  world,  but  that  moral  re- 
tributions, according  to  their  deeds,  are  the  portion  of  all  men  here  and 
hereafter.  There  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  essential  Christianity 
contains  the  doctrine  of  a  fiery  infernal  world  than  there  is  to  suppose 
that  it  really  means  to  declare  that  God  is  a  glowing  mass  of  fiame,  when 
it  says,  "Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire."  We  must  remember  the  meta- 
phorical character  of  much  scriptural  language.  Wickedness  is  a  fire, 
in  that  it  preys  uj>on  men  and  draws  down  the  displeasure  of  the 
Almighty, and  consumes  them.  As  Isaiah  writes,  "Wickedness  burneth 
as  the  fire,  the  anger  of  Jehovah  darkens  the  land,  and  the  people 
hliall  be  tlie  food  of  the  fire."  And  James  declares  to  proud  extor- 
tioners, "  The  rust  of  your  cankered  gold  and  silver  shall  cat  your  flesh 
as  it  were  fire." 

When  Jesus  says,  "  It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
in  the  day  of  judgment  than  for  that  city"  which  will  not  listen  to  the 
preaching  of  my  kingdom,  but  drives  my  disciples  away,  ho  uses  a 
familiar  figure  to  signify  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  would  at  such  a  call 
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have  repented  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  The  guilt  of  Chorazin  and  Betli- 
saida  was,  therefore,  more  liardened  than  theirs,  and  should  receive  a 
severer  punishment:  or,  making  allowance  for  the  natural  exaggeration 
of  this  kind  of  language,  he  means,  That  city  whose  iniquities  and  scorn- 
ful unbelief  lead  it  to  reject  my  kingdom  when  it  is  proffered  shall  Vh> 
brought  to  judgment  and  bo  overwhelmed  with  avenging  calamities. 
Two  parallel  illustrations  of  this  image  are  given  us  by  the  old  prophets. 
Isaiah  says,  *'  Babylon  shall  be  as  when  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah.'' And  Jeremiah  complains,  "The  punishment  of  Jerusalem  is 
greater  than  the  punishment  of  Sodom."  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that 
such  passages  should  ever  have  been  thought  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  a 
final,  universal  judgment-day  breaking  on  the  world  in  fire. 

The  subject  of  our  Lord's  teachings  in  regard  to  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked  is  included  in  two  classes  of  texts,  and  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words.  One  class  of  texts  relate  to  the  visible  establishment  of 
(.^liristianity  as  the  true  religion,  the  Divine  law,  at  the  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  power,  and  to  the  frightful  woes  which  should  then  fall  upon  the 
murderers  of  Christ,  the  bitter  enemies  of  his  cause.  All  these  thinir.^ 
were  to  come  upon  that  generation, — were  to  happen  before  some  of  them 
then  standing:'  there  tasted  death.  The  other  class  of  texts — and  thevare 
by  far  the  more  numerous — signify  that  the  kingdom  of  Truth  is  now  re- 
vealed and  set  up ;  that  all  men  are  bound  to  accept  and  obey  it  with 
reverence  and  love,  and  thus  become  its  blessed  suJijects,  the  happy  and 
immortal  children  of  God ;  tliat  those  who  sj)ui*n  its  offers,  break  its 
laws,  and  violate  its  pure  spirit  shall  bo  punished,  inevitably  and  fear- 
fully, by  moral  retributions  proportioned  to  the  degrees  of  their  guilt. 
Christ  does  not  teach  that  the  good  are  immortal  and  that  the  bad  shall 
be  annihilated,  but  that  all  alike,  both  the  just  and  the  unjust,  enter 
the  spiritual  world.  He  does  not  teach  that  the  bad  shall  be  eternally 
miserable,  cut  off  from  all  possibility  of  amendment,  but  simply  that  they 
shall  be  justly  judged.  He  makes  no  definitive  reference  to  duration, 
but  leaves  us  at  liberty,  peering  into  the  gloom  as  best  we  can,  to  sup- 
pose, if  we  think  it  most  reasonable,  that  the  conditions  of  our  spiritual 
nature  are  the  same  in  the  future  as  now,  and  therefore  that  the  wicked 
may  go  on  in  evil  hereafter,  or,  if  they  will,  all  turn  to  righteousness, 
and  the  universe  finally  become  as  one  sea  of  holiness  and  as  one  flood 
of  praise. 

Another  portion  of  Christ's  doctrine  of  the  future  life  hinges  on  the 
phrase  *'  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Much  is  implied  in  this  term  and  its 
accompaniments,  and  may  be  drawn  out  by  answering  the  questions.  What 
is  heaven  ?  Who  are  citizens  of,  and  w^ho  are  aliens  from,  the  kingdom 
of  God  ?  Let  us  first  examine  the  subordinate  meanings  and  shades  of 
meaning  with  which  the  Savior  sometimes  uses  these  phrases. 

"  Ye  shall  see  heaven  open   and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and 

descending  upon  the  Son  of  Man."     No  confirmation  of  the  literal  sense 

of  this  that  is  afforded  by  any  mcVdetvl  ^owii^  \tv  W^  Qic»\\«ls,    There  ui 
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every  reason  for  supposing  that  he  meant  by  it,  "  There  shall  be  open 
manifestations  of  supernatural  power  and  favor  bestowed  upon  me  by  God, 
— evident  signs  of  direct  communications  between  us."  His  Divine  works 
and  instructions  justified  the  statement.  The  word  "  heaven"  as  here 
used,  then,  does  not  mean  any  particular  place,  but  means  the  approving 
presence  of  God.  The  instincts  and  natural  language  of  man  prompt  us 
to  consider  objects  of  reverence  as  above  us.  We  kneel  below  them. 
The  splendor,  mystery,  infinity,  of  the  starry  regions  help  on  the  delusion. 
But  surely  no  one  possessing  clear  spiritual  perceptions  will  think  the 
literal  facts  in  the  case  must  correspond  to  this, — that  God  must  dwell  in 
a  place  overhead  called  heaven.     He  is  an  Omnipresence. 

**  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you  and  persecute  you  for  my 
sake:  r^oico,  for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven."  This  passage  probably 
means,  **  In  the  midst  of  tribulation  be  exceeding  glad ;  because  you  shall 
be  abundantly  rewarded  in  a  future  state  for  all  your  present  sufferings 
in  my  cause.''  In  that  case,  heaven  signifies  the  spiritual  world,  and  does 
not  involve  reference  to  any  precisely-located  spot.  Or  it  may  mean,  '*  Be 
not  disheartened  by  insults  and  persecutions  met  in  the  cause  of  God ; 
for  you  shall  be  greatly  blessed  in  your  inward  life :  the  approval  of  con- 
science, the  immortal  love  and  pity  of  God,  shall  be  yours:  the  more  you 
are  hated  and  abused  by  men  unjustly,  the  closer  and  sweeter  shall  be 
your  communion  with  God."  In  that  case,  heaven  signifies  fellowship 
with  the  Father,  and  is  independent  of  any  particular  time  or  place. 

"  Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven."  Jesus  was  not  the  author  of  this 
sentence.  It  was  a  part  of  the  Rabbinical  synagogue-service,  and  was 
based  upon  the  Hebrew  conception  of  God  as  having  his  abode  in  an 
especial  sense  over  the  firmament.  The  Savior  uses  it  as  the  language 
of  accommodation,  as  is  evident  from  his  conversation  with  the  woman 
of  Samaria ;  for  he  told  her  that  no  exclusive  spot  was  an  acceptable 
place  of  worship,  since  "God  is  a  Spirit;  and  they  that  worship  him  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.''  No  one  who  comprehends  the 
meaning  of  the  words  can  suppose  that  the  Infinite  Spirit  occupies  a  con- 
fined local  habitation,  and  that  men  must  literally  journey  there  to  be 
with  him  after  death.  Wherever  they  may  be  now,  they  are  away  from 
him  or  with  him,  according  to  their  characters.  After  death  they  are 
more  banished  from  him  or  more  immediately  with  him,  instantly, 
wherever  they  are,  according  to  the  spirit  they  are  of. 

"  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth,  but  in  heaven."  In 
other  words.  Be  not  absorbed  in  efforts  to  accumulate  hoards  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  to  get  houses  and  lands,  which  will  soon  pass  away ;  but  rather 
labor  to  acquire  heavenly  treasures, — wisdom,  love,  purity,  and  faith, — 
which  will  never  pass  from  your  possession  nor  cease  from  your  eiyoy- 
ment. 

"  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.     And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  Cor 
you,  I  wiU  come  again  and  receive  you  unto  myself,  that  wYvex^  \  ^iw 
there  ye  mmx  be  also/'  To  understand  this  text,  we  must  cateiuW^  «ltoA^ 
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the  whole  four  chapters  of  the  connection  in  which  it  stands.  They 
abound  in  bold  symbols.  An  instance  of  this  is  seen  where  Jesus,  having 
washed  his  disciples'  feet,  says  to  them,  "  Ye  are  clean,  but  not  all.  For 
he  knew  who  should  betray  him.  Therefore  said  he,  Ye  are  not  all 
clean."  The  actual  meaning  of  the  passage  before  us  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  short  paraphrase  of  it  with  the  context : — "  Let  not  your  hearts  be 
troubled  by  the  thought  that  I  must  die  and  be  removed  from  you ;  for 
there  are  other  states  of  being  besides  this  earthly  life.  When  they 
crucify  me,  as  I  have  said  to  you  before,  I  shall  not  perish,  but  shall  pass 
into  a  higher  state  of  existence  with  my  Father.  Whither  I  go  ye  know, 
and  the  way  yo  know :  my  Father  is  the  end,  and  the  truths  that  I  have 
declared  point  out  the  way.  If  ye  loved  me,  ye  would  rejoice  because 
I  say  that  I  go  to  the  Father.  And  if  I  go  to  him, — ^if,  when  they  have 
put  me  to  death,  I  pass  into  an  unseen  state  of  blessedness  and  glory, 
(as  I  prophesy  unto  you  that  I  shall,) — I  will  reveal  myself  unto  you  again, 
and  tell  you.  I  go  before  you  as  a  pioneer,  and  will  surely  come 
back  and  confirm,  with  irresistible  evidence,  the  reality  of  what  I  have 
already  told  you.  Therefore,  trouble  not  your  hearts,  but  be  of  good 
cheer." 

"  There  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner 
that  repenteth."  The  sentiment  of  this  Divine  declaration  simply  im- 
]ilies  that  all  good  beings  sympathize  with  every  triumph  of  goodness ; 
that  the  living  chain  of  mutual  interest  runs  through  the  spiritual  uni- 
verse, making  one  family  of  those  on  earth  and  those  in  the  invisible 
state. 

"  Touch  me  not ;  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father."  "  Cling  not 
to  me,  detain  me  not,  for  I  have  not  yet  left  the  world  forever,  to  be  in 
the  spiritual  state  with  my  Father ;  and  ere  I  do  this  I  must  seek  my 
disciples,  to  convince  them  of  my  resurrection  and  to  give  them  my  part- 
ing commission  and  blessing."  He  used  the  common  language,  for  it  was 
the  only  language  which  she  whom  he  addressed  would  understand ;  and 
although,  literally  interpreted,  it  conveyed  the  idea  of  a  local  heaven  on 
high,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  conveyed,  and  in  the  only  way  intelligible 
to  her,  all  the  truth  that  was  important, — namely,  that  when  he  die- 
appeared  he  would  still  be  living,  and  be,  furthermore,  with  Grod. 

When  Christ  finally  went  from  his  disciples,  he  seemed  to  them  to  rise 
and  vanish  towards  the  clouds.  This  would  confirm  their  previous  mate- 
rial conceptions,  and  the  old  forms  of  speech  would  be  handed  down, 
strengthened  by  these  phenomena,  misunderstood  in  themselves  and 
•exaggerated  in  their  importance.  We  generally  speak  now  of  God's 
*'  throne,"  of  "heaven,"  as  situated  far  away  in  the  blue  ether;  we  point 
upward  to  the  world  of  bliss,  and  say.  There  the  celestial  hosannas  roll ; 
ttiere  the  happy  ones,  the  unforgotten  ones  of  our  love,  wait  to  welcome 
us.  These  forms  of  speech  are  entirely  natural ;  they  are  harmless;  they 
aid  in  giving  definiteness  to  our  tlioughts  and  feelings,  anid  it  is  well  to 
continue  their  use ;  it  would  be  difiicult  to  expre:$s  our  thoughts  without 
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tlicm.  However,  we  must  understand  that  they  are  not  strictly  and  ex- 
rlosively  true.  God  is  everywhere  ;  and  wherever  he  is  there  is  heaven 
to  the  spirits  that  are  like  him  and,  consequently,  see  him  and  enjoy  his 
inei&ble  blessedness. 

Jesus  sometimes  uses  the  phrase  "kingdom  of  heaven"  as  synonymous 
with  the  Divine  will, — the  spiritual  principles  or  laws  which  he  was  in- 
spired to  proclaim.  Many  of  his  parables  were  spoken  to  illustrate  the 
diffusive  power  and  the  incomparable  value  of  the  truth  he  taught, — as 
when  he  said,  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed, 
which  becomes  a  great  tree ;''  it  is  **  like  unto  leaven,  which  a  woman  put 
in  two  measures  of  meal  until  the  whole  was  leavened ;"  it  is  ''  like  a 
treasure  hid  in  a  field,"  or  **  like  a  goodly  pearl  of  great  price,  which,  a 
man  finding,  he  goes  and  sells  all  that  he  has  and  buys  it."  In  these 
examples  '*  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  is  plainly  a  personification  of  the  re- 
vealed will  of  God,  the  true  law  of  salvation  and  eternal  life.  In  answer 
to  the  question  why  he  spoke  so  many  things  to  the  people  in  parables, 
Jesus  said  to  his  disciples,  "  Because  it  is  given  unto  you  to  know  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  unto  them  it  is  not  given ;" 
that  is,  You  are  prepared  to  understand  the  hitherto  concealed  truths  of 
God's  government,  if  set  forth  plainly  ;  but  thei/  are  not  prepared.  Here 
— as  also  in  the  parables  of  the  vineyard  let  out  to  husbandmen,  and  of 
the  man  who  sowed  good  seed  in  his  field,  and  in  a  few  other  cases — '*  the 
kingdom  of  heaven"  means  God's  government,  his  mode  of  dealing  with 
men,  his  method  of  establishing  his  truths  in  the  hearts  of  men.  ''  The 
kingdom  of  heaven"  sometimes  signifies  personal  purity  and  peace,  free- 
dom from  sensual  solicitations.  **  There  be  eunuchs  which  have  made 
themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake.  He  that  is  able 
to  receive  it,  let  him  receive  it." 

Christ  frequently  uses  the  term  "  kingdom  of  heaven"  in  a  somewhat 
restricted,  traditional  sense,  based — in  form  but  not  in  spirit — upon  the 
Jewish  expectations  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  *'  Be  ye  sure  of  this,  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  nigh  unto  you ;"  "  I  must  preach  the  king- 
dom of  God  to  otlier  cities  also ;"  "  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  at  hand."  Christ  was  charged  to  bear  to  men  a  new  revelation  from 
God  of  his  government  and  laws,  that  he  might  reign  over  them  as  a 
monarch  over  conscious  and  loyal  subjects.  "  Many  shall  come  from  the 
East  and  the  West,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  the  children  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast 
out  into  outer  darkness."  The  sense  of  these  texts  is  as  follows.  "God  is 
now  offering  unto  you,  through  me,  a  spiritual  dispensation,  a  new  king- 
<lom ;  but,  unless  you  faithfully  heed  it  and  fulfil  its  conditions,  you  shall 
be  r^ected  from  it  and  lose  the  Divine  favor.  Although,  by  your  position 
as  the  chosen  people,  and  in  the  line  of  revelation,  you  are  its  natural 
heirs,  yet,  unless  you  rule  your  spirits  and  lives  by  its  commands,  you 
shall  see  the  despised  Gentiles  ei^joying  all  the  privileges  your  faith  allows 
to  the  revered  patriarchs  of  your  nation,  while  yourselves  are  shut  o\xi 
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from  them  and  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  anguish.  Your  pride  of 
descent,  haughtiness  of  spirit,  and  reliance  upon  dead  rites  unfit  you  for 
the  true  kingdom  of  God,  the  inward  reign  of  humility  and  righteous- 
ness ;  and  the  very  publicans  and  harlots,  repenting  and  humbling  them- 
selves, shall  go  into  it  before  you." 

To  be  welcomed  under  thi»  Messianic  dispensation,  to  become  a  citizen 
of  this  spiritual  kingdom  of  God,  the  Savior  declares  that  there  are  cer- 
tain indispensable  conditions.  A  man  must  repent  and  forsake  his  sins. 
This  was  the  burden  of  John's  preaching, — that  the  candidate  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  must  first  be  baptized  with  water  unto  repentance,  as 
a  sign  tliat  he  abjures  and  is  cleansed  from  all  his  old  errors  and  iniqui- 
ties. Then  he  must  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with  fire, — 
that  is,  must  learn  the  positive  principles  of  the  coming  kingdom,  and 
apply  them  to  his  own  character,  to  purge  away  every  corrupt  thing.  He 
must  be  born  again,  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit :  in  other  words,  he 
must  be  brought  out  from  his  impurity  and  wickedness  into  a  new  and 
Divine  life  of  holiness,  awakened  to  a  conscious  experience  of  purity, 
truth,  and  Io\'e, — ^the  great  prime  elements  in  the  reign  of  God.  He  must 
be  guileless  and  lowly.  "  Whosoever  will  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  a  little  child  shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein." 

The  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  better  dispensation  which  Christ  came  to 
establish,  is  the  humility  of  contrite  hearts,  the  innocence  of  little  children, 
the  purity  of  undefiled  consciences,  the  fruit  of  good  works,  the  truth  of 
universal  laws,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  conscious  experience  of  an  inde- 
structible, blessed  being.  Those  who  enter  into  these  qualities  in  &ith, 
in  feeling,  and  in  action  are  full  citizens  of  that  eternal  kingdom ;  all 
others  are  aliens  from  it. 

Heaven,  then,  according  to  Christ's  use  of  the  word,  is  not  distinctively 
a  world  situated  somewhere  in  immensity,  but  a  purely  spiritual  experi- 
ence, having  nothing  to  do  with  any  special  time  or  place.  It  is  a  state 
of  the  soul,  or  a  state  of  society,  under  the  rule  of  truth,  governed  by 
(Jod's  will,  either  in  this  life  or  in  a  future.  He  said  to  the  young  ruler 
who  had  walked  faithfully  in  the  law,  and  whose  good  traits  drew  forth 
his  lo^•e,  **  Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God."  It  is  evident 
that  this  does  not  mean  a  bounded  place  of  abode,  but  a  true  state  of 
character,  a  virtuous  mode  of  life  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." 
**  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice."  That  is,  "  My  king- 
dom is  the  realm  of  truth,  the  dominion  of  God's  will,  and  all  true  men 
are  my  subjects."  Evidently  this  is  not  a  material  but  a  moral  reign 
and  therefore  unlimited  by  seasons  or  places.  Wherever  purity,  truth, 
love,  obedience,  prevail,  there  is  God,  and  that  is  heaven.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  depart  into  some  distant  sphere  to  meet  the  Infinite  Holy 
One  and  dwell  with  him.  He  is  on  the  very  dust  we  tread,  he  is  the 
very  centre  of  our  souls  and  breath  of  our  lives,  if  we  are  only  in  a  state 
that  is  fitted  to  recognise  and  enjoy  him.  "  He  that  hath  sent  me  is  with 
me:  the  Father  hath  not  left  me  alone,  for  I  always  do  those  things 
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which  please  him/'  It  is  a  £ur  inference  from  such  statements  as  this 
that  to  do  with  conscious  adoration  and  love  those  things  that  please  God 
is  to  be  with  him,  without  regard  to  time  or  place ;  and  that  is  heaven. 
^  I  tipeak  that  which  I  have  seen  with  my  Father/'  God,  *^and  ye  do  that 
which  ye  have  seen  with  your  father,  the  devilJ*  No  one  will  suppose  that 
Jesus  meant  to  tell  the  wicked  men  whom  he  was  addressing  that  they 
committed  their  iniquities  in  consequence  of  lessons  learned  in  a  pre- 
vious state  of  existence  with  an  arch-fiend,  the  parent  of  all  evil.  His 
meaning,  then,  was,  I  bring  forth  in  words  and  deeds  the  things  which 
I  have  learned  in  my  secret  soul  finom  inspired  communion  with  infinite 
goodness  and  perfection ;  you  bring  forth  the  things  which  you  have 
learned  from  communion  with  the  source  of  sin  and  woe, — that  is,  foul 
propensities,  cruel  passions,  and  evil  thoughts. 

"  I  come  forth  from  the  Father  and  am  come  into  the  world ;  again  I 
leave  the  world  and  go  unto  the  Father."  '*  I  go  unto  Him  that  sent 
me."  Since  it  is  declared  that  God  is  an  Omnipresent  Spirit,  and  that 
those  who  obey  and  love  him  see  him  and  are  with  him  everywhere, 
these  striking  words  must  bear  one  of  the  two  folk>wing  interpretations. 
First,  they  may  imply  in  general  that  man  is  created  and  sent  into  this 
state  of  being  by  the  Father,  and  that  after  the  termination  of  the  pre- 
sent life  the  soul  is  admitted  to  a  closer  union  with  the  Parent  Spirit. 
This  gives «  natural  meaning  to  the  language  which  represents  dying  as 
going  to  the  Father.  Not  that  it  is  necessary  to  travel  to  reach  God,  but 
that  the  spiritual  verity  is  most  adequately  expressed  under  such  a 
metaphor.  But,  secondly,  and  more  probably,  the  phraseology  under 
consideration  may  be  meant  as  an  assertion  of  the  Divine  origin  and 
authority  of  the  special  mission  of  Christ.  "  Neither  came  I  of  myself, 
but  He  sent  me ;"  '*  The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you  I  speak  not  of 
myself;"  ''As  the  Father  hath  taught  me,  I  speak  these  things."  These 
passages  do  not  necessarily  teach  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  and  his 
descent  from  heaven  in  the  flesh.  That  is  a  carnal  interpretation  which 
does  great  violence  to  the  genuine  nature  of  the  claims  put  forth  by 
our  Savior.  They  may  merely  declare  the  supernatural  commission  of 
the  Son  of  God,  his  direct  inspiration  and  authority.  He  did  not  volun- 
tarily assume  his  great  work,  but  was  Divinely  ordered  on  that  service. 
Compare  the  following  text: — "The  baptism  of  John,  whence  was  it, 
from  Heaven,  or  of  men  ?"  That  is  to  say,  was  it  of  human  or  of  Divine 
origin  and  authority?  So  when  it  is  said  that  the  Son  of  Man  descended 
from  heaven,  or  was  sent  by  the  Father,  the  meaning  in  Christ's  mind 
probably  was  that  he  was  raised  up,  did  his  works,  spoke  his  words,  by 
the  inspiration  and  with  the  sanction  of  Grod.  The  accuracy  of  this  inter- 
pretation is  seen  by  the  following  citation  from  the  Savior's  own  words, 
when  he  is  speaking — ^in  his  prayer  at  the  last  supper — of  sending  his 
disciples  out  to  preach  the  gospel : — "  As  thou  hast  sent  me  into  the 
world,  even  so  have  I  also  sent  them  into  the  world."     The  reference. 
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evidently,  is  to  a  Divine  choice  and  sealing, — ^not  to  a  descent  upon  iUe 
earth  from  another  sphere. 

That  the  autlior  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  believed  that  Christ  descended 
from  heaven  literally  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  He  repeatedly 
speaks  of  him  as  the  great  super-angelic  Logos,  the  first-bom  Son  and 
perfect  image  of  God,  the  instrumental  cause  of  the  creation.  His  mind 
was  filled  with  the  same  views,  the  same  lofty  Logos-theory  that  is  so 
abundantly  set  forth  in  the  writings  of  Philo  Jud»us.  He  reports  and 
describes  the  Savior  in  conformity  with  such  a  theological  postulate. 
Possessed  with  the  foregone  conclusion  that  Jesus  was  the  Divine  Logos, 
descended  from  the  celestial  abode,  and  born  into  the  world  as  a  man,  in 
endeavoring  to  write  out  from  memory,  years  after  they  were  uttered,  the 
Savior's  words,  it  is  probable  that  he  unconsciously  misapprehended  and 
tinged  them  according  to  his  theory.  The  Delphic  apothegm,  "  Know 
thyself,"  was  said  to  have  descended  from  heaven : — 

By  a  familiar  Jewish  idiom,  "  to  ascend  into  heaven''  meant  to  learn 
the  will  of  God.'  And  whatever  bore  the  direct  sanction  of  God  was  said 
to  descend  from  heaven.  When  in  these  figurative  terms  Jesus  asserted 
his  Divine  commission,  it  seems  that  some  understood  him  literally,  and 
concluded — perhaps  in  consequence  of  his  miracles,  joined  with  their 
own  speculations — that  he  was  the  Logos  incarnated.  That  sueh  a  con- 
clusion was  an  unwarranted  inference  from  metaphorical  language  and 
firom  a  foregone  pagan  dogma  appears  from  his  own  explanatory  and  jus- 
tifying words  spoken  to  the  Jews.  For  when  they  accused  him  of  mAking 
himself  God,  he  replies,  "If  in  your  law  they  are  called  gods  to  whom 
the  word  of  God  came,  charge  ye  him  whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified 
and  sent  into  the  world  with  blasphemy,  because  he  says  he  is  the  Son 
of  God  ?''  Christ's  language  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  may  be  fairly  explained 
without  implying  his  actual  pre-existence  or  superhuman  nature.  But  it 
does  not  seem  to  us  that  John's  possibly  can  be.  His  miracles,  according 
to  the  common  idea  of  them,  did  not  prove  him  to  be  the  coequal  &o- 
simile,  but  merely  proved  him  to  be  the  delegated  envoy,  of  Grod. 

We  may  sum  up  the  consideration  of  this  point  in  a  few  words.  ChrisI 
did  not  essentially  mean  by  the  term  "  heaven"  the  world  oi  light  and 
glory  located  by  the  Hebrews,  and  by  some  other  nations,  just  above 
the  visible  firmament.  His  meaning,  when  he  spoke  of  the  kingdom  of 
Gtod  or  heaven,  was  always,  in  some  form,  either  the  reign  o(  justice^ 
purity,  and  love,  or  the  invisible  world  of  spirits.  If  that  world,  heaven, 
be  in  fact,  and  were  in  his  conception,  a  sphere  located  in  space,  he  never 
alluded  to  its  position^  but  left  it  perfectly  in  the  dark,  keeping  his  in- 
structions scrupulously  free  from  any  such  commitment.  He  said,  "I  goto 
Him  that  sent  me ;"  "  I  will  come  again  and  receive  you  unto  myself,  that 

»Scboettg^»i,  in  John  iU.  13^ 
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where  I  am  there  ye  may  he  also."  The  references  to  locality  are  vague 
and  mysterious.  The  nature  of  his  words,  and  their  scantiness,  are  as  if  he 
had  said,  We  shall  live  hereafter ;  we  shall  be  with  the  Father ;  we  shall 
be  together.  All  the  rest  is  mystery,  even  to  me:  it  is  not  important  to 
be  known,  and  the  Father  hath  concealed  it.  Such,  almost,  are  his  very 
words.  "  A  little  while,  and  ye  shall  not  see  me  ;  again,  a  little  while, 
and  ye  shall  see  me,  because  I  go  to  the  Father  J'  "  Father,  I  will  that  they 
also  whom  thou  hast  given  me  be  with  me  where  I  am."  Whether  heaven 
be  technically  a  material  abode  or  a  spiritual  state  it  is  of  little  import- 
ance to  us  to  know  ;  and  the  teachings  of  Jesus  seem  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  The  important  things  for  us  to  know  are  that  there  is  a 
heaven,  and  how  we  may  prepare  for  it ;  and  on  these  points  the  revela- 
tion is  explicit.  To  suppose  the  Savior  ignorant  of  some  things  is  not 
inconsistent  with  his  endowments;  for  he  himself  avowed  his  igno- 
rance, saying,  "  Of  that  day  knoweth  no  man ;  no,  not  even  the  angels 
which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  aSwi,  but  the  Father."  And  it  adds  an 
awful  solemnity,  an  indescribably  exciting  interest,  to  his  departure  from 
the  world,  to  conceive  him  hovering  on  the  verge  of  the  same  mystery 
which  has  enveloped  every  passing  mortal, — ^hovering  there  with  chas- 
tened wonder  and  curiosity,  inspired  with  an  absolute  trust  that  in  that 
fathomless  obscurity  the  Father  would  be  with  him,  and  would  unveil 
new  realms  of  life,  and  would  enable  him  to  come  back  and  assure  his 
disciples.  He  certainly  did  not  reveal  the  details  of  the  future  state : 
whether  he  was  acquainted  with  them  himself  or  not  we  cannot  tell. 

We  next  advance  to  the  most  important  portion  of  the  words  of  Christ 
regarding  the  life  and  destiny  of  the  soul, — those  parts  of  his  doctrine 
which  are  most  of  a  personal,  experimental  character,  sounding  the 
fountains  of  consciousness,  piercing  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  our  being. 
It  is  often  said  that  Jesus  everywhere  takes  for  granted  the  fact  of  im- 
mortality,— that  it  underlies  and  permeates  all  he  does  and  says.  We 
should  know  at  once  that  such  a  being  must  be  immortal ;  such  a  life  could 
never  be  lived  by  an  ephemeral  creature ;  of  all  possible  proofs  of  immor- 
tality he  is  himself  the  sublimest.  This  is  true,  but  not  the  whole  truth. 
The  resistless  assurance,  the  Divine  inspiration,  the  sublime  repose,  with 
which  he  enunciates  the  various  thoughts  connected  with  the  theme  of 
endless  existence,  are  indeed  marvellous.  But  he  not  only  authori- 
tatively assumes  the  truth  of  a  future  life :  he  speaks  directly  of  it  in 
many  ways,  often  returns  to  it,  continually  hovers  about  it,  reasons  for  it, 
exhorts  upon  it,  makes  most  of  his  instructions  hinge  upon  it,  shows  that 
it  is  a  favorite  subject  of  his  communion.  We  may  put  the  justice  of 
these  statements  in  a  clear  light  by  bringing  together  and  explaining 
some  of  his  scattered  utterances. 

His  express  language  teaches  that  man  in  this  world  is  a  twofold  being, 
leading  a  twofold  life,  physical  and  spiritual, — the  one  temporal,  the 
other  eternal, — the  one  apt  unduly  to  absorb  his  affections,  the  other 
really  deserving  his  profoundest  care.    This  separation  of  the  body  and 
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the  soul,  and  survival  of  the  latter,  is  brought  to  light  in  various  striking 
forms  and  with  various  piercing  applications.  In  view  of  -the  dangers 
that  beset  his  disciples  on  their  mission,  he  exhorted  and  warned  them 
thus: — "Fear  not  them  which  have  power  to  kill  the  body  and  after- 
wards have  no  more  that  they  can  do ;  but  rather  fear  Him  who  can  kill 
both  soul  and  body ;"  **  Whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it ;  and 
whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it;"  that  is,  whosoever, 
for  the  sake  of  saving  the  life  of  his  body,  shrinks  from  the  duties  of  this 
dangerous  time,  shall  lose  the  liighest  welfare  of  the  soul ;  but  whosoever 
loveth  his  lower  life  in  the  body  less  than  he  loves  the  virtues  of  a  conse- 
crated spirit  shall  win  the  true  blessedness  of  his  soul.  Both  of  these 
passages  show  that  the  soul  has  a  life  and  interest  separate  from  the 
material  tabernacle.  With  what  pathos  and  convincing  power  was  the 
same  faith  expressed  in  his  ejaculation  from  the  cross,  "  Father,  into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit!" — an  expression  of  trust  which,  under 
such  circumstances  of  desertion,  horror,  and  agony,  could  only  have 
been  prompted  by  that  inspiration  of  God  which  he  always  claimed  to 
have. 

Christ  once  reasoned  with  the  Sadducees  "  as  touching  the  dead,  that 
they  rise ;"  in  other  words,  that  the  souls  of  men  upon  the  decease  of  the 
body  pass  into  another  and  an  unending  state  of  existence: — "  Neither 
can  they  die  any  more ;  for  they  are  equal  with  the  angels,  and  are  chil- 
dren of  God,  being  children  of  the  resurrection."  His  argument  was, 
that  **  God  is  the  God  of  the  living,  not  of  the  dead ;"  that  is,  the  spi- 
ritual nature  of  man  involves  such  a  relationship  with  God  as  pledges  his 
attributes  to  its  perpetuity.  The  thought  which  supports  this  reasoning 
penetrates  far  into  the  soul  and  grasps  the  moral  relations  between  man 
and  God.  It  is  most  interesting  viewed  as  the  unqualified  affirmation  by 
Jesus  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  which  shall  be  deathless. 

But  the  Savior  usually  stood  in  a  more  imposing  attitude  and  spoke  in 
a  more  commanding  tone  than  are  indicated  in  the  foregoing  sentences. 
The  prevailing  stand-point  from  which  he  spoke  was  that  of  an  oracle 
giving  responses  from  the  inner  shrine  of  the  Divinity.  The  words  and 
sentiments  ho  uttered  were  not  his,  but  the  Father's;  and  he  uttered 
them  in  the  clear  tones  of  knowledge  and  authority,  not  in  the  whispeiv 
ing  accents  of  speculation  or  surmise.  How  these  entrancing  tidings 
came  to  him  he  knew  not:  they  were  no  creations  of  his;  they  rose 
spontaneously  within  him,  bearing  the  miraculous  sign  and  seal  of  Grod, 
— a  recommendation  he  could  no  more  question  or  resist  than  he  could 
deny  his  own  existence.  He  was  set  apart  as  a  messenger  to  men.  The 
tide  of  inspiration  welled  up  till  it  filled  every  nerve  and  crevice  of  his 
being  with  conscious  life  and  with  an  overmastering  recognition  of  its 
living  relations  with  the  Omnipresent  and  Everlasting  Life.  Straightway 
he  knew  that  the  Father  was  in  him  and  he  in  the  Father,  and  that  he 
was  commissioned  to  reveal  the  mind  of  the  Father  to  the  world.  He 
knew,  by  the  direct  knowledge  of  inspiration  and  consciousness,  that  he 
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should  live  forever.  Before  his  keen,  full,  spiritual  vitality  the  thought 
of  death  fled  away,  the  thought  of  annihilation  could  not  come.  So  far 
removed  was  his  soul  from  the  perception  of  interior  sleep  and  decay,  so 
broad  and  powerful  was  his  consciousness  of  indestructible  life,  that  he 
saw  quite  through  the  crumbling  husks  of  time  and  sense  to  the  crystal 
sea  of  spirit  and  thought.  So  absorbing  was  his  sense  of  eternal  life  in 
himself  that  he  even  constructed  an  argument  from  his  personal  feeling 
to  prove  the  immortality  of  others,  saying  to  his  disciples,  "  Because  I 
live,  ye  shall  live  also ;"  "  Ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me."  Ye 
believe  what  God  declares,  for  he  cannot  be  mistaken ;  believe  what  I 
declare — for  his  inspiration  makes  me  infallible — ^when  I  say  there  are 
many  spheres  of  life  for  us  when  this  is  ended. 

It  was  from  the  fulness  of  this  experience  that  Jesus  addressed  his 
hearers.  He  spoke  not  so  much  as  one  who  had  faith  that  immortal  life 
would  hereafter  be  revealed  and  certified,  but  rather  as  one  already  in 
the  insight  and  possession  of  it, — as  one  whose  foot  already  trod  the  eter- 
nal floor  and  whose  vision  pierced  the  immense  horizon.  "  Verily,  verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  he  that  heareth  my  word  and  believeth  on  Him  that  sent 
me  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation,  but  is 
passed  from  death  unto  life.''  Being  himself  brought  to  this  immovable 
assurance  of  immortal  life  by  the  special  inspiration  of  God,  it  was  his 
aim  to  bring  others  to  the  same  blessed  knowledge.  His  efforts  to  effect 
this  form  a  most  constant  feature  in  his  teachings.  His  own  definition 
of  his  mission  was,  '*  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they 
might  have  it  more  abundantly."  We  see  by  the  persistent  drift  of  his 
words  that  he  strove  to  lead  others  to  the  same  spiritual  point  he  stood 
at,  that  they  might  see  the  same  prospect  he  saw,  feel  the  same  certitude 
he  felt,  e^joy  the  same  communion  with  God  and  sense  of  immortality 
he  ei\joyed.  **  As  the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead  and  quickeneth  them, 
even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will ;"  ''  For  as  the  Father  hath  life 
in  himself,  so  hath  he  given  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself;"  "  Father, 
glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  also  may  glorify  thee ;  as  thou  hast  given 
him  power  over  all  flesh,  that  he  might  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as 
thou  hast  given  him :  and  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee, 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent."  In  other 
words,  the  mission  of  Christ  was  to  awaken  in  men  the  experience  of 
immortal  life;  and  that  would  be  produced  by  imparting  to  them — ^repro- 
ducing in  them — the  experience  of  his  own  soul.  Let  us  notice  what 
steps  he  took  to  secure  this  end. 

He  begins  by  demanding  the  unreserved  credence  of  men  to  what  he 
says,  claiming  to  say  it  with  express  authority  from  God,  and  giving 
miraculous  credentials.  "  Whatsoever  I  speak,  therefore,  as  the  Father 
said  to  me,  so  I  speak."  This  claim  to  inspired  knowledge  he  advances 
00  emphatically  that  it  cannot  be  overlooked.  He  then  announces,  as  an 
nnqaestionable  truth,  the  supreme  claim  of  man's  spiritual  interests  upon 
hitf  attention  and  labor,  alike  from  their  inherent  superiority  «u<i  \.\i%vc 
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enduring  subsistence.  '*  For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?"  **  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul 
shall  be  required  of  thee:  then  whose  shall  be  those  things  thou  hast 
gathered  ?"  "  Labor  not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth,  but  for  that  meat 
which  endure th  unto  everlasting  life."  The  inspiration  which  dictated 
these  instructions  evidently  based  them  upon  the  profoundest  spiritual 
philosophy, — upon  the  truth  that  man  lives  at  once  in  a  sphere  of  mate- 
rial objects  which  is  comparatively  unimportant  because  he  will  soon 
leave  it,  and  in  a  sphere  of  moral  realities  which  is  all-important  because 
he  will  live  in  it  forever.  '*  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by 
every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God."  The  body,  exist- 
ing in  the  sphere  of  material  relations,  is  supported  by  material  bread ; 
but  the  soul,  existing  in  the  sphere  of  spiritual  relations,  is  supi>orted  by 
truth, — the  nourishing  breath  of  God's  love.  We  are  in  the  eternal 
world,  then,  at  present.  Its  laws  and  influences  penetrate  and  rule 
us ;  its  ethereal  tides  lave  and  bear  us  on ;  our  experience  and  destiny 
in  it  are  decided  every  moment  by  our  charactei's.  If  we  are  pure  in 
heart,  have  vital  faith  and  force,  we  shall  see  God  and  have  new  revela- 
tions made  to  us.  Such  are  among  the  fundamental  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

There  is  another  class  of  texts, — ^based  upon  a  highly-figurative  style  of 
speech,  striking  Oriental  idioms, — the  explanation  of  which  will  cast  fur- 
ther light  upon  the  branch  of  the  subject  immediately  before  us.  "  As 
the  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father,  so  he  that 
eateth  mc,  even  he  shall  live  by  me;"  that  is,  As  the  blessed  Father  hath 
inspired  me  with  the  knowledge  of  him,  and  I  am  blessed  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  immortal  love,  so  he  that  believes  and  assimilates  these 
truths  as  I  proclaim  them,  he  shall  experience  the  same  blessedness 
through  my  instruction.  The  words  "  I  am  the  bread  of  life"  are  ex- 
plained by  the  words  "  I  am  the  truth."  The  declaration  "  Whoso 
eateth  my  flesh  hath  eternal  life"  is  illustrated  by  the  declaration 
"  Whosoever  heareth  my  word  and  believeth  on  Him  that  sent  me  hath 
everlasting  life."  There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  what  Jesus 
meant  when  he  said,  **  I  have  meat  to  eat  ye  know  not  of :  my  meat  is  to 
do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me."  Why  should  we  not  with  the  same 
ease,  upon  the  same  principles,  interpret  his  kindred  expression,  "  This 
is  the  bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  that  a  man  may  eat 
thereof  and  not  die"  ?  The  idea  to  be  conveyed  by  all  this  phraseology 
is,  that  whosoever  understands,  accepts,  assimilates,  and  brings  out  in  ear- 
nest experience,  the  truths  Clirist  taught,  would  realize  the  life  of  Christ, 
feel  the  same  assurance  of  Divine  favor  and  eternal  blessedness.  "  He  that 
eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  dwelleth  in  me  and  I  in  him ;" 
that  is,  we  have  the  same  character,  are  fed  by  the  same  nutriment,  rest 
in  the  same  experience.  Fortunately,  we  are  not  left  to  guess  at  the 
accuracy  of  this  exegesis :  it  is  demonstrated  from  the  lips  of  the  Master 
himself.  Wlicn  he  knew  that  the  diacvpVea  xxwrcixiVMc^  tkt  what  be  had  said 
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about  eating  his  flesh,  and  called  it  a  hard  saying,  he  said  to  them,  "  It  is 
the  spirit  that  quickencth ;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing :  the  words  that  I 
speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life.  But  there  are  some  of 
you  that  believe  not."  Any  man  who  heartily  believed  what  Christ  said 
that  he  was  Divinely  authorized  to  declare,  and  did  declare, — ^the  per- 
vading goodness  of  the  Father  and  the  immortal  blessedness  of  the  souls 
of  his  children, — by  the  very  terms  was  delivered  from  the  bondage  of 
fear  and  commenced  the  consciousness  of  eternal  life.  Of  course,  we  are 
not  to  suppose  that  faith  in  Christ  obtains  immortality  itself  for  the  be- 
liever :  it  only  rectifies  and  lights  up  the  conditions  of  it,  and  awakens 
the  consciousness  of  it.  ''I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life :  whoso- 
ever liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die.''  We  suppose  this 
means,  he  shall  know  that  he  is  never  to  perish :  it  cannot  refer  to  physi- 
cal dissolution,  for  the  believer  dies  equally  with  the  unbeliever ;  it  can- 
not refer  to  immortal  existence  in  itself,  for  the  unbeliever  is  as  immortal 
as  the  believer :  it  must  refer  to  the  blessed  nature  of  that  immortality 
and  to  the  personal  assurance  of  it,  because  these  Christ  does  impart  to 
the  disciple,  while  the  unregenerate  unbeliever  in  his  doctrine,  of  coui-se, 
has  them  not.  Coming  from  God  to  reveal  his  infinite  love,  exemplifying 
the  Divine  elements  of  an  immortal  nature  in  his  whole  career,  coming 
back  from  the  grave  to  show  its  sceptre  broken  and  to  point  the  way  to 
heaven,  well  may  Christ  proclaim,  "  Whosoever  believes  in  me"  knows  he 
"  shall  never  perish." 

Among  the  Savior's  parables  is  an  impressive  one,  which  we  cannot 
help  thinking — perhaps  fancifully — was  intended  to  illustrate  the  deal- 
ings of  Providence  in  ordering  the  earthly  destiny  of  humanity.  "  So  is 
the  kingdom  of  God,  as  if  a  man  should  cast  seed  into  the  ground  and 
the  seed  should  grow  up;  but  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  he  putteth  in 
the  sickle,  because  the  harvest  is  come."  -Men  are  seed  sown  in  this 
world  to  ripen  and  be  harvested  in  another.  The  figure,  taken  on  the 
scale  of  the  human  race  and  the  whole  earth,  is  sublime..  Whether 
such  an  image  were  originally  suggested  by  the  parable  or  not,  the 
conception  is  consistent  with  Christian  doctrine.  The  pious  Sterling 
prays,— 

*'OiTe  tboD  the  life  which  we  require^ 
Tb*t,  rooted  fast  in  thee, 
From  thee  to  thee  we  may  aspire. 
And  earth  thy  garden  be.** 

The  symbol— shockingly  perverted  from  its  original  beautiful  meaning 
by  the  mistaken  belief  that  we  sleep  in  our  graves  until  a  distant  resur- 
rection-<lay — ^is  often  applied  to  burial-grounds.  Let  its  appropriate  sig- 
nificance be  restored.  Life  is  the  field,  death  the  reaper,  another  sphere 
of  being  the  immediate  gamer.  An  enlightened  Christian,  instead  of 
entitling  a  graveyard  the  garden  of  the  dead,  and  looking  for  its  Iotl%> 
buried  forms  to  spring  from  its  cold  embrace,  will  hear  tVie  ang^eV  ^ayixv^ 
again,  •*  They  are  not  here :  they  are  risen."    The  line  ^\uck  NmXXwi  w\ 
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Klopstock's  tomb  is  a  melancholy  error,  engraved  on  his  cradle  would 
have  been  an  inspiring  truth : — 

''Seed  sown  by  Ood  to  ripen  for  the  harrest.'^ 

Several  fragmentary  speeches,  which  we  have  not  yet  noticed,  of  the 
most  tremendous  and  even  exhaustive  import,  are  reported  as  having 
fallen  from  the  lips  of  Christ  at  different  times.  These  sentences,  rapid 
and  incomplete  as  they  are  in  the  form  in  which  they  have  reached  us, 
do  yet  give  us  glimpses  of  the  most  momentous  character  into  the  pro- 
foundest  thoughts  of  his  mind.  They  are  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
generalize  their  fundamental  principles,  and  construct  the  outlines,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  of  his  theology, — his  inspired  conception  of  God,  the  uni- 
verse, and  man,  and  the  resulting  duties  and  destiny  of  man.  We  will 
briefly  bring  together  and  interpret  these  passages,  and  deduce  the  sys- 
tem which  they  seem  to  presuppose  and  rest  upon. 

Jesus  told  the  woman  of  Samaria  that  God  was  to  be  worshipped 
acceptably  neither  in  that  mountain  nor  at  Jerusalem  exclusively,  but 
an3'where,  if  it  were  worthily  done.  "God  is  a  Spirit;  and  they  that 
worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.''  This  passage, 
wiih  others,  teaches  the  spirituality  and  omnipresence  of  God.  Christ 
conceived  of  God  as  an  infinite  Spirit.  Again,  comforting  his  friends  in 
view  of  his  approaching  departure,  he  said,  "  In  my  Father's  house  are 
many  mansions :  if  it  were  not  so  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go  to  pre- 
p&re  a  place  for  you."  Here  he  plainly  figures  the  universe  as  a  house 
containing  many  apartments,  all  pervaded  and  ruled  by  the  Father's 
presence.  He  was  about  taking  leave  of  this  earth  to  proceed  to 
another  part  of  the  creation,  and  he  promised  to  come  back  to  his  folr 
lowers  and  assure  them  there  was  another  abode  prepared  for  them. 
Christ  conceived  of  the  imiverse,  with  its  innumerable  divisions,  as  the 
house  of  God-  Furthermore,  he  regarded  truth — or  the  essential  laws  and 
right  tendencies  of  things — and  the  will  of  God  as  identical.  He  said  he 
came  into  the  world  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  him  ;  that  is,  as  he 
at  another  time  expressed  it,  he  came  into  the  world  to  bear  witness  unto 
the  truth.  Thus  he  prayed,  "  Father,  sanctify  them  through  the  truth : 
thy  word  is  truth."  Christ  conceived  of  pure  truth  as  the  will  of  God. 
Finally,  he  taught  that  all  who  obey  the  truth,  or  do  the  will  of  God, 
thereby  constitute  one  family  of  brethren,  one  family  of  the  accepted 
children  of  God,  in  all  worlds  forever.  **  He  that  doeth  the  truth  cometh 
to  the  light,  that  his  deeds  may  be  made  manifest  that  they  are  wrought 
in  God ;"  '*  Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  God,  the  same  is  my  brother, 
and  my  sister,  and  mother ;"  ''  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free.  Whosoever  committeth  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin. 
And  the  servant  abideth  not  in  the  house  forever ;  but  the  son  abideth 
forever.  If  the  Son,  therefore,  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed.'' 
That  is  to  say,  truth  gives  a  good  man  the  freedom  of  the  universe,  makes 
him  know  himself  an  heir,  immortally  and  everywhere  at  home ;  sin 
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gives  the  wicked  man  over  to  bondage,  makes  him  feel  afraid  of  being  an 
outcast,  loads  him  with  hardships  as  a  servant.  Whoever  will  believe  the 
revelations  of  Christ,  and  assimilate  his  experience,  shall  lose  the  wretched 
burdens  of  unbelief  and  fear  and  be  no  longer  a  servant,  but  be  made  free 
indeed,  being  adopted  as  a  son. 

The  whole  conception,  then,  is  this :  The  universe  is  one  vast  house, 
comprising  many  subordinate  mansions.  All  the  moral  beings  that 
dwell  in  it  compose  one  immortal  family.  God  is  the  universal  Father. 
His  will — the  truth — ^is  the  law  of  the  household.  Whoever  obeys  it  is 
a  worthy  son  and  ha«  the  Father's  approbation  ;  whoever  disobeys  it  is 
alienated  and  degraded  into  the  condition  of  a  servant.  We  may  roam 
from  room  to  room,  but  can  never  get  lost  outside  the  walls  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  Paternal  arms.  Death  is  variety  of  scenery  and  pro- 
gress of  life : — 

**  We  bow  onr  heads 
At  going  out,  we  think,  and  enter  etraight 
Another  golden  chamber  of  the  King's, 
Larger  than  this  we  leare,  and  lovelier.** 

Who  can  comprehend  the  idea,  in  its  overwhelming  magnificence  and  in 
its  touching  beauty, — its  sweeping  amplitude  embracing  all  mysteries,  its 
delicate  fitness  meeting  all  wants, — without  being  impressed  and  stirred 
by  it,  even  to  the  regeneration  of  his  soul?  If  there  is  any  thing  cal- 
culated to  make  man  feel  and  live  like  a  child  of  God,  it  would  surely 
seem  to  be  this  conception.  Its  unrivalled  simplicity  and  verisimilitude 
compel  the  assent  of  the  mind  to  its  reality.  It  is  the  most  adequate 
and  sublime  view  of  things  that  ever  entered  the  reason  of  man.  It  is 
worthy  the  inspiration  of  God,  worthy  the  preaching  of  the  Son  of  God. 
All  the  artificial  and  arbitrary  schemes  of  fttnciful  theologians  are  as 
ridiculous  and  impertinent  before  it  as  the  offensive  flaring  of  torches  in 
the  face  of  one  who  sees  the  steady  and  solemn  splendors  of  the  sun.  To 
live  in  the  harmony  of  the  truth  of  things,  in  the  conscious  love  of  God 
and  enjoyment  of  immortality,  blessed  children,  everywhere  at  home  in 
the  hospitable  mansions  of  the  everlasting  Father, — this  is  the  experi- 
ence to  which  Christ  calls  his  followers;  and  any  eschatology  inconsistent 
with  such  a  conception  is  not  his. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  interpretation  respectively  applied 
to  the  words  of  Christ, — ^the  literal,  or  mechanical,  and  the  spiritual,  or 
vital.  The  former  leads  to  a  belief  in  his  second  visible  advent  with  an 
army  of  angels  from  heaven,  a  bodily  resurrection  of  the  dead,  a  univer- 
sal judgment,  the  burning  up  of  the  world,  eternal  tortures  of  the  wicked 
in  an  abyss  of  infernal  fire,  a  heaven  located  on  the  arch  of  the  Hebrew 
firmament.  The  latter  gives  us  a  group  of  the  profoundest  moral  truths 
clustered  about  the  illuminating  and  emphasizing  mission  of  Christ, 
sealed  with  Divine  sanctions, — truths  of  universal  obligation  and  of  all- 
redeeming  power.  The  former  method  is  still  adopted  by  the  great  body 
of  Chfistendom,  who  are  landed  by  it  in  a  system  of  doctrines  welli\\^\\ 
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identical  with  those  of  the  Pharisees,  against  which  Christ  so  emphatic- 
ally warned  his  followers, — a  system  of  traditional  dogmas  not  having  the 
slightest  support  in  philosophy,  nor  the  least  contact  with  the  realities 
of  experience,  nor  the  faintest  color  of  inherent  or  historical  probability. 
In  this  age  they  are  absolutely  incredible  to  unhampered  and  studious 
minds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  method  is  pursued  by  the  growing 
body  of  rational  Christians,  and  it  guides  them  to  a  consistent  array  of 
indestructible  moral  truths,  simple,  fundamental,  and  exhaustive, — an 
array  of  spiritual  principles  commanding  universal  and  implicit  homage, 
robed  in  their  own  brightness,  accredited  by  their  own  fitness,  armed 
with  the  loveliness  and  terror  of  their  own  rewarding  and  avenging 
divinity,  flashing  in  mutual  lights  and  sounding  in  consonant  echoes  alike 
from  the  law  of  nature  and  from  the  soul  of  man,  as  the  Son  of  God, 
with  miraculous  voice,  speaks  between. 


CHAPTER    VIL 

RESURRECTION    OP   CHRIST. 


Op  all  the  single  events  that  ever  were  supposed  to  have  occurred  in 
the  world,  perhaps  the  most  august  in  its  moral  associations  and  the  most 
stupendous  in  its  lineal  effects,  both  on  the  outward  fortunes  and  on  the 
inward  experience  of  mankind,  is  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from 
the  dead.  If,  therefore,  there  is  one  theme  in  all  the  range  of  thought 
worthy  of  candid  consideration,  it  is  this.  There  are  two  ways  of  exa- 
mining it.  We  may,  as  unquestioning  Christians,  inquire  how  the  New 
Testament  writers  represent  it, — what  premises  they  assume,  what  state- 
ments they  make,  and  what  inferences  they  draw.  Thus,  without  per- 
version, without  mixture  of  our  own  notions,  we  should  construct  the 
Scripture  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Savior.  Again  as  critical 
scholars  and  philosopliical  thinkers,  we  may  study  that  doctrine  in  all 
its  parts,  scrutinize  it  in  all  its  bearings,  trace,  as  far  as  possible,  the  steps 
and  processes  of  its  formation,  discriminate  as  well  as  we  can,  by  all  fair 
tests,  whether  it  be  entirely  correct,  or  wholly  erroneous,  or  {>artly  true 
and  partly  false.  Both  of  these  methods  of  investigation  are  necessary  to 
a  full  understanding  of  the  subject.  Both  are  obligatory  upon  the  earnest 
inquirer.  Whoso  w^ould  bravely  face  his  beliefs  and  intelligently  com- 
prehend them,  with  their  grounds  and  their  issues,  with  a  devout  desire 
for  the  pure  truth,  whatsoever  it  may  be,  putting  his  trust  in  the  God  who 
made  him,  will  never  shrink  from  either  of  these  courses  of  examination. 
Whoso  does  shrink  from  these  inquiries  is  either  a  moral  coward,  afraid 
of  the  results  of  an  honest  search  after  that  truth  of  things  which  ex- 
presses the  will  of  the  Creator,  or  a  spiritual  sluggard,  frightened  by  a 
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call  to  mental  effort  and  torpidly  clinging  to  ease  of  mind.  And  whoso, 
accepting  the  personal  challenge  of  criticism,  carries  on  the  investigation 
with  prejudice  and  passion,  holding  errors  because  he  thinks  them  safe 
and  useful,  and  rejecting  realities  because  he  fancies  them  dangerous  and 
evil,  is  an  intellectual  traitor,  disloyal  to  the  sacred  laws  by  which  God 
hedges  the  holy  fields  and  rules  the  responsible  subjects  of  the  realm  of 
truth.  We  shall  combine  the  two  modes  of  inquiry,  first  singly  asking 
what  the  Scriptures  declare,  then  critically  seeking  what  the  facts  will 
warrant, — it  being  unimportant  to  us  whether  these  lines  exactly  coin- 
cide or  diverge  somewhat,  the  truth  itself  being  all.  We  now  pass  to 
an  examination  of  Christ's  resurrection  from  five  points  of  view:  first, 
as  a  fact;  second,  as  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy;  third,  as  a  pledge; 
fourth,  as  a  symbol ;  and  fifth,  as  a  theory. 

The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  speak  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
in  the  first  place,  as  a  fact.  "  Jesus  whom  ye  slew  and  hanged  on  a  tree, 
him  hath  God  raised  up."  It  could  not  have  been  viewed  by  them  in 
the  light  of  a  theory  or  a  legend,  nor,  indeed,  as  any  thing  else  than  a 
marvellous  but  literal  fact.  This  appears  from  their  minute  accounts 
of  the  scenes  at  the  sepulchre  and  of  the  disappearance  of  his  body. 
Their  declarations  of  this  are  most  unequivocal,  emphatic,  iterated. 
"The  Lord  is  risen  indeed."  All  that  was  most  important  in  their  faith 
they  based  upon  it,  all  that  was  most  precious  to  them  in  this  life  they 
staked  upon  it*  "Else  why  stand  we  in  jeopardy  every  hour?"  They 
held  it  before  their  inner  vision  as  a  guiding  star  through  the  night  of 
their  sufferings  and  dangers,  and  freely  poured  out  their  blood  upon  the 
cruel  shrines  of  martyrdom  in  testimony  that  it  was  a  fact.  That  they 
believed  he  literally  rose  from  the  grave  in  visible  form  also  appears,  and 
still  more  forcibly,  from  their  descriptions  of  his  frequent  manifestations 
to  them.  These  show  that. in  their  faith  he  assumed  at  his  resurrection  the 
same  body  in  which  he  had  lived  before,  which  was  crucified  and  buried. 
All  attempts,  whether  by  Sweden borgians  or  others,  to  explain  this 
Scripture  language  as  signifying  that  he  rose  in  an  immaterial  body,  are 
iutile.'  He  appeared  to  their  senses  and  was  recognised  by  his  identical 
bodily  form.  He  partook  of  physical  food  with  them.  "  They  gave  him 
a  piece  of  broiled  fish  and  of  an  honey-comb ;  and  he  ate  before  them." 
The  marks  in  his  hands  and  side  were  felt  by  the  incredulous  Thomas,  and 
convinced  him.  He  said  to  them,  "Handle  me,  and  see;  for  a  spirit 
hath  not  flesh  and  bones  as  ye  see  me  have."  To  a  candid  mind  there 
can  hardly  be  a  question  that  the  gospel  records  describe  the  resur- 
I  e<*.tion  of  Christ  as  a  literal  fact,  that  his  soul  reanimated  the  deceasecl 
iKxly,  and  that  in  it  he  showed  himself  to  his  disciples,  tarrying  with 
tbem,  conversing  with  them,  proving  to  their  satisfaction  that  it  was  in 
all  respects  identically  he  that  had  risen  and  returned  to  them. 

We  advance  to  see  what  is  the  historical  evidence  for  the  fact  of  the 

1  TIm  oppodte  riem  la  ably  argued  by  Bosh  in  hb  Talaablc  treaUae  on  tbe  Betuirection. 
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resurrection  of  Christ.  This  argument,  of  course,  turns  chiefly  on  one 
point, — namely,  the  competency  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  validity  of 
their  testimony.*  We  will  present  the  usually-exhibited  scheme  of  proof 
as  strongly  as  we  can.'  In  the  first  place,  those  who  testified  to  the  resur- 
rection were  numerous  enough,  so  far  as  mere  numbers  go,  to  establish 
the  fact  beyond  question.  Paul  declares  there  were  above  five  hun- 
dred who  from  their  personal  knowledge  could  affirm  of  the  Lord's 
resurrection.  But  particularly  there  were  the  eleven  apostles,  the  two 
Marys,  Cleopas,  and  the  disciples  from  whom  Joseph  and  Matthias — ^the 
candidates  for  Judas  Iscariot's  apostleship — were  selected,  consisting 
probably  of  most  of  the  seventy.  If  the  evidence  of  any  number  of 
men  ought  to  convince  us  of  the  alleged  event,  then,  under  the  existing 
circumstances,  that  of  twelve  ought.  Important  matters  of  history  are 
often  unhesitatingly  received  on  the  authority  of  a  single  historian.  If 
the  occurrences  at  the  time  were  sufficient  to  demonstrate  to  a  reason- 
able mind  the  reality  of  the  resurrection,  then  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  twelve  men  to  those  occurrences  should  convince  us.  The  oaths  of  a 
thousand  would  be  no  stronger. 

These  men  possessed  sufficient  abilities  to  be  trusted,  good  powers  of 
judgment,  and  varied  experience.  The  selection  of  them  by  Him  who 
"  knew  what  was  in  man,"  the  boldness  and  efficiency  of  their  lives,  the 
fruits  of  their  labors  everywhere,  amply  prove  their  general  intelligence 
and  energy.  And  they  had,  too,  the  most  abundant  opportunities  of 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  facts  to  which  they  bore  witness.  They  were 
present  in  the  places,  at  the  times,  when  and  where  the  events  occurred. 
Every  motive  would  conspire  to  make  them  scrutinize  the  subject  and 
the  attendant  circumstances.  And  it  seems  they  did  examine ;  for  at 
first  some  doubted,  but  afterwards  believed.  They  had  been  close  com- 
panions of  Jesus  for  more  than  a  year  at  the  least.  They  had  studied 
his  every  feature,  look,  gesture.  They  must  have  been  able  to  recognise 
him,  or  to  detect  an  impostor, — if  the  absurd  idea  of  an  attempted 
imposition  can  be  entertained.  They  saw  him  many  times,  near  at  hand, 
in  the  broad  light.  Not  only  did  they  see  him,  but  they  handled  his 
wounded  limbs  and  listened  to  his  wondrous  voice.  If  these  means  of 
knowing  the  truth  were  not  enough  to  make  their  evidence  valid,  then 
no  opportunities  could  be  sufficient. 

Whoso  allows  its  full  force  to  the  argument  thus  far  will  admit  that 
the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  to  the  resurrection  is  conclusive,  unless 
he  suspects  that  by  some  cause  they  were  either  incapacitated  to  weigh 


s  Sherlock,  Trial  of  the  Witnesses. 

s  DittoD,  DemonstratioD  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ.  For  a  sternly  &ithftil  eatiznate  of  the 
cogency  of  this  argument,  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  data,  erery  fiict  and  postulate  in  Mch 
step  of  the  reasoning,  rest  on  the  historical  authority  of  the  four  Gospels,  docuraents  whose  anfbor- 
nhip  and  date  are  lost  in  obscurity.  Eren  Milman  concludes  that  not  one  of  these  Gospels  was  writtrn 
hy  the  eyangvlisi  vfhom  name  it  l)earB.  He  thinks  they  were  drawn  up  fh)m  oral  accounts  after  the 
end  uf  the  apostolic  age.    *•  History  of  Chr\Bt\anlty ,**  'voXA.  c\v,  \\.  b.'^^tv^^xVl. 
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evidence  fairly,  or  were  led  wilfully  to  stifle  the  truth  and  publish  a  false- 
hood. Very  few  persons  have  ever  been  inclined  to  make  this  charge, — 
that  the  apostles  were  either  wild  enthusiasts  of  fancy,  or  crafty  calcu- 
lators of  fraud ;  and  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  support  the  position  even 
with  moderate  plausibility.  Granting,  in  the  first  place,  hypothetically, 
that  the  disciples  were  ever  so  great  enthusiasts  in  their  general  character 
and  conduct,  still,  they  could  not  have  been  at  all  so  in  relation  to  the 
resurrection,  because,  before  it  occurred,  they  had  no  belief,  expectations, 
nor  thoughts  about  it.  By  their  own  frank  confessions,  they  did  not 
understand  Christ's  predictions,  nor  the  ancient  supposed  prophecies  of 
that  event.  And  without  a  strong  faith,  a  burning  hopeful  desire,  or 
something  of  the  kind,  for  it  to  spring  from,  and  rest  on,  and  be  nourished 
by,  evidently  no  enthusiasm  could  exist.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
previous  to  the  third  day  after  Christ's  death  they  said  nothing,  thought 
nothing,  about  a  resurrection ;  but  from  that  time,  as  by  an  inspiration 
from  heaven,  they  were  roused  to  both  words  and  deeds.  The  sudden 
astonishing  change  here  alluded  to  is  to  be  accounted  for  only  by  sup- 
posing that  in  the  mean  time  they  had  been  brought  to  a  belief  that  the 
resurrection  had  occurred.  But,  secondly,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  these 
witnesses  were  not  enthusiasts  on  other  subjects.  No  one  could  be  the 
subject  of  such  an  overweening  enthusiasm  as  the  hypothesis  supposes, 
without  betraying  it  in  his  conduct,  without  being  overmastered  and  led 
by  it  as  an  insane  man  is  by  his  mania.  The  very  opposite  of  all  this 
was  actually  the  case  with  the  apostles.  The  Gospels  are  unpretending, 
disx>assionate  narratives,  without  rhapsody,  adulation,  or  vanity.  Their 
whole  conduct  disproves  the  charge  of  fanaticism.  Their  appeals  were 
addressed  more  to  reason  than  to  feeling ;  their  deeds  were  more  courage- 
ous than  rash.  They  avoided  timiult,  insult,  and  danger  whenever  they 
could  honorably  do  so ;  but,  when  duty  called,  their  noble  intrepidity 
hhrank  not.  They  were  firm  as  the  trunks  of  oaks  to  meet  the  agony 
and  horror  of  a  violent  death  when  it  came ;  yet  they  rather  shunned 
than  sought  to  wear  the  glorious  crown  from  beneath  whose  crimson 
circlet  drops  of  bloody  sweat  must  drip  from  a  martjrr's  brows.  The 
number  of  the  witnesses  for  the  resurrection,  the  abilities  they  pos- 
licssed,  their  opportunities  for  knowing  the  facts,  prove  the  impossibility 
of  their  being  duped,  unless  we  suppose  them  to  have  been  blind  fana- 
tics. This  we  have  just  shown  they  were  not.  Would  it  not,  moreover. 
he  most  marvellous  if  they  were  such  heated  fanatics,  all  of  them,  so 
many  men  ? 

But  there  is  one  further  foothold  for  the  disbeliever  in  the  historic 
resurrection  of  Christ.  He  may  say,"  I  confess  the  witnesses  were  capable 
of  knowing,  and  undoubtedly  did  know,  the  truth ;  but,  for  some  reason, 
they  suppressed  it,  and  proclaimed  a  deception.''  As  to  this  charge,  we 
not  only  deny  the  actuality,  but  even  the  possibility,  of  its  truth.  Thr 
tiamtiTes  of  the  evangelists  contain  the  strongest  evidences  ot  \^o\t 
honesty.     The  jdbdjt  little  unaccountable  circumstances  tliey  toQCSMivV., 
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which  are  so  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  critical  belief,  the  real  and 
the  apparent  inconsistencies, — none  of  these  would  have  been  permitted 
by  fraudulent  authors.  They  are  the  most  natural  things  in  the  world, 
supposing  their  writers  unsuspiciously  honest.  They  also  frankly  confess 
their  own  and  each  others'  errors,  ignorance,  prejudices,  and  faulte. 
Would  they  have  done  this  save  from  simple-hearted  truthfulness? 
Would  a  designing  knave  voluntarily  reveal  to  a  suspicious  scrutiny 
actions  and  triiits  naturally  subversive  of  confidence  in  him?  The  conduct 
of  the  disciples  under  the  circumstances,  througli  all  the  scenes  of  their 
after-lives,  proves  their  undivided  and  earnest  honesty.  The  cause  they 
had  espoused  was,  if  we  deny  its  truth,  to  the  last  degree  repulsive  in 
itself  and  in  its  concomitants,  and  they  were  surrounded  with  allure- 
ments to  desert  it.  Yet  how  unyielding,  wonderful,  was  their  dis- 
interested devotedness  to  it,  without  exception  !  Not  one,  overcome  by 
terror  or  bowed  by  strong  anguish,  shrank  from  his  self-imposed  task 
and  cried  out,  ''  I  confess !"  No;  but  when  they,  and  their  first  followers 
who  knew  what  they  knew,  were  laid  upon  racks  and  torn,  when  they 
were  mangled  and  devoured  alive  by  wild  beasts,  when  they  were  mana- 
cled fast  amidst  the  flames  till  their  souls  rode  forth  into  heaven 
in  chariots  of  fire, — amidst  all  this,  not  one  of  them  ever  acknowledged 
fraud  or  renounced  his  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  Were  they 
not  honest?  Others  have  died  in  support  of  theories  and  opinions  with 
which  their  convictions  and  passions  had  become  interwoven :  they 
died  rather  than  deny  facts  which  were  within  the  cognizance  of  their 
senses.  Could  any  man,  however  firm  and  dauntless,  under  the  circum- 
stances, go  through  (he  trials  they  bore,  without  a  feeling  of  truth  and 
of  God  to  support  him  ? 

These  remarks  are  particularly  forcible  in  connection  with  the  career 
of  Paul.  Endowed  with  brilliant  talents,  learned,  living  at  the  time  and 
place,  he  must  have  been  able  to  form  a  reliable  opinion.  And  yet, 
while  all  the  motives  that  conmionly  actuate  men — loud-mouthed  con- 
sistency, fame,  wealth,  pride,  pleasure,  the  rooted  force  of  inveterate 
prejudices — all  were  beckoning  to  him  from  the  temples  and  palaces  of 
the  Pharisaic  establishment,  he  spurned  the  glowing  visions  of  his  am- 
bition and  dashed  to  earth  the  bright  dreams  of  his  youth.  He  ranged 
himself  among  the  Christians, — the  feeble,  despised,  persecuted  Chris- 
tians ;  and,  after  having  suffered  every  thing  humanity  could  bear,  having 
preached  the  resurrection  everywhere  with  unflinching  power,  he  was 
at  last  crucified,  or  beheaded,  by  Nero;  and  there,  expiring  among  the 
seven  hills  of  Rome,  he  gave  the  resistless  testimony  of  his  death  to  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  gasping,  as  it  wore,  with  his  last  breath,  "It  is 
true."  Granting  the  honesty  of  these  men,  we  could  not  have  any  greater 
l)roof  of  it  than  we  have  now. 

But  dishonesty  in  this  matter  was  not  merely  untrue ;  it  was  also  im- 
possible.    If  fraud  is  admitted,  a  conspiracy  must  have  been  formed 
among  the  witnesses.     But  that  a  conspiracy  of  s?uoli  a  character  should 
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have  been  entered  into  by  such  men  is  in  itself  incredible,  in  the  outset. 
And  then,  if  it  had  been  entered  into,  it  must  infallibly  have  broken 
through,  been  found  out,  or  been  betrayed,  in  the  course  of  the  disas- 
ters, perils,  terrible  trials,  to  which  it  and  its  fabricators  were  afterwards 
exi)osed.  Prove  that  a  body  of  from  twelve  to  ^\e  hundred  men  could 
form  a  plan  to  palm  off  a  gross  falsehood  upon  the  world,  and  could 
then  adhere  to  it  unfalteringly  through  the  severest  disappointments, 
dangers,  sufferings,  differences  of  opinion,  dissension  of  feeling  and 
action,  without  retiring  from  the  undertaking,  letting  out  the  secret,  or 
betraying  each  other  in  a  single  instance  in  the  course  of  years, — prove 
this,  and  you  prove  that  men  may  do  and  dare,  deny  and  suffer,  not  only 
without  motives,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  their  duty,  interest,  desire, 
prejudice,  and  passion.  The  disciples  could  not  have  pretended  the 
resurrection  from  sensitiveness  to  the  probable  charge  that  they  had  been 
miserably  deceived ;  for  they  did  not  understand  their  Master  to  predict 
any  such  event,  nor  had  they  the  slightest  expectation  of  it.  They  could 
not  have  pretended  it  for  the  sake  of  ostablishing  and  giving  authority 
to  the  good  precepts  and  doctrines  Jesus  taught ;  because  such  a  course 
would  have  been  in  the  plainest  antagonism  to  all  tliose  principles  them- 
selves, and  because,  too,  they  must  have  known  both  the  utter  wicked- 
ness and  the  desperate  hazards  and  forlomness  of  such  an  attempt  to 
give  a  fictitious  sanction  to  moral  truths.  In  such  an  enterprise  there 
was  before  them  not  the  faintest  probability  of  even  the  slightest  success. 
Every  selfish  motive  would  tend  to  deter  them ;  for  poverty,  hatred, 
disgrace,  stripes,  imprisonment,  contempt,  and  death  stared  in  their 
faces  from  the  first  step  that  way.  Dishonesty,  deliberate  fraud,  then, 
in  this  matter,  was  not  merely  untrue,  but  was  impossible.  The  con- 
clusion from  the  whole  view  is,  therefore,  the  conviction  that  the  evidence 
of  the  witnesses  for  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  worthy  of  credence. 

There  are  three  considerations,  further,  worthy  of  notice  in  estimating 
the  strength  of  the  historic  argument  for  the  resurrection.  First,  the 
conduct  of  the  Savior  himself  in  relation  to  the  subject.  The  charge  of 
unbalanced  enthusiasm  is  inconsistent  with  the  whole  character  and  life 
of  Jesus ;  but  suppose  on  this  point  he  was  an  enthusiast,  and  really  be- 
lieved that  three  days  after  his  death  he  would  rise  again.  In  that  case, 
would  not  his  mind  have  dwelt  upon  the  wonderful  anticipated  phe- 
nomenon ?  Would  not  his  whole  soul  have  been  wrapped  up  in  it,  and 
his  speech  have  been  almost  incfissantly  about  it?  Yet  he  spoke  of  it 
only  thr«e  or  four  times,  and  then  with  obscuritj'.  Again:  supiK)se  he 
was  an  impostor.  An  impostor  would  hardly  have  risked  his  reputa- 
tion voluntarily  on  what  he  knew  could  never  take  plare.  Had  he  done 
so,  his  only  reliance  must  have  been  upon  the  credulous  enthusiasm  of 
his  followers.  He  would  then  have  made  it  the  chief  topic,  would  have 
striven  strenuously  to  make  it  a  living  and  intense  lio^je,  an  immovable, 
all-Kiontrolling  faith,  concentrating  on  it  their  dosivos  and  ex.\>ec\aW.otv^^ 
heart  and  mouL    Bui  he  really  did  not  do  this  at  all.    He  did  noX.  ei «a 
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make  them  understand  what  his  vaticinations  of  the  resurrection  meant. 
And  when  they  saw  his  untenanted  body  hanging  on  the  cross,  they 
slunk  away  in  confusion  and  despair.  Admit,  again,  that  Christ  wa» 
enthusiast,  or  impostor,  or  both :  these  qualities  exist  not  in  the  grave- 
Here  was  their  end.  The}'  cmild  neither  raise  him  from  the  dead  nor 
move  him  from  the  tomb.  No  considerations  in  any  way  connected  with 
Christ  himself,  therefore,  can  account  for  the  occurrences  that  succeeded 
his  death. 

Secondly,  if  the  resurrection  did  not  take  place,  what  became  of  the 
.Savior's  body  ?  We  have  already  given  reasons  why  the  disciples  could 
not  have  falsely  pretended  the  resurrection.  It  is  also  impossible  that 
they  obtained,  or  surreptitiously  disposed  of,  the  dead  and  interred  body ; 
because  it  was  in  a  tomb  of  rock  securely  sealed  against  them,  and 
watched  by  a  guard  which  they  could  neither  bribe  nor  overpower; 
because  they  were  too  much  disheartened  and  alarmed  to  try  to  get  it ; 
because  they  could  not  possibly  want  it, — since  they  expected  a  temporal 
Messiah,  and  had  no  hope  of  a  resurrection  like  that  which  they  soon 
began  proclaiming  to  the  world.  And  as  for  the  story  told  by  the  wateh, 
or  rather  by  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  it  has  not  consistency 
enough  to  hold  together.  Its  foolish  unlikelihood  has  always  been 
transparent.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  fresh  guards  would 
slumber  at  a  post  where  the  penalty  of  slumbering  was  death.  And,  if 
one  or  two  did  sleep,  it  is  absurd  to  think  all  would  do  so.  Besides,  if 
they  slept,  how  knew  they  what  transpired  in  the  mean  time?  Could 
they  have  dreamed  it  ?  Dreams  are  not  taken  in  legal  depositions ;  and, 
furthermore,  it  would  be  an  astounding,  gratnitous  miracle  if  they  all 
dreamed  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time. 

Finally,  a  powerful  collateral  argument  in  proof  of  the  resnrrection 
of  Christ  is  furnished  by  the  conduct  of  the  Jews.  It  might  seem  that 
if  the  guards  told  the  chief  priests,  scribes,  and  Pharisees,  of  the  miracles 
which  occurred  at  the  sepulchre,  they  must  immediately  have  believed 
and  proclaimed  their  belief  in  the  Messiahship  and  resurrection  of  the 
crucified  Savior.  But  they  had  previously  remained  invulnerable  to  as 
cogent  proof  as  this  would  afford.  They  had  acknowledged  the  miracles 
wrought  by  him  when  he  was  alive,  but  attributed  them — even  his  works 
of  beneficence — to  demoniacal  power.  They  said,  *'  He  casteth  out  devils 
by  the  power  of  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  devils."  So  they  acted  in  the 
present  case,  and,  notwithstandmg  the  peerless  miracle  related  by  the 
sentinels,  still  persisted  in  their  alienation  from  the  Christian  faith. 
Their  intensely-cherished  preconceptions  respecting  the  Messiah,  their 
persecution  and  cnicifixion  of  Jesus,  the  glarinii;  inconsistency  of  his 
teachings  and  experience  with  most  that  they  expected, — ^these  things 
compelled  their  incredulity  to  every  proof  of  the  Messiahship  of  the 
contemned  and  murdered  Nazarene.  For,  if  they  admitted  the  facts  on 
which  such  proof  was  based,  they  would  misinterpret  them  and  deny  the 
inferences  justly  drawn  from  them.    T!Vi\s  vfas  ylainly  the  case.    It  may 
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betiffinned  that  the  Jews  believed  the  resurrection,  because  they  took  no 
fair  measures  to  disprove  it,  but  threatened  those  who  declared  it.  Since 
they  had  every  inducement  to  demonstrate  its  falsity,  and  might,  it 
seems^  have  done  ao  had  it  been  false,  and  yet  never  made  the  feeblest 
effort  to  unmask  the  alleged  fraud,  we  must  suspect  that  they  were 
themselves  secretly  con\'iBced  of  its  truth,  but  dared  not  let  it  be  known, 
for  fear  it  would  prevail,  become  mighty  in  the  earth,  and  push  them- 
from  their  seats.  In  the  ra^  and  blindness  of  their  pr^'udices,  they 
cried,  '*  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children !"  And  from  that  gene- 
ration to  our  own,  their  history  has  afforded  a  living  proof  of  the  historic 
truth  of  the  gospel,  and  of  the  stability  of  its  chief  comer-stone, — the 
resurrection  of  Christ.  The  triumphal  progress  of  Christianity  from 
conquering  to  conquering,  together  with  the  baffled  plans  and  complete 
subjection  of  the  Jews,  ^how  that  their  providential  preparatory  mission 
has  been  fulfilled.  If  God  is  in  history,  ^iding  the  moral  drift  of  human 
affairs,  then  tlie  dazzling  success  of  the  proclamation  of  the  risen  Re- 
deemer is  the  Divine  seal  upon  the  truth  of  his  mission  and  the  reality 
of  his  apotlieosis.  Planting  himself  on  this  ^ound,  surrounding  him- 
self with  these  evidences,  the  reverential  Christian  will — at  least  for  a 
long  time  to  come — cling  firmly  to  the  accepted  fact  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  regardless  of  whatever  misgivings  and  perplexities  may  trouble 
the  mind  of  the  iconoclastic  and  critical  truth-seeker. 

The  Christian  Scriptures,  assuming  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  a  fact, 
describe  it  as  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  Luke  reports  from  the  risen 
Savior  the  words,  '*  O  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  pro- 
phets have  spoken !  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things,  and 
to  enter  into  his  glory  ?''  **  Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it  behooved 
Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day.''  Peter 
declares  that  the  patriarch  David  before  "  spake  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ."  And  Paul  also  affirms,  **That  the  promise  which  was  made 
unto  the  fathers,  God  hath  fulfilled  the  same  unto  us  their  children,  in 
that  he  hath  raised  up  Jesus  a^ain.''  One  can  scarcely  hesitate  in 
deciding  the  meaning  of  these  words  as  they  were  used  by  the  apostles. 
The  unanimous  opinion  and  interpretation  of  the  Christians  of  the  first 
centuries,  and  of  all  the  Church-Fathers,  leave  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
it  was  believed  that  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  repeatedly  foretold  in 
the  Old  Testament,  expected  by  the  prophets,  and  fulfilled  in  the  event 
as  a  seal  of  the  inspired  prophecy.  Furthermore,  Jesus  himself  re- 
peatedly prophesied  his  own  resurrection  from  the  dead, — ^though  hi» 
disciples  did  not  understand  his  meaning  until  the  event  put  a  clear 
comment  on  the  words.  He  charged  those  who  saw  hb  transfiguration 
on  the  mount,  ''  Tell  it  to  no  man  until  the  Son  of  Man  be  risen  again 
from  the  dead."  The  chief  priests  told  Pilate  that  they  remembered 
that  Jesus  said,  while  he  was  yet  alive,  **  After  three  days  I  will  t\«ft 
again."  Standing  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  Jesus  said  once, ''  l>^!!&\;tcrg 
this  temple,  and  in  three  dayB  I  will  raise  it  up."     "  Yn;ien,  tlaetetox^  V^ 
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was  risen  from  the  dead,  his  disciples  remembered  that  he  had  said  this 
unto  them  ;"  and  then  they  understood  that  "he  had  spoken  of  the 
temple  of  liL>  l>idy."  It  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  New  Testament 
represents  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  the  fulfilment  of  prophecies, 
those  prophecies  having  been  so  expounded  by  him. 

There  are  few  problems  presented  to  the  candid  Christian  scholar 
of  to-day  more  perplexing  than  the  one  involved  in  the  subject  of  these 
prophecies.  Paul  declares  to  King  Agrippa,  **  I  say  none  other  things 
than  those  which  the  prophets  and  Moses  did  say  should  come:  that 
Christ  should  suffer,  and  that  he  should  be  the  Jirst  Uuit  should  rise  from  the 
tlead  and  should  show  light  unto  the  Gentiles."  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to 
disguise  the  fact  that  the  ingenuous  student  cannot  find  these  prophecies 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  we  now  have  it.  He  will  search  it  through  in 
vain,  unless  his  eyes  create  what  they  see.  Let  any  man  endeavor  to 
discover  a  passage  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  which,  taken  with  its  con- 
text, can  fairly  bear  such  a  sense.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  valid  evi- 
dence of  any  kind  to  support  the  merely  traditional  notions  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  only  way  of  discerning  predictions  of  a  death,  descent,  and 
ascent,  of  the  Messiah,  in  the  law  and  the  prophets,  is  by  the  applica- 
tion of  Cabalistic  methods  of  interpretation,  theories  of  occult  types, 
double  senses, — methods  which  now  are  not  tolerable  to  intelligent  men. 
That  Rabbinical  interpretation  which  made  the  story  of  Isbmael  and 
Isaac,  the  two  children  borne  to  Abraham  by  Hagar  and  Sarah,  an  alle- 
gory referring  to  the  two  covenants  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  could 
easily  extract  any  desired  meaning  from  any  given  text.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  prevalence  of  this  kind  of  exegesis  among  the  Jews,  and  re- 
membering also  that  they  possessed  in  the  times  of  Jesus  a  vast  body 
of  oral  law,  to  which  they  attributed  as  great  authority  as  to  the  written, 
there  are  two  possible  ways  of  honestly  meeting  the  difficulty  before  us. 
First:  in  God's  counsels  it  was  determined  that  a  Messiah  should  after- 
wards arise  among  the  Jews.  The  revealed  hope  of  this  stirred  the  pro- 
phets and  the  popular  heart.  It  became  variously  and  vaguely  hinted  in 
their  writings,  still  more  variously  and  copiously  unfolded  in  their  tradi- 
tions. The  conception  of  him  gradually  took  form;  and  they  began  to 
k>ok  for  a  warrior-prophet,  a  national  deliverer,  a  theocratic  king.  Jesus. 
being  the  true  Messiah,  though  a  very  different  personage  from  the  one 
meant  by  the  writers  and  understood  by  the  people,  yet  being  the 
Messiah  foreordained  by  God,  applied  these  Messianic  passages  to  him- 
self, and  explained  them  according  to  his>  experience  and  fate.  This 
will  satisfactorily  clear  up  the  application  of  some  texts.  And  others 
may  be  truly  explained  as  poeticjil  illustraticHis,  rhetorical  accommoda- 
tions,— as  when  he  applies  to  Judas,  at  the  Last  Supper,  the  words  of  the 
Psalm,  "  He  that  eateth  with  me  lifteth  up  his  heel  against  me ;"  and 
when  he  refers  to  Jonah's  tarry  in  the  whale's  belly  as  a  symbol  of  his 
own  destined  stay  beneath  the  grave  for  a  similar  length  of  time.  Or, 
secondly,  we  may  conclude  that  t\ie  ^Toi^\iec\^%  x^xwd^t  <^Tialderation, 
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referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  were  not  derived  from  any  sacred 
documents  now  in  our  possession,  but  either  from  perished  writings,  or 
from  oral  sources,  which  we  know  were  abundant  then.  Justin  Martyr 
itays  there  was  formerly  a  passage  in  Jeremiah  to  this  effect : — "  The  Lord 
remembered  the  dead  who  were  sleeping  in  the  earth,  and  went  down  to 
them  to  preach  salvation  to  them/'^  There  were  floating  in  the  Jewish 
mind,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  at  least  some  fragmentary  traditions,  vague 
expectations,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  die,  descend  to  Sheol,  rescue  some 
of  the  captives,  and  triumphantly  ascend.  It  is  true,  this  statement  is 
denied  by  some ;  but  the  weight  of  critical  authorities  seems  to  us  to  pre- 
ponderate in  its  favor,  and  the  intrinsic  historical  probabilities  leave 
hardly  a  doubt  of  it  in  our  own  minds.'  Now,  three  alternatives  are 
offered  us.  Either  Jesus  interpreted  Moses,  the  Psalms,  and  the 
Prophets,  on  the  Rabbinical  ground  of  a  double  sense,  with  mystic  ap- 
plications; or  he  accepted  the  prophecies  referred  to,  from  oral  tradi- 
tions held  by  his  countrymen ;  or  the  apostles  misunderstood,  and  in 
consequence  partially  misreported,  him.  All  we  can  positively  say  is 
that  these  precise  predictions  are  plainly  not  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
undoubtedly  were  in  the  oral  law,  and  were  certainly  received  by  the 
apostles  as  authoritative. 

Continuing  our  inquiry  into  the  apostolic  view  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  we  shall  perceive  that  it  is  most  prominently  set  forth  as  the 
certificate  of  our  redemption  from  the  kingdom  of  death  to  the  same 
glorious  destiny  which  awaited  him  upon  his  ascension  into  heaven. 
The  apostles  regarded  his  resurrection  as  a  supernatural  seal  set  on  his 
mission,  warranting  his  claims  as  an  inspired  deliverer  and  teacher. 
Thereby,  they  thought,  God  openly  sanctioned  and  confirmed  his  pro- 
mises. Thereby,  they  considered,  was  shown  to  men  God's  blessed  grace, 
freely  forgiving  their  sins,  and  securing  to  them,  by  this  pledge,  a  de- 
liverance from  the  doom  of  sin  as  he  had  risen  from  it,  and  an  accept- 
ance to  a  heavenly  immortality  as  he  had  ascended  to  it.  The  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  then,  and  not  his  death,  was  to  them  the  point  of  vital 
interest,  the  hinge  on  which  all  hung.  Does  not  the  record  plainly  show 
this  to  an  impartial  reader  ?  Wherever  the  apostles  preach,  whenever 
they  write,  they  appeal  not  to  the  death  of  a  veiled  Deity,  but  to  the 
resurrection  of  an  appointed  messenger ;  not  to  a  vicarious  atonement  or 
purchase  effected  by  the  mortal  sufferings  of  Jesus,  but  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  good  tidings  he  brought,  afforded  by  the  Father's  raising  him 
from  the  dead.  **  Whereof  he  hath  given  assurance  unto  all,  in  that  he 
hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,"  Paul  proclaimed  on  Mars  Hill.  In  the 
discourses  of  the  apostles  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  we  find  that, 
when  they  preached  the  new  religion  to  new  audiences,  the  great  doctrine 
in  all  /cases  set  forth  as  fundamental  and  absorbing  is  the  resurrection ; 
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not  an  atoning  death,  but  a  justifying  resurrection.  "He  died  for  oor 
sins,  and  rose  for  our  justification/'  Some  of  the  Athenians  thought  Paul 
**  a  setter-forth  of  two  strange  gods,  Jesus  and  Resurrection."  And  when 
they  desire  to  characterize  Christ,  the  distinguishing  culminating  phrase 
which  they  invariably  select  shows  on  what  their  minds  rested  as  of  ohief 
import:  they  describe  him  as  the  one  *'whom  God  hath  raised  from  the 
dead/'  "  If  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them 
also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him."  "  That  ye  may  know 
what  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  God's  power  toward  us  who  believe, 
according  to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power  which  he  wrought  in 
Christ  when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead  and  set  him  at  his  own  rig^t 
hand  in  heaven."  It  is  plain  here  that  the  dying  of  Christ  is  regarded 
merely  as  preliminary  to  his  rising,  and  that  his  resurrection  and  entrance 
into  heaven  are  received  as  an  assurance  that  faithful  disciples,  too,  shall 
obtain  admission  into  the  heavenly  kingdom. 

The  Calvinistic  doctrine  is  that  the  unutterable  vicarious  agonies  of  the 
death  of  Christ  placated  the  wrath  of  God,  satisfied  his  justice,  and  ran- 
somed the  souls  of  the  elect  from  the  tortures  of  hell,  and  that  his  resur- 
rection was  simply  his  victorious  return  from  a  penal  conflict  with  the 
powers  of  Satan.  The  Unitarian  doctrine  is  that  the  violent  death  of 
Christ  was  an  expression  of  self-sacrificing  love,  to  exert  a  moral  power  on 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  that  his  resurrection  was  a  miraculous  proof  of 
the  authority  and  truth  of  his  teachings,  a  demonstration  of  human 
immortality.  We  maintain  that  neither  of  these  views  fully  contains 
the  true  representation  of  the  New  Testament.  The  artificial  horrors  of 
the  former  cannot  be  forced  into  nor  wrung  out  of  the  written  words ; 
while  the  natural  simplicity  and  meagerness  of  the  latter  cannot  be 
made  to  fill  up  the  written  words  with  adequate  significance.  There  is 
a  medium  doctrine,  based  on  the  conceptions  prevalent  at  the  time  the 
Christian  system  was  constructed  and  written ;  a  doctrine  which  equally 
avoids  the  credulous  excess  of  the  Calvinistic  interpretation  and  the 
skeptical  poverty  of  the  Unitarian ;  a  doctrine  which  fully  explains  all 
the  relevant  language  of  the  New  Testament  without  violence ;  a  doctrine 
which,  for  our  own  part,  we  feel  sure  accurately  represents  the  idea^ 
meant  to  be  conveyed  by  the  Scripture  authors.  We  will  state  it,  and 
then  quote,  for  its  illustration  and  for  their  own  explanation,  the  prin- 
cipal texts  relating  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 

On  account  of  sin,  which  had  alienated  man  from  Gk>d  and  unfitted 
him  for  heaven,  he  was  condemned  after  death  to  descend  as  a  disem- 
bodied soul  into  the  dark  kingdom  of  the  grave, — the  under-world.  In 
that  cheerless  realm  of  helpless  shades  and  stillness  all  departed  human 
spirits  were  prisoners,  and  must  be,  until  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  wh^i 
they,  or  a  part  of  them,  should  rise.  This  was  the  Jewish  belief.  Now» 
the  apostles  were  Jews,  who  had  the  ideas  of  their  countrymen,  to  which, 
upon  becoming  Christians,  they  added  the  new  conceptions  formed  in 
their  minds  by  the  teachings,  cbaractet,  deeds,  death,  resurreotaon,  of 
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Christ,  mixed  with  their  own  meditations  and  experience.  Accepting,  with 
these  previous  notions,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  a  fact  and  a  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy,  they  immediately  supposed  that  his  triumphant  exit 
from  the  prison  of  the  dead  and  return  to  heaven  were  the  prefiguration 
of  the  similar  deliverance  of  others  and  their  entrance  into  heaven. 
They  considered  him  as  **  the  first-bom  from  the  dead,"  **  the  first-fruits 
of  the  dead.''  They  emphatically  characterize  his  return  to  life  as  a 
**  resurrection  out  from  among  the  dead,"  aiKurraaig  ex  veKpuv,  plainly  im- 
plying that  the  rest  of  the  dead  still  remained  below.*  They  received 
his  experience  in  this  respect  as  the  revealing  type  of  that  which  was 
awaiting  his  followers.  So  &r  as  relates  to  the  separate  existence  of  tho 
soul,  the  restoration  of  the  widow's  son  by  £l\jah,  or  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  logically  implies  all  that  is  implied  in  the  mere  resurrection  of 
Christ.  But  certain  notions  of  localities,  of  a  redemptive  ascent,  and  an 
opening  of  heaven  for  the  redeemed  spirits  of  men  to  ascend  thither, 
were  associated  exclusively  with  the  last.  When,  through  the  will  of 
God,  Christ  rose,  **then  first  humanity  triumphant  passed  the  crystal 
ports  of  light,  and  seized  eternal  youth  I"  Their  view  was  not  that  Christ 
effected  all  this  by  means  of  his  own ;  but  that  the  free  grace  of  God  de- 
creed it,  and  that  Christ  came  to  carry  the  plan  into  execution.  "God, 
for  his  great  love  to  us,  even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  has  quickened 
us  together  with  Christ.''  This  was  effected  as  in  dramatic  show :  Christ 
died, — ^which  was  suffering  the  fate  of  a  sinner ;  he  went  in  spirit  to  the 
subterranean  abode  of  spirits, — ^which  was  bearing  the  penalty  of  sin ;  he 
rose  again, — which  was  showing  the  penalty  of  sin  removed  by  Divine 
forgiveness ;  he  asoended  into  heaven, — ^which  was  reveaUng  the  way  for 
our  ascent  thrown  open.  Such  is  the  general  scope  of  thought  in  close 
and  vital  connection  with  which  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
stands.  We  shall  spare  enlarging  on  those  parts  of  it  which  have  been 
sufficiently  proved  and  illustrated  in  preceding  chapters,  and  confine  our 
attention  as  much  as  may  be  to  those  portions  which  have  direct  rela- 
tions with  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  It  is  our  object,  then,  to  show — 
what  we  think  will  plainly  appear  in  the  light  of  the  above  general  state- 
ment— that,  to  the  New  Testament  writers,  the  resurrection,  and  not  the 
death,  of  Christ  is  the  fact  of  central  moment,  is  the  assuring  seal  of  our 
forgiveness,  reconciliation,  and  heavenly  adoption.  They  saw  two  anti- 
thetical starting-points  in  the  history  of  mankind:  a  career  of  ruin, 
beginning  with  condemned  Adam  in  the  garden  of  Eden  at  the  foot  of 
the  forbidden  tree,  dragging  a  fleshly  race  down  into  Sheol ;  a  career  of 
remedy,  beginning  with  victorious  Christ  in  the  garden  of  Joseph  at  the 
mouth  of  the  rent  sepulchre,  guiding  a  spiritual  race  up  into  heaven. 

The  Savior  himself  is  reported  as  saying,  **  I  lay  down  my  life  that  I 
may  take  it  again:"  the  dying  was  not  for  the  sake  of  substitutional 
aaffering,  but  for  the  sake  of  a  resurrection.     "  Except  a  com  of  wheat 

*  Wood,  Tbe  Lut  TblDgB,  pp.  84-44, 
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die,  it  abideth  alone;  but,  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit."  *'A 
woman  when  she  is  in  travail  hath  sorrow ;  but  as  soon  as  she  is  delivered 
of  the  child  she  remembereth  no  more  the  anguish,  for  joy  that  a  man  is 
born  into  the  world."  The  context  here  shows  the  Savior's  meaning  to 
be  that  the  woe  of  his  death  would  soon  be  lost  in  the  weal  of  his 
resurrection.  The  death  was  merely  the  necessary  antecedent  to  the 
significant  resurrection.  "  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who,  according  to  his  abundant  mercy,  hath  begotten  us 
again  unto  a  living  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
dead  unto  an  inheritance,  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not 
away,  reserved  in  heaven  for  you  who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God 
through  faith  unto  salvation  ready  to  be  revealed."  "Him  hath  God 
raised  on  high  by  his  right  hand,  to  give  repentance  to  Israel  and  forgive- 
ness of  sins."  How  clear  it  is  here  that  not  the  vicarious  death  of  Christ 
buys  oflf  sinners,  but  his  resurrection  shows  sins  to  be  freely  forgiven, 
the  penalty  remitted !  "  Remember  that  Jesus  Christ  was  raised  from 
the  dead,  according  to  my  gospel :  therefore  I  endure  all  things  for  the 
elect's  sake,  that  they  may  obtain  the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
with  eternal  glory."  "  Be  it  known  unto  you,  therefore,  men,  brethren, 
that  through  Him  whom  God  raised  again  is  preached  unto  you  the  for- 
giveness of  sins."  The  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ninth 
chapter,  from  the  twenty-third  verse  to  the  twenty-seventh,  most  empha- 
tically connects  the  annulling  of  sin  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  with 
his  ascended  appearance  in  heaven.  "  Jesus  who  was  delivered  for  our 
offences  and  was  raised  again  for  our  justification :"  that  is,  Jesus  died 
because  he  had  entered  the  condition  of  sinful  humanity,  the  penalty  of 
which  was  death ;  he  was  raised  to  show  that  God  had  forgiven  us  our  sins 
and  would  receive  us  to  heaven  instead  of  banishing  us  to  the  under-world. 
**  If  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe 
in  thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be 
saved."  Belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  here  undeniably  made 
the  great  condition  of  salvation.  No  text  can  be  found  in  which  belief 
in  the  dcuth,  or  blood,  or  atoning  merits,  of  Christ  is  made  that  con- 
dition. And  yet  nine-tenths  of  Christendom  by  their  creeds  are  to-day 
proclaiming,  "  Believe  in  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved ;  believe  not  in  them,  and  thou  shalt  bcdamned !"  "God  hath 
both  raised  up  the  Lord  and  will  also  raise  up  us."  "  If  Christ  be  not 
raised,  your  faith  is  vain :  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins."  This  text  cannot  be 
explained  upon  the  common  Calvinistic  or  Unitarian  theories.  Whether 
Christ  was  risen  or  not  made  no  difference  in  their  justification  before 
God  if  his  deatli  had  atonedTor  them, — made  no  difference  in  their  moral 
condition,  which  was  as  it  was ;  but  if  Christ  had  not  risen,  then  they 
were  mistaken  in  supposing  that  heaven  had  been  opened  for  them :  they 
were  yet  held  in  the  necessity  of  descending  to  the  under-world,  the 
pensAty  of  their  sins.  The  careful  reader  will  observe  that,  in  many 
places  in  the  Scriptures  where  a  butdeiv  iiivd  ^Vtesa  of  importance  seem 
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laid  upon  the  death  of  Chiist,  there  immediately  follows  a  reference  to  his 
refturrection,  showing  that  the  dying  is  only  referred  to  as  the  prepara- 
tory step  to  the  rising,  the  resurrection  being  the  essential  thing.  **The 
Apostle  Paul  scarcely  speaks  of  the  death  of  the  Savior  except  in  con- 
nection with  his  resurrection,"  Bleek  says,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  "  It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea,  rather,  that  is  risen 
again  and  is  now  at  the  right  hand  of  God.''  **  If  we  believe  that  Jesus 
«iied  and  rose  again."  **  To  this  end  Christ  both  died,  and  rose  and  lived 
again."  "  He  died  for  them  and  rose  again."  We  confidently  avow, 
therefore,  that  the  Christian  Scriptures  concentrate  the  most  essential 
Mgnificance  and  value  of  the  mission  of  Jesus  in  his  resurrection,  de- 
scribing it  as  the  Divine  seal  of  his  claims,  the  visible  proof  and  pledge 
of  our  redemption,  by  God's  freely-forgiving  grace,  from  the  fatal  bondage 
of  death's  sepulchral  domain  to  the  blessed  splendors  of  heaven's  im- 
mortal life. 

There  remain  a  class  of  passages  to  be  particularly  noticed,  in  which 
an  extraordinary  emphasis  seems  to  be  laid  on  Christ's  snfiferings,  Christ's 
blood,  Christ's  death, — three  phrases  that  mean  virtually  the  same  thing 
and  are  used  interchangeably.  The  peculiar  prominence  given  to  the 
idea  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  the  instances  now  referred  to  is  such  as 
might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  some  mysterious  efficacy  was  meant  to  be 
attributed  to  it.  But  we  think  an  accurate  examination  of  the  subject 
will  show  that  these  texts  are  really  in  full  harmony  with  the  view  we 
have  been  maintaining.  Admitting  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was 
the  sole  circumstance  of  ultimate  meaning  and  importance,  still,  his 
violent  and  painful  death  would  naturally  be  spoken  of  as  often  and 
strongly  as  it  is,  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  chief  ground  of  wonder  and 
daim  for  gratitude  to  him  was  that  he  should  have  left  his  pre-existent 
state  of  undisturbed  bliss  and  glory,  and  submitted  to  such  humiliation 
and  anguish  for  others,  for  sinners.  Secondly,  it  was  the  prerequisite  to 
his  resurrection, — the  same,  in  effect,  with  it,  since  the  former  must  lead 
to  the  latter ;  for,  as  the  foremost  apostle  said,  "  It  was  not  possible  that 
he  should  be  holden  in  death." 

The  apostolical  writers  do  not  speak  of  salvation  by  the  blood  of  Christ 
any  more  plainly  than  they  do  of  salvation  by  the  ruime  of  Christ,  salva- 
tion by  ^mre,  and  salvation  by  faith.  If  at  one  time  they  identify  him 
with  the  sacrificial  "  lamb,"  at  another  time  they  as  distinctively  identify 
him  with  the  "  high-priest  ofifering  himself,"  and  again  with  "  the  great 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep,"  and  again  with  "  the  mediator  of  the  new  cove- 
nant," and  again  with  "the  second  Adam."  These  are  all  figures  of 
speech,  and,  taken  superficially,  they  determine  nothing  as  to  doctrine. 
The  propriety  and  the  genuine  character  and  force  of  the  metaphor  are 
in  each  case  to  be  carefully  sought  with  the  lights  of  learning  and  under 
the  guidance  of  a  docile  candor.  The  thoughts  that,  in  consequence  of 
transmitted  sin,  all  departed  souls  of  men  were  confined  \n  \\ve  uxA^t- 
world,  that  Christ,  to  carry  out  and  revealingly  exemplU'y  tVi©  iT««»  ^ntAi^ 
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of  the  Father,  came  into  the  world,  died  a  cruel  death,  descended  to  the 
prison-world  of  the  dead,  declared  there  the  glad  tidings,  rose  thence 
And  ascended  into  heaven,  the  forerunner  of  the  ransomed  hosts  to  fol- 
low,— these  thoughts  enable  us  to  explain,  in  a  natural,  forcible,  and 
satisfactory  manner,  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  New  Testament  in 
regard  to  the  death  of  Christ,  without  having  recourse  to  the  arbitrary 
conceptions  and  mystical  horror  usually  associated  with  it  now.  For 
instance,  consider  the  passage  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  from  the  eleventh  verse  to  the  nineteenth.  The  writer  here 
says  that  "  the  Gentiles,  who  formerly  were  far  off,  strangers  from  the 
covenants  of  promise,  are  now  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ."  This 
language  he  clearly  explains  as  meaning  that  through  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Christ  "  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  Jews  and 
Gentiles  was  broken  down'^  and  a  universal  religion  inaugurated,  free 
from  all  invidious  distinctions  and  carnal  ordinances.  In  his  bodily 
death  and  spiritual  ascension  the  Jewish  ritual  law  was  abolished  and 
the  world-wide  moral  law  alone  installed.  From  his  spirit,  rising  into 
heaven,  all  national  peculiarities  fell  away,  and  through  him  Jews  and 
Gentiles  both  had  access,  by  communion  with  his  ascended  aud  cosmo- 
politan soul,  unto  the  Father.  A  careful  study  of  all  the  passages  in 
the  New  Testament  which  speak  of  Christ  as  delivering  men  from  the 
wrath  of  God  will  lead,  it  seems  to  us,  almost  every  unpr^udiced  person 
to  agree  with  one  of  the  ablest  German  critics,  who  says  that  "  the  tech- 
nical phrase  'wrath  of  God'  here  means,  historically,  banishment  of 
souls  into  the  under-world,  and  that  the  fact  of  Christ's  triumph  and 
ascent  was  a  precious  pledge  showing  to  the  Christians  that  they  too 
should  ascend  to  eternal  life  in  heaven."^  The  doctrine  of  the  descent 
of  Christ  among  the  dead  and  of  his  redemptive  mission  there  has  of 
late  wellnigh  faded  from  notice ;  but  if  any  one  wishes  to  see  the  evi- 
dence of  its  universal  reception  and  unparalleled  importance  in  the 
Christian  Church  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  presented  in  overwhelming 
quantity  and  irresistible  array,  let  him  read  the  learned  work  devoted  to 
this  subject  recently  published  in  Germany.*  He  can  hardly  peruse  this 
work  and  follow  up  its  references  without  seeing  that,  almost  without 
an  exception,  from  the  days  of  Peter  and  Paul  to  those  of  Martin  Luther, 
it  has  been  held  that  **  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  are  the  two 
poles  between  which,"  as  GUder  says,  "  his  descent  into  the  under-world 
lies."  The  phrase  "  blood  of  Christ"  is  often  used  in  Scripture  in  a  preg* 
nant  sense,  including  the  force  of  meaning  tliat  would  be  expressed  by 
his  death,  descent,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  with  all  their  concomi- 
tants. As  a  specimen  of  innumerable  passages  of  like  import  which 
might  be  cited,  we  will  quote  a  single  expression  from  Epiphanius,  show- 
ing that  the  orthodox  teachers  in  the  fourth  century  attributed  redeem- 

'  Bretachneider,  Rellg^Sae  Glaubenalcbro,  sect.  59 :  Christus  der  Erittfler  rota  Tode. 
*  Odder,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Eracheinang  Jeeu  ChiiaU  unter  den  Todton:  In  ihrem 
Moit  der  Lehre  von  den  Letztcn  Dlngen. 
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ing  efficacy  to  Christ's  resorrection  rather  than  to  his  death.  "As  the 
pelican  restores  its  dead  offspring  by  dropping  its  own  blood  upon  their 
wounds,  so  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  dropped  his  blood  upon  Adam,  Eve, 
nnd  all  the  dead,  and  gave  them  life  hy  his  burial  and  regurrection,*'^ 

It  was  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  laid  down  in  the  sixteenth  chapter 
of  Leviticus,  that  on  the  great  annual  day  of  expiation  there  should  be 
two  goats  chosen  by  lot,— one  for  the  Lord  and  one  for  Azazel.  The  for- 
mer the  high-priest  was  to  slay,  and  with  his  blood  sprinkle  the  mercy- 
Keat.  The  latter,  when  the  high-priest's  hands  had  been  laid  on  his  head 
and  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel  confessed  over  him,  was  to 
i>e  sent  into  the  wilderness  and  loosed.  The  former  goat  is  called  **  a  sin- 
ofFering  for  the  people."  The  latter  is  called  *' a  scape-goat  to  make  an 
atonement  with  the  Lord."  The  blood  of  the  sin-ofiering  could  not  have 
been  supposed  to  be  a  substitute  purchasing  the  pardon  of  men's  offences, 
because  there  is  no  hint  of  any  such  idea  in  the  record,  and  because  it 
was  offered  to  reconcile  '* houses,"  "  tabernacles,"  "altars,"  as  well  as  to 
reconcile  men.  It  had  simply  a  ceremonial  significance.  Such  rites  were 
common  in  many  of  the  early  religions.  They  were  not  the  efficient  cause 
of  pardon,  but  were  the  formal  condition  of  reconciliation.  And  then, 
in  regard  to  the  scape-goat,  it  was  not  sacrificed  as  an  expiation  for  sin- 
ners; it  merely  symbolically  carried  off  the  sins  already  fireely  forgiven. 
All  these  forms  and  phrases  were  inwrought  with  the  whole  national  life 
and  religious  language  of  the  Jews.  Now,  when  Jesus  appeared,  a  mes- 
senger from  God,  to  redeem  men  from  their  sins  and  to  promise  them 
pardon  and  heaven,  and  when  he  died  a  martyr's  death  in  the  fulfilment 
of  his  mission,  how  perfectly  natural  that  this  sacrificial  imagery — these 
figures  of  blood,  propitiation,  sprinkling  the  mercy-seat — should  be  ap- 
plied to  him,  and  to  his  work  and  fate  I  The  burden  of  sins  forgiven  hy 
OfxTs  grace  in  the  old  covenant  the  scape-goat  emblematically  bore  away, 
and  the  people  went  free.  So — ^if  the  words  must  be  supposed  to  have 
an  objective  and  not  merely  a  moral  sense — ^when  the  Baptist  cried,  "  Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  God,  that  beareth  off  the  sin  of  the  world,"  his  meaning 
was  that  Jeeus  was  to  bear  off  the  penalty  of  sin — that  is,  the  Hadean 
doom  which  God's  free  grace  had  annulled — and  open  heaven  to  the 
ranks  of  reconciled  souls.  There  is  not  the  least  shadow  of  proof  that 
the  sacrifices  in  the  Mosaic  ritual  were  Divinely  ordained  as  types  pre- 
figuring the  great  sacrifice  of  Christ.  There  is  no  such  pretence  in  the 
record,  no  such  tradition  among  the  people,  not  the  slightest  foundation 
whatever  of  any  sort  to  warrant  that  arbitrary  presumption.  All  such 
applications  of  them  are  rhetorical ;  and  their  historical  force  and  moral 
meaning  are  clearly  explicable  on  the  views  which  we  have  presented  in 
the  foregoing  pages,  but  are  most  violently  strained  and  twisted  by  the 
CalvinisUc  theory  to  meet  the  severe  exigencies  of  a  theoretical  dogma. 

If  any  one,  granting  that  the  central  efficacy  of  the  mission  of  Chriath, 


•Pbyriol,  cup.  8 :  De  Petocano. 
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dogmatically  and  objectively  considered,  lay  m  his  descent  into  Hades 
and  in  his  resurrection,  maintains  that  still  certain  passages  in  the 
New  Testament  do  ascribe  an  expiatory  effect  directly  to  hia  death  as 
such,  we  reply  that  this  interpretation  is  quite  likely  to  be  correct.  And 
we  can  easily  trace  the  conception  to  its  origin  beyond  the  pale  of  revela- 
tion. It  was  an  idea  prevalent  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  the  apos- 
tles, and  before,  that  death  was  an  atonement  for  all  sins,  and  that  the 
death  of  the  righteous  atoned  for  the  sins  of  others."  Now,  the  apostles 
might  adopt  this  view  and  apply  it  pre-eminently  to  the  case  of  Christ. 
This  is  the  very  explanation  given  by  Origen."  Be  Wette  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing sentence,  and  many  others  of  the  same  purport,  from  the  Tal- 
mud : — "  The  death  of  the  just  is  the  redemption  of  sinners.""  The 
blood  of  any  righteous  man  was  a  little  atonement ;  that  of  Christ  was  a 
vast  one.  The  former  all  Protestants  call  a  heathen  error.  So  they 
should  the  latter,  because  it  sprung  from  the  same  source  and  is  the  same 
in  principle.  If,  then,  there  are  any  scriptural  texts  which  imply  that 
the  mere  death  of  Christ  had  a  vicarious,  expiatory  efficacy,  they  are.  so 
far  forth,  the  reflection  of  heathen  and  Jewish  errors  yet  lingering  in  the 
minds  of  the  writers,  and  not  the  inspired  revelation  of  an  isolated,  ai'bi- 
trary  after-expedient  contrived  in  the  secret  counsels  of  God  and  won- 
derfully interpolated  into  tlie  jwovidential  history  of  the  world.  But,  if 
there  are  any  such  passages,  they  are  few  and  unimportant.  The  great 
mass  of  the  scriptural  language  on  this  subject  is  fairly  and  fully  ex- 
plained by  the  historical  theory  w^hose  outlines  we  have  sketched.  The 
root  of  the  matter  is  the  resurrection  of  Christ  out  from  among  the  dead 
and  his  ascent  into  heaven. 

It  has  not  been  our  purpose  in  this  chapter,  or  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ters, to  present  the  history  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 
either  in  its  intrinsic  significance  or  in  its  relations  to  subjective  religious 
experience.  We  have  only  sought  to  explain  it,  according  to  the  ori- 
ginal understanding  of  it,  in  its  objective  relations  to  the  fate  of  men  in 
the  future  life.  The  importance  of  the  subject,  its  difficulty,  and  the 
profound  prejudices  connected  with  it,  are  so  great  as  not  only  to  excuse, 
but  even  to  require,  much  explanatory  repetition  to  make  the  truth  clear 
and  to  recommend  it,  in  many  lights,  with  various  methods,  and  by 
accumulated  authorities.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  whole  subject  of  the 
atonement  treated  with  consummate  fulness  and  ability,  leaving  nothing 
to  be  desired  from  the  historical  point  of  view,  have  only  to  read  the 
masterly  work  of  Baur." 

In  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject  here,  we  would  submit  the  following 


MQIWrer,  Oeschichte  des  Urchristenthums,  ahth.  ii.  pp.  187-190. 

u  Mofiheim,  Commentaries  on  Christianity  in  thu  First  Three  Centurios,  Eng.  tonans.,  rol.  ii.  pp. 
162-163. 

u  Comm.  de  Morte  Christi  Expiatoria,  cap.  iii. :  Quae  Judaeomm  Rcoentionuii  Christologia  de  Pa»- 
slone  ac  Morte  Messin  docet. 

^'Die  Christljche  LohreTondcr'VoT«Qlhnuus\uttiTer  Q«9cUlchtIichen  Entwickhing  von  dn*  AltMteo 
Zeit  bia  aaf  die  Neaette. 
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considerations  to  the  candid  judgment  of  the  reader.  Admitting  the 
truth  of  the  common  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  why  did  Christ  clief  It 
does  not  appear  how  there  could  be  any  particular  efficacy  in  mere  death. 
The  expiation  of  sin  which  he  had  undertaken  required  only  a  certain 
amount  of  soflfering.  It  did  not — as  far  as  we  can  see  on  the  theory  of 
satisfaction  by  an  equivalent  substituted  suffering — require  death.  It 
i^eems  as  if  local  and  physical  ideas  must  have  been  associated  with  the 
thought  of  his  death.  And  we  find  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  thus  replying  to  the  question,  Why  did  Christ  die  ?  "  That 
through  death  he  might  destroy  him  that  hath  the  power  of  death,  that 
i»,  the  devil,  and  deliver  those  who  through  fear  of  death  were  all  their 
lifetime  subject  to  bondage.''  Now,  plainly,  this  end  was  accomplished 
by  his  resurrection  bursting  asunder  the  bonds  of  Hades  and  showing 
that  it  was  no  longer  the  hopeless  prison  of  the  dead.  The  justice  of  this 
explanation  appears  from  the  logical  necessity  of  the  series  of  ideas,  the 
internal  coherence  and  harmony  of  thought.  It  has  been  ably  shown 
that  substantially  this  view  is  the  accurate  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament  doctrine  by  Steinbart,"  Schott,"  Bretschneider,**  Klaiber," 
and  others.  The  gradual  deviations  from  this  early  view  can  be  histori- 
cally traced,  step  by  step,  through  the  refining  speculations  of  theologians. 
First,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  after  the  New  Testament  times,  it  is 
thought  the  devil  has  a  right  over  all  souls  in  consequence  of  sin.  Christ  is 
a  ransom  offered  to  the  devil  to  offset  his  claim.  Sometimes  this  is  repre- 
sented as  a  fair  bargain,  sometimes  as  a  deception  practised  on  the  devil, 
sometimes  as  a  battle  waged  with  him.  Next,  it  is  conceived  that  the 
devil  has  no  right  over  human  souls, — that  it  is  Ood  who  has  doomed 
them  to  the  infernal  prison  and  holds  them  there  for  their  sin.  Accord- 
ingly, the  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  their  ransom  is  offered  not  to  the  tyran- 
nical devil  but  to  the  offended  God.  Finally,  in  the  progress  of  culture, 
the  satisfaction-theory  appears;  and  now  the  suffering  of  Christ  is 
neither  to  buy  souls  from  the  devil  nor  to  appease  Ood  and  soften  his 
anger  into  forgiveness ;  but  it  is  to  meet  the  inexorable  exigencies  of  the 
Abstract  law  of  infinite  justice  and  deliver  sinners  by  bearing  for  them 
the  penalty  of  sin.  The  whole  course  of  thought,  once  commenced,  is 
natural,  inevitable;  but  the  starting-point  is  from  an  error,  and  the 
pausing-places  are  at  false  goals. 

The  view  which  we  have  asserted  to  be  the  scriptural  view  prevailed  as 
the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Church  throughout  the  first  three  centuries, 
as  Baihr  has  proved  in  his  valuable  treatise  on  the  subject.^"  He  shows 
that  during  that  period  Christ's  death  was  regarded  as  a  revelation  of 

H  Syttem  der  RHti«n  PhikMopbie,  oder  GlUckaeligkeitalehre  des  Christenthums,  u.8il 

^  ^>itouie  Tbeologkp  (.'bristianse  DogniHticie. 

>*  Die  Lebren  rtm  Adam*i  Fall,  der  ErbsUnde,  und  dem  Opfer  ChristL 

17  Stodien  der  Bvaog.  Oeintlicbkeit  WilrteniburgB,  Till.  1, 2.    Doederlein,  Moms,  Knapp,  Scbwartr, 
and  Rfinbard  affirm  tbat  the  death  of  Cbrist  was  not  the  price  of  our  pardon,  bat  thft  ootiAxis2^% 
dadmrttUom  of  f^  pardon  firom  God.    Ilagenbach,  Dogmcngescbtchte,  leci.  2Sn ,  note  ^. 

»  Die  Ldure  der  Eir^e  wata  Tode  Jem  la  dca  JSrvteo  Drei  Jahrhonderten. 
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God's  love,  a  victory  over  the  devil,  (through  his  resurrection,)  a  means 
of  obtaining  salvation  for  men,  but  not  as  a  punitive  sacrifice,  not  as  a 
vindication  of  God's  justice,  not  as  a  vicarious  satisfaction  of  the  law.** 
If  the  leading  theologians  of  Christendom,  such  as  Anselm,  Calvin,  and 
Grotius,  have  so  thoroughly  repudiated  the  original  Christian  and 
patristic  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  built  another  doctrine  upon 
their  own  uninspired  speculations,  why  should  our  modern  sects  defer  so 
slavishly  to  them,  and,  instead  of  freely  investigating  the  subject  for 
themselves  from  the  first  sources  of  Scripture  and  spiritual  philoeophy, 
timidly  cling  to  the  results  reached  by  these  biassed,  morbid,  and  over- 
sharp  thinkers?  In  proportion  as  scholarly,  unfettered  minds  engage  in 
Huch  a  criticism,  we  believe  the  exposition  given  in  the  foregoing  pages 
will  be  recognised  as  scriptural.  Without  involving  this  whole  theory, 
how  can  any  one  explain'  the  unquestionable  fact  that  during  the  first 
four  centuries  the  entire  orthodox  Church  believed  that  Christ  at  hU 
resurrection  from  the  under-world  delivered  Adam  from  his  impriwnmcnt 
there  f^  All  acknowledge  that  the  phrase  **  redemption  by  the  blood  of 
Christ"  is  a  metaphor.  The  only  question  is,  what  meaning  was  it  in- 
tended to  convey?  We  maintain  its  meaning  to  be  that  through  all  the 
events  and  forces  associated  with  the  death  of  Christ,  including  hl« 
descent  to  Hades  and  his  resurrection,  men  are  delivered  from  the  doom 
(»f  the  under-world.  The  common  theology  explains  it  as  teaching  that 
there  was  an  expiatory  efficacy  in  the  unmerited  sufferings  of  Christ. 
The  system  known  as  Unitarianism  says  it  denotes  merely  the  exertion 
of  a  saving  spiritual  power  on  the  hearts  of  men.  The  first  interpreta- 
tion charges  the  figure  of  speech  with  a  dramatic  revelation  of  the  love 
of  God  freely  rescuing  men  from  their  inherited  fate.  The  seconc) 
tteems  to  make  it  a  tank  of  gore,  where  Divine  vengeance  legally  laps  to 
I4>pease  its  otherwise  insatiable  appetite.  The  third  fills  it  with  a 
regenerative  moral  influence  to  be  distributed  upon  the  characters  of 
believers.  The  two  former  also  include  the  last;  but  it  excludes  them. 
Now,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  first  is  the  form  of  mistake  in  which  the  early 
Church,  including  the  apostles,  embodied  the  true  significance  of  the 
mission  of  Christ.  Owing  to  the  circle  of  ideas  in  which  they  lived,  this 
was  the  only  possible  form  in  which  the  disciples  of  Jesus  could  receive 
the  new  doctrine  of  a  blessed  immortality  brought  to  light  by  Chris- 
tianity." The  second  is  the  form  of  false  theory  in  which  a  few  scholastic 
brains  elaborated  the  cruel  results  of  their  diseased  metaphysical  specu- 
lations. The  third  is  the  dry,  meager,  inadequate  statement  of  the  most 
essential  truth  in  the  case. 

There  is  one  more  point  of  view  in  which  the  New  Testament  holds  up 


1*  Die  Lehre  der  Kirche  vom  Totle  Jeau  in  den  Enten  Drd  Jahrhnnderten,  n.  17(^180. 

90  Augustine,  Epiat.  ad  Evodinm  99.  Op.  Tmp.  vi.  2*2,  30.  Epist.  164.  Dsnte  makee  Adam  Hj  Im 
had  been  4302  years  in  Ltmbo  when  Christ,  at  his  descent,  rescued  him.    ParacBse,  canto  zjctL 

SI  Bretschneider  forcibly  ilhutratcs  this  in  his  Uandbach  der  Dogmatik  dar  ETang.-Lathir.  Kli^e^ 
nectit,  256-16S,  band  U. 
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the  resurrection  of  Christ.     It  is  regarded  as  a  summons  to  a  moral  and 
spiritual  resurrection  within  the  breast  of  the  believer.     As  the  great 
Forerunner  had  ascended  to  a  spiritual  and  immortal  life  in  the  heavens, 
so  his  followers  should  be  inspired  with  such  a  realizing  sense  of  heavenly 
things,  with  such  Divine  faith  and  fellowship,  as  would  lift  them  above 
the  world,  with  all  its  evanescent  cares,  and  fix  their  hearts  with  God. 
This  high  communion  with  Christ,  and  intense  assurance  of  a  destined 
speedy  inheritance  with  him,  should  render  the  disciple  insensible  to  the 
clamorgus  distractions  of  earth,  invulnerable  to  the  open  and  secret 
aBsauIts  of  sin,  as  if  in  the  body  he  were  already  dead,  and  only  alive  in 
the  spirit  to  the  obligations  of  holiness,  the  attractions  of  piety,  and  the 
promises  of  heaven.     "  When  we  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  God 
loved  us,  and  hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ,  and  hath  raised  us 
up  together  and  made  us  sit  together  in  heavenly  places."    "  If  ye,  then, 
be  risen  with  Christ,  set  your  affection  on  things  above,  not  on  earthly 
things ;  for  ye  are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God."     This 
moral  symbolic  application  of  the  resurrection  is  most  beautiful  and 
eflfective.     Christ  has  risen,  immaculate  and  immortal,  into  the  pure  and 
holjr  heaven :  then  live  virtuously  and  piously,  that  you  may  be  found 
worthy  to  be  received  unto  him.   "  He  that  hath  this  hope  purifieth  him- 
self, even  as  He  is  pure."  Paul  enforces  this  thought  through  the  striking 
figure  that,  since  **we  are  freed  from  the  law  through  the  death  of 
Christ,  we  should  be  married  to  his  risen  spirit  and  bring  forth  fruit 
unto  God."     And  again,  when  he  speaks  in  these  words,  **  Christ  in 
you  the  hope  of  glory,"  we  suppose  he  refers  to  the  spiritual  image 
of  the  risen  Redeemer  formed  in  the  disciples'  imagination  and  heart, 
the  prefiguring  and  witnessing  pledge  of  their  ascension  also  to  heaven. 
The  same  practical  use  is  made  of  the  doctrine  through  the  rite  and  sign 
of  baptism.     ''  Ye  are  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are 
risen  with  him  through  faith  in  the  working  of  God,  who  hath  raised  hiiu 
from  the  dead."     **  Wherefore,  if  ye  be  dead  with  Christ,  why  are  ye 
subject  to  worldly  ordinances  ?  and  if  ye  be  risen  with  him,  seek  those 
things  which  are  above."    When  the  disciple  sunk  beneath  the  baptizing 
waters,  he  was  typically  dead  and  buried,  as  Jesus  was  in  the  tomb; 
when  he  rose  from  the  waters  into  the  air  again,  he  figuratively  repre- 
Mented  Christ  rising  from  the  dead  into  heaven.     Henceforth,  therefore, 
he  was  to  consider  himself  as  dead  to  all  worldly  sins  and  lusts,  alive  to 
ail  heavenly  virtues  and  aspirations.      *' Therefore,"   the  apostle  says, 
''we  are  buried   with  Christ  by  baptism  unto  deatji,  that  like  as  Christ 
was  raised  up  from  the  dead,  even  so  we  should  walk  in  newness  of  life." 
**  In  that  Christ  died,  he  died  unto  sin  once ;  but  in  that  he  liveth,  he 
liveth  unto  Gk>d.    Likewise  reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed 
unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God."     "  Therefore,  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he 
is  a  new  creature:  old  things  are  passed  away;  behold,  all  things  are 
become  new."    This  was  strictly  true  to  the  immediate  d\&c\p\ea  oi  3ei&\]ia. 
When  he  died,  their  hearts  died  within  them ;  they  shrank  ttwa.7  va\i<oj^ 
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less  confusion  and  gloom.  When  he  returned  to  life  and  ascended  to 
heaven,  in  feeling  and  imagination  they  went  with  him.  Every  moral 
power  and  motive  started  into  new  life  and  energy. 

**  The  day  wlwQ  from  the  dead 
Our  Lord  aroM,  then  everywhere, 
Out  uf  their  darkuesa  and  despair, 
Triuniphant  over  fears  aod  foea, 
The  souls  of  his  disciples  rose." 

An  unheard-of  assurance  of  the  Father's  love  and  of  their  eternal  in- 
heritance flooded  their  heing  with  its  regenerating,  uplifting  power.  To 
their  absorbing  anticipations  the  mighty  consummation  of  all  was  at 
hand.  In  reflective  imagination  it  was  already  past,  and  they,  dead  to 
the  world,  only  lived  to  God.  The  material  world  and  the  lust  thereof 
had  sunk  beneath  them  and  vanished.  They  were  moving  in  the  uni- 
verse of  imperishable  realities  unseen  by  the  fleshly  eye.  To  their  faith 
already  was  unrolled  over  them  that  new  firmament  in  whose  spanless 
welkin  no  cloudy  tempests  ever  gather  and  break,  and  the  serene  lights 
never  fade  nor  go  down.  This  experience  of  a  spiritual  exaltation  above 
the  sins  and  degrading  turmoils  of  passion,  above  the  perishing  bauUes 
of  the  earth,  into  the  religious  principles  which  are  independent  and 
assured, — peace,  and  bliss,  and  eternity, — is  attainable  by  all  who  with 
the  earnestness  of  their  souls  assimilate  the  moral  truths  of  Christianity, 
pressing  in  pious  trust  after  the  steps  of  the  risen  Master.  And  this, 
after  all,  is  the  vital  essence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  as  it 
makes  practical  appeal  to  us.  This  will  stand,  though  gnawing  time  and 
hostile  criticism  should  assail  and  shake  all  the  rest.  It  is  something 
not  to  be  mechanically  wrought  upon  us  from  without,  but  to  be  done 
within  by  our  own  voluntary  effort  and  prayer,  by  God's  help.  To 
rise  from  sloth,  unbelief,  sin,  from  moral  death,  to  earnestness,  faith, 
beneficence,  to  eternal  life  in  the  breast,  is  a  real  and  most  sublime 
resurrection,  the  indispensable  preparation  for  that  other  and  final  one 
which  shall  raise  us  from  the  sepulchre  to  the  sky.  When,  on  Easter 
morning.  Christian  disciples  throughout  the  world  hear  the  joyous  cry, 
**  Christ  is  risen,''  and  their  own  hearts  instinctively  respond,  with  an 
unquenchable  [>crsuasion  that  he  is  now  alive  somewhere  in  the  heights 
of  the  universe,  "Christ  is  risen  indeed,"  they  should  endeavor  in 
spirit  to  rise  too, — rise  from  the  deadly  bondage  and  corruption  of  Tioe 
and  indifference.  While  the  earth  remains,  and  men  survive,  and  the 
evils  which  alienate  ^hem  from  God  and  his  blessedness  retain  any  sway 
over  them,  so  oft  as  that  hallowed  day  comes  round,  this  is  the  kindling 
message  of  Divine  authority  ever  fresh,  and  of  transcendent  import 
never  old,  that  it  bears  through  all  the  borders  of  Christendom  to  every 
responsible  soul: — "Awake  from  your  sleep,  arise  from  your  death,  lift  up 
your  eyes  to  heaven,  and  the  risen  Redeemer  will  give  you  the  light  of 
immortal  life  I"  Have  this  awakening  and  deathless  experience  in  the 
goal,  and  you  will  be  troubled  by  no  doubts  about  an  everlasting  life  sue- 
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ceeding  the  close  of  the  world.  But  so  long  as  this  spiritual  resurrection 
in  the  breast  is  unknown,  you  can  have  no  knowledge  of  eternal  life, 
no  experimental  faith  in  a  future  entrance  from  the  grave  into  heaven, 
— no,  not  though  millions  of  resurrections  had  crowded  the  interstellar 
i^pace  with  ascending  shapes.  Rise,  then,  from  your  moral  graves,  and 
already,  by  faith  and  imagination,  sit  in  heavenly  places  with  Christ 
Jesus. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  belongs  to  us  to  look  at  it  as  a  theory ; 
that  is,  to  consider  with  critical  scrutiny  the  conclusions  which  are 
supposed  to  flow  from  its  central  fact.  We  must  regard  it  from  three 
distinct  points  of  view, — seeking  its  meaning  in  sound  logic,  its  force  in 
past  history,  its  value  in  present  experience.  First,  then,  we  are  to  inquire 
what  really  is  the  logical  significance  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  The 
looseness  and  confusion  of  thought  prevailing  in  relation  to  this  point  are 
amazing.  It  seems  as  if  mankind  were  contented  with  investigations 
careless,  reasonings  incoherent,  and  inferences  arbitrary,  in  proportion  to 
the  momentousness  of  the  matter  in  hand.  In  regard  to  little  details 
of  sensible  fact  and  daily  business  their  observation  is  sharp,  their 
analysis  careful,  their  reflection  patient ;  but  when  they  approach  the 
great  problems  of  morality,  God,  immortality,  they  shrink  from  com- 
mensurate eflbrts  to  master  those  mighty  questions  with  stern  honesty, 
and  remain  satisfied  with  fanciful  methods  and  vague  results.  The 
resurrection  of  Christ  is  generally  regarded  as  a  direct  demonstration 
of  the  immortality  of  man, — an  argument  of  irrefragable  validity.  But 
this  is  an  astonishing  mistake.  The  argument  was  not  so  constructed  by 
Paul.  He  did  not  seek  directly  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
but  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  He  took  for  granted  the  Pharisaic 
doctrine  that  all  souls  on  leaving  their  bodies  descended  to  Sheol,  where 
they  darkly  survived,  waiting  to  be  summoned  forth  at  the  arrival  of  the 
Messianic  epoch.  Assuming  the  further  premise  that  Christ  after 
death  went  down  among  these  imprisoned  souls,  an<l  then  rose  thence 
again,  Paul  infers,  by  a  logical  process  strictly  valid  and  irresistible  to 
one  holding  those  premises,  that  the  general  doctrine  of  a  resurrection 
from  the  dead  is  true,  and  that  by  this  visible  pledge  we  may  expect  it 
soon,  since  the  Messiah,  who  is  to  usher  in  its  execution,  has  already 
come  and  finished  the  preliminary  stages  of  his  work.  The  apostle's  q^n 
words  plainly  show  this  to  be  his  moaning.  *'  If  there  be  no  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  then  is  Christ  not  risen.  But  now  is  Christ  risen  from  the 
dead,  become  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept.  For  since  by  man  came 
death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Every  man  shall 
be  made  alive  in  his  own  order:  Christ  the  fii*st-fruits ;  then  they  that 
are  Christ's,  at  his  coming ;  then  the  last  remnant,  when  he  shall  have 
delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God.''  The  notions  of  a  universal  imprison* 
ment  of  souls  in  the  intermediate  state,  and  of  a  universal  raising  of 
them  thence  at  an  appointed  time,  having  faded  from  a  deep  otivd.  VwSdi 
belief  into  a  cold  traditional  dogma,  ridiculed  by  man^,  caxeOiiot  ^X.^ 
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by  few,  realizingly  held  by  almost  none,  Paul's  argument  Lat»  been  per« 
verted  and  misinterpreted,  until  it  is  now  commonly  supposed  to  mean 
this : — Christ  has  risen  from  the  dead :  therefore  the  soul  of  man  is  im- 
mortal. Whereas  the  argument  really  existed  in  his  mind  in  the  revenw^ 
form,  thus : — The  souls  of  men  are  immortal  and  are  hereafter  to  be 
raised  up:  therefore  Christ  has  risen  as  an  example  and  illustration 
thereof.  It  is  singular  to  notice  that  he  has  himself  clearly  stated  the 
argument  in  this  form  three  times  within  the  space  of  four  consecutive 
verses,  as  follows : — **  If  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  then  is 
(Jhrist  not  risen  :"  **God  raised  Christ  not  up,  if  so  be  that  the  dead  rise 
not."  **  For  if  the  dead  rise  not,  then  is  Christ  not  raised."  The  fact 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  taken  in  connection  with  the  related  notions 
previously  held  in  the  mind  of  Paul,  formed  the  complement  of  an 
irresistible  argument  to  prove  the  impending  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
But  if  it  be  now  perceived  that  those  other  notions  were  Pharisaic  errors, 
the  argument,  as  he  employed  it,  falls  to  the  ground. 

Taken  by  itself  and  analyzed  by  a  severe  logic,  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
proves  nothing  conclusively  in  regard  to  our  immortality.  If  it  did  of 
itself  prove  any  thing,  the  direct  logical  inference  from  it  would  be  that 
henceforth  all  men.  three  days  after  death,  would  rise  bodily  from  the 
dead,  appear  for  a  season  on  earth  as  before,  and  then  ascend  visibly  into 
the  sky.  If  at  the  present  time  a  man  who  had  been  put  to  death  and 
entombed  three  days  should  openly  come  forth  alive,— considered  as  an 
isolated  fact,  what  would  it  prove?  It  would  merely  prove  that  a  wonder- 
ful event  had  occurred.  It  would  show  that  either  by  some  mysterious 
means  he  had  escaped  death,  or  else  that  by  some  apparently  preter- 
natural agency  he  had  been  restored  to  life  from  the  dead.  Taken  by 
itself,  it  could  not  prove  whether  the  occurrence  was  caused  by  a  de- 
moniacal or  by  a  Divine  power,  or  by  some  occult  force  of  nature  developed 
by  a  peculiar  combination  of  conditions.  The  strange  event  would  stand 
clear  to  our  senses  ;  but  all  beyond  that  would  be  but  an  hypothesis  of 
our  own,  and  liable  to  mistake.  Consequently,  we  say,  the  resurrection, 
taken  by  itself,  proves  no  doctrine.  But  we  may  so  suppose  the  case 
that  such  an  event  would,  from  its  relation  to  something  else,  acquire 
logical  meaning.  For  instance,  if  Christ  had  taught  that  he  had  super- 
natural knowledge  of  truth,  a  Divine  commission  to  reveal  a  future  life, 
and  said  that,  after  he  should  have  been  dead  and  buried  three  days, 
Ood  would  restore  him  to  life  to  authenticate  his  words,  and  if,  then,  so 
stupendous  a  miracle  occurred  in  accordance  with  his  prediction,  it  woukl 
prove  that  his  claims  and  doctrine  were  true, — ^because  God  is  no  accom- 
plice in  deception.  Such  was  the  case  with  Jesus  as  narrated ;  and  thus 
his  resiurrection  appears,  not  as  having  doctrinal  significance  and  demon- 
strative validity  in  itself,  but  as  a  miraculous  authentication  of  his  mis- 
sion.  That  is  to  say,  the  Christian's  faith  in  immortality  rests  not 
directly  on  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  but  on  his  teachings,  which  were 
aoDSrmed  and  ^^ealed  by  his  resuTtec\ioii.     It  \a  true  that,  even  in  this 
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modified  form,  some  persons  of  dialectical  minds  will  deny  all  validity 
to  the  argument.  What  necessary  connection  is  there,  they  will  ask, 
between  the  exhibition  of  mechanico-chemical  wonders,  physical  feats, — 
however  abnormal  and  inexplicable, — and  the  possession  of  infallibility 
of  intellectual  insight  and  moral  utterance  ?  If  a  man  should  say,  God 
is  falsehood  and  hatred,  and  in  evidence  of  his  declaration  should  make 
a  whole  cemetery  disembogue  its  dead  alive,  or  cause  the  sun  suddenly 
to  sink  from  its  station  at  noon  and  return  again,  would  his  wonderful 
performance  prove  his  horrible  doctrine?  Why,  or  how,  then,  would 
a  similar  feat  prove  the  opposite  doctrine  ?  Plainly,  there  is  not,  on  rigid 
logical  principles,  any  connecting  tie  or  evidencing  coherence  between  a 
physical  miracle  and  a  moral  doctrine."  We  admit  the  correctness  of 
this,  on  philosophical  grounds.  But  the  validity  of  a  miracle  as  proof 
of  a  doctrine  rests  on  the  spontaneous  assumption  that  no  man  can  work 
a  miracle  unless  God  specially  delegate  him  the  power:  thereby  God 
becomes  the  voucher  of  his  envoy.  And  when  a  person  claiming  to  be  a 
messenger  from  God  appears,  saying,  **  The  Father  hath  commanded  me 
to  declare  that  in  the  many  mansions  of  his  house  there  is  a  blessed  life 
for  men  after  the  close  of  this  life,''  and  when  he  promises  that,  in  con- 
firmation of  his  claim,  God  will  restore  him  to  life  after  he  shall  have  been 
three  days  dead,  and  when  he  returns  accordingly  triumphant  from  the 
sepulchre,  the  argument  will  be  unquestioningly  received  as  valid  by  the 
instinctive  common  sense  of  all  who  are  convinced  of  the  facts. 

We  next  pass  from  the  meaning  of  the  resurrection  in  logic  to  its 
force  and  working  in  history.  When  Jesus  hung  on  the  cross,  and  the 
scornful  shouts  of  the  multitude  murmured  in  his  ears,  the  disciples  had 
fled  away,  disappointed,  terror-stricken,  despairing.  His  star  seemed  set 
in  a  hopeless  night  of  shame  and  defeat.  The  new  religion  appeared  a 
failure.  But  in  three  days  affairs  had  taken  a  new  aspect.  He  that  was 
crucified  had  risen,  and  the  scattered  disciples  rallied  from  every  quarter, 
an<l,  animated  by  faith  and  zeal,  went  forth  to  convert  the  world.  As 
an  organic  centre  of  thought  and  belief,  as  a  fervid  and  enduring  incite* 
ment  to  action,  in  the  apostolic  times  and  all  through  the  early  centuries, 
the  received  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  wielded  an  incomparable 
influence  and  produced  incalculable  results.  Christianity  indeed  rose 
upon  it,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  flourished  through  it.  The  principal 
eflTect  which  the  gospel  has  had  in  bringing  life  and  immortality  to  light 
throughout  a  large  part  of  the  world  is  to  be  referred  to  the  proclaimed 
resurrection  of  Christ.  For  without  the  latter  the  former  would  not 
have  been.  Its  historical  value  has  therefore  been  immense.  More 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  dormant  common  faith  of  Christendom  in  a 
future  life  now  outwardly  reposes  on  it  from  tradition  and  custom.  The 
great  majority  of  Christians  grow  up,  by  education  and  habit,  witliout 
any  sharp  conscientious  investigation  of  their  own,  to  an  undisturbed 
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belief  in  immortality, — a  belief  passively  resting  on  the  deraonstmtion 
of  the  doctrine  supposed  to  have  been  furnished  by  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  in  Judoa  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  historical  power  of  that 
fact  has  therefore  been  inexpressibly  important ;  and  its  vast  and  happy 
consequences  tis  food  and  basis  of  faith  still  remain.  But  this  historic 
force  is  no  longer  what  it  once  was  as  a  living  and  present  cause.  It  now 
operates  mostly  through  traditional  reception  as  an  established  doctrine 
to  be  taken  for  granted,  without  fresh  individual  inquiry.  Education 
and  custom  use  it  as  an  unexamined  but  trusted  foundation  to  build  on 
by  common  assumptions.  And  so  the  historic  impetus  is  not  yet  spent. 
But  it  certainly  has  diminished ;  and  it  will  diminish  more.  When  faced 
with  dauntless  eyes  and  approached  by  skeptical  methods,  it  of  course 
cannot  have  the  silencing,  all-sufficient  authority,  now  that  it  is  buried 
in  the  dim  remoteness  of  nineteen  centuries  and  surrounded  by  ob- 
scuring accompaniments,  that  it  had  when  its  light  blazed  close  at  hand. 
The  historical  force  of  the  alleged  resurrection  of  Christ  must  evidently, 
other  things  being  equal,  lessen  to  an  unprgudiced  inquirer  in  some 
proportion  to  the  lengthening  distance  of  the  event  from  him  in  time, 
and  the  growing  difficulties  of  ignorance,  perplexity,  doubt,  manifold 
uncertainty,  deficiency,  infidel  suggestions,  and  naturalistic  possibilities, 
intervening  between  it  and  him.  The  shock  of  faith  given  by  the 
miracle  is  dissipated  in  coming  through  such  an  abyss  of  time.  The 
farther  oif  and  the  longer  ago  it  was,  the  more  chances  for  error  and 
the  more  circumstances  of  obscurity  there  are,  and  so  much  the  worth 
and  force  of  the  historical  belief  in  it  will  naturally  become  fainter,  till 
they  will  finally  fade  away.  An  honest  student  may  bow  humbly  before 
the  august  front  of  Christian  history  and  join  with  the  millions  aronkid 
in  acknowledging  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  But  we  main- 
tain that  the  essential  fact  in  this  historic  act  is  not  the  visible  resuscita- 
tion of  the  dead  body,  but  the  celestial  reception  of  the  deathless  spirit. 
55o  Paul  evidently  thought ;  for  he  had  never  seen  Christ  in  the  flesh,  yet 
he  places  himself,  as  a  witness  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  in  the  same 
rank  with  those  who  had  seen  him  on  his  reappearance  in  the  body: — 
"  Last  of  all  he  was  seen  of  me  also."  Paul  had  only  seen  him  in  vision 
as  a  glorified  spirit  of  heaven. 

We  know  that  our  belief  in  the  fleshly  resurrection  of  Jesus  rests  on 
education  and  habit,  on  cherished  associations  of  reverence  and  attach- 
ment, rather  than  on  sifted  testimony  and  convincing  proof.  It  is  plain, 
too,  that  if  a  person  takes  the  attitude,  not  of  piety  and  receptive  trust, 
but  of  skeptical  antagonism,  it  is  impossible,  as  the  facts  within  our 
reach  are  to-day,  to  convince  him  of  the  asserted  reality  in  question. 
An  unprejudiced  mind  competently  taught  and  trained  for  the  inquiry, 
but  whose  attitude  towards  the  declared  fact  is  that  of  distrust, — a  inind 
which  will  admit  nothing  but  what  is  conclusively  proved,— cannot  be 
driven  from  its  position  by  all  the  extant  material  of  evidence.  Educa- 
tion, associations,  hopes,  afTectioTia^  \^miv^  \.\i«A,  ^«^,\i^  may  be  cow- 
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vinced ;  but  leaning  the  other  way,  or  poised  in  indifference  on  a  seyere 
logical  ground,  he  will  honestly  remain  in  his  unbelief  despite  of  all  the 
arguments  that  can  be  presented.  In  the  first  place,  he  will  say,  "The 
only  history  we  have  of  the  resurrection  is  in  the  New  Testament ;  and 
the  testimony  of  witnesses  in  their  own  cause  is  always  suspicious ;  and 
it  is  wholly  impossible  now  really  to  prove  who  wrote  those  documents,  or 
precisely  when  and  how  they  originated :  besides  that,  the  obvious  dis- 
crepancies in  the  accounts,  and  the  utterly  uncritical  credulity  and  un- 
scientific modes  of  investigation  which  satisfied  the  writers,  destroy  their 
value  as  witnesses  in  any  severe  court  of  reason.''  And  in  reply,  although 
we  may  claim  that  there  is  sufiicient  evidence  to  satisfy  an  humble  Chris- 
tian, previously  inclined  to  such  a  faith,  that  the  New  Testament  docu- 
ments were  written  by  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear,  and  that 
their  accounts  are  true,  yet  we  cannot  pretend  that  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  effectually  to  convince  a  critical  inquirer  that  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  ungenuineness  and  unauthenticity.  In  the  second  place,  such 
a  person  will  say,  "  Many  fabulous  miracles  have  been  eagerly  credited 
by  contemporaries  of  their  professed  authors,  and  handed  down  to  the 
credulity  of  after-times;  many  actual  events,  honestly  interpreted  as 
miracles,  without  fraud  in  any  party  concerned,  have  been  so  accepted 
and  testified  to.  Roman  Catholic  Christendom  claims  to  this  day 
the  performance  of  miracles  within  the  Church;  while  all  Protestant 
Christendom  scouts  them  as  ridiculous  tales :  and  this  may  be  one  of 
them.  How  can  we  demonstrate  that  it  does  not  fall  within  the  same 
class  on  the  laws  of  evidence?''  And  although  our  own  moral  beliefe 
and  sympathies  may  force  upon  us  the  most  profound  conviction  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  plainly  out  of  our  power  to  disprove  the  possibility  of  this 
hypothesis  being  true.  In  the  third  place,  he  will  say,  '*  Of  all  who 
testify  to  the  resurrection,  there  is  nothing  in  the  record — admitting  its 
entire  reliableness  as  an  ingenuous  statement  of  the  facts  as  apprehended 
by  the  authors — ^to  show  that  any  one  of  them  knew  that  Jesus  was 
actually  dead,  or  that  any  one  of  them  made  any  real  search  into  that 
point.  He  may  have  revived  from  a  long  insensibility,  wandered  forth 
in  his  grave-clothes,  mingled  afterwards  with  his  disciples,  and  at  last 
have  died  from  his  wounds  and  exhaustion,  in  solitude,  as  he  was  used 
to  spend  seasons  in  lonely  prayer  by  night.  Then,  with  perfectly  good 
faith,  his  disciples,  involving  no  collusion  or  deceit  an3'where,  may  have 
put  a  miraculous  interpretation  upon  it  all, — such  a<^lclitional  particulars 
as  his  visible  ascension  into  the  sky  being  a  later  mythical  accretion." 
This  view  may  well  seem  offensive,  even  shocking,  to  the  pious  believer ; 
but  it  is  plainly  possible.  It  is  intrinsically  more  easily  conceivable  than 
the  accredited  miracle.  It  is  impossible  positively  to  refute  it:  the 
available  data  do  not  exist.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  conclude  that 
the  time  is  coming  when  the  basis  of  faith  in  immortality,  in  order  to 
stand  the  tests  of  independent  scrutiny,  must  be  hi«torica%  aa  '^^  «a 
logically  shifted  from  a  blind  dependence  on  the  nuracuVoxia  T^xnx^Ky 
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tion  of  Christ  to  a  wise  reliance  on  insight  into  the  supernatural  capacity 
and  destiny  of  man,  on  the  deductions  of  moral  reason  and  the  prophe- 
cies of  religious  trust. 

Finally,  we  pause  a  moment,  in  closing  this  discussion,  to  weigh  the 
practical  value  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  acknowledged  in  the 
experience  of  the  present  time.  How  does  that  event,  admitted  as  a  ft^i, 
rest  in  the  average  personal  experience  of  Christians  now?  We  shall 
provoke  no  intelligent  contradiction  when  we  say  that  it  certainly  does 
not  often  rest  on  laborious  research  and  rigorous  testing  of  evidenoe. 
We  surely  risk  nothing  in  saying  that  with  the  multitude  of  believers  it 
rests  on  a  docile  reception  of  tradition,  an  unquestioning  conformity  to 
the  established  doctrine.  And  that  reception  and  conformity  in  the 
present  instance  depend,  we  shall  find  by  going  a  step  further  back,  upon 
a  deep  d  priori  faith  in  God  and  immortality.  When  Paul  reasons  that,  if 
the  dead  are  not  to  rise,  Christ  is  not  risen,  but  that  the  dead  are  to  rise, 
and  therefore  Christ  is  risen,  his  argument  reposes  on  a  spontaneous  prac- 
tical method  of  moral  assumption,  not  on  a  judicial  process  of  logical 
proof.  »So  is  it  with  Christians  now.  The  intense  moral  conviction  that 
God  is  good,  and  that  there  is  another  life,  and  that  it  would  be  supremely 
worthy  of  God  to  send  a  messenger  to  teach  that  doctrine  and  to  rise 
from  the  dead  in  proof  of  it, — it  is  this  earnest  previous  faith  that  gives 
j>lausibility,  vitality,  and  power  to  the  preserved  tradition  of  the  actual 
event.  If  we  trace  the  case  h<Tme  to  the  last  resort,  as  it  really  lies  in  the 
experience  developed  in  us  by  Christianity,  we  shall  find  that  a  deep 
faith  in  God  is  the  basis  of  our  belief,  first  in  general  immortality,  and 
secondly  in  the  special  resurrection  of  Christ  as  related  thereto.  But,  by 
a  confusion,  or  a  want,  of  thought,  the  former  is  n^g^akenly  supposed  to 
rest  directly  and  solely  on  the  latter.  The  doctrinA  inferences  built  up 
around  the  resurrection  of  Christ  fall  within  the  province  of  faith,  resting 
on  moral  grounds,  not  within  that  of  knowledge,  resting  on  logical 
grounds.  For  example:  what  direct  proof  is  there  that  Christ,  when  he 
vanished  from  the  disciples,  went  to  the  presence  of  God  in  heaven,  to 
<lie  no  more?  It  was  only  seen  that  he  disappeared:  all  beyond  that — 
except  as  it  rests  on  belief  in  the  previous  words  of  Christ  himself — is 
an  inference  of  faith,  a  faith  kindled  in  the  soul  by  God  and  not  created 
by  the  miracle  of  the  resurrection. 

That  imagination,  tradition,  feeling,  and  faith,  have  much  more  to 
do  with  the  inferences  commonly  drawn  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
than  any  strict  investigation  of  its  logical  contents  has,  appears  clearly 
enough  from  the  universal  neglect  to  draw  any  inferences  from,  or  to 
attribute  any  didactic  importance  to,  the  other  resurrections  recorded  in 
the  New  Testament.  We  refer  especially  to  the  resurrection  narrated 
in  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  Matthew, — "  the  most  stupendous 
miracle  ever  wrought  upon  earth,'' — ^it  has  been  termed;  and  yet  hardly 
any  one  ever  deigns  to  notice  it.  Thus  the  evangelist  writes : — "And  the 
gnvee  were  opened,  and  many  bodies  o^  iVv^  saints  which  slept  arose 
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and  came  out  of  the  graves  after  his  resurrection,  and  went  into  the 
holy  city,  and  appeared  unto  many."  Nothing  is  inferred  from  this 
alleged  event  hut  the  power  of  God.  Yet  logically  what  separates  it 
from  the  resurrection  of  Christ?  In  Greece  there  was  the  accredited 
account  of  the  resurrection  of  £r,  in  Persia  that  of  Vir^f,  in  Judea  that 
of  Lazarus,  in  other  nations  those  of  other  persons.  None  of  these  ever 
produced  great  results.  Yet  the  resurrection  of  one  individual  from  the 
dead  logicaUy  contains  all  that  that  of  any  other  individual  can.  Why^ 
then,  has  that  of  Christ  alone  made  such  a  change  in  the  faith  of  the 
world?  Because,  through  a  combination  of  causes,  it  has  appealed  to 
the  imagination  and  heart  of  the  world  and  stirred  their  believing 
activity, — ^because  the  thought  was  here  connected  with  a  person,  a  his- 
tory, a  moral  force,  and  a  providential  interposition,  fit  for  the  grandest 
deductions  and  equal  to  the  mightiest  effects.  It  is  not  accurate  philoso- 
phical criticism  that  has  done  this,  but  humble  love  and  faith. 

In  the  experience  of  earnest  Christians,  a  personal  belief  in  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  vividly  conceived  in  the  imagination  and  taken  home 
to  the  heart,  is  chiefly  effective  in  its  spiritual,  not  in  its  argumentative, 
results.  It  stirs  up  the  powers  and  awakens  the  yearnings  of  the  soul, 
opens  heaven  to  the  gaze,  locates  there,  as  it  were  visibly,  a  glorious  ideal, 
and  thus  helps  one  to  enter  upon  an  inward  realization  of  the  immortal 
world.  The  one  essential  thing  is  not  that  Jesus  appeared  alive  in  the 
flesh  after  his  physical  death,  the  revealer  of  superhuman  power  and 
possessor  of  infallibility,  but  that  he  divinely  lives  now,  the  forenmner 
and  type  of  our  immortality. 


CHAPTER   Vni. 

E88ENTTAL  CHRISTIAN   DOCTRINE   OF  DEATH   AND   LIFE. 

Let  us  first  notice  the  uncommon  amount  of  meaning  which  Christ 
and  the  apostolic  writers  usually  put  into  the  words  *'  death,''  *'  life,"  and 
other  kindred  terms.  These  words  are  scarcely  ever  used  in  their  merely 
literal  sense,  but  are  charged  with  a  vivid  fulness  of  significance  not  to 
be  Dathomed  without  especial  attention.  "  If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life, 
keep  the  commandments."  Obviously  this  means  more  than  simple  life : 
because  those  who  neglect  the  laws  of  virtue  may  live.  It  signifies,  dis- 
tinctively, true  life, — the  experience  of  inward  peace  and  of  Divine 
favor.  '*  Whosoever  hateth  his  brother  hath  not  eternal  life  abiding  in 
him,  but  abideth  in  death ;"  that  is  to  say,  a  soul  raiiWVVtv^  m\Xi  \>W\. 
passions  is  "in  the ^li  ofbittemesa  and  the  bond  of  imquW,^,'*  \>\x\.,yA\^\\ 
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(converted  from  hatred  to  love,  it  .passes  from  wretchedness  to  blessed- 
ness. '*  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead/'  No  one  reading  this  passage 
with  its  context  can  fail  to  perceive  that  it  means,  substantially,  '*  Let 
those  who  are  absorbed  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  and  indiflferent  to 
the  revelation  I  have  brought  from  heaven,  attend  to  the  interment  of 
the  dead ;  but  delay  not  thou,  who  art  kindled  with  a  lively  interest  in 
the  truth,  to  proclaim  the  kingdom  of  God."  When  the  returning  pro- 
digal had  been  joyfully  received,  the  father  said,  in  reply  to  the  murmun 
of  the  elder  son,  "  Thy  brother  was  dead  and  is  alive  again ;"  he  was  lost 
in  sin  and  misery,  he  is  found  in  penitence  and  happiness.  Paul 
writes  to  the  Romans,  *'  Without  the  law  sin  was  dead,  and  I  was  alive : 
but  when  the  law  was  made  known,  sin  came  to  life,  and  I  died.''  In 
other  words,  when  a  man  is  ignorant  of  the  moral  law,  immoral  conduct 
does  not  prevent  him  from  feeling  innocent  and  being  at  peace ;  but 
when  a  knowledge  of  the  law  shows  the  wickedness  of  that  conduct,  he 
becomes  conscious  of  guilt,  and  is  unhappy.  For  instance,  to  state  the 
thought  a  little  differently,  to  a  child  knowing  nothing  of  the  law,  the 
law,  or  its  purposed  violation,  sin,  does  not  exist, — ^is  dead :  he  therefore 
enjoys  peace  of  conscience ;  but  when  he  becomes  aware  of  the  law  and 
its  authority,  if  he  then  break  it,  sin  is  generated  and  immediately 
stings,  and  spiritual  happiness  dies. 

These  passages  are  sufficient  to  show  that  Christianity  uses  the  words 
"  death''  and  "  life"  in  a  spiritual  sense,  penetrating  to  the  hidden 
realities  of  the  soul.  To  speak  thus  of  the  guilty,  unbelieving  man  as 
dead,  and  only  of  the  virtuous,  believing  man  as  truly  alive,  may  seem  at 
first  a  startling  use  of  figurative  language.  It  will  not  appear  so  when  we 
notice  its  appropriateness  to  the  case,  or  remember  the  imaginative 
nature  of  Oriental  speech  and  recollect  how  often  we  employ  the  same 
terms  in  the  same  way  at  the  present  time.  We  will  give  a  few  examples 
of  a  similar  use  of  language  outside  of  the  Scriptures.  That  which 
threatens  or  produces  death  is  sometimes,  by  a  figure,  identified  with 
death.  Orpheus,  in  the  Argonautika,  speaks  of  *'  a  terrible  6eri>ent  whose 
yawning  jaw  is  full  of  death."  So  Paul  says  he  was  "in  deaths  ofV." 
Ovid  says,  "The  priests  poured  out  a  dog's  hot  life  on  the  altar  of  Hecate 
at  the  crossing  of  two  roads."  The  Pythagoreans,  when  one  of  their  num- 
ber became  impious  and  abandoned,  were  accustomed  to  consider  him 
dead,  and  to  erect  a  tomb  to  him,  on  which  his  name  and  his  age  at  the 
time  of  his  moral  decease  were  engraved.  The  Roman  law  regarded  an 
excommunicated  citizen  as  civi/is  mortuus,  legally  dead.  Fto^lon  writes, 
'*  God  has  kindled  a  flame  at  the  bottom  of  every  heart,  which  should 
always  burn  as  a  lamp  for  him  who  hath  lighted  it;  and  all  other  life  is 
as  death."  Chaucer  says,  in  one  of  his  Canterbury  Tales,  referring  to  a 
man  enslaved  by  dissolute  habits, — 

*'  But  certefl,  be  that  baunteth  swicho  delkea 
U  ded  while  that  he  liveth  in  tho'  ricea." 


/ 
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And  in  a  recent  poem  the  following  lines  occur : — 

**  From  his  great  ejes 
The  light  has  fled : 
When  faith  departs,  when  honor  diet. 
The  man  is  dead." 

To  be  subjected  to  the  lower  impulses  of  our  nature  by  degraded  habits 
of  vice  and  criminality  is  wretchedness  and  death.  The  true  life  of  man 
consists,  the  Great  Teacher  declared,  "not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things 
which  he  possesseth,  but  rather  in  his  being  rich  toward  God," — in  con- 
j*cious  purity  of  heart,  energy  of  faith,  and  union  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 
"  He  that  lives  in  sensual  pleasure  is  dead  while  he  lives,"  Paul  asserts ; 
but  he  that  lives  in  spiritual  righteousness  has  already  risen  from  the 
dead.  To  sum  up  the  whole  in  a  single  sentence,  the  service  and  the 
fruits  of  sin  form  an  experience  which  Christianity  calls  death,  because 
it  is  a  state  of  insensibility  to  the  elements  and  results  of  true  life,  in  the 
adequate  sense  of  that  term,  meaning  the  serene  activity  and  religious 
joy  of  the  soul. 

The  second  particular  in  the  essential  doctrine  of  Christianity  con- 
cerning the  states  of  human  experience  which  it  entitles  death  and  life 
is  their  inherent,  enduring  nature,  their  independence  on  the  objects 
and  changes  of  this  world.  The  gospel  teaches  that  the  elements  of  our 
being  and  experience  are  transferred  from  the  life  that  now  is  into  the 
life  that  is  to  come,  or,  rather,  that  we  exist  continuously  forever,  unin- 
terrupted by  the  event  of  physical  dissolution.  "  Whosoever  drinketh 
of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him,"  Jesus  declares,  "  shall  never  thirst ; 
hut  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  spring- 
ing up  into  everlasting  life."  John  aflSrms,  "  The  world  passeth  away, 
and  the  lust  thereof;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  forever." 
Paul  writes  to  the  Christians  at  Rome,  "In  that  Christ  died,  he  died  unto 
sin  once ;  but  in  that  he  liveth,  he  liveth  unto  God.  Likewise  reckon  ye 
also  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God."  Nume- 
Toos  additional  texts  of  kindred  import  might  be  cited.  They  announce 
the  immortality  of  man,  the  unending  continuance  of  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness, unless  forfeited  by  voluntary  defection.  They  show  that  sin 
mnd  woe  are  not  arbitrarily  bounded  by  the  limits  of  time  and  sense  in 
the  grave,  and  that  nothing  can  ever  exhaust  or  destroy  the  satisfaction 
of  true  life,  faith  in  the  love  of  God :  it  abides,  blessed  and  eternal,  in 
the  uninterrupted  blessedness  and  eternity  of  its  Object.  The  revelation 
and  offer  of  all  this  to  the  acceptance  of  men,  its  conditions,  claims,  and 
alternative  sanctions,  were  first  divinely  made  known  and  planted  in  the 
heart  of  the  world,  as  the  Scriptures  assert,  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  promul- 
gated them  by  his  preaching,  illustrated  them  by  his  example,  proved 
them  by  his  works,  attested  them  by  his  blood,  and  crowned  them  by  his 
resurrection.  And  now  there  is  opened  for  all  of  us,  through  him, — that 
U  to  say,  through  belief  and  obedience  of  what  he  taught  wvd  ^iL^xar 
plified, — an  acca»  onto  the  Father,  an  assurance  of  Ma  foTgvvenQiaa  cA  \)& 
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and  of  our  reconciliation  with  him.  We  thus  enter  upon  the  experience 
of  that  true  life  which  is  "joy  and  peace  in  believing,"  and  which  re- 
mains indestructible  through  all  the  vanishing  vagrancy  of  sin,  misery, 
and  the  world.  "This  is  eternal  life,  that  they  might  know  thee,  the 
only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent:"  that  is,  imperisb- 
Able  life  is  to  be  obtained  by  union  with  God  in  faith  and  love,  through 
a  hearty  acceptance  of  the  instructions  of  Christ. 

The  two  points  thus  far  considered  are,  first,  that  the  sinful,  unbeliev- 
ing, wretched  man  abides  in  virtual  death,  while  the  righteous,  happy 
believer  in  the  gospel  has  the  experience  of  genuine  life ;  and,  secondly, 
that  these  essential  elements  of  human  character  and  experience  surviTe 
all  events  of  time  and  place  in  everlasting  continuance. 

The  next  consideration  prominent  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  death 
and  life  is  the  distinction  continually  made  between  the  body  and  the 
soul.  Man  is  regarded  under  a  twofold  aspect,  as  flesh  and  spirit, — the 
one  a  temporal  accompaniment  and  dependent  medium,  the  other  an 
immortal  being  in  itself.  The  distinction  is  a  fundamental  one,  and  runs 
through  nearly  all  philosophy  and  religion  in  their  reference  to  man.  In 
the  Christian  Scriptures  it  is  not  sharply  drawn,  with  logical  precision, 
nor  always  accurately  maintained,  but  is  loosely  defined,  with  waving 
outlines,  is  often  employed  carelessly,  and  sometimes,  if  strictly  taken, 
inconsistently.  Let  us  first  note  a  few  examples  of  the  distinction  itself 
in  the  instructions  of  the  Savior  and  of  the  different  New  Testament 
writers. 

"That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  born  of  the 
spirit  is  spirit."  "  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body  but  are  not  abl^ 
to  kill  the  soul."  "Though  our  outward  man  perish,  yet  the  inward 
man  is  renewed.''  *'  He  that  soweth  to  his  flesh  shall  reap  corruption : 
he  that  soweth  to  the  spirit  shall  reap  life  everlasting."  "  Being  put  to 
death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  in  the  spirit."  "  Knowing  that  I  must 
shortly  put  off*  this  tabernacle."  "  The  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead." 
It  would  be  useless  to  accumulate  examples.  It  is  plain  that  these 
authors  distinguish  the  body  and  the  soul  as  two  things  coi\joined  for 
a  season,  the  latter  of  which  will  continue  to  live  when  the  other  has 
mixed  with  the  dust.  The  facts  and  phenomena  of  our  being  from 
which  this  distinction  springs  are  so  numerous  and  so  inflnential,  so  pro> 
found  and  so  obvious,  that  it  is  impossible  they  should  escape  the  know- 
ledge of  any  thinking  person.  Indeed,  the  distinction  has  found  a  re> 
cognition  everywhere  among  men,  from  the  ignorant  savage,  whose  in- 
stincts and  imagination  shadow  forth  a  dim  world  in  which  the  impal- 
pable images  of  the  departed  dwell,  to  the  philosopher  of  piercing  intel- 
lect and  universal  culture, 

"  Whose  lore  detects  beneath  our  crumbling  claj 
A  soul,  exiled,  and  journeying  back  to  day." 

*' Labor  not  for  the  meat  whicYi  pei\s\icXli  "  Jesus  exhorts  his  followen» 
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**  but  labor  for  the  meat  which  endureth  unto  everlasting  life."  The 
body  and  the  luxury  that  pampers  it  shall  perish,  but  the  spirit  and  the 
love  that  feeds  it  shall  abide  forever. 

We  now  pass  to  examine  some  metaphorical  terms  often  erroneously 
interpreted  as  conveying  merely  their  literal  force.  Every  one  familiar 
with  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  must  remember  how  repeatedly 
the  body  and  the  soul,  or  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  are  set  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  each  other,  sin  being  referred  to  the  former,  righteousness  to 
the  latter.  "  I  know  that  in  my  flesh  there  is  no  good  thing  ;  but  with 
my  mind  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God.''  "The  flesh  lusteth  against  the 
spirit,  and  the  spirit  lusteth  against  the  flesh,  and  these  are  contrary  the 
one  to  the  other."  All  this  language — and  it  is  extensively  used  in  the 
opistles — is  quite  generally  understood  in  a  fixed,  literal  sense ;  whereas 
it  was  employed  by  its  authors  in  a  fluctuating,  figurative  sense,  as  the 
critical  student  can  hardly  help  perceiving.  We  will  state  the  real  substance 
of  Christian  teaching  and  phraseology  on  this  point  in  two  general  for- 
mulas, and  then  proceed  te  illustrate  them.  First,  both  the  body  and 
the  soul  may  be  corrupt,  lawless,  empty  of  Divine  belief,  full  of  restless- 
ness and  Buflering,  in  a  state  of  moral  death  ;  or  both  may  be  pure, 
obedient,  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God,  full  of  faith,  peace,  and  joy,  in 
a  state  of  genuine  life.  Secondly,  whatever  tends  in  any  way  te  the 
former  result — to  make  man  guilty,  feeble,  and  wretehed,  te  deaden  his 
Hpiritual  sensibilities,  to  keep  him  from  union  with  God  and  from  immor- 
tal reliances — is  variously  personified  as  "the  Flesh,"  "Sin,"  "Death," 
"  Mammon,"  "  the  World,"  "  the  I^w  of  the  Members,"  "  the  Law  of 
Sin  and  Death ;"  whatever,  on  the  contrary,  tends  in  any  way  to  the 
Utter  result — to  purify  man,  to  intensify  his  moral  powers,  to  exalt  and 
quicken  his  consciousness  in  the  assurance  of  the  favor  of  God  and  of 
eternal  being — is  personified  as  "  the  Spirit,"  "  Life,"  "  Righteousness," 
*•  the  Law  of  God,"  "  the  Law  of  the  Inward  Man,"  "  Christ,"  "  the  Law 
of  the  Spirit  of  Life  in  Christ."  Under  the  first  class  of  terms  are  in- 
cluded all  the  temptations  and  agencies  by  which  man  is  led  to  sin,  and 
the  results  of  misery  they  efiect ;  under  the  second  class  are  included  all 
the  aspirations  and  influences  by  which  he  is  led  to  righteousness,  and 
the  results  of  happiness  they  insure.  For  example,  it  is  written,  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  "  the  manifest  works  of  the  flesh  are  ex- 
oeesive  sensuality,  idolatry,  hatred,  emulations,  quarrels,  heresies,  mur- 
ders, and  such  like."  Certainly  some  of  these  evils  are  more  closely 
oonnected  with  the  mind  than  with  the  body.  The  term  "  flesh"  is  obvi- 
ously used  in  a  sense  coextensive  with  the  tendencies  and  means  by 
which  we  are  exposed  to  guilt  and  degradation.  These  personifications, 
it  will  therefore  be  seen,  are  employed  with  general  rhetorical  loose- 
ness, not  with  definite  logical  exactness. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  mind  is  the  actual  agent  and  author  of  all 
Bins  and  virtues,  and  that  the  body  in  itself  is  unconscious,  itt^^tv- 
sible,  incapable  of  guilt.     ''Every  sin  that  man  doeth  \5  \?\lYiou\.  \>Cka 
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body/'  In  illustration  of  this  point  ChrysoBtom  says,  "  If  a  tyrant  or 
robber  were  to  seize  some  royal  mansion,  it  would  not  be  the  fault  of  thtr 
house/'  And  how  greatly  they  err  who  think  that  any  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament writers  mean  to  represent  the  flesh  as  necessarily  sinful  and  the 
spirit  as  always  pure,  the  following  cases  to  the  contrary  from  J^ial» 
whoMB  •p^^^^Vi  seems  most  to  lean  that  way,  will  abundantly  show. 
"  Glorify  God  in  your  body  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  [both]  his." 
"Know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost?" 
*'  Yield  not  your  members  as  instruments  of  unrighteousness  unto  sin, 
but  as  instruments  of  righteousness  unto  God."  **  Tiiat  the  life  of  Jesus 
might  be  made  manifest  in  our  mortal  flesh."  '*  Present  your  bodies  a 
living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God."  It  is  clear  that  the  author 
of  these  sentences  did  not  regard  the  body,  or  literal  flesh,  as  necessarily 
unholy,  but  as  capable  of  being  used  by  the  man  himself  in  fulfilling  the 
will  of  God.  Texts  that  appear  to  contradict  this  must  be  held  as  figures, 
or  as  impassioned  rhetorical  exclamations.  We  also  read  of  "  the  lusts 
of  the  mind,"  the  "  fleshly  mind,"  "  filthiuess  of  the  spirit,"  "  seducing 
spirits,"  "corrupt  minds,"  "mind  and  conscience  defiled,"  "reprobate 
mind," — showing  plainly  that  the  spirit  was  sometimes  regarded  as 
guilty  and  morally  dead.  The  apostle  writes,  "  I  pray  that  your  whole 
spirit  and  soul  and  body  may  be  preserved  blameless."  The  scriptural 
declarations  now  cited  teach  explicitly  that  both  the  body  and  the  soul 
may  be  subjected  to  the  perfect  law  of  God,  or  that  both  may  abide  in 
rebellion  and  wickedness,  the  latter  state  being  called,  metaphorically, 
"walking  after  the  flesh,"  the  former  "walking  after  the  spirit," — that 
being  sin  and  death,  this  being  righteousness  nnd  life. 

An  explanation  of  the  origin  of  these  metaphors  will  cast  further  light 
upon  the  subject.  The  use  of  a  portion  of  them  arose  from  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  most  easily-besetting  and  pernicious  vices,  conditions  and 
allurements  of  sin,  defilements  and  clogs  of  the  spirit,  come  through  tlie 
body,  which,  while  it  is  itself  evidently  fated  to  perish,  does  by  its 
earthly  solicitations  entice,  contaminate,  and  debase  the  soul  that  by 
itself  is  invited  to  better  things  and  seems  destined  to  immortality.  Not 
that  these  evils  originate  in  the  body, — of  course,  all  the  doings  of  a 
man  sjjring  from  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him, — but  that  the  body 
is  the  occasion  and  the  aggravating  medium  of  their  manifestation.  This 
thought  is  not  contradicted,  it  is  only  omitted,  in  the  words  of  Peter: — 
"  I  beseech  you,  as  strangers  and  pilgrims,  abstain  from  fleshly  luste, 
which  war  against  the  soul.''  For  such  language  would  be  spontaneously 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  to  be  in  bondage  to  the  baser  nature  is  hos- 
tile alike  to  spiritual  dignity  and  peace,  and  to  physical  health  and 
strength.  The  principles  of  the  moral  nature  are  at  war  with  the  pas- 
sions of  the  animal  nature ;  the  goading  vices  of  the  mind  are  at  war 
with  the  organic  harmonies  of  the  body ;  and  on  the  issues  of  these  con- 
flicts hang  all  the  interests  of  life  and  death,  in  every  sense  the  words 
can  be  made  to  bear. 
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Another  reason  for  the  use  of  these  figures  of  speech,  uiwIonhfaMiJj^, 
was  the  philosophy  of  the  ineradicable  hostility  of  matter  and  spirit, — 
the  doctrine,  so  prevalent  in  the  East  from  the  earliest  times,  that  mat- 
ter b  wholly  corrupt  and  evil,  the  essential  root  and  source  of  all  vile- 
ness.  An  old,  unknown  Greek  poet  embodies  the  very  soul  of  this  faith 
in  a  few  verses  which  we  find  in  the  Anthology.  Literally  rendered, 
they  run  thus : — 

"The  body  li  tb«  torment,  bell,  fltte,  load,  tyrant. 
Dreadful  pest,  and  paniihing  trial,  of  the  Krai 
Which,  when  it  quits  the  body,  flies,  as  firom  the  bonds 
Of  death,  to  immortal  Qod." 

It  was  this  idea  that  produced  the  wild  asceticism  prevalent  in  the 
Christian  Church  during  the  Middle  Age  and  previously, — the  fearful 
macerations,  scourgings,  crucifixions  of  the  flesh.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that,  though  some  of  the  phraseology  of  the  Scriptures  is  tinged  by 
the  influence  of  this  doctrine,  the  doctrine  itself  is  foreign  to  Christianity. 
Christ  came  eating  and  drinking,  not  abjuring  nature,  but  adopting  its 
teachings,  viewing  it  as  a  Divine  work  through  which  the  providence  of 
God  is  displayed  and  his  glory  gleams.  He  was  no  more  of  a  Pharisee 
than  nature  is.  As  com  grows  on  the  Sabbath,  so  it  may  be  plucked  and 
eaten  on  the  Sabbath.  The  apostles  never  recommend  self-inflicted  tor- 
ments. The  ascetic  expressions  found  in  their  letters  grew  directly  out 
of  the  perils  besetting  them  and  their  expectation  of  the  speedy  end 
of  the  world.  Christianity,  rightly  imderstood,  renders  even  the  body  of 
a  good  man  sacred  and  precious,  through  the  indwelling  of  the  Infinite. 
"  We  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,"  and  the  poor,  dying  tene- 
ment of  flesh  is  hallowed  as 

"  A  Taso  of  earth,  a  trembling  clod, 
Gonstraln'd  to  hold  the  breath  of  Qod.** 

The  chief  secret,  however,  of  the  origin  of  the  peculiar  phrases  under 
consideration  consisted  in  their  striking  fitness  to  the  nature  and  facts 
of  the  case,  their  adaptedness  to  express  these  facts  in  a  bold  and  vivid 
manner.  The  revelation  of  the  transcendent  claims  of  holiness,  of  the 
pardoning  love  of  God,  of  the  splendid  boon  of  immortality,  made  by 
Christ  and  enforced  by  the  miraculous  sanctions  and  the  kindling 
motives  presented  in  his  example,  thrilled  the  souls  of  the  first  converts, 
shamed  them  of  their  degrading  sins,  opened  before  their  imaginations  a 
vision  that  paled  the  glories  of  the  world,  and  regenerated  them,  stirring 
up  the  depths  of  their  religious  sensibilities,  and  flooding  their  whole 
being  with  a  warmth,  an  energy,  a  spirituality,  that  made  their  previous 
experience  seem  a  gross  carnal  slumber,  a  virtual  death.  "  And  you  hath 
he  quickened,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins."  They  were  ani- 
mated and  raised  to  a  new,  pure,  glad  life,  through  the  feeling  of  the 
hopes  and  the  practice  of  the  virtues  of  the  gospel  of  Clirist.  Unto  those 
who  "were  formerly  in  the  flesh,  the  servants  of  sin,  bringmg ^otW\  ^vC\\. 
unto  death,"  but  now  obeying  the  new  form  of  doctrine  deVwex^  \x\\W 
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them,  with  renewed  hearts  and  changed  conduct,  it  is  written,  "  If  Christ 
be  in  you,  the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin ;  but  the  spirit  is  Hfe  becau«94^ 
of  righteousness ;"  that  is.  If  Christian  truth  reign  in  you,  the  body  may 
still  be  tormented,  or  powerless,  owing  to  your  previous  bad  habits ;  bat 
the  soul  will  bo  redeemed  from  its  abandonment  to  error  and  vice,  and 
be  assured  of  pardon  and  immortal  life  by  the  witnessing  spirit  of  God. 

The  apostle  likewise  says  unto  them,  **  If  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you, 
it  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies/'  This  remarkable  expression 
was  meant  to  convey  a  thought  which  the  observation  of  common  facts  ai>- 
proves  and  explains.  If  the  love  of  the  pure  principles  of  the  gospel  was 
established  in  them,  their  bodies,  debilitated  and  deadened  by  former 
abandonment  to  their  lusts,  should  be  freed  and  reanimated  by  its  influ- 
ence. The  body  to  a  great  extent  reflects  the  permanent  mind  and  life 
of  a  man.  It  is  an  aphorism  of  Solomon  that  '*  a  sound  heart  is  the  life 
of  the  flesh."  And  Plotinus  declares,  "  Temperance  and  justice  are  the 
saviors  of  the  body  so  far  as  they  are  received  \)y  it."  Deficiency  of 
thought  and  knowledge,  laziness  of  spirit,  animality  of  habits,  betray 
themselves  plainly  enough  in  the  state  and  expression  of  the  physical 
frame:  they  render  it  coarse,  dim,  and  insensible;  the  person  verges 
towards  the  condition  of  a  clod ;  spiritual  things  are  clouded,  the  beacon- 
fire  of  his  destiny  wanes,  the  possibilities  of  Christian  faith  lessen,  **  the 
external  and  the  insensate  creep  in  on  his  organized  clay,"  he  fee]^  the 
chain  of  the  brute  earth  more  and  more,  and  finally  gives  himself  up  to 
utter  death.  On  the  other  hand,  the  assimilation  of  Divine  truth  and 
goodness  by  a  man,  the  cherishing  love  of  all  high  duties  and  aspirations, 
exert  a  purifying,  energizing  power  both  on  the  flesh  and  the  mind,  ani- 
mate and  strengthen  them,  like  a  heavenly  flame  burn  away  the  defiling 
entanglements  and  spiritual  fogs  that  fill  and  hang  around  the  wicked 
and  sensual,  increasingly  pervade  his  consciousness  with  an  inspired  force 
and  freedom,  illuminate  his  face,  touch  the  magnetic  springs  of  health 
and  healthful  sympathy,  make  him  completely  alive,  and  bring  him  into 
living  connection  with  the  Omnipresent  Life,  so  that  he  perceives  the 
full  testimony  that  he  shall  never  die.  For,  when  brought  into  such  a 
state  by  the  experience  of  live  spirits  in  live  frames, 

**  We  feel  through  a]l  thin  fleehly  dresse 
Bright  shootee  of  eTertastingnease.'* 

Spiritual  sloth  and  sensual  indulgence  stupefy,  blunt,  and  confuse  together 
in  lifeless  meshes,  the  vital  tenant  and  the  mortal  tenement;  they  grow 
incorporate,  alike  unclean,  powerless,  guilty,  and  wretched.     Then 

"  Man  lives  a  life  half  dead,  a  liring  death, 
HimHelf  his  sppulehre,  a  moTing  graTe." 

Active  virtue,  profound  love,  and  the  earnest  pursuit*  in  the  duly  daties 
of  life,  of 

^  Tlu>8o  lofty  mutitngfl  which  within  us  sow  • 

The  seedi  of  h\^l\«T  kind  and  hrightar  beiu|^*' 
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cleanse,  Tivify,  and  distinguish  the  body  and  the  soul,  so  that,  when  this 
tabernacle  of  clay  crumbles  from  ardlpnd  it,  the  unimprisoned  spirit  soars 
into  the  universe  at  once,  and,  looking  back  upon  the  shadowy  king 
bearing  his  pale  prey  to  the  tomb,  exclaims,  **  0  death,  where  is  thy 
sting?  0  grave,  where  is  thy  victory?"  The  fact^,  then,  of  sin,  guilt* 
weakness,  misery,  unbelief,  decay,  insensibility,  and  death,  joined  with 
the  opposite  corresponding  class  of  facts,  and  considered  in  their  mutual 
spiritual  and  physical  relations  and  results,  originally  suggested,  and  now 
interpret  and  justify,  that  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  New  Testament 
which  we  have  been  investigating.  It  has  no  recondite  meaning  drawn 
from  arbitrary  dogmas,  but  a  plain  meaning  drawn  from  natural  truths. 

It  remains  next  to  see  what  is  the  Christian  doctrine  concerning 
literal,  physical  death,— concerning  the  actual  origin  and  significance  of 
that  solemn  event.  This  point  must  be  treated  the  more  at  length  on 
account  of  the  erroneous  notions  prevailing  upon  the  subject.  For  that 
man's  first  disobedience  was  the  procuring  cause  of  organic,  as  well  as 
of  moral,  death,  is  a  doctrine  quite  generally  believed.  It  is  a  funda- 
mental article  in  the  creeds  of  all  the  principal  denominations  of  Chris- 
tendom,  and  is  traditionally  held,  from  the  neglect  of  investigation,  by 
nearly  all  Christians.  By  this  theory  the  words  of  James — who  writes, 
"Sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death" — are  interpreted  with 
strict  literalness.  It  is  conceived  that,  had  not  evil  entered  the  first 
man's  heart  and  caused  him  to  fall  from  his  native  innocence,  he  would 
have  roamed  among  the  flowers  of  Eden  to  this  day.  But  he  violated  the 
commandment  of  his  Maker,  and  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon 
him  and  his  posterity.  We  are  now  to  prove  that  this  imaginative  theory 
is  far  from  the  truth. 

1.  The  language  in  which  the  original  account  of  Adam's  sin  and  its 
punishment  is  stated  shows  conclusively  that  the  penalty  of  transgression 
was  not  literal  death,  but  spiritual, — that  is,  degradation,  suffering.  God's 
warning  in  relation  to  the  forbidden  tree  was,  "  In  the  day  that  thou 
eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die."  Of  course,  Jehovah's  solemn  de- 
claration was  fulfilled  as  he  had  said.  But  in  the  day  that  man  partook 
of  the  prohibited  fruit  he  did  not  die  a  physical  death.  He  lived,  driven 
from  the  delights  of  Paradise,  (according  to  the  account,)  upwards  of 
eight  hundred  years,  earning  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Con- 
sequently, the  death  with  which  he  had  been  threatened  must  have 
been  a  moral  death, — ^loss  of  innocence  and  joy,  experience  of  guilt  and 
woe. 

2.  The  common  usage  of  the  words  connected  with  this  subject  in  the 
New  Testament  still  more  clearly  substantiates  the  view  here  taken  of  it. 
There  is  a  class  of  words,  linked  together  by  similarity  of  meaning  and 
oloseness  of  mutual  relation,  often  used  by  the  Christian  writers  loosely, 
figuratively,  and  sometimes  interchangeably,  as  has  been  shown  alread}- 
in  another  connection.  We  mean  the  words  "sin,"  "ftesVi"  "ta\ft^T>r 
*'  death."    The  same  remark  may  he  made  of  another  cVaaa  oi  ^oxd^.  ol 
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precisely  opposite  signification, — "righteousness,"  "faith,"  "life,"  "bless- 
edness," "  eternal  life."  These  different  words  frequently  stand  to  repre- 
sent the  same  idea.  "  Ah  the  law  hath  reigned  through  sin  unto  death, 
so  shall  grace  reign  through  righteousness  unto  life."  In  other  termB, 
as  the  recognition  of- the  retributive  law  of  God  through  rebellion  and 
guilt  filled  the  consciences  of  men  with  wretchedness,  so  the  acceptance 
of  the  pardoning  love  of  God  tlirough  faith  and  conformity  will  fill  them 
with  blessedness.  Sin  includes  conscious  distrust,  disobedience^  and 
alienation  ;  righteousness  includes  conscious  faith,  obedience,  and  recon- 
ciliation. Sin  and  death,  it  will  bo  seen,  are  related  just  as  righteousness 
and  life  are.  The  fact  that  they  are  sometimes  represented  in  the  rela- 
tion of  identity — "  the  minding  of  the  flesh  is  death,  but  the  minding 
of  the  spirit  is  life" — and  sometimes  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  eflTect 
— "the/rui/  of  sin  is  death,  ihc/ruit  of  righteousness  is  life" — proves  that 
the  words  are  used  metaphorically,  and  really  mean  conscious  guilt  and 
misery,  conscious  virtue  and  blessedness.  No  other  view  is  consistent. 
We  arc  urged  to  be  "  dead  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God ;"  that  is,  to  be 
in  a  state  of  moral  perfection  which  turns  a  deaf  and  invincible  front  to 
all  the  influences  of  evil,  but  is  open  and  joyfully  sensitive  to  every  thing 
good  and  holy.  Paul  also  wrote,  in  his  letter  to  the  Philippians,  that  he 
had  "  not  yet  attained  unto  the  resurrection,"  but  was  striving  to  attain 
unto  it;  that  is,  he  had  not  yet  reached,  but  was  striving  to  reach,  that  • 
lofty  state  of  holiness  and  jxiace  invulnerable  to  sin,  which  no  change 
can  injure,  with  which  the  event  of  bodily  dissolution  cannot  interfere, 
because  its  elements — faith,  truth,  justice,  and  love — are  the  immutable 
principles  of  everlasting  life. 

3.  In  confirmation  of  this  conclusion,  an  argument  amounting  to  cer- 
tainty is  afforded  by  the  way  in  which  the  disobedience  of  Adam  and 
its  consequences,  and  the  obedience  of  Christ  and  its  consequences,  arie 
spoken  of  together ;  by  the  way  in  which  a  sort  of  antithetical  parallel 
is  drawn  between  the  result  of  Adam's  fall  and  the  result  of  Christ*s 
mission.  "  As  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin, 
and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  so  much  more  shall  all  receive  the 
gift  of  God  by  one  man,  Jesus  Christ,  Mid  reign  unto  eternal  life."  This 
means,  as  the  writer  himself  afterwards  explains,  that  "  as  by  one  man's 
disobedience  many  were  made  sinners"  and  suffered  the  consequences 
of  sin,  figuratively -expressed  by  the  word  "death,"  "so  by  the  obedience 
of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous"  and  enjoy  the  consequences  of 
righteousness,  figuratively  expressed  by  the  word  "life."  Give  the  princi- 
pal terms  in  this  passage  their  literal  force,  and  no  meaning  which  is  not 
absolutely  incompatible  with  the  plainest  truths  can  be  drawn  from  it. 
Surely  literal  death  had  come  equally  and  fully  ui>on  all  men  everywhere; 
literal  life  could  do  no  more.  But  render  the  idea  in  this  way, — ^the 
blessedness  offered  to  men  in  the  revelation  of  grace  made  by  Jesus  out- 
weighs the  wretchedness  brought  npon  them  through  the  sin  introduced 
by  Adam, — ^and  the  sens©  is  8aJt\s^wiXo\"^' .    That  which  Adam  is  repre- 
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sen  ted  as  having  lost,  that,  the  apostle  aflBrms,  Christ  restored ;  that 
which  Adam  is  said  to  have  incurred,  that  Christ  is  said  to  have  removed. 
But  Christ  did  not  restore  to  man  a  physical  immortality  on  the  earth : 
therefore  that  is  not  what  Adam  forfeited ;  but  he  lost  peace  of  conscience 
and  trust  in  the  Divine  favor.  Furthermore,  Christ  did  not  free  his 
followers  from  natural  decay  and  death:  therefore  that  is  not  what 
Adam's  transgression  brought  upon  his  children ;  but  it  entailed  upon 
them  prodivitiee  to  evil,  spiritual  unrest,  and  woe.  The  basis  of  the 
comparison  is  evidently  this :  Adam's  fall  showed  that  the  consequences 
of  sin,  through  the  stern  operation  of  the  law,  were  strife,  despair,  and 
misery, — all  of  which  is  implied  in  the  New  Testament  usage  of  the  word 
**  death ;"  Christ's  mission  showed  that  the  consequences  of  righteousness, 
through  the  free  grace  of  God,  were  faith,  peace,  and  indestructible 
happiness, — all  of  which  is  implied  in  the  New  Testament  usage  of  the 
word  "life."  In  the  mind  of  Paul  there  was  imdoubtedly  an  additional 
thought,  connecting  the  descent  of  the  soul  to  the  under-world  with  the 
death  of  the  sinful  Adam,  and  its  ascent  to  heaven  with  the  resurrection 
of  the  immaculate  Christ;  but  this  does  not  touch  the  argument  just 
advanced,  because  it  does  not  refer  to  the  cause  of  physical  dissolution, 
but  to  what  followed  that  event. 

4.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  demonstrate  that  sin  actually  was 
not  the  origin  of  natural  decay,  by  the  revelations  of  science,  which 
prove  that  death  was  a  monarch  on  the  earth  for  ages  before  moral  trans- 
gression was  known.  As  the  geologist  wanders,  and  studies  the  records 
of  nature,  where  earthquake,  deluge,  and  volcano  have  exposed  the 
structure  of  the  globe  and  its  organic  remains  in  strata  piled  on  strata, 
upon  these,  as  upon  so  many  pages  of  the  earth's  autobiography,  he 
reads  the  history  of  a  hundred  races  of  animals  which  lived  and  died, 
leaving  their  bones  layer  above  layer,  in  regular  succession,  centuries 
before  the  existence  of  man.  It  is  evident,  then,  that,  independent  of 
human  guilt,  and  from  the  very  first,  chemical  laws  were  in  force,  and 
death  was  a  part  of  God's  plan  in  the  material  creation.  As  the  previous 
animals  perished  without  sin,  so  without  sin  the  animal  part  of  man  too 
would  have  died.  It  was  made  perishable  from  the  outset.  The  im- 
portant point  just  here  in  the  theology  of  Paul  was,  as  previously  im- 
plied, that  death  was  intended  to  lead  the  soul  directly  to  heaven  in  a 
new  "spiritual  body"  or  "heavenly  house;"  but  sin  marred  the  plan, 
and  doomed  the  soul  to  go  into  the  under-world,  a  naked  manes,  when 
*•  unclothed"  of  "the  natural  body"  or  "earthly  house."  The  mission 
of  Christ  was  to  restore  the  original  plan ;  and  it  would  be  consummated 
at  his  second  coming. 

5.  There  is  a  gross  absurdity  involved  in   the  supposition  that  an 
earthly  immortality  was  the  intended  destiny  of  man.     That  supposition 
necessarily  implies  that  the  whole  groundwork  of  God's  first  design  was 
a  failure, — ^that  his  great  purpose  was  thwarted  and  changed  \tvto  oiva 
wholly  different.    And  it  is  absurd  to  think  such  a  result  poBaV\A<^  SnAXx^ 
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providence  of  the  Almighty.  Besides,  had  there  been  no  sin,  conld  not 
man  have  been  drowned  if  he  fell  into  the  water  without  knowing  how 
to  swim?  If  a  building  tumbled  upon  him,  would  he  not  have  been 
crushed  ?  Nor  is  this  theory  free  from  another  still  more  palpable  ab- 
surdity ;  for,  had  there  been  no  interference  of  death  to  remore  one 
generation  and  make  room  for  another,  the  world  could  not  support  the 
multitudes  with  which  it  would  now  swarm.  Moreover,  the  time  would 
arrive  when  the  earth  could  not  only  not  afford  sustenance  to  its  so 
numerous  inhabitants,  but  could  not  even  contain  them.  So  that  if  this 
were  the  original  arrangement,  unless  certain  other  parts  which  were 
indisputable  portions  of  it  were  cancelled,  the  surplus  myriads  would 
have  to  be  removed  to  some  other  world.  That  is  just  what  death 
accomplishes.  Consequently,  death  was  a  part  of  God's  primal  plan,  and 
not  a  contingence  accidentally  caused  by  sin. 

6.  If  death  be  the  result  of  sin,  then,  of  course,  it  is  a  punishment  in- 
flicted upon  man  for  his  wickedness.  In  fact,  this  is  an  identical  propo- 
sition. But  death  cannot  be  intended  as  a  punishment,  because,  viewed 
in  that  light,  it  is  unjust.  It  comes  equally  upon  old  and  young,  good 
and  bad,  joyous  and  wretched.  It  does  not  permit  the  best  man  to  live 
longest ;  it  does  not  come  with  the  greatest  terror  and  agony  to  the  most 
guilty.  All  these  things  depend  on  a  thousand  contingencies  strung 
upon  an  iron  law,  which  inheres  to  the  physical  world  of  necessity,  and 
has  not  its  basis  and  action  in  the  spiritual  sphere  of  freedom,  character, 
and  experience.  The  innocent  babe  and  the  hardened  criminal  are  struck 
at  the  same  instant  and  die  the  same  death.  Solomon  knew  this  when 
he  said,  "As  dieth  the  fool,  so  the  wise  man  dieth."  Death  regarded  as 
a  retribution  for  sin  is  unjust,  because  it  is  destitute  of  moral  discrimi- 
nation. It  therefore  is  not  a  consequence  of  transgression,  but  an  era, 
incident,  and  step  in  human  existence,  an  established  part  of  the  visible 
order  of  things  from  the  beginning.  When  the  New  Testament  speaks 
of  death  as  a  punishment,  it  always  uses  the  word  in  a  symbolic  sense, 
meaning  spiritual  deadness  and  misery, — which  is  a  perfect  retribution, 
because  it  discriminates  with  unerring  exactness.  This  has  been  con- 
clusively proved  by  Klaiber,^  who  shows  that  the  peculiar  language  of 
Paul  in  regard  to  the  trichotomist  division  of  man  into  spirit,  soul,  and 
body  necessarily  involves  the  perception  of  physical  death  as  a  natural 
fact. 

7.  Finally,  natural  death  cannot  be  the  penalty  of  unrighteousness, 
because  it  is  not  a  curse  and  a  woe,  but  a  blessing  and  a  privilege. 
Epictetus  wrote,  *'It  would  be  a  curse  upon  ears  of  com  not  to  be 
reaped ;  and  we  ought  to  know  that  it  would  be  a  curse  upon  man  not 
to  die.'"  It  cannot  be  the  effect  of  man's  sin,  because  it  is  the  improve- 
ment of  man's  condition.  Who  can  believe  it  would  be  better  for  man 
to  remain  on  earth  forever,  under  any  circumstances,  than  it  is  for  him 
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to  go  to  heaven  to  such  aa  experience  as  the  faithfiil  follower  of  Christ 
supposes  is  there  awaiting  him  ?  It  is  not  to  be  thought  by  us  that  death 
is  a  frowning  enemy  thrusting  us  into  the  gloom  of  eternal  night  or  into 
the  flaming  waves  of  irremediable  torment,  but  rather  a  smiling  friend 
ufihering  us  into  the  endless  life  of  the  spiritual  world  and  into  the 
unveiled  presenoe  of  God.  According  to  the  arrangement  and  desire  of 
God,  for  us  to  die  is  gain :  every  personal  exception  to  this — if  there  be 
any  exception^— is  caused  through  the  marring  interference  of  personal 
wickedness  with  the  Creator's  intention  and  with  natural  order.  Who 
has  not  sometimes  felt  the  bondage  of  the  body  and  the  trials  of  earth, 
and  peered  with  awful  thrills  of  curiosity  into  the  mysteries  of  the  un- 
seen world,  until  he  has  longed  for  the  hour  of  the  soul's  liberation,  that 
it  might  plume  itself  for  an  immortal  flight?  Who  has  not  experienced 
moments  of  serene  faith,  in  which  he  could  hardly  help  exclaiming, — 

**  I  would  not  lire  alway;  I  aak  not  to  stay: 
Cb,  who  would  lire  alwaj  away  from  his  OodT" 

A  favorite  of  Apollo  prayed  for  the  best  gift  Heaven  could  bestow  upon 
man.  The  god  said,  ''At  the  end  of  seven  days  it  shall  be  granted:  in 
the  mean  time,  live  happy."  At  the  appointed  hour  he  fell  into  a  sweet 
slumber,  from  which  he  never  awoke.'  He  who  regards  death  as  upon 
the  whole  an  evil  does  not  take  the  Christian's  view  of  it, — not  even  the 
enlightened  pagan's  view, — ^but  the  frightened  senstialist's  view,  the  super- 
stitious atheist's  view.  And  if  death  be  upon  the  whole  normally  a 
blessing,  then  assuredly  it  cannot  be  a  punishment  brought  upon  man  by 
sin.  The  common  hypothesis  of  our  mortality — namely,  that  sin,  heredi- 
tarily lodged  in  the  centre  of  man's  life,  spreads  its  dynamic  virus  thence 
until  it  appears  as  death  in  the  periphery,  expending  its  final  energy 
within  the  material  sphere  in  the  dissolution  of  the  physical  frame — is 
totally  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  philosophy  and  to  the  most  lucid  results 
of  science.  Science  announces  death  universally  as  the  initial  point  of 
new  life.* 

The  New  Testament  does  not  teach  that  natural  death,  organic  separar 
tion,  is  the  fruit  of  sin, — that,  if  man  had  not  sinned,  he  would  have  lived 
forever  on  the  earth.  But  it  teaches  that  moral  death,  misery,  is  the 
consequence  of  sin.  The  pains  and  afflictions  which  sometimes  come 
upon  the  good  without  fault  of  theirs  do  yet  spring  from  human  faults 
somewhere,  with  those  exceptions  alone  that  result  from  the  necessary 
contingencies  of  finite  creatures,  exposures  outside  the  sphere  of  human 
accountability.  With  this  qualification,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  in 
detail  that  the  sufferings  of  the  private  individual  and  of  mankind  at 
large  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  products  of  guilt,  violated  law.  All 
the  woes,  for  instance,  of  poverty  are  the  results  of  selfishness,  pride. 
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ignorance,  and  vice.     And  it   is   the  same  with  every  other  class  of 
miseries. 

"  Tbo  world  in  Titanic  immortality 
Writhes  beneath  the  burning  mountain  of  ita  sins." 

Had  there  been  no  sin,  men's  lives  would  have  glided  on  like  the 
placid  rivers  that  flow  through  the  woodlands.  They  would  have  lived 
without  strife  or  sorrow,  grown  old  without  sadness  or  satiety,  and  died 
without  a  pang  or  a  sigh.  But,  alas !  sin  so  abounds  in  the  world  that 
'Uhere  is  not  a  just  man  that  lives  and  sins  not;''  and  it  is  a  truth  whose 
omnipresent  jurisdiction  can  neither  be  avoided  nor  resisted  that  every 
kind  of  sin,  every  offence  against  Divine  order,  shall  somewhere,  at  some 
time,  be  judged  as  it  deserves.  lie  who  denies  this  only  betrays  the 
ignorance  which  conceals  from  him  a  pervading  law  of  inevitable  appli- 
cation, only  reveals  the  degradation  and  insensibility  which  do  not  allow 
him  to  be  conscious  of  his  own  experieivce.  A  harmonious,  happy  exist- 
ence depends  on  the  practice  of  pure  morals  and  communion  with  the 
love  of  God.  This  great  idea — that  the  conscientious  culture  of  the 
spiritual  nature  is  the  sole  method  of  Divine  life — is  equally  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  gospel  and  a  conclusion  of  observation  and  reason: 
upon  the  devout  observance  of  it  hinge  the  possibilities  of  true  blessed- 
ness. The  pursuit  of  an  opposite  course  necessitates  the  opposite  ex- 
perience, makes  its  votary  a  restless,  wretched  slave,  wishing  for  freedom 
but  unable  to  obtain  it. 

The  thought  just  stated,  we  maintain,  strikes  the  key-note  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures;  and  the  voices  of  truth  and  nature  accord  with 
it.  That  Christianity  declares  sin  to  be  the  cause  of  spiritual  death,  in  all 
the  deep  and  wide  meaning  of  the  term,  has  been  fully  shown ;  that  this 
is  also  a  fact  in  the  great  order  of  things  has  been  partially  illustrate 
but  in  justice  to  the  subject  should  be  urged  in  a  more  precise  and  ade- 
quate form.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  positive  punishment  flowing 
evidently  from  sin,  consisting  both  in  outward  inflictions  of  suffering 
and  disgrace  through  human  laws  and  social  customs,  and  in  the  private 
endurance  of  bodily  and  mental  pains  and  of  strange  misgivings  that 
load  the  soul  with  fear  and  anguish.  Subjection  to  the  animal  nature 
in  the  obedience  of  unrighteousness  sensibly  tends  to  bring  upon  its 
victim  a  woeful  mass  of  positive  ills,  public  and  personal,  to  put  him 
under  the  vile  tyranny  of  devouring  lusts,  to  induce  deathlike  enerva- 
tion and  disease  in  his  whole  being,  to  pervade  his  consciousness  with 
the  wretched  gnawings  of  remorse  and  shame,  and  with  the  timorous, 
tormenting  sense  of  guilt,  discord,  alienation,  and  condemnation. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  a  negative  punishment  for  impurity  and 
wrong-doing,  less  gross  and  visible  than  the  former,  but  equally  real  and 
much  more  to  be  dreaded.  Sin  snatches  from  a  man  the  prerogatives  of 
eternal  life,  by  brutalizing  and  deadening  his  nature,  sinking  the  spirit 
with  its  delicAte  delights  in  the  body  and  its  coarse  satisfactions,  making 
him  insensible  to  his  highest  good  and  g,lory»  lowering  him  in  the  scale 
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of  being  away  from  God,  shutting  the  gates  of  heaven  against  him,  and 
leaving  liim  to  wallow  in  the  mire.  The  wages  of  sin  is  misery,  and  its 
if'ift  is  a  degradation  which  prevents  any  elevation  to  true  happiness. 
These  positive  and  negative  retributions,  however  delayed  or  disguised, 
will  come  where  they  are  deserved,  and  will  not  fail.  Do  a  wrong  deed 
from  a  bad  motive,  and,  though  you  fled  on  the  pinions  of  the  incon- 
ceivable lightning  from  one  end  of  infinite  space  to  the  other,  the  fated 
penalty  would  chase  you  through  eternity  but  that  you  should  pay  its 
debt ;  or,  rather,  the  penalty  is  grappling  with  you  from  within  on  the 
instant, — ^is  a  part  of  you. 

Thirdly,  if,  by  the  searing  of  his  conscience  and  absorption  in  the 
world,  a  sinner  escapes  for  a  season  the  penal  consequences  threatened  in 
the  law,  and  does  not  know  how  miserable  he  is,  and  thinks  he  is  happy, 
yet  let  him  remember  that  the  remedial,  restorative  process  through 
which  he  must  pass,  either  in  thi|»  life  or  in  the  next,  involves  a  concen- 
trated experience  of  expiatory  pangs,  as  is  shown  both  by  the  reason  of 
the  thing  and  by  all  relevant  analogies.  When  the  bad  man  awakes — as 
some  time  or  other  he  will  awake — to  the  infinite  perfections  and  unalter- 
able love  of  the  Father  whose  holy  commands  he  has  trampled  and 
whose  kind  invitations  he  has  spurned,  he  will  suffer  agonies  of  remorse- 
ful sorrow  but  faintly  shadowed  in  the  bitterness  of  Peter's  tears  when 
hlB  forgiving  Master  looked  on  him.  Such  is  the  common  deadness  of  our 
consciences  that  the  vices  of  our  corrupt  characters  are  far  from  appear- 
ing to  us  as  the  terrific  things  they  really  are.  Angels,  looking  under  the 
fleshly  garment  we  wear,  and  seeing  a  falsehood  or  a  sin  assimilated  as  a 
portion  of  our  being,  turn  away  with  such  feeling  as  we  should  experience 
at  beholding  a  leprous  sore  beneath  the  lifted  ermine  of  a  king.  A  well- 
taught  Christian  will  not  fail  to  contemplate  physical  death  as  a  stupen- 
dous, awakening  crisis,  one  of  whose  chief  effects  will  be  the  opening  to 
personal  consciousness,  in  the  most  vivid  manner,  of  all  the  realities  of 
character,  with  their  relations  towards  things  above  and  things  below 
himself. 

This  thought  leads  us  to  a  fourth  and  final  consideration,  more  import- 
ant than  the  previous.  The  tremendous  fact  that  all  the  inwrought 
elements  and  workings  of  our  being  are  self-retributive,  their  own  ex- 
ceeding great  and  sufficient  good  or  evil,  independent  of  external  circum- 
stances and  sequences,  is  rarely  appreciated.  Men  overlook  it  in  their 
superficial  search  after  associations,  accompaniments,  and  effects.  When 
all  tangible  punishments  and  rewards  are  wanting,  all  outward  penalties 
and  prizes  fail,  if  we  go  a  little  deeper  into  the  mysterious  facts  of  ex- 
perience we  shall  find  that  still  goodness  is  rewarded  and  evil  is  punished, 
because  '*  the  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  can  itself,''  if  virtuous,  ''  make 
a  heaven  of  hell,"  if  wicked,  "  a  hell  of  heaven."  It  is  a  truth,  spring- 
ing from  the  very  nature  of  God  and  his  irreversible  relations  towards 
his  creatures,  that  his  united  justice  >nd  love  shall  follow  \)ot\i\io\\ii^fi& 
and  iniquity  now  and  ever,  pouring  his  beneficence  upon  tlaem.  to\>^  QOH* 
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verted  by  them  into  their  food  and  bliss  or  into  their  bane  and  misery. 
There  is,  then,  no  essential  need  of  adventitious  occompanioients  or 
results  to  justify  and  pay  the  good,  or  to  condemn  and  torture  the  bad, 
here  or  hereafter.  To  be  wise,  and  pure,  and  strong,  and  noble,  is  glory 
and  blessedness  enough  in  itself.  To  be  ignorant,  and  corrupt,  and 
mean,  and  feeble,  is  degradation  and  horror  enough  in  itself.  The  one 
abides  in  true  life,  the  other  in  moral  death;  and  that  is  sufficient.  Even 
now,  in  this  world,  therefore,  the  swift  and  diversified  retributions  of 
men's  characters  and  lives  are  in  them  and  upon  them,  in  various  wayb, 
and  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they  are  accustomed  to  think.  His- 
tory preaches  this  with  all  her  revealing  voices.  Philosophy  lays  it  bare, 
and  points  every  finger  at  the  flaming  bond  that  binds  innocence  to 
peace,  guilt  to  remorse.  It  is  the  substance  of  the  gospel,  emphatically 
pronounced.  And  the  clear  experience  of  every  sensitive  soul  confirms 
it«  truth,  echoing  through  the  silent  ^corridors  of  the  conscience  the 
declarations  which  fell  in  ancient  Judea  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  and  the 
pen  of  Paul: — '*  The  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God;"  "The  wages  of  sin  is 
death.'' 

We  will  briefly  sum  up  the  principal  positions  of  the  ground  we  have 
now  traversed.  To  be  enslaved  by  the  senses  in  the  violation  of  the 
Divine  laws,  neglecting  the  mind  and  abusing  the  members,  is  to  be  dead 
to  the  goodness  of  God,  the  joys  of  virtue,  and  the  hopes  of  heaven,  and 
alive  to  guilt,  anguish,  and  despair.  To  obey  the  will  of  God  in  lore, 
keeping  the  body  under,  and  cherishing  a  pure  soul,  is  to  be  dead  to  the 
evil  of  the  world,  the  goading  of  passions,  and  the  fears  of  punishment, 
and  alive  to  innocence,  happiness,  and  faith.  According  to  the  natural 
plan  of  things  from  the  dawn  of  creation,  the  flesh  was  intended  to  fall  into 
the  ground,  but  the  spirit  to  rise  into  heaven.  Suffering  is  the  retributive 
result  and  accumulated  merit  of  iniquity ;  while  enjoyment  is  the  gift 
of  God  and  the  fruit  of  conformity  to  his  law.  To  receive  the  instruct 
tions  of  Christ  and  obey  them  with  the  whole  heart,  walking  after  his 
example,  is  to  be  quickened  from  that  deadly  misery  into  this  living 
blessedness.  The  inner  life  of  truth  and  goodness  thus  revealed  and 
proposed  to  men,  its  personal  experience  being  once  obtained,  is  an  im- 
mortal possession,  a  conscious  fount  springing  up  unto  eternity  through 
the  beneficent  decree  of  the  Father,  to  play  forever  in  the  light  of  his 
smile  and  the  shadow  of  his  arm.  Such  are  the  great  component  ele- 
ments of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  life  and  death,  both  present  and 
eternal. 

The  purely  interior  character  of  the  genuine  teachings  of  Christianity 
on  this  subject  is  strikingly  evident  in  the  foregoing  epitome.  The 
essential  thing  is  simply  that  the  hate-life  of  error  and  sin  is  inherent 
alienation  from  God,  in  slaverj%  wretchedness,  death ;  while  the  love-life 
of  truth  and  virtue  is  inherent  communion  with  God,  in  conscious  freedom 
and  blessedness.  Here  pure  Christianity  leaves  the  subject,  declaring 
tbiB  with  authority,  but  not  pretendvng  to  clear  up  the  mysteries  or  set 
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f<M-th  the  details  of  the  suly'ect.  Whatever  in  the  New  Testament  goes 
beyond  this  and  meddles  with  minute  external  circumstances  we  regard 
as  a  corrupt  addition  or  mixture  drawn  from  various  Qentile  and 
Pharisaic  sources  and  erroneously  joined  with  the  authentic  words  of 
Christ.  What  we  maintain  in  regard  to  the  apostles  and  the  early 
Christians  in  general  is  not  so  much  that  they  failed  to  grasp  the  deep 
spiritual  principles  of  the  Master's  teaching,  not  that  they  were  essen* 
tially  in  error,  but  that,  while  they  held  the  substance  of  the  Savior's 
true  thoughts,  they  also  held  additional  notions  which  were  errors  re* 
tained  from  their  Pharisaic  education  and  only  partially  modified  by 
their  succeeding  Christian  culture,— a  set  of  traditional  and  mechanical 
conceptions.  These  errors,  we  repeat,  concern  not  the  heart  and  essence 
of  ideas,  but  their  form  and  clothing.  For  instance,  Christ  teaches  thai 
there  is  a  heaven  for  the  faithful ;  the  apostles  suppose  that  it  is  a  located 
region  over  the  firmament.  The  dying  Stephen  said,  '*  Behold,  I  see  the 
heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  Man  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God.'' 
Again :  Christ  teaches  that  there  is  a  banishment  for  the  wicked ;  the 
apostles  suppose  that  it  is  into  a  located  region  under  the  earth.  In 
accordance  with  the  theological  dogmas  of  their  time  and  countrymen, 
with  such  modification  as  the  peculiar  character,  teachings,  and  life  of 
Jesus  enforced,  they  believed  that  sin  sent  through  the  black  gates  of 
Sheol  those  who  would  otherwise  have  gone  through  the  glorious  doors 
of  heaven ;  that  Christ  would  return  from  heaven  soon,  raise  the  dead 
from  the  under-world,  judge  them,  rebanish  the  reprobate,  establish  his 
perfect  kingdom  on  earth,  and  reascend  to  heaven  with  his  elect.  That 
these  distinctive  notions  came  into  the  New  Testament  through  the 
mistakes  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  apostles,  how  can  any  candid 
and  competent  scholar  doubt  ?^  In  the  first  place,  the  process  whereby 
these  conceptions  were  transmitted  and  assimilated  from  Zoroastrian 
Persia  to  Pharisaic  Judea  is  historically  traceable.  Secondly,  the  brevity 
and  vagueness  of  the  apostolic  references  to  eschatology,  and  their  per- 
fect harmony  with  known  Pharisaic  beliefs,  prove  their  mutual  consonance 
and  the  derivation  of  the  later  from  the  earlier.  If  the  supposed  Chris- 
tian views  had  been  unheard  of  before,  their  promulgators  would  have 
taken  pains  to  define  them  carefully  and  give  detailed  expositions  of 
them.  Thirdly,  it  was  natural — almost  inevitable — that  the  apostles  would 
retain  at  least  some  of  their  original  peculiarities  of  belief,  and  mix  them 
with  their  new  ideas,  unless  they  were  prevented  by  an  infallible  inspira- 
tion. Of  the  presence  of  any  such  infallibility  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
evidence;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  demonstration  of  its  absence. 
For  they  differed  among  themselves,— carried  on  violent  controversies  on 
important  points.     Paul  says  of  Peter,  **  I  withstood  him  to  the  face.'' 


*  Bbdntolofie,  oder  dto  LAn  von  den  Letsten  Diogen.   Mit  beionderer  RUcksicbt  auf  dl^  gangbare 
Irrkk«  TOTB  HadM.    Basel,  1840.    De  Wett«  interpret  the  doctrine  of  Christ*t  d«M«ixt  \tv\o  ^adca 
M  a  Biyth  dsrired  from  the  idea  that  he  wua  the  Sarior  not  only  of  his  UvVng  foWo^et^  YraX  «l«k 
«r  tba  hmthm  sad  the  dead,    Bibl.  Dognutik,  c  272. 
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The  Gentile  and  Judaic  dissensions  shook  the  very  foundations  of  the 
Apostolic  Church.  Paul  and  Barnabas  "  had  a  sharp  controversy,  inso- 
much that  they  parted  asunder."  Almost  every  commentator  and  scholar 
worthy  of  notice  has  been  compelled  to  admit  the  error  of  the  apostles 
in  expecting  the  visible  return  of  Christ  in  their  own  day.  And,  if  they 
erred  in  that,  they  might  in  other  matters.  The  progress  of  positive 
science  and  the  improvement  of  philosophical  thought  have  rendered 
the  mechanical  dogmas  popularly  associated  with  Christianity  incredible 
to  enlightened  minds.  For  this  reason,  as  for  many  others,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Christian  teacher  to  show  that  those  dogmas  are  not  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  gospel,  but  only  an  adventitious  element  imported  into 
it  from  an  earlier  and  unauthoritative  system.  Take  away  these  in- 
congruous and  outgrown  errors,  and  the  pure  religion  of  Christ  will  be 
seen,  and  will  be  seen  to  be  the  everlasting  truth  of  God. 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  actual  influence  of  Christianity,  wherever 
it  has  spread,  in  establishing  among  men  a  faith  in  immortality,  we  must 
specify  six  separate  considerations.  First,  the  immediate  reception  of 
the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ  as  a  miraculous  and  typical  fact, 
putting  an  infallible  seal  on  his  teachings,  and  demonstrating,  even  to  the 
senses  of  men,  the  reality  of  a  heavenly  life,  was  an  extremely  potent 
influence  in  giving  form  and  vigor  to  faith, — more  potent  for  ages  than 
every  thing  else  combined.  The  image  of  the  victorious  Christ  taken 
up  to  heaven  and  glorified  there  forever, — this  image,  pictured  in  every 
believer's  mind,  stimulated  the  imagination  and  kept  an  ideal  vision  of 
heaven  in  constant  remembrance  as  an  apprehended  reality.  "  There  is 
Jesus,"  they  said,  pointing  up  to  heaven ;  "  and  there  one  day  we  shall  be 
with  him." 

Secondly,  the  obloquy  and  desertion  experienced  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians threw  them  back  upon  a  double  strength  of  spiritual  faith,  and 
opened  to  them  an  intensified  communion  with  God.  As  worldly  goods 
and  pleasures  were  sacrificed,  the  more  powerful  became  their  perception 
of  moral  truths  and  their  grasp  of  invisible  treasures.  The  more  fiercely 
they  were  assailed,  the  dearer  became  the  cause  for  which  they  suflTered, 
and  the  more  profoundly  the  moral  springs  of  faith  were  stirred  in  their 
souls.  The  natural  revulsion  of  their  souls  was  from  destitution,  con- 
tempt, peril,  and  pain  on  earth  to  a  more  vivid  and  magnified  trust  in  a 
great  reward  laid  up  for  them  in  heaven. 

Thirdly,  the  unflinching  zeal  kindled  in  the  early  confessors  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  sublime  heroism  shown  by  them  amidst  the  awful  tortiu-es 
inflicted  on  them  by  the  persecuting  Jews  and  Romans,  reacted  on  their 
brethren  to  give  profounder  firmness  and  new  intensity  to  their  faith  in 
a  glorious  life  beyond  the  grave.  The  Christians  thrown  into  the  amphi- 
theatre to  the  lions  calmly  kneeled  in  prayer,  and  to  the  superstitious 
bystanders  a  bright  nimhis  seemed  to  play  around  their  brows  and  heaven 
to  be  opened  above.  As  they  perished  at  the  stake,  amidst  brutal  jeers 
and  shrivelling  flames,  serenely  maanVamm^  IVvqvy  profession,  and  calling 
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on  Christ,  over  the  lurid  vista  of  smoke  and  fire  broke  on  their  rapt 
vision  the  blessed  splendors  of  Paradise ;  and  their  joy  seemed,  to  the 
enthusiastic  believers  around,  no  less  than  a  Divine  inspiration,  confirm- 
ing their  faith,  and  preaching,  through  the  unquestionable  truthfulness 
of  martjrrdom,  the  certainty  of  immortal  life.  The  survivors  celebrated 
the  anniversaries  of  the  martyrs'  deaths  as  their  birthdays  into  the  end- 
less life. 

Fourthly,  another  means  by  which  Christianity  operated  to  deepen  and 
spread  a  belief  in  the  future  life  was,  indirectly,  through  its  influence  in 
calling  out  and  cultivating  the  affections  of  the  heart.  The  essence  of 
the  gospel — in  theory,  as  taught  by  all  its  teachers,  in  fact,  as  incarnated 
by  Christ,  and  in  practice,  as  working  in  history — is  love.  From  the  first 
it  condemned  and  tended  to  destroy  all  the  coldness  and  hatred  of 
human  hearts ;  and  it  strove  to  elicit  and  foster  every  kindly  sentiment 
and  generous  impulse, — ^to  draw  its  disciples  together  by  those  yearning 
ties  of  sympathy  and  devotion  which  instinctively  demand  and  divinely 
prophesy  an  eternal  imion  in  a  better  world.  The  more  mightily  two 
human  hearts  love  each  other,  the  stronger  will  be  their  spontaneous 
longing  for  immortality.  The  unrivalled  revelation  of  the  disinterested 
lore  of  God  made  by  Christianity,  and  its  effect  in  refining  and  increasing 
the  love  of  men,  have  contributed  in  a  most  important  degree  to  sanction 
and  diffuse  the  faith  in  a  blessed  life  reserved  for  men  hereafter.  One 
remarkable  specification  may  be  noticed.  The  only  pagan  description 
of  children  in  the  future  life  is  that  given  by  some  of  the  classic  poets, 
who  picture  the  infant  shades  lingering  in  groups  around  the  dismal 
gates  of  the  under-world,  weeping  and  wailing  because  they  could  never 
find  admittance. 

**  Continao  aaditie  Tooei,  vagi tns  et  Ingem, 
InfitQtikinqae  aniizue  flented  in  limine  primo.'' 

Qo  the  long  round  of  the  pagan  heavens,  you  will  find  no  trace  of  a 
child.  Children  were  withered  blossoms  blown  to  oblivion.  The  soft 
breezes  that  &nned  the  Blessed  Isles  and  played  through  the  perennial 
sommer  of  Elysium  blew  upon  no  infant  brows.  The  grave  held  all  the 
children  very  fast.  By  the  memorable  words,  **  Of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  Christ  unbarred  the  portals  of  the  future  world  and  revealed 
therein  hosts  of  angelic  children.  Ever  since  then  children  have  been 
seen  in  heaven.  The  poet  has  sung  that  the  angel-child  is  first  on  the 
wing  to  welcome  the  parent  home.  Painters  have  shown  us,  in  their 
visions  of  the  blessed  realms,  crowds  of  cherubs, — have  shown  us 

**  How  at  the  Almighty  Father's  hand, 
Neareflt  the  throne  of  living  light. 
The  dioln  of  inlknt  aeraphfl  stand. 
And  daazling  shine  where  all  are  bright.* 

Fifthly,  the  triumphant  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  7roT\d\iQA 
thrown  the  prestige  of  public  opinion,  the  imposing  authority  o^  gi^tieT^ 
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affirmation  and  acceptance,  around  its  component  doctrineft--«hief 
among  which  is  the  doctrine  of  immortality — and  secured  in  their  behalf 
the  resistless  influences  of  current  custom  and  education.  From  the  time 
the  gospel  was  acknowledged  by  a  nation  as  the  true  religion,  each  gene^ 
ration  grew  up  by  habitual  tutelage  to  an  implicit  belief  in  the  future 
life.  It  became  a  dogma  not  to  be  questioned.  And  the  reception  of  it 
was  made  more  reasonable  and  easy  by  the  great  superiority  of  its  moral 
features  over  those  of  the  relative  superstitions  embodied  in  the  ethnic 
religions  which  Christianity  displaced. 

Finally,  Christianity  has  exerted  no  small  influence  both  in  expressing 
and  imparting  faith  in  immortality  by  means  of  the  art  to  which  it  has 
given  birth.  The  Christian  ritual  and  symbolism,  which  culminated  in 
the  Middle  Age,  from  the  very  first  had  their  vitality  and  signiflcance  in 
the  truth  of  another  life.  Every  phase  and  article  of  them  implied,  and 
with  mute  or  vocal  articulation  proclaimed,  the  superiority  and  survival 
of  mind  and  heart,  the  truth  of  the  gospel  history,  the  reality  of  the 
opened  heaven.  Who,  in  the  excited  atmosphere,  amidst  the  dangeiK, 
living  traditions,  and  dramatic  enactments  of  that  time,  could  behold  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church,  listen  to  a  mighty  chant,  kneel  beside  a  holy 
tomb,  or  gaze  on  a  painting  of  a  gospel  scene,  without  feeling  that  the 
story  of  Christ's  ascent  to  God  was  true,  being  assured  that  elsewhere 
than  on  earth  there  was  a  life  for  the  believer,  and  in  rapt  imagination 
seeing  visions  of  the  supernatural  kingdom  unveiled  ? 

The  inmost  thought  or  sentiment  of  mediaaval  art — to  adapt  a  remark- 
able passage  from  Heine* — was  the  depression  of  the  body  and  the  elefa- 
tion  of  the  soul.  Statues  of  martyrs,  pictures  of  crucifixions,  dying 
saints,  pale,  faint  sufferers,  drooping  heads,  long,  thin  arms,  meager 
bones,  poor,  awkwardly-hung  dresses,  emaciated  features  celestially  illu- 
minated by  faith  and  love,  expressed  the  Christian  self-denial  and  un- 
earthliness.  Architecture  enforced  the  same  lesson  as  sculpture  and 
painting.  Entering  a  cathedral,  we  at  once  feel  the  soul  exalted,  the 
flesh  degraded.  The  inside  of  the  dome  is  itself  a  hollow  cross,  and  we 
walk  there  within  the  very  witness-work  of  martyrdom.  The  gorgeous 
windows  fling  their  red  and  green  lights  upon  us  like  drops  of  blood  and 
decay.  Funereal  music  wails  and  &des  away  along  the  dim  arches. 
Under  our  feet  are  gravestones  and  corruption.  With  the  colossal 
columns  the  soul  climbs  aloft,  loosing  itself  from  the  body,  which  sinks 
to  the  floor  as  a  weary  weed.  And  when  we  look  on  one  of  these  vast 
Gothic  structures  from  without,  so  airy,  graceful,  tender,  transparent,  it 
*?eems  cut  out  of  one  piece,  or  may  be  taken  for  an  ethereal  lace-work  of 
marble.  Then  only  do  we  feel  the  power  of  the  inspiration  which  could 
HO  subdue  even  stone  that  it  shines  spectrally  possessed,  and  make  the 
most  insensate  of  materials  voice  forth  the  grand  teaching  of  Christianity, 
—the  triumph  of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh. 

*  Dto  ItomaxkUKhA  8chal«,  biich  L 
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Tn  these  six  ways,  therefore, — by  placing  a  tangible  image  of  it  in  the 
imagination  through  the  resurrection  of  Christ, — by  the  powerful  stirring 
of  the  springs  of  moral  faith  through  the  persecutions  that  attended  its 
confession, — ^by  the  I4)parent  inspiration  of  the  martyrs  who  died  in  its 
strength, — by  calling  out  the  latent  force  of  the  heart's  affections  that 
crave  it, — ^by  the  moulding  power  of  establishment,  custom,  and  educa- 
tion,— ^by  the  spiritualizing,  vision-conjuring  effect  of  its  worship  and  art, 
• — has  Christianity  done  a  work  of  incalculable  extent  in  strengthening 
the  world's  belief  in  a  life  to  come.^ 

A  remarkable  evidence  of  the  impression  Christianity  carried  before  it 
IB  furnished  by  an  incident  in  the  history  of  the  missionary  Faulinus. 
He  had  preached  before  Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria.  An  old  earl 
stood  up  and  said,  **  The  life  of  man  seems,  when  compared  with  what  is 
hidden,  like  the  sparrow,  who,  as  you  sit  in  your  hall,  with  your  thanes 
and  attendants,  warmed  by  the  blazing  fire,  flies  through.  As  he  flies 
through  from  door  to  door,  he  enjoys  a  brief  escape  from  the  chilling 
storms  of  rain  and  snow  without.  Again  he  goes  forth  into  the  winter 
and  vanishes.  So  seems  the  short  life  of  man.  If  this  new  doctrine 
brings  us  something  more  certain,  in  my  mind  it  is  worthy  of  adoption."* 

The  most  glorious  triumph  of  Christianity  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of 
a  future  life  was  in  imparting  a  character  of  impartialness  and  universality 
to  the  proud, 'oligarchic  faith  which  had  previously  excluded  from  it  the 
great  multitude  of  men.  The  lofty  conceptions  of  the  fate  of  the  soul 
cherish^  by  the  illustrious  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  not 
shared  by  the  commonalty  until  the  gospel — its  right  hand  touching  the 
throne  of  G^od,  its  left  clasping  humanity — ^announced  in  one  breath  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

**  Their  highest  Ion  wm  for  the  few  conceired. 
By  schoolB  dIflCQSs'd,  but  not  by  crowds  beUered. 
The  angel-Iadder  clomb  the  hearenly  steqv 
But  at  its  foot  the  priesthoods  lay,  asleep. 
They  did  not  preach  to  nations,  *  Lo,  your  God  I* 
No  thoosands  folio w'd  where  their  footsteps  trod: 
Not  to  the  flshermen  they  said,  *  Arise  P 
Not  to  the  lowly  olTer'd  they  the  rkies. 
Wisdom  was  theirs :  alas  I  what  men  most  need 
Is  no  sect's  wisdom,  bnt  the  people's  creed. 
Then,  nM  for  schools,  bnt  for  the  hnman  kind. 
The  uncultured  reason,  the  unletter'd  mind. 
The  poor,  the  oppressed,  the  laborer,  and  the  slare^ 
God  said, '  Be  light!'— and  light  was  oa  the  grarel 
No  more  alone  to  sage  and  hero  giren, — 
For  all  wide  oped  the  impartial  gates  of  hearen.*** 
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CHRISTIAN  THOUGHTS   CONCERNING  A  FUTURE 

LIFE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

PATRISTIC   DOCTRINE  OF  A    FUTURE   LIFE. 

With  reference  to  the  present  subject,  we  shall  consider  the  period  of 
the  Church  Fathers  as  including  the  nine  centuries  succeeding  the  close 
of  the  apostolic  age.  It  extends  from  Clement,  Barnabas,  and  Hermas  to 
(Ecumenius  and  Gerbert. 

The  principal  components  of  the  doctrine  of  the  future  life  held 
during  this  period,  though  showing  some  diversities  and  changes,  are  in 
their  prevailing  features  of  one  consistent  type,  constituting  the  belief 
which  would  in  any  of  those  centuries  have  been  generally  recognised 
by  the  Church  as  orthodox. 

For  reasons  previously  given,  we  believe  that  Jesus  himself  taught  a 
purely  moral  doctrine  concerning  the  future  life, — a  doctrine  free  from 
arbitrary,  mechanical,  or  sacerdotal  peculiarities.  With  experimental 
knowledge,  with  inspired  insight,  with  fullest  authority,  he  set  forth  con- 
clusions agreeing  with  the  wisest  philosophy  and  confirmatory  of  our 
noblest  hopes, — namely,  that  a  conscious  immortality  awaits  the  soul  in 
the  many  mansions  of  the  Father's  house,  which  it  enters  on  leaving  the 
body,  and  where  its  experience  will  depend  upon  ethical  and  spiritual 
conditions.  To  this  simple  and  sublime  doctrine  announced  by  Jesus,  so 
rational  and  satisfactory,  we  believe — for  reasons  already  explained — that 
the  apostles  joined  various  additional  and  modifying  notions.  Judaic  and 
Gentile,  such  as  the  local  descent  of  Christ  into  the  prison-world  of  the 
dead,  his  mission  there,  his  visible  second  coming,  a  bodily  resurrection, 
a  universal  scenic  judgment,  and  other  kindred  views.  The  sum  of  re- 
sults thus  reached  the  Fathers  developed  in  greater  detail,  distinguishing 
and  emphasizing  them,  and  also  sUU  further  corrupting  them  with  some 
39i 
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additional  conceptions  and  fancies,  Greek  and  Oriental,  speculative  and 
imaginative.  The  peculiar  theological  work  of  the  apostles  in  regard  to 
this  subject  was  the  organizing  of  the  Persian-Jewish  doctrine  of  the 
Pharisees,  with  a  Christian  complement  and  modifications,  around  the 
person  of  Christ,  and  fixing  so  near  in  the  immediate  future  the  period 
when  it  was  to  be  consummated  that  it  might  be  looked  for  at  any  time. 
The  peculiar  theological  work  of  the  Fathers  in  regard  to  the  doctrine 
thus  formed  by  the  apostles  was  twofold.  First,  being  disappointed  of 
the  expected  speedy  second  coming  of  Christ,  they  developed  the  inter- 
mediate state  of  the  dead  more  fully,  and  made  it  more  prominent. 
Secondly,  in  the  course  of  the  long  and  vehement  controversies  which 
sprang  up,  they  were  led  to  complete  and  systematize  their  theology,  to 
define  their  terms,  to  explain  and  defend  their  doctrines,  comparing 
them  together  and  attempting  to  harmonize  them  with  history,  reason, 
and  ethics,  as  well  as  with  Scripture  and  tradition.  In  this  way  the 
patristic  mind  became  familiar  with  many  processes  of  thought,  with 
many  special  details,  and  with  some  general  principles,  quite  foreign  to 
the  apostolic  mind.  Meanwhile,  defining  and  systematizing  went  on, 
loose  notions  hardened  into  rigid  dogmas,  free  thought  was  hampered  by 
authority,  the  scheme  generally  received  assumed  the  title  of  orthodox, 
anathematizing  all  who  dared  to  dissent,  and  the  fundamental  outlines 
of  the  patristic  eschatology  were  firmly  established.' 

In  seeking  to  understand  and  to  give  an  exposition  of  this  scheme  of 
£uth,  we  have,  besides  various  collateral  aids,  three  chief  guidances.  First, 
we  possess  the  symbols  or  confessions  of  faith  put  forth  by  several  of  the 
leading  theologians  of  those  times,  or  by  general  councils,  and  openly 
adopted  as  authority  in  many  of  the  churches, — the  creed  falsely  called 
the  Apostles',  extant  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  third  century,  the  creed 
of  Arius,  that  of  Cyril,  the  Niceno  creed,  the  creed  falsely  named  the 
Athanasian,  and  others.  Secondly,  we  have  the  valuable  assistance 
afforded  by  the  treatises  of  Irenieus,  Tertullian,  £2>iphanius,  Augustine, 
and  others  still  later,  on  the  heresies  that  had  arisen  in  the  Church, — 
treatises  which  make  it  easy  to  infer,  by  contrast  and  construction,  what 
was  considered  orthodox  from  the  statement  of  what  was  acknowledged 
heretical.  And,  thirdl;*,  abundant  resources  are  afforded  us  in  the  extant 
theological  dissertations  and  historical  documents  of  the  principal 
ecclesiastical  authors  of  the  time  in  review, — ^a  cycle  of  well-known 
names,  sweeping  from  Theophilus  of  Antioeh  to  Photius  of  Byzantium, 
from  CVprian  of  Carthage  to  Maurus  of  Mentz.  We  think  that  any 
candid  person,  mastering  these  sources  of  information  in  the  illustrating 
and  discriminating  light  of  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  previous  and 
the  succeeding  related  opinions,  will  recognise  in  the  following  abstract 
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a  fair  representation  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  as  it  was  held  by  the 
orthodox  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  period  extending  from 
the  first  to  the  tenth  century. 

Before  proceeding  to  set  forth  the  common  patristic  scheme,  a  few 
preliminary  remarks  are  necessary  in  relation  to  some  of  the  peculiar, 
prominent  features  of  Origen's  theology,  and  in  relation  to  the  rival  sys- 
tems of  Augustine  and  Pelagius.  Origen  was  a  man  of  vast  learning, 
passionately  fond  of  philosophy ;  and  he  modifyingly  mingled  a  great 
many  Oriental  and  Platonic  notions  with  his  theology.  He  imagined 
that  innumerable  worlds  like  this  had  existed  and  perished  before  it, 
and  that  innumerable  others  will  do  so  after  it  in  endless  succession.'  He 
held  that  all  souls — whether  devils,  men,  angels,  or  of  whatever  rank — 
were  of  the  same  nature ;  that  all  who  exist  in  material  bodies  are  im- 
prisoned in  them  as  a  punishment  for  sins  committed  in  a  previous 
state ;  the  fig-leaves  in  which  Adam  and  Eve  were  dressed  after  their  sin 
were  the  fleshly  bodies  they  were  compelled  to  assume  on  being  expelled 
from  the  Paradise  of  their  previous  existence;  that  in  proportion  to 
their  sins  they  are  confined  in  subtile  or  gross  bodies  of  ac^usted  grades 
until  by  penance  and  wisdom  they  slowly  win  their  deliverance, — this 
gradual  descent  and  ascent  of  souls  being  figuratively  represented  by 
Jacob's  ladder ;  that  all  punishments  and  rewards  are  exactly  fitted  to 
the  degree  of  sin  or  merit,  without  possibility  of  failure ;  that  all  suffer- 
ing— even  that  in  the  lowest  hell — is  benevolent  and  remedial,  so  that 
even  the  worst  spirits,  including  Satan  himself,  shall  after  a  time  be  re- 
stored to  heaven  ;  that  this  alternation  of  fall  and  restoration  shall  be 
continued  so  often  as  the  cloy  and  satiety  of  heavenly  bliss,  or  the  pre- 
ponderant power  of  temptation,  pervert  free  will  into  sin.'  He  declared 
that  it  was  impossible  to  explain  the  phenomena  and  experience  of 
human  life,  or  to  justify  the  ways  of  God,  except  by  admitting  that  souls 
sinned  in  a  pre-existent  state.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  modem  doctrine 
of  vicarious  atonement,  considered  as  placation  or  satisfaction,  and  re- 
garded Christ's  suffering  not  as  a  substitute  for  ours,  but  as  having  merely 
the  same  eflScacy  in  kind  as  the  death  of  any  innocent  person,  only  more 
eminent  in  degree.  He  represents  the  mission  of  Christ  to  be  to  show 
men  that  God  can  forgive  and  recall  them  from  sin,  banishment,  and 
hell,  and  to  furnish  them,  in  various  ways,  helps  and  incitements  to  win 
salvation.  The  foregoing  assertions,  and  other  kindred  points,  are  well 
established  by  Mosheim,  in  his  exposition  of  the  characteristic  views  of 
Origen.* 

The  famous  controversy  between  Augustine  and  Pelagius  shook  Chris- 
tendom for  a  century  and  a  half,  and  has  rolled  its  echoing  results  even 
to  the  theological  shores  of  to-day.     Augustine  was  more  Calvinistic  in 


«  De  Principlis,  lib.  Ui.  cap.  5.  *  Ibid.  lib.  U.  tap. «, !«. 

4  Commentarief  on  the  AflTairaof  the  CShriiUuM  in  the  first  Three  Oentulw:  Third  Omtaiy, 
sects.  27-29. 
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his  doctrines  than  the  Fathers  before  him,  and  even  than  most  of  those 
after  him.  In  a  few  particulars  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  Fathers  really 
agreed  more  nearly  with  Pelagius  than  with  him.  But  his  system  pre- 
Tailed,  and  was  publicly  adopted  for  all  Christendom  by  the  third  gene- 
ral council  at  Ephesus  in  the  year  431.  Yet  some  of  its  principles,  in 
their  full  force,  were  actually  not  accepted.  For  instance,  his  dogma  of 
unconditional  election — that  some  were  absolutely  predestinated  to  eter- 
nal salvation,  others  to  eternal  damnation — has  never  been  taught  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  When  Gottschalk  urged  it  in  the  ninth  century, 
it  was  condemned  as  a  heresy ;'  and  among  the  Protestants  in  the  six- 
teenth century  Calvin  was  obliged  to  fight  for  it  against  odds.  Augus- 
tine's belief  must  therefore  be  taken  as  a  representation  of  the  general 
patristic  belief  only  with  caution  and  with  qualifications.  The  distinctive 
views  of  Augustine  as  contrasted  with  those  of  Pelagius  were  as  follow.* 
Augustine  held  that,  by  Adam's  fault,  a  burden  of  sin  was  entailed  on 
all  souls,  dooming  them,  without  exception,  to  an  eternal  banishment 
in  the  infernal  world.  Pelagius  denied  the  doctrine  of  "  original  sin," 
and  made  each  one  responsible  only  for  his  own  personal  sins.  Augustine 
taught  that  baptism  was  necessary  to  free  its  subject  from  the  power 
which  the  devil  had  over  the  soul  on  account  of  original  sin,  and  that  all 
would  infallibly  be  doomed  to  hell  who  were  not  baptized,  except,  first, 
the  ancient  saints,  who  foreknew  the  evangelic  doctrines  and  believed, 
and,  secondly,  the  martyrs,  whose  blood  was  their  baptism.  Pelagius 
claimed  that  Christian  baptism  was  only  necessary  to  secure  an  entrance 
into  heaven :  infants  and  good  men,  if  unbaptized,  would  enjoy  a  happy 
immortality  in  Paradise,  but  they  never  could  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Augustine  aflSrmed  that  Adam's  sin  destroyed  the  freedom 
of  the  will  in  the  whole  human  race.  Pelagius  asserted  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  will.  Augustine  declared  that  a  few  were  arbitrarily 
elected  to  salvation  from  eternity,  and  that  Christ  died  only  for  them. 
Pelagius  taught  that  salvation  or  reprobation  depended  on  personal  de- 
serts, and  that  the  Divine  election  was  merely  through  prescience  of 
merits.  Augustine  said  that  saving  grace  was  supernatural,  irresistible, 
unattainable  by  human  effort.  Pelagius  said  it  might  be  won  or  resisted 
by  conformity  to  certain  conditions  in  each  person's  power. ,  Augustine 
believed  that  bodily  death  was  inflicted  as  a  punishment  for  sin;^ 
Pelagius,  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  natural  law.  The  extensive,  various 
learning,  massive,  penetrating  mind,  and  remorseless  logical  consistency, 
of  Augustine,  enabled  him  to  gather  up  the  loose,  floating  theological 
elements  and  notions  of  the  time,  and  generalize  them  into  a  complete 
system,  in  striking  harmony,  indeed,  with  the  general   character  and 


*  Hacenbach,  Dofmengewhichte,  sect.  183. 

•  Wiggen,  AnguftininD  and  Pelagianism,  trans,  from  the  Qerman  by  R.  Emenon,  ch.  xix. ;  also  pp. 
82,  eB,  75k  79. 

T  la  0«D.  lib.  ix.  cap.  10, 11 :  "  Parents  would  haTe  yielded  to  children  not  by  d«a\^,Va!t\>:i  \x%.n»- 
taUoo,  and  would  hare  become  as  the  uigeU." 
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drift  of  patristic  thought,  but  carried  out  more  fiiUy  in  its  details  and 
applied  more  unflinchingly  in  its  principles  than  had  been  done  before, 
and  therefore  in  some  of  its  dogmas  outstripping  the  current  convictions 
of  his  contemporaries.  His  dogma  of  election  was  too  revolting  and 
immoral  ever  to  win  universal  assent;  and  few  could  have  the  heart  to 
unite  with  him  in  stigmatizing  the  whole  human  race  in  their  natural 
state  as  "  one  damned  batch  and  mass  of  perdition  !"  (conspersio  danmata, 
massa  perditionls.)  With  these  hints,  we  are  ready  to  advance  to  the  gene- 
ral patristic  scheme  of  eschatology.  The  exceptional  variations  and 
heresies  will  bo  referred  to  afterwards. 

First,  in  regard  to  the  natural  state  of  men  under  the  law,  from  the 
time  of  Adam's  sin  to  the  time  of  Christ's  suffering, — their  moral  con- 
dition and  destination, — no  one  can  deny  that  the  Fathers  commonly 
supposed  that  the  dissolution  of  the  body  and  the  descent  of  the  soul  to 
the  under-world  were  a  penalty  brought  on  all  men  through  the  sin  of 
the  first  man.  Wherever  the  lengthening  line  of  human  generations  wan- 
dered, the  trail  of  the  serpent,  stamp  of  depravity,  was  on  them,  sealing 
them  as  Death's  and  marking  them  for  the  Hadean  prison.  This  was 
the  indiscriminate  and  the  inevitable  doom.  There  is  no  nee<l  of  citing 
proofs  of  this  statement,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  are  thronged  both  with  indirect  implications  and  with  explicit 
avowals  of  it. 

Secondly,  they  thought  that  Christ  came  from  heaven  to  redeem  men 
from  their  lost  state  and  subterranean  bondage  and  to  guide  them  to 
heaven.  Augustine,  and  perhaps  some  others,  maintained  that  he  came 
merely  to  effectuate  the  salvation  of  a  foreordained  few;  but  undoubtedly 
the  common  belief  was  that  he  came  to  redeem  all  who  would  conform 
to  certain  conditions  which  he  proposed  and  made  feasible.  The  im- 
portant question  here  is,  What  did  the  Fathers  suppose  the  essence  of 
Christ's  redemptive  work  to  be  ?  and  how,  in  their  estimation,  did  he 
achieve  that  work?  Was  it  the  renewal  and  sanctification  of  human 
character  by  the  melting  j)ower  of  a  proclamation  of  mercy  and  love 
from  God,  by  the  regenerating  influences  and  motives  of  the  truths  and 
appeals  spoken  by  his  lips,  illustrated  in  his  life,  and  brought  to  a  fbcuB 
in  his  martyr-death?  Certainly  this  was  too  plainly  and  prominently  a 
part  of  the  mission  of  Christ  ever  to  be  wholly  overlooked.  And  yet 
one  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  can  hardly  mistake  so 
widely  as  to  think  that  they  esteemed  this  the  principal  element  in 
Christ's  redemptive  work.  Was  the  essence  of  that  work,  then,  the 
making  of  a  vicarious  atonement,  according  to  the  Calvinistic  interpreta- 
tion of  that  phrase,  the  offering  of  a  substitutional  anguish  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  inexorable  justice,  so  that  the  guilty  might  be  par- 
doned ?  No.  The  modem  doctrine  of  the  atonement — the  satisfiiction- 
theory,  as  it  is  called — ^was  unknown  to  the  Fathers.  It  was  developed, 
step  by  step,  after  many  centurie^s.^     It  did  not  receive  its  acknowledged 
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form  until  it  came  from  the  mind  of  the  great  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Anselm,  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century.  No  scholar  will  question  this 
confessed  fact.  What,  then,  were  the  essence  and  method  of  Christ's 
redemptive  mission  according  to  the  Fathers  ?  In  brief,  they  were  these. 
He  was,  as  they  believed,  a  superangelic  being,  the  only-begotten  Son 
of  Grod,  possessing  a  nature,  powers,  and  credentials  transcending  those 
delegated  to  any  other  being  below  God  himself.  He  became  flesh,  to 
seek  and  to  save  the  lost.  This  saving  work  was  done  not  by  his  mortal 
sufferings  alone,  but  by  the  totality  of  labors  extending  through  the 
whole  period  of  his  incarnation.  The  sul^'ective  or  moral  part  of  his 
redemptive  mission  was  to  regenerate  the  characters  of  men  and  lit 
them  for  heaven  by  his  teachings  and  example ;  the  objective  or  physical 
I>art  was  to  deliver  their  souls  from  the  fatal  confinement  of  the  under- 
world and  secure  for  them  the  gracious  freedom  of  the  sky,  by  descendr 
ing  himself  as  the  suppressing  conqueror  of  death  and  then  ascending 
as  the  beckoning  pioneer  of  his  followers.  The  Fathers  did  not  select 
the  one  point  or  act  of  Christ's  death  as  the  pivot  of  human  redemption ; 
but  they  regarded  that  redemption  as  wrought  out  by  the  whole  of  his 
humiliation,  instruction,  example,  suffering,  and  triumph, — as  the  result- 
ant of  all  the  combined  acts  of  his  incarnate  drama.  Run  over  the 
relevant  writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Loctantius, 
Cyril,  Ambrose,  Augustine  himself,  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  and  the  rest 
of  the  prominent  authors  of  the  first  ten  centuries,  and  you  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  they  invariably  speak  of  redemp- 
tion, not  in  connection  with  Christ's  death  alone,  but  emphatically  in 
connection  with  the  group  of  ideas,  his  incarnation,  deatli,  descent, 
resurrection,  and  ascension !  For  the  most  part,  they  received  it  by 
tradition  as  a  fact,  without  much  philosophizing,  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  sin  of  Adam,  all  men  were  doomed  to  die, — that  is,  to  leave  their 
bodies  and  descend  into  the  shadowy  realm  of  death.  They  also  accepted 
it  as  a  fact,  without  much  attempt  at  theoretical  explanation,  that  when 
Christ,  the  sinless  and  resistless  Son  of  God,  died  and  went  thither, 
before  his  immaculate  Divinity  the  walls  fell,  the  devils  fled,  the  prisoners' 
chains  snapped,  and  tlie  power  of  Satan  was  broken.  They  received  it 
as  a  fact  that  through  the  mediation  of  Chrbt  the  original  boon  forfeited 
by  Adam  was  to  be  restored,  and  that  men,  instead  of  undergoing  death 
and  banishment  to  Hades,  should  be  translated  to  heaven.  So  far  as 
they  had  a  theory  about  the  cause,  it  turned  on  two  simple  i)oints :  tirst„ 
the  free  grace  and  love  of  God ;  second,  the  self-sacrifice  and  sutlicieiit 
power  of  Christ.  In  the  progressive  course  of  dogmatic  controversy, 
metaphysical  speculation,  and  desire  for  system,  expiunutions  have  been 
devised  in  a  hundred  different  forms,  from  that  of  Aquinas  to  that  of 
Calvin ;  from  that  of  Anselm  to  that  of  Grotius ;  from  tliat  of  Socinus 
to  that  of  Bushnell.  Tertullian  describes  the  profound  abyss  beneath 
the  grave,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  where,  ho  says,  a\\  W\q  dea^  Okx^ 
detained  unto  the  day  of  judgment j  and  where  Christ  m  \n&  Olqj&^^iiV* 
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made  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  his  companions.'  Augustine  says  that 
nearly  the  whole  Church  agreed  in  believing  that  Christ  delivered  Adam 
from  the  under-world  when  he  rose  thence  himself.''*  One  must  be  ver}' 
ignorant  on  the  subject  to  doubt  that  the  Fathers  attributed  unrivalled 
importance  to  the  literal  descent  of  Christ  into  the  abode  of  the 
departed." 

Thirdly,  after  the  advent  of  Christ,  what  were  the  conditions  proposed 
for  the  actual  attainment  of  personal  salvation  ?  It  was  the  orthodox 
belief  that  Christ  led  up  into  Paradise  with  him  the  ancient  saints  who 
were  awaiting  his  appearance  in  the  under-world  :**  but  with  this  ex- 
ception it  was  not  supposed  that  he  saved  any  outright :  he  only  put  it 
in  their  power  to  save  themselves,  removing  the  previously  insu{>erable 
obstacles.  In  the  faith  of  those  who  accepted  the  dogma  of  predesti- 
nation, of  course,  the  presupposed  condition  of  actual  personal  salvation  was 
that  the  given  individual  should  become  one  of  the  elect  number.  But  it 
seems  to  have  been  usually  believed  that  baptism  was  indispensable  to 
give  final  efficacy  to  the  decree  of  election  in  each  individual  ease.** 
Augustine  says,  "All  aro  born  under  the  power  of  the  devil,  held  in 
chains  by  him  as  a  jailer:  baptism  alone,  through  the  force  of  Christ's 
redemptive  work,  breaks  these  chains  and  secures  heaven."  In  regard 
to  this  necessity  of  baptism  Pelagius  agreed  with  his  great  adversar}-, 
saving  an  unessential  modification,  as  we  have  seen  before.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Cyprian,  Tertullian,  and  many  other  leading  Fathers. 
Again,  the  so-called  Athanasian  Creed,  which  shows  the  prevalent  opinion 
of  the  Church  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  asserts  that  whoso  believes 
not  in  the  Trinity  and  kindred  dogmas  as  therein  laid  dow^n  **  without 
doubt  shall  perish  everlastingly."  In  other  words,  assent  of  mind  to  the 
established  creed  of  the  Church  is  a  vital  condition  of  salvation.  Finally, 
in  the  writings  of  nearly  all  of  the  Fathers  we  find  frequent  declarations 
of  the  necessity  of  moral  virtue,  righteous  conduct,  and  piety,  as  a  con- 
dition of  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  For  example,  Augus- 
tine says,  '*Such  as  have  been  baptized,  partaken  of  the  sacraments,  and 
remained  always  in  the  catholic  faith,  but  have  led  wicked  lives,  can  have 
no  hope  of  escaping  eternal  damnation.""  These  points  were  not 
sharply  defined,  authoritatively  established,  and  consistently  adhered  to; 
and  yet  there  was  a  pretty  general  agreement  among  the  bo<^ly  of  the 
Fathers  that  for  actual  salvation  there  were  three  practical  necessary 
conditions, — baptism,  a  sound  faith,  a  good  life. 

Fourthly,  the  Fathers  believed  that  none  of  the  righteous  dead  could 
be  admitted  into  heaven  itself,  the  abode  of  God  and  his  angels,  until 


•  De  Animm  sects.  7  et  55.  lo  Epist  CLXIV. 

11  Iloidekoper,  Belief  of  the  First  Three  Centuries  concerning  Christ's  Mission  to  the  Under- WorkL 
IS  Augustine,  Do  CiT.  DeiV  lib.  xx.  cap.  xt. 

13  Wiedenfeld,  De  Exorcisnii  Origiue,  Mutatione.  deque  hi^us  Actus  peragendi  Ratione      NcMidsr, 
Cbnrcb  History,  toI.  i.  p.  313,  Torrey's  trans. 
w  De  Cir.^Dd/,  lib.  xxi.  cap.  xxv. 
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after  the  seoond  coming  of  Christ  and  the  holding  of  the  general  judg- 
ment; neither  were  any  of  the  reprobate  dead,  according  to  their  view, 
to  be  thrust  into  hell  itself  until  after  those  events ;  but  meanwhile  all 
wore  detained  in  an  intermediate  state, — ^the  justified  in  a  peaceful  region 
<  f  tlie  under-world  enjoying  some  foretaste  of  their  future  blessedness, 
ilio  condemned  in  a  dismal  region  of  the  same  under- world  suffering 
xnna  foretaste  of  their  futiDre  torment.**  After  the  numerous  evidences 
iz'.von  in  previous  chapters  of  the  prevalence  of  this  view  among  the 
Fathers,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  cite  further  authorities  here.  We 
will  only  reply  to  an  objection  which  may  be  urged.  It  may  be  said,  the 
Fathers  believed  that  Enoch  and  Elgah  were  translated  to  heaven,  also 
that  the  patriarchs,  w^hom  Christ  rescued  on  his  descent  to  Hades,  were 
admitted  thither,  and,  furthermore,  that  the  martyrs  by  special  privilege 
were  granted  entrance  there.  The  point  is  an  important  one.  The  reply 
turns  on  the  broad  distinction  made  by  the  Fathers  between  heaven  and 
Paradise.  Some  of  the  Fathers  regarded  Paradise  as  one  division  of  the 
under-world;  some  located  it  in  a  remote  and  blessed  region  of  the  earth; 
others  thought  it  was  high  in  the  air,  but  below  the  dwelling-place  of 
God.'*  Now,  it  was  to  "  Paradise,"  not  to  heaven,  that  the  dying  thief,  peni- 
tent on  the  cross,  was  promised  admission.  It  was  of  "Paradise,"  not  of 
heaven,  that  Tertullian  said  "  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  perfect  key." 
So,  too,  when  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  and  others  speak  of  a  few  favored 
ones  delivered  from  the  common  fate  before  the  day  of  judgment,  it  is 
*'  Paradise,"  and  not  heaven,  that  is  represented  as  being  thrown  open  tO 
them.  Ireneeus  says,  "Those  who  were  translated  were  translated  to  the 
Paradise  whence  disobedient  Adam  was  driven  into  the  world."" 

A  notable  attempt  has  been  rej^eatedly  mode — for  example,  by  the 
famous  Dr.  Coward,  by  Dodwell,  and  by  some  other  more  obscure  writers 
— to  prove  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Greek  Church,  in  opposition  to  the 
Latin  Fathers,  denied  the  consciousness  of  the  soul  during  the  interval 
from  death  to  the  resurrection,  and  maintained  that  the  soul  died  with 
the  body  and  would  be  restored  with  it  at  the  last  day.  But  this  is  an 
error  arising  from  the  misinterpretation  of  the  figurative  terms  in  which 
the  Greek  Fathers  express  themselves.  Tatian,  Justin,  Theophilus,  and 
Irenncus  do  not  differ  from  the  others  in  reality,  but  only  in  words.  The 
opinion  that  the  soul  is  literally  mortal  is  erroneously  attributed  to 
those  Greek  Fathers,  who  in  truth  no  more  held  it  than  Tertullian  did. 
"The  death"  they  mean  is,  to  borrow  their  own  language,  "deprived 
of  the  rays  of  Divine  light,  to  bear  a  deathly  immortality,"  (in  immor' 
taltiaie  mortem  (olerantes,)  an  eternal  existence  in  the  ghostly  under-world." 


u  They  feel,  m  NoTitlan  mjs,  (De  Trinitate,  1.)  •  prtejudieium  futuri  judieii.    See  alio  Brnestl, 
Excun.  tie  A'eter.  I*atnmi  Oplniooe  de  Statu  Medio  Aj^xo^,  a  Corpora  M^uDCtoram.    lo  hia  Lect.         O I 
AcuL  in  L'p.  ad  Hebr.  ' 

M  E^^  Mc  Ambroie,  De  Paradlso 

1*  AdT.  nanras..  lib.  r.  cap.  r. 

u  See  tUf  poiatmtixsrgaed  la  mn  Memdemk  dlmerUtlon  publiahed  at  Kltei\s!»\MBr«,'\%9n,\MMAab% 
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The  concordant  doctrine  of  the  Fathers  as  to  the  intermediate  stite  of 
the  dead  was  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  admitted  to  Paradise, 
they  were  in  tlie  iiiuler-world  waiting  the  fulness  of  time,  when  the  world 
should  be  judged  and  their  final  destination  be  assigned  to  them.  As 
Tertullian  says,  "co/«ft7wimM«  omtiem  animam  apud  inferos  sequeftrari  in  diem 
Domijii." 

Finally,  the  Fathers  expected  that  Christ  would  return  from  hearen^ 
hold  a  general  day  of  judgment,  and  consummate  all  things.  The  earliest 
disciples  seem  to  have  looked  anxiously,  almost  frc»n  hour  to  hour,  for 
that  awful  crisis.  But,  as  years  rolled  on  and  the  last  apostle  died,  and 
it  came  not,  the  date  was  fixed  n>ore  remotely;  and,  as  other  years  passed 
away,  and  still  no  clear  signs  of  its  arrival  appeared,  the  date  grew  more 
and  more  indefinite.  Some  still  looked  for  the  solemn  dawn  speedily 
to  break;  others  assigned  it  to  the  year  1000;  others  left  the  time  atterly 
vague ;  but  none  gave  up  the  doctrine.  All  agreed  that  sooner  or  later 
a  time  would  come  when  the  deep  sky  would  open,  and  Christ,  clothed 
in  terrors  and  surrounded  by  pomp  of  angels,  would  alight  oo  the  globe, 
— when 

*The  angfl  of  the  tnunpet 
Shall  split  the  charnt'l  earth 
UTith  his  blast  so  clear  and  bravev 
And  quicken  the  chamel  birth 
At  the  roota  of  tlve  graven 
Till  the  dead  all  stand  erect** 

Augustine,  representing  the  catholic  faith,  says,  "  The  coming  of  EHas, 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  Antichrist's  persecution,  the  setting-up  of 
Christ's  tribunal,  the  raising  of  the  dead,  the  severing  of  the  good  and 
the  bad,  the  burning  of  the  world,  and  its  renovation, — ^this  is  the  des- 
tined order  of  events."**  The  saved  were  to  be  transported  bodily  to  the 
eternal  bliss  of  heaven ;  the  damned,  in  like  manner,  were  to  be  banished 
forever  to  a  fiery  hell  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  there  to  endure  un- 
comprehended  agonies,  both  physical  and  spiritual,  without  any  re- 
spite, without  any  end.  There  were  important,  and  for  u  consider- 
able period  quite  extensive,  exceptions,  to  the  belief  in  this  last  dogma : 
nevertheless,  such  was  undeniably  the  prevailing  view,  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine, of  the  patristic  Church.  The  strict  literality  with  which  these 
doctrines  were  held  is  strikingly  shown  in  Jerome's  artless  question : — 
"If  the  dead  be  not  raised  with  flesh  and  bones,  how  can  the  damned, 
after  the  judgment,  ptash  (heir  teeth  in  hell  V 


>yy 


the  title  "  AntiqniMfmorum  Errleslfle  OrRxme  Patrmn  «Fe  Tmrnortalitato  Anlnm*  Sententte  Reeen- 
seutur."  Tho3'  held  tliat  the  inner  nmn  \\j\»  originally  a  spirit  (vyc%ta>  and  a  soul  {4rvx^)  blemled 
and  immortal, — tliat  is,  Indestrnctildy  nnftod  and  Mefwed.  But  by  sin  the  Kml  loses  the  spirit  and 
becomes  snbjoct  to  death, — that  Is.  to  ignomnco  of  its  Dirino  origin,  alienation  fh)ni  God,  darkness, 
and  an  nl)odo  iu  ITndes.  By  the  hifluences  flowing  from  the  mission  of  Christ,  man  is  elevated  again 
to  conscious  communion  with  God,  and  the  spirit  Is  restored  to  the  sool.  « Sf  rettltnftur,  manet 
t^vx^,  fit  autoni  trvm/iarrn) ;  si  non  restituitur,  manet  ipvxij,  fit  aatem  ra^auni,  qiM>d  lisad  diffcct 
a  morfe."  .^<>  a/c^<SJe.^^o^<i  'r-  r-'.r  .-%,  ^  v.  A.««,J«:#i  • 
'»  De  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  xx.  cai>.  30,  ••ct.  5 . 
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During  the  period  now  under  consideration  there  were  great  fluctua- 
tions, growths,  changes,  of  opinion  on  three  subjects  in  regard  to  which 
the  public  creeds  did  not  prevent  all  freedom  of  thought  by  laying  down 
definite  propositions.  We  refer  to  baptism,  the  millennium,  and  purga- 
tory. Christian  baptism  was  first  simply  a  rite  of  initiation  into  the 
Christian  religion.  Then  it  became  more  distinctly  a  symbol  of  faith  in 
Christ  and  in  his  gospel,  and  an  emblem  of  a  new  birth.  Next  it  was 
imagined  to  be  literally  efficacious  to  personal  salvation,  solving  the 
cliains  of  the  devil,  washing  off  original  sin,  and  opening  the  door  of 
heaven.^  To  trace  the  doctrine  through  its  historical  variations  and  its 
logical  windings  would  require  a  large  volume,  and  is  not  requisite  for 
our  present  purpose. 

Almost  all  the  early  Fathers  believingly  looked  for  a  millennium,  a 
reign  of  Christ  on  earth  with  his  saints  for  a  thousand  years.  Daill6  has 
shown  that  this  belief  was  generally  held,  though  with  great  diversities 
of  conception  as  to  the  form  and  features  of  the  doctrine.'^  It  was  a 
Jewish  notion  which  crept  among  the  Christians  of  the  first  century 
and  has  been  transmitted  even  to  the  present  day.  Some  supposed  the 
millennium  would  precede  the  destruction  of  the  world,  others  that  it 
would  follow  that  terrible  event,  after  a  general  renovation.  None  but 
the  faithful  would  have  part  in  it;  and  at  its  close  they  would  pass  up  to 
heaven.  Iremeus  quotes  a  tradition,  delivered  by  Papias,  that  "in  the 
millennium  each  vine  will  bear  ten  thousand  branches,  each  branch  ten 
thousand  twigs,  each  twig  ten  thousand  clusters,  each  cluster  ten  thou- 
sand grapes,  each  grape  yielding  a  hogshead  of  wine ;  and  if  any  one 
plucks  a  grape  its  neighbors  will  cry.  Take  me:  I  am  better!"  This,  of 
course,  was  a  metaphor  to  show  what  the  plenty  and  the  joy  of  those 
times  would  be.  According  to  the  heretics  Cerinthus  and  Marcion,  the 
millennium  was  to  consist  in  an  abundance  of  all  sorts  of  sensual  riches 
and  delights.  Many  of  the  orthodox  Fathers  held  the  same  view,  but 
less  grossly;  while  others  made  its  splendors  and  its  pleasures  mental 
and  moral."  Origen  attacked  the  whole  doctrine  with  vehemence  and 
cogency.  His  admirers  continued  the  warfare  after  him,  and  the  belief 
in  this  celestial  Cocaigne  suffered  much  damage  and  sank  mto  compara- 
tive neglect.  The  subject  rose  into  importance  again  at  the  approach- 
ing close  of  the  first  chiliad  of  Christianity,  but  soon  died  away  as  the 
excitement  of  that  ominous  epoch  passed  with  equal  disappointment 
to  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of  the  believers.  A  galvanized  controversy 
has  been  carried  on  about  it  again  in  the  present  century,  chiefly  excited 
by  the  modern  sect  of  Second-Adventists.  Large  volumes  have  recently 
appeared,  principally  aiming  to  decide  whether  the  millennium  is  to  pre- 


»  Neaoder,  Pbtnting  and  Training,  Eng.  trans,  p.  102. 
B  De  Ufa  Ptiirain,  lib.  11.  cap.  4. 

o  ManidMr,  Entwkkalong  der  Lehn  rom  TauMoc^iLhrigeii  Relcbe  in  den DRilkitiUiii  3i3tix\K<a»i' 
dcHeo.    In  Benke'M  Magus,  b.rLu.  233-254. 
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cede  or  to  follow  the  second  coming  of  Christ!^  The  doctrine  itself  is 
a  Jewish'Christian  figment  supported  only  by  a  shadowy  basis  of  fancy. 
The  truth  contained  in  it,  though  mutilated  and  disguised,  is  that  when 
the  religion  of  Christ  is  truly  enthroned  over  the  earth,  when  his  real 
teachings  and  life  are  followed,  the  kingdom  of  God  will  indeed  cover 
the  world,  and  not  for  a  thousand  years  only,  but  unimaginable  glory 
and  happiness  shall  fill  the  dwellings  of  the  successive  generations  of 
men  forever.^ 

The  doctrine  of  a  purgatory — a  place  intermediate  between  Paradise 
and  hell,  where  souls  not  too  sinful  were  temporarily  punished,  and 
where  their  condition  and  stay  were  in  the  power  of  the  Church  on 
earth, — a  doctrine  which  in  the  Middle  Age  became  practically  the  fore- 
most instrument  of  ecclesiastical  influence  and  income — was  through  the 
age  of  the  Fathers  gradually  assuming  shape  and  firmness.  It  seems  to 
have  been  first  openly  avowed  as  a  Church-dogma  and  eflfectively  organ- 
ized as  a  working  power  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixth  century.^  No  more  needs  to  be  said  here,  as  the  sul^ect  more 
properly  belongs  to  the  next  chapter. 

It  but  remains  in  close  to  notice  those  opinions  relating  to  the  future 
life  which  were  generally  condemned  as  heresies  by  the  Fathers.  Chie 
of  the  earliest  of  these  was  the  destruction  of  the  intermediate  state 
and  the  denial  of  the  general  judgment  by  the  assertion,  which  Paul 
charges  so  early  as  in  his  day  upon  Hymeneus  and  Philetus,  "  that  the 
resurrection  has  passed  already ;"  that  is,  that  the  soul,  when  it  leaves  the 
body,  passes  immediately  to  its  final  destination.  This  opinion  reap- 
peared faintly  at  intervals,  but  obtained  very  little  prevalence  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church.  Hierax,  an  author  who  lived  at  Leontopolis 
in  Egypt  early  in  the  fourth  century,  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
and  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven  all  who  were  married  and  all 
who  died  before  becoming  moral  agents. 

Another  heretical  notion  which  attracted  some  attention  was  the 
opposite  extreme  from  the  foregoing, — namely,  that  the  soul  totally  dies 
with  the  body,  and  will  be  restored  to  life  with  it  in  the  general  resur- 
rection at  the  end  of  the  world  ;  an  opinion  held  by  an  Arabian  sect  of 
Cliristians,  who  were  vanquished  in  debate  upon  it  by  Origen,  and  re- 
nounced it.* 

Still  another  doctrine  known  among  the  Fathers  was  the  belief  that 
Christ,  when  he  descended  into  the  under-world,  saved  and  led  away  in 
triumph  all  who  were  there, — Jews,  pagans,  good,  bad,  all,  indiscrimi- 
nately.    This  is  number  seventy-nine  in  Augustine's  list  of  the  heresies. 

*  See  €.  g.  The  End,  by  Dr.  Camming.    Tho  Second  Adrent,  by  D.  Brown. 

s*  Bush,  On  the  Millennium.    Bishop  nossell,  Discourses  on  the  Millenniom.    OorrodI,  GeKhidite 
dc«  ChiUanniis. 

*  FlU^e,  Geschlchte  der  Lehre  rom  Zustande  des  Menschen  nach  dem  Tode  In  der  ChriitUdieB 
JiirthB,  «b0cb.  t.  mi.  320-352. 

»  foflebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  vl.  cap.  S:; . 
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And  there  is  now  extant  among  the  writings  of  Pope  Boniface  VI.,  of  the 
ninth  century,  a  letter  furiously  assailing  a  man  who  had  recently  main- 
tained this  "  damnable  doctrine." 

The  numerous  Gnostic  sects  represented  by  Valentinus,  Cerinthus, 
Marcion,  Basilides,  and  other  less  prominent  names,  held  a  system  of 
speculation  copious,  complex,  and  of  intensely  Oriental  character.  That 
portion  of  it  directly  connected  with  our  subject  may  be  stated  in 
few  words.  They  taught  that  all  souls  pre-existed  in  a  world  of  pure 
light,  but,  sinning  through  the  instigation  and  craft  of  demons,  they 
fell,  were  mixed  with  darkness  and  matter,  and  bound  in  bodies. 
Through  sensual  lusts  and  ignorance,  they  were  doomed  to  suffer  after 
death  in  hell  for  various  periods,  and  then  to  be  born  again.  Jehovah 
was  the  enemy  of  the  true  God,  and  was  the  builder  of  this  world  and 
of  hell,  wherein  he  contrives  to  keep  his  victims  imprisoned  by  deceiving 
them  to  worship  him  and  to  live  in  errors  and  indulgences.  Christ 
came,  they  said,  to  reveal  the  true  God,  unmask  the  infernal  character 
and  wiles  of  Jehovah,  rescue  those  whom  he  had  cruelly  shut  up  in  hell, 
and  teach  men  the  real  way  of  salvation.  Accordingly,  Marcion  de- 
clared that  when  Christ  descended  into  the  under-world  he  released  and 
took  into  his  own  kingdom  Cain,  and  the  Sodomites,  and  all  the  Gentiles 
who  had  refused  to  obey  the  demon  worshipped  by  the  Jews,  but  left 
there,  unsaved,  Abel,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  the  other  patriarchs, 
together  with  all  the  prophets."  The  Gnostics  agreed  in  attributing  evil 
to  matter,  and  made  the  means  of  redemption  to  consist  in  fastings  and 
scourgings  of  the  flesh,  with  denial  of  all  its  cravings,  and  in  lofty  spiritual 
contemplations.  Of  course,  with  one  accord  they  vehemently  assailed 
the  dogma  of  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh.  Their  views,  too,  were  incon- 
sistent with  the  strict  eternity  of  future  hell-punishments.  The  funda- 
mental basis  of  their  system  was  the  same  as  that  of  nearly  all  the  Oriental 
philosophies  and  religions,  requiring  an  ascetic  war  against  the  world  of 
sense.  The  notion  that  the  body  is  evil,  and  the  cause  of  evil,  was  rife 
even  among  the  orthodox  Fathers ;  but  they  stopped  guardedly  far  short 
of  the  extreme  to  which  the  Gnostics  carried  it,  and  indignantly  rejected 
all  the  strange  imaginations  which  those  heretics  had  devised  to  explain 
the  subject  of  evil  in  a  systematic  manner."  Augustine  said,  "  If  we 
say  all  sin  comes  from  the  flesh,  we  make  the  fleshless  devil  sinless !" 
Hermogenes,  some  of  whose  views  at  least  were  tinged  with  Gnosticism, 
believed  the  abyss  of  hell  was  formed  by  the  confluence  of  matter,  and 
that  the  devil  and  all  his  demons  would  at  last  be  utterly  resolved  into 
matter.* 

The  theological  system  of  the  Manichtean  sect  was  in  some  of  its  car- 
dinal principles  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Gnostics,  but  it  was 


^  IreiupiM,  AflT.  HvTM^  IU>.  i.  cap.  22. 

s*  Acconnt  of  the  Guoatic  Sects,  in  31ot)teiin's  Comm.,  II.  Century,  tted.  ^. 

s*  JjkTdoer,  JIM,  of  Ueretka,  ch.  xriil  sect  9. 
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still  more  imaginative  and  elaborate.'®  It  started  with  the  Persian  doc- 
trine of  two  antagonist  deities,  one  dwelling  with  good  spirits  in  a  world 
of  light  and  love,  the  other  with  demons  in  a  realm  of  darkness  and 
horror.  Upon  a  time  the  latter,  sallying  forth,  discovered,  far  away  in 
the  vastness  of  space,  the  world  of  light.  They  immediately  assailed  it. 
They  were  conquered  after  a  terrible  struggle  and  driven  back ;  but  they 
bore  with  them  captive  a  multitude  of  the  celestial  souls,  whom  they  in- 
stantly mixed  with  darkness  and  gross  matter.  The  good  God  built  this 
world  of  mingled  light  and  darkness  to  afford  these  imprisoned  souls  an 
opportunity  to  purge  themselves  and  be  restored  to  him.  In  arranging 
the  material  substances  to  form  the  earth,  a  mass  of  evil  fire,  with  no  par- 
ticle of  good  in  it,  was  found.  It  had  been  left  in  their  flight  by  the 
vanquished  princes  of  darkness.  This  was  cast  out  of  the  world  and 
shut  up  somewhere  in  the  dark  air,  and  is  the  Manichsean  hell,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  king  of  the  demons.  If  a  soul,  while  in  the  body, 
mortify  the  flesh,  observe  a  severe  ascetic  moral  discipline,  fix  its 
thoughts,  affections,  and  prayers  on  God  and  its  native  home,  it  will  on 
leaving  the  body  return  to  the  celestial  light.  But  if  it  neglect  these 
duties  and  become  more  deeply  entangled  in  the  toils  of  depraved  matter, 
it  is  cast  into  the  awful  fire  of  hell,  where  the  cleansing  flames  of  torture 
partially  purify  it;  and  then  it  is  born  again  and  put  on  a  new  trial.  If 
after  ten  successive  births — twice  in  each  of  five  diftbrent  forms — the  soul 
be  still  unreclaimed,  then  it  is  permanently  remanded  to  the  furnace  of 
hell.  At  last,  when  all  the  celestial  souls  seized  by  the  princes  of  dark- 
ness have  returned  to  God,  save  those  just  mentioned,  this  world  will 
be  burned.  Then  the  children  of  God  will  lead  a  life  of  everlasting 
blessedness  with  him  in  their  native  land  of  light ;  the  prince  of  evil, 
w^ith  his  fiends,  will  exist  wretchedly  in  their  original  realm  of  darkness. 
Then  all  those  souls  whose  salvation  is  hopeless  shall  be  drawn  out 
of  hell  and  be  placed  as  a  cordon  of  watchmen  and  a  phalanx  of  soldiers 
entirely  around  the  world  of  darkness,  to  guard  its  frontiers  forever  and 
to  see  that  its  miserable  inhabitants  never  again  come  forth  to  invade 
the  kingdom  of  light." 

The  Christian  after  Christ's  own  pattern,  trusting  that  when  the  soul 
left  the  body  it  would  find  a  home  in  some  other  realm  of  God's  universe 
where  its  experience  would  be  according  to  its  deserts,  capacity,  and 
fittedness,  sought  to  do  the  Father's  will  in  the  present,  and  for  the 
future  committed  himself  in  faith  and  love  to  the  Father's  disposal. 
The  apostolic  Christian,  conceiving  that  Christ  would  soon  return  to  raise 
the  dead  and  reward  his  own,  eagerly  looked  for  the  arrival  of  that  day, 
and  strove  that  he  might  be  among  the  saints  wlio,  delivered  or  exempt 
from  the  Had  can  imprisonment,  should  reign  with  the  triumphant 
Messiah  on  earth  and  accompany  him  back  to  heaven.      The  patristic 


«"  Banr,  Dm  ManichMlw-hp  RcliyionMyutem. 
«  Moshelm,  Comnv.,  111.  CcTvlwn,  lecVft,  Mr-W. 
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Christian,  looking  forward  to  the  divided  under-world  where  all  the  dead 
must  spend  the  interval  from  their  decease  to  the  general  resurrection, 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  Gehenna,  and  wrestled  and  prayed  that  his 
tarrying  might  he  in  Paradise  until  Christ  should  summon  his  chosen 
ones,  justified  from  the  great  tribunal,  to  the  Father's  presence.  The 
Mnnichff^n  Christian,  believing  the  soul  to  be  imprisoned  in  matter  by 
demons  who  fought  against  God  in  a  previous  life,  struggled,  by  fasting, 
thought,  prayer,  and  penance,  to  rescue  the  spirit  from  its  fleshly  en- 
tanglements, from  all  worldly  snares  and  illusions,  that  it  might  be 
freed  from  the  necessity  of  any  further  abode  in  a  material  body,  and, 
on  the  dissolution  of  its  present  tabernacle,  might  soar  to  its  native 
light  in  the  blissful  pleroma  of  eternal  being. 


CHAPTER    n. 

MKDIMYAL  DOCTRINE  OF   A   FUTURE  LIFE, 

The  period  of  time  covered  by  the  present  chapter  reaches  from  the 
close  of  the  tenth  century  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth, — ^from  the  first 
full  establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  theology  and  the  last  general 
expectation  of  the  immediate  end  of  the  world  to  the  commencing 
decline  of  mediseval  faith  and  the  successful  inauguration  of  the  Pro- 
testant Reformation.  The  principal  mental  characteristic  of  that  age, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  future  life,  was  fear.  **  Never," 
says  Michelet^  ''can  we  know  in  what  terrors  the  Middle  Age  lived/' 
There  was  all  abroad  a  living  fear  of  men,  fear  of  the  State,  fear  of  the 
Church,  fear  of  God,  fear  of  the  devil,  fear  of  hell,  fear  of  death.  Preach- 
ing consisted  very  much  in  the  invitation,  "  Submit  to  the  guidance  of 
the  C*hurch  while  you  live,"  enforced  by  the  threat,  *'or  you  shall  go  to 
hell  when  you  die."  Christianity  was  practically  reduced  to  some  cruel 
metaphysical  dogmas,  a  mechanical  device  for  rescuing  the  devil's  cap- 
tives from  him,  and  a  system  of  ritual  magic  in  the  hands  of  a  priesthood 
who  wielded  an  authority  of  supernatural  terrors  over  a  credulous  and 
shuddering  laity.  It  is  true  that  the  genuine  spirit  and  contents  of 
i  'hristianity  were  never  wholly  suppressed.  The  love  of  God,  the  blessed 
mediation  of  the  benignant  Jesus,  the  lowly  delights  of  the  Beatitudes, 
the  redeeming  assurance  of  pardon,  the  consoling,  triumphant  expecta- 
tion  of  heaven,  were  never  utterly  banished  even  from  the  believers  of 
the  Dark  Age.  Undoubtedly  many  a  guilty  but  repentant  soul  found 
forgiveness  and  rest,  many  a  meek  and  s]:)otless  breast  was  filled  with 
pious  rapture,  many  a  dying  disciple  was  comforted  and  inspiT^,  Vj  VYv^ 
good  tidings  prochumed  from  priestly  lips  even  then.     "Ko  do>]^^\>  V>dl^ 
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sacred  awe  and  guarded  peace  surrounding  their  precincts,  the  divine 
lessons  inculcated  within  their  walls,  the  pathetic  prayers  breathed  before 
their  altars,  the  traditions  of  saintly  men  and  women  who  bad  drawn 
angelio  visitants  down  to  their  cells  and  had  risen  long  ago  to  be  angels 
themselves,  the  strains  of  unearthly  melody  bearing  the  hearts  of  the 
kneeling  crowd  into  eternity, — no  doubt  these  often  made  cathedral  and 
convent  seem  "  islands  of  sanctity  amidst  the  wild,  roaring,  godless  sea 
of  the  world.*'  Still,  the  chief  general  feeling  of  the  time  in  relation  to 
the  future  life  was  unquestionably  fear  springing  from  belief, — the  wed- 
lock of  superstitious  faith  and  horror. 

During  the  six  centuries  now  under  review  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  theology  were  the  only  Christianity  publicly  recognised.  The  here- 
tics were  few  and  powerless,  and  the  papal  system  had  full  sway.  Since 
the  early  part  of  the  period  specified,  the  working  theology  of  the  Roman 
Church  has  undergone  but  few,  and,  as  pertaining  to  our  subject,  unim- 
portant, changes  or  developments.  Previous  to  that  time  her  doctrinal 
scheme  was  inchoate,  gradually  assimilating  foreign  elements  and  de- 
veloping itself  step  by  step.  The  principal  changes  now  concerning  us 
to  notice  in  the  passage  from  patristic  eschatology — as  deducible,  for  in- 
stance, from  the  works  of  Clirysostom,  or  as  seen  in  the  **  Apostles' 
Creed" — to  mediaeval  eschatologj^ — as  displayed  in  the  "Summa"  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  or  in  the  Catechism  of  Trent — are  these.  The  sup- 
posititious details  of  the  under-world  have  been  definitely  arranged  in 
greater  subdivision ;  heaven  has  been  opened  for  the  regular  admis- 
sion of  certain  souls ;  the  loose  notions  about  purgatory  have  been 
completed  and  consolidated ;  and  the  whole  combined  scheme  has  been 
organized  as  a  loorJdng  instrument  of  ecclesiastical  power  and  profit.  These 
changes  seem  to  have  been  wrought  out,  first,  by  continual  assimilations 
of  Christianity  to  paganism,*  both  in  doctrine  and  ceremony,  to  win 
over  the  heathen ;  and,  secondly,  by  modifications  and  growths  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  doctrinal  consistency  and  practical  eflficiency,— exi- 
gencies repeatedly  arising  from  philosophical  discussion  and  political 
opposition. 

The  degree  in  which  papal  Christianity  was  confonned  to  the  preju- 
dices and  customs  of  the  heathen  believers,  whose  allegiance  was  sought, 
is  astonishing.  It  extended  to  hundreds  of  particulars,  from  the  most 
fundamental  principles  of  theological  speculation  to  the  most  trivial 
details  of  ritual  service.  We  shall  mention  only  a  few  instances  of  this 
kind  immediately  belonging  to  the  subject  we  are  treating.  In  the  first 
place,  the  hierophant  in  the  i)agan  Mysteries,  and  the  initiatory  rites,  were 
the  prototypes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  the  ceremonies  under 
his  direction.*  Christian  baptism  was  made  to  be  the  same  as  the  pagan 
initiation :  both  were  supposed  to  cleanse  from  sin  and  to  secure  for  their 


I  MtddJetoD,  Letter  from  Rome,  showing  an  exact  conformity  between  Popery  aad 
*  Lobeck,  Aglaophamus,  lib.  i.  secL  ft.    Moft\x<i\m'%  Comm.,  cYi.  V.  wA.  la. 
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subject  a  better  fate  in  the  future  life :  they  were  both,  therefore,  some- 
times delayed  until  just  before  death.*  The  custom  of  initiating  children 
into  the  Mysteries  was  also  common,  as  infant  baptism  became.*  When 
the  public  treasury  was  low,  the  magistrates  sometimes  raised  a  fund  by 
recourse  to  the  initiating  fees  of  the  Mysteries,  as  the  Christian  popes 
afterwards  collected  money  from  the  sale  of  pardons. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Roman  Catholic  canonization  was  the  same  as 
the  pagan  apotheosis.  Among  the  Gentiles,  the  mass  of  mankind  were 
supposed  to  descend  to  Hades  at  death ;  but  a  few  favored  ones  were 
raised  to  the  sky,  deified,  and  a  sort  of  worship  paid  to  them.  So  the 
Roman  Church  taught  that  nearly  all  souls  passed  to  the  subterranean 
nlxKles,  but  that  martyrs  and  saints  were  admitted  to  heaven  and  might 
lawfully  be  prayed  to.* 

Thirdly,  the  heathen  under-world  was  subdivided  into  several  regions, 
wherein  different  persons  were  disposed  according  to  their  deserts.  The 
worst  criminals  were  in  the  everlasting  penal  fire  of  Tartarus ;  the  best 
heroes  and  sages  were  in  the  calm  meadows  of  Elysium;  the  hapless 
children  were  detained  in  the  dusky  borders  outside  the  grim  realm  of 
torture;  and  there  was  a  purgatorial  place  where  those  not  too  guilty 
were  cleansed  from  their  stains.  In  like  manner,  the  Romanist  theo- 
logians divided  the  under-world  into  four  parts :  hell  for  the  final  abode 
of  the  stubbornly  wicked ;  one  limbo  for  the  painless,  contented  tarrying 
of  the  good  patriarchs  who  died  before  the  advent  of  Christ  had  made 
salvation  possible,  and  another  limbo  for  the  sad  and  pallid  resting-place 
of  those  children  who  died  unbaptized ;  purgatory,  in  which  expiation  is 
offered  in  agony  for  sins  committed  on  earth  and  unatoned  for.* 

Before  proceeding  further,  we  must  trace  the  prevalence  and  progress 
of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  a  little  as  it  was  known  before  its  embodi- 
ment in  mediseval  mythology,  and  then  as  it  was  embodied  there.  The 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Hindu  hell  was  that  a  certain  amount  of 
vuffering  undergone  there  would  expiate  a  certain  amount  of  guilt  in- 
curred here.  When  the  disembodied  soul  had  endured  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  retributive  and  purifying  pain,  it  was  loosed,  and  sent  on 
earth  in  a  new  body.  It  was  likewise  a  Hindu  belief  that  the  souls  of 
deceased  parents  might  be  assisted  out  of  this  purgatorial  woe  by  the 
prayers  and  offerings  of  their  surviving  children.^  The  same  doctrine 
was  held  by  the  Persians.  They  believed  souls  could  be  released  from 
purgatory  by  the  prayers,  sacrifices,  and  good  deeds  of  righteous  surviv- 
ing descendants  and  friends.  "  Zoroaster  said  he  could,  by  prayer,  send 
any  one  he  chose  to  heaven  or  to  hell."'  Such  representations  are  found 
obscurely  in  the  Vendidad  and  more  fully  in  the  Bundehesh.     The 


«  WarimrtoD,  Dlr.  Leg.,  book  il.  sect.  4.  *  Terence,  Pbormlo,  «ct  L  aome  L 

•  Oooncfl  of  Trrat,  atm.  rt  can.  xxz.    8e».  zzt.  :  Decree  on  Inrocation  of  Saint*. 

•  Sea  MUoMB,  HiaL  Latin  Christianity,  book  xIt.  ch.  iL 

7  See  lefcranwa  to  "Sraddha**  in  index  to  Tishnn  Ponuw. 

•  AtkiMNi*8  trana.  of  tba  Bbib-NimOh  p.  886, 
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Persian  doctrine  that  the  living  had  power  to  affect  tlie  condition  of  the 
dead  is  further  indicated  in  the  fact  that,  from  a  belief  that  married  per- 
sons were  peculiarly  happy  in  the  future  state,  they  often  hired  persons 
to  be  espoused  to  such  of  their  relatives  as  had  died  in  celibacy.*  The 
doctrine  of  purgatory  was  known  and  accepted  among  the  Jews  too.  In 
tlie  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  we  read  the  following  account : — "  Judas 
sent  two  thousand  pieces  of  silver  to  Jerusalem  to  defi'ay  the  expense  of 
&  sin-offering  to  be  offered  for  the  sins  of  those  who  were  slain, — doing 
therein  very  well  and  honestly,  in  that  he  was  mindful  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. For  if  he  had  not  hoped  that  they  who  were  slain  should  rise 
again,  it  had  been  superfluous  and  vain  to  pray  for  the  dead.  Whereupon 
he  made  an  atonement  for  the  dead,  that  they  might  be  delivered  from 
sin."^®  The  Rabbins  taught  that  children  by  sin-offerings  could  help 
their  parents  out  of  their  misery  in  the  infernal  world."  They  taught, 
furthermore,  that  all  souls  except  holy  ones,  like  those  of  Rabbi  Akiba 
and  his  disciples,  must  lave  themselves  in  the  fire-river  of  Gehenna;  that 
therein  they  shall  be  like  salamanders  ;  that  the  just  shall  soon  be 
cleansed  in  the  fire-river,  but  the  wicked  shall  be  lastingly  burned." 
Again,  we  find  this  doctrine  prevailing  among  the  Romans.  In  the  great 
Forum  was  a  stone  called  "  Lapis  Manalis,"  described  by  Festus,  which 
was  supposed  to  cover  the  entrance  to  hell.  This  was  solemnly  liftetl 
three  times  a  year,  in  order  to  let  tliose  souls  flow  u[)  wliose  sins  had  been 
purged  away  by  their  tortures  or  had  been  remitted  in  consideration  of 
the  offerings  and  services  i)aid  for  them  by  the  living.  Virgil  describes 
how  souls  are  purified  by  the  action  of  wind,  water,  and  fire."  The 
feast-day  of  jDurgatory  observed  by  papal  Rome  corresponds  to  the 
Lemuria  celebrated  by  pagan  Rome,  and  rests  on  the  same  doctrinal 
basis.  In  the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe  at  the  present  time,  on  All 
Saints'  Day,  festoons  of  sweet-smelling  flowers  are  hung  on  the  tomb- 
stones, and  the  people  kneeling  there  repeat  the  prayer  prescril>ed  for 
releasing  the  souls  of  their  relatives  and  friends  from  the  plagues  of  pur- 
gatory. There  is  a  notable  coincidence  between  the  Buddhist  and 
the  Romanist  usages.  Throughout  the  Chinese  Empire,  during  the 
seventh  moon  of  every  year,  j)rayers  are  offered  up — accompanied  by 
illuminations  and  other  rites — for  the  release  of  souls  in  purgatory.  At 
these  times  the  Buddhist  priests  hang  up  largo  pictures,  showing  forth 
the  frightful  scenes  in  the  other  world,  to  induce  the  people  to  pay  thew 
money  for  prayers  in  behalf  of  their  suffering  relatives  and  friends  in 
purgatory." 

Traces  of  belief  in  a  purgatory  early  appear  among  the  Christians. 
Many  of  the  gravest  Fathers  of  the  first  five  centuries  naturally  con- 


^  Richardson,  Disacrtatioo  on  the  Langungc,  Literature,  and  Manners  of  the  Eastern  NatiooB,  p. 
347. 
M  Gap.  xii.  42-45.  n  Eisenmenger,  Entdecktcs  Jndentbam,  th.  U.  kap.  ri.  8. 3(7. 

u  KabbalH  Denudata,  torn.  ii.  pars.  i.  pp.  108. 109, 113.  ><  ^Eneid,  Ith.  xi.  1. 738. 

"  Asiatic  Joarnal,  1840,  p.  210,  note 
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ceived  and  taught, — as  is  indeed  intrinsically  reasonable, — ^that  after 
death  some  souls  will  be  punished  for  their  sins  until  they  are  cleansed, 
and  then  will  be  released  from  pain.  The  Manicheeans  imagined  that  all 
souls,  before  returning  to  their  native  heaven,  must  be  borne  first  to  the 
moon,  where  with  good  waters  they  would  be  washed  pure  from  outward 
filth,  and  then  to  the  sun,  where  they  would  be  purged  by  good  fires 
from  every  inward  stain.^^  After  these  lunar  and  solar  lustrations,  they 
were  fit  for  the  eternal  world  of  light.  But  the  conception  of  purgatory 
as  it  was  held  by  the  early  Christians,  whether  orthodox  Fathers  or 
heretical  sects,  was  merely  the  just  and  necessary  result  of  applying  to 
the  subject  of  future  punishment  the  two  ethical  ideas  that  punishment 
should  partake  of  degrees  proportioned  to  guilt,  and  that  it  should  be 
restorative.  Jeremy  Taylor  conclusively  argues  that  the  prayers  for  the 
dead  used  by  the  early  Christians  do  not  imply  any  belief  in  the  Popish 
purgatory.^*  The  severity  and  duration  of  the  sufferings  of  the  dead 
were  not  supposed  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  living, — either  their  rela- 
tives or  the  clergy, — ^but  to  depend  on  the  moral  and  physical  fiicts  of 
the  case  according  to  justice  and  necessity,  qualified  only  by  the  mercy 
of  God. 

Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  sixth  century, — either  borrowing  some 
of  the  more  objectionable  features  of  the  purgatory-doctrine  previously 
held  by  the  heathen,  or  else  devising  the  same  things  himself  from  a 
perception  of  the  striking  adaptedness  of  such  notions  to  secure  an  envi- 
able power  to  the  Church,— constructed,  established,  and  gave  working 
efiiciency  to  the  dogmatic  scheme  of  purgatory  ever  since  firmly  defended 
by  the  papal  adherents  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system.^' 
The  doctrine  as  matured  and  promulgated  by  Gregory,  giving  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Church  an  almost  unlimited  power  over  purgatory, 
rapidly  grew  into  favor  with  the  clergy  and  sank  with  general  convic- 
tion into  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  laity.  Venerable  Bede,  in  the  eighth 
century,  gives  a  long  account  of  the  fully-developed  doctrine  concerning 
purgatory,  hell,  paradise,  auid  heaven.  It  is  narrated  in  the  form  of  a 
virion  seen  by  I>rithelm,  who,  in  a  trance,  visits  the  regions  which,  on  his 
return,  he  describes.  The  whole  thing  is  gross,  literal,  horrible,  closely 
resembling  several  well-known  descriptions  given  under  similar  circum- 
stances and  preserved  in  ancient  heathen  writers.^®  The  Church,  seeing 
how  admirably  this  instrument  was  calculated  to  promote  her  interest 
and  deepen  her  power,  left  hardly  any  means  untried  to  enlarge  its  sweep 
and  intensify  its  operation.  Accordingly,  from  the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  no  doctrine  was  so  central,  prominent,  and  effective  in  the  com- 
mon teaching  and  practice  of  the  Churcli,  no  fear  was  so  widely  spread 


^  Mcwhcim,  Comni.,  III.  Century,  noct.  40,  note  3. 
>*  Dbraaaivo  from  Popery,  part  ii.  book  iL  aect  2. 
>7  Edgpur,  Variation*  uf  Iiopery,  ch.  xvL 
M  Hbt.  Ccc:,  lib.  r.  cap.  xli.    8eu  alM>  lib.  iU.  cap.  xix. 
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and  vividly  felt  in  the  bosom  of  Christendom,  as  the  doctrine  and  the 
fear  of  purgatory. 

The  Romanist  theory  of  man's  condition  in  the  future  life  is  this,  in 
brief.  By  the  sin  of  Adam,  heaven  was  closed  against  him  and  all  his 
posterity,  and  the  devil  acquired  a  right  to  shut  up  their  disembodied 
souls  in  the  under-world.  In  consequence  of  the  "original  sin"  trans- 
mitted from  Adam,  every  human  being,  besides  suffering  the  other  woes 
flowing  from  sin,  was  helplessly  doomed  to  the  under-world  after  death. 
In  addition  to  this  penalty,  each  one  must  also  answer  for  his  own  per- 
sonal sins.  Christ  died  to  "deliver  mankind  from  sin,"  "discharge  the 
jmnishment  due  them,"  and  "rescue  them  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
devil. '*  He  "descended  into  the  under-world,"  "subdued  the  devil," 
"despoiled  the  depths,"  "rescued  the  Fathers  and  just  souls,"  and 
"opened  heaven."*'  "Until  he  rose,  heaven  was  shut  against  every  child 
of  Adam,  as  it  still  is  to  those  who  die  indebted."  "The  price  paid  by 
the  Son  of  God  far  exceeded  our  debts."  The  surplus  balance  of  merits, 
together  with  the  merits  accruing  from  the  supererogatory  good  works  of 
the  saints  and  from  the  Divine  sacrifice  continually  offered  anew  by  the 
sacrament  of  the  mass,  constituted  a  reserved  treasure  upon  which  the 
Church  was  authorized  to  draw  in  behalf  of  any  one  she  chose  to  favor. 
The  localities  of  the  future  life  were  these  r® — Limbus  Patrum,  or  Abra- 
ham's Bosom,  a  place  of  peace  and  waiting,  where  the  good  went  who 
died  before  Christ ;  Limbus  Infantum,  a  mild,  palliated  hell,  where  the 
children  go  who,  since  Christ,  have  died  unbaptized ;  Purgatory,  where 
all  sinners  suffer  until  they  are  purified,  or  are  redeemed  by  the  Church, 
or  until  the  last  day ;  Hell,  or  Gehenna,  whither  the  hopelessly  wicked 
have  always  been  condemned  ;  and  Heaven,  whither  the  spotlessly  good 
have  been  admitted  since  the  ascension  of  Jesus.  At  the  day  of  judg- 
ment the  few  human  souls  who  have  reached  Paradise,  together  with  the 
multitudes  that  crowd  the  regions  of  Gehenna,  Purgatory,  and  Limbo, 
will  reassume  their  bodies :  the  intermediate  states  will  then  be  destroyed, 
and  when  their  final  sentence  is  pronounced  all  will  depart  forever, — the 
acquitted  into  heaven,  the  condemned  into  hell.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
poor  victims  of  purgatory,  by  the  prayers  of  the  living  for  them,  by  the 
transfer  of  good  works  to  their  account, — above  all,  by  the  celebration 
of  masses  in  their  behalf, — may  be  relieved,  rescued,  translated  to  para- 
dise. The  words  breathed  by  the  spirit  of  the  murdered  King  of  Den- 
mark in  the  ears  of  the  horror-stricken  Hamlet  paint  the  popular  belief 
of  that  age  in  regard  to  the  grisly  realm  where  guilty  souls  were  plied 
with  horrors  whereof,  but  that  they  were  forbidden 

"  To  tell  the  secrets  of  their  prison-house. 
They  could  a  tale  unfold  whoso  lightest  word 


w  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
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Would  harrow  up  thy  soul,  freozo  thy  young  blood, 
Make  thy  two  eyes,  liko  stan,  start  from  their  spheres, 

Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  rtsaA«i  — d  ^  njmAA^ 

'  Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine."  f 

A  few  specimens  of  the  stories  embodying  the  ideas  and  superstitions 
current  in  the  Middle  Age  may  better  illustrate  the  characteristic  belief 
of  the  time  than  much  abstract  description.  An  unquestioning  faith  in 
the  personality,  visibility,  and  extensive  agency  of  the  devil  was  almost 
universal.  Ascetics,  saints,  bishops,  peasants,  philosophers,  kings,  Gregory 
the  Great,  Martin  Luther,  all  testified  that  they  had  often  seen  him.  The 
niedifeval  conception  of  the  devil  was  sometimes  comical,  sometimes 
awful.  Grimm  says,  **  He  was  Jewish,  heathenish,  Christian,  idolatrous, 
elfish,  titanic,  spectral,  all  at  once."  lie  was  "a  soul-snatching  wolf,"  a 
"hell-hound,"  a  "whirlwind  hammer;"  now  an  infernal  "parody  of  God" 
with  "a  mother  who  mimics  the  Virgin  Mary,"  and  now  the  "imper- 
sonated soul  of  evil.""  The  well-known  story  of  Faust  and  the  Devil, 
which  in  so  many  forms  spread  through  Christendom,  is  so  deeply  signifi- 
cant of  the  faith  and  life  of  the  age  in  which  it  arose  that  a  volume 
would  be  required  to  unfold  all  its  import.  There  was  an  old  tradition 
that  the  students  of  necromancy  or  the  black  art,  on  reaching  a  certain 
pitch  of  proficiency,  were  obliged  to  run  through  a  subterranean  hall, 
where  the  devil  literally  c;iught  the  hindmost  unless  he  sped  so  swiftly 
that  the  arch-enemy  could  only  seize  his  shmlow,  and  in  that  case,  a  verita- 
ble Peter  Schlemihl,  he  never  cast  a  shadow  afterwards !  A  man  stood 
by  his  furnace  one  day  casting  eyes  for  buttons.  The  devil  came  up  and 
asked  what  he  was  doihg,  "Casting  eyes,"  replied  the  man.  "Can  you 
cast  a  x»air  for  me?"  quoth  the  devil.  "That  I  can,"  says  the  man:  "will 
you  have  them  large  or  small?"  "Oh,  veiy  large,"  answered  the  devil. 
He  then  ties  the  fiend  on  a  bench  and  pours  tlie  molten  lead  into  his  eyes. 
Up  jumps  the  devil,  with  the  bench  on  his  back,  flees  howling,  and  has 
never  been  seen  since !  There  was  also  in  wide  circulation  a  wild  legend 
to  the  effect  that  a  man  made  a  compact  with  the  devil  on  the  condition 
that  he  should  secure  a  new  victim  for  hell  once  in  a  century.  As  long 
as  he  did  this  he  should  enjoy  life,  riches,  power,  and  a  limited  ubiquity; 
but  failing  a  fresh  victim  at  the  end  of  each  hundred  years  his  own  soul 
should  l)e  the  forfeit.  He  lived  four  or  five  centuries,  and  then,  in  spite 
of  his  most  desperate  efforts,  was  disappointed  of  his  expected  victim  on 
the  last  night  of  the  century;  and  when  the  clock  struck  twelve  the 
devil  burst  into  his  castle  on  a  black  steed  and  bore  him  off  in  a  storm 
of  lightning  amidst  the  crash  of  thunders  and  the  shrieks  of  fiends. 
St.  Britius  once  during  ma<^s  saw  the  devil  in  church  taking  account  of 
the  sins  the  congregation  were  committing.  He  covered  the  parchment 
all  over,  and,  afraid  of  forgetting  some  of  the  offences,  seized  the  scroll 
in  his  teeth  and  claws  to  stretch  it  out.  It  snapped,  and  his  head  was 
smartly  bumped  against  the  wall.    St.  Britius  laughed  aloud.    Tlio  oiH- 

B  Dentscbe  Uytboii^ef  cap.  xxziii. :  TeuiibL 
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elating  priest  rebuked  him,  but,  on  being  told  what  had  happ>ened,  im- 
proved the  accident  for  the  edification  of  his  hearers."  On  the  bursting 
of  a  certain  glacier  on  the  Alps,  it  is  said  the  devil  was  seen  swimming 
down  the  Rhone  with  a  drawn  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  golden  ball  in 
the  other:  coming  opposite  the  town  of  Martigny,  he  cried,  "Rise,"  and 
instantly  the  obedient  river  swelled  above  its  banks  and  destroyed  the 
town,  which  is  yet  in  ruins. 

Ignes-fatui,  hovering  about  marshes  and  misty  places,  were  thought  to 
be  the  spirits  of  unbaptized  children  endeavoring  to  guide  travellers  to 
the  nearest  water.  A  kindred  fancy  also  heard  a  spectral  pack,  called 
"yell-hounds,"  afterwards  corrupted  to  "hell-hounds,"  comiX)sed  of  the 
souls  of  unbaptized  children,  which  could  not  rest,  but  roamed  and  howled 
through  the  woods  all  night.^ 

In  the  year  1171,  Silo,  a  philosopher,  imj^lored  a  dying  pupil  of  his  to 
oome  back  and  reveal  his  state  in  tlie  other  world.  A  few  days  after  his 
death  the  scholar  appeared  in  a  cowl  consisting  of  flames  of  fire  and  en- 
tirely covered  with  logical  propasitions.  lie  told  iSilo  that  ho  was  from 
purgatory,  tliat  the  cowl  weighed  on  him  worse  than  a  tower,  and  said 
he  was  doomed  to  wear  it  for  the  pride  he  took  in  sophisms.  As  he  thus 
spoke  he  let  fall  a  drop  of  sweat  on  his  master's  hand,  piercing  it  through. 
The  next  day  Silo  said  to  his  scholars,  "I  leave  croaking  to  frogs,  cawing 
to  crows,  and  vain  things  to  the  vain,  and  hie  me  to  the  logic  which 
fears  not  death." 

"  Linquo  cxMX  ran»,  eras  corvis,  vanAqne  vanU, 
Ad  l()giceu  pergo  quae  uiurtis  non  timet  ergo."^ 

In  the  long,  quaint  poem,  "Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers 
Ploughman,"  written  probably  by  Robert  Langland  about  the  year  1362, 
there  are  many  things  illustrative  of  our  subject.  "I,  Trojanus,  a  true 
knight,  after  death  was  condemned  to  hell  for  dying  unbaptized.  But, 
on  account  of  my  mercy  and  truth  in  administering  the  laws,  the  pope 
wished  me  to  be  saved ;  and  God  mercifully  heard  him  and  saved  me 
without  the  help  of  masses."-^  "Ever  since  the  fall  of  Adam,  Age  has 
shaken  the  Tree  of  Human  Life,  and  the  devil  has  gathered  the  fruit 
into  hell."*  The  author  gives  a  most  spirited  account  of  Christ's  descent 
into  the  under-world  after  his  death,  his  battle  with  the  devils  there,  his 
triumph  ov^r  them,  his  rescue  of  Adam,  and  other  particulars.*'  In  this 
poem,  as  in  nearly  all  the  extant  productions  of  that  period,  there  are 
copious  evidences  of  the  extent  and  power  of  the  popular  faith  in  th« 
devil  and  in  purgatory,  and  in  their  close  connection  with  the  present 
life, — a  faith  nourishingly  embodied  in  thousands  of  singular  tales. 
Thomas  Wright  has  collected  many  of  these  in  his  antiquarian  works. 
He  relates  an  amusing  incident  that  once  befell  a  minstrel  who  had  been 
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borne  into  hell  by  a  devil.  The  devils  went  forth  in  a  troop  to  ensnare 
souls  on  earth.  Lucifer  left  the  minstrel  in  charge  of  the  infernal  regions, 
promising,  if  he  let  no  souls  escape,  to  treat  him  on  the  return  with  a  fat 
monk  roasted,  or  a  usurer  dressed  with  hot  sauce.  But  while  the  fiends 
were  away  St.  Peter  came,  in  disguise,  and  allured  the  minstrel  to  play 
at  dice,  and  to  stake  the  souls  which  were  in  torture  under  his  care. 
Peter  won,  and  carried  them  off  in  triumph.  The  devils,  coming  back 
and  finding  the  fires  all  out  and  hell  empty,  kicked  the  hapless  minstrel 
out,  and  Lucifer  swore  a  big  oath  that  no  minstrel  should  ever  darken 
the  door  of  hell  again  I 

The  mediffival  belief  in  a  future  life  was  practically  concentrated,  for 
the  most  part,  around  the  ideas  of  Satan,  purgatory,  the  last  judgment, 
hell.  The  faith  in  Christ,  God,  heaven,  was  much  rarer  and  less  influ<> 
ential.  Neander  says,  "  The  inmost  distinction  of  mediaeval  experience 
was  an  awful  sense  of  another  life  and  an  invisible  world."  A  most 
piteous  illustration  of  the  conjoined  faith  and  fear  of  that  age  is  fur^ 
nished  by  an  old  dialogue  between  the  "  Soul  and  the  Body"  recently 
edited  by  Halliwell,  an  expression  of  humble  trust  and  crouching  horror 
irresistibly  pathetic  in  its  simplicity.^  A  flood  of  revealing  light  is 
given  as  to  the  energy  with  which  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  impressed 
itself  on  the  popular  mind,  by  the  two  facts,  first,  that  the  Council  of 
Auxerre,  in  1578,  prohibited  the  administration  of  the  eucharist  to  the 
dead;  and,  secondly,  that  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  "  crosses 
of  absolution" — that  is,  crosses  cut  out  of  sheet  load,  with  the  formula 
of  absolution  engraved  on  them — were  quite  commonly  buried  with  the 
dead.*  The  eager  sincerity  of  the  mediaeval  belief  in  another  life  is 
attested,  too.  by  the  correspondence  of  the  representations  of  the  dead 
in  their  legends  to  the  appearance,  disposition,  and  pursuits  they  had  in 
life.  No  oblivious  draught,  no  pure  spiritualization,  had  freed  the  de- 
parted souls  from  earthly  bonds  and  associations.  Light  pretexts  drew 
them  back  to  their  wonted  haunts.  A  buried  treasure  allowed  them  no 
rest  till  they  had  led  some  one  to  raise  it.  An  unfinished  task,  an  un- 
cancelled obligation,  forced  them  again  to  the  upper-world.  In  ruined 
castles  the  ghosts  of  knights,  in  their  accustomed  habiliments,  held  tour- 
naments and  carousals.  The  priest  read  mass ;  the  hunter  pursued  his 
game ;  the  spectre-robber  fell  on  the  benighted  traveller.*^  It  is  hard  for 
us  now  to  reproduce,  even  in  imagination,  the  fervid  and  frightful  ear- 
nestness of  the  popular  faith  of  the  Middle  Age  in  the  ramifying 
agency  of  the  devil  and  in  the  horrors  of  purgatory.  We  will  try  to 
do  it,  in  some  degree,  by  a  series  of  illustrations  aiming  to  show  at  once 
how  prevalent  such  a  belief  and  fear  were,  and  how  they  became  so 
prevalent. 
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First,  we  may  specify  the  teaching  of  the  Church  whose  authority  in 
spiritual  concerns  bore  almost  unquestioned  sway  over  the  minds  of  more 
than  eighteen  generations.  By  the  logical  subtleties  of  her  scholastic 
theologians,  by  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  her  popular  preachers,  by  the 
frantic  ravings  of  her  fanatic  devotees,  by  the  parading  proclamation 
of  her  innumerable  pretended  miracles,  by  the  imposing  ceremonies  of 
Ler  dramatic  ritual, — almost  visibly  opening  heaven  and  hell  to  the  over- 
awed congregation, — by  her  wonder-working  use  of  the  relics  of  martyrs 
and  saints  to  exorcise  demons  from  the  possessed  and  to  heal  the  sick, 
and  by  her  anathemas  against  all  who  were  supposed  to  be  hostile  to  her 
formulas,  she  infused  the  ideas  of  her  doctrinal  system  into  the  intellect, 
heart,  and  fancy  of  the  common  people,  and  nourished  the  collateral 
horrors,  until  every  wave  of  her  wand  convulsed  the  world.  In  a  pas- 
toral letter  addressed  to  the  Carlovingian  prince  Louis,  the  grandson  of 
Charlemagne, — a  letter  probably  composed  by  the  famous  Hinprnar, 
bearing  date  858,  and  signed  by  the  Bishops  of  Rheims  and  Rouen, — a 
Gallic  synod  authoritatively  declared  that  Charles  Martel  was  damned ; 
**  that  on  the  opening  of  his  tomb  the  spectators  were  afifrighted  by  a 
smell  of  fire  and  the  aspect  of  a  horrid  dnigon,  and  that  a  saint  of  the 
times  was  indulged  with  a  pleasant  vision  of  the  soul  and  body  of  this 
great  hero  burning  to  all  eternity  in  the  abyss  of  hell."  A  tremendous 
impulse,  vivifying  and  emi)hasizing  the  eschatological  notions  of  the 
time, — ^an  imj^ulse  whose  effects  did  not  cease  when  it  died, — was  im- 
parted by  tliat  frightful  epidemic  expectation  of  the  impending  end  of 
the  world  which  wellnigh  universally  prevailed  in  Christendom  about 
the  year  1000.  Many  of  the  charters  given  at  that  time  commence  with 
the  words,  "  As  the  world  is  now  drawing  to  a  close. "^*  This  expectation 
drew  additional  strength  from  the  unutterable  sufferings — famine,  op- 
pression, pestilence,  war,  superstition — then  weighing  on  the  people. 
"The  idea  of  the  end  of  the  world," — we  quote  from  Michelet, — **sad  as 
that  world  was,  was  at  once  the  hope  and  the  terror  of  the  Middle  Age. 
Look  at  those  antique  statues  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  mute, 
meager,  their  pinched  and  stiffened  lineaments  grinning  with  a  look  of 
living  suffering  allied  to  the  repulsiveness  of  deiith.  See  how  they  im- 
plore, with  clasped  hands,  that  desired  yet  dreaded  moment  when  the 
resurrection  shall  redeem  them  from  their  unspeakable  sorrows  and 
raise  them  from  nothingness  into  existence  and  from  the  grave  to 
God.'' 

Furthermore,  this  superstitious  character  of  the  media?val  belief  in  the 
future  life  acquired  breadth  and  intensity  from  the  profound  general 
ignorance  and  trembling  credulousness  of  that  whole  period  on  all  sub- 
jects. It  was  an  age  of  marvels,  romances,  fears,  when  every  landscape 
of  life  "  wore  a  strange  hue,  as  if  seen  through  the  sombre  medium  of  a 
stained  casement."   While  congregations  knelt  in  awe  beneath  the  lifted 
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I  tost,  and  the  image  of  the  dying  Savior  stretched  on  the  rood  glim- 
mer od  til  rough  clouds  of  incense,  perhaps  an  army  of  Flagellants  would 
march  by  the  cathedral,  shouting,  "  The  end  of  the  world  is  at  hand !" 
filling  the  streets  with  the  echoes  of  their  torture  as  they  lashed  their 
naked  backs  with  knotted  cords  wet  with  blood ;  and  no  soul  but  must 
shudder  with  the  infection  of  horror  as  the  dreadful  notes  of  the  **  Dies 
Ir<e''  went  sounding  through  the  air.  The  narratives  of  the  desert  Fathers, 
the  miracles  wrought  in  convent-cells,  the  visions  of  pillar-saints,  the 
thrilling  accompaniments  of  the  Crusades,  and  other  kindred  influences, 
made  the  world  a  perpetual  mirage.  The  belching  of  a  volcano  was  the 
vomit  of  uneasy  hell.  The  devil  stood  before  every  tempted  man* 
Ghosts  walked  in  every  nightly  dell.  Ghastly  armies  were  seen  contend- 
ing where  the  aurora  borealis  hung  out  its  bloody  banners.  The  Huns 
under  Attila,  ravaging  Southern  Europe,  were  thought  to  be  literal 
demons  who  had  made  an  irruption  from  the  pit.  The  metaphysician 
was  in  peril  of  the  stake  as  a  heretic,  the  natural  philosopher  as  a 
magician.  A  belief  in  witchcraft  and  a  trust  in  ordeals  were  universal, 
even  from  Pope  Eugenius,  who  introduced  the  trial  by  cold  water,  and 
King  James,  who  wrote  volumes  on  magic,  to  the  humblest  monk  who 
shuddered  when  passing  the  church-crypt,  and  the  simplest  peasant  who 
quaked  in  his  homeward  path  at  seeing  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  "  Denounced 
by  the  preacher  and  consigned  to  the  flames  by  the  judge,  the  wizard 
received  secret-service-money  from  the  Cabinet  to  induce  him  to  destroy 
tlie  hostile  armament  as  it  sailed  before  the  wind."  As  a  vivid  writer 
has  well  said,  '*  A  gloomy  mist  of  credulity  enwrapped  the  cathedral  and 
the  hall  of  justice,  the  cottage  and  the  throne.  In  the  dank  shadows  of 
the  universal  ignorance  a  thousand  superstitions,  like  foul  animals  of 
night,  were  propagated  and  nourished. '' 

The  beliefs  and  excitements  of  the  mediaeval  period  partook  of  a  sort 
of  epidemic  character,  diffusing  and  working  like  a  contagion.'^  There 
were  numberless  throngs  of  pilgrims  to  famous  shrines,  immense  crowds 
about  the  localities  of  popular  legends,  relics,  or  special  grace.  In  the 
magnetic  sphere  of  such  a  fervid  and  credulous  multitude,  filled  with  the 
kindling  interaction  of  enthusiasm,  of  course  prodigies  would  abound, 
fables  would  flourish,  and  faith  would  be  doubly  generated  and  fortified. 
In  commemoration  of  a  miraculous  act  of  virtue  performed  by  St,  Francis, 
the  pope  offered  to  all  who  should  enter  the  church  at  Assisi  between  the 
eve  of  the  Ist  and  the  eve  of  the  2d  of  August  each  year — that  being  the 
anniversary  of  the  saint's  achievement — ti  free  pardon  for  all  the  sins  com- 
mittiMi  by  them  since  their  baptism.  More  than  sixty  thousand  pilgrims 
sometimes  flocked  thither  on  that  day.  Every  year  some  were  crushed 
to  death  in  the  suffocating  pressure  at  the  entrance  of  the  church. 
Nearly  two  thousand  friars  walked  in  procession ;  and  for  a  series  of 
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years  the  pilgrimage  to  Portiuncula  might  have  vied  with  that  to  the 
temple  of  Juggernaut/'" 

Nothing  tends  more  to  strengthen  any  given  belief  than  to  see  it 
everj'whcre  carried  into  practice  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  it.  Thus 
was  it  with  the  mediaeval  doctrine  of  the  future  life.  Its  applications  and 
results  were  constantly  and  universally  thrust  into  notice  by  the  sale  of 
indulgences  and  the  launching  of  excommunications.  Early  in  the  ninth 
century,  Charlemagne  complained  that  the  bishops  and  abbots  forced 
property  from  foolish  people  by  promises  and  threats : — "  Suadtndo  de 
cwlesHs  regrd  heaAtudine^  eomminando  de  cUemo  supplicio  in/emi.*'^  The  rival 
mendicant  orders,  the  Franciscans  and  the  Dominicans,  acquired  great 
riches  and  power  by  the  traffic  in  indulgences.  They  even  had  the  im- 
pudence to  affirm  that  the  members  of  their  orders  were  privileged  above 
all  other  men  in  the  next  world.  Milton  alludes  to  those  who  credited 
these  monstrous  assumptions : — 

"  And  thoy  who,  to  bo  Bare  of  Paradise, 
Dying,  pat  on  the  w(>cd8  of  Dominic, 
Or  in  Franciscan  think  to  pass  disgnised.'' 

The  Council  of  Basle  censured  the  claim  of  the  Franciscan  monks  that 
their  founder  annually  descended  to  purgatory  and  led  thence  to  heaven 
the  souls  of  all  those  who  had  belonged  to  his  order.  The  Carmelites 
also  asserted  that  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared  to  Simon  Stockius,  the  gene- 
ral of  their  order,  and  gave  him  a  solemn  promise  that  the  soals  of  snch 
as  left  the  world  with  the  Carmelite  scapulary  upon  their  shoulders 
should  be  infallibly  preserved  from  eternal  damnation.  Mosheim  B&ys 
that  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  was  an  open  defender  of  this  ridiculoos 
fiction.^ 

If  any  one  would  appreciate  the  full  mediaeval  doctrine  of  the  fdtiire 
life,  whether  with  respect  to  the  hair-drawn  scholastic  metaphysics  by 
which  it  was  defended,  or  with  respect  to  the  concrete  forms  in  which  the 
popular  apprehension  held  it,  let  him  read  the  Divina  Commedia  of 
Dante ;  for  it  is  all  there.  Whoso  with  adequate  insight  and  sympathy 
peruses  the  pages  of  the  immortal  Florentine — at  whom  the  people 
pointed  as  he  walked  the  streets,  and  said,  "  There  goes  the  man  who  has 
been  in  hell" — will  not  fail  to  perceive  with  what  a  profound  sincerity 
the  popular  breast  shuddered  responsive  to  ecclesiastical  threats  and 
purgatorial  woes. 

The  tremendous  moral  power  of  this  solitary  work  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  series  of  terrific  and  fascinating  tableaux,  embodying  the  idea  of 
inflexible  poetic  justice  impartially  administered  upon  king  and  yarlet, 
pope  and  beggar,  oi)pressor  and  victim,  projected  amidst  the  unalterable 
necessities  of  eternity,  and  moving  athwart  the  lurid  abyss  and  the  azure 
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cope  with  an  intense  distinctness  that  sears  the  gazer's  eyeballs.  The 
Divina  Commedia,  with  a  wonderful  truth,  also  reflects  the  feeling  of  the 
age  when  it  was  written  in  this  respect, — that  there  is  a  grappling  force 
of  attraction,  a  compelling  realism,  about  its  **  Purgatory"  and  "  Hell'' 
which  are  to  be  sought  in  vain  in  the  delineations  of  its  "  Paradise."  The 
mediaeval  belief  in  a  future  life  had  for  its  central  thought  the  day  of 
judgment,  for  its  foremost  emotion  terror. *• 

The  roots  of  this  faith  were  unquestionably  fertilized,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  this  fear  quickened,  to  a  very  great  extent,  by  deliberate  and  sys- 
tematic delusions.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  organized  frauds 
was  the  gigantic  one  perpetrated  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dominican 
monks  at  Berne  in  1509,  the  chief  actors  in  which  were  unmasked  and 
executed.  Bishop  Burnet  has  given  an  extremely  interesting  account 
of  this  affair  in  his  volume  of  travels.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  monks  ap- 
peared at  midnight  in  the  cells  of  various  persons,  now  impersonating 
devils,  in  horrid  attire,  breathing  flames  and  brimstone,  now  claiming  to 
be  the  souls  of  certain  sufferers  escaped  from  purgatory,  and  again  pre- 
tending to  be  celebrated  saints,  with  the  Virgin  Mary  at  their  head.  By 
the  aid  of  mechanical  and  chemical  arrangements,  they  wrought  miracles, 
and  played  on  the  terror  and  credulity  of  the  spectators  in  a  frightful 
manner.^^  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  such  deceptions — 
miracles  in  which  secret  speaking-tubes,  asbestos,  and  phosphorus  were 
indispensable** — were  most  frequent  in  those  ages,  and  were  as  effective 
as  the  actors  were  unscrupulous  and  the  dupes  unsuspicious.  Here  is 
revealed  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  causes  which  made  the  belief  of  the 
Dark  Age  in  the  numerous  appearances  of  ghosts  and  devils  so  common 
and  so  intense  that  it  gave  currency  to  the  notion  that  the  swarming 
spirits  of  purgatory  were  disembogued  from  dusk  till  dawn.  So  the 
Danish  monarch,  revisiting  the  pale  glimpses  of  the  moon,  says  to 
Hamlet, — 

**  I  am  thj  fiither'8  ghost, 
Doom'd  for  a  certain  time  to  walk  the  night, 
And  for  the  day  confined  to  fkst  in  firee. 
Till  the  foul  crimee  done  in  my  dayi  of  nature 
Are  burnt  and  purged  away." 

When  the  shadows  began  to  fall  thick  behind  the  sunken  sun,  these  poor 
creatures  were  thought  to  spring  from  their  beds  of  torture,  to  wander 
amidst  the  scenes  of  their  sins  or  to  haunt  the  living ;  but  at  the  earliest 
Hcent  of  mom,  the  first  note  of  the  cock,  they  must  hie  to  their  fire 
again.  Midnight  was  the  high  noon  of  ghostly  and  demoniac  revelry  on 
the  earth.  As  the  hour  fell  with  brazen  clang  from  the  tower,  the 
belated  traveller,  afraid  of  the  rustle  of  his  own  dress,  the  echo  of  his 


» If  any  one  would  tee  in  how  many  forms  the  fldth  in  hell  and  in  the  derU  appeared,  let  him 
look  orer  the  pagei  of  the  **  Dictionnaire  Infernal,"  by  J.  Collin  de  Plancy. 
«  Maclaioe^i  trans,  of  Moehelm*«  Bccl  Hist,  rol.  IL  p.  10,  note. 
»  MannfortBiw aftb9  Aaehutt,  pub.  by  Haiper  and  Brothen,  1Mb,  yMci  W.  c\i.^ 
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own  footfall,  the  wavering  of  his  own  shadow,  afraid  of  his  own  thought^, 
would  breathe  the  suppressed  invocation, — 

"  Angfls  and  miniHters  t>f  grace  dcfentl  us!" 

as  the  idea  crept  curdling  over  his  brain  and  through  his  veins, — 

"It  is  the  very  witching  time  of  night, 
When  churchyard;}  yu^^'n  and  hell  itself  breathes  ont 
Contagion  to  thia  world." 

Working  in  alliance  with  the  foregoing  forces  of  superstition  was  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  various  forms  of  insanity  which  remaikably 
abounded  in  the  Middle  Age.  The  insane  person,  it  was  believe<l,  was 
possessed  by  a  demon.  His  ravings,  his  narratives,  were  eagerly  ci*edited; 
and  they  were  usually  full  of  infernal  visions,  diabolical  interviews,  en- 
counters with  apparitions,  and  every  thing  that  would  naturally  arise  in 
a  deranged  and  preternaturally  sensitive  mind  from  the  chief  concep- 
tions then  current  concerning  the  invisible  world.** 

The  principal  works  of  art  exposed  to  the  people  were  such  as  serveti 
to  impress  upon  their  imaginations  the  Church-doctrine  of  the  future 
life  in  all  its  fearfulness,  with  its  vigorous  dramatic  points.  In  the  cathe- 
dral at  Antwerp  there  is  a  representation  of  hell  carved  in  wood,  whose 
marvellous  elaborateness  astonishes,  and  whose  painful  expressiveness 
oppresses,  every  beholder.  With  what  excruciating  emotions  the  pious 
cro^vds  must  have  contemplated  the  harrowingly  vivid  paintings  of  the 
Inferno,  by  Orcagna,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa!  In  the 
cathedral  at  Canterbury  there  was  a  window  on  which  was  painted  a  de- 
tailed picture  of  Christ  vanquishing  the  devils  in  their  own  domain;  but 
we  believe  it  has  been  removed.  However,  the  visitor  still  sees  on  the 
fine  east  window  of  York  Cathedral  the  final  doom  of  the  wicked,  hell 
being  painted  as  an  enormous  mouth ;  also  in  the  west  front  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral  an  ancient  bas-relief  representing  hell  as  a  monstrous  mouth 
vomiting  flame  and  serpents,  with  two  human  beings  walking  into  it. 
The  minster  at  Freyburg  has  a  grotesque  bas-relief  over  its  main  jjortal, 
representing  the  Judgment.  St.  Nicholas  stands  m  the  centre,  and  the 
Savior  is  seated  above  him.  On  the  loft,  an  angel  weighs  mankind  in  a 
huge  pair  of  scales,  and  a  couple  of  malicious  imps  trj'  to  make  the  human 
scale  kick  the  beam.  Underneath,  St.  Peter  is  ushering  the  goo<i  into 
Paradise.  On  the  right  is  shown  a  devil,  with  a  pig's  head,  dragging  after 
him  a  throng  of  the  wicked.  He  also  has  a  basket  on  his  back  filled 
with  figures  whom  he  is  in  the  act  of  flinging  into  a  reeking  caklmii 
stirred  by  several  imps.  Hell  is  typified,  on  one  side,  by  the  jaw^  of  a 
monster  crammed  to  the  teeth  with  reprobates,  and  Satan  is  seen  sittin:! 
on  his  throne  above  them.  A  recent  traveller  writes  from  Naples.  "The 
favorite  device  on  the  church-walls  here  is  a  vermilion  picture  of  a  male 
and  a  female  soul,  respectively  up  to  the  waist  [the  icaistoTsL  soul!]  in  fire, 
with  an  angel  over  each  watering  them  from  a  water-pot.     This  is  meant 


De  Boismout,  IUlIVqubI  llUl.ut  VV«l\\\\cvva.v\&uv  vVv.-a^'^, 
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to  get  money  from  the  compassionate  to  pay  for  the  saying  of  masses  in 
behalf  of  souls  in  purgatory.'*  Ruskin  has  described  some  of  the  church- 
paintings  of  the  Last  Judgment  by  the  old  masters  as  possessing  a  power 
even  now  suiRcient  to  stir  every  sensibility  to  its  depths.  Such  works,  gazed 
on  day  after  day,  while  multitudes  were  kneeling  beneath  in  the  shadowy 
aisles,  and  clouds  of  incense  were  floating  above,  and  the  organ  was  peal- 
ing and  the  choir  chanting  in  full  accord,  must  produce  lasting  effects  on 
the  imagination,  and  thus  contribute  in  return  to  the  faith  and  fear 
which  inspired  them. 

Villani — as  also  Sismondi — ogives  a  description  of  a  horrible  representa- 
tion of  hell  shown  at  Florence  in  1304  by  the  inhabitants  of  San  Priano, 
on  the  river  Arno.  The  glare  of  flames,  the  shrieks  of  men  disguised  as 
devils,  scenes  of  infernal  torture,  filled  the  night.  Unfortunately,  the 
scaffolding  broke  beneath  the  crowd,  and  many  spectators  were  burned 
or  drowned,  and  that  which  began  as  an  entertaining  spectacle  ended  as 
a  direfid  reality.  The  whole  affair  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  lite- 
rality  with  which  the  popular  mind  and  faith  apprehended  the  notion 
of  the  infernal  world. 

Another  means  by  which  the  views  we  have  been  considering  were 
both  expressed  and  recommended  to  the  senses  and  belief  of  the  people 
was  those  miracle-plays  that  formed  one  of  the  most  peculiar  features  of 
the  Middle  Age.  These  plays,  founded  on,  and  meant  to  illustrate.  Scrip- 
ture narratives  and  theological  doctrines,  were  at  first  enacted  by  the 
priests  in  the  churches,  afterwards  by  the  various  trading-companies  or 
guilds  of  mechanics.  In  1210,  Pope  Gregory  "  forbade  the  clerg}'  to  take 
any  part  in  the  plays  in  churches  or  in  the  mummings  at  festivals."  A 
similar  prohibition  was  published  by  the  Council  of  Treves,  in  1227.  The 
Bishop  of  Worms,  in  1316,  issued  a  proclamation  against  the  abuses  which 
had  crept  into  the  festivities  of  Easter,  and  gives  a  long  and  curious  descrip- 
tion of  them.**  There  were  two  popular  festivals,— -of  which  Michelet 
gives  a  full  and  amusing  description, — one  called  the  **  Fgte  of  the  Tipsy 
Priests,"  when  they  elected  a  Bishop  of  Unreason,  offered  him  incense 
of  burned  leather,  sang  obscene  songs  in  the  choir,  and  turned  the  altar 
into  a  dice-table ;  the  other  called  the  "  F§te  of  the  Cuckolds,"  when  the 
laymen  crowned  each  other  with  leaves,  the  priests  wore  their  surplices 
wrong  side  out  and  threw  bran  in  each  others'  eyes,  and  the  bell-ringers 
pelted  each  other  with  biscuits.  There  is  a  religious  play  by  Calderon, 
entitled  "The  Divine  Orpheus,"  in  which  the  entire  Church-scheme  of 
man's  fall — ^the  devil's  empire,  Christ's  descent  there,  and  the  victorious 
Bcquel — is  embodied  in  a  most  effective  manner.  In  the  priestly  theology 
and  in  the  popular  heart  of  those  times  there  was  no  other  single  par- 
ticular one-tenth  part  so  prominent  and  vivid  as  that  of  Christ's  entrance 
after  his  death  into  hell  to  rescue  the  old  saints  and  break  down  Satan's 

•  Eaitj  MyvtoriM  •od  Utln  Poems  of  the  XII.  aod  Xm.  Gentnriet,  edited  by  TVioidm^^iA^V 
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power/*  Peter  Lombard  says,  "  What  did  the  Redeemer  do  to  the  despot 
who  had  us  in  his  bonds  ?  He  oflfered  him  the  cross  as  a  mouse-trap,  and 
put  his  blood  on  it  as  bait/'"  About  that  scene  there  was  an  incom- 
parable fascination  for  every  believer.  Christ  laid  aside  his  Godhead  and 
died.  The  devil  thought  he  had  secured  a  new  victim,  and  humanity 
swooned  in  grief  and  despair.  But,  lo !  the  Crucified,  descending  to  the 
inexorable  dungeons,  puts  on  all  his  Divinity,  and  suddenly 

**  The  captire  world  awakt,  and  founde 
The  pria'ner  loose,  the  Jailer  boande  !"4 

A  large  proportion  of  the  miracle-plays,  or  Mysteries,  turned  on  this  event 
In  the  "Mystery  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ"  occurs  the  following 
couplet : — 

"  This  day  the  angelic  King  has  riaen, 
Leading  the  pious  from  their  prison.**^ 

The  title  of  one  of  the  principal  plays  in  the  Towneley  Mysteries  is  "  Ex- 
tractio  Animarum  ab  Inferno."  It  describes  Christ  descending  to  the 
gates  of  hell  to  claim  his  own.  Adam  sees  afar  the  gleam  of  his  coming, 
and  with  his  companions  begins  to  sing  for  joy.  The  infernal  porter 
shouts  to  the  other  demons,  in  alarm, — 

**  Since  first  that  hell  was  made  and  I  was  pat  therein. 
Such  sorrow  never  ere  I  had,  nor  heard  I  such  a  din. 
My  heart  begins  to  start ;  my  wit  it  waxes  thin ; 
I  am  afraid  we  can't  rc>joice, — these  souls  must  from  us  go. 
IIo,  Beelzebub !  bind  these  boys :  such  noise  was  never  heard  in  hAV* 

Satan  vows  he  will  dash  Beelzebub's  brains  out  for  frightening  him  so. 
Meanwhile,  Christ  draws  near,  and  says,  "  Lift  up  your  gates,  ye  princes, 
and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the  King  of  glory  shall  oome 
in.''  The  portals  fly  asunder.  Satan  shouts  up  to  his  friends,  **Dyng 
the  dastard  down;"  but  Beelzebub  replies,  "That  is  easily  said."  Jesus 
and  the  devil  soon  meet,  face  to  face.  A  long  colloquy  ensues,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  latter  tells  the  former  that  he  knew  his  Father  well 
by  sight !  At  last  Jesus  frees  Adam,  Eve,  the  prophets,  and  others,  and 
ascends,  leaving  the  devil  in  the  lowest  pit,  resolving  that  hell  shall  soon 
be  fuller  than  before ;  for  he  will  walk  east  and  he  will  walk  west,  and  he 
will  seduce  thousands  from  their  allegiance.  Another  play,  similar  to  the 
foregoing,  but  much  more  extensively  known  and  acted,  was  called  the 
"Harrowing  of  Hell."  Christ  and  Satan  appear  on  the  stage  and  argue 
in  the  most  approved  scholastic  style  for  the  right  of  possession  in  the 
human  race.     Satan  says, — 


^  See  the  eloquent  sermon  on  this  subject  preached  by  Luis  de  Granada  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Ticknor's  Hist.  Spanish  Lit.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  123-127. 
tf  SeDtcntlte,  lib.  iii.  distinctio  19.  ^  Ilone,  Ancient  Mysteries. 

**  "  Resurre^dt  Yiod\o  T^ex  KTv^^lorum 
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**  Whoerer  purchases  any  thing. 
It  belongs  to  him  and  to  his  children. 
Adam,  hungry,  came  to  me; 
I  made  him  do  me  homage : 
For  an  apple,  whidi  I  gate  him. 
He  and  all  his  race  belong  to  me.** 

But  Christ  instantly  puts  a  different  aspect  on  the  argument,  by  re- 
plying,— 

**  Satan !  it  was  mine,— 
The  apple  thou  garest  him. 
The  apple  and  the  apple>tre6 
Both  were  made  by  me. 
As  he  was  porchased  with  my  goods. 
With  reason  will  I  hare  him.**« 

In  a  religious  Mystery  exhibited  at  Lisbon  as  late  as  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  following  scene  occurs.  Cain  kicks  his  brother 
Abel  badly  and  kills  him.  A  figure  like  a  Chinese  mandarin,  seated  in 
a  chair,  condemns  Cain  and  is  drawn  up  into  the  clouds.  The  mouth 
of  hell  then  appears,  like  the  jaws  of  a  great  dragon :  amid  smoke  and 
lightning  it  casts  up  three  devils,  one  of  them  having  a  wooden  leg* 
These  take  a  dance  around  Cain,  and  are  very  jocose,  one  of  them  in- 
viting  him  to  hell  to  take  a  cup  of  brimstone  coffee,  and  another  asking 
him  to  make  up  a  party  at  whist.  Cain  snarls,  and  they  tumble  him 
and  themselves  headlong  into  the  squib-vomiting  mouth. 

Various  books  of  accounts  kept  by  the  trading-companies  who  cele* 
brated  these  Mysteries  of  the  expenses  incurred  have  been  published,  and 
are  exceedingly  amusing.  '*  Item:  payd  for  kepyng  of  iyer  at  hellmothe, 
four  pence."  "  For  a  new  hoke  to  hang  Judas,  six  pence."  "  Item :  payd  for 
mendyng  and  payntyng  hellmouthe,  two  pence."  "Girdle  for  God,  nine 
l>ence."  "Axe  for  Pilatte's  son,  one  shilling."  "A  staff  for  the  demon, 
one  penny."  "God's  coat  of  white  leather,  three  shillings."  The  stage 
usually  consisted  of  three  platforms.  On  the  highest  sat  God,  siurrounded 
by  his  angels.  On  the  next  were  the  saints  in  Paradise, — the  intermediate 
state  of  the  good  after  death.  On  the  third  were  mere  men  yet  living 
in  the  world.  On  one  side  of  the  lowest  stage,  in  the  rear,  was  a  fearful 
cave  or  yawning  mouth  filled  with  smoke  and  flames,  and  denoting  hell. 
From  this  ever  and  anon  would  issue  the  howls  and  shrieks  of  the 
damned.  Amidst  hideous  yellings,  devils  would  rush  forth  and  caper 
about  and  snatch  hapless  souls  into  this  pit  to  their  doom.^  The  actors, 
in  their  mock  rage,  sometimes  leaped  from  the  pageant  into  the  midst  of 
tiie  laughing,  screaming,  trembling  crowd.  The  dramatis  persona  included 
many  queer  characters,  such  as  a  "  Worm  of  Conscience,"  **  Deadman,"  (re- 
presenting a  soul  delivered  from  hell  at  the  descent  of  Christ,)  numerous 
"  Damned  Souls,"  dressed  in  flame-colored  garments,  "Theft,"  "Lying," 
"Gluttony."   But  the  devil  himself  was  the  favorite  character;  and  often. 


•  HalUweirs  editJoD  of  the  Harrowing  of  Hel\,  p.  1ft. 
^Sbmrp,  E§mx  oa  the  Dramatic  Mjiteilea,  p.  04. 
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when  his  personified  vices  jumi>ed  on  him  and  pinched  and  cudgelled 
him  till  he  roared,  the  mirth  of  the  honest  audience  knew  no  bounds. 
For  there  were  in  the  Middle  Age  two  sides  to  the  popular  idea  of  the 
devil  and  of  all  appertaining  to  him.  He  was  a  soul-harrowing  bugbear 
or  a  rib-shaking  jest  according  to  the  hour  and  one's  humor.  Ptabelais's 
Pantagruel  is  filled  with  irresistible  burlesques  of  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory. The  ludicrous  side  of  this  subject  may  be  seen  by  reading  Tarl- 
ton's  "Jests"  and  his  "Newes  out  of  Purgatorie."*^  Glimpses  of  it  are 
also  to  be  caught  through  many  of  the  humorous  passages  in  Shakspeare. 
Dromio  says  of  an  excessively  iat  and  greasy  kitchen-wench,  "  If  she 
lives  till  doomsday  she'll  burn  a  week  longer  than  the  whole  world!" 
And  Falstaff,  cracking  a  kindred  joke  on  Bardolph's  carbuncled  nose, 
avows  his  opinion  that  it  will  serve  as  a  flaming  beacon  to  light  lost 
souls  the  way  to  purgatory!  Again,  seeing  a  flea  on  the  same  flaming 
proboscis,  the  doughty  knight  affirmed  it  was  "a  black  soul  burning  in 
hell-fire."  In  this  element  of  medireval  life,  this  feature  of  mediseval 
literature,  a  terrible  belief  lay  under  the  gay  raillery.  Here  is  be- 
trayed, on  a  wide  scale,  that  natural  reaction  of  the  faculties  from  ex- 
cessive oppression  to  sportive  wit,  from  deep  repugnance  to  superficial 
jesting,  which  has  often  been  pointed  out  by  philosophical  observers  as 
a  striking  fact  in  the  psychological  history  of  man. 

One  more  active  and  mighty  cause  of  the  dreadful  faith  and  fear  with 
which  the  Middle  Age  contemplated  the  future  life  was  the  innumerable 
and  frightful  woes,  crimes,  tyrannies,  instruments  of  torture,  engines  of 
persecution,  insane  superstitions,  which  then  existed,  making  its  actual 
life  a  hell.  The  wretchedness  and  cruelty  of  the  present  world  were 
enough  to  generate  frightful  beliefs  and  cast  appalling  shadows  over  the 
future.  If  the  earth  was  full  of  devils  and  phantoms,  surely  hell  must 
swarm  worse  with  them.  The  Inquisition  sat  shrouded  and  enthi-oneil 
in  supernatural  obscurity  of  cunning  and  awfulnCvSs  of  power,  and  thrust 
its  invisible  daggers  everywhere.  The  facts  men  knew  here  around  them 
gave  credibility  to  the  imagery  in  which  the  hereafter  was  depicted.  The 
flaming  stakes  of  an  Auto  da  Fe  around  which  the  victims  of  ecclesias- 
tical hatred  writhed  were  but  faint  emblems  of  what  awaited  their  souls 
in  the  realm  of  demons  whereto  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Church  con- 
signed them.  Indeed,  the  fate  of  myriads  of  heretics  and  traitors  could 
not  fail  to  project  the  lurid  vision  of  hell  with  all  its  paraphernalia  into 
the  imaginations  of  the  people  of  the  Dark  Age.  The  glowing  lava  of 
purgatory  heated  the  soil  they  trod,  and  a  smell  of  its  sulphur  surcharged 
the  air.  A  stupendous  revelation  of  terror,  bearing  whole  volumes  of 
direful  meaning,  is  given  in  the  single  fact  that  it  was  a  common  belief 
of  that  period  that  the  holy  Inquisitors  would  sit  with  Clirist  in  the  judg- 
ment at  the  last  day.**     If  king  or  noble  took  offence  at  some  uneasy 
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retainer  or  bold  serf,  he  ordered  him  to  be  secretly  buried  in  the  massive 
cells  of  some  secluded  fortress,  and  he  was  never  heard  of  more.  So,  if 
pope  or  priest  hated  or  feared  some  stubborn  thinker,  he  straightway 

**  Would  banteh  him  to  wear  a  baming  chain 
In  the  great  dungeons  of  the  unforgiTen, 
Beneath  the  space-deep  castle-walls  of  heaTen.*' 

It  was  an  age  of  cruelty,  never  to  be  restored,  when  the  world  was  boiling 
in  tempest  and  men  rode  on  the  crests  of  fear. 

Researches  made  within  the  last  century  among  the  remains  of  famous 
mediaeval  edifices,  both  ecclesiastic  and  state,  have  brought  to  light  the 
dismal  records  of  forgotten  horrors.  In  many  a  royal  palace,  priestly 
building,  and  baronial  castle,  there  were  secret  chambers  full  of  infernal 
machinery  contrived  for  inflicting  tortures,  and  under  them  concealed 
trap-doors  opening  into  rayless  dungeons  with  no  outlet  and  whose 
floors  were  covered  with  the  mouldering  bones  of  unfortunate  wretches 
who  had  mysteriously  disappeared  long  ago  and  tracelessly  perished 
there.  Sometimes  these  trap-doors  were  directly  above  profound  pits  of 
water,  in  which  the  victim  would  drown  as  he  dropped  from  the  mangling 
hooks,  racks,  and  pincers  of  the  torture-chamber.  There  were  hor- 
rible rumors  current  in  the  Middle  Age  of  a  machine  called  the  "  Virgin,*' 
used  for  putting  men  to  death ;  but  little  was  known  about  it,  and  it  was 
generally  supposed  to  be  a  fable,  until,  some  years  ago,  one  of  the  identical 
machines  was  discovered  in  an  old  Austrian  castle.  It  was  a  tall  wooden 
woman,  with  a  painted  face,  which  the  victim  was  ordered  to  kiss.  As 
he  ai>proftched  to  oifer  the  salute,  he  trod  on  a  spring,  causing  the  machine 
to  fly  oj>en,  stretch  out  a  pair  of  iron  arms,  and  draw  him  to  its  breast 
covered  with  a  hundred  sharp  spikes,  which  pierced  him  to  death.** 

Ignorance  and  alarm,  in  a  sufiering  and  benighted  age,  surrounded  by 
Bounds  of  superstition  and  sights  of  cruelty,  must  needs  breed  and  foster 
a  horrid  faith  in  regard  to  the  invisible  world.  Accordingly,  the  common 
doctrine  of  the  future  life  prevailing  in  Christendom  from  the  ninth 
century  till  the  sixteenth  was  as  we  have  portrayed  it.  Of  course  there 
are  exceptions  to  be  admitted  and  qualifications  to  be  made ;  but,  upon 
the  whole,  the  picture  is  faithful.  Fortunately,  intellect  and  soul  could 
not  slumber  forever,  nor  the  medicBval  nightmares  always  keep  their  tor- 
turing seat  on  the  bosom  of  humanity.  Noble  men  arose  to  vindicate  the 
rights  of  reason  and  the  divinity  of  conscience.  The  world  was  circum- 
navigated, and  its  revolution  around  the  sun  was  demonstrated.  A  thou- 
gand  truths  were  discovered,  a  thousand  inventions  introduced.  Papacy 
tottered,  its  prestige  waned,  its  infallibility  sunk.  The  light  of  know- 
ledge shone,  the  simplicity  of  nature  was  seen,  and  the  benignity  of 
God  was  surmised.  Thought,  throwing  off  many  restrictions  and  accu- 
mulating much  material,  began  to  grow  free,  and  began  to  grow  wise. 
And  so,  before  the  calm,  steady  gaze  of  enlightened  and  cheerful  reasow, 
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the  live  and  crawling  smoke  of  hell,  which  had  so  long  en  wreathed  the 
mind  of  the  time  with  its  pendent  and  spirant  horrors,  gradually  broke 
up  and  dissolved, — 

'^  Like  a  great  Buperstitious  snake,  nncurlod 
From  the  pale  temples  of  the  awakening  world." 


CHAPTER    III. 

MODERN   DOCTRINE   OP   A    FUTURE   LIFE. 

The  folly  and  paganism  of  some  of  the  Church-dogmas,  the  rapacious 
haughtiness  of  its  spirit,  the  tyranny  of  its  rule,  and  the  immoral  cha- 
racter of  many  of  its  practices,  had  often  awakened  the  indignant  protests 
and  the  determined  opposition  of  men  of  enlightened  minds,  vigorous 
consciences,  and  generous  hearts,  both  in  its  bosom  and  out  of  it.  Many 
such  men,  vainly  struggling  to  purify  the  Cliurch  from  its  iniquitous 
errors  or  to  relieve  mankind  from  its  outrageous  burdens,  had  been 
silenced  and  crushed  by  its  relentless  might.  Arnold,  Wicklifte,  Wessel, 
iSavonarola,  and  a  host  of  others,  are  to  be  gratefully  remembered  forever 
as  the  heroic  though  unsuccessful  forerunners  of  the  mighty  monk  of 
Wittenberg.*  Tlie  corruption  of  the  medianiil  Church  grew  worse,  and 
became  so  great  as  to  stir  a  very  extensive  disgust  and  revulsion. 
Wholesale  pardons  for  all  tlioir  sins  were  granted  indiscriminately  to 
those  who  accepted  the  terms  of  the  pai)al  officials ;  while  every  inde- 
pendent thinker,  however  evangelical  his  faith  and  exemplary  his  cha- 
racter, was  hopelessly  doomed  to  hell.  Esi>ecially  w^ere  these  pjirdons 
given  to  pilgrims  and  to  the  Crusaders.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  exhorting 
the  people  to  undertake  a  new  Crusade,  tells  them  that  "God  condescends 
to  invite  into  his  service  murderers,  robWrs,  adulterers,  j>erjurers,  and 
those  sunk  in  other  crimes ;  and  whosoever  falls  in  this  cause  shall  secure 
pardon  for  the  sins  which  he  lias  never  confessed  with  contrite  heart."* 
At  the  opening  of  *' Piers  the  Ploughman's  Crede"  a  person  is  intro- 
duced saying,  **  I  saw  a  company  of  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Rome,  who 
came  home  with  leave  to  lie  all  the  rest  of  their  lives !"  Nash,  in  his 
*'  Lenten  Stuff,"  speaks  of  a  proclamation  which  caused  "  three  hundred 
thousand  people  to  roam  to  Rome  for  purgatorie-pills.'*  Ecclesiasticism 
devoured  ethics.  Allegiance  to  morality  was  lowered  into  devotion  to  a 
ritual.  The  sale  of  indulgences  at  length  became  too  impudent  and 
blasphemous  to  be  any  longer  endured,  when  John  Tetzel,  a  Dominican 
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monk,  travelled  over  Europe,  and,  setting  up  his  auction-block  in  the 
churches,  offered  for  sale  those  famous  indulgences  of  Leo  X.  which 
promised,  to  every  one  rich  enough  to  pay  the  requisite  price,  remission 
of  all  sins,  however  enormous,  and  whether  past,  present,  or  future  I* 
This  brazen  but  authorized  charlatan  boasted  that  "  he  had  saved  more 
souls  from  hell  by  the  sale  of  indulgences  than  St.  Peter  had  converted 
to  Christianity  by  his  preaching."  He  also  said  that  "  even  if  any  one 
had  ravished  the  Mother  of  Ood  he  could  sell  him  a  pardon  for  it!" 
The  soul  of  Martin  Luther  took  fire.  The  consequence — to  which  a 
hundred  combining  causes  contributed — ^was  the  Protestant  Reformation. 

This  great  movement  produced,  in  relation  to  our  subject,  three 
important  results.  It  noticeably  modified  the  practice  and  the  popular 
preaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  dogmas  of  the  Romanist 
theology  remained  as  they  were  before.  But  a  marked  change  took 
place  in  the  public  conduct  of  the  papal  functionaries.  Morality  was 
made  more  prominent,  and  mere  ritualism  less  obtrusive.  Comparatively 
speaking,  an  emphasis  was  taken  from  ecclesiastic  confession  and  in- 
dulgence, and  laid  upon  ethical  obedience  and  piety.  The  Council  of 
Trent,  held  at  this  time,  says,  in  its  decree  concerning  indulgences,  "In 
granting  indulgences,  the  Church  desires  that  moderation  be  observed, 
lest,  by  excessive  facility,  ecclesiastical  discipline  be  enervated."  Im- 
posture became  more  cautious,  threats  less  frequent  and  le^s  terrible ;  the 
teeth  of  persecution  were  somewhat  blunted;  miracles  grew  rarer;  the 
insufferable  glare  of  purgatory  and  hell  faded,  and  the  open  traffic  in 
forgiveness  of  sins,  or  the  compounding  for  deficiencies,  diminished.  But 
among  the  more  ignorant  papal  multitudes  the  mediaeval  superstition 
holds  its  place  still  in  all  its  virulence  and  grossness.  "  Heaven  and  hell 
are  as  much  a  part  of  the  Italian's  geography  as  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Apennines ;  the  Queen  of  Heaven  looks  on  the  streets  as  clear  as  the 
morning-star;  and  the  souls  in  purgatory  are  more  rea^lily  present  to  con- 
ception than  the  political  prisonei-s  immured  in  the  dungeons  of  Venice." 

A  second  consequence  of  the  Reformation  is  seen  in  the  numerous 
dissenting  sects  to  which  its  issues  gave  rise.  The  chief  peculiarities  of 
the  Protestant  doctrines  of  the  future  life  are  embodied  in  the  four 
leading  denominations  commonly  known  as  Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  Uni- 
tarian, and  Universalist.  Each  of  these  includes  a  number  of  subordinate 
parties  bearing  distinctive  names,  (such  as  Arminian,  Presbyterian,  Me- 
thodist, Baptist,  Restoration ist,  and  many  others:)  but  these  minor  differ- 
ences are  too  trivial  to  deserve  distinctive  characterization  here.  The 
Lutheran  formula  is  that,  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  salvation  is 
offered  to  all  who  will  accept  it  by  a  sincere  faith.  Some  will  comply 
with  these  terms  and  secure  heaven ;  others  will  not,  and  so  will  be  lost 
forever.  Luther's  views  were  not  firmly  defined  and  consistent  through- 
out his  career ;  they  were  often  obscure,  and  they  fluctuated  much.    It 
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is  true  he  always  insisted  that  there  was  no  salvation  without  faith,  and 
that  all  who  had  faith  should  be  saved.  But,  while  he  generally  seems 
to  believe  in  the  current  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation,  he  sometimes 
appears  to  encourage  the  hope  that  all  will  finally  be  saved.  In  a  re- 
markable letter  to  Hansen  von  Rechenberg,  dated  1522,  he  says,  in  effect. 
*'  Whoso  hath  faith  in  Christ  shall  be  saved.  God  forbid  that  I  shouM 
limit  the  time  for  acquiring  this  faith  to  the  present  life !  In  the  depths 
of  the  Divine  mercy,  there  may  be  opportunity  to  win  it  in  the  future 
state." 

The  Calvinistic  formula  is  that  heaven  is  attainable  only  for  those 
whom  the  arbitrary  predestination  of  God  has  elected;  all  others  are 
irretrievably  damned.  Calvin  was  the  first  Christian  theologian  who 
succeeded  in  giving  the  fearful  doctrine  of  unconditional  election  and 
reprobation  a  lodgment  in  the  popular  breast.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  had  earnestly  repudiated  it.  Gotteschalk  was  condemned  and 
died  in  prison  for  advocating  it,  in  the  ninth  century.  But  Calvin's 
character  enabled  him  to  believe  it,  and  his  talents  and  position  gave 
great  weight  to  his  advocacy  of  it,  and  it  has  since  been  widely  received. 
Catholicism,  Lutheranism,  Calvinism,  all  agreed  in  the  general  propo- 
sition that  by  sin  physical  death  came  into  the  world,  heaven  was  shut 
against  man,  and  all  men  utterly  lost.  They  differed  only  in  some  un- 
essential details  concerning  the  condition  of  that  lost  state.  They  also 
agreed  in  the  general  proposition  that  Christ  came,  by  his  incarnation, 
death,  descent  to  hell,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  to  redeem  men 
from  their  lost  state.  They  only  differed  in  regard  to  the  precise  ground? 
and  extent  of  that  redemption.  The  Catholic  said,  Christ's  atonement 
wiped  off  the  whole  score  of  original  sin,  and  thus  enabled  man  to  win 
heaven  by  moral  fidelity  and  the  help  of  the  Church.  The  Lutheran 
said,  Christ's  atonement  made  all  the  sins  of  those  who  have  faith,  pardon- 
able; and  all  may  have  faith.  The  Calvinist  said,  God  forasaw  that  man 
would  fall  and  incur  damnation,  and  he  decreed  that  a  few  should  be 
snatched  as  brands  from  the  burning,  while  the  mass  should  be  left  to 
eternal  torture ;  and  Christ's  atonement  purchased  the  predestined  sal- 
vation of  the  chosen  few.  Furthermore,  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  in  all 
their  varieties,  agree  with  the  Romanist  in  asserting  that  Christ  shall 
come  again,  the  dead  be  raised  bodily,  a  universal  judgment  be  held,  and 
that  then  the  condemned  shall  sink  into  the  everlasting  fire  of  hell,  and 
the  accepted  rise  into  the  endless  bliss  of  heaven. 

The  Socinian  doctrine  relative  to  the  future  fate  of  man  differed  from 
the  foregoing  in  the  following  particulars.  First,  it  limited  the  redeem- 
ing mission  of  Christ  to  the  enlightening  influences  of  the  truths  which 
he  proclaimed  with  Divine  authority,  the  moral  power  of  his  perfect 
example,  and  the  touching  motives  exhibited  in  his  death.  Secondly,  it 
asserted  a  natural  ability  in  every  man  to  live  a  life  conformed  to  right 
reason  and  sound  morality,  and  promised  heaven  to  all  who  did  this  in 
obedience  to  the  instructions  and  after  the  pattern  of  Christ.    Thirdly^ 
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it  declared  that  the  wicked,  after  suffering  excruciating  agonies,  would 
be  annihilated.  Respecting  the  second  coining  of  Christ,  a  physical 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  a  day  of  judgment,  the  Socinians  believed 
with  the  other  sects.*  Their  doctrine  scarcely  corresj^nds  with  that  of 
the  present  Unitarians  in  any  thing.  The  dissent  of  the  Unitarian  from 
the  popular  theology  is  much  more  fundamental,  detailed,  and  consist- 
ent than  that  of  the  Socinian  was,  and  approaches  much  closer  to  the 
Rationalism  of  the  present  day. 

The  Universalist  formula— every  soul  created  by  God  shall  sooner  or 
later  be  saved  from  sin  and  woe  and  inherit  everlasting  happiness — has 
been  publicly  defended  in  every  age  of  the  Christian  Church.*  It  was 
first  publicly  condemned  as  a  heresy  at  the  vcrj'  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. It  ranks  among  its  defenders  the  names  of  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Origen,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  several 
other  prominent  Fathers.  Universalism  has  been  held  in  four  forms,  on 
four  grounds.  First,  it  has  been  supposed  that  Christ  died  for  all,  and  that, 
by  the  infinite  efficacy  of  his  redeeming  merits,  all  sins  shall  be  cancelled 
and  every  soul  be  saved.  This  was  the  scheme  of  those  early  Universalist 
Christians  whom  Epiphanius  condemns  as  heretics ;  also  of  a  few  in  more 
modem  times.  Secondly,  it  has  been  thought  that  each  person  would  be 
punished  in  the  future  state  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body, 
each  sin  be  expiated  by  a  proportionate  amount  of  suffering,  the  retribu- 
tion of  some  souls  being  severe  and  long,  that  of  others  light  and  brief; 
but,  every  penalty  being  at  length  exhausted,  the  last  victim  would  bo 
restored.  This  was  the  notion  of  Origen,  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory,  and  the  view  of  most  of  the  Restorationists.  Thirdly,  it  has 
been  imagined  that,  by  the  good  pleasure  and  fixed  laws  of  God,  all  men 
are  destined  to  an  impartial,  absolute,  and  instant  salvation  beyond  the 
grave:  all  sins  are  justly  punished,  all  moral  distinctions  equitably  com- 
])ensated,  in  this  life ;  in  the  future  an  equal  glory  awaits  all  men,  by  the 
gracious  and  eternal  election  of  God,  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  benignant 
mission  of  Christ.  This  is  the  peculiar  conception  distinguishing  some 
members  of  the  denomination  now  known  as  Universalists.  Finally,  it 
has  been  believed  that  the  freedom  and  probation  granted  here  extend 
into  the  life  to  come;  that  the  aim  of  all  future  punishment  will  be 
remedial,  beneficent,  not  revengeful ;  that  stronger  motives  will  be 
applied  for  producing  repentance,  and  grander  attractions  to  holiness  be 
felt ;  and  that  thus,  at  some  time  or  other,  even  the  most  sunken  and 
hardened  souls  will  be  regenerated  and  raised  up  to  heaven  in  the  image 
of  God.  Many  Universalists,  most  Unitarians,  and  large  numbers  of 
individual  Christians  outwardly  affiliated  with  other  denominations,  now 
Accept  and  cherish  this  theory. 


*  nocfe  girw  a  ftill  •xpodtion  of  tbeM  pointo  with  references  to  tho  authorities.    Geschkhte  tier 
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One  important  variation  from  the  doctrine  of  the  dominant  sects,  in 
connection  with  the  present  subject,  is  worthy  of  special  notice.  We 
refer  to  the  celebrated  controversy  waged  in  England,  in  the  first  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  in  regard  to  the  intermediate  state  of  the  dead. 
The  famous  Dr.  Coward  and  a  few  supporters  labored,  with  much  zeal, 
skill,  and  show  of  learning,  to  prove  the  natural  mortality  of  the  soul. 
They  asserted  this  to  be  both  a  philosophical  truth  proved  by  scientific 
facts  and  a  Christian  doctrine  declared  in  Scripture  and  taught  by  the 
Fathers.  Tliey  argued  that  the  soul  is  not  an  independent  entity,  but  is 
merely  the  life  of  the  body.  Proceeding  thus  far  on  the  principles 
of  a  materialistic  science,  they  professed  to  complete  their  theory  from 
Scripture,  without  doing  violence  to  any  doctrine  of  the  acknowledged 
religion.'  The  finished  scheme  was  this.  Man  was  naturally  mortal; 
but,  by  the  pleasure  and  will  of  God,  he  would  have  been  immortally  pre- 
served alive  had  ho  not  sinned.  Death  is  the  consequence  of  sin,  and 
man  utterly  perishes  in  the  grave.  But  God  will  restore  the  dead, 
through  Christ,  at  the  day  of  the  general  resurrection  which  he  has  fore- 
told in  the  gospel.''  Some  of  the  writers  in  this  copious  controversy 
maintained  that  previous  to  the  advent  of  Christ  death  was  eternal 
annihilation  to  all  except  a  few  who  enjoyed  an  inspired  anticipatory 
faith  in  him,  but  that  all  who  died  after  his  coming  would  be  restored  in 
the  resurrection, — the  faithful  to  bo  advanced  to  heaven,  the  wicked  to 
be  the  victims  of  unending  torture.*  Clarke  and  Baxter  both  wrote  with 
extreme  ability  in  support  of  the  natural  immortality  and  separate  exist- 
ence of  the  soul.  On  the  other  hand,  the  learned  Henry  Dodwell  cited, 
from  the  lore  of  throe  thousand  years,  a  plausible  body  of  authorities  to 
show  that  the  soul  is  in  itself  but  a  mortal  breath.  He  also  contended, 
by  a  singular  perversion  of  figurative  phrases  from  the  New  Testament 
and  from  some  of  the  Fathers,  that,  in  counteraction  of  man's  natural 
mortality,  all  who  undergo  baptism  at  the  hands  of  the  ordained  minis- 
ters of  the  Church  of  England — the  only  true  priesthood  in  apostolic 
succession — thereby  receive  an  immortalizing  spirit  brought  into  the 
world  by  Christ  and  committed  to  his  successors.  This  immortalizing 
spirit  conveyed  by  baptism  would  secure  their  resurrection  at  the  last 
day.  Those  destitute  of  this  spirit  would  never  awake  from  the  obli- 
vious sleep  of  death,  unless — as  he  maintained  will  actually  be  the  case 
with  a  large  part  of  the  dead — they  are  arbitrarily  immortalized  by  the 
pleasure  of  God,  in  order  to  suflfer  eternal  misery  in  hell !  Absurd  and 
shocking  as  this  fancy  was,  it  obtained  quite  a  number  of  converts, 
and  made  no  slight  impression  at  the  time.  One  of  the  writers  in  thi« 
controversy  asserted  tliat  Luther  himself  had  been  a  believer  in  the  death 


•  Coward,  Search  after  Soals. 

T  Ilallet,  No  Rcflurrectfon,  no  Future  State. 

*  Coward,  Defence  of  the  Search  after  Souls.    Dodwell,  Epistolary  DiBCOone.    Peckard, 
flonf.    FlemlnR,  Survey,  of  the  Search  after  SouK    Law,  State  of  Separate  Spirits.    Layion, 

of  Deptu'ted  SouU. 
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or  sleep  of  the  soul  until  the  day  of  judgment.*  Certain  it  is  that  such 
a  belief  had  at  one  period  a  considerable  prevalence.  Its  advocates  were 
called  Psychopannychians.  Calvin  wrote  a  vehement  assault  on  them. 
The  opinion  has  sunk  into  general  disrepute  and  neglect,  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  many  avowed  disciples  of  it.  The  nearly  universal  senti- 
ment of  Christendom  would  now  exclaim,  in  the  quaint  words  of  Henry 
More, — 

**  What  I  haa  old  Adam  snorted  all  this  timo 
Under  some  Benselease  clod,  with  sleep  ydead  V^^ 

John  Asgill  printed,  in  the  year  1700,  a  tract  called  **  An  argument  to 
prove  that  by  the  new  covenant  man  may  be  translated  into  eternal  life 
without  tasting  death.''  Ho  argues  that  the  law  of  death  was  a  conse- 
quence of  Adam's  sin  and  was  annulled  by  Christ's  sacrifice.  Since  that 
time  men  have  died  only  because  of  an  obstinate  habit  of  dying  formed 
for  many  generations.  For  his  part,  he  has  the  independence  and  reso- 
lution to  withstand  the  universal  pusillanimity  and  to  refuse  to  die.  He 
has  discovered  "an  engine  in  Divinity  to  convey  man  from  earth  to 
heaven."  He  will  *'  play  a  trump  on  death  and  show  himself  a  match 
for  the  devil !" 

While  treating  of  the  various  Protestant  views  of  the  future  life,  it 
would  be  a  glaring  defect  to  overlook  the  remarkable  doctrine  on  that 
subject  published  by  Emanuel  Swedenborg  and  now  held  by  the  intelli- 
gent, growing  body  of  believers  called  after  his  name.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  exhibit  this  system  adequately  in  its  scientific  bases  and  its 
complicated  details  without  occupying  more  space  than  can  be  afforded 
here.  Nor  is  this  necessary,  now  that  his  own  works  have  l>cen  trans- 
lated and  are  easily  accessible  everywhere.  His  **  Heaven  and  Hell," 
'*  Heavenly  Arcana,"  "  Doctrine  of  Influx,"  and  "  True  Christian  Re- 
ligion," contain  manifold  statements  and  abundant  illustrations  of  every 
thing  important  bearing  on  his  views  of  the  theme  before  us.  We  shall 
merely  attempt  to  present  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  essential  principles, 
accompanied  by  two  or  three  suggestions  of  criticism. 

Swedenborg  conceives  man  to  be  an  organized  receptacle  of  truth  and 
love  from  God.  He  is  an  imperishable  spiritual  body  placed  for  a  season 
of  probation  in  a  perishable  material  body.  Every  moment  receiving 
the  essence  of  his  being  afresh  from  God,  and  returning  it  through  the 
fruition  of  its  uses  devoutly  rendered  in  conscious  obedience  and  joyous 
worship,  he  is  at  once  a  subject  of  personal, and  a  medium  of  the  Divine, 


*  BlacUmme,  View  of  the  Controversy  Concerning  an  Intermediate  State :  appendix.  It  b  pro* 
bable  that  the  great  Reformer's  opinion  on  this  point  vrmA  not  alvrays  the  same.  For  he  says,  dis- 
tinctly, **  The  first  man  who  died,  when  he  awakes  at  the  last  day,  will  think  he  has  been  asleep  bnt 
ao  boor.**  Beste,  Dr.  M.  Lather's  OUubenslehre,  cap.  iv. :  Die  Lohre  Ton  den  Letzon  Dingen.  Yet 
J.  8.  MUUsr  •earns  oondosively  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  proposition  which  forms  the  title  of  his 
book, — **  Dass  Lother  die  Lehre  Tom  Seelenschlafe  nie  geglaubt  habe.** 

^  Thia  cuBtiwersy  oonoeming  the  nataral  immortality  of  the  soul  has  within  a  few  y«Kca  T«f|e4 
afresh.    Tba  princ^  oombatants  were  Dobney,  Storra,  White,  Morris,  and  lUutou.   ^«b  KWaxAaVin^ 
by  J.  U.  HiBton,  Loodog^  2849. 
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happiness.  The  will  is  the  power  of  man's  life,  and  the  understanding 
is  its  form.  When  the  will  is  disinterested  love  and  the  understandini; 
is  celestial  truth,  then  man  fulfils  the  end  of  his  heing,  and  his  home  i> 
heaven ;  he  is  a  spirit-frame  into  which  the  goodness  of  God  perpetuxklly 
flows,  is  humbly  acknowledged,  gratefully  enjoyed,  and  piously  returned. 
But  when  his  will  is  hatred  or  selfishness  and  his  understanding  is  false- 
hood or  evil,  then  his  powers  are  abused,  his  destiny  inverted,  and  his 
fat«  hell.  While  in  the  body  in  this  world  he  is  placed  in  freedom,  on 
probation,  between  these  two  alternatives. 

The  Swedenborgian  universe  is  divided  into  four  orders  of  abodes.  In 
the  highest  or  celestial  world  are  the  heavens  of  the  angels.  In  the 
lowest  or  infernal  world  are  the  hells  of  the  demons.  In  the  inter- 
mediate or  spiritual  world  are  the  earths  inhabited  by  men,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  transition-state  through  which  souls,  escaping  from  their 
bodies,  after  a  while  soar  to  heaven  or  sink  to  hell,  according  to  their  fit- 
ness and  attraction.  In  this  life  man  is  free,  because  he  is  an  energy 
in  equilibrium  between  the  influences  of  heaven  and  hell.  The  middle 
state  surrounding  man  is  full  of  spirits,  some  good  and  some  bad.  Every 
man  is  accompanied  by  swarms  of  both  sorts  of  spirits,  striving  to  make 
him  like  themselves.  Now,  there  are  two  kinds  of  influx  into  man. 
Mediate  influx  is  when  the  spirits  in  the  middle  state  flow  into  man's 
thoughts  and  affections.  The  good  spirits  are  in  communication  with 
heaven,  and  they  carry  what  is  good  and  true ;  the  evil  spirits  are  in 
communication  with  hell,  and  they  carry  what  is  evil  and  false.  Between 
these  opposed  and  reacting  agencies  man  is  in  an  equilibrium  whose 
essence  is  freedom.  Deciding  for  himself,  if  he  turns  with  embracing 
welcome  to  the  good  spirits,  he  is  thereby  placed  and  lives  in  conjunction 
with  heaven  ;  but  if  he  turns,  on  the  contrary,  with  predominant  love  to 
the  bad  spirits,  he  is  placed  in  coi\j unction  with  hell  and  draws  his  life 
thence.  From  heaven,  therefore,  through  the  good  spirits,  all  the  ele- 
ments of  saving  goodness  flow  sweetly  down  and  are  appropriated  by  the 
freedom  of  the  good  man ;  while  from  hell,  through  the  bad  spirits,  all 
the  elements  of  damning  evil  flow  foully  up  and  are  appropriated  by  the 
freedom  of  the  bad  man. 

The  other  kind  of  influx  is  called  immediate.  This  is  when  the  Lord 
himself,  the  pure  substance  of  truth  and  good,  flows  into  every  organ 
and  faculty  of  man.  This  influx  is  perpetual,  but  is  received  as  truth 
and  good  only  by  the  true  and  good.  It  is  rejected,  suffocated,  or  per- 
verted by  those  who  are  in  love  with  falsities  and  evils.  So  the  light  of 
the  sun  produces  colors  varying  with  the  substances  it  falls  on,  and 
water  takes  forms  corresponding  to  the  vessels  it  is  poured  into. 

The  whole  invisible  world — heaven,  hell,  and   the  middle  state — ia 

peopled  solely  from  the  different  families  of  the  human  race  occupying 

the  numerous  material  globes  of  the  universe.    The  good,  on  leaving  the 

fleshly  body,  are  angels,  the  bad,  demons.    There  is  no  angel  nor  demon 

who  was  created  such  at  &rst.    ^aVan  \s  not  a  personality,  but  is  a  figonh 
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tive  term  standing  for  the  wliole  complex  of  hell.  In  the  invisible  world, 
time  and  space  in  one  sense  cease  to  be ;  in  another  sense  they  remain 
unchanged.  They  virtually  cease  because  all  our  present  measures  of  them 
are  annihilated  ;**  they  virtually  remain  because  exact  correspondences 
to  them  are  left.  To  spirits,  time  is  no  longer  measured  by  the  revolution 
of  planets,  but  by  the  succession  of  inward  states ;  space  is  measured  not 
by  way-marks  and  the  traversing  of  distances,  but  by  inward  similitudes 
and  dissimilitudes.  Those  who  are  unlike  are  sundered  by  gulfs  of  dif- 
ference. Those  who  are  alike  are  together  in  their  interiors.  Thought 
and  love,  forgetfulness  and  hate,  are  not  hampered  by  temporal  and 
spatial  boundaries.  Spiritual  forces  and  beings  spurn  material  impedi- 
ments, and  are  united  or  separate,  reciprocally  visible  or  invisible,  mutu- 
ally conscious  or  unconscious,  according  to  their  own  laws  of  kindred  or 
alien  adaptedness. 

The  soul — the  true  man — is  its  own  organized  and  deathless  body,  and 
when  it  leaves  its  earthly  house  of  flesh  it  knows  the  only  resurrection, 
and  the  castoff  frame  returns  to  the  dust  forever.  Swedenborg  repeat- 
edly affirms  with  emphasis  that  no  one  is  born  for  hell,  but  that  all  are 
bom  for  heaven,  and  that  when  any  one  comes  into  hell  it  is  from  his 
own  free  fault.  He  asserts  that  every  infant,  wheresoever  born,  whether 
within  the  Church  or  out  of  it,  whether  of  pious  parents  or  of  impious, 
when  he  dies  is  received  by  the  Lord,  and  educated  in  heaven,  and  be- 
comes an  angel.  A  central  principle  of  which  he  never  loses  sight  is 
that  "  a  life  of  charity,  which  consists  in  acting  sincerely  and  justly  in 
every  function,  in  every  engagement,  and  in  every  work,  from  a  heavenly 
motive,  according  to  the  Divine  laws,  is  possible  to  every  one,  and  infal- 
libly leads  to  heaven.*'  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  person  leading 
such  a  life  be  a  Christian  or  a  Gentile.  The  only  essential  is  that  his 
ruling  motive  be  divine  and  his  life  be  in  truth  and  good. 

The  Swedenborgian  doctrine  concerning  Christ  and  his  mission  is  that 
he  was  the  infinite  God  incarnate, — not  incarnate  for  the  purpose  of 
expiating  human  sin  and  purchasing  a  ransom  for  the  lost  by  vicarious' 
mifferingH,  but  for  the  sake  of  suppressing  the  rampant  power  of  the 
hells,  weakening  the  influx  of  the  infernal  spirits,  setting  an  example 
to  men,  and  revealing  many  imj)ortant  truths.  The  advantage  of  the 
Christian  over  the  pagan  is  that  the  former  is  enlightened  by  the  celestial 
knowledge  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  animated  by  the  affecting  motives 
presented  in  the  drama  of  the  Divine  incarnation.  There  is  no  pro- 
bation after  this  life.  Just  as  one  is  on  leaving  the  earth  he  goes  into 
the  spiritual  world.     There  his  ruling  affection  determines  his  destiny, 

"  I*bik>  th^  Jew  Myc,  (vol.  i.  p.  277,  cd.  Mangoy,)  **Qod  ia  the  Father  of  the  world:  the  world  Ib 
ike  Intber  of  time,  bef^tiog  it  by  it«  own  motion :  time,  therefore,  holds  the  place  of  grandchild  to 
God.**     Bat  the  world  la  only  one  measure  of  time ;  another,  and  a  more  important  one,  is  the  in> 
wmrd  siiooeMion  of  the  spirit's  states  of  consciousness.    Between  Philo  and  8w«deiAM>Tt&,\\.  i&KS  \m 
remarkad  here,  there  are  many  renmrkaUe  correspondences  both  of  tbougVit  and  Vftn^Qia^s^   Y<n 
example,  Philo  mj^  (roL  I  p.  4M,)  '*  Man  i»  «  small  kosmos,  tho  kosmos  is  a  )g;ra.nA  mttxi.^ 
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and  that  affection  can  never  bo  extirpated  or  changed  to  all  eternity. 
After  death,  evil  life  cannot  in  any  manner  or  degree  be  altered  to  good 
life,  nor  infernal  lovo  be  transmuted  to  angelic  love,  inasmuch  as  every 
spirit  from  head  to  foot  is  in  quality  such  as  his  love  is,  and  thence  such 
as  his  life  is,  so  that  to  transmute  this  life  into  the  opposite  is  altogether 
to  destroy  the  spirit.  It  were  easier,  says  Swedenborg,  to  change  a  night- 
bird  into  a  dove,  an  owl  into  a  bird  of  paradise,  than  to  change  a  subject 
of  hell  into  a  subject  of  heaven  after  the  line  of  death  has  been  crossed. 
But  why  the  crossing  of  that  line  should  make  such  an  infinite  difference 
he  does  not  explain ;  nor  does  he  prove  it  as  a  fact. 

The  moral  reason  and  charitable  heart  of  Swedenborg  yehemently 
revolted  from  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  predestination  and  Ticarious 
atonement,  and  the  group  of  thoughts  that  cluster  around  them.  He 
always  protests  against  these  dogmas,  refutes  them  with  varied  power 
and  consistency ;  and  the  leading  principles  of  his  own  system  are  credit- 
able to  human  nature,  and  attribute  no  unworthiness  to  the  character 
of  God.  A  debt  of  eternal  gratitude  is  due  to  Swedenborg  that  his  influ- 
ence, certainly  destined  to  be  powerful  and  lasting,  is  so  clearly  calcu- 
lated to  advance  the  interests  at  once  of  philosophic  intelligence,  social 
affection,  and  true  piety.  The  superiorities  of  his  view  of  the  future 
life  over  those  which  it  seeks  to  supplant  are  weighty  and  numerous. 
The  following  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  prominent. 

First,  without  predicating  of  God  any  aggravated  severity  or  casting 
the  faintest  shadow  on  his  benevolence,  it  gives  us  the  most  appalling 
realization  of  the  horribleness  of  sin  and  of  its  consequences.  God  is 
commonly  represented — in  effect,  at  least — as  flaming  with  anger  against 
sinners,  and  forcibly  flinging  them  into  the  unappeasable  fury  of  Tophet, 
where  his  infinite  vengeance  may  forever  satiate  itself  on  them.  But, 
Swedenborg  says,  God  is  incapable  of  hatred  or  wrath :  he  casts  no  one 
into  hell ;  but  the  wicked  go  where  they  belong  by  their  own  election, 
from  the  inherent  fitness  and  preference  of  their  ruling  love.  The  evil 
man  desires  to  be  in  hell  because  there  he  finds  his  food,  employment, 
and  home;  in  heaven  he  would  suffer  unutterable  agonies  from  every 
circumstance.  The  wicked  go  into  hell  by  the  necessary  and  benignant 
love  of  God,  not  by  his  indignation ;  and  their  retributions  are  in  their 
own  characters,  not  in  their  prison-house.  This  does  not  flout  and 
trample  all  magnanimity,  nor  shock  the  heart  of  piety  ;  and  yet,  showing 
us  men  compelled  to  prefer  wallowing  in  the  filth  and  iniquities  of  hell, 
clinging  to  the  very  evils  whose  pangs  transfix  them,  it  gives  us  the 
direst  of  all  the  impressions  of  sin,  and  beneath  the  lowest  deep  of 
the  popular  hell  opens  to  our  shuddering  conceptions  a  deep  of  loath- 
someness immeasurably  lower  still. 

Secondly,  the  Swedenborgian  doctrine  of  the  conditions  of  Balvation 

or  reprobation,  when  compared  with  the  popular  doctrine,  is  marked  by 

striking  depth  of  insight,  justice,  and   liberality.     Every  man  is  free. 

Every  man  has  power  to  recew©  iVi^  m^\x^  o^  VtulVi  wid  good  from  the 
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Lord  and  convert  it  to  its  blessed  and  saving  uses, — piety  towards  God, 
good  will  towards  the  neighbor,  and  all  kinds  of  right  works.  Who 
doe«  this,  no  matter  in  what  land  or  age  he  lives,  becomes  an  heir  of 
heaven.  Who  perverts  those  Divine  gifts  to  selfishness  and  unrighteous 
deeds  becomes  a  subject  of  hell.  No  mere  opinion,  no  mere  profession, 
no  mere  ritual  services,  no  mere  external  obedience, — not  all  these  things 
together, — can  save  a  man,  nor  their  absence  condemn  him ;  but  the  con- 
trolling motive  of  his  life,  the  central  and  ruling  love  which  constitutes 
the  substance  of  hjs  being, — ^this  decides  every  man's  doom.  The  view 
is  simple,  reasonable,  just,  necessary.  And  so  is  the  doctrine  of  degrees 
accompanying  it ;  namely,  that  there  are  in  heaven  different  grades  and 
qualities  of  exaltation  and  delight,  and  in  hell  of  degradation  and  woe, 
for  different  men  according  to  their  capacities  and  deserts.  A  pro- 
foundly ethical  character  pervades  the  scheme,  and  the  great  stamp  of 
law  is  over  it  all. 

Thirdly,  a  manifest  advantage  of  Swedenborg's  doctrine  over  the 
popular  doctrine  is  the  intimate  connection  it  establishes  between  the 
present  and  the  future,  the  visible  and  the  invisible,  God  and  man. 
Heaven  and  hell  are  not  distant  localities,  entrance  into  which  is  to  be 
won  or  avoided  by  moral  artifices  or  sacramental  subterfuges,  but  they 
are  states  of  being  depending  on  personal  goodness  or  evil.  God  is  not 
throned  at  the  heart  or  on  the  apex  of  the  universe,  where  at  some 
remote  epoch  we  hope  to  go  and  see  him,  but  he  is  the  Life  feeding  our 
lives  freshly  every  instant.  The  spiritual  world,  with  all  its  hosts,  sustains 
and  arches,  fills  and  envelops  us.  Death  is  the  dropping  of  the  outer 
body,  the  lifting  of  an  opaque  veil,  and  wo  are  among  the  spirits,  un- 
changed, as  we  were  before.  Judgment  is  not  a  tribunal  dawning  on  the 
close  of  the  world's  weary  centuries,  but  the  momentary  assimilation  of 
a  celestial  or  an  infernal  love  leading  to  states  and  acts,  rewards  and  re- 
tributions, corresponding.  Before  this  view  the  dead  universe  becomes 
a  live  transparency  overwritten  with  the  will,  tremulous  with  the  breath, 
and  irradiate  with  the  illumination  of  God. 

We  cannot  but  regret  that  the  Swedenborgian  view  of  the  future  life 
should  be  burdened  and  darkened  with  the  terrible  error  of  the  dogma 
of  eternal  damnation,  spreading  over  the  state  of  all  the  subjects  of  the 
hells  the  pall  of  immitigable  hopelessness,  denying  that  they  can  ever 
make  the  slightest  ameliorating  progress.  We  have  never  been  able  to 
see  force  enough  in  any  of  the  arguments  or  assertions  adv&nced  in 
sui>port  of  this  tremendous  horror  to  warrant  the  least  hesitation  in  ' 
rejecting  it.  For  ourselves,  wo  must  regard  it  as  incredible,  and  think 
that  God  cannot  permit  it.  Instruction,  reformation,  progress,  are  the 
final  aims  of  punishment.  Aspiration  is  the  concomitant  of  conscious- 
ness, and  the  authentic  voice  of  God.  Surely,  sooner  or  later,  in  the 
boonful  eternities  of  being,  every  creature  capable  of  intelligence,  allied 
to  the  moral  law,  drawing  life  from  the  Infinite,  must  \>e^Ti  to  ix^v^  V\v<b 
Asoending  path  of  virtue  and  blessedness,  and  never  retrogrsA^  «b^ji^. 
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Neither  can  we  admit  in  general  the  claim  made  by  Swedenborg  and 
by  his  disciples  tliat  the  way  in  which  he  arrived  at  his  system  of  theo- 
logy elevates  it  to  the  rank  of  a  Divine  revelation.  It  is  asserted  that  God 
opened  his  interior  vision,  so  that  he  saw  what  had  hitherto  been  con- 
cealed from  the  eyes  of  men  in  the  flesh, — namely,  the  inhabitants,  laws, 
contents,  and  experiences  of  the  spiritual  world, — and  thus  that  his  state- 
ments are  not  speculations  or  arguments,  but  records  of  unerring  know- 
ledge, his  descriptions  not  fanciful  pictures  of  the  imagination,  but  literal 
transcripts  of  the  truth  he  saw.  This,  in  view  of  the  gr^eat  range  of  known 
experience,  is  not  intrinsically  probable,  and  we  have  seen  no  proof  of 
it.  Judging  from  what  wo  know  of  psychological  and  religious  history, 
it  is  far  more  likely  tliat  a  man  should  confound  his  intangible  reverie* 
with  solid  fact  than  that  he  should  be  inspired  by  God  to  reveal  a  world 
of  mysterious  truths.  Furthermore,  while  we  are  impressed  with  the 
reasonableness,  probability,  and  consistency  of  most  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  Swedenborg's  exposition  of  the  future  life,  we  cannot  but  shrink 
from  many  of  the  details  and  forms  in  which  he  carries  them  out.  Not- 
withstanding the  earnest  avowals  of  able  disciples  of  his  school  that  all 
his  details  are  strictly  necessitated  by  his  premises,  and  that  all  his  premises 
are  laws  of  truth,  we  are  compelled  to  regard  a  great  many  of  his  assertions 
as  purely  arbitrary  and  a  great  many  of  his  descriptions  as  purely  fanciful. 
But,  denying  that  his  scheme  of  eschatology  is  a  scientific  representation 
of  the  reality,  and  looking  at  it  as  a  poetic  structure  reared  by  co-working 
knowledge  and  imagination  on  the  ground  of  reason,  nature,  and  mo- 
rality,— whose  foundation-walls,  columns,  and  grand  outlines  are  truth, 
while  many  of  its  details,  ornaments,  and  images  are  fancy, — it  must  b<» 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  wonderful  examples  of  creative 
power  extant  in  the  literature  of  the  world.  No  one  who  has  mastere<l 
it  with  appreciative  mind  will  question  this.  There  are,  expressed  and 
latent,  in  the  totality  of  Swedenborg's  accounts  of  hell  and  heaven,  more 
variety  of  imager5%  power  of  moral  truth  and  appeal,  exhibition  of 
dramatic  justice,  transcendent  delights  of  holiness  and  love,  curdling 
terrors  of  evil  and  woe,  strength  of  philosophical  grasp,  and  sublimity 
of  emblematic  conception,  than  are  to  be  found  in  Dante's  earth-renowned 
poem.  We  say  this  of  the  substance  of  his  ideas,  not  of  the  shape  and 
clothing  in  which  they  are  represented.  Swodenborg  was  no  poet  in  lan- 
guage and  form,  only  in  conception. 

Take  this  picture.  In  the  topmost  height  of  the  celestial  world  the 
Lord  appears  as  a  sun,  and  all  the  infinite  multitudes  of  angels,  swarm- 
ing up  through  the  innumerable  heavens,  wherever  they  are,  continually 
turn  their  faces  towards  him  in  love  and  joy.  But  at  the  bottom  of  the 
infernal  world  is  a  vast  ball  of  blackness,  towards  which  all  the  hosts  of 
demons,  crowding  down  through  the  successive  hells,  forever  turn  their 
eager  faces  away  from  God.  Or  consider  this.  Every  thing  consists  of  a 
great  number  of  perfect  leasts  like  itself:  every  heart  is  an  aggregation 
of  little  hearts,  every  lung  an  fvggcft^«X\oTi  ol  \\VV\^  V\«i^«,  every  eye  an 
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aggregation  of  little  eyes.  Following  out  the  principle,  every  society  in 
the  spiritual  world  is  a  group  of  spirits  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  man, 
every  heaven  is  a  gigantic  man  composed  of  an  immense  number  of  in- 
dividuals, and  all  the  heavens  together  constitute  one  Grand  Man, — a 
countless  number  of  the  most  intelligent  angels  forming  the  head,  a  stu- 
pendous organization  of  the  most  affectionate  making  the  heart,  the 
most  humble  going  to  the  feet,  the  most  useful  attracted  to  the  hands, 
and  so  on  through  every  part. 

With  exceptions,  then,  we  regard  Swedenborg's  doctrine  of  the  future 
life  as  a  free  poetic  presentment,  not  as  a  severe  scientific  statement, — 
of  views  true  in  moral  principle,  not  of  facts  real  in  literal  detail.  His 
imagination  and  sentiment  are  mathematical  and  ethical  instead  of 
spsthetic  and  passionate.  Milk  seems  to  run  in  his  veins  instead  of 
blood,  but  he  is  of  truthfulness  and  charity  all  compact.  We  think  it 
most  probable  that  the  secret  of  his  supposed  inspiration  was  the  abnor- 
mal frequent  or  chronic  turning  of  his  mind  into  what  is  called  the 
ecstatic  or  clairvoyant  state.  This  condition  being  spontaneously  in- 
duced, while  he  yet,  in  some  unexplained  manner,  retained  conscious  pos- 
session and  control  of  his  usual  faculties,  he  treated  his  subjective  con- 
ceptions as  objective  realities,  believed  his  interior  contemplations  were 
accurate  visions  of  facts,  and  took  the  strange  procession  of  systematic 
reveries  through  his  teeming  brain  for  a  scenic  revelation  of  the  exhaust- 
ive mysteries  of  heaven  and  hell. 

"  Each  woodrons  guen  behdd  the  truth  It  soaght. 
And  inapintion  flashM  from  what  was  thought." 

This  hypothesis,  taken  in  coi\)unction  with  the  comprehensiveness  of  his 
mind,  the  vastness  of  his  learning,  the  integral  correctness  of  his  con- 
science, and  his  disciplined  habits  of  thought,  will  go  far  towards  explain- 
ing the  unparalleled  phenomenon  of  his  theological  works ;  and,  though 
it  leaves  many  things  unaccounted  for,  it  seems  to  us  more  credible  than 
any  other  which  has  yet  been  suggested. 

The  last  of  the  three  prominent  phenomena  which — as  before  said — 
followed  the  Protestant  Reformation  was  rationalism, — ^an  attempt  to  try 
all  religious  questions  at  the  tribunal  of  reason  and  by  the  tests  of  con- 
science. The  great  movement  led  by  Luther  was  but  one  element  in  a 
numerous  train  of  influences  and  events  all  yielding  their  different  con- 
tributions to  that  resolute  rationalistic  tendency  which  afterwards  broke 
out  so  powerfully  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  and,  spreading 
thence  into  every  country  in  Christendom,  has  been,  in  secret  and  in 
public,  with  slow,  sure  steps,  irresistibly  advancing  ever  since.  In  the 
history  of  scholasticism  there  were  three  distinct  epochs.  The  first 
period  was  characterized  by  the  servile  submission  and  conformity  of 
philosophy  to  the  theology  dictated  by  the  Church.  The  second  period 
was  marked  by  the  formal  alliance  and  attempted  TecoTic\\\at\OTi  oi  ^v 
losophy  and  theoi^^^.     The  third  period  saw  an  ever-mcreaamf^  *^«8\<crasn 
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and  separation  between  the  philosophers  and  the  theologians."  Many 
an  adventurous  thinker  pushed  his  speculations  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
established  theology,  and  deliberately  dissented  from  the  orthodox 
standards  in  his  conclusions.  Perhaps  Abelard,  who  openly  strove  to 
put  all  the  Church-dogmas  in  forms  acceptable  to  philosophy,  and  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  reject  in  many  instances  what  seemed  to  him  im- 
reasonable,  deserves  to  be  called  the  father  of  rationalism.  The  works 
of  Des  Cartes,  Leibnitz,  Wolf,  Kant's  "  Religion  within  the  Bounds  of 
Pure  Reason,"  together  with  the  influence  and  the  writings  of  many 
other  eminent  philosophers,  gradually  gave  momentum  to  the  impulse 
and  popularity  to  the  habits  of  free  thought  and  criticism  even  in  the 
realm  of  theology.  The  dogmatic  scheme  of  the  dominant  Church  was 
firmly  seized,  many  errors  shaken  out  to  the  light  and  exposed,  and 
many  long-received  opinions  questioned  and  flung  into  doubt."  The 
authenticity  of  many  of  the  popular  doctrines  regarding  the  future  life 
could  not  fail  to  be  denied  as  soon  as  it  was  attempted — as  was  extensively 
done  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century — to  demonstrate  them 
by  mathematical  methods,  with  all  the  array  of  axioms,  theorems,  lem- 
mas, doubts,  and  solutions.  Fliigge  has  historically  illustrated  the  em- 
ployment of  this  method  at  considerable  length.** 

The  essence  of  rationalism  is  the  affirmation  that  neither  the  Fathers, 
nor  the  Church,  nor  the  Scriptures,  nor  all  of  them  together,  can  right- 
fully establish  any  proposition  opposed  to  the  logic  of  sound  philosophy, 
the  principles  of  reason,  and  the  evident  truth  of  nature.  Around  this 
thesis  the  battle  has  been  fought  and  the  victory  won;  and  it  will  stand 
with  spreading  favor  as  long  as  there  are  unenslaved  and  cultivated  minds 
in  the  world.  This  position  is,  in  logical  necessity,  and  as  a  general  thing 
in  fact,  that  of  the  large  though  loosely-cohering  body  of  believers  known 
as  "Liberal  Christians;"  and  it  is  tacitly  held  by  still  larger  and  ever- 
growing numbers  nominally  connected  with  sects  that  officially  eschew 
it  with  horror.  The  result  of  the  studies  and  discussions  associated  with 
this  principle,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  subject  before  us,  has  been  the 
rejection  of  the  following  popular  doctrines : — the  plenary  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures  as  an  ultimate  authority  in  matters  of  belief;  uncondi- 
tional predestination;  the  satisfaction-theory  of  the  vicarious  atone- 
ment; the  visible  second  coming  of  Christ,  in  person,  to  bum  up  the 
world  and  to  hold  a  general  judgment;  the  intermediate  state  of  souls; 
the  resurrection  of  the  body ;  a  local  hell  of  material  fire  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth ;  the  eternal  damnation  of  the  wicked.     These  old  dogmas,^ 
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IS  Staudlin,  Gescbichto  dea  Ration&lisman.  Saintes,  Histoire  Critiqne  da  RationalUune  en  Alle- 
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scarcely  changed,  still  remain  in  the  stereotyped  creeds  of  all  the  pro- 
minent denominations;  but  they  slumber  there  to  an  astonishing  ex- 
tent unrealized,  unnoticed,  unthought  of,  by  the  great  multitude  of  com-^ 
mon  believers,  while  every  consciously  rational  investigator  vehemently 
repudiates  them.  To  every  candid  mind  that  has  really  studied  their 
nature  and  proofs  their  absurdity  is  now  transparent  on  all  the  grounds 
alike  of  history,  metaphysics,  morals,  and  science. 

The  changes  of  the  popular  Christian  belief  in  regard  to  three  salient 
points  have  been  especially  striking.  First,  respecting  the  immediate 
fote  of  the  dead, — an  intermediate  state.  The  predominant  Jewish  doc- 
trine was  that  all  souls  went  indiscriminately  into  a  sombre  under-world, 
where  they  awaited  a  resurrection.  The  earliest  Christian  view  preva- 
lent was  the  same,  with  the  exception  that  it  divided  that  place  of  de- 
parted spirits  into  two  parts, — a  painful  for  the  bad,  a  pleasant  for  the 
good.  The  next  opinion  that  prevailed — ^the  Roman  Catholic — ^was  the 
same  as  the  foregoing,  with  two  exceptions :  it  established  a  purgatory 
in  addition  to  the  previous  paradbe  and  hell,  and  it  opened  heaven  itself 
for  the  immediate  entrance  of  a  few  spotless  souls.  Pope  John  XXII., 
as  Gieseler  shows,  was  accused  of  heresy  by  the  theological  doctors  of 
Paris  because  he  declared  that  no  soul  could  enter  heaven  and  ei\joy  the 
beatific  vision  until  after  the  resurrection.  Pope  Benedict  XXL  drew  up 
a  list  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  heretic4il  opinions  held  by  the  Ar- 
menian Christians.  One  of  these  notions  was  that  the  souls  of  all  de- 
ceased adults  wander  in  the  air  until  the  Day  of  Judgment,  neither  hell, 
paradise,  nor  heaven  being  open  to  them  until  after  that  day.  Thomas 
Aquinas  says,  "  Each  soul  at  death  immediately  flies  to  its  appointed  place, 
whether  in  hell  or  in  heaven,  being  without  the  body  until  the  resurrec- 
tion, with  it  afterwards.''^*  Then  came  the  dogma  of  the  orthodox  Pro- 
testants, slightly  varying  in  the  different  sects,  but  generally  agreeing  that 
at  death  all  redeemed  souls  pass  instantly  to  heaven  and  all  unredeemed 
souls  to  hell.^^  The  principal  variation  from  this  among  believers  within 
the  Protestant  fellowship  has  been  the  notion  that  the  souls  of  all  men 
die  or  sleep  with  the  body  until  the  Day  of  Judgment, — a  notion  which 
peeps  out  here  and  there  in  superstitious  spots  along  the  pages  of  eccle- 
siastical history,  and  which  has  found  now  and  then  an  advoci^te  during 
the  last  century  and  a  half.  The  Cbuncil  of  Elvin,  in  Spain,  forbade 
the  lighting  of  tapers  in  churchyards,  lest  it  should  disturb  the  souls 
of  the  deceased  buried  there.  At  this  day,  in  prayers  and  addresses  at 
funerals,  no  phrases  are  more  common  than  those  alluding  to  death  as  a 
sleep,  and  implying  that  the  departed  one  is  to  slumber  peacefully  in  his 
grave  until  the  resurrection.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  same 
persons  contrary  ideas  are  frequently  expressed.     The  truth  is,  the  sub- 
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n  GonfBwkm  uf  Faith  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  ch.  xxxil.    Calrin,  Institntet,  lib.  iil.  cap.  xxr.; 
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ject,  owing  to  the  contradictions  between  their  creed  and  their  reason, 
is  left  by  most  persons  in  liopeless  confusion  and  uncertainty.  They 
have  no  determinately  reconciled  and  conscious  views  of  their  own. 
Rationalism  sweeps  away  all  the  foregoing  incongruous  medley  at  once, 
denying  that  we  know  any  thing  about  the  precise  localities  of  heaven 
and  hell,  or  the  destined  order  of  events  in  the  hidden  future  of  separate 
souls;  affirming  that  all  we  should  dare  to  say  is  simply  that  the  souls 
whether  of  good  or  of  bad  men,  on  leaving  the  body,  go  at  once  into  a 
spiritual  state  of  being,  where  they  will  live  immortally,  as  God  decrees, 
never  returning  to  be  reinvested  with  the  vanished  charnel-houses  of 
clay  they  once  inhabited. 

Secondly,  the  thought  that  Christ  after  his  death  descended  into  the 
under-world  to  ransom  mankind,  or  a  part  of  mankind,  from  the  doom 
there,  is  in  the  foundation  of  the  apostolic  theology.  It  was  a  central 
element  in  the  belief  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  the  Church  for  fourteen 
hundred  years.  None  of  the  prominent  Protestant  reformers  thought 
of  denying  it.  Calvin  lays  great  stress  on  it.*'  jEpinus  and  others,  at 
Hamburg,  maintained  that  Christ's  descent  was  a  part  of  his  humilia- 
tion, and  that  in  it  he  suffered  unutterable  pains  for  us.  On  the  other 
hand,  Melancthon  and  the  Wittenbergers  held  that  the  descent  was  a 
part  of  Christ's  triumph,  since  by  it  he  won  a  glorious  victory  over  tlie 
powers  of  hell.**  But  gradually  the  importance  and  the  redeeming 
effects  attached  to  Christ's  descent  into  ficll  were  transferred  to  his  death  <m 
the  cross.  Slowly  the  primitive  dogma  dwindled  away,  and  finally  sunk 
out  of  sight,  through  an  ever-encroaching  disbelief  in  the  physical  con- 
ditions on  which  it  rested  and  in  the  pictorial  environments  by  which  it 
was  recommended.  And  now  it  is  scarcely  ever  heard  of,  save  when 
brought  out  from  old  scholastic  tomes  by  some  theological  delver. 
Baumgarten-Crusius  has  learnedly  illustrated  the  important  place  long 
held  by  this  notion,  and  well  shown  its  gradual  retreat  into  the  un- 
noticed background." 

The  other  particular  doctrine  which  we  said  had  undergone  remark- 
able change  is  in  regard  to  the  number  of  the  saved.  A  blessed  im- 
provement has  come  over  the  popular  Christian  feeling  and  teaching  in 
respect  to  this  momentous  subject.  The  Jews  excluded  from  salvaUon 
all  but  their  own  strict  ritualists.  The  apostles,  it  is  true,  excluded  none 
but  the  stubbornly  wicked.  But  the  majority  of  the  Fathers  virtually 
allowed  the  possibility  of  salvation  to  few  indeed.  Chrysostom  doubted 
if  out  of  the  hundred  thousand  souls  constituting  the  Christian  popula- 
tion of  Antioch  in  his  day  one  hundred  would  be  saved  !**  And  when 
we  read,  with  shuddering  soul,  the  calculations  of  Cornelius  k  Lapide,  or 
the  celebrated  sermon  of  Massillon  on  the  "Small  Number  of  the  Saved," 
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we  are  compclle4  to  confess  that  they  fairly  represent  the  almost  uni- 
versal sentiment  and  conviction  of  Christendom  for  more  than  seventeen 
liundred  years.  A  quarto  volume  published  in  London  in  1G80,  by  Du 
Moulin,  called  "Moral  Reflections  upon  the  Number  of  the  EHect," 
affirmed  that  not  one  in  a  million,  from  Adam  down  to  our  times,  shall 
be  saved.  A  flaming  execration  blasted  the  whole  heathen  world,^ 
and  a  metaphysical  quibble  doomed  ninety-nine  of  every  hundred 
in  Christian  lands.  Collect  the  whole  relevant  theological  literature 
of  the  Christian  ages,  from  the  birth  of  Tertullian  to  the  death  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  strike  the  average  pitch  of  its  doctrinal  temper, 
and  you  will  get  this  result: — that  in  the  field  of  human  souls  Satan  i% 
the  harvester,  God  the  gleaner;  hell  receives  the  whole  vintage  in  is 
wine-press  of  damnation,  heaven  obtains  only  a  few  straggling  clusters 
plucked  for  salvation.  The  crowded  wains  roll  staggering  into  the  iron 
doorways  of  Satan's  fire-and-brimstone  barns ;  the  redeemed  vestiges  of 
the  world-crop  of  men  are  easily  borne  to  heaven  in  the  arms  of  a  few 
weeping  angels.  How  different  is  the  prevailing  tone  of  preaching  and 
belief  now  !  What  a  cheerful  ascent  of  views  from  the  mournful  |)assage 
of  the  dead  over  the  river  of  oblivion  fancied  by  the  Greeks,  or  the  ex- 
cruciating passage  of  the  river  of  fire  painted  by  the  Catholics,  to  the 
happy  passage  of  the  river  of  balm,  healing  every  weary  biniise  and  sor- 
row, promised  by  the  Universalists  I  It  is  true,  the  old  harsh  exclusive- 
ness  is  still  organically  imbedde<l  in  the  established  creeds,  all  of  which 
deny  the  possibility  of  salvation  beyond  the  little  circle  who  vitally 
appropriate  the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ ;  but  then  this  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  dead  letter  in  the  creeds.  In  the  hearts  and  in  the  candid 
confessions  of  all  but  one  in  a  thousand  it  is  discredited  and  sincerely 
repelled  as  an  abomination  to  human  nature,  a  reflection  against  God,  an 
outrage  upon  the  substance  of  ethics.  Remorseless  bigots  may  gloat  and 
exult  over  the  thought  that  those  who  reject  their  dogmas  shall  be  thrust 
into  the  roaring  fire-gorges  of  hell ;  but  a  better  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  the 
age  we  live  in  ;  and,  doubtless,  a  vast  nuyority  of  the  men  we  daily  meet 
really  believe  that  all  who  try  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  according  to 
their  light  and  circiunstances,  to  do  what  is  right,  in  the  love  of  God  and 
man,  shall  be  saved.  In  that  moving  scene  of  the  great  dramatist  where 
the  burial  of  the  innocent  and  hapless  Ophelia  is  represented,  and 
Laertes  vainly  seeks  to  win  from  the  Church-official  the  full  funeral-rites 
of  religion  over  her  grave,  the  priest  may  stand  for  the  false  and  cruel 
ritual  spirit,  the  brother  for  the  just  and  native  sentiment  of  the  human 
heart.    Says  the  priest, — 

*'We  uboald profaiu  the  aenriee  of  the  dead 
To  flng  *  requiem  «id  rach  nil  to  ber 
Am  to  petco-paited  ■ooli.'* 


•  GOtaBfUebar  die  Nene  Mebrang  tod  derSeUgkdt  der  angeblich  gntm  und  T«S)k^«ii^^«i3^it!a^KDLNKc 
Jwden,  B«id«n,  vnd  Tarkoo  dorosh  CStrktan,  olme  dum  lie  an  Uin  glUalMn. 
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And  Laertes  replies, — 

*'  Lay  her  in  the  earth ; 
And  from  her  fair  and  tinpollnted  flesh 
Shall  violets  spring.    I  tell  thee,  churlish  priest, 
A  ministering  angel  shall  my  sister  bo 
When  thou  Heat  howling/* 

Indeed,  who  that  inas  a  heart  in  his  bosom  would  not  be  ashamed  not  to 
sympathize  with  the  gentle-hearted  Burns  when  he  expresses  even  to  the 
devil  himself  the  quaint  and  kindly  wish, — 

**0h  wad  ye  tak'  a  thought  and  mend!** 

The  creeds  and  the  priests,  in  congenial  alliance  with  many  evil  things 
may  strive  to  counteract  this  progressive  self-emancipation  from  cruel 
falsehoods  and  superstitions,  but  in  vain.  The  terms  of  salvation  are 
seen  lying  in  the  righteous  will  of  a  gracious  God,  not  in  the  heartless 
caprice  of  a  priesthood  nor  in  the  iron  gripe  of  a  set  of  dogmas.  The 
old  priestly  monopoly  over  the  way  to  heaven  has  been  taken  off  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  enlightened  present,  and,  for  all  who  have  unfettered 
feet  to  walk  with,  the  passage  to  God  is  now  across  a  free  bridge.  The 
ancient  exactors  may  still  sit  in  their  toll-house  creeds  and  confessionals ; 
but  their  authority  is  gone,  and  the  virtuous  traveller,  stepping  from  the 
ground  of  time  upon  the  planks  that  lead  over  into  eternity,  smiles  as  he 
passes  scot-free  by  their  former  taxing  terrors.  The  reign  of  sacrament- 
alists  and  dogmatists  rapidly  declines.  Reason,  common  sentiment,  the 
liberal  air,  the  best  and  strongest  tendencies  of  the  people,  are  against 
them  to-day,  and  will  be  more  against  them  in  every  coming  day.  Every 
successive  explosion  of  the  Second-Adventist  fanaticism  will  leave  less 
of  that  element  behind.  Its  rage  in  America,  under  the  auspices  of 
Miller,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  was  tame  and  feeble  when  compared 
with  the  terror  awakened  in  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  Stofter^s 
prediction  of  an  approaching  cornet.^  Every  new  discovery  of  the  har- 
monies of  science,  and  of  the  perfections  of  nature,  and  of  the  develop- 
ments of  the  linear  logic  of  God  consistently  unfolding  in  implicated 
sequences  of  peaceful  order  uni)crturbed  by  sliocks  of  failure  and 
epochs  of  remedy,  will  increase  and  popularize  an  intelligent  faith  in  the 
original  ordination  and  the  intended  permanence  of  the  present  consti- 
tution of  things.  Finally  men  will  cease  to  be  looking  up  to  see  the 
blue  dome  cleave  open  for  the  descent  of  angelic  squadrons  headed  by 
the  majestic  Son  of  God,  the  angry  breath  of  his  mouth  consuming  the 
world, — cease  to  expect  salvation  by  any  other  method  than  that  of  ear- 
nest and  devout  truthfulness,  love,  good  works,  and  pious  submissiveness 
to  God, — cease  to  fancy  that  their  souls,  after  waiting  through  the  long 
sleep  or  separation  of  death,  will  return  and  take  on  their  old  bodies 
again.  Recognising  the  Divine  plan  for  training  souls  in  this  lower  and 
transient  state  for  a  higher  and  immortal  state,  they  will  endeavor,  in 

„  I.     ,  .—  _-_■  ^ ^  — 
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natural  piety  and  mutual  love,  while  they  live,  to  exhaust  the  genuine 
uses  of  the  world  that  now  is,  and  thus  prepare  themselves  to  enter  with 
happiest  auspices,  when  they  die,  the  lyorld  prepared  for  them  beyond 
the  dim  reaching  of  these  mortal  shores. 

These  cheerful  prophecies  must  be  verified  in  the  natural  course  of 
things.  The  rapid  spread  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  taught  by  the 
•*  Spirit-rappers"  is  a  remarkable  revelation  of  the  great  extent  to  which 
the  minds  of  the  common  people  have  at  last  become  free  from  the  long 
domination  of  the  ecclesiastical  dogmas  on  that  subject.  The  leading 
representatives  of  the  "  Spiritualists"  affirm,  with  much  unanimity,  the 
most  comforting  conclusions  as  to  the  condition  of  the  departed.  They 
exclude  all  wrath  and  favoritism  from  the  disposition  of  the  Deity.  They 
have  little — in  fact,  they  often  have  nothing  whatever — to  say  of  hell. 
They  emphatically  repudiate  the  ordinarily-taught  terms  of  salvation, 
and  deny  the  doctrine  of  hopeless  reprobation.  All  death  is  beautiful 
and  progressive.  "  Every  form  and  thing  is  constantly  growing  lovelier 
and  ever}'  sphere  purer."  The  abode  of  each  soul  in  the  future  stat«  is 
determined,  not  by  decrees  or  dogmas  or  forms  of  any  kind,  but  by  qua- 
lities of  character,  degrees  of  love,  purity,  and  wisdom.  There  are  seven 
ascending  spheres,  each  more  abounding  than  the  one  below  it  in  beau- 
ties, glories,  and  happiness.  "  The  first  sphere  is  the  natural ;  the  second, 
the  spiritual ;  the  third,  the  celestial ;  the  fourth,  the  supernatural ;  the 
fifth,  the  superspiritual ;  the  sixth,  the  supercelestial ;  the  seventh,  the 
Infinite  Vortex  of  Love  and  Wisdom."^  Whatever  be  thought  of  the 
pretensions  of  this  doctrine  to  be  a  Divine  revelation,  whatever  be 
thought  of  its  various  psychological,  cosmological,  and  theological  charac- 
teristics, its  ethics  are  those  of  natural  reason.  It  is  wholly  irreconcilable 
with  the  popular  ecclesiastical  system  of  doctrines.  Its  epidemic  diffii- 
.«ion  until  now — burdened  as  it  is  with  such  nauseating  accompaniments 
of  crudity  and  absurdity,  it  reckons  its  adherents  by  millions — is  a  tre- 
mendous evidence  of  the  looseness  with  which  the  old,  cruel  dogmas  sit 
on  the  minds  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  of  their  eager  readiness 
to  welcome  more  humane  views. 

In  science  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the  Middle  Age  are  now  generally 
discarded.  The  mention  of  them  but  provokes  a  smile  or  awakens  surprise. 
Yet,  as  compared  with  the  historic  annals  of  our  race,  it  is  but  recently 
that  the  true  order  of  the  solar  system  has  been  unveiled,  the  weight  of 
the  air  discovered,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  made  known,  the  phe- 
nomena of  insanity  intelligently  studied,  the  results  of  physiological 
chomi.*»try  brought  to  light,  the  symmetric  domain  and  sway  of  cal- 
culable law  pushed  far  out  in  every  direction  of  nature  and  experience. 
It  us<>d  to  be  supposed  that  digestion  was  effected  by  means  of  a  mechani- 
cal power  equal  to  many  tons.  Borelli  asserted  that  the  muscular  force 
of  the  heart  was  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds.     These 
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absurd  estimates  only  disappeared  when  the  properties  of  the  gastric 
juice  were  discerned.  The  method  in  which  we  distinguish  the  forin-* 
and  distances  of  objects  was  not  understood  until  Berkeley  published  hi-* 
"  New  Theory  of  Vision."  Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  opposition  of 
bigotry,  stolidity,  and  authority  against  which  the  brilliant  advances  of 
scientific  discovery  and  mechanical  invention  and  social  improvement 
have  been  forced  to  contend,  and  in  despite  of  which  they  have  slowly 
won  their  way.  Excommunications,  dungeons,  fires,  sneers,  polite  per- 
secution, bitter  neglect,  tell  the  story,  from  the  time  the  Athenians 
banned  Anaxagoras  for  calling  the  sun  a  mass  of  fire,  to  the  day  an  Eng- 
lish mob  burned  the  warehouses  of  Arkwright  because  he  had  inventeii 
the  spinning-jenny.  But,  despite  all  the  hostile  energies  of  establish- 
ment, prejudice,  and  scorn,  the  earnest  votaries  of  philosophical  truth 
have  studied  and  toiled  with  ever-accumulating  victories,  until  now  a 
hundred  sciences  are  ripe  with  emancipating  fruits  and  perfect  freedom 
to  be  taught.  Railroads  gird  the  lands  with  ribs  of  trade,  telegraph.s 
thread  the  airs  with  electric  tidings  of  events,  and  steamships  crease  the 
seas  with  channels  of  foam  and  fire.  There  is  no  longer  danger  of  any 
one  being  put  to  death,  or  even  being  excluded  from  the  "  best  society," 
for  saying  that  the  earth  moves.  An  eclipse  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
frown  of  God  when  it  is  regularly  foretold  with  certainty.  The  measure- 
ment of  the  atmosphere  exterminated  the  wiseacre  proverb,  "  Nature 
abhors  a  vacuum,"  by  the  burlesque  addition,  "  but  onl}'  for  the  first  thirty- 
two  feet."  The  madman  cannot  be  looked  on  as  divinely  inspired,  his 
words  to  be  caught  as  oracles,  or  as  possessed  by  a  devil,  to  be  chained  and 
scourged,  since  Pinel's  great  work  has  brought  insanity  within  the  range 
of  organic  disease.  When  Franklin's  kite  drew  electricity  from  the  cloud 
to  his  knuckle,  the  superstitious  theory  of  thunder  died  a  natural  death. 
The  vast  progress  effected  in  all  departments  of  physic-al  science 
during  the  last  four  centuries  has  not  been  made  in  any  kindred  degree 
in  the  prevailing  theology.  Most  of  the  harsh,  unreasonable  tenets  of 
the  elaborately  morbid  and  distorted  mediaeval  theology  are  still  retained 
in  the  creeds  of  the  great  majority  of  Christendom.  The  causes  of  this 
difference  are  plain.  The  establishment  of  newly-discovered  truths  in 
material  science  being  less  intimately  connected  with  the  prerogatives 
of  the  ruling  classes,  less  clearly  hostile  to  the  permanence  of  their 
power,  they  have  not  offered  so  pertinacious  an  opposition  to  progress  in 
this  province :  they  have  yielded  a  much  larger  freedom  to  physicists 
than  to  moralists,  to  discoverers  of  mathematical,  chemical,  and  mechani- 
cal law  than  to  reformers  of  political  and  religious  thought.  Livy  tells 
us  that,  in  the  five  hundred  and  seventy-third  year  of  Rome,  some  con- 
cealed books  of  Numa  were  found,  which,  on  examination  by  the  priests, 
— ^being  thought  injurious  to  the  established  religion, — were  ordered  to  be 
burned.^    The  charge  was  not  that  they  were  ungenuine,  nor  that  their 

*  lAb.  xl.  cmp.  xxix. 
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contents  were  false ;  but  they  were  dangerous.  In  the  second  century, 
an  imperial  decree  forbade  the  reading  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  because 
they  contained  prophecies  of  Christ  and  doctrines  of  Christianity.  By 
an  act  of  the  English  Parliament,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  every  copy  of  the  Racovian  Catechism  (an  exposition  of  the 
Socinian  doctrine)  that  could  be  obtained  was  burned  in  the  streets. 
The  Index  Expurgatorius  for  Catholic  countries  is  still  freshly  filled 
every  year.  And  in  Protestant  countries  a  more  subtle  and  a  more 
effectual  influence  prevents,  on  the  part  of  the  majority,  the  candid  pe- 
rusal of  all  theological  discussions  which  are  not  pitched  in  the  orthodox 
key.  Certain  dogmas  are  the  absorbed  thought  of  the  sects  which  defend 
them :  no  fresh  and  independent  thinking  is  to  be  expected  on  those 
subjects,  no  matter  how  purely  fictitious  these  secretions  of  the  brain  of 
the  denomination  or  of  some  ancient  leader  may  be,  no  matter  how 
glaringly  out  of  keeping  with  the  intelligence  and  liberty  which  reign  in 
other  realms  of  faith  and  feeling.  There  is  nowhere  else  in  the  world  a 
tyranny  so  pervasive  and  despotic  as  that  which  rules  in  the  department 
of  theological  opinion.  The  prevalent  slothful  and  slavish  surrender  of 
the  grand  privileges  and  duties  of  individual  thought,  independent  per- 
sonal conviction  and  action  in  religious  matters,  is  at  once  astonishing, 
pernicious,  and  disgraceful.  The  effect  of  entrenched  tradition,  priestly 
directors,  a  bigoted,  overawing,  and  persecuting  sectarianism,  is  nowhere 
elae  a  hundredth  part  so  powerful  or  so  extensive. 

In  addition  to  the  bitter  determination  by  interested  persons  to  sup- 
press reforming  investigations  of  the  doctrines  which  hold  their  private 
pr^udices  in  supremacy,  and  to  the  tremendous  social  prestige  of  old  esta- 
blishment, another  cause  has  been  active  to  keep  theology  stationary 
while  science  has  been  making  such  rapid  conquests.  Science  deals  with 
tangible  quantities,  theology  with  abstract  qualities.  The  cultivation  of 
the  former  yields  visible  practical  results  of  material  comfort;  the  culti- 
vation of  the  latter  yields  only  inward  spiritual  results  of  mental  welfare. 
Accordingly,  science  has  a  thousand  resolute  votaries  where  theology 
has  one  unshackled  disciple.  At  this  moment,  a  countless  multitude, 
ftimished  with  complex  apparatus,  are  ransacking  every  nook  of  nature, 
and  plucking  trophies,  and  the  world  with  honoring  attention  reads 
their  reports.  But  how  few  with  competent  preparation  and  equipment, 
with  fearless  consecration  to  truth,  unhampered,  with  fresh  free  vigor, 
are  scrutinizing  the  problems  of  theology,  enthusiastically  bent  upon 
refuting  errors  and  proving  verities!  And  what  reception  do  the  con- 
clusions of  those  few  meet  at  the  hands  of  the  public?  Surely  not 
prompt  recognition,  frank  criiicbm,  and  grateful  acknowledgment  or 
courteous  refutation.  No ;  but  studied  exclusion  from  notice,  or  sophisti- 
cal evasions  and  insulting  vituperation.  What  a  striking  and  painful 
contrast  is  afforded  by  the  generous  encouragement  given  to  the  students 
of  science  by  the  annual  bestowment  of  rewards  by  the  &c\eTil\^c  %oc^\^ 
tietf — Buch  as  the  Cuvier  Prize,  the  Royal  Medal,  the  Kumiotd  l&ddAX.— 
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and  the  jealous  contempt  and  assaults  visited  by  the  sectarian  authorities 
upon  those  earnest  students  of  theology  who  venture  to  propose  any  inno- 
vating improvement !  Suppose  there  were  annually  awarded  an  Aqmnas 
Prize,  a  F6n61on  Medal,  a  Calvin  Medal,  a  Luther  Medal,  a  Channing 
Medal,  not  to  the  one  who  should  present  the  most  ingenious  defence  of 
any  peculiar  tenet  of  one  of  those  masters,  but  to  him  who  should  offer 
the  most  valuable  fresh  contribution  to  theological  truth !  What  should 
we  think  if  the  French  Institute  offered  a  gold  medal  every  year  to  the 
astronomer  who  presented  the  ablest  essay  in  support  of  the  Ptolemaic 
system,  or  if  the  Royal  Society  voted  a  diploma  for  the  best  method  of 
casting  nativities?  Such  is  the  course  pursued  in  regard  to  dogmatic 
theology.  The  consequence  has  been  that  while  elsewhere  the  ultimate 
standard  by  which  to  try  a  doctrine  is,  What  do  the  most  competent 
judges  say  ?  What  does  unprejudiced  reason  dictate?  What  does  the  great 
harmony  of  truth  require?  in  theology  it  is,  What  do  the  committed  priests 
say?  How  does  it  comport  with  the  old  traditions? 

We  read  in  the  Hak-ul-Yakeen  that  the  envoy  of  Herk,  Emperor  of 
R(\m,  once  said  to  the  prophet,  "You  summon  people  to  a  Paradise 
whose  extent  includes  heaven  and  earth:  where,  then,  is  hell?"  Mo- 
hammed replied,  "When  day  comes,  where  is  night?"  That  is  to  say, — 
according  to  the  traditionary  glosses, — as  day  and  night  are  opposite,  so 
Paradise  is  at  the  zenith  and  hell  at  the  nadir.  Yes ;  but  if  Paradise  be 
above  the  heavens,  and  hell  below  the  seventh  earth,  then  how  can  Sirit 
be  extended  over  hell  for  people  to  pass  to  Paradise?  "We  reply,"  say 
the  authors  of  the  Hak-ul-Yakeen,  "that  speculation  on  this  subject  is 
not  necessary,  nor  to  be  regarded.  Implicit  faith  in  what  the  prophets 
have  revealed  must  be  had ;  and  explanatory  surmises,  which  are  the 
occasion  of  Satanic  doubts,  must  not  be  indulged."*  Certainly  this  ex- 
clusion of  reason  cannot  always  be  suffered.  It  is  fast  giving  way  already. 
And  it  is  inevitable  that,  when  reason  secures  its  right  and  bears  its  right- 
ful fruits  in  moral  subjects  as  it  now  does  in  physical  subjects,  the  medi- 
seval  theology  must  be  rejected  as  mediaeval  science  has  been.  It  is  the 
common  doctrine  of  the  Church  that  Christ  now  sits  in  heaven  in  a 
human  body  of  flesh  and  blood.  Calvin  separated  the  Divine  nature  of 
Christ  from  this  human  body;  but  Luther  made  the  two  natures  in- 
separable and  attributed  ubiquity  to  the  body  in  which  they  reside,  thus 
asserting  the  omnipresence  of  a  material  human  body,  a  bulk  of  a  huudred 
and  fifty  pounds*  weight  more  or  less.  He  furiously  assailed  Zwingle's  ob- 
jection to  this  monstrous  nonsense,  as  "a  devil's  mask  and  grandchild  of 
that  old  witch,  mistress  Reason."-^  The  Roman  Church  teaches,  and  her 
adherents  devoutly  believe,  that  the  house  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was 
conveyed  on  the  wings  of  angels  from  Nazareth  to  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Apennines  above  the  Adriatic  Gulf.*  The  English  Church,  con- 
sistently interpreted,  teaches  that  there  is  no  salvation  without  baptism 

*  Merrick,  Hj'&t-ul-Kuloob,  note  74.  ^  Iln^Dbach,  Dogmengeachicht«,  sect.  266,  note  2. 
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by  priests  in  the  line  of  apostolic  succession.  These  are  but  ordinary 
specimens  of  teachings  still  humbly  received  by  the  mass  of  Christians. 
The  common  distrust  with  which  the  natural  operations  of  reason  are 
regarded  in  the  Church,  the  extreme  reluctance  to  accept  the  conclusions 
of  mere  reason,  seem  to  us  discreditable  to  the  theological  leaders  who 
represent  the  current  creeds  of  the  approved  sects.  Many  an  influential 
theologian  could  learn  invaluable  lessons  from  the  great  guides  in  the 
realm  of  science.  The  folly  which  acute  learned  wise  men  will  be  guilty 
of  the  moment  they  turn  to  theological  subjects,  where  they  do  not  allow 
reason  to  act,  is  both  ludicrous  and  melancholy.  The  victim  of  lycan- 
thropy  used  to  be  burned  alive ;  he  is  now  placed  under  the  careful  treat- 
ment of  skilful  and  humane  physicians.  But  the  heretic  or  infidel  is 
still  thought  to  be  inspired  by  the  devil, — a  fit  subject  for  discipline 
here  and  hell  hereafter.  The  light  shed  abroad  by  the  rising  spirit  of 
rational  investigation  must  gradually  dispel  the  delusions  which  lurk  in 
the  vales  of  theology,  as  it  already  has  dispelled  those  that  formerly 
haunted  the  hills  of  science.  The  spectres  which  have  so  long  terrified  a 
childish  world  will  successively  vanish  from  the  path  of  man  as  advancing 
reason,  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  truth,  utters  its  imperial  ••  Avaunt!" 

Henry  More  wrote  a  book  on  the  "Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  printed 
in  London  in  1659,  just  two  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  full  of  beauty, 
acumen,  and  power.  He  was  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  time.  Yet  he 
seriously  elaborates  an  argument  like  this: — "The  scum  and  spots  that 
lie  on  the  sun  are  as  great  an  Argument  that  there  is  no  Divinity  in  him 
as  the  dung  of  Owls  and  Sparrows  that  is  found  on  the  faces  and  shoul- 
ders of  Idols  in  Temples  are  clear  evidences  that  they  are  no  true 
Deities."*  He  also  in  good  faith  tells  a  story  like  this: — "That  a  Woman 
with  child,  seeing  a  Butcher  divide  a  Swine's  head  with  a  Cleaver,  brought 
forth  her  Child  with  its  face  cloven  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  palate,  and 
upper  lip  to  the  very  nose.""  The  progress  marked  by  the  contrast  of  the 
scientific  spirit  of  the  present  time  with  the  ravenous  credulity  of  even 
two  centuries  back  most  continue  and  spread  into  every  province.  Some 
may  vilify  it ;  but  in  vain.  Some  may  sophisticate  against  it ;  but  in  vain. 
Some  may  invoke  authority  and  social  persecution  to  stop  it;  but  in  vain. 
Some  may  appeal  to  the  prejudices  and  fears  of  the  timid;  but  in  vain. 
Some  may  close  their  own  eyes,  and  hold  their  hands  before  their  neigh- 
bors' eyes,  and  attempt  to  shut  out  the  light;  but  in  vain.  It  will  go  on. 
It  is  the  interest  of  the  world  that  it  should  go  on.  It  is  the  manly  and 
the  religious  course  to  help  this  progress  with  prudence  and  reverence. 
Truth  is  the  will  of  God,  the  way  he  has  made  things  to  be  and  to  act, 
the  way  he  wishes  free  beings  to  exist  and  to  act.  He  has  ordained  the 
gradual  discovery  of  truth.  And  despite  the  struggles  of  selfish  tyranny, 
and  the  complacence  of  luxurious  ease,  and  the  terror  of  ignorant 
cowardice,  truth  will  be  more  and  more  brought  to  universal  acceptance. 


•Pt0Ace,p.lO.  «>Ibid.p.»KL 
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Some  men  have  fancied  their  bodies  composed  of  butter  or  of  glass;  but 
when  comp>elIed  to  move  out  into  the  sunlight  or  the  crowd  they  did  not 
melt  nor  break.^'  Esquirol  had  a  patient  who  did  not  dare  to  bend  her 
thumb,  lest  the  world  should  come  to  an  end.  When  forced  to  bend  it, 
uhe  was  surprised  that  the  crack  of  doom  did  not  follow. 

The  mechanico-theatrical  character  of  the  popular  theology  is  enough 
to  reveal  its  origin  and  its  fundamental  falsity.  The  difference  between 
its  lurid  and  phantasmal  details  and  the  calm  eternal  verities  in  the 
divinely-constituted  order  of  nature  is  as  great  as  the  difference  between 
those  stars  which  one  sees  in  consequence  of  a  blow  on  the  forehead  and 
those  he  sees  by  turning  his  gaze  to  the  nightly  sky.  To  every  competent 
thinker,  the  bare  appreciation  of  such  a  passage  as  that  which  closes  Cha- 
teaubriand's chapter  on  the  Last  Judgment,  with  the  huge  bathos  of  its 
incongruous  mixture  of  sublime  and  absurd,  is  its  sufficient  refutation: — 
''The  globe  trembles  on  its  axis;  the  moon  is  covered  with  a  bloody  veil; 
the  threatening  stars  hang  half  detached  from  the  vault  of  heaven,  and 
the  agony  of  the  world  commences.  Now  resounds  the  trump  of  the 
angel.  The  sepulchres  burst:  the  human  race  issues  all  at  once,  and 
fills  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat !  The  Son  of  Man  appears  in  the  clouds; 
the  powers  of  hell  ascend  from  the  infernal  depths;  the  goats  are  separated 
from  the  sheep;  the  wicked  are  plunged  into  the  gulf;  the  just  ascend 
to  heaven ;  God  returns  to  his  repose,  and  the  reign  of  eternity  begina."** 
Nothing  saves  this  whole  scheme  of  doctrine  from  instant  rejection 
except  neglect  of  thought,  or  incompetence  of  thought,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  contemplate  it.  The  peculiar  dogmas  of  the  exclusive  sects 
are  the  products  of  mental  and  social  disease, — psychological  growths  in  patkh 
logical  moulds.  The  naked  shapes  of  beautiful  women  floating  around 
8t.  Anthony  in  full  display  of  their  maddening  charms  are  interpreted 
by  the  Romanist  Church  as  a  visible  work  of  the  devil.  An  intelligent 
physician  accounts  for  them  by  the  laws  of  physiology, — the  morbid  action 
of  morbid  nerves.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  which  of  these  ex* 
planations  is  correct.  The  absolute  prevalence  of  that  explanation  is 
merely  a  question  of  time.  Meanwhile,  it  is  the  part  of  every  wise  and 
devout  man,  without  bigotry,  without  hatred  for  any,  with  strict  fidelity 
to  his  own  convictions,  with  entire  tolerance  and  kindness  for  all  who 
differ  from  him,  sacredly  to  seek  after  verity  himself  and  earnestly  to 
endeavor  to  impart  it  to  others.  To  such  men  forms  of  opinion,  instead 
of  being  prisons,  fetters,  and  barriers,  will  be  but  as  tents  of  a  night  while 
they  march  through  life,  the  burning  and  cloudy  column  of  inquiry  their 
guide,  the  eternal  temple  of  truth  their  goal. 

The  actual  relation,  the  becoming  attitude,  the  appropriate  feeling,  of 
man  towards  the  future  state,  the  concealed  segment  of  his  destiny,  are 
impressively  shown  in  the  dying  scene  of  one  of  the  wisest  and  moet 
gifted  of  men,— one  of  t)ic  fittest  representatives  ot  the  modern  mind. 

w  BncknUl  and  Tuke,  pBychological  Medicine,  ch,  Iz. 
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In  a  good  old  age,  on  a  pleasant  spring  day,  with  a  vast  expanse  of  ex- 
perience behind  him,  with  an  immensity  of  hope  before  him,  he  lay 
e>almly  expiring.  "More  light!"  he  cried,  with  departing  breath;  and 
Death,  solemn  warder  of  eternity,  led  him,  blinded,  before  the  imme- 
morial veil  of  awe  and  secrets.  It  uprolled  as  the  flesh-bandage  fell 
from  his  spirit,  and  he  walked  at  large,  triumphant  or  appalled,  amidst 
the  imimagined  revelations  of  God. 

And  now,  recalling  the  varied  studies  we  have  passed  through,  and 
seeking  for  the  conclusion  or  root  of  the  matter,  what  shall  we  say? 
This  much  we  will  say.  First,  the  fearless  Christian,  fiiUy  acquainted  with 
the  results  of  a  criticism  unsparing  as  the  requisitions  of  truth  and  candor, 
can  scarcely,  with  intelligent  honesty,  do  more  than  place  his  hand  on  the 
beating  of  his  heart,  and  fix  his  eye  on  the  riven  tomb  of  Jesus,  and  ex- 
claim, "  Feeling  here  the  inspired  promise  of  immortality,  and  seeing  there 
the  sign  of  God's  authentic  seal,  I  gratefully  believe  that  Christ  has  risen, 
and  that  my  soul  is  deathless!"  Secondly,  the  trusting  philosopher, 
fairly  weighing  the  history  of  the  world's  belief  in  a  future  life,  and  the 
evidences  on  which  it  rests,  can  scarcely,  with  justifying  warrant,  do  loi» 
than  lay  his  hand  on  his  body,  and  turn  his  gaze  aloft,  and  exclaim, 
'*  Though  death  shatters  this  shell,  the  soul  may  survive,  and  I  eonjidently 
hapt  to  live  forever."  Meanwhile,  the  believer  and  the  speculator,  com- 
bining to  form  a  Christian  philosophy  wherein  doubt  and  faith,  thought 
and  freedom,  reason  and  sentiment,  nature  and  revelation,  all  embrace, 
even  as  the  truth  of  things  and  the  experience  of  life  demand,  may  both 
adopt  for  their  own  the  expression  wrought  for  himself  by  a  pure  and 
fervent  poet  in  these  freighted  lines  of  pathetic  beauty : — 

"I  gather  up  the  icattered  rajs 
Of  wisdom  in  the  early  days, — 
Ikint  gleams  and  broken,  like  the  light 
Of  meteors  in  a  Northern  night, 
BoiraTing  to  the  darkling  earth 
The  nnseen  snn  which  gave  them  birth; 
I  listen  to  the  sibyl's  chant. 
The  Toice  of  priest  and  hierophant; 
I  know  what  Indian  Kreeehna  saith. 
And  what  of  life  and  what  of  death 
The  demon  tao^t  to  Socrates, 
And  what,  beneath  his  garden4rees 
8Iow-paciog«  with  a  draam-Iike  tread. 
His  solemn>thoaghted  Plato  said; 
Nor  laek  I  tokens,  great  or  small. 
Of  aod*s  dear  light  in  each  and  all, 
While  holding  with  more  dear  regard 
Than  scroll  of  heathen  seer  and  bard 
Iha  stany  pages,  promise-lit. 
With  Christ's  evangel  overwrit. 
Thy  miracle  of  life  and  death, 
O  Holy  One  of  Nasareth  r^ 


•  irhMkx,  QoMtlons  of  Ufe. 
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HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL  DISSERTATIONS  CON- 
CERNING A  FUTURE  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  L 

DOCTRINE   OF   A   FUTURE   LIFE   IN   THE   ANCIENT   MYSTERIES. 

The  power  of  the  old  religions  was  for  centuries  concentrated  in  the 
Mysteries.  These  were  recondite  institutions,  sometimes  wielded  by  the 
8tat«,  sometimes  by  a  priesthood,  sometimes  by  a  ramifying  private  society. 
None  could  be  admitted  into  them  save  with  the  permission  of  the  hier- 
archs,  by  rites  of  initiation,  and  under  solemn  seals  of  secrecy.  These  mys- 
terious institutions,  charged  with  strange  attractions,  shrouded  in  awful 
wonder,  were  numerous,  and,  agreeing  in  some  of  their  fundamental 
features,  were  spread  nearly  all  over  the  world.  The  writings  of  the 
ancients  abound  with  references  to  them,  mostly  eulogistic.  The  mighty 
part  played  by  these  veiled  bodies  in  the  life  of  the  periods  when  they 
flourished,  the  pregnant  hints  and  alluring  obscurities  amid  which  they 
stand  in  relation  to  the  learning  of  modera  times,  have  repeatedly  ob- 
tained wide  attention,  elicited  opposite  opinions,  provoked  fierce  debates, 
and  led  different  inquirers  to  various  conclusions  as  to  their  true  origin, 
character,  scope,  meaning,  and  results. 

One  of  the  principal  points  in  discussion  by  scholars  concerning  the 
Mysteries  has  been  whether  they  inculcated  an  esoteric  doctrine  of 
philosophy,  opposed  to  the  popular  religion.  Some  writers  have  main- 
tained that  in  their  symbols  and  rites  was  contained  a  pure  system  of 
monotheistic  ethics  and  religion.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  in  some 
of  these  institutions,  at  one  period,  higher  theological  views  and  scien- 
tific speculations  were  unfolded,  but  in  others  never.  Still,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  prove  any  thing  on  this  part  of  the  general  subject: 
there  is  much  that  is  plausible  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
Another  query  to  be  noticed  in  passing  is  in  regard  to  the  degree  of 
eAciusiveness  and  concealmeiit  loaM^  ^tWiVi^d  \a  the  form  of  initiation. 
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Lobeck,  in  his  celebrated  work,  "  Aglaophamus/'  borne  away  by  a  theory, 
assumes  the  extravagant  position  that  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  were 
almost  freely  open  to  all.^  His  error  seems  to  lie  in  not  distinguishing 
sufficiently  between  the  Lesser  and  the  Greater  Mysteries,  and  in  not 
separating  the  noisy  shows  of  the  public  festal  days  from  the  initiatory 
and  explanatory  rites  of  personal  admission  within  the  mystic  pale. 
The  notorious  facts  that  strict  inquiry  was  made  into  the  character  and 
fitness  of  the  applicant  before  his  admission,  and  that  many  were  openly 
rejected, — that  instant  death  was  inflicted  on  all  who  intruded  unpre- 
f>ared  within  the  sacred  circuits,  and  that  death  was  the  penalty  of 
divulging  what  happened  during  the  celebrations, — ^all  are  inconsistent 
with  the  notion  of  Lobeck,  and  prove  that  the  Mysteries  were  hedged 
about  with  dread.  jEschylus  narrowly  escaped  being  torn  in  pieces  upon 
the  stage  by  the  people  on  suspicion  that  in  his  play  he  had  given  a  hint 
of  something  in  the  Mysteries.  He  delivered  himself  by  appealing  to 
the  Areopagus,  and  proving  that  he  had  never  been  initiated.  Ando- 
cides  also,  a  Greek  orator  who  lived  about  four  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  was  somewhat  similarly  accused,  and  only  escaped  by  a  strenuous 
defence  of  himself  in  an  oration,  still  extant,  entitled  "  Concerning  the 
Mysteries." 

A  third  preliminary  matter  is  as  to  the  moral  character  of  the  services 
performed  by  these  companies.  Some  held  that  their  characteristics 
were  divinely  pure,  intellectual,  exalting;  others  that  in  abandoned 
pleasures  they  were  fouler  than  the  Stygian  pit.  The  Church-Fathers, 
Clement,  Irenseus,  Tertullian,  and  the  rest,  influenced  by  a  mixture  of 
prejudice,  hatred,  and  horror,  against  every  thing  connected  with  pagan- 
ism, declared,  in  round  terms,  that  the  Mysteries  were  unmitigated  sinks 
of  iniquity  and  shame,  lust,  murder,  and  all  promiscuous  deviltry.  With- 
out pausing  to  except  or  qualify,  or  to  be  thoroughly  informed  and  just, 
they  included  the  ancient  stern  generations  and  their  own  degraded 
contemporaries,  the  vile  rites  of  the  Corinthian  Aphrodite  and  the 
solemn  service  of  Demeter,  the  furious  revels  of  the  Bacchanalians  and 
the  harmonious  mental  worship  of  Apollo,  all  in  one  indiscriminate 
charge  of  insane  beastliness  and  idolatry.  Their  view  of  the  Mysteries 
has  been  most  circulated  among  the  modems  by  Leland's  learned  but 
bigoted  work  on  the  "  Use  and  Necessity  of  a  Divine  Revelation."  He 
would  have  us  regard  each  one  as  a  vortex  of  atheistic  sensuality  and 
crime.  There  should  be  discrimination.  The  facts  are  undoubtedly 
these,  as  we  might  abundantly  demonstrate  were  it  in  the  province  of 
the  present  essay.  The  original  Mysteries,  the  authoritative  institutions 
co-ordinated  with  the  state  or  administered  by  the  poets  and  philo- 
sophers, were  pure:  their  purpose  was  to  purify  the  lives  and  characters 
of  their  disciples.  Their  means  were  a  complicated  apparatus  of  sensible 
and  symbolic  revelations  and  instructions  admirably  calculated  to  im- 

>  Ub.  L  aecta.  4,  6. 
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press  the  most  salutary  moral  and  religious  lessons.  In  the  first  place, 
is  it  credible  that  the  state  would  fling  its  auspices  over  societies  whose 
function  was  to  organize  lawlessness  and  debauchery,  to  make  a  business 
of  vice  and  filth  ?  Among  the  laws  of  Solon  is  a  regulation  decreeing 
that  the  Senate  shall  convene  in  the  Eleusinian  temple,  the  day  after  the 
festival,  to  inquire  whether  every  thing  had  been  done  with  reverence 
and  propriety.  Secondly,  if  suchi  was  the  character  of  these  secrets, 
why  was  inquisition  always  made  into  the  moral  habits  of  the  candidate, 
that  he  might  be  refused  admittance  if  they  were  bad  ?  This  inquiry 
was  severe,  and  the  decision  unrelenting.  Alcibiades  was  reacted,  as 
we  learn  from  Plutarch's  life  of  him,  on  account  of  his  dissoluteness 
and  insubordination  in  the  city.  Nero  dared  not  attend  the  fUeusmian 
Mysteries,  "because  to  the  murder  of  his  mother  he  had  joined  the 
slaughter  of  his  paternal  aunt."*  All  accepted  candidates  were  scrupu- 
lously purified  in  thought  and  body,  and  clad  in  white  robes,  for  nine 
days  previous  to  their  reception.  Thirdly,  it  is  intrinsically  absurd  to 
suppose  that  an  institution  of  gross  immorality  and  cruelty  could  have 
flourished  in  the  most  polite  and  reiined  Greek  nation,  as  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries  did  for  over  eighteen  hundred  years,  ranking  among  its 
members  a  vast  majority  of  both  sexes,  of  all  classes,  of  all  ages,  and 
constantly  celebrating  its  rites  before  immense  audiences  of  them  alL 
Finally,  a  host  of  men  like  Plato,  Sophocles,  Cimon,  Lycurgus,  CScero, 
were  members  of  these  bodies,  partook  in  their  transactions,  and  have 
left  on  record  eulogies  of  them  and  of  their  influence.  The  concurrent 
testimony  of  antiquity  is  that  in  the  Great  Mysteries  the  desires  were 
chastened,  the  heart  purified,  the  mind  calmed,  the  soul  inspired, — all 
the  virtues  of  morality  and  hopes  of  religion  taught  and  enforced  with 
sublime  solemnities.  There  is  no  just  ground  for  suspecting  this  to  be  fialse. 
But  there  remains  something  more  and  different  to  be  said  also. 
While  the  authorized  Mysteries  were  what  we  have  asserted,  there  did 
afterwards  arise  spurious  Mysteries,  in  names,  forms,  and  pretensions 
partially  resembling  the  genuine  ones,  under  the  control  of  the  most 
unprincipled  persons,  and  in  which  unquestionably  the  excesses  of 
unbelief,  drunkenness,  and  prostitution  held  riot.  These  depraved 
societies  were  foreign  grafts  from  the  sensual  pantheism  ever  nourished 
in  the  voluptuous  climes  of  the  remote  East.  They  established  them- 
selves late  in  Greece,  but  were  developed  at  Rome  in  such  unbridled 
enormities  as  compelled  the  Senate  to  suppress  them.  Livy  gives  a 
detailed  and  vivid  account  of  the  whole  affair  in  his  history.'  But  the 
gladiators,  scoundrels,  rakes,  bawds,  who  swarmed  in  these  stews  of 
rotting  Rome,  are  hardly  to  be  confounded  with  the  noble  men  and 
matrons  of  the  earlier  time  who  openly  joined  in  the  pure  Mysteries 
with  the  approving  example  of  the  holiest  bards,  the  gravest  statesmen, 
and  the  profoundest  sages, — men  like  Pindar,  Pericles,  and  Pythagoras. 
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Ample  facilities  are  afforded  in  the  numerous  works  to  which  we  shall 
refer  for  unmasking  the  different  organizations  that  travelled  over  the 
earth  in  the  guise  of  the  Mysteries,  and  of  seeing  what  deceptive  arts  were 
practised  in  some,  what  superhuman  terrors  paraded  in  others,  what  horri* 
ble  cruelties  perpetrated  in  others,  what  leading  objects  sought  in  each. 
The  Mysteries  have  many  bearings  on  several  distinct  subjects;  but  in 
those  aspects  we  have  not  space  here  to  examine  them.  We  purpose  to 
consider  them  solely  in  their  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  very  heart  of  their  secret,  the  essence  of  their 
meaning  in  their  origin  and  their  end,  was  no  other  than  the  doctrine 
of  an  inmiortality  succeeding  a  death.  Gessner  published  a  book  at 
Gottingen,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1755,  maintaining  this  very  assertion. 
His  work,  which  is  quite  scarce  now,  bears  the  title  **  Dogma  de  perenni 
Animorum  Natura  per  Sacra  preecipue  Eleusinia  Propugata.''  The  con- 
senting testimony  of  more  than  forty  of  the  most  authoritative  ancient 
writers  comes  down  to  us  in  their  surviving  works  to  the  effect  that  those 
who  were  admitted  into  the  Mysteries  were  thereby  purified,  led  to  holy 
lives,  joined  in  communion  with  the  gods,  and  assured  of  a  better  fate 
than  otherwise  could  be  expected  in  the  future  state.  Two  or  three 
specimens  from  these  witnesses  will  suffice.  Aristophanes,  in  the  second 
act  of  the  Frogs,  describes  an  elysium  of  the  initiates  after  death,  where 
he  says  they  bound  "in  sportive  dances  on  rose-enamelled  meadows;  for 
the  light  is  cheerful  only  to  those  who  have  been  initiated.''^  Pausanias 
describes  the  uninitiated  as  being  compelled  in  Hades  to  carry  water  in 
buckets  bored  full  of  holes.^  Isocrates  says,  in  his  Panegyric,  **  Demeter, 
the  goddess  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  fortifies  those  who  have  been 
initiated  against  the  fear  of  death,  and  teaches  them  to  have  sweet  hopes 
concerning  eternity.'*  The  old  Orphic  verses  cited  by  Thomas  Taylor  in 
his  Treatise  on  tlie  Mysteries  run  thus: — 

^  The  wml  that  uninitiated  diet 
Plunged  In  the  blackeet  mire  In  Hades  Ilea.** 

The  same  statement  is  likewise  found  in  Plato,  who,  in  another  place, 
also  explicitly  declares  that  a  doctrine  of  future  retribution  was  taught 
in  the  Mysteries  and  believed  by  the  serious.'  Cicero  says,  "  Initiation 
makes  us  both  live  more  honorably  and  die  with  better  hopes."'  In 
Heasons  of  imminent  danger — ^as  in  a  shipwreck — ^it  was  customary  for  a 
man  to  ask  his  companion,  Ilast  thou  been  initiated?  The  implication 
is  that  initiation  removed  fear  of  death  by  promising  a  happy  life  to 
follow.*  A  fragment  preserved  from  a  very  ancient  author  is  plain  on 
this  subject.  "The  soul  is  affected  in  death  just  as  it  is  in  the  initiation 
into  the  great  Mysteries:  thing  answers  to  thing.  At  first  it  passes 
through  darkness,  horrors,  and  toils.  Then  are  disclosed  a  wondroiLs 
light,  pure  places,  flower>'  meads,  replete  with  mystic  sounds,  danci*!^. 


«  fSc&m  UL  t  Lib.  z.  cap.  xxzi.  *  Pbadon,  ■HCt.xx3ciViL 
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and  sacred  doctrines,  and  holy  visions.  Then,  perfectly  enlightened, 
they  are  free :  crowned,  they  walk  about  worsliipping  the  gods  and  con- 
versing with  good  men."*®  The  principal  part  of  the  hymn  to  Ceres, 
attributed  to  Homer,  is  occupied  with  a  narrative  of  her  labors  to  endow 
the  young  Demophoon,  mortal  child  of  Metaneira,  with  immortality. 
Now,  Ceres  was  the  goddess  of  the  Mysteries ;  and  the  last  part  of  this 
very  hymn  recounts  how  Persephone  was  snatched  from  the  light  of  life 
into  Hades  and  restored  again.  Thus  we  see  that  the  implications  of 
the  indirect  evidence,  the  leanings  and  guidings  of  all  the  incidental 
clews  now  left  us  to  the  real  aim  and  purport  of  the  Mysteries,  combine 
to  assure  us  that  their  chief  teaching  was  a  doctrine  of  a  future  life  in 
which  there  should  be  rewards  and  punishments.  All  this  we  shall  more 
fully  establish,  both  by  direct  proofs  and  by  collateral  supports. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  intimately  connected  with  the  different  reli- 
gions of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  that  during  the  time  of  harvest  in  the 
autumn,  and  again  at  the  season  of  sowing  in  the  spring,  the  shepherds, 
the  vintagers,  and  the  people  in  general,  were  accustomed  to  observe 
certain  sacred  festivals, — the  autumnal  sad,  the  vernal  joyous.  These 
undoubtedly  grew  out  of  the  deep  sympathy  between  man  and  nature 
over  the  decay  and  disappearance,  the  revival  and  return,  of  vegetation. 
When  the  hot  season  had  withered  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  plaintive 
songs  were  sung,  their  wild  melancholy  notes  and  snatches  borne  abroad 
by  the  breeze  and  their  echoes  dying  at  last  in  the  distance.  In  every 
instance,  these  mournful  strains  were  the  annual  lamentation  of  the 
people  over  the  death  of  some  mythical  boy  of  extraordinary  beauty 
and  promise,  who,  in  the  flower  of  youth,  was  suddenly  drowned,  or  torn 
in  pieces  by  wild  beasts, — 

**  Somo  Ilyacinthino  l«oy,  for  whom 
Mom  well  miglit  break  and  April  bloom.** 

Among  the  Aiigives  it  was  Linus.  With  the  Arcadians  it  was  Scephrus. 
In  Phrygia  it  was  Lityerses.  On  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea  it  was  Bor- 
mus.  In  the  country  of  the  Bithynians  it  was  Hylas.  At  Pelusium  it 
was  Maneros.  And  in  Syria  it  was  Adonis.  The  untimely  death  of  these 
beautiful  boys,  carried  off  in  their  morning  of  life,  was  yearly  bewailed, — 
their  names  re-echoing  over  the  plains,  the  fountains,  and  among  the 
hills.  It  is  obvious  that  these  cannot  have  been  real  persons  whose  death 
excited  a  sympathy  so  general,  so  recurrent.  "The  real  object  of  lamen- 
tation," says  MUller,  '*  was  the  tender  beauty  of  spring  destroyed  by  the 
Imaging  heat,  and  other  similar  phenomena,  which  the  imagination  of  those 
early  times  invested  with  a  personal  form.""  All  tliis  was  woven  into  the 
Mysteries,  whose  great  legend  and  drama  wore  that  every  auttunn  Perse- 
phone was  carried  down  to  the  dark  realm  of  the  King  of  Shadows,  but  that 
she  was  to  return  each  spring  to  her  mother's  arms.    Thus  were  described 


w  Sontenccs  ot  ftlobicus,  Sermo  CXLX. 
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the  withdrawal  and  reappearance  of  vegetable  life  in  the  alternations 
of  the  seasons.  But  these  changes  of  nature  typified  the  changes  in  the 
human  lot;  else  Persephone  would  have  been  merely  a  symbol  of  the 
buried  grain  and  would  not  have  become  the  Queen  of  the  Dead."  Her 
return  to  the  world  of  light,  by  natural  analogy,  denoted  a  new  birth  to 
men.  Accordingly,  ''all  the  testimony  of  antiquity  concurs  in  saying  that 
these  Mysteries  inspired  the  most  animating  hopes  with  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  soul  after  death."^'  That  the  fate  of  man  should  by 
imagination  and  sentiment  have  been  so  connected  with  the  phenomena 
of  nature  in  myths  and  symbols  embodied  in  pathetic  religious  cere- 
monies was  a  spontaneous  product.     For  how 

"  Her  fresh  benignant  look 
Nature  changes  at  that  lorn  season  when, 
With  tresses  drooping  o'er  her  sable  stole, 
She  yearly  mourns  the  mortal  doom  of  man, 
Her  noblest  work!  So  Israel's  virgins  erst 
With  annual  moan  upon  the  mountains  wept 
Their  Ikirest  gone  I'' 

And  soon  again  the  birds  begin  to  warble,  the  leaves  and  blossoms  put 
forth,  and  all  is  new  life  once  more.  In  every  age  the  gentle  heart  and 
meditative  mind  have  been  impressed  by  the  mournful  correspondence 
and  the  animating  prophecy. 

But  not  only  was  the  changing  recurrence  of  dreary  winter  and  glad- 
some summer  joined  by  affecting  analogies  with  the  human  doom  of 
death  and  hope  of  another  life.  The  phenomena  of  the  skies,  the  im- 
pressive succession  of  day  and  night,  also  were  early  seized  upon  and 
made  to  blend  their  shadows  and  lights,  by  means  of  imaginative  sug- 
gestions, into  an  image  of  the  decease  and  resurrection  of  man.  Among 
tlie  Mystical  Hymns  of  Orpheus,  so  called,  there  is  a  hymn  to  Adonis,  in 
which  that  personage  is  identified  with  the  sun  alternately  sinking  to 
Tartarus  and  soaring  to  heaven.  It  was  customary  with  the  ancients  to 
speak  of  the  setting  of  a  constellation  as  its  death,  its  reascension  in  the 
horizon  being  its  return  to  life."  The  black  abysm  under  the  earth  was 
the  realm  of  the  dead.  The  bright  expanse  above  the  earth  was  the 
realm  of  the  living.  While  the  daily  sun  rises  royally  through  the  latter, 
all  things  rejoice  in  the  warmth  and  splendor  of  his  smile.  When  he 
sinks  nightly,  shorn  of  his  ambrosial  beams,  into  the  former,  sky  and 
earth  wrap  themselves  in  mourning  for  their  departed  monarch,  the 
dead  god  of  light  mufiHed  in  his  bier  and  borne  along  the  darkening 
heavens  to  his  burial.  How  naturally  the  phenomena  of  human  fate 
would  be  symbolically  interwoven  with  all  this!  Especially  alike  are  the 
exuberant  joy  and  activity  of  ftiU  life  and  of  day,  the  melancholy  still- 
ness and  sad  repose  of  midnight  and  of  death. 

U  ror  tbs  connection  of  the  Eleuidnian  goddesses  with  agriculture,  the  seasons,  the  xmderworld, 
death,  rstarreetion,  ete.,  see  **  Demeter  und  Persephone,"  Ton  Dr.  Ludwig  l*reUer,  kap.  i.  sects.  0-11. 
u  MtUkr,  Hist  Or.  Ut,  ch.  xrl.  sect.  2. 
ML«itG]i'i  Sns.  tmns.  of  K.  a  Mailer's  Introdaction  to  a  ScientUic  SysUiiii  ot  l&iVbsAncS)  ^V 
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*'The  sun  irwists  on  gladnoas ;  bat  at  iHglit, 
Wheo  ho  is  gooe,  poor  Natore  k>?w  to  weep." 

Through  her  yearly  and  her  diurnal  round  alike,  therefore,  does  mother 
Nature  sympathize  with  man,  and  picture  forth  his  fate,  in  type  of 
autumnal  decay,  and  wintry  darkness,  and  night-huried  seed, — in  sign 
of  vernal  bud,  and  summer  light,  and  day-bursting  fruit. 

These  facts  and  phenomena  of  nature  and  man,  together  with  explana- 
tory theories  to  which  they  gave  rise,  were,  by  the  peculiar  imagiDative 
processes  so  powerfully  operative  among  the  earliest  nations,  personified 
in  mytliic  beings  and  set  forth  as  literal  history.  Their  doctrine  was  in- 
culcated as  truth  once  historically  exemplified  by  some  traditional  i>er- 
Bonage.  It  was  dramatically  impersonated  and  enacted  in  the  process 
of  initiation  into  the  Mysteries.  A  striking  instance  of  this  kind  of 
theatrical  representation  is  afforded  by  the  celebration,  every  eight  years, 
of  the  mythus  of  Apollo's  fight  with  the  Pythian  dragon,  his  flight  and 
expiatory  service  to  Admotus,  the  subterranean  king  of  the  dead.  In 
mimic  order,  a  boy  slew  a  monster  at  Delphi,  ran  along  the  road  to 
Tempe,  represented  on  the  way  the  bondage  of  the  god  in  Hades,  and 
returned,  purified,  bringing  a  branch  of  laurel  from  the  sacred  valley.* 
The  doctrine  of  a  future  life  connected  with  the  legend  of  some  hero  who 
had  died,  descended  into  the  under-world,  and  again  risen  to  life, — this 
doctrine,  dramatically  represented  in  the  personal  experience  of  the 
initiate,  was  the  heart  of  every  one  of  the  secret  religious  societies  of 
antiquity. 

**  Here  reets  the  secret,  here  the  keys, 
Of  the  old  death-bolted  Mysteries.** 

Perhaps  this  great  system  of  esoteric  rites  and  instructions  grew  up  natu- 
rally, little  by  little.  Perhaps  it  was  constructed  at  once,  either  si 
poetry,  by  a  company  of  poets,  or  as  a  theology,  by  a  society  of  priests, 
or  as  a  fair  method  of  moral  and  religious  teaching,  by  a  company  of 
philosophers.  Or  perhaps  it  was  gradually  formed  by  a  mixture  of  all 
these  means  and  motives.  Many  have  regarded  it  as  the  bedimmed  relic 
of  a  brilliant  primeval  revelation.  This  question  of  the  origination,  th^ 
first  causes  and  purposes,  of  the  Mysteries  is  now  sunk  in  hopeless 
obscurity,  even  were  it  of  any  importance  to  be  known.  One  thing  we 
know, — namely,  that  at  an  early  age  these  societies  formed  organizationf 
of  formidable  extent  and  power,  and  were  vitally  connected  with  the 
prevailing  religions  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  earth. 

In  Egypt  the  legend  of  initiation  was  this."  Typhon,  a  wicked,  de- 
stroying personage,  once  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  brother,  the 
good  king  Osiris.  Having  prepared  a  costly  chest,  inlaid  with  gold,  he 
offered  to  give  it  to  any  one  whose  body  would  fit  it.  Osiris  unsus- 
piciously lay  down  in   it.     Typhon   instantly  fastened  the  coyer  and 
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^rew  the  fatal  cheet  into  the  river.  This  was  called  the  loss  or  burial 
of  Osiris,  aod  was  annually  celebrated  with  all  sorts  of  melancholy  rites. 
But  the  winds  and  waves  drove  the  fiinereal  vessel  ashore,  where  Isis* 
the  inconsolable  wife  of  Osiris,  wandering  in  search  of  her  husband's  re- 
mains, at  last  found  it,  and  restored  the  oorpse  to  life.  This  part  of  the 
drama  was  called  the  discovery  or  resurrection  of  Osiris,  and  was  also 
enacted  yearly,  but  with  every  manifestation  of  excessive  joy.  **In  the 
losing  of  Osiris,  and  then  in  the  finding  him  again,"  Augustine  writes, 
'*  first  their  lamentation,  then  their  extravagant  delight,  are  a  mere  play 
and  fiction ;  yet  the  fond  people,  though  they  neither  lose  nor  find  any 
thing,  weep  and  rqjoice  truly."^^  Plutarch  speaks  of  the  death,  regene- 
ration, and  resurrection  of  Osiris  represented  in  the  great  religious  fes- 
tivals of  f^pt.  He  explains  the  rites  in  commemoration  of  Typhon's 
murder  of  Osiris  as  symbols  referring  to  four  things, — the  subsidence  of 
the  Nile  into  his  channel,  the  cessation  of  the  delicious  Etesian  winds 
before  the  hot  blasts  of  the  South,  the  encroachment  of  the  lengthening 
night  on  the  shortening  day,  the  disappearance  of  the  bloom  of  summer 
before  the  barrenness  of  winter.^'  But  the  real  interest  and  power  of 
the  whole  subject  probably  lay  in  the  direct  relation  of  all  these  phe- 
nomena, traditions,  and  ceremonies  to  the  doctrine  of  death  and  a  future 
life  for  man. 

In  the  Mithraic  Mysteries  of  Persia,  the  legend,  ritual,  and  doctrine 
were  virtually  the  same  as  the  foregoing.  They  are  credulously  said  to 
have  been  established  by  Zoroaster  himself^  Who  fitted  up  a  vast  grotto  in 
the  mountains  of  Bokhara,  where  thousands  thronged  to  be  initiated  by 
him.**  This  Mithraic  cave  was  an  emblem  of  the  universe,  its  roof 
painted  with  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac,  its  depths  full  of  the  black 
and  fiery  terrors  of  grisly  hell,  its  summit  illuminated  with  the  blue  and 
starry  splendors  of  heaven,  its  passages  lined  with  dangers  and  instruc- 
tions, now  quaking  with  infernal  shrieks,  now  breathing  celestial  music. 
In  the  Persian  Mysteries,  the  initiate,  in  dramatic  show,  died,  was  laid  in 
a  coffin,  and  afterwards  rose  unto  a  new  life, — all  of  which  was  a  type  of 
the  natural  fate  of  man.^  The  descent  of  the  soul  from  heaven  and  its 
return  thither  were  denoted  by  a  torch  borne  alternately  reversed  and 
upright,  and  by  the  descriptions  of  the  passage  of  spirits,  in  the  round 
of  the  metempsychosis,  through  the  planetary  gates  of  the  sodiac.  The 
sun  and  moon  and  the  morning  and  evening  star  were  depicted  in 
brilliant  gold  or  blackly  muffled,  according  to  their  journeying  in  the 
upper  or  in  the  lower  hemisphere." 
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The  hero  of  the  Syrian  Mysteries  was  Adonis  or  Thammuz,  tlie  beauti- 
ful favorite  of  Aplirodite,  untimely  slain  by  a  wild  boar.  His  death  was 
sadly,  his  roi^urrection  joyously,  celebratexi  every  year  at  Byblus  with 
great  pomp  and  universal  interest.  The  festival  lasted  two  days.  On  the 
first,  all  things  were  clad  in  mourning,  sorrow  was  depicted  in  every  face, 
and  wails  and  weeping  resounded.  Coffins  were  exposed  at  every  door 
and  borne  in  numerous  processions.  Frail  stalks  of  young  corn  and 
flowers  were  thrown  into  the  river  to  perish,  as  types  of  the  premature 
death  of  blooming  Adonis,  cut  off  like  a  plant  in  the  bud  of  his  age." 
The  second  day  the  whole  aspect  of  things  was  changed,  and  the  greatest 
exultation  prevailed,  because  it  was  said  Adonis  had  returned  from  the 
dead.^  Venus,  having  found  him  dead,  dei)ositod  his  body  on  a  bed  of 
lettuce  and  mourned  bitterly  over  him.  From  his  blood  sprang  the 
adonium,  from  her  tears  the  anemone.**  The  Jews  were  captivated  by 
the  religious  rites  connected  with  this  touching  myth,  and  even  enacted 
them  in  the  gates  of  their  holy  temple.  Ezekiel  says,  "  Behold,  at  the 
gate  of  the  Lord's  house  which  was  towards  the  north  [the  direction  of 
night  and  winter]  there  sat  women  weeping  for  Tammuz."  It  was  said 
that  Aphrodite  prevailed  on  Persephone  to  let  Adonis  dwell  one  half  the 
year  with  her  on  earth,  and  only  the  rest  among  the  shades, — a  plain 
reference  to  vegetable  life  in  summer  and  wnnter.*  Lucian,  in  his  little 
treatise  on  the  Syrian  Goddess,  says  that  "  the  river  Adonis,  rising  out 
of  Mount  Libanus,  at  certain  setisons  flows  red  in  its  channel :  some  say 
it  is  miraculously  stained  by  the  blood  of  the  fresh-wounded  youth; 
others  say  that  the  spring-rains,  washing  in  a  red  ore  from  the  soil  of  the 
country,  discolor  the  stream."  Dupuis  remarks  that  this  redness  was 
probably  an  artifice  of  the  priests.^  Milton's  beautiful  allusion  to  tlus 
fable  is  familiar  to  most  persons.     Next  came  ho 

**  Whose  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allured 
The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer's  daj, 
While  smooth  Adonis  fh>m  his  natlTo  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea  with  Thammuz'  blood." 

There  is  no  end  to  the  discussions  concerning  the  secret  purport  of  this 
fascinating  story.  But,  after  all  is  said,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  are  in 
it  essentially  two  significations, — one  relating  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
sun  and  the  earth,  the  other  to  the  mutual  changes  of  nature  and  the 
fate  of  humanity.  Aphrodite  bewailing  Adonis  is  surviving  Nature 
mourning  for  departed  Man. 

In  India  the  story  was  told  of  Mahadeva  searching  for  his  lost  consort 
Sita,  and,  after  discovering  her  lifeless  form,  bearing  it  around  the  world 
with  dismal  lamentations.     Sometimes  it  was  the  death  of  Camadeva,  the 


•*  Ilist.  du  Cnlte  d'Adonis,  Mem.  Acad,  des  Inscript.,  Tol.iT.  p.  136. 

«  Theocritus,  Idyl  XV.  M  Bion,  Bpltaph  Adon.,  L  08. 

*  See  rofereoces  in  Anthon's  Class.  Diet.,  art.  Adonis. 

•*  Dupnis,  Grig,  do  Cultes,  vol.  W.  p.  121,  cd.  \%TL 
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Hindu  Cupid,  that  was  mourned  with  solemn  dirges."  He,  like  Osiris, 
was  slain,  enclosed  in  a  chest,  and  committed  to  the  waves.  He  was 
afterwards  recovered  and  resuscitated.  Each  initiate  passed  through  the 
emblematic  ceremonies  corresponding  to  the  points  of  this  protended  his- 
tory. The  Phrygians  associated  the  same  great  doctrine  with  the  persons 
of  Atys  and  Cybele.  Atys  was  a  lovely  shepherd  youth  passionately  loved 
by  the  mother  of  the  gods."  He  suddenly  died ;  and  she,  in  frantic  grief, 
wandered  over  the  earth  in  search  of  him,  teaching  the  people  where  she 
went  the  arts  of  agriculture.  He  was  at  length  restored  to  her.  Annually 
the  whole  drama  was  performed  by  the  assembled  nation  with  sobs  of 
woe  succeeded  by  ecstasies  of  joy.™  Similar  to  this,  in  the  essential 
features,  was  the  Eleusinian  myth.  Aidoneus  snatched  the  maiden  Kore 
down  to  his  gloomy  empire.  Her  mother,  Dometer,  set  off  in  search  of 
her,  scattering  the  blessings  of  agriculture,  and  finally  discovered  her, 
and  obtained  the  promise  of  her  society  for  half  of  every  year.  These 
adventures  were  dramatized  and  explained  in  the  mysteries  which  she, 
according  to  tradition,  instituted  at  Eleusis. 

The  form  of  the  legend  was  somewhat  differently  incorporated  with 
the  Bacchic  Mysteries.  It  was  elaborately  wrought  up  by  the  Orphic 
poets.  The  distinctive  name  they  gave  to  Bacchus  or  Dionysus  was 
Zagreus.  He  was  the  son  of  Zeus,  and  was  chosen  by  him  to  sit  on  the 
throne  of  heaven.  Zeus  gave  him  Apollo  and  the  Curetes  as  guards ;  but 
the  brutal  Titans,  instigated  by  jealous  Hera,  disguised  themselves  and 
fell  on  the  unfortunate  youth  while  his  attention  was  fixed  on  a  splendid 
mirror,  and,  after  a  fearful  conflict,  overcame  him  and  tore  him  into  seven 
pieces.  Pallas,  however,  saved  his  palpitating  heart,  and  Zeus  swallowed 
it.  2«agreus  was  then  begotten  again."^  He  was  destined  to  restore  the 
golden  age.  His  devotees  looked  to  him  for  the  liberation  of  their  souls 
through  the  purifying  rites  of  his  Mysteries.  The  initiation  shadowed 
out  an  esoteric  doctrine  of  death  and  a  future  life,  in  the  mock  murder 
and  new  birth  of  the  aspirant,  who  impersonated  Zagreus."^ 

The  Northmen  constructed  the  same  drama  of  death  around  the  young 
Balder,  their  god  of  gentleness  and  beauty.  This  legend,  as  Dr.  Oliver 
has  shown,  constituted  the  secret  of  the  Gothic  Mysteries.**  Obscure  and 
dread  prophecies  having  crept  among  the  gods  that  the  death  of  the 
beloved  Balder  was  at  hand,  portending  universal  ruin,  a  consultation 
was  held  to  devise  means  for  averting  the  calamity.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Solder's  mother,  Freya,  the  Scandinavian  Venus,  an  oath  that  they 
would  not  be  instrumental  in  causing  his  death  was  exacted  from  all 
things  in  nature  except  the  mistletoe,  which,  on  account  of  its  frailty  and 
insignificance,  was  scornfully  neglected.    Asa  Loke,  the  evil  principle  of 


V  Aiiatic  RawwclMt,  toI.  Ul.  p.  187. 
>  See  wUde  Atj9  in  8mlth*i  GImi.  Diet  with  refenmoM. 
*  Lncratiiu,  De  Heroin  Natun,  lib.  ii  II.  005-655. 
■  LobedlE,  Aglaophnmna,  lib.  iiL  cap.  5,  sect  15. 


»  MOUer,  Hint  QmelLlAit.,  €ki.xA. 
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the  Norse  faith,  taking  advantage  of  this  fatal  exception,  had  a  spear 
made  of  mistletoe,  and  with  it  armed  Hodur,  a  strong  hut  blind  god. 
Freya,  rejoicing  in  fancied  security,  to  convince  Balder  of  his  charmed 
exemption  from  wounds,  persuaded  him  to  be  the  mark  for  the  weapons 
of  the  gods.  But,  aUis !  when  Hodur  tilted  at  him,  the  devoted  victim 
was  transpierced  and  fell  lifeless  to  the  ground.  Darkness  settled  over 
the  world,  and  bitter  was  the  grief  of  men  and  gods  over  the  innocent  and 
lovely  Balder.  A  deputation  imploring  his  release  was  sent  to  the  queen 
of  tlie  dead.  Hela  so  far  relented  as  to  promise  his  liberation  to  the 
upper-world  on  condition  that  every  thing  on  earth  wept  for  him. 
Straightway  there  was  a  universal  mourning.  Men,  beasts,  trees,  metals, 
stones,  wept.  But  an  old  withered  giantess — Asa  Loke  in  disguise— shed 
no  tears ;  and  so  Ilela  kept  her  beauteous  and  lamented  prey.  But  he  is 
to  rise  again  to  eternal  life  and  joy  when  the  twilight  of  the  gods  has 
passed.**  This  entire  fable  has  been  explained  by  the  conmientators,  in 
all  its  details,  as  a  poetic  embodiment  of  the  natural  phenomena  of  the 
seasons.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that,  in  addition,  it  bore  a  profound 
doctrinal  reference  to  the  fate  of  man  which  was  interpreted  to  the 
initiates. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  concerning  the  ceremonies  and  meaning 
of  the  celebrated  Celtic  Mysteries  established  so  long  at  Samothrace,  and 
under  the  administration  of  the  Druids  throughout  ancient  Gaul  and 
Britain.  The  aspirant  was  led  through  a  series  of  scenic  representations, 
"without  the  aid  of  words,''  mystically  shadowing  forth  in  symbolic 
forms  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls.  He  assumed  success- 
ively the  shapes  of  a  rabbit,  a  hen,  a  grain  of  wheat,  a  horse,  a  tree,  and 
so  on  through  a  wide  range  of  metamorphoses  enacted  by  the  aid  of 
secret  dramatic  machinery.  He  died,  was  buried,  was  born  anew,  rising 
from  his  dark  confinement  to  life  again.  The  hierophant  enclosed  him 
in  a  little  boat  and  set  him  adrift,  pointing  him  to  a  distant  rock,  which 
he  calls  '*  the  harbor  of  life."  Across  the  black  and  stormy  waters  he 
strives  to  gain  the  beaconing  refuge.  In  these  scenes  and  rites  a  recon- 
dite doctrine  of  the  physical  and  moral  relations  and  destiny  of  man  was 
shrouded,  to  be  unveiled  by  degrees  to  their  docile  disciples  by  the 
Druidic  mystagogues.** 

It  may  appear  strange  that  there  should  be  in  connection  with  so  many 
of  the  old  religions  of  the  earth  these  arcana  only  to  be  approached  by 
secret  initiation  at  the  hands  of  hierophants.  But  it  will  seem  natural 
when  we  remember  that  those  religions  were  in  the  exclusive  keeping 
of  priesthoods,  which,  organized  with  wondrous  cunning  and  per- 
petuated through  ages,  absorbed  the  science,  art,  and  philosophy  of  the 
world,  and,  concealing  their  wisdom  in  the  mystic  signs  of  an  esoteric 


3S  Pigott,  Manual  of  ScandlnHvian  Mythology,  pp.  28S-300. 

M  DaTies,  Mythology  and  Rlt4m  of  the  Britith  Druids,  pp.  907>2&7;  390-303;  430,  66ft»  SJ2.  Hw 
•ccnracy  of  many  of  Davieit's  translations  lia«  been  called  in  queation.  His  statements,  wrtai  on  tits 
JOAttera  afflrmed  aboTe,  must  be  T«cc\\ed  wVxVv  «om«  reservation  of  fisLith. 
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language,  wielded  the  mighty  enginery  of  superstition  over  the  people  at 
will.  The  scenes  and  instructions  through  which  the  priests  led  the  un- 
enlightened candidate  were  the  hiding  of  their  power.  Thus,  wherever 
was  a  priesthood  we  should  expect  to  find  mysteries  and  initiations.  His- 
toric fact  justifies  the  supposition ;  learning  unveils  the  obscure  places  of 
antiquity,  and  shows  us  the  templed  or  cavernous  rites  of  the  religious 
world,  from  Hindostan  to  Gaul,  from  Egypt  to  Norway,  from  Athens  to 
Mexico.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  Mysteries  of  Vitzliputzli,  established 
in  South  America.  Dr.  Oliver,  in  the  twelfth  lecture  of  his  History  of 
Initiation,  gathering  his  materials  from  various  sources,  gives  a  terrific 
account  of  the  dramatic  ritual  here  employed.  The  walls,  floor,  images, 
were  smeared  and  caked  with  human  blood.  Fresh  slaughters  of  victims 
were  perpetrated  at  frequent  intervals.  The  candidate  descended  to  the 
grim  caverns  excavated  under  the  foundations  of  the  temple.  This 
course  was  denominated  "Me  path  of  the  d^ad,'*  Phantoms  flitted  before 
him,  shrieks  appalled  him,  pitfalls  and  sacrificial  knives  threatened  him. 
At  last,  after  many  frightful  adventures,  the  aspirant  arrived  at  a  narrow 
stone  fissure  terminating  the  range  of  caverns,  through  which  he  was 
thrust,  and  was  received  in  the  open  air,  as  a  person  born  again,  and 
welcomed  with  frantic  shouts  by  the  multitudes  who  had  been  waiting 
for  him  without  during  the  process  of  his  initiation. 

Even  among  the  savage  tribes  of  North  America  striking  traces  have 
been  found  of  an  initiation  into  a  secret  society  by  a  mystic  death  and 
resurrection.  Captain  Jonathan  Carver,  who  spent  the  winter  of  1770 
with  the  Naudowessie  Indians,  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  admission  of  a 
young  brave  into  a  body  which  they  entitled  Wakou-Kitchewah,  or 
Friendly  Society  of  the  Spirit.  "This  singular  initiation,"  he  says,  "  took 
place  within  a  railed  enclosure  in  the  centre  of  the  camp  at  the  time  of 
the  new  moon."  First  came  the  chiefe,  clad  in  trailing  furs.  Then  came 
the  members  of  the  society,  dressed  and  painted  in  the  gayest  manner. 
When  all  were  seated,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  arose,  and,  leading  the 
young  man  forward,  informed  the  meeting  of  his  desire  to  be  admitted 
into  their  circle.  No  objection  being  offered,  the  various  preliminary 
arrangements  were  made ;  after  which  the  director  began  to  speak  to  the 
kneeling  candidate,  telling  him  that  he  was  about  to  receive  a  communica- 
tion of  the  spirit.  This  spirit  would  instantly  strike  him  dead ;  but  he  was 
told  not  to  be  terrified,  because  he  should  immediately  be  restored  to  life 
again,  and  this  experience  was  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  advantages 
of  the  community  he  was  on  the  point  of  entering.  Then  violent  agita- 
tion distorted  the  face  and  convulsed  the  frame  of  the  old  chief.  He 
threw  something  looking  like  a  small  bean  at  the  young  man.  It  entered 
his  mouth,  and  he  fell  lifeless  as  suddenly  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  Several 
assistants  received  him,  rubbed  his  limbs,  beat  his  back,  stripped  him  of 
his  garments  and  put  a  new  dress  on  him,  and  finally  presented  him  to 
the  society  in  full  consciousness  as  a  member.* 

*  Tnvels  to  the  Interior  o(  NurtU  Aiuerica,  cIi.tU. 
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All  the  ^[ysteries  were  funereal.  This  is  the  most  striking  single  phe- 
nomenon connected  with  them.  They  invariably  began  in  darkness 
with  groans  and  tears,  but  as  invariably  ended  in  festive  triumph  with 
shouts  and  smiles.  In  them  all  were  a  symbolic  death,  a  mournful  en- 
tombment, and  a  glad  resurrection.  We  know  this  from  the  abundant 
direct  testimony  of  unimpeachable  ancient  writers,  and  also  from  their 
indirect  descriptions  of  the  ceremonies  and  allusions  to  them.  For 
example,  Aj>uleius  says,  "The  delivery  of  the  Mysteries  is  celebrated  as 
a  thing  resembling  a  voluntary  death :  the  initiate,  being,  after  a  manner, 
born  again,  is  restored  to  a  new  life."'®  Indeed,  all  who  describe  the 
course  of  initiation  agree  in  declaring  that  the  aspirant  was  buried  for  a 
time  within  some  narrow  space, — a  typical  coffin  or  grave.  This  testimony 
is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  the  ruins  of  the  chief  temples  and  sacred 
places  of  the  pagan  world.  These  abound  with  spacious  caverns,  laby- 
rinthine passages,  and  curious  recesses;  and  in  connection  with  them  is 
always  found  some  excavation  evidently  fitted  to  enclose  a  human  form. 
Such  hollow  beds,  covered  with  flat  stones  easily  removed,  are  still  to  be 
seen  amidst  the  Druidic  remains  of  Britain  and  Gaul,  as  well  as  in  nearly 
every  spot  where  tradition  has  located  the  celebration  of  the  Mysteries, — 
in  Greece,  India,  Persia,  Egypt." 

It  becomes  a  most  interesting  question  whence  these  symbols  and  rites 
had  their  origin,  and  what  they  were  really  meant  to  shadow  forth. 
Bryant,  Davies,  Faber,  Oliver,  and  several  other  well-known  mytholo- 
gists,  have  labored,  with  no  slight  learning  and  ingenuity,  to  show  that 
all  these  ceremonies  sprang  from  traditions  of  the  Deluge  and  of  Noah's 
adventures  at  that  time.  The  mystic  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of 
the  initiate,  they  say,  are  a  representation  of  the  entrance  of  the  patri- 
arch into  the  ark,  his  dark  and  lonesome  sojourn  in  it,  and  his  final  de- 
parture out  of  it.  The  melancholy  wailings  with  which  the  Mysteries 
invariably  began,  typified  the  mourning  of  the  patriarchal  family  over 
their  confinement  within  the  gloomy  and  sepulchral  ark;  the  triumphant 
rejoicings  with  which  the  initiations  always  ended,  referred  to  the  glad  exit 
of  the  patriarchal  family  from  their  floating  prison  into  the  blooming 
world.  The  advocates  of  this  theory  have  laboriously  collected  all  the 
materials  that  favor  it,  and  skilfully  striven  by  their  means  to  elucidate  the 
whole  subject  of  ancient  paganism,  especially  of  the  Mysteries.  But,  after 
reading  all  that  they  have  written,  and  considering  it  in  the  light  of  in>- 
imrtial  researches,  one  is  con8traine<l  to  say  tliat  they  ^ve  by  no  means 
made  out  their  case.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  if  there  be  any  ground 
whatever  for  believing  that  traditions  concerning  Noah's  deluge  and  the 
ark,  and  his  doings  in  connection  with  them,  in  any  way  entered  into  the 
public  doctrines  and  forms,  or  into  the  secret  initiations,  of  the  heathen 


**  Gk>lden  Ass,  Eng.  tranfl.,  by  Thomas  Taylor,  p.  280. 

*7  Copious  instances  aro  given  in  Oliver's  History  of  Initiation,  io  Faber'a  Origin  of  Plicaa  Uoir 
tryf  and  in  Maurice's  Indi&u  AnlkmU\«i. 
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religions.  At  all  events,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Arkite  theorists 
have  exaggerated  the  importance  and  extent  of  these  views  beyond  all 
tolerable  bounds,  and  even  to  absurdity.  But  our  business  with  them 
now  is  only  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  Mysteries.  Our  own  conviction 
is  that  the  real  meaning  of  the  rites  in  the  Mysteries  was  based  upon 
the  affecting  phenomena  of  human  life  and  death  and  the  hope  of 
another  life.  We  hold  the  Arkite  theory  to  be  arbitrary  in  general, 
unsupported  by  proofs,  and  inconsistent  in  detail,  unable  to  meet  the 
points  presented. 

In  the  first  place,  a  fundamental  part  of  the  ancient  belief  was  that 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  a  vast,  sombre  under-world, — ^the 
destination  of  the  ghosts  of  men,  the  Greek  Hades,  the  Roman  Orcus, 
the  Gothic  Ilell.  A  part  of  the  service  of  initiation  was  a  symbolic 
descent  into  this  realm.  Apuleius,  describing  his  initiation,  says,  *'I 
approached  to  the  confines  of  death  and  trod  on  the  threshold  of  Proser- 
pine."" Orpheus,  to  whom  the  introduction  of  the  Mysteries  into  Greece 
from  the  East  was  ascribed,  wrote  a  poem,  now  lost,  called  the  *' Descent 
into  Hades."  Such  a  descent  was  attributed  to  Hercules,  Theseus, 
Rhampsinitus,  and  many  others.^  It  is  painted  in  detail  by  Homer  in 
the  adventure  of  his  hero  Ulysses,  also  by  Virgil  much  more  minutely 
through  the  journey  of  ^Eueas.  Warburton  labors  with  great  learning 
and  plausibility,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with  irresistible  cogency,  to  show 
that  these  descents  are  no  more  nor  less  than  exoteric  accounts  of  what 
was  dramatically  enacted  in  the  esoteric  recesses  of  the  Mysteries.^  Any 
person  must  be  invincibly  prejudiced  who  can  doubt  that  the  Greek 
Hades  meant  a  capacious  subterranean  world  of  shades.  Now,  to  iissert, 
as  Bryant  and  his  disciples  do/^  that  **  Hades  means  the  interior  of  Noah's 
ark,'*  or  **the  abyss  of  waters  on  which  the  ark  floated,  as  a  coffin  bear- 
ing the  relics  of  dead  Nature,"  is  a  purely  arbitrary  step  taken  from  undue 
attachment  to  a  mere  theory.  Hades  means  the  under-world  of  the 
dead,  and  not  the  interior  of  Noah's  ark.  Indeed,  in  the  second  place, 
Faber  admits  that  in  the  Mysteries  *'the  ark  itself  was  supi)osed  to  be  in 
Hades, — the  vast  central  abyss  of  the  earth."  But  such  was  not  the  loca- 
tion of  Noah^s  vessel  and  voyage.  They  were  on  the  face  of  the  flood, 
above  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  It  is  beyond  comparison  the  most 
reasonable  supposition  in  itself,  and  the  one  best  supporte<l  by  historic 
facta,  that  the  representations  of  a  mystic  burial  and  voyage  in  a  ship  or 
boat  shown  in  the  ancient  religions  were  symbolic  rites  drawn  from 
imagination  and  theory  as  applied  to  the  impressive  phenomena  of 
nature  and  the  lot  of  man.  The  Egyptians  and  some  other  early  nations, 
we  know,  figured  the  starry  w^orlds  in  the  sky  as  ships  sailing  over  a 
celestial  sea.    The  earth  itself  was  sometimes  emblematized  in  the  same 


■  OoMm  Am,  Ttiyloi'i  tnu.,  p.  283.  »  IlerodotiiB,  lib.  U.  cap.  cxziL 

•  DiTiM  Lefitkna  of  Motet,  book  U.  sect.  It. 

«  Faber,  MTiCeriee  of  the  Gablrl,  ch.  r.:  On  the  Ooniiectfcm  of  the  FatoolonoA  BiAnt  "^nVC^  ^ficMb 
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way.  Then,  too,  there  was  the  sepulchral  barge  in  which  the  Egyptian 
corpses  were  borne  over  the  Acherusian  lake  to  be  entombed.  Also  the 
"dark-blue  punt"  in  which  Charon  ferried  souls  across  the  river  of  deatL 
In  these  surely  there  was  no  reference  to  Noah's  ark.  It  seems  alto- 
gether likely  that  what  Bryant  and  his  coadjutors  have  constructed  into 
the  Arkite  system  of  interpretation  was  really  but  an  emblematic  show- 
ing forth  of  a  natural  doctrine  of  human  life  and  death  and  future  fate. 
A  wavering  boat  floating  on  the  deep  might,  with  striking  fitness,  typify 
the  frail  condition  of  humanity  in  life,  as  when  Hercules  is  depicted 
sailing  over  the  ocean  in  a  golden  cup;  and  that  boat,  safely  riding  the 
flood,  might  also  represent  the  cheerful  faith  of  the  initiate  in  a  future 
life,  bearing  him  fearlessly  through  all  dangers  and  through  death  to  the 
welcoming  society  of  Elysium,  as  when  Danae  and  her  babe,  tossed  over 
the  tempestuous  sea  in  a  fragile  chest,  were  securely  wafted  to  the  shelter- 
ing shore  of  Seriphus.  No  emblem  of  our  human  state  and  lot,  with  their 
mysteries,  perils,  threats,  and  promises,  could  be  either  more  natural  or 
more  impressive  than  that  of  a  vessel  launched  on  the  deep.  The  dying 
Socrates  said  **  that  he  should  trust  his  soul  on  the  hope  of  a  future  life 
as  upon  a  raft,  and  launch  away  into  the  unknown."  Thus  the  imagina- 
tion broods  over  and  explores  the  shows  and  secrets,  presageful  warnings 
and  alluring  invitations,  storms  and  calms,  island-homes  and  unknown 
havens,  of  the  dim  seas  of  nature  and  of  man,  of  time  and  of  eternity." 
Thirdly,  the  defenders  of  the  Arkite  theory  are  driven  into  gross  incon- 
sistencies with  themselves  by  the  falsity  of  their  views.  The  dilaceration 
of  Zagreus  into  fragments,  the  mangling  of  Osiris  and  scattering  of  his 
limbs  abroad,  they  say,  refer  to  the  throwing  open  of  the  ark  and  the 
going  forth  of  the  inmates  to  p)opulate  the  earth.  They  usually  make 
Osiris,  Zagreus,  Adonis,  and  the  other  heroes  of  the  legends  enacted  in 
the  Mysteries,  representatives  of  thediluvian  patriarch  himself;  but  here, 
with  no  reason  whatever  save  the  exigencies  of  their  theory,  they  make 
these  mythic  personages  representatives  of  the  ark, — a  view  which  is 
utterly  unfounded  and  glaringly  wanting  in  analogy.  When  Zagreus  is 
torn  in  pieces,  his  heart  is  preserved  alive  by  Zeus  and  born  again  into 
the  world  within  a  human  form.  After  the  body  of  Osiris  had  been  strewn 
piecemeal,  the  fragments  were  fondly  gathered  by  Isis,  and  he  was  restored 
to  life.  There  is  no  plausible  correspondence  between  these  cases  and  the 
sending  out  from  the  ark  of  the  patriarchal  family  to  repeople  the  world. 
Their  real  purpose  would  seem  plainly  to  be  to  symbolize  the  thought  that, 
however  the  body  of  man  crumbles  in  pieces,  there  is  life  for  him  still, — he 
does  not  hopelessly  die.  They  likewise  say  that  the  egg  which  was  conse- 
crated in  the  Mysteries,  at  the  beginning  of  the  rites,  was  intended  as  an  em- 
blem of  the  ark  resting  on  the  abyss  of  waters,  and  that  its  latent  hatching 


*  Prooopios,  in  his  History  of  the  Gothic  War,  mentions  a  curioas  popnlar  Britiih  wqwrrtition 
concerning  the  ferriage  uf  sutils  among  the  neighboring  islands  at  midnight.    See  Grimm*!  DMrtMht 
Mjtholof^e,  ksp.  xxvi.  zweite  ausgabe. 
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was  meant  to  suggest  the  opening  of  the  ark  to  let  the  imprisoned  patri- 
arch forth.  This  hypothesis  has  no  proof,  and  is  needless.  It  is  much 
more  plausible  to  suppose  that  the  egg  was  meant  as  a  symbol  of  a  new 
life  about  to  burst  upon  the  candidate, — a  symbol  of  his  resurrection 
from  the  mystic  tomb  wherein  he  was  buried  during  one  stage  of  initia- 
tion; for  we  know  that  the  initiation  was  often  regarded  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  fresh  life,  as  a  new  birth.  Apulcius  says,  *'  I  celebrated 
the  most  joyful  day  of  my  initiation  as  my  natal  day." 

Faber  argues,  from  the  very  close  similarity  of  all  the  differently-named 
Mysteries,  that  they  were  all  Arkite,  all  derived  from  one  mass  of  tra- 
ditions reaching  from  Noah  and  embodying  his  history.^  The  assertecl 
fact  of  general  resemblance  among  the  instituted  Mysteries  is  unquestion- 
able ;  but  the  inference  above  drawn  from  it  is  unwarrantable,  even  if  no 
better  explanation  could  be  offered.  But  there  is  another  explanation 
ready,  more  natural  in  conception,  more  consistent  in  detail,  and  better 
sustained  by  evidence.  The  various  Mysteries  celebrated  in  the  ancient 
nations  were  so  much  alike  not  because  they  were  all  founded  on  one 
world-wide  tradition  about  the  Noachian  deluge,  but  because  they  all 
grew  out  of  the  great  common  facts  of  human  destiny  in  connection 
with  natural  phenomena.  The  Mysteries  were  funereal  and  festive, 
began  in  sorrow  and  ended  in  joy,  not  because  they  represented  first 
Noah's  sad  entrance  into  the  ark  and  then  his  glad  exit  from  it,  but 
because  they  began  with  showing  the  initiate  that  he  must  die,  and  ended 
with  showing  him  that  he  should  live  again  in  a  happier  state.  Even 
the  most  pr^udiced  advocates  of  the  Arkite  theory  are  forced  to  admit, 
on  the  explicit  testimony  of  the  ancients,  that  the  initiates  passed  from 
the  darkness  and  horrors  of  Tartarus  to  the  bliss  and  splendors  of 
Elysium  by  a  dramatic  resurrection  from  burial  in  the  black  caverns  of 
probation  to  admission  within  the  illuminated  hall  or  dome  of  per- 
fection.^ That  the  idea  of  death  and  of  another  life  runs  through  all 
the  Mysteries  as  their  cardinal  tenet  is  well  shown  in  connection  with 
the  rites  of  the  celebrated  Cave  of  Trophonius  at  Lebadea  in  Boeotia. 
Whoso  sought  this  oracle  must  descend  head-foremost  over  an  inclined 
plane,  bearing  a  honey-cake  in  his  hand.  Aristophanes  speaks  of  this 
descent  with  a  shudder  of  fear.**  The  adventurer  was  suddenly  bereft 
of  his  senses,  and  after  a  while  returned  to  the  upper  air.  What  he 
could  then  remember  composed  the  Divine  revelation  which  had  been 
communicated  to  him  in  his  unnatural  state  below.  Plutarch  has  given 
a  full  account  of  this  experience  from  one  Timarchus,  who  had  himself 
passed  through  it.^  The  substance  of  it  is  this.  When  Timarchus 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  cave,  his  soul  passed  from  his  body,  visited 


41 M  jttniet  of  the  Oftbiri,  ch.  10 :  OomiwriBon  of  the  Varioiu  Mysteries. 

M  Fabcr,  Mysteries  of  the  Gsbiri,  ch.  10,  pp.  331-366.     Dion  Chrysostom  describes  this  sosda: 
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the  under-world  of  the  dojmrted,  saw  the  sphere  of  generation  where 
souls  were  reborn  into  the  upper-world^  received  some  explanation  of  all 
these  things :  then,  returning  into  the  body,  he  was  taken  up  out  of 
the  cave.  Here  is  no  allusion  to  any  traditions  of  the  Deluge  or  the  ark ; 
but  the  great  purpose  is  evidently  a  doctrine  of  the  destiny  of  man  after 
death. 

Before  the  eyes  and  upon  the  heart  of  all  mankind  in  every  age  has 
passed  in  common  vision  the  revolution  of  the  seasons,  with  its  beautiful 
and  sombre  changes, — phenomena  having  a  power  of  suggestion  irresist- 
ible to  stir  some  of  the  most  profound  sentiments  of  the  human  breast. 
The  day  rolls  overhead  full  of  light  and  life  and  activity ;  then  the 
night  settles  upon  the  scene  with  silent  gloom  and  repose.  So  man  runs 
his  busy  round  of  toil  and  pleasure  through  the  day  of  existence ;  then, 
fading,  following  the  sinking  sun,  he  goes  down  in  death's  night  to  the 
pallid  populations  of  shade.  Again:  the  fruitful  bloom  of  summer  is 
succeeded  by  the  bleak  nakedness  of  winter.  So  the  streams  of  enter- 
prise and  joy  that  flowed  full  and  free  along  their  banks  in  maturity, 
overhung  by  blossoming  trees,  are  shrivelled  and  frozen  in  the  channels  of 
age,  and  above  their  sepulchral  beds  the  leafless  branches  creak  in  answer 
to  the  shrieks  of  t  he  funereal  blast.  The  flush  of  childish  gay ety ,  the  bloom 
of  youthful  promise,  wlien  a  new-comer  is  growing  up  sporting  about  the 
hearth  of  home,  are  like  the  approach  of  the  maiden  and  starry  Spring, — 

"  Who  oomeA  nablimo.  as  when,  from  Pluto  fineey 
Came,  through  tho  Adah  of  Zeus,  Penephone.*' 

And  then  draw  hastily  on  the  long,  lamenting  autumnal  days,  when 

*'  Abore  man's  grave  the  sad  winds  ¥mil  aod  rain-drofM  fkll. 
And  Nature  abeds  her  leaToe  in  yearly  funeraL" 

The  flowers  are  gone,  tho  birds  are  gone,  the  gentle  breezes  are  gone; 
and  man  too  must  go,  go  mingle  with  the  pale  people  of  dreams.  But 
not  wholly  and  forever  shall  he  die.  The  sun  soars  into  new  day  from 
the  embrace  of  night ;  summer  restored  hastens  on  the  heels  of  retreating 
winter;  vegetation  but  retires  and  surely  returns,  and  the  familiar  song 
of  the  birds  shall  sweeten  the  renewing  woods  afresh  for  a  million  springs. 
Apollo  weeping  over  the  beauteous  and  darling  boy,  his  slain  and  drooped 
Hyacinthus,  is  the  sun  shorn  of  his  fierce  beams  and  mourning  over  the 
annual  wintry  desolation :  it  is  also  Nature  bewailing  the  remediless  loss 
of  man,  her  favorite  companion.  It  was  these  general  analogies  and 
suggestions,  striking  the  imagination,  affecting  the  heart,  enlisting  the 
reason,  wrought  out,  personified,  and  dramatized  by  poets,  taken  up  with  a 
mass  of  other  associated  matter  by  priestly  societies  and  organized  in  a 
scheme  of  legendary  doctrine  and  an  imposing  ritual,  that  constituted 
the  basis  and  the  central  meaning  of  the  old  Mysteries;  and  not  a  vapid 
tradition  about  Noah  and  his  ark. 

The  aim  of  these  institutions  as  they  were  wielded  was  threefold ;  and 
in  each  particular  they  exetled  tcemen^oxia  ^N^et«    The  first  olgect  was 
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to  stretch  oyer  the  wicked  the  restraining  influence  of  a  doctrine  of 
future  punishment, — to  fill  them  with  a  fearful  looking  for  judgment 
in  the  invisible  world.  And  a  Considerable  proportion  of  this  kind  of 
fear  among  the  ancients  is  to  be  traced  to  the  secret  influence  of  the 
Mysteries,  the  revelations  and  terrors  there  applied.  The  second  desire 
was  to  encourage  the  good  and  obedient  with  inspiring  hopes  of  a  happy 
iate  and  glorious  rewards  beyond  the  grave.  Plutarch  writes  to  his 
wife,  (near  the  close  of  his  letter  of  consolation  to  her,)  ''Some  say  the 
soul  will  be  entirely  insensible  after  death ;  but  you  are  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  doctrines  delivered  in  the  Mysteries  of  Bacchus,  and 
with  the  symbols  of  our  fraternity,  to  harbor  such  an  error."  The  third 
purpose  was,  by  the  wonders  and  splendors,  the  secret  awe,  the  mysterious 
authority  and  venerable  sanctions,  thrown  around  the  society  and  its 
ceremonies,  to  establish  its  doctrines  in  the  reverential  acceptance  of  the 
people,  and  thus  to  increase  the  power  of  the  priesthood  and  the  state.  To 
compass  these  ends,  the  hidden  science,  the  public  force,  the  vague  super^ 
stition,  the  treasured  wealth,  and  all  the  varli'd  resources  available  by 
the  ancient  world,  were  marshalled  and  brought  to  bear  in  the  Mysteries. 
By  chemical  and  mechanical  secrets  then  in  their  exclusive  possession, 
the  mystagogues  worked  miracles  before  the  astonished  novices.^^  They 
had  the  powers  of  electricity,  gunpowder,  hydrostatic  pressure,  at  their 
conunand.^  Their  rites  were  carried  out  on  the  most  magnificent  scale. 
The  temple  at  Elcusis  could  hold  thirty  thousand  persons.  Imagine 
what  effect  might  be  produced,  under  such  imposing  and  prepared  cir- 
cumstances, on  an  ignorant 'multitude,  by  a  set  of  men  holding  all  the 
scientific  secrets  and  mechanical  inventions  till  then  discovered, — illu- 
mination flashing  after  darkness  successively  before  their  smitten  eye^T 
the  floors  seeming  to  heave  and  the  walls  to  crack,  thunders  bellowing 
through  the  mighty  dome;  now  yawning  revealed  beneath  them  the 
ghostly  chimera  of  Tartarus,  with  all  the  shrieking  and  honid  scenery 
gathered  there;  now  the  mild  beauties  of  Elysium  dawning  on  their 
ravished  vision,  amid  strains  of  celestial  music,  through  fading  clouds 
of  glory,  while  nymphs,  heroes,  and  gods  walked  apparent.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  tells  us  that  one  feature  of  the  initiation  was  a  display  of 
the  grisly  secrets  of  Hades.^  Apuleius,  in  his  account  of  his  own  ini- 
tiation, says,  "  At  midnight  I  saw  the  sun  shining  with  a  resplendent  light; 
and  I  manifestly  drew  near  to  the  lower  and  to  the  upper  gods  and 
adored  them  in  immediate  presence.''^  Lobeck  says  that,  on  the  lifting 
of  the  veil  exposing  the  adytum  to  the  gaze  of  the  initiates,  apparitions 


«  Anthoo*!  CUm.  Diet,  aH.  *'  EUchis.'* 

«  Sttlverte,  Des  Sciences  Occoltes,  on  Enai  nir  la  Hagie.    See  alao  editor*!  introduction  to  Thom- 
■OD*f  Eng.  trans,  of  SalTerte^s  work. 
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of  the  gods  appeared  to  them."  Christie,  in  his  little  work  on  the  Greek 
Mysteries,  says  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Eleusinian  shows  were  explained 
by  means  of  transparent  scenes,  many  of  which  were  faithfully  copied 
upon  the  painted  Greek  vases ;  and  these  vases,  accordingly,  were  de- 
posited in  tombs  to  evidence  the  faith  of  the  deceased  in  a  future  life. 
The  foregoing  conceptions  may  be  illustrated  by  the  dramatic  representa- 
tions, scenic  sha<^lows  behind  transparent  curtains,  in  Java,  alluded  to  by 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles." 

It  is  remarkable  how  far  the  Mysteries  spread  over  the  earth,  and  what 
popularity  they  attained.  They  penetrated  into  almost  every  nation 
under  the  sun.  They  admitted,  in  some  degree,  nearly  the  whole  people. 
Herodotus  informs  us  that  there  were  collected  in  Egypt,  at  one  celebra- 
tion, seven  hundred  thousand  men  and  women,  besides  children."  The 
greatest  warriors  and  kings — Philip,  Alexander,  Sulla,  Antony — esteemed 
it  an  honor  to  be  welcomed  within  the  mystic  pale.  "  Men,"  says  Cicero, 
"came  from  the  most  distant  shores  to  be  initiated  at  Eleusis." 
Sophocles  declares,  as  quoted  by  Warburton,  "  True  life  is  to  be  found 
only  among  the  initiates  :  all  other  places  are  full  of  evil."  At  the  rise 
of  the  Christian  religion,  all  the  life  and  power  left  in  the  national  re- 
ligion of  Greece  and  Rome  were  in  the  Mysteries.  Accordingly,  here  was 
the  most  formidable  foe  of  the  new  faith.  Standing  in  its  old  entrench- 
ments, with  all  its  popular  prestige  around  it,  it  fought  with  desperate 
determination  for  every  inch  it  was  successively  forced  to  yield.  The 
brilliant  effort  of  Julian  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  Christianity  and  restore 
the  pagan  religion  to  more  than  its  pristine,  splendor — an  effort  beneath 
which  the  scales  of  the  world's  fortunes  poised,  tremulous,  for  a  while — 
was  chiefly  an  endeavor  to  revive  and  enlarge  the  Mysteries.  Such  was 
the  attachment  of  the  people  to  these  old  rites  even  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  that  a  murderous  riot  broke  out 
at  Alexandria,  in  which  Bishop  George  and  others  were  slain,  on  occasion 
of  the  profanation  by  Christians  of  a  secret  adytum  in  which  the  Mys- 
teries of  Mithra  were  celebrated.**  And  when,  a  little  lat^r,  the  Emperor 
Valentinian  had  determined  to  suppress  all  nocturnal  rites,  he  was  in* 
duced  to  withdraw  his  resolution  by  Pretextatus,  proconsul  in  Greece, 
"a  man  endowed  with  every  virtue,  who  represented  to  him  that  the 
Greeks  would  consider  life  insupportable  if  they  were  forbidden  to  cele- 
brate those  most  sacred  Mysteries  which  bind  together  the  human 
race."**  Upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  Mysteries  must 
have  exerted  a  most  extensive  and  profound  influence  alike  in  fostering 
the  good  hopes  of  human  nature  touching  a  life  to  come,  and  in  giving 
credit  and  diffusion  to  the  popular  fables  of  the  poets  concerning  the  de- 
tails of  the  future  state.    Much  of  that  belief  which  seems  to  us  so  absurd 

n  Aglaophamom  lib.  1.  sect.  7. 
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wo  can  easily  suppose  they  sincerely  embraced,  when  we  recollect  what 
they  thought  they  had  seen  under  supernatural  auspices  in  their  initia- 
tions. 

In  the  Greek  and  Roman  faith  there  was  gradually  developed — in  con- 
nection chiefly  with  the  Mysteries,  as  we  believe — an  aristocratic  doctrine 
which  allotted  to  a  select  class  of  souls  an  abode  in  the  sky  as  their  dis- 
tinguished destination  after  death,  while  the  common  multitude  were 
still  sentenced  to  the  shadow-region  below  the  grave.  As  Virgil  writes, 
*'  The  descent  to  Avernus  is  easy.  The  gate  of  dark  Dis  is  open  day  and 
night.  But  to  rise  into  the  upper-world  is  most  arduous.  Only  the  few 
heroes  whom  favoring  Jove  loves  or  shining  virtue  exalts  thither  can 
effect  it.''^  Numerous  scattered,  significant  traces  of  a  belief  in  this 
change  of  the  destination  of  some  souls  from  the  pit  of  Hades  to  the  hall 
of  heaven  are  to  be  found  in  the  classic  authors.  Virgil,  celebrating  the 
death  of  some  person  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Daphnis,  exclaims, 
"  Robed  in  white,  he  admires  the  strange  court  of  heaven,  and  sees  the 
clouds  and  the  stars  beneath  his  feet.  He  is  a  god  now."'^  Porphyry 
ascribes  to  Pythagoras  the  declaration  that  the  souls  of  departed  men  are 
gathered  in  the  zodiac.^  Plato  earnestly  describes  a  region  of  brightness 
and  unfading  realities  above  this  lower  world,  among  the  stars,  where  the 
gods  live,  and  whither,  he  says,  the  virtuous  and  wise  may  ascend,  while 
the  corrupt  and  ignorant  must  sink  into  the  Tartarean  realm.""  A  similar 
conception  of  the  attainableness  of  heaven  seems  to  be  suggested  in  the 
old  popular  myths,  first,  of  Hercules  coming  back  in  triumph  from  his 
Tisit  to  Pluto's  seat,  and,  on  dying,  rising  to  the  assembly  of  immortals 
and  taking  his  equal  place  among  them ;  secondly,  of  Dionysus  going 
into  the  under-world,  rescuing  his  mother,  the  hapless  Semele,  and  soar- 
ing with  her  to  heaven,  where  she  henceforth  resides,  a  peeress  of  the 
eldest  goddesses.  Cicero  expresses  the  same  thought  when  he  affirms 
that  "  a  life  of  justice  and  piety  is  the  path  to  heaven,  where  patriots, 
exemplary  souls,  released  from  their  bodies,  ei\joy  endless  happiness 
amidst  the  brilliant  orbs  of  the  galaxy."**^  The  same  author  also  speaks 
of  certain  philosophers  who  flourished  before  his  time,  '*  whose  opinions 
encouraged  the  belief  that  souls  departing  from  bodies  would  arrive  at 
heaven  as  their  proper  dwelling-place."^  He  afterwards  stigmatizes  the 
notion  that  the  life  succeeding  death  is  subterranean  as  an  errory'^and  in 
his  own  name  addresses  his  auditor  thus : — '*  I  see  you  gazing  upward 
and  wishing  to  migrate  into  heaven.'"'  It  was  the  common  belief  of  the 
Romans  for  ages  that  Romulus  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  where  he  would 
remain  forever,  claiming  Divine  honors.**  The  Emperor  Julian  says,  in 
his  Letter  on  the  Duties  of  a  Priest,  **  God  will  raise  from  darkness  and 


M  JEoiid,  Ub.  tL  11. 12fr-ia0.  »7  ScL  t.  U.  67, 68, 64.  m  Da  Antra  Nymphanun. 
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Tartarus  the  souls  of  all  of  us  who  worship  him  sincerely :  to  the  pious, 
instead  of  Tartarus  he  promises  Olympus.*'  "  It  is  lawful,"  writes  Plato, 
"  only  for  the  true  lover  of  wisdom  to  pass  into  the  rank  of  gods.'**  The 
privilege  here  confined  to  philosophers  we  believe  was  promised  to  the 
initiates  in  the  Mysteries,  as  the  special  prerogative  secured  to  them  by 
their  initiation.  "  To  pass  into  the  rank  of  the  gods"  is  a  phrase  which, 
as  here  employed,  means  to  ascend  into  heaven  and  have  a  seat  with  the 
immortals,  instead  of  being  banished,  with  the  souls  of  common  mortals, 
to  the  under- world. 

In  early  times  the  Greek  worship  was  most  earnestly  directed  to  that 
set  of  deities  who  resided  at  the  gloomy  centre  of  the  earth,  and  who 
were  called  the  chthonian  yods.^  The  hope  of  immortality  first  sprung  up 
and  was  nourished  in  connection  with  this  worship.  But  in  the  progress 
of  time  and  culture  the  supernal  circle  of  divinities  who  kept  state  on 
bright  Olympus  acquired  a  greater  share  of  attention,  and  at  last  re- 
ceived a  degree  of  worship  far  surpassing  that  paid  to  their  swarthy 
compeers  below.  The  adoration  of  these  bright  beings,  with  a  growing 
trust  in  their  benignity,  the  fables  of  the  poets  telling  how  they  had 
sometimes  elevated  human  favorites  to  their  presence, — for  instance,  re- 
ceiving a  Ganymede  to  the  joys  of  their  sublime  society, — the  encouraging 
thoughts  of  the  more  religious  and  cheerful  of  the  philosophers, — these 
facts,  together  with  a  natural  shrinking  from  the  dismal  gloom  of  the 
life  of  shades  around  the  Styx,  and  a  native  longing  for  admission  to  the 
serene  pleasures  of  the  unfading  life  led  by  the  radiant  lords  of  heaven, 
in  conjunction,  perhaps,  with  still  other  causes,  effected  an  improvement 
of  the  old  faith,  altering  and  brightening  it,  little  by  little,  until  the  hope 
came  in  many  quarters  to  be  entertained  that  the  faithful  soul  would 
after  death  rise  into  the  assemblage  and  splendor  of  the  celestial  gods. 
The  Emperor  Julian,  at  the  close  of  his  seventh  Oration,  represents  the 
gods  of  Olympus  addressing  him  in  this  strain  : — **  Remember  that  your 
soul  is  immortal,  and  that  if  you  follow  us  you  will  be  a  god  and  with  us 
will  behold  our  Father."  Several  learned  writers  have  strenuously  labored 
to  prove  that  the  ground-secret  of  the  Mysteries,  the  grand  thing  re- 
vealed in  them,  was  the  doctrine  of  apotheosis,  shaking  the  established 
theology  by  unmasking  the  historic  fact  that  all  the  gods  were  merely 
deified  men.  We  believe  the  real  significance  of  the  various  collective 
testimony,  hints,  and  inferences  by  w^hich  these  writers  have  been  brought 
to  such  a  conclusion  is  this  ;  the  genuine  point  of  the  Mysteries  lay  not 
in  teaching  that  the  gods  were  once  mcn^  but  in  the  idea  that  men  may 
become  gods.  To  teach  that  Zeus,  the  universal  Father,  causing  the  crea- 
tion to  tremble  at  the  motion  of  his  brow,  was  formerly  an  obscure  king 
of  Crete,  whose  tomb  was  yet  visible  in  that  island,  would  have  been 
utterly  absurd.  But  to  assert  that  the  soul  of  man, — the  free,  intelligent 
image  of  the  gods, — on  leaving  the  body,  would  ascend  to  live  eternally 

*  PhsodOf  sect.  IxxL  ^  'NlViWet,  \W&\.  Qki«ft>L\iA..^  c».^.  U.  Mct  6 ;  cap.  xtL  MCt  2. 
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in  the  kingdom  of  its  Divine  prototypes,  would  have  been  a  brilliant  step 
of  progress  in  harmony  both  with  reason  and  the  heart.  Such  was  pro- 
bably the  fact.  Observe  the  following  citation  from  Plutarch : — "  There 
is  no  occasion  against  nature  to  send  the  bodies  of  good  men  to  heaven ; 
but  we  are  to  conclude  that  virtuous  souls,  by  nature  and  the  Divine  jus- 
tice, rise  from  men  to  heroes,  from  heroes  to  genii ;  and  if,  as  in  the 
Mysteries,  they  are  purified,  shaking  oif  the  remains  of  mortality  and  the 
power  of  the  passions,  they  then  attain  the  highest  happiness,  and  ascend 
from  genii  to  gods,  not  by  the  vote  of  the  people,  but  by  the  just  and 
established  order  of  nature."*^ 

The  reference  in  the  last  clause  is  to  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  whereby 
apotheosis  was  conferred  on  various  persons,  placing  them  among  the 
gods.  This  ceremony  has  often  been  made  to  appear  unnecessarily 
ridiculous,  through  a  perversion  of  its  actual  meaning.  When  the 
ancients  applied  the  term  ''god''  to  a  human  soul  departed  from  the  body, 
it  was  not  used  as  the  moderns  prevailingly  employ  that  word.  It  ex- 
pressed a  great  deal  less  with  them  than  with  us.  It  merely  meant  to 
affirm  similarity  of  essence,  qualities,  and  residence,  but  by  no  means  equal 
dignity  and  power  of  attributes  between  the  one  and  the  others.  It  meant 
that  the  soul  had  gone  to  the  heavenly  habitation  of  the  gods  and  was 
thenceforth  a  participant  in  the  heavenly  life.*^  Heraclitus  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  ''Men  are  mortal  gods;  gods  are  immortal  men.''  Macro- 
bius  says,  "  The  soul  is  not  only  immortal,  but  a  god.*'*  And  Cicero  de- 
clares, "  The  soul  of  man  is  a  Divine  thing, — as  Euripides  dares  to  say,  a 
god."^  Milton  uses  language  precisely  parallel,  speaking  of  those  who 
are  "unmindful  of  the  crown  true  Virtue  gives  her  servants,  after  their 
mortal  change,  among  the  enthroned  gods  on  sainted  seats."  Theophilus, 
Bishop  of  Antioch  in  the  second  century,  says  that  "  to  become  a  god 
means  to  ascend  into  heaven.''"  The  Roman  Catholic  ceremony  of 
beatification  and  canonization  of  saints,  offering  them  incense  and 
prayers  thereafter,  means  exactly  what  was  meant  by  the  ancient 
apotheosis, — ^namely,  that  while  the  multitudes  of  the  dead  abide  below, 
in  the  intermediate  state,  these  favored  souls  have  been  advanced  into 
heaven.  The  papal  functionaries  borrowed  this  rite,  with  most  of  ita 
details,  firom  their  immediate  pagan  predecessors,  who  themselves  pro- 
bably adopted  it  from  the  East,  whence  the  Mysteries  came.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Brahmans  and  Buddhists  believed,  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  in  the  contrasted  fate  of  good  men  after  death  to  ei\joy  the 
successive  heavens  above  the  clouds,  and  of  bad  men  to  suffer  the  suc- 
cessive hells  beneath  the  earth.    A  knowledge  of  this  attractive  Oriental 

^  LiTM,  Ronnlos,  sect  xxrUL 
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doctrine  raay  have  united  with  the  advance  of  their  own  speculations  to 
win  the  partial  acceptance  obtained  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for 
the  faith  which  broke  the  universal  doom  to  Hades  and  opened 
heaven  to  their  hopeful  aspirations.  In  a  tragedy  of  Euripides  the  fol- 
lowing passage  occurs,  addressed  to  the  bereaved  Admetus : — "  Let  not 
the  tomb  of  thy  wife  be  looked  on  as  the  mound  of  the  ordinary  dead. 
Some  wayfarer,  as  he  tre^s  the  sloping  road,  shall  say,  *  This  woman 
once  died  for  her  husband ;  but  now  she  is  a  saint  in  heaven.'  "" 

When  the  meaning  of  the  cheerful  promises  given  to  the  initiates  of  a 
more  favored  fate  in  the  future  life  than  awaited  others — namely,  as  we 
think,  that  their  spirits  on  leaving  the  body  should  scale  Olympus  in- 
step of  plunging  to  Tartarus — had  been  concealed  within  the  Mysteries 
for  a  long  time,  it  at  length  broke  into  public  view  in  the  national 
apotheosis  of  ancient  heroes,  kings,  and  renowned  worthies,  the  in- 
stances of  which  became  so  numerous  that  Cicero  cries,  "  Is  not  nearly 
all  heaven  peopled  with  the  human  race  ?"^'  Over  the  heads  of  the  de- 
vout heathen,  as  they  gazed  up  through  the  clear  night-air,  twinkled  the 
beams  of  innumerable  stars,  each  chosen  to  designate  the  cerulean  seat 
where  some  soul  was  rejoicing  with  the  gods  in  heaven  over  the  glorious 
issue  of  the  toils  and  sufferings  in  which  he  once  painfully  trod  this 
earthly  scene. 

Herodian,  a  Greek  historian  of  some  of  the  Roman  emperors,  has  left 
a  detailed  account  of  the  rite  of  apotheosis.'*  An  image  of  the  person 
to  be  deified  was  made  in  wax,  looking  all  sick  and  pale,  laid  in  state  on 
a  lofty  bed  of  ivory  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  surrounded  on  one  side 
by  choirs  of  noble  lords,  on  the  other  side  by  their  ladies  stripped  of 
their  jewels  and  clad  in  mourning,  visited  often  for  several  days  by  a 
physician,  who  still  reports  his  patient  worse,  and  finally  announces  his 
decease.  Then  the  Senators  and  haughtiest  patricians  bear  the  couch 
through  the  via  sacra  to  the  Forum.  Bands  of  noble  boys  and  of  proud 
women  ranged  opposite  each  other  chant  hymns  and  lauds  over  the 
dead  in  solemn  melody.  The  bier  is  next  borne  to  the  Campus  Martius, 
where  it  is  placed  upon  a  high  wooden  altar,  a  large,  thin  structure  with 
a  tower  like  a  lighthouse.  Heaps  of  fragrant  gums,  herbs,  fruits,  and 
spices  are  poured  out  and  piled  upon  it.  Then  the  Roman  knights, 
mounted  on  horseback,  prance  before  it  in  beautiful  bravery,  wheeling 
to  and  fro  in  the  dizzy  measures  of  the  Pyrrhic  dance.  Also,  in  a 
stately  manner,  purple-clothed  charioteers,  wearing  masks  which  picture 
forth  the  features  of  the  most  famous  worthies  of  other  days  to  the  reve- 
rential recognition  of  the  silent  hosts  assembled,  ride  around  the  form 
of  their  descendant.  Suddenly  a  torch  is  set  to  the  pile,  and  it  is  wrapped 
in  flames.  From  the  turret,  amidst  the  aromatic  fumes,  an  eagle  is  let 
loose.  PhoDnix-like  symbol  of  the  departed  soul,  he  soars  into  the  sky, 
and  the  seven-hilled  city  throbs  with  pride,  reverberating  the  shouts  of 
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her  people.  Thus  into  the  residence  of  the  gods — "tSie  iiur  ad  astral' — 
was  borne  the  divinely-fiEtvored  mortal ; 

**  And  thus  we  aee  how  man's  prophetic  creete 
Made  gods  of  men  when  godlike  were  their  deeds." 

For  it  was  only  in  times  of  degradation  and  by  a  violent  perversion  that 
the  honor  was  allowed  to  the  unworthy ;  and  even  in  such  cases  it  was 
usually  nullified  as  soon  as  the  people  recovered  their  senses  and  their 
freedom.  There  is  extant  among  the  works  of  Seneca  a  little  treatise 
called  Apocolocuntosis, — that  is,  pumpkinification,  or  the  metamorphosis 
into  a  gourd, — a  sharp  satire  levelled  against  the  apotheosis  of  the  Empe- 
ror Claudius.  The  deification  of  mortals  among  the  ancients  has  long 
been  laughed  at.  When  the  great  Macedonian  monarch  applied  for  a 
decree  for  his  apotheosis  while  he  was  yet  alive,  the  Lacedemonian 
Senate,  with  bitter  sarcasm,  voted,  "  If  Alexander  desires  to  be  a  god,  let 
him  be  a  god."  The  doctrine  is  often  referred  to  among  us  in  terms 
of  mockery.  But  this  is  principally  because  it  is  not  understood.  It 
simply  signifies  the  ascent  of  the  soul  after  death  into  the  Olympian 
halls  instead  of  descending  into  the  Acheronian  gulfs.  And  whether  we 
consider  the  symbolic  justice  and  beauty  of  the  conception  as  a  poetic 
image  applied  to  the  deathless  heroes  of  humanity  ensphered  above  us 
forever  in  historic  fame  and  natural  worship,  or  regard  its  comparative 
probability  as  the  literal  location  of  the  residence  of  departed  spirits,  it 
must  recommend  itself  to  us  as  a  decided  improvement  on  the  ideas  pre- 
viously prevalent,  and  as  a  sort  of  anticipation,  in  part,  of  that  bright 
faith  in  a  heavenly  home  for  faithful  souls,  afterwards  established  in  the 
world  by  Him  of  whom  it  was  written,  "No  man  hath  ascended  up  to 
heaven  but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  Man,  who 
is  now  in  heaven."  Indeed,  so  forcible  and  close  is  the  correspondence 
between  the  course  of  the  aspirant  in  his  initiation— <lramatically  dying, 
descending  into  Uades,  rising  again  to  Ufe,  and  ascending  into  heaven — 
with  the  apostolic  presentation  of  the  redemptive  career  of  Christ,  our 
great  Forerunner,  that  some  writers — Nork,  for  instance — ^have  suggested 
that  the  latter  was  but  the  exoteric  publication  to  all  the  world  of  what 
in  the  former  was  esoterically  taught  to  the  initiates  alone. 

There  was  a  striking  naturalness,  a  profound  propriety,  in  the  obscuri- 
ties of  secrecy  and  awe  with  which  the  ancient  Mysteries  shrouded  from 
a  rash  curiosity  their  instructions  concerning  the  future  life  and  only 
unfolded  them  by  careful  degrees  to  the  prepared  candidate.  It  is  so 
with  the  reality  itself  in  the  nature  of  things.  It  is  the  great  mystery 
of  mysteries,  darkly  hinted  in  types,  faintly  gleaming  in  analogies,  softly 
whispered  in  hopes,  passionately  asked  in  desires,  patiently  confirmed  in 
arguments,  suddenly  blazed  and  thundered  in  revelation.  Man  from 
the  very  begmning  of  his  race  on  earth  has  been  thickly  encompassed 
by  mysteries, — ^hung  around  by  the  muffling  curtains  ot  \gciOtM\cs^  vcA 
superstition.    Througb  one  after  another  of  these  he  b»&  iot^^V)^  "^^^ 
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and  giced  on  their  successive  secrets  laid  bare.  Once  the  Ocean  was  an 
alluring  and  terrible  mystery,  weltering  before  him  with  it«  endless  length 
and  ceaseless  wash  of  waves,  into  which  the  weary  sun,  in  the  west, 
plunged  at  evening,  and  out  of  which,  in  the  east,  it  bounded  refreshed 
in  the  morning.  But  the  daring  prows  of  his  ships,  guided  by  the  mag- 
net and  steered  by  pioneering  thought  and  skill,  passed  its  islands  and 
touched  its  ultimate  shores.  Once  the  Polar  Circle  was  a  frightful  and 
frojsen  mystery,  enthroned  on  mountains  of  eternal  ice  and  wearing  upon 
its  snowy  brow  the  flaming  crown  of  the  aurora  borealis.  But  his  hardy 
navigators,  inspired  by  enterprise  and  philanthropy,  armed  with  science, 
and  supplied  by  art,  have  driven  the  awful  phantom  back,  league  by 
league,  until  but  a  small  expanse  of  its  desolate  wonders  remains  un- 
tracked  by  his  exploring  steps.  Once  the  crowded  Sky  was  a  boundless 
and  baffling  mystery,  a  maze  of  bewildered  motions,  a  field  where  ghastly 
comets  played  their  antics  and  shook  down  terrors  on  the  nations.  But 
the  theories  of  his  reason,  based  on  the  gigantic  grasp  of  his  calculus 
and  aided  by  the  instruments  of  his  cunning  invention,  have  solved  per- 
plexity after  perplexity,  blended  discords  into  harmony,  and  shown  to 
his  delighted  vision  the  calm  and  glorious  perfection  of  the  stellar  sys- 
tem. So,  too,  in  the  moral  world  he  has  lifted  the  covering  shrouds  from 
many  a  dark  problem,  and  extended  the  empire  of  liglit  and  love  far  out 
over  the  ancient  realm  of  darkness  and  terror.  But  the  secret  of  Death, 
the  mystery  of  the  Future, — they  remain  yet,  as  of  old,  unfathomed  and 
inscrutable  to  the  natural  gaze  of  his  anxious  inquiries.  Still,  as  of  old. 
he  kneels  before  that  unlifted  veil  and  beseeches  the  oracles  for  a  re- 
sponse to  faith. 

The  ancient  Mysteries  but  copied  in  tlieir  principal  ceremony  the  mys- 
terious ordination  and  followed  the  overawing  spirit  of  Nature  herself. 
The  religious  reserve  and  awe  about  tlie  entrance  into  the  adytum  of 
their  traditions  were  like  those  about  the  entrance  into  the  invisible 
scenes  beyond  the  veils  of  time  and  mortality.  Their  initiation  was  but 
a  miniature  and  feeble  symbol  of  the  great  initiation  through  which, 
and  that  upon  impartial  terms,  every  mortal,  from  King  Solomon  to  the 
idiot  pauper,  must  sooner  or  later  pass  to  immortality.  When  a  fit  appU- 
cant,  after  the  preliminary  probation,  kneels  with  fainting  sense  and 
pallid  brow  before  the  veil  of  the  unutterable  Unknown,  and  the  last 
pulsations  of  his  heart  tap  at  the  door  of  eternity,  and  ho  reverentially 
asks  admission  to  partake  in  the  secrets  and  benefits  forever  shrouded 
from  the  profane  vision  of  sinful  flesh,  the  infinite  Ilierophant  directs 
the  call  to  be  answered*  by  Death,  the  speechless  and  solemn  steward  of 
the  celestial  Mysteries.  He  comes,  pushes  the  curtain  aside,  leads  the 
awe-struck  initiate  in,  takes  the  blinding  bandage  of  the  body  from  his 
soul;  and  straightway  the  trembling  neophyte  receives  light  in  the  midst 
of  that  innumerable  Fraternity  of  Immortals  over  whom  the  Supreme 
Author  of  the  Universe  presides. 
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Xo  other  doctrine  has  exerted  so  extensive,  controlling,  and  permanent 
an  influence  upon  mankind  as  that  of  the  metempsychosis, — the  notion 
that  when  the  soul  leaves  the  body  it  is  bom  anew  in  another  body,  its 
rank,  character,  circumstances,  and  experience  in  each  successive  exist- 
ence depending  on  its  qualities,  deeds,  and  attainments  in  its  preceding 
lives.  Such  a  theory,  well  matured,  bore  unresisted  sway  through  the 
great  Eastern  world,  long  before  Moses  slept  in  his  little  ark  of  bulrushes 
on  the  shore  of  the  Egyptian  river;  Alexander  the  Great  gazed  with 
amazement  on  the  self-immolation  by  fire  to  which  it  inspired  the  Gym- 
iiosophists ;  Cresar  found  its  tenets  propagated  among  the  Gauls  beyond 
the  Rubicon;  and  at  this  hour  it  reigns  despotic,  as  the  learned  and 
travelled  Professor  of  Sanscrit  at  Oxford  tells  us,  "without  any  sign  of  de- 
crepitude or  decay,  over  the  Burman,  Chinese,  Tartar,  Tibetan,  and  In- 
dian nations,  including  at  least  six  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  man- 
kind."* There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  this  scheme  of  thought 
prevailed  at  a  very  early  period  among  the  Eg}'ptians,  all  classes  and 
fleets  of  the  Hindus,  the  Persian  disciples  of  the  Magi,  and  the  Druids, 
and,  in  a  later  age,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  represented  by 
Musaius,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Plotinus,  Macrobius,  Ovid,  and  many  others. 
U  was  generally  adopted  by  the  Jews  from  the  time  of  the  Babylonian 
captivity.  Traces  of  it  have  been  discovered  among  the  ancient  Scythians, 
the  African  tribes,  some  of  the  Pacific  Islanders,  and  various  aboriginal 
nations  both  of  North  and  of  South  America.  Charlevoix  says  some 
tribes  of  Canadian  Indians  believed  in  a  transmigration  of  souls ;  but, 
with  a  curious  mixture  of  fancy  and  reflection,  they  limited  it  to  the  souls 
of  little  children,  who,  being  balked  of  this  life  in  its  beginning,  they 
thought  would  try  it  again.  Their  bodies,  accordingly,  were  buried  at  the 
Hides  of  roads,  that  their  spirits  might  pass  into  pregnant  women  travelling 
by.  A  belief  in  the  metempsychosis  limited  in  the  same  way  to  the  souls 
of  children  also  prevailed  among  the  Mexicans.'  The  Maricopas,  by  the 
Gila,  believe  when  they  die  they  shall  transmigrate  into  birds,  beasts, 
and  reptiles,  and  shall  return  to  the  banks  of  the  Colorado,  whence  they 
were  driven  by  the  Yumas.  They  will  live  there  in  caves  and  woods,  as 
wolves,  rats,  and  snakes ;  so  will  their  enemies  the  Yumas ;  and  they  will 


1  WUhh,  Two  Lectures  on  the  ReUgioni  Opinloni  of  the  lUBdni,  p.  ^ 
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fight  together.'  On  the  western  border  of  the  United  States,  only  three 
or  four  years  ago,  two  Indians  having  been  sentenced  to  be  hung  for 
murder,  the  chiefs  of  their  tribe  came  in  and  begged  that  they  might  be 
shot  or  burned  instead,  as  they  looked  upon  hanging  with  the  utmost 
horror,  believing  that  the  spirit  of  a  person  who  is  thus  strangled  to  death 
goes  into  the  next  world  in  a  foul  manner,  and  that  it  assumes  a  beastly 
form.  The  Sandwich  Islanders  sometimes  threw  their  dead  into  the  sea  to 
be  devoured  by  sharks,  supposing  their  souls  would  animate  these  monsters 
and  cause  them  to  spare  the  living  whom  accident  should  throw  within 
their  reach.*  Similar  superstitions,  but  more  elaborately  developed,  are 
rife  among  many  tribes  of  African  negroes.*  It  was  inculcated  in  the 
early  Christian  centuries  by  the  Gnostics  and  the  Manicheeans ;  also  by 
Origen  and  several  other  influential  Fathers.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
sect  of  the  Cathari,  the  Bogomiles,  the  famous  scholastics  Scotus  Erigena 
and  Bonaventura,  as  well  as  numerous  less  distinguished  authors,  advo- 
cated it.  And  in  modem  times  it  has  been  earnestly  received  by  Lessing 
and  Fourier,  and  is  not  without  its  open  defenders  to-day,  as  we  can 
attest  from  our  own  knowledge,  even  in  the  prosaic  and  enhghtened 
circles  of  European  and  American  society. 
There  have  been  two  methods  of  explaining  the  origin  of  the  dogma  of 

transmigration.     First,  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  retributii         *''       ' 

to  sin  in  a  pre-ejcistent  state : — 

**  All  that  flesh  doth  cover, 

Souls  of  source  sublime, 
Are  but  slaves  sold  over 

To  the  Master  Time 
To  work  out  their  ransom 

For  the  ancient  crime.^ 

With  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  doctrine  was  developed  in  connection 
with  the  conception  of  a  revolt  and  battle  among  the  gods  in  some  dim 
and  disastrous  epoch  of  the  past  eternity,  when  the  defeated  deities  were 
thrust  out  of  heaven  and  shut  up  in  fleshly  prison-bodies.  So  man  is  a 
fallen  spirit,  heaven  his  fatherland,  this  life  a  penance,  sometimes  ne- 
cessarily repeated  in  order  to  be  effectual.®  The  pre-existence  of  the 
soul,  whether  taught  by  Pythagoras,  sung  by  Empedocles,  dreamed  by 
Fludd,  or  contended  for  by  Beecher,  is  the  principal  foundation  of  the 
belief  in  the  metempsychosis.  But,  secondly,  the  transmigration  of 
souls  has  been  considered  as  the  means  of  their  progressive  ascent.  The 
soul  begins  its  conscious  course  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  of  being,  and, 
gradually  rising  through  birth  after  birth,  climbs  along  a  discriminated 
series  of  improvements  in  endless  aspiration.  Here  the  scientific  adapta- 
tion and  moral  intent  are  thought  to  lead  only  upwards,  insect  travelling 
to  man,  man  soaring  to  God ;  but  by  sin  the  natural  order  and  working 


*  Bartlett,  Personal  Narrative  of  Explorations  in  Texas,  New  Mexioo,  Ac,  ch.  zxx. 
«  Jarvea,  Hist.  Sandwich  Islands,  p.  82.  »  Wilion,  Western  Afkicft»  p.  210. 
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of  means  are  inverted,  and  the  series  of  births  lead  downward,  until 
expiation  and  merit  restore  the  primal  a^ustmenfc  and  direction. 

The  idea  of  a  metempsychosis,  or  soul-wandering,  as  the  Germans  call 
it,  has  been  broached  in  various  forms  widely  differing  in  the  extent  of 
their  application.  Among  the  Jews  the  writings  of  Philo,  the  Talmud, 
and  other  documents,  are  full  of  it.  They  seem,  for  the  most  part,  to 
have  confined  the  mortal  residence  of  souls  to  human  bodies.  They  say 
that  Crod  created  all  souls  on  the  first  day,  the  only  day  in  which  he  made 
aught  out  of  nothing ;  and  they  imply,  in  their  doctrine  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  souls,  that  these  are  born  over  and  over,  and  will  continue  wander- 
ing thus  until  the  Messiah  comes  and  the  resurrection  occurs.  The 
Rabbins  distinguish  two  kinds  of  metempsychosis;  namely,  "Gilgul," 
which  is  a  series  of  single  transmigrations,  each  lasting  till  death ;  and 
"Ibbur,"  which  Ls  where  one  soul  occupies  several  bodies,  changing  its 
residence  at  pleasure,  or  where  several  souls  occupy  one  body.''  The 
latter  kind  is  illustrated  by  examples  of  demoniacal  possession  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  demons  were  supposed  to  be  the  souls  of  deceased 
wicked  men.  Sometimes  they  are  represented  as  solitary  and  flitting 
from  one  victim  to  another ;  sometimes  they  swarm  together  in  the  same 
person,  as  seven  were  at  once  cast  out  of  Mary  Magdalene. 

More  frequently,  however,  the  range  of  the  soul's  travels  in  its  repeated 
births  has  been  so  extended  as  to  include  all  animal  bodies, — ^beasts, 
birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  insects.  In  this  extent  the  doctrine  was  held  by 
the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists,  and  in  fact  by  a  majority  of  its  believers. 
Shakspeare's  wit  is  not  without  historical  warrant  when  he  makes  the 
clown  say  to  Malvolio,  "Thou  shalt  fear  to  kill  a  woodcock,  lest  thou  dis- 
possess the  soul  of  thy  grandam.''  Many — the  Manichmans,  for  instance 
— taught  that  human  souls  transmigrated  not  only  through  the  lowest 
animal  bodies  but  even  through  all  forms  of  vegetable  life.  Souls  in- 
habit ears  of  com,  figs,  shrubs.  "  Whoso  plucks  the  fruit  or  the  leaves 
from  trees,  or  puUs  up  plants  or  herbs,  is  guilty  of  homicide,"  say  they ; 
"for  in  each  case  he  expels  a  soul  from  its  body.''"  And  some  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  believe  that  the  soul,  by  a  course  of  ignorance,  cruelty, 
and  uncleanness  pursued  through  many  lives,  will  at  length  arrive  at  an 
inanimate  body,  and  be  doomed  to  exist  for  unutterable  ages  as  a  stone  or 
ns  a  particle  of  dust.  The  adherents  of  this  hypothesis  regard  the  whole 
world  as  a  deposition  of  materialized  souls.  At  every  step  they  tread  on 
hosts  of  degraded  souls,  destined  yet,  though  now  by  sin  sunk  thus  low, 
to  find  their  way  back  as  redeemed  and  blessed  spirits  to  the  bosom  of 
the  Godhead. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  metempsychosis  may  be  understood,  as  to  its 
inmost  meaning  and  its  final  issue,  to  be  either  a  Development,  a  Revrn 


ffift  J«wi,  lib.  It.  cap.  zzz. :  BchrOder,  Jodenthiiin,  bucb  U.  kap.  iil. :  Etooinipogur, 
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lution,  or  a  Retribution, — a  Divine  system  of  development  eternally  lead- 
ing  creatures  in  a  graduated  ascension  from  the  base  towards  the  apex 
of  the  creation, — a  perpetual  cycle  in  the  order  of  nature  fixedly  recur- 
ring by  the  necessities  of  a  physical  fate  unalterable,  unavoidable,  eternal, 
— a  scheme  of  punishment  and  reward  exactly  fitted  to  the  exigencies 
of  every  case,  presided  over  by  a  moral  Nemesis,  and  issuing  at  last  in 
the  emancipation  of  every  purified  soul  into  infinite  bliss,  when,  by  the 
upward  gravitation  of  spirit,  they  shall  all  have  been  strained  through 
the  successively  finer-growing  filters  of  the  worlds,  from  the  coarse- 
grained foundation  oT  matter  to  the  lower  shore  of  the  Divine  essence. 

In  seeking  to  account  for  the  extent  and  the  tenacious  grasp  of  this 
antique  and  stupendous  belief, — in  looking  about  for  the  various  sugges- 
tions or  confirmations  of  such  a  dogma, — we  would  call  attention  to 
several  considerations,  each  claiming  some  degree  of  importance.  First, 
among  the  earliest  notions  of  a  reflecting  man  is  that  of  the  separate 
existence  of  the  soul  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  He  instinctively 
distinguishes  the  thinking  substance  he  is  from  the  material  vestment 
he  wears.  Conscious  of  an  unchanged  personal  identity  beneath  the 
changes  and  decays  everywhere  visible  around  him,  he  naturally  imagines 
that 

"  A  A  billows  on  the  undulating  main, 
That  swelling  fall  and  falling  swell  again, 
So  on  the  tidi*  of  time  inconstant  roll 
The  dying  body  and  the  deathless  soul." 

To  one  thus  meditating,  and  desiring,  as  he  surely  would,  to  perceive  or 
devise  some  explanation  of  the  soul's  posthumous  fortunes,  the  idea  could 
hardly  fail  to  occur  that  the  destiny  of  the  soul  might  be  to  undergo  t^ 
renewed  birth,  or  a  series  of  births  in  new  bodies.  Such  a  conception, 
appearing  in  a  rude  state  of  culture,  before  the  lines  between  science, 
religion,  and  poetry  had  been  sharply  drawn,  recommending  itself  alike 
by  its  simplicity  and  by  its  adaptedness  to  gratify  curiosity  and  specu- 
lation in  the  formation  of  a  thousand  quaint  and  engaging  hypotheses, 
would  seem  plausible,  would  be  highly  attractive,  would  very  easily 
secure  acceptance  as  a  true  doctrine. 

Secondly,  the  strange  resemblances  and  sympathies  between  men  and 
animals  would  often  powerfully  suggest  to  a  contemplative  observer  the 
doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls.'  Looking  over  those  volumes 
of  singular  caricatures  wherein  certain  artists  have  made  all  the  most  dis- 
tinctive physiognomies  of  men  and  beasts  mutually  to  approximate  and 
mingle,  one  cannot  avoid  the  fancy  that  the  bodies  of  brutes  are  the 
masks  of  degraded  men.  Notice  an  ox  reclining  in  the  shade  of  a  tree^ 
patiently  ruminating  as  if  sadly  conscious  of  many  things  and  helplessly 
lx)und  in  some  obscure  penance, — a  mute  world  of  dreamy  experiences, 
sombre  mystery :  how  easy  to  imagine  him  an  enchanted  and  trans- 
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formed  man!  See  how  certain  animals  are  allied  in  their  prominent 
traits  to  humanity, — the  stricken  deer,  weeping  big,  piteous  tears, — the 
fawning  affection  and  noble  fidelity  of  the  dog, — the  architectural  skill 
of  the  beaver, — the  wise  aspect  of  the  owl, — the  sweet  plaint  of  the 
nightingale, — the  shrieks  of  some  fierce  beasts,  and  the  howls  of  others 
startlingly  like  the  cries  of  children  and  the  moans  of  pain, — the  spark- 
ling orbs  and  tortuous  stealthiness  of  the  snake ;  and  the  hints  at  me^- 
tempsychosis  are  obvious.  Standing  fetce  to  face  with  a  tiger,  an  ana- 
conda, a  wild-cat,  a  monkey,  a  gazelle,  a  parrot,  a  dove,  we  alternately 
shudder  with  horror  and  yearn  with  sympathy,  now  expecting  to  see 
the  latent  devils  throw  off  their  disguise  and  start  forth  in  their  own 
demoniac  figures,  now  waiting  for  the  metamorphosing  charm  to  be 
reversed,  and  for  the  enchanted  children  of  humanity  to  stand  erect, 
restored  to  their  former  shapes.  Pervading  all  the  grades  and  forms  of 
distinct  animal  life  there  seems  to  be  a  rudimentary  unity.  The  fun- 
damental elements  and  primordial  germs  of  consciousness,  intellect,  will, 
passion,  appear  the  same,  and  the  different  classes  of  being  seem  capable 
of  passing  into  one  another  by  improvement  or  deterioration.  Spon- 
taneously, then,  might  a  primitive  observer,  unhampered  by  prejudices, 
think  that  the  soul  of  mun  on  leaving  its  present  body  would  find  or 
construct  another  according  to  its  chief  intrinsic  qualities  and  forces, 
whether  those  were  a  leonine  magnanimity  of  courage,  a  vulpine  sub- 
tlety of  cunning,  or  a  pavonine  strut  of  vanity.  The  spirit,  freed  from 
its  fallen  cell, 

"  Filla  with  fresh  energy  another  form. 
And  towers  «n  elephant,  or  glides  a  worm. 
Swims  aa  an  eagle  in  the  eye  of  noon, 
Or  walla,  a  ncreech-owl,  to  the  deaf,  cold  moon, 
Or  haunt*  the  brakes  wliere  serpents  hiss  and  glare, 
Or  hums,  a  glittering  insect,  in  the  air." 

The  hypothesis  is  equally  forced  on  our  thoughts  by  regarding  the  human 
attributes  of  some  brutes  and  the  brutal  attributes  of  some  men.  Thus 
Gratiano,  enraged  at  the  obstinate  malignity  of  Shylock,  cries  to  the 
hyena-hearted  Jew, — 

**  Thon  almost  mak^st  me  waver  in  my  faith. 
To  hold  opinion,  with  Pythagoras, 
That  sonls  of  animals  infuse  themselves 
Into  the  trunks  of  mc^ :  thy  currish  spirit 
Govem'd  a  wolt^  who,  hangM  fur  human  slaughter, 
Even  from  the  gallows  did  his  fell  soul  fleet. 
And,  whilst  thoo  lay'st  in  thine  unhallow'd  dam. 
Infused  itself  in  thee ;  for  thy  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starved,  and  ravenous." 

Thirdly,  there  is  a  figurative  metempsychosis,  which  may  sometimes — 
the  hiBtory  of  mythology  abounds  in  examples  of  the  same  sort  of  thing 
— have  been  turned  from  an  abstract  metaphor  into  a  concrete  belief,  or 
from  a  fanciful  supposition  have  hardened  in  to  a  received  iacX,.    TVvex^  \%  «i 
poetic  animation  of  objects  whereby  the  imaginative  per&ou  p\]L\A\a\s£xM 
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into  other  persons,  into  trees,  clouds,  wliirlwinds,  or  what  not,  and  works 
them  for  the  time  in  ideal  realization.  The  same  result  is  put  in  speech 
sometimes  as  humorous  play :  ff>r  example,  a  celebrated  English  author 
says,  "  Nature  meant  me  for  a  salamander,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  have 
always  been  discontented  as  a  man  :  I  shall  be  a  salamander  in  the  next 
world  !"  Such  imagery  stated  to  a  mind  of  a  literal  order  solidifies  into 
a  meaning  of  prosaic  fact.  It  is  a  common  mode  of  speech  to  say  of  an 
enthusiastic  disciple  that  the  spirit  of  his  master  possesses  him.  A 
receptive  student  enters  into  the  soul  of  Plato,  or  is  full  of  Goethe.  We 
say  that  Apelles  lived  again  in  Titian.  Augustine  reappeared  in  Calvin, 
and  Pelagius  in  Arminius,  to  fight  over  the  old  battle  of  election  and 
freedom.  Luther  rose  in  Ronge.  Take  these  figures  literally,  construct 
what  they  imply  into  a  dogma,  and  the  product  is  the  transmigration  of 
Bouls.  The  result  thus  arrived  at  finds  effective  support  in  the  striking  phy- 
sical resemblance,  spiritual  likeness,  and  similarity  of  mission  frequently 
Been  between  persons  in  one  age  and  those  in  a  former  age.  Columbus 
was  the  modem  Jason  sailing  after  the  Golden  Fleece  of  a  New  World. 
Glancing  along  the  portrait-gallery  of  some  ancient  family,  one  is  some- 
times startled  to  observe  a  face,  extinct  for  several  generations,  suddenly 
confronting  him  again  with  all  its  features  in  some  distant  descendant. 
A  peculiarity  of  conformation,  a  remarkable  trait  of  character,  suppressed 
for  a  century,  all  at  once  starts  into  vivid  prominence  in  a  remote  branch 
of  the  lineage,  and  men  say,  pointing  back  to  the  ancestor,  **He  has 
revived  once  more.*'  Seeing  Elisha  do  the  same  things  that  his  departed 
master  had  done  before  him,  the  people  exclaimed,  "  Xbe  spirit  of  Elijah 
is  upon  him."  Beholding  in  John  the  Baptist  one  going  before  him  in 
the  spirit  of  that  expected  prophet,  Jesus  said,  "  If  ye  are  able  to  receive 
it,  this  is  he."  Some  of  the  later  Rabbins  assert  many  entertaining 
things  concerning  the  repeated  births  of  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sonages in  their  national  history.  Abel  was  bom  again  in  Seth ;  Cain, 
in  that  Egyptian  whom  Moses  slew ;  Abiram,  in  Ahithophel ;  and  Adam, 
having  already  reappeared  once  in  David,  will  live  again  in  the  Messiah. 
The  performance  by  an  eminent  man  of  some  great  labor  which  had 
been  done  in  an  earlier  age  in  like  manner  by  a  kindred  spirit  evokes 
in  the  imagination  an  apparition  of  the  return  of  the  dead  to  repeat  his 
old  work. 

Fourthly,  there  are  certain  familiar  psychological  experiences  which 
serve  to  suggest  and  to  support  the  theory  of  transmigration,  and  which 
are  themselves  in  return  explained  by  such  a  surmise.  Thinking  upon 
some  unwonted  subject,  often  a  dim  impression  arises  in  the  mind,  fastens 
upon  us,  and  we  cannot  help  feeling,  that  somewhere,  long  ago,  we  have 
had  these  reflections  before.  Learning  a  fact,  meeting  a  face,  for  the  first 
time,  we  are  puzzled  with  an  obscure  assurance  that  it  is  not  the  first 
time.  Travelling  in  foreign  lands,  we  are  ever  and  anon  haunted  by  a 
sense  of  familiarity  with  the  views,  urging  us  to  conclude  that  surely  we 
liave  more  than  once  tToddeu  VVioae  ^^\^  %ii^  ^ok^  qtl  those  soenes; 
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and  from  hoary  mountain,  trickling  rill,  and  vesper  bell,  meanwhile, 
mystic  tones  of  strange  memorial  music  seem  to  sigh,  in  remembered 
accents,  through  the  soul's  plaintive-echoing  halls, — 

***TinB  aold  lang  wjae,  my  de«r, 
Twaa  aald  Utng  fsme.** 

Plato's  doctrine  of  reminiscence  here  finds  its  basis.  We  have  lived 
before,  perchance  many  times,  and  through  the  clouds  of  sense  and 
imagination  now  and  then  float  the  veiled  visions  of  things  that  were. 
£flR>rts  of  thought  reveal  th«  half-^fiboed  inscriptions  and  pictures  on' 
the  tablets  of  memory.  Snatches  of  dialogues  onoe  held  are  recalled, 
faint  recollections  of  old  friendships  return,  and  fragments  of  land- 
scapes beheld  and  deeds  performed  long  ago  pass  in  weird  procession 
before  the  mind's  half-opened  eye.  We  know  a  professional  gentleman 
of  unimpeachable  veracity,  of  distinguished  talents  and  attainments, 
who  is  a  firm  believer  in  his  own  existenos  on  the  earth  previously  to  his 
present  life.  He  testifies  that  on  innumeraole  occasions  be  has  experienced 
remembrances  of  events  and  recognitions  of  places,  accompanied  by  a 
flash  of  iiTesistible  conviction  that  he  had  known  them  in  a  former  state. 
Nearly  every  one  has  felt  instances  of  this,  more  or  less  numerous  and 
vivid.     The  doctrine  at  which  such  things  hint — that 

**  Not  in  entire  TorgetHilneM, 
Aad  not  in  ntter  Bakedaen," 

but  trailing  vague  traces  and  enigmas  from  a  bygone  history,  *'  do  we 
come" — yields  the  secret  of  many  a  mood  and  dream,  the  spell  of  inex- 
plicable hours,  the  key  and  clew  to  bafiling  labyrinths  of  mystery.  The 
belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  among  a  fanciful  people 
and  in  nn  unscientific  age,  need  be  no  wonder  to  any  cultivated  man  ac- 
quainted with  the  marvels  of  experience  and  aware  that  every  one  may 

«  Full  oft  my  feelings  make  me  start. 
Like  footprint*  on  some  desert  diore» 
An  if  the  cliambera  of  my  heart 
Had  heard  thrir  shadowy  step  before." 

Fifthly,  the  theory  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  is  marvellously 
adapted  to  explain  the  seeming  chaos  of  moral  inequality,  ii\justice,  and 
manifold  evil  presented  in  the  world  of  human  life.  No  other  conceiv- 
able view  so  admirably  accounts  for  the  heterogeneousness  of  our  present 
existence,  refutes  the  charge  of  a  groundless  favoritism  urged  against 
Providence,  and  completely  justifies  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  The  loss 
of  remembrance  between  the  states  is  no  valid  objection  to  the  theory; 
because  such  n  loss  is  the  necessary  condition  of  a  fresh  and  &ir  pro- 
bation. Besides,  there  is  a  parallel  fact  of  deep  significance  in  our  un- 
questionable experience ; 

"  For  is  not  onr^rtt  fear  forgot  f 
The  haunts  of  memory  echo  not** 

Once  admit  the  theoi^  to  be  true,  and  all  dil&culties  in  TegjOkX^  \a  xclot^ 
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justice  vanish.  If  a  man  be  bom  blind,  deaf,  a  cripple,  a  slave,  an  idiot, 
it  is  because  in  a  previous  life  he  abused  his  privileges  and  heaped  on  his 
soul  a  load  of  iiuilt  wliich  he  is  now  expiating.  If  a  sudden  calamity  over- 
whelm a  good  man  with  unmerited  ruin  and  anguish,  it  is  the  penalh* 
of  some  crime  committed  in  a  state  of  responsible  being  beyond  the 
confines  of  his  present  memory.  Does  a  surprising  piece  of  good  fortune 
accrue  to  any  one, — splendid  riches,  a  commanding  x>osition,  a  peeriess 
friendship  ?  It  is  the  reward  of  virtuous  deeds  done  in  an  earlier  life. 
■  Every  flower  blighted  or  diseased, — every  shrub  gnarled,  awry,  and 
blasted, — every  brute  ugly  and  maimed, — every  man  deformed,  wretched, 
or  despisecl, — is  reaping  in  these  hard  conditions  of  being,  as  contrasted 
with  the  fate  of  the  favored  and  i)erfect  specimens  of  the  kind,  the  fruit 
of  sin  in  a  foregone  existence.  AVhen  the  Hindu  'looks  on  a  man 
beautiful,  learned,  noble,  fortunate,  and  happy,  he  exclaims,  "  How  wise 
and  good  must  this  man  have  been  in  his  former  lives !''  In  his  philo- 
sophy, or  religion,  the  proof  of  the  necessary  consequences  of  virtue  and 
vice  is  deduced  from  the  metempsychosis,  every  particular  of  the  outward 
man  being  a  result  of  some  corresponding  quality  of  his  soul,  and  every 
event  of  his  experience  depending  as  effect  on  his  previous  merit  as 
cause.*®  Thus  the  principal  physical  and  moral  phenomena  of  life  are 
strikingly  explained :  and,  as  we  gaze  around  the  world,  its  material  con- 
ditions and  spiritual  elements  combine  in  one  vast  scheme  of  unrivalled 
order,  and  the  total  experience  of  humanity  forms  a  magnificent  pic- 
ture of  perfect  poetic  justice.  AVe  may  easily  account  for  the  rise  and 
spread  of  a  theory  whose  sole  difficulty  is  a  lack  of  positive  proof,  but 
whose  applications  are  so  consistent  and  fascinating  alike  to  imagination 
and  to  conscience.  Hierocles  said, — and  distinguished  philosophers  both 
before  and  since  have  said, — "  Without  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis 
it  is  not  possible  to  justify  the  ways  of  Providence." 

Finally,  this  doctrine,  having  been  suggested  by  the  various  foregoing 
considerations,  and  having  been  developed  into  a  practical  system  of 
conceptions  and  motives  by  certain  leading  thinkers,  wtis  adopted  by  the 
principal  philosophers  and  priesthoods  of  antiquity,  and  taught  to  the 
common  people  with  authority.  The  popular  beliefs  of  four  thousand 
years  ago  depended  for  their  prevalence,  not  so  much  on  cogent  argu- 
ments or  intrinsic  probability,  as  upon  the  sanctions  thrown  around  them 
by  renowned  teachers,  priests,  and  mystagoguos.  '  Now,  the  doctrine  of 
the  transmigration  of  souls  was  inculcated  by  the  ancient  teachers,  not 
as  a  mere  hypothesis  resting  on  loose  surmises,  but  as  an  unquestionable 
fact  supported  by  the  exporimontal  knowledge  of  many  individuals  and 
by  infallible  revelation  from  God.  The  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus 
abound  in  detailed  histories  of  transmigrations.  Kapila  is  said  to  have 
written  out  the  Vedas  from  his  remembrance  of  them  in  a  former  state 
of  being.     The  Vishnu  Purana  gives  some  very  entertaining  examples  of 
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the  retention  of  memory  through  several  successive  lives."  Pythagoras 
pretended  to  recollect  his  adventures  in  previous  lives;  and  on  one 
occasion,  as  we  read  in  Ovid,  going  into  the  temple  of  Juno,  he  recognisea 
the  shield  he  had  worn  as  Euphorbus  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  Diogenes 
Laertius  also  relates  of  him,  that  one  day  meeting  a  man  who  was  cruelly 
beating  a  dog,  the  Samian  sage  instantly  detected  in  the  piteous  howls 
of  the  poor  beast  the  cries  of  a  dear  friend  of  hb  long  since  deceased, 
and  earnestly  and  successfully  interceded  for  his  rescue.  In  the  life  of 
Apollonius  of  Tyana  by  Philostratus,  numerous  extraordinary  instances 
are  told  of  his  recognitions  of  persons  he  had  known  in  preceding  lives. 
Such  examples  as  these  exactly  met  the  weakest  point  in  the  metempsy- 
chosis theory,  and  must  have  had  vast  influence  in  fostering  the  common 
faith.  Plotinus  said,  *'  Body  is  the  true  river  of  Lethe ;  for  souls  plunged 
in  it  forget  all.''  Pierre  Leroux,  an  enthusiastic  living  defender  of  the 
idea  of  repeated  births,  attempts  to  reply  to  the  objection  drawn  irom 
the  absence  of  memory ;  but  his  reply  is  an  appeal  rather  to  authority 
and  fancy  than  to  reason,  and  leaves  the  doubts  unsolved."  His  sup- 
)>osition  is  that  in  each  spirit-life  we  remember  all  the  bygone  lives,  both 
spiritual  and  earthly,  but  in  each  earth-life  we  forget  all  that  has  gone 
before;  just  as,  here,  every  night  we  lose  in  sleep  all  memory  of  the  past, 
but  recover  it  e^ch  day  again  as  we  awake.  Throughout  the  East  this 
general  doctrine  is  no  mere  superstition  of  the  masses  of  ignorant  people: 
it  is  the  main  principle  of  all  Hindu  metaphysics,  the  foundation  of  all 
their  philosophy,  and  inwrought  with  the  intellectual  texture  of  their 
inspired  books.  It  is  upheld  by  the  venerable  authority  of  ages,  by  an 
intense  general  conviction  of  it,  and  by  multitudes  of  subtle  conceits 
and  apparent  arguments.  It  was  also  impressed  upon  the  initiates  in 
the  old  Mysteries,  by  being  there  dramatically  shadowed  forth  through 
masks,  and  quaint  symbolic  ceremonies  enacted  at  the  time  of  initiation." 
This,  then,  is  what  we  must  say  of  the  ancient  and  widely-spread  doc- 
trine of  transmigration.  As  a  suggestion  or  theory  naturally  arising  from 
empirical  observation  and  confirmed  by  a  variety  of  phenomena,  it  is 
plausible,  attractive,  and,  in  some  stages  of  knowledge,  not  only  easy  to 
be  believed,  but  hard  to  be  resisted.  As  an  ethical  scheme  clearing  up 
on  principles  of  poetic  justice  the  most  perplexed  and  awful  problems  in 
the  world,  it  throws  streams  of  light  through  the  abysses  of  evil,  gives 
dramatic  solution  to  many  a  puzzle,  and,  abstractly  considered,  charms  the 
understanding  and  the  conscience.  As  a  philosophical  dogma  answering 
to  some  strange,  vague  passages  in  human  nature  and  experience,  it 
echoes  with  dreamy  sweetness  through  the  deep  mystic  chambers  of  our 
being.  As  the  undisputed  creed  which  has  inspired  and  spell-bound 
hundreds  of  millions  of  our  race  for  perhaps  over  a  hundred  and  fifty 
generations,  it  commands  deference  and  deserves  study.     But,  viewing 
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it  as  a  thesis  in  the  light  of  to-day,  challenging  intelligent  scrutiny  and 
sober  belief,  we  scarcely  need  to  say  that,  based  on  shadows  and  on  arbi- 
trary interpretations  of  superficial  appearances,  built  of  reveries  and 
occult  experiences,  fortified  by  unreliable  inferences,  destitute  of  any 
substantial  evidence,  it  is  unable  to  face  the  severity  of  science. 

A  real  investigation  of  its  validity  by  the  modern  methods  dissipates  it 
as  the  sun  scatters  fog.  First,  the  mutual  correspondences  between  men 
and  animals  are  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  are — all  living  beings 
are — the  products  of  the  same  God  and  the  same  nature,  and  built  accord- 
ing to  one  plan.  Tliey  thus  partake,  in  difterent  degrees  and  on  diflferent 
planes,  of  many  of  the  same  elements  and  characteristics.  Lucretius, 
with  his  usual  mixture  of  acuteness  and  sophistry,  objects  to  the  doc- 
trine that,  if  it  were  true,  when  the  soul  of  a  lion  passed  into  the  body 
of  a  stag,  or  the  soul  of  a  man  into  the  body  of  a  horse,  we  should  see  a 
stag  with  the  courage  of  a  lion,  a  horse  with  the  intelligence  of  a  man. 
But  of  course  the  manifestations  of  soul  depend  on  the  organs  of  mani- 
festation. Secondly,  the  singular  psychological  experiences  referred  to 
are  explicable — so  far  as  we  can  expect  with  our  present  limited  data  and 
powers  to  solve  the  dense  mysteries  of  the  soul — ^by  various  considera- 
tions not  involving  the  doctrine  in  question.  Herder  has  shown  this 
with  no  little  acumen  in  three  "Dialogues  on  the  Metempsychosis," 
beautifully  translated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hedge  in  his  **  Prose- Writers  of 
Germany."  The  sense  of  i>re-existence — the  confused  idea  that  these 
occurrences  have  thus  happened  to  us  before — which  is  so  often  and 
strongly  felt,  is  explicable  partly  by  the  supposition  of  some  sudden  and 
obscure  mixture  of  associations,  some  discordant  stroke  on  the  keys  of 
recollection,  jumbling  together  echoes  of  bygone  scenes,  snatches  of  un- 
remembered  dreams,  and  other  hints  and  colors  in  a  weird  and  unconi- 
manded  manner.  The  phenomenon  is  accounted  for  still  more  decisively 
by  Dr.  Wigand's  theory  of  the  "  Duality  of  the  Mind."  The  mental  organs 
are  double, — one  on  each  side  of  the  brain.  They  usually  act  with  perfect 
simultaneity.  When  one  gets  a  slight  start  of  the  other,  as  the  thought 
reaches  the  slow  side  a  bewildered  sense  of  a  previous  apprehension  of 
it  arises  in  the  soul.  And  then,  the  fact  that  the  supposition  of  a  great 
system  of  adjusting  transmigrations  justifies  the  ways  of  Providence  is 
no  proof  that  the  supposition  is  a  true  one.  The  difficulty  is,  that  there 
is  no  evidence  of  the  objective  truth  of  the  assumption,  however  well  the 
theory  applies;  and  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God  may  as  well  be 
defended  on  the  ground  of  a  single  life  here  and  a  discriminating  retribu- 
tion hereafter,  as  on  the  ground  of  an  unlimited  series  of  earthly  births. 

The  doctrine  evidently  possesses  two  points  of  moral  truth  and  power, 
and,  if  not  tenable  as  strict  science,  is  yet  instructive  as  symbolic  poetry. 
First,  it  embodies,  in  concrete  shapes  the  most  vivid  and  unmistakable, 
the  fact  that  beastly  and  demoniac  qualities  of  character  lead  men  down 
towards  the  brutes  and  fiends.  Rage  makes  man  a  tiger;  low  cunning, 
a  fox;  coarseness  and  ferocVly,  a  Aaeai-,  ^eV^?.\i  envy  and  malice,  a  deviL 
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On  the  contrary,  the  attainment  of  better  degrees  of  intellectual  and 
ethical  qualities  elevates  man  towards  the  angelic  and  the  Divine.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  lives,  corresponding  to  the  three  kinds  of  metempsychosis, — 
ascending,  circular,  descending:  the  aspiring  life  of  progress  in  wisdom 
and  goodness ;  the  monotonous  life  of  routine  in  mechanical  habits  and 
indifference;  the  deteriorating  life  of  abandonment  in  ignorance  and 
vice.  Timeeus  the  Locrian,  and  some  other  ancient  Pythagoreans,  gave 
the  whole  doctrine  a  purely  symbolic  meaning.  Secondly,  the  theory  of 
transmigrating  souls  typifies  the  truth  that,  however  it  may  fare  with 
persons  now,  however  ill  their  fortunes  may  seem  to  accord  with  their 
deserts  here,  justice  reigns  irresistibly  in  the  universe,  and  sooner  or  later 
every  soul  shall  be  strictly  compensated  for  every  tittle  of  its  merits  in 
good  or  evil.    There  is  no  escaping  the  chain  of  acts  and  consequences. 

This  entire  scheme  of  thought  has  always  allured  the  Mystics  to  adopt 
it.  In  every  age,  from  Indian  Vyasa  to  Teutonic  Boehme,  we  find  them 
contending  for  it.  Boehme  held  that  all  material  existence  was  com- 
posed by  King  Satan  out  of  the  physical  substance  of  his  fallen  followers. 

The  conception  of  the  metempsychosis  is  strikingly  fitted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  humor,  satire,  and  ethical  hortation;  and  literature  abounds 
with  such  applications  of  it.  In  Plutarch's  account  of  what  Thespesius 
saw  when  his  soul  was  ravished  away  into  hell  for  a  time,  we  are  told 
that  he  saw  the  soul  of  Nero  dreadfully  tortured,  transfixed  with  iron 
nails.  The  workmen  forged  it  into  the  form  of  a  viper;  when  a  voice  was 
heard  out  of  an  exceeding  light  ordering  it  to  be  transfigured  into  a 
milder  being;  and  they  made  it  one  of  those  creatures  that  sing  and 
croak  in  the  sides  of  ponds  and  marshes.'*  When  Rosalind  finds  the 
verses  with  which  her  enamored  Orlando  had  hung  the  trees,  she  ex- 
claimed, "  I  was  never  so  berhymed  since  Pythagoras'  time,  that  I  was  an 
Irish  rat,  which  I  can  hardly  remember.''  One  of  the  earliest  popular  in- 
troductions of  this  Oriental  figment  to  the  English  public  was  by  Addison, 
whose  Will  Honeycomb  tells  an  amusing  story  of  his  friend.  Jack  Free- 
love, — ^how  that,  finding  his  mistress's  pet  monkey  alone  one  day,  he  wrote 
an  autobiography  of  his  monkeyship's  surprising  adventures  in  the  course 
of  his  many  transmigrations.  Leaving  thb  precious  document  in  the 
monkey's  hands,  his  mistress  found  it  on  her  return,  and  was  vastly  be- 
wildered by  its  pathetic  and  laughable  contents.^  The  fifth  number  of 
the  "Adventurer"  gives  a  very  entertaining  account  of  the  "Transmigra- 
tions of  a  Flea."  There  is  also  a  poem  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Donne,  full 
of  strength  and  wit.  It  traces  a  soul  through  ten  or  twelve  births,  giving 
the  salient  points  of  its  history  in  each.  First,  tho  soul  animates  the 
apple  our  hapless  mother  Eve  ate,  bringing  "death  into  the  world  and 
all  our  woe."  Then  it  appeared  successively  as  a  mandrake,  a  cock,  a 
herring,  a  whale, — 

"  Wlio  qwated  riven  up  aa  if  he  meant 
To  join  our  seas  with  seaa  above  the  flmuunent.'* 

M  gen  Nnmiiilv  nadkta :  amr  the  clom.  v»  i^pectoXoT,  lilo. ^'^ 
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Next,  as  a  mouse,  it  crept  up  an  elephant's  sinewy  proboscis  to  the  soul's 
bedchamber,  the  brain,  and,  gnawing  the  life-cords  there,  died,  crushed 
in  the  ruins  of  the  gigantic  beast.  Afterwards  it  became  a  wolf,  a  dog, 
an  ape,  and  finally  a  woman,  where  the  quaint  tale  closes.  Fielding  is 
the  author  of  a  racy  literary  performance  called  "A  Journey  from  this 
World  to  the  Next."  The  Emperor  Julian  is  depicted  in  it,  recounting 
in  Elysium  the  adventures  he  had  passed  through,  living  successively  in 
the  character  of  a  slave,  a  Jew,  a  general,  an  heir,  a  carpenter,  a  beau, 
a  monk,  a  fiddler,  a  wise  man,  a  king,  a  fool,  a  beggar,  a  prince,  a  states- 
man, a  soldier,  a  tailor,  an  alderman,  a  poet,  a  knight,  a  dancing-master, 
and  a  bishop.  Whoever  would  see  how  vividly,  with  what  an  honest  and 
vigorous  verisimilitude,  the  doctrine  can  be  embodied,  should  read  "The 
Modern  Pythagorean,"  by  Dr.  Macnish.  But  perhaps  the  most  humorous 
passage  of  this  sort  is  the  following  description  from  a  remarkable  writer 
of  the  present  day: — 

*'  In  the  mean  while  all  the  shore  rang  with  the  trump  of  bull-frogs,  the 
sturdy  spirits  of  ancient  wine-bibbers  and  wassailers,  still  unrepentant, 
trying  to  sing  a  catch  in  their  Stygian  lake ;  who  would  fain  keep  up  the 
hilarious  rules  of  their  old  festal  tables,  though  their  voices  have  waxed 
hoarse  and  solemnly  grave,  mocking  at  mirth,  and  the  wine  has  lost  its 
flavor.  The  most  aldermanic,  with  his  chin  upon  a  heart-leaf,  which 
serves  for  a  napkin  to  his  drooling  chaps,  under  this  northern  shore 
quaffs  a  deep  draught  of  the  once-scorned  water,  and  passes  round  the 
cup  with  the  ejaculation  tr-r-r-oonky  tr-r-r-oonk!  and  straightway  comes  over 
the  water  from  some  distant  cove  the  same  password  repeated,  where  the 
next  in  seniority  and  girth  has  gulped  down  to  his  mark ;  and  when  this 
observance  has  made  the  circuit  of  the  shores,  then  ejaculates  the  master 
of  ceremonies,  with  satisfaction,  tr^-r-oonk!  and  each  in  his  turn,  down 
to  the  fiabbiest-paunched,  repeats  the  same,  that  there  be  no  mistake: 
and  then  the  bowl  goes  round  again  and  again,  until  the  sun  disperses 
the  morning  mist,  and  only  the  patriarch  is  not  under  the  pond,  but 
vainly  bellowing  troonk  from  time  to  time,  and  pausing  for  a  reply.'"* 

The  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  which  was  the  priest's  threat 
against  sin,  was  the  poet's  interpretation  of  life.  The  former  gave  by  it 
a  terrible  emphasis  to  the  moral  law ;  the  latter  imparted  by  it  an  un- 
equalled tenderness  of  interest  to  the  contemplation  of  the  world.  To 
the  believer  in  it  in  its  fullest  development,  the  mountains  piled  tower- 
ing to  the  sky  and  the  plains  stretching  into  trackless  distance  were  the 
conscious  dust  of  souls;  the  ocean,  heaving  in  tempest  or  sleeping  in 
moonlight,  was  a  sea  of  spirits,  every  drop  once  a  man.  Each  animated 
form  that  caught  his  attention  might  be  the  dwelling  of  some  ancestor, 
or  of  some  once-clierished  companion  of  his  own.  Hence  the  Hindu's 
so  sensitive  kindness  towards  animals: — 

"Cniah  not  the  feeble,  inofTenaive  worm : 
Thy  sister's  spirit  wears  that  bumble  form. 
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Whjr  ihould  thy  cmel  arrow  smite  yon  bird? 
In  him  thy  brother's  plaintire  song  is  heard. 
Lot  not  thine  anger  on  thy  dog  descend : 
That  fkithftil  animal  was  once  thy  friend." 

There  is  a  strange  grandeur,  an  affecting  mystery,  in  the  view  of  the 
creation  from  the  stand-point  of  tlie  metempsychosis.  It  is  an  awful 
dream-palace  all  aswarm  with  falling  and  climbing  creatures  clothed  in 
ever-shifting  disguises.  The  races  and  changes  of  being  constitute  a 
boundless  masquerade  of  souls,  whose  bodies  are  vizards  and  whose  for* 
tunes  poetic  retribution.  The  motive  furnished  by  the  doctrine  to  self- 
denial  and  toil  has  a  peerless  sublimity.  In  our  Western  world,  the  hope 
of  acquiring  large  possessions,  or  of  attaining  an  exalted  office,  often 
stimulates  men  to  heroic  efforts  of  labor  and  endurance.  What,  then, 
should  we  not  expect  from  the  application  to  the  imaginative  minds  of 
the  Eastern  world  of  a  motive  which,  transcending  all  set  limits^  offers 
unheard-of  prizes,  to  be  plucked  in  life  after  life,  and  at  the  end  unveils, 
for  the  occupancy  of  the  patient  aspirant,  the  Throne  of  Immensity? 
No  wonder  that,  under  the  propulsion  of  a  motive  so  exhaustless,  a 
motive  not  remote  nor  abstract,  but  concrete,  and  organized  in  indis- 
soluble connection  with  the  visible  chain  of  eternal  causes  and  effects, — 
no  wonder  we  see  such  tremendous  exhibitions  of  superstition,  voluntary 
Bufferings,  superhuman  deeds.  Here  is  the  secret  fountain  of  that  irre- 
sistible force  which  enables  the  devotee  to  measure  journeys  of  a  thousand 
miles  by  prostrations  of  his  body,  to  hold  up  his  arm  until  it  withers  and 
remains  immovably  erect  as  a  stick,  or  to  swing  himself  by  red-hot  hooks 
through  his  flesh.  The  poorest  wretch  of  a  soul  that  has  wandered  down 
to  the  lowest  grade  of  animate  existence  can  turn  his  resolute  and  long- 
ing gaze  up  the  resplendent  ranks  of  being,  and,  conscious  of  the  god- 
head's germ  within,  feel  that,  though  now  unspeakably  sunken,  he  shall 
one  day  spurn  every  vile  integument  and  vault  into  seats  of  heavenly 
dominion.  Crawling  as  an  almost  invisible  bug  in  a  heap  of  carrion,  he 
can  still  think  within  himself,  holding  fast  to  the  law  of  righteousness 
and  love,  "This  is  the  infinite  ladder  of  redemption,  over  whose  rounds 
of  purity,  penance,  charity,  and  contemplation  I  may  ascend,  through 
births  innumerable,  till  I  reach  a  height  of  wisdom,  power,  and  bliss  that 
will  cast  into  utter  contempt  the  combined  glory  of  countless  millions 
of  worlds, — ay,  till  I  sit  enthroned  above  the  topmost  summit  of  the  uni- 
verse as  omnipotent  Buddha."" 


17  Thoee  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  ftirther  will  And  the  following  references  useful: — Hardy, 
**  Manual  of  Budrlhism,*'  ch.  r.  Upham,  ''History  of  Buildhism,"  rh.  iii.  Boausobrc,  **Histoire  da 
Manich^isme,'*  llm»  ri.  ch.  It.  Helmont,  "  De  Revolutiono  Animanun.^  Richter, "  Das  Christenthum 
nnd  die  Utniten  Religionen  dee  Orients,**  sects.  54-05.  Sinner, "  Essai  sur  les  Dogmes  de  la  Metempsy- 
chose  *A  du  Purgatoire.**  Conz,  **  Schlcksale  der  Seelenwanderungshypothese  unter  Terschiedenen 
Vtflkem  nnd  in  Terschiedenen  Zeiten.**  Dubois,  "People  of  India,*'  part  iii. ch.  tIL  Werner,  "Coia- 
mtntatJA  Ptycbologica  contra  Metempsychosin." 
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CHAPTER    m. 

RESURRECTION    OF   THE   FLESH. 

A  DOCTRINE  widely  prevalent  asserts  that,  at  the  termination  of  this 
probationary  epoch,  Clirist  will  appear  with  an  army  of  angels  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  descend,  and  set  up  his  tribunal  on  the  earth.  The 
light  of  his  advancing  countenance  will  be  the  long-waited  Aurora  of 
the  Grave.  All  the  souls  of  men  will  be  summoned  from  their  tarrying- 
places,  whether  in  heaven,  or  hell,  or  purgatory,  or  the  sepulchre ;  the 
fleshly  tabernacles  they  formerly  inhabited  will  be  re-created,  a  strong 
necromancy  making  the  rooty  and  grave-floored  earth  give  up  its  dust 
of  ruined  humanity,  and  moulding  it  to  the  identical  shapes  it  formerly 
composed ;  each  soul  will  enter  its  familiar  old  house  in  company  with 
which  its  sins  were  once  committed ;  the  books  will  be  opened  and  judg- 
ment will  be  passed ;  then  the  accepted  will  be  removed  to  heaven,  and 
the  rejected  to  hell,  both  to  remain  clothed  with  those  same  material 
bodies  forever, — the  former  in  celestial  bliss,  the  latter  in  infernal  torture. 

In  the  present  dissertation  we  propose  to  exhibit  the  sources,  trace  the 
developments,  explain  the  variations,  and  discuss  the  merits,  of  this 
doctrine. 

The  first  appearance  of  tliis  notion  of  a  bodily  restoration  which  occur* 
in  the  history  of  opinions  is  among  the  ancient  Hindus.  With  them  it 
appears  as  a  part  of  a  vast  conception,  embracing  the  whole  universe  iu 
an  endless  series  of  total  growths,  decays,  and  exact  restorations.  In 
the  beginning  the  Supreme  Being  is  one  and  alone.  He  thinks  to  him- 
self, *'  I  will  become  many/'  Straightway  the  multiform  creation  germi- 
nates forth,  and  all  beings  live.  Then  for  an  inconceivable  period — a 
length  of  time  commensurate  with  the  existence  of  Brahma,  the  Demi- 
urgus — the  successive  generations  flourish  and  sink.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  all  forms  of  matter,  all  creatures,  sages,  and  gods,  fall  back  into 
the  Universal  Source  whence  they  arose.  Again  the  Supreme  Being  is 
one  and  alone.  After  an  interval  the  same  causes  produce  the  same 
effects,  and  all  things  recur  exactly  as  they  were  before.* 

We  find  this  theory  sung  by  some  of  the  Oriental  poets : — 

*<  Every  external  form  of  things,  and  every  object  which  disappoar'd. 
Remains  stored  up  in  the  storehouse  of  £ste: 
When  tbo  system  of  the  heavens  returns  to  its  former  order, 
Ood,  the  All-.Iust,  will  bring  them  forth  from  the  veil  of  mystery.*^ 


I  Wilson,  Lectures  ou  the  lUudus,  pp.  Ki-bft.  *  The  Dablstin,  vol.  ilL  p.  !». 
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The  same  general  conception,  in  a  modified  form,  was  held  by  the 
Stoics  of  later  Greece,  who  doubtless  borrowed  it  from  the  East,  and  who 
carried  it  out  in  greater  detail.  **  God  is  an  artistic  fire,  out  of  which  the 
cosmopceia  issues."  This  fire  proceeds  in  a  certain  fixed  course,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  fixed  law,  passing  through  certain  intermediate  gradations 
and  established  periods,  until  it  ultimately  returns  into  itself  and  closes 
with  a  universal  conflagration.  It  is  to  this  catastrophe  that  reference  is 
made  in  the  following  passage  of  Epictetus : — "  Some  say  that  when  Zeus 
is  left  alone  at  the  time  of  the  conflagration,  he  is  solitary,  and  bewails 
himself  that  he  has  no  company."'  The  Stoics  supposed  each  succeeding 
formation  to  be  perfectly  like  the  preceding.  Every  particular  that 
happens  now  has  happened  exactly  so  a  thousand  times  before,  and  will 
happen  a  thousand  times  again.  This  view  they  connected  with  astro- 
nomical calculations,  making  the  burning  and  recreating  of  the  world 
coincide  with  the  same  position  of  the  stars  as  that  at  which  it  previously 
occurred.^  This  they  called  the  restoration  of  all  things.  The  idea  of 
these  enormous  revolving  identical  epochs — Day  of  Brahm,  Cycle  of  the 
Htoics,  or  Great  Year  of  Plato — is  a  physical  fatalism,  effecting  a  universal 
resurrection  of  the  past,  by  reproducing  it  over  and  over  forever. 

Humboldt  seems  more  than  inclined  to  adopt  the  same  thought.  *'  In 
submitting,"  he  says,  "  physical  phenomena  and  historical  events  to  the 
exercise  of  the  reflective  faculty,  and  in  ascending  to  their  causes  by 
reasoning,  we  become  more  and  more  penetrated  by  that  ancient  belief, 
that  the  forces  inherent  in  matter,  and  those  regulating  the  moral  world, 
exert  their  action  under  the  presence  of  a  primordial  necessity  and 
according  to  movements  periodically  renewed."  The  wise  man  of  old 
baid,  "  The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be ;  and  that 
which  is  done  is  that  which  shall  be  done,  and  there  is  no  new  thing 
under  the  sun."  The  conception  of  the  destinies  of  the  universe  as  a 
circle  returning  forever  into  itself  is  an  artifice  on  which  the  thinking 
mind  early  seizes,  to  evade  the  problem  that  is  too  mighty  for  its  feeble 
powers.  It  concludes  that  the  final  aim  of  Nature  is  but  the  infinite 
perfecting  of  her  material  in  infinite  transformations  ever  repeating  the 
same  old  series.  We  cannot  comprehend  and  master  satisfactorily  the 
eternal  duration  of  one  visible  order,  the  incessant  rolling  on  of  races 
and  stars: — 

**  And  doth  creation*!  tide  forerer  flow, 
Mor  ebb  with  like  deetrttction  F    World  on  world 
Are  they  forerer  helping  op,  and  itill 
The  mighty  meeanre  Derer,  never  fullf 

And  80,  when  the  contemplation  of  the  staggering  infinity  threatens  to 
crush  the  brain,  we  turn  away  and  find  relief  in  the  view  of  a  periodical 
revolution,  wherein  all  comes  to  an  end  from  time  to  time  and  takes  a 


>  Kpietetne,  Ub.  iU.  c^.  13.    Suontag,  De  PalingMieaU  AtokorgoBu 
« JKIMer%  Hift  oT  An.  Pbll^  Jfb.  xL  c^f,  4. 
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fresh  start.  It  would  be  wiser  for  us  simply  to  resign  the  problem  as  too 
greaL  For  the  conoeption  to  which  we  have  recourse  is  evidently  a  mere 
conceit  of  imagination,  without  scientific  basis  or  philosophical  con- 
firmation. 

The  doctrine  of  a  bodily  resurrection,  resting  on  a  wholly  different 
ground,  again  emerges  upon  our  attention  in  the  Zoroastrian  faith  of 
Persia.  The  good  Ormuzd  created  men  to  be  pure  and  happy  and  to 
pass  to  a  heavenly  immortality.  The  evil  Ahriman  insinuated  his  cor- 
ruptioiis  among  them,  broke  their  primal  destiny,  and  brought  death 
upon  them,  dooming  their  material  frames  to  loathsome  dissolution,  their 
unclothed  spirits  to  a  painful  abode  in  hell.  Meanwhile,  the  war  between 
the  Light-God  and  the  Gloom-Fiend  rages  fiuctuatingly.  But  at  last  the 
Good  One  shall  prevail,  and  the  Bad  One  sink  in  discomfiture,  and  all 
evil  deeds  be  neutralized,  and  the  benignant  arrangements  decreed  at 
first  be  restored.  Then  all  souls  shall  be  redeemed  from  hell  and  their 
bodies  be  rebuilt  from  their  scattered  atoms  and  clothed  upon  them 
again.'  This  resurrection  is  not  the  consequence  of  any  fixed  laws  or 
fate,  nor  is  it  an  arbitrary  miracle.  It  is  simply  the  restoration  by  Ormuzd 
of  the  original  intention  which  Ahriman  had  temporarily  marred  and 
defeated.  This  is  the  great  bodily  resurrection,  as  it  is  still  understood 
and  looked  for  by  the  Parsees, 

The  whole  system  of  views  out  of  which  it  springs,  and  with  which  it 
is  interwrought,  is  a  fanciful  mythology,  based  on  gratuitous  assumptions, 
or  at  most  on  a  crude  glance  at  mere  appearances.  The  hypothesis  that 
the  creation  is  the  scene  of  a  drawn  battle  between  two  hostile  beings,  a 
Deity  and  a  Devil,  can  face  neither  the  scrutiny  of  science,  nor  the  test 
of  morals,  nor  the  logic  of  reason ;  and  it  has  long  since  been  driven 
from  the  arena  of  earnest  thought.  On  this  theory  it  follows  that  death 
is  a  violent  curse  and  discord,  maliciously  forced  in  afterwards  to  deform 
and  spoil  the  beauty  and  melody  of  a  perfect  original  creation.  Now,  as 
Bretschneider  well  says,  "  the  belief  that  death  is  an  evil,  a  punishment 
for  sin,  can  arise  only  in  a  dualistic  system."  It  is  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Infinite  God  would  deliberately  lay  a  plan  and  allow  it  to 
be  thwarted  and  ruined  by  a  demon.  And  it  is  unscientific  to  imagine 
that  death  is  an  accident,  or  an  after- result  foisted  into  the  system  of  the 
world.  Death — that  is,  a  succession  of  generations — is  surely  an  essential 
part  of  the  very  constitution  of  nature,  plainly  stamped  on  all  those 
**  medals  of  the  creation"  which  bear  the  features  of  their  respective 
ages  and  are  laid  up  in  the  deep  archives  of  geological  epochs.  Suc- 
cessive growth  and  decay  is  a  central  part  of  God's  original  plan,  as 
appears  from  the  very  structure  of  living  bodies  and  the  whole  order  of 
the  globe.  Death,  therefore,  which  furthermore  actually  reigned  on  earth 
unknown  ages  before  the  existence  of  man,  could  not  have  been  a  for^ 


*  Frezer,  History  of  Persia,  chap.  W.  'Bam,  ^^smbollk  and  Vytbologie,  thl.  U.  aboch.  U.  cap.  UL 
MLaM-404. 
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tnitous  after^lap  of  human  sin.  And  so  the  foregoing  theory  of  a  general 
i-esurrection  as  the  restoration  of  God's  broken  plan  to  its  completenesB 
falls  to  the  ground. 

The  Jews,  in  the  course  of  their  frequent  and  long-continued  inter- 
c^ourse  with  the  Persians,  did  not  fail  to  be  much  impressed  with  the 
vivid  melodramatic  outlines  of  the  2iOroa8trian  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection. They  finally  adopted  it  themselves,  and  joined  it,  with  such 
modifications  as  it  naturally  underwent  from  the  union,  with  the  great 
dogmas  of  their  own  faith.  A  few  faint  references  to  it  are  found  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Some  explicit  declarations  and  boasts  of  it  are  in  the 
Apocrypha.  In  the  Targums,  the  Talmud,  and  the  associated  sources, 
abundant  statements  of  it  in  copious  forms  are  preserved.  The  Jews 
rested  their  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  on  tlie  same  general  ground  M 
the  Persians  did,  from  whom  they  borrowed  it.  Man  was  meant  to  be 
immortal,  either  on  earth  or  in  heaven ;  but  Satan  seduced  him  to  sin, 
and  thus  wrested  from  him  his  privilege  of  immortality,  made  him  die 
and  descend  into  a  dark  nether-realm  which  was  to  be  filled  with  the 
disembodied  souls  of  his  descendants.  The  resurrection  was  to  annul 
all  this  and  To^tore  men  to  their  original  footing. 

We  need  not  labor  any  disproof  of  the  truth  or  authority  of  this  doc- 
trine as  the  Pharisees  held  it,  because,  admitting  that  they  had  the 
record  of  a  revelation  from  God,  this  doctrine  was  not  a  part  of  it.  It  is 
only  to  be  found  in  their  canonic  scriptures  by  way  of  vague  and  hasty 
allusion,  and  is  historically  traceable  to  its  derivation  from  the  j>agan 
oracles  of  Persia.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection,  as  the  Hebrews  held  it,  was  developed  by  themselves,  from 
imaginative  contemplations  on  the  phenomena  of  burials  and  graves; 
ppectres  seen  in  dreams ;  conceptions  of  the  dead  as  shadowy  shapes  in 
the  under-world ;  ideas  of  God  as  the  deliverer  of  living  men  from  the 
open  gates  of  the  under-world  when  they  experienced  narrow  escapes 
from  destruction ;  vast  and  fanatical  national  hopes.  Before  advancing 
another  step,  it  is  necessary  only  to  premise  that  some  of  the  Jews  appear 
to  have  expected  that  the  souls  on  rising  from  the  under-world  would  be 
clothed  with  new,  spiritualized,  incorruptible  bodies,  others  plainly  ez- 
])ected  that  the  identical  bodies  they  formerly  wore  would  be  literally 
restored. 

Now,  when  Christianity,  after  the  death  of  its  Founder,  arose  and 
spread,  it  was  in  the  guise  of  a  new  and  progressive  Jewish  sect.  Its 
apostles  and  its  converts  for  the  first  hundred  years  were  Christian  Jews. 
Christianity  ran  its  career  through  the  apostolic  age  virtually  as  a  more 
liberal  Jewish  sect.  Most  natural  was  it,  then,  that  infant  Christianity 
should  retain  all  the  salient  dogmas  of  Judaism,  except  those  of  exclu- 
sive nationality  and  bigoted  formalism  in  the  throwing  off  of  which  the 
mission  of  Cliristianity  partly  consisted.  Among  these  Jewish  dograaff 
retained  by  early  Christianity  was  that  of  the  bodily  Te^urtecWoxv.  \xk 
the  New  Testament  itseif  there  are  seeming  references  to  \\i\&  do^Vcvck!^. 
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We  shall  soon  recur  to  these.  The  phrase  "  resurrection  of  the  body" 
does  not  occur  in  the  Scriptures.  Neither  is  it  found  in  any  public  creed 
whatever  among  Christians  until  the  fourth  century.*  But  these  ad- 
missions by  no  means  prove  that  the  doctrine  was  not  believed  from  the 
earliest  days  of  Christianity.  The  fact  is,  it  was  the  same  with  this  doc- 
trine as  with  the  doctrine  of  the  descent  of  Christ  into  Hades:  it  was 
not  for  a  long  time  called  in  question  at  all.  It  was  not  defined,  discri- 
minated, lifted  up  on  the  symbols  of  the  Church,  because  that  was  not 
called  for.  As  soon  as  the  doctrine  came  into  dispute,  it  was  vehemently 
and  all  but  unanimously  affirmed,  and  found  an  emphatic  place  in  everj' 
creed.  Whenever  the  doctrine  of  a  bodily  resurrection  has  been  denied, 
that  denial  has  been  instantly  stigmatized  as  heresy  and  schism,  even 
from  the  days  of  "Hymeneus  and  Philetas,  who  concerning  the  truth 
erred,  saying  that  the  resurrection  was  past  already."  The  uniform 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Church  has  always  been  that  in  the 
last  day  the  identical  fleshly  bodies  formerly  inhabited  by  men  shall  be 
raised  from  the  earth,  sea,  and  air,  and  given  to  them  again  to  be  ever- 
lastingly assumed.  The  scattered  exceptions  to  the  believers  m  this 
doctrine  have  been  few,  and  have  ever  been  styled  heretics  by  their 
contemporaries. 

Any  one  who  will  glance  over  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  with  refer- 
ence to  this  subject  will  find  the  foregoing  statements  amply  confirmed.^ 
Justin  Martyr  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  resurrection,  a  fragment  of  which 
is  still  extant.  Athenagoras  has  left  us  an  extremely  elaborate  and  able 
discussion  of  the  whole  doctrine,  in  a  separate  work.  Tertullian  is 
author  of  a  famous  book  on  the  subject,  entitled  *'  Concerning  the  Re- 
surrection of  the  Flesh,"  in  which  he  says,  **  The  teeth  are  providentially 
made  eternal  to  serve  as  the  seeds  of  the  resurrection."  Cbrysostom 
has  written  fully  upon  it  in  two  of  his  eloquent  homilies.  All  these,  in 
company  indeed  with  the  common  body  of  their  contemporaries,  unequi- 
vocally teach  a  carnal  resurrection  with  the  grossest  details.  Augustine 
says,  "  Every  man's  body,  howsoever  dispersed  here,  shall  be  restored  per- 
fect in  the  resurrection.  Every  body  shall  be  complete  in  quantity  and 
quality.  As  many  hairs  as  have  been  shaved  off,  or  nails  cut,  shall  not 
return  in  such  enormous  quantities  to  deform  their  original  places ;  but 
neither  shall  they  perish  :  they  shall  return  into  the  body  into  that  sub- 
stance from  which  they  grew."®  As  if  that  would  not  cause  any  deformity!* 
Some  of  the  later  Origenists  held  that  the  resurrection-bodies  would  be 
in  the  shape  of  a  ball, — the  mere  heads  of  cherubs  !'* 

In  the  seventh  century  Mohammed  flourished.  His  doctrinal  system, 
it  is  well  known,  was  drawn  indiscriminately  from  many  sources,  and 


s  Dr.  Sykes,  Inquiry  when  the  Article  of  the  Resarrection  of  the  Body  or  Fleah  waa  lint  intro* 
duced  into  the  Pahlic  Creeds. 

7  Bloebeim,  De  Rerarrectione  Mortuoruin.  *  De  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  xxii.  cap.  19, 90. 

9  See  the  strange  spoculationn  of  Opitz  in  his  work  "  De  StaturA  et  iState  Hesnrgentiaiii.** 
iOitedepenoing,  0rigene8,b.  IL  a.  MA. 
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mixed  with  additions  and  colors  of  his  own.  Finding  the  dogma  of  a 
general  bodily  resurrection  already  prevailing  among  the  Parsees,  the 
Jews,  and  the  Christians,  and  perceiving,  too,  how  well  adapted  for  pur- 
I»08es  of  vivid  representation  and  practical  effect  it  was,— or  perhaps 
believing  it  himself, — ^the  Arabian  prophet  ingrafted  this  article  into  the 
creed  of  his  followers.  It  has  ever  been  with  them,  and  is  still,  a  fore- 
most and  controlling  article  of  faith, — an  article  for  the  most  part  held 
in  its  literal  sense,  although  there  is  a  powerful  sect  which  spiritualizes 
the  whole  conception,  turning  all  its  details  into  allegories  and  images. 
But  this  view  is  not  the  original  nor  the  orthodox  view. 

The  subject  of  the  resurrection  was  a  prominent  theme  in  the  theology 
of  the  Middle  Age.  Only  here  and  there  a  dissenting  voice  was  raised 
against  the  doctrine  in  its  strict  physical  form.  The  great  body  of  the 
Scholastics  stood  stanchly  by  it.  In  defence  and  support  of  the  Church- 
thesis  they  brought  all  the  quirks  and  quiddities  of  their  subtle  dia- 
lectics. As  we  t^ke  down  their  ponderous  tomes  from  their  neglected 
shelves,  and  turn  over  the  dusty,  faded  old  leaves,  we  find  chapter  after 
chapter  in  many  a  formidable  folio  occupied  with  grave  discussions,  carried 
on  in  acute  logical  terminology,  of  questions  like  these: — "  Will  the  resur- 
rection be  natural  or  miraculous?"  *'  AVill  each  one's  hairs  and  nails  all 
be  restored  to  him  in  the  resurrection  V*  **  When  bodies  are  raised,  will 
each  soul  spontaneously  know  its  own  and  enter  it  ?  or  will  the  power 
of  God  distribute  them  as  they  belong?**  "Will  the  deformities  and 
scars  of  our  present  bodies  be  retained  in  the  resurrection  V*  "  AVill  all 
rise  of  the  same  age?"  **  Will  all  have  one  size  and  one  sex?""  And  so 
on  with  hundreds  of  kindred  questions.  For  instance,  Thomas  Aquinas 
contended  "  that  no  other  substance  would  rise  from  the  grave  except 
that  which  belonged  to  the  individual  in  the  moment  of  death.""  What 
dire  prospects  this  proposition  must  coiyure  up  before  many  minds !  If 
one  chance  to  grow  prodigiously  obese  before  death,  he  must  lug  that 
enormous  corporeity  wearily  about  forever;  but  if  he  happen  to  die 
when  wasted,  he  must  then  flit  through  eternity  as  thin  as  a  lath.  Those 
who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  amputated  of  legs  or  arms  must 
appear  on  the  resurrection-stage  withmtt  those  very  convenient  ap- 
l>endage8.  There  will  still  be  need  of  hospitals  for  the  battered  veterans 
of  Chelsea  and  Greenwich,  mutilated  heroes,  pensioned  relics  of  deck 
and  field.    Then  in  the  resurrection  the  renowned 

"  Mjnheer  Ton  Clam, 
Richest  merchant  In  Rotterdam,'* 

will  again  have  occasion  for  the  services  of  the  "  patent  cork-leg  manu- 
facturer," though  it  is  hardly  to  be  presumed  he  will  accept  another 
un  res  trainable  one  like  that  which  led  him  so  fearful  a  race  through  the 
poet's  verses. 


It  BmuiiA  Thoologia,  Thomn  Aqninatls,  tertia  pars,  Safiikkmcvtaia,  <^]am\kniBa*(V^ . 
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^rhe  Manichfleans  denied  a  bodily  resurrection.  In  this  all  the  sects 
theologically  allied  to  them,  who  have  appeared  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
— for  instance,  the  Cathari, — have  agreed.  There  have  also  been  a  few 
individual  Christian  teachers  in  every  century  who  have  assailed  the 
doctrine.  But,  as  already  declared,  it  has  uniformly  been  the  firm  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  and  of  all  who  acknowledged  her  authority.  The 
old  dogma  still  remains  in  the  creeds  of  the  recognised  Churches,  Papal, 
Greek,  and  Protestant.  It  has  been  terribly  shattered  by  the  attacks  of 
reason  and  of  progressive  science.  It  lingers  in  the  minds  of  most  people 
only  as  a  dead  letter.  But  all  the  earnest  conservative  theologians  yet 
cling  to  it  in  its  unmitigated  grossness,  with  unrelaxing  severity.  We 
hear  it  in  practical  discourses  from  the  pulpit,  and  read  it  in  doctrinal 
treatises,  as  offensively  proclaimed  now  as  ever.  Indeed,  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  compact  system  of  the  ruling  theology,  and  cannot  be  taken 
out  without  loosening  the  whole  dogmatic  fabric  into  fragments.  Thus 
writes  to-day  a  distinguished  American  divine,  Dr.  Spring: — '*  Whether 
buried  in  the  earth,  or  floating  in  the  sea,  or  consumed  by  the  flames,  or 
enriching  the  battle-field,  or  evaporate  in  the  atmosphere, — all,  from  Adam 
to  the  latest-born,  shall  wend  their  way  to  the  great  arena  of  the  judg- 
ment. Ever}'  perished  bono  and  every  secret  particle  of  dust  shall  obey 
the  summons  and  come  forth.  If  one  could  then  look  upon  the  earth, 
he  would  see  it  as  one  mighty  excavated  globe,  and  wonder  how  such 
countless  generations  could  have  found  a  dwelling  beneath  its  surface.'*'* 
This  is  the  way  the  recognised  authorities  in  theology  still  talk.  To 
venture  any  other  opinion  is  a  heresy  all  over  Christendom  at  this  hour. 

We  will  next  bring  forward  and  criticize  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  doctrine  before  us.  It  is  oontonded  that  the  doctrine  is  demonstrated 
in  the  example  of  Christ's  own  resurrection.  "  The  resurrection  of  the 
flesh  was  formerly  regarded  as  incredible,' '  says  Augustine;  '*  but  now  we 
see  the  whole  world  believing  that  Christ's  earthly  body  was  borne  into 
heaven."^*  It  is  the  faith  of  the  Church  that  **  Christ  rose  into  heaven 
with  his  body  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  wears  it  there  now,  and  will  forever." 
*'  Had  he  been  there  in  bodv  before,  it  would  have  been  no  such  wonder 
that  he  should  have  returned  with  it ;  but  that  the  flesh  of  our  flesh  and 
bone  of  our  bone  should  be  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God  is  worthy 
of  the  greatest  admiration."^*  That  is  to  say,  Christ  was  from  eternity 
God,  the  Infinite  Spirit,  in  heaven  ;  he  came  to  earth  and  lived  in  a 
human  body ;  on  returning  to  heaven,  instead  of  resuming  his  proper 
form,  he  bears  with  him,  and  will  eternally  retain,  the  body  of  flesh  he 
had  worn  on  earth !  Paul  says,  "  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God."  The  Church,  hastily  following  the  senses,  led  by  a 
carnal,  illogical  philosophy,  has  deeply  misinterpreted  and  violently 
abused  the  significance  of  Christ's  ascension.     The  drama  of  his  resor- 


w  Tbo  Glory  of  Christ,  vol.  il.  p.  237.  "  De  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  xxiL  cap.  8. 
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rection,  with  all  its  connected  parts,  was  not  meant  throughout  as  a  strict 
representation  of  our  destiny.  It  was  a  seal  upon  his  commission  and 
teachings,  not  an  exemplification  of  what  should  happen  to  others.  It 
was  outwardly  a  miracle,  not  a  type, — an  exceptional  instance  of  super- 
natural power,  not  a  significant  exhibition  of  the  regular  course  of  things. 
The  same  logic  which  says,  "  Christ  rose  and  ascended  with  his  fleshly 
body :  therefore  we  shall/'  must  also  say,  *'  Christ  rose  visibly  on  the  third 
day :  therefore  we  shall.''  Christ's  resurrection  was  a  miracle ;  and  there- 
fore we  cannot  reason  from  it  to  ourselves.  The  common  conception 
of  a  miracle  is  that  it  is  the  suspension,  i^ot  the  manifestation,  of  ordi- 
nary laws.  We  have  just  as  much  logical  right  to  say  that  the  physical 
appearance  in  Christ's  resurrection  was  merely  an  accommodation  to  the 
f»enses  of  the  witnesses,  and  that  on  his  ascension  the  body  was  annihilated, 
and  only  his  soul  entered  heaven,  as  we  have  to  surmise  that  the  theory 
embodied  in  the  common  belief  is  true.  The  record  is  according  to  mere 
sensible  appearances.  The  reality  is  beyond  our  knowledge.  The  record 
gives  no  explanation.  It  is  wiser  in  this  dilemma  to  follow  the  light  of 
reason  than  to  follow  the  blind  spirit  of  tradition.  The  point  in  our 
reasoning  is  this.  If  Christ,  on  rising  from  the  world  of  the  dead,  assumed 
again  his  former  body,  he  assumed  it  by  a  miracle,  and  for  some  special 
purpose  of  revealing  himself  to  his  disciples  and  of  finishing  his  earthly 
work  ;  and  it  does  not  follow  either  that  he  bore  that  body  into  heaven, 
or  tliat  any  others  will  ever,  even  temporarily,  reassume  (heir  cast-off 
forms. 

The  Christian  Scriptures  do  not  in  a  single  passage  teach  the  i)opular 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Every  text  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment finds  its  full  and  satisfactory  explanation  without  implying  that 
dogma  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  undeniably  implied  throughout  the 
New  Testament  that  the  soul  does  not  perbh  with  the  body.  It  also 
appears,  in  the  next  place,  from  numerous  explicit  passages,  that  the 
New  Testament  authors,  in  common  with  their  countrymen,  supposed 
the  souls  of  the  departed  to  be  gathered  and  tarrying  in  what  the  Church 
calls  the  intermediate  state, — the  obscure  under-world.  In  this  subterra- 
nean realm  they  were  imagined  to  be  awaiting  the  advent  of  the  Messiah 
to  release  them.  Now,  we  submit  that  every  requirement  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  as  it  is  stated  or  hinted  in  the  New  Testament  is  fully 
met  by  the  simple  ascension  of  this  congregation  of  souls  from  the  vaults 
of  Sheol  to  the  light  of  the  upper  earth,  there  to  be  judged,  and  then 
some  to  be  sent  up  to  heaven,  some  sent  back  to  their  prison.  For,  let 
it  be  carefully  observed,  there  is  not  one  text  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
before  stated,  which  speaks  of  the  lesurrection  of  the  "  body"  or  of  the 
"flesh."  The  expression  is  simply  the  resurrection  of  '*the  dead,"  or 
of  "them  that  slept."  If  by  "the  dead"  was  meant  "the  bodies,"  why 
are  we  not  told  so?  Locke,  in  the  Third  Letter  of  his  controvera^  yi\Wv 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester  on  this  subject,  very  pointedVy  fthoN^a  \>ci^  «X>- 
iordity  of  a  literal  Jnterpretation  of  the  words  "  AU  ikiai  «c«  Vu  V\i«vt 
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graves  shall  hear  my  voice  and  shall  come  forth."  Nothing  can  come 
out  of  the  grave  except  what  is  in  it.  And  there  are  no  souls  in  the 
grave:  they  arc  in  the  separate  state.  And  there  are  no  bodies  in 
millions  of  graves :  they  long  ago,  even  to  the  last  grain  of  dust,  entered 
into  the  circulations  of  the  material  system.  "Coming  forth  from  their 
graves  unto  the  resurrection"  either  denotes  the  rising  of  souls  from  the 
under-world,  or  else  its  meaning  is  something  incredible.  At  all  events, 
nothing  is  said  about  any  resurrection  of  the  body :  that  is  a  matter  of 
arbitrary  inference.  The  angels  are  not  thought  to  have  material  bodies; 
and  Christ  declares,  **  In  the  resurrection  ye  shall  neither  marry  nor  be 
given  in  marriage,  but  shall  be  as  the  angels  of  heaven."  It  seems  clear 
to  us  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  also  looked  for  no 
restoration  of  the  fleshly  body ;  for  he  not  only  studiously  omits  even  the 
faintest  allusion  to  any  such  notion,  but  positively  describes  "the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  with  an  innumerable 
company  of  angels,  and  with  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first- 
born." The  Jews  and  early  Christians  who  believed  in  a  bodily  resurrec- 
tion did  not  suppose  the  departed  could  enter  heaven  until  after  that 
great  consummation. 

The  most  cogent  proof  tliat  the  New  Testament  does  not  teach  the 
resurrection  of  the  same  body  that  is  buried  in  the  grave  is  furnished  by 
the  celebrated  passage  in  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  The  apostle's 
premises,  reasoning,  and  conclusion  are  as  follows: — "Christ  is  risen  from 
the  dead,  become  the  first-finiits  of  them  that  slept."  That  is  to  say,  all 
who  have  died,  except  Christ,  are  still  tarrying  in  the  great  receptacle  of 
souls  under  the  earth.  As  the  first-fruits  go  before  the  harvest,  so  the 
solitary  risen  Christ  is  the  forerunner  to  the  general  resurrection  to 
follow.  "But  some  one  will  say.  How  are  the  dead  raised  up?  and 
with  what  body  do  they  come?"  Mark  the  apostle's  reply,  and  it  will 
appear  inexplicable  how  any  one  can  consider  him  as  arguing  for  the 
resurrection  of  the  identical  body  that  was  laid  in  the  grave,  particle  for 
particle.  "Thou  fool!  that  which  thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not  that 
body  that  shall  be,  but  naked  grain,  and  God  giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath 
pleased  him."  "There  are  celestial  bodies,  and  terrestrial  bodies;" 
"there  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body;"  "the  first  man 
is  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  the  second  man  is  the  Lord  from  heaven  ;*'  "flesh 
and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God ;"  "we  shall  all  be  changed," 
and  "  bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly,  as  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the 
earthy."  The  analog}^  which  has  been  so  strangely  perverted  by  most 
commentators  is  used  by  Paul  thus.  The  germ  which  was  to  spring  up 
to  a  new  life,  clothed  with  a  new  body,  was  not  any  part  of  the  fleshly 
body  buried  in  the  grave,  but  was  the  soul  iUelf^  once  contained  in  the  old 
body,  but  released  from  its  hull  in  the  grave  and  preserved  in  the  under- 
world until  Christ  shall  call  it  forth  to  be  invested  with  a  "glorious^" 
"powerful,"  "spiritual,"  "incorruptible"  body.  When  a  grain  of  wheat 
i«  sown,  that  is  not  the  body  IWI  «k\a»b\\\>ft\  \wX  ^(^cvft  xsi^^tATious  prindj^ 
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of  life,  latent  in  the  germ  of  the  seed,  springs  up  and  puts  on  its  body 
fashioned  appropriately  for  it.  So,  according  to  Paul's  conception,  when 
a  man  is  buried,  the  material  corpse  is  not  the  resurrection  body  that 
shall  be ;  but  the  living  soul  which  occupied  it  is  the  germ  that  shall  put 
on  a  new  body  of  immortality  when  the  spring-tide  of  Christ's  coming 
draws  the  buried  treasures  of  Hades  up  to  the  light  of  heaven. 

A  species  of  proof  which  has  been  much  used  by  the  advocates  of  the 
dogma  of  a  bodily  resurrection  is  the  argument  from  analogy.  The  inti- 
mate connection  of  human  feeling  and  fancy  with  the  changing  phe- 
nomena of  Nature's  seasons  would  naturally  suggest  to  a  pensive  mind 
the  idea,  Why,  since  she  has  her  annual  resurrection,  may  not  humanity 
some  time  have  one?  And  what  first  arose  as  a  poetic  conceit  or  stray 
thought,  and  was  expressed  in  glowing  metaphors,  might  by  an  easy 
process  pass  abroad  and  harden  into  a  prosaic  proposition  or  dogmatic 
formula. 

**0  loal  of  the  spring-time,  now  let  ua  behold 
The  ftone  from  the  month  of  the  sepalchre  roll'd. 
And  Nature  rise  up  from  her  death's  damp  mould ; 
Let  our  faith,  which  in  darkness  and  coldness  has  lain, 
Berire  with  the  warmth  and  the  brightness  again, 
And  in  blooming  of  flower  and  budding  of  tree 
The  symbols  and  types  of  our  destiny  see." 

Standing  by  the  graves  of  our  loved  and  lost  ones,  our  inmost  souls 
yearn  over  the  very  dust  in  which  their  hallowed  forms  repose.  We  feel 
that  they  rnvst  come  back,  we  must  be  restored  to  each  other  as  we  were 
before.  Listening  to  the  returned  birds  whose  warble  fills  the  woods 
once  more,  gazing  around  on  the  verdant  and  flowery  forms  of  renewed 
life  that  clothe  the  landscape  over  again,  we  eagerly  snatch  at  every 
apparent  emblem  or  prophetic  analogy  that  answers  to  our  fond  imagina- 
tion and  desiring  dream.  Sentiment  and  fancy,  especially  when  stimu- 
lated by  love  and  grief,  and  roving  in  the  realms  of  reverie,  free  from  the 
cold  guidance  and  sharp  check  of  literal  fact  and  severe  logic,  are  poor 
analysts,  and  then  we  easily  confuse  things  distinct  and  wander  to  con- 
clusions philosophy  will  not  warrant.  Before  building  a  dogmatic  doc- 
trine on  analogies,  we  must  study  those  analogies  with  careful  discrimina^ 
tion, — must  see  what  they  really  are,  and  to  what  they  really  lead. 
There  is  often  an  immense  difference  between  the  first  appearance  to  a 
hasty  observer  and  the  final  reality  to  a  profound  student.  Let  us,  then, 
scrutinize  a  little  more  closely  those  seeming  analogies  which,  to  borrow 
a  happy  expression  from  Flligge,  have  made  "  Resurrection  a  yoimger 
sister  of  Immortality." 

Nature,  the  old,  eternal  snake,  comes  out  afresh  every  year  in  a  new 
shining  skin.  What  then?  Of  course  this  emblem  is  no  proof  of  any 
doctrine  concerning  the  fate  of  man.  But,  waiving  that,  what  would  the 
legitimate  correspondence  to  it  be  for  man?  Why,  that  hnmanity  should 
exhibit  the  fresh  specimens  of  her  living  handiwork  in  every  tve^?  %^Ti^T^ 
tion.     And  that  is  done.     Nature  does  not  reproduce  \)ete^  \>a  ^a«^ 
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spring  the  very  flowers  that  perished  the  previous  winter:  she  makes 
new  ones  like  them.  It  is  not  a  resurrection  of  the  old:  it  is  a  growth 
of  the  new.  The  passage  of  the  worm  from  its  slug  to  its  chrysalis  state 
is  surely  no  symbol  of  a  bodily  resurrection,  but  rather  of  a  bodily 
emancipation,  not  resuming  a  deserted  dead  body,  but  assuming  a  new 
live  one.  Does  the  butterfly  ever  come  back  to  put^n  the  exuviie  that 
have  perished  in  the  ground  ?  The  law  of  all  life  is  progress,  not  return. 
— ascent  through  future  developments,  not  descent  through  the  stages 
already  traversed. 

^The  herb  is  bom  anew  oat  of  a  ned. 
Not  raised  out  of  a  bony  skeleton. 
What  tree  is  mau  the  seed  of?    Of  a  soul.** 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  after  others,  argues  for  the  restoration  of  man's 
body  from  the  grave,  from  the  fancied  analogy  of  the  palingenesis  or 
resurrection  of  vegetables  which  the  magicians  of  the  antique  East  and 
the  mystic  chemists  of  the  Middle  Age  boasted  of  effecting.  He  having 
asserted  in  his  "Religion  of  a  Physician"  that  "experience  can  from  the 
ashes  of  a  plant  revive  the  plant,  and  from  its  cinders  recall  it  into  its 
stalk  and  leaves  again,"  Dr.  Henry  Power  wrote  beseeching  "an  experi- 
mental eviction  of  so  high  and  noble  a  piece  of  chymistry,  the  reindi- 
viduality  of  an  incinerated  plant."  We  are  not  informed  that  Sir  Thomas 
ever  granted  him  the  sight.  Of  this  beautiful  error,  this  exquisite  super- 
stition, which  undoubtedly  arose  from  the  crystallizations  of  certain  salts 
in  arborescent  forms  which  suddenly  surprised  the  early  alchemists  in 
some  of  their  experiments,  we  have  the  following  account  in  Disraeli's 
^'Curiosities  of  Literature:" — "The  semina  of  resurrection  are  concealed 
in  extinct  bodies,  as  in  the  blood  of  man.  The  ashes  of  roses  will  again 
revive  into  roses,  though  smaller  and  paler  than  if  they  had  been  planted 
unsubstantial  and  unodoriferous,  they  are  not  roses  which  grew  on  rose- 
trees,  but  their  delicate  apparitions:  and,  like  apparitions,  they  are  seen 
but  for  a  moment.  This  magical  phtrnix  lies  thus  concealed  in  its  cold 
ashes  till  the  presence  of  a  certain  chemical  heat  produces  its*  resurrec- 
tion." Any  refutation  of  this  now  would  be  considered  childish.  Upon 
the  whole,  then,  while  recurrent  spring,  bringing  in  the  great  Easter  of 
the  year,  typifies  to  us  indeed  abundantly  the  development  of  new  life, 
the  growth  of  new  bodies  out  of  the  old  and  decayed,  but  nowhere  hints 
at  the  gathering  up  and  wearing  again  of  the  dusty  sloughs  and  rotted 
foliage  of  the  past,  let  men  cease  to  talk  of  there  being  any  natural 
analogies  to  the  ecclesiastical  dogma  of  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh. 
The  teaching  of  nature  finds  a  truer  utterance  in  the  words  of  JEschy- 
Ins: — "There  is  no  resurrection  for  him  who  is  once  dead."** 

The  next  argument  is  that  based  on  considerations  of  reason  and  of 
ethics.  The  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
have    often    disingenuously  evaded  the  burden  of  proof  thrown  upon 
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them  by  retreating  beneath  loud  assertions  of  Qod*s  power.  From  the 
earliest  dawn  of  the  hypothesis  to  the  present  time,  every  perplexity 
arising  from  it,  every  objection  brought  against  it,  every  absurdity  shown 
to  be  involved  in  it,  has  been  met  and  confidently  rebutted  with  declara- 
tions of  God's  abtmdant  power  to  effect  a  physical  resurrection,  or  to  do 
any  thing  else  he  pleases,  however  impossible  it  may  appear  to  us.  Now, 
it  is  true  the  power  of  God  is  competent  to  innumerable  things  utterly 
beyond  our  skill,  knowledge,  or  conception.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
province  within  which  our  reason  can  judge  of  probabilities,  and  can, 
if  not  absolutely  grasp  infallible  truth,  at  least  reach  satisfactory  convic- 
tions. God  is  able  to  restore  the  vast  coal-deposits  of  the  earth,  and  the 
ashes  of  all  the  fuel  ever  burned,  to  their  original  condition  when  they 
covered  the  world  with  dense  forests  of  ferns ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  he  will  do  it.  The  truth  or  falsity  of  the  popular  theory  of  the 
resurrection  is  not  a  question  of  God's  power ;  it  is  simply  a  question 
of  God's  will.  A  Jewish  Rabbin  relates  the  following  conversation, 
as  exultingly  as  if  the  quibbling  evasion  on  which  it  turns  positively 
settled  the  question  itself,  which  in  fact  it  does  not  approach.  A  Sad- 
ducee  says,  "The  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  a  fable:  the  dry,  scattered 
dust  cannot  live  again."  A  by-standing  Pharisee  makes  this  reply: — 
''There  were  in  a  city  two  artists:  one  made  vases  of  water,  the  other 
made  them  of  clay :  which  was  the  more  wondrous  artist?"  The  Saddu* 
cee  answered,  "The  former."  The  Pharisee  rejoins,  "Cannot  God,  then, 
who  formed  man  of  water,  (gutta  seminis  humidaf)  much  more  re-form  him 
of  clay?"  Such  a  method  of  reasoning  is  an  irrelevant  impertinence. 
Gk>d  can  call  Nebuchadnezzar  from  his  long  rest,  and  seat  him  on  his  old 
throne  again  to-morrow.  What  an  absurdity  to  infer  that  therefore  he 
will  do  it !  God  can  give  us  wings  upon  our  bodies,  and  enable  us  to 
fly  on  an  exploring  trip  among  the  planets.  Will  he  do  it?  The  ques- 
tion, we  repeat,  is  not  whether  God  has  the  power  to  raise  our  dead 
bodies,  but  whether  he  has  the  will.  To  that  question — since,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  he  has  sent  us  no  miraculous  revelation  replying  to 
it — we  can  only  find  an  answer  by  tracing  the  indications  of  his  inten- 
tions contained  in  reason,  morals,  and  nature. 

One  of  the  foremost  arguments  urged  by  the  Fathers  for  the  resurreo- 
tion  was  its  supposed  necessity  for  a  just  and  complete  judgment.  The 
body  was  involved  and  instrumental  in  all  the  sins  of  the  man:  it  must 
therefore  bear  part  in  his  punishment.  The  Rabbins  tell  this  allegory: — 
"In  the  day  of  judgment  the  body  will  say.  The  soul  alone  is  to  blame: 
since  it  left  me,  I  have  lain  like  a  stone  in  the  grave.  The  soul  will 
retort,  The  body  alone  is  sinful:  since  released  from  it,  I  fly  through  the 
air  like  a  bird.  The  Judge  will  interpose  with  this  myth: — A  king  once 
had  a  beautiful  garden  full  of  early  fruits.  A  lame  man  and  a  blind  man 
were  in  it.  Said  the  lame  man  to  the  blind  man,  Let  me  mount  upon 
your  shoulders  and  pluck  the  fruit,  and  we  will  divide  it.  The  kitL% 
accused  them  of  theft;  but  they  severally  replied,  tVie  Wxiq  tcasi^IBLq'^ 
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could  I  reach  it?  the  blind  man,  How  could  I  see  it?  The  king  ordered 
the  lame  man  to  be  placed  upon  the  back  of  the  blind  man,  and  in  this 
position  had  them  both  scourged.  So  God  in  the  day  of  judgment  will 
replace  the  soul  in  the  body,  and  hurl  them  both  into  bell  together." 
There  is  a  queer  tradition  among  the  Mohammedans  impl}ring,  singularly 
enough,  the  same  general  thought.  The  Prophet's  uncle,  Hamzah,  having 
been  slain  by  Hind,  daughter  of  Atabah,  the  cursed  woman  cut  out  his 
liver  and  gnawed  it  with  fiendish  joy ;  but,  lest  any  of  it  should  become  in- 
corporated with  her  system  and  go  to  hell,  the  Most  High  made  it  as  hard 
as  a  stone;  and  when  she  threw  it  on  the  ground,  an  angel  restored  it  to  its 
original  nature  and  place  in  thebodyof  the  mart3rred  hero,  that  lion  of  God. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  endorses  the  representation  that  the  body 
must  be  raised  to  be  punished.  In  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  which  is  an  authoritative  exposition  of  Romanist  theology,  we  read 
that  the  "identical  body"  shall  be  restored,  though  "without  deformities 
or  superfluities;"  restored  that  "as  it  was  a  partner  in  the  man's  deeds, 
so  it  may  be  a  partner  in  his  punishments."  The  same  Catechism  also 
gives  in  this  connection  the  reason  why  a  general  judgment  is  necessary 
after  each  individual  has  been  judged  at  his  death,  namely,  this:  that 
they  may  be  punished  for  the  evil  which  has  resulted  in  the  world  since 
they  died  from  the  evil  they  did  in  the  world  while  they  lived!  Is  it 
not  astonishing  how  these  theologians  find  out  so  much?  A  living 
Presbyterian  divine  of  note  says,  "The  bodies  of  the  damned  in  the 
resurrection  shall  be  fit  dwellings  for  their  vile  minds.  With  all  those 
fearful  and  horrid  expressions  which  every  base  and  malignant  passion 
wakes  up  in  the  human  countenance  stamped  upon  it  for  eternity  and 
burned  in  by  the  flaming  fury  of  their  own  terrific  wickedness,  they  will 
be  condemned  to  look  upon  their  own  deformity  and  to  feel  their  fitting 
doom."  It  is  therefore  urged  that  the  body  must  be  raised  to  suffer  the 
just  penalty  of  the  sins  man  committed  while  occupying  it.  Is  it  not 
an  absurdity  to  affirm  that  nerves  and  blood,  flesh  and  bones,  are  re- 
sponsible, guilty,  must  be  punished?  Tucker,  in  his  "Light  of  Nature 
Pursued,"  says,  "The  vulgar  notion  of  a  resurrection  in  the  same  form 
and  substance  we  carry  about  at  present,  because  the  body  being  par- 
taker in  the  deed  ought  to  share  in  the  reward,  as  well  requires  a  resur- 
rection of  the  sword  a  man  murders  with,  or  the  bank-note  he  gives  to 
charitable  uses."  We  suppose  an  intelligent  personality,  a  free  will, 
indispensable  to  responsibleness  and  alone  amenable  to  retributions. 
Besides,  if  the  body  must  be  raised  to  undergo  chastisement  for  the 
offences  done  in  it  and  by  means  of  it,  this  insurmountable  difficulty  by 
the  same  logic  confronts  us.  The  material  of  our  bodies  is  in  a  constant 
change,  the  particles  becoming  totally  transferred  every  few  years.  Now, 
when  a  man  is  punished  after  the  general  judgment  for  a  certain  crime, 
he  must  be  in  the  very  body  he  occupied  when  that  crime  was  perpe- 
trated. Since  he  was  a  sinner  all  his  days,  his  resurrection-body  mus^ 
comprise  all  the  matter  that  ever  formed  a  part  of  his  oorp<»^ity,  an4 
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each  sinner  may  hereafter  be  as  huge  as  the  writhing  Titan,  Titjrus,  whose 
body,  it  was  fabled,  covered  nine  acres.  God  is  able  to  preserve  the 
integral  soul  in  being,  and  to  punish  it  according  to  justice,  without 
clothing  it  in  flesh.  This  fact  by  itself  utterly  vacates  and  makes  gratui- 
tous the  hypothesis  of  a  physical  resurrection  from  punitive  considera- 
tions,— an  hypothesis  which  is  also  refuted  by  the  truth  contained  in 
Locke's  remark  to  Stillingfleet,  **  that  the  soul  hath  no  greater  congruity 
with  the  particles  of  matter  which  were  once  united  to  it,  but  are  so  no 
longer,  than  it  hath  with  any  other  particles  of  matter."  When  the  soul 
leaves  the  body,  it  would  seem  to  have  done  with  that  stage  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  to  enter  upon  another  and  higher  one,  leaving  the  dust  to  mix 
with  dust  forever.  The  body  wants  not  the  soul  again ;  for  it  is  a  sense- 
less clod  and  wants  nothing.  The  soul  wants  not  its  old  body  again:  it 
prefers  to  have  the  freedom  of  the  universe,  a  spirit.  Philip  the  Solitary 
wrote,  in  the  twelfth  century,  a  book  called  "Dioptra,"  presenting  the 
controversy  between  the  soul  and  the  body  very  quaintly  and  at  length. 
The  same  thing  was  done  by  Henry  Nicholson  in  a  "Conference 
between  the  Soul  and  Body  concerning  the  Present  and  Future  State." 
William  Crashaw,  an  old  English  poet,  translated  from  the  Latin  a  poem 
entitled  "The  Complaint:  a  Dialogue  between  the  Body  and  the  Soul  of  a 
Damned  Man.""  But  any  one  who  will  peruse  with  intelligent  heed  the 
works  that  have  been  written  on  this  whole  subject  must  be  amazed  to 
see  how  exclusively  the  doctrine  which  we  are  opposing  has  rested  on 
pure  grounds  of  tradition  and  fancy,  alike  destitute  of  authority  and 
reason.  Some  authors  have  indeed  attempted  to  support  the  doctrine 
with  arguments:  for  instance,  there  are  two  German  works,  one  by  Ber- 
tram, one  by  Pflug,  entitled  "The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead  on  Grounds 
of  Reason,"  in  which  recourse  is  had  to  every  possible  expedient  to  make 
oat  a  case,  not  oven  neglecting  the  factitious  assistance  of  Leibnitz's  scheme 
of  "Pre-established  Harmony."  But  it  may  be  deliberately  affirmed  that 
not  one  of  their  arguments  is  worthy  of  respect.  Apparently,  they  do 
not  seek  to  reach  truth,  but  to  bolster  up  a  foregone  conclusion  held 
merely  from  motives  of  tradition. 

The  Jews  had  a  favorite  tradition,  developed  by  their  Rabbins  in  many 
passages,  that  there  was  one  small,  almond-shaped  bone,  (supposed  now 
to  have  been  the  bone  called  by  anatomists  the  os  coccygis,)  which  waH 
indestructible,  and  would  form  the  nucleus  around  which  the  rest  of  the 
body  would  gather  at  the  time  of  the  resurrection.  This  bone,  name<l 
Luz,  was  miraculously  preserved  from  demolition  or  decay.  Pound  it 
ftiriously  on  anvils  with  heavy  hammers  of  steel,  bum  it  for  ages  in  the 
fiercest  furnaces,  soak  it  for  centuries  in  the  strongest  solvents, — all  in 
Tain:  its  magic  structure  still  remained.    So  the  Talmud  tells. 

"  Eren  m  there  Is  a  roand  dry  grain 
In  a  plant's  skeleton,  which,  being  bnried, 

0  Also  SM  DlalogoM  later  Carptu  et  AaUnam,  p.  OS  of  Latin  Poems  altxWmied  U>^s2L\at  'VLsaonk. 
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Can  raise  the  herb's  greeD  body  up  again ; 
So  is  there  such  in  man,  a  seed-shaped  bone, 
Aldabaron,  call'd  by  the  Hebrews  Lax, 
Which,  being  laid  into  the  ground,  will  bear, 
After  tliree  thousiind  years,  the  grass  of  flesh. 
The  bloody,  soul-possessed  weed  called  man.** 

The  Jews  did  not,  as  these  singular  lines  represent,  suppose  this  bone 
was  a  germ  which  after  long  burial  would  fructify  by  a  natural  process 
and  bear  a  perfect  body :  they  regarded  it  only  as  a  nucleus  around  which 
the  Messiah  would  by  a  miracle  compel  the  decomposed  flesh  to  return 
as  in  its  pristine  life.  All  that  the  Jews  say  of  Luz  the  Mohammedans 
repeat  of  the  bone  Al  Ajib. 

This  conceit  of  superstition  has  been  developed  by  a  Christian  author 
of  considerable  reputation  into  a  theory  of  a  natural  resurrection.  The 
work  of  Mr.  Samuel  Drew  on  the  "  Identity  and  General  Resurrection 
of  the  Human  Body''  has  been  quite  a  standard  work  on  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats.  Mr.  Drew  believes  there  is  a  germ  in  the  body  which 
slowly  ripens  and  prepares  the  resurrection-body  in  the  grave.  As  a 
seed  must  be  buried  for  a  season  in  order  to  spring  up  in  perfect  life,  so 
must  the  human  body  be  buried  till  the  day  of  judgment.  During  this 
period  it  is  not  idle,  but  is  busily  getting  ready  for  its  ox>nsunimation. 
He  says,  "There  are  four  distinct  stages  through  which  those  parts  con- 
stituting the  identity  of  the  body  must  necessarily  pass  in  order  to  their 
attainment  of  complete  perfection  beyond  the  grave.  The  fini  of  these 
stages  is  that  of  its  elementary  principles ;  the  second  is  that  of  an  embryo 
in  the  womb ;  the  third  is  that  of  its  union  with  an  immaterial  spirit,  and 
with  the  fluctuating  portions  of  flesh  and  blood  in  our  present  stat« ;  and 
X\iQ  fourth  stage  is  that  of  its  residence  in  the  grave.  All  these  stages  are 
undoubtedly  necessary  to  the  full  perfection  of  the  body :  they  are  alem- 
bics through  which  its  parts  must  necessarily  move  to  attain  that  vigor 
which  shall  continue  forever.""  To  state  this  figment  is  enough.  It 
would  be  folly  to  attempt  iiny  refutation  of  a  fancy  so  obviously  a  pure 
contrivance  to  fortify  a  preconceived  opinion, — a  fancy,  too,  so  preposter- 
ous, so  utterly  without  countenance,  either  from  experience,  observation, 
science,  reason,  or  Scripture.  The  e^  of  man's  divinity  is  not  laid  in 
the  nest  of  the  grave. 

Another  motive  for  believing  the  resurrection  of  the  body  has  been 
created  by  the  exigencies  of  a  materialistic  philosophy.  There  was  in 
the  early  Church  an  Arabian  sect  of  heretics  who  were  reclaimed  from 
their  errors  by  the  powerful  reasonings  and  eloquence  of  Origen.**  Their 
heresy  consisted  in  maintaining  that  the  soul  dies  with  the  body — being 
indeed  only  its  vital  breath — ^and  will  be  restored  with  it  at  the  last  day. 
In  the  course  of  the  Christian  centuries  there  have  arisen  occasionally  a 
few  defenders  of  tliis  opinion.     Priestley,  as  is  well  known,  was  an  earnest 
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Bupporter  of  it.  Let  us  scan  the  ground  on  which  he  held  this  belief 
In  the  first  place,  he  firmly  believed  that  the  fact  of  an  eternal  life  to 
come  had  been  supernaturally  revealed  to  men  by  God  through  Christ. 
Secondly,  as  a  philosopher  he  was  intensely  a  materialisti  holding  with 
unwavering  conviction  to  the  conclusion  that  life,  mind,  or  soul,  was  a 
concomitant  or  result  of  our  physical  organism,  and  wholly  incapable  of 
being  without  it.  Death  to  him  was  the  total  destruction  of  man  for  the 
time.  There  was  therefore  plainly  no  alternative  for  him  but  either  to 
abandon  one  of  his  fundamental  convictions  as  a  Christian  and  a  philoso- 
pher, or  else  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  a  future  resurrection  of  the  body 
into  an  immortal  life.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  zealously  taught  always 
that  death  is  an  annihilation  lasting  till  the  day  of  judgment,  when  all 
ure  to  be  summoned  from  their  graves.  To  this  whole  course  of  thought 
there  are  several  replies  to  be  made.  In  the  first  place,  we  submit  that 
the  philosophy  of  materialism  is  false :  standing  in  the  province  of  science 
and  reason,  it  may  be  afiirmed  that  the  soul  is  not  dependent  for  its  ex- 
istence on  the  body,  but  will  survive  it.  We  will  not  argue  this  point, 
but  merely  state  it.  Secondly,  it  is  certain  that  the  doctrine  which 
makes  soul  perish  with  body  finds  no  countenance  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  is  inconsistent  with  the  belief  in  angelic  spirits,  in  demoniac 
possessions,  in  Christ's  descent  as  a  spirit  to  preach  to  the  spirits  of  de- 
parted men  imprisoned  in  the  under-world,  and  with  other  conceptions 
underlying  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles.  But,  thirdly,  admitting  it  to 
he  true,  then,  we  afiSrm,  the  legitimate  deduction  from  all  the  arrayed 
facts  of  science  and  all  the  presumptive  evidence  of  appearances  is  not 
that  a  future  resurrection  will  restore  the  dead  man  to  life,  but  that  all 
is  over  with  him, — he  has  hopelessly  perished  forever.  When  the  breath 
ceases,  if  nothing  survives,  if  the  total  man  is  blotted  out,  then  we 
challenge  the  production  of  a  shadow  of  proof  that  he  will  ever  live 
again.  The  seeming  injustice  and  blank  awfulness  of  the  fate  may  make 
one  turn  for  relief  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  future  arbitrary  miraculous 
resurrection;  but  that  is  an  artificial  expedient,  without  a  shadow  of 
justification.  Once  admit  that  the  body  b  all,  its  dissolution  a  total 
death,  and  you  are  gone  forever.  One  intuition  of  the  spirit,  seizing  the 
conscious  supports  of  eternal  ideasycasts  contempt  on 

**The  donbtftil  pro«i>ect8  of  our  {Mdnted  dost,*' 

and  outvalues  all  the  gross  hopes  of  materialism.  Between  nonentity 
and  being  yawns  the  untraversable  gulf  of  infinity.  No:  the  body  of 
flesh  falls,  turns  to  dust  and  air;  the  soul,  emancipated,  rejoices,  and 
soars  heavenwards,  and  is  its  own  incorruptible  frame,  mocking  at  death, 
— a  celestial  house,  whose  maker  and  builder  is  God. 

Finally,  there  remain  to  be  weighed  the  bearings  of  the  argument 
from  chemical  and  physiological  science  on  the  resurrection.     Here  is 
the  chief  stumbling-block   in  the  way  of  the  popular  docltYxv^.    TVkft 
scientific  absurdities  connected  with  that  doctrine  havo  \>^eiv  'aittc^^!iai>X<^ 
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against  it  by  Celsus,  the  Platonist  philosopher,  by  Avicenna,  the  Arabian 
physician,  and  by  hundreds  more,  and  have  never  been  answered,  and 
cannot  be  answered.  As  long  as  man  lives,  his  bodily  substance  is  in- 
cessantly changing;  the  processes  of  secretion  and  absorption  are  rapidly 
going  forward.  Every  few  years  he  is,  as  to  material,  a  totally  new  man. 
Dying  at  the  age  of  seventy,  he  has  had  at  least  ten  different  bodies. 
He  is  one  identical  soul,  but  has  lived  in  ten  separate  houses.  With 
which  shall  he  be  raised?  with  the  first?  or  the  fifth?  or  the  last?  or 
with  all?  But,  further,  the  body  after  death  decays,  enters  into  combina- 
tion with  water,  air,  earth,  gas,  vegetables,  animals,  other  human  bodies. 
In  this  way  the  same  matter  comes  to  have  belonged  to  a  thousand  per- 
sons. In  the  resurrection,  whose  shall  it  be?  We  reply,  nearly  in 
the  language  of  Christ  to  the  Sadducees,  **  Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the 
Scriptures,  nor  the  will  of  God :  in  the  resurrection  they  have  not  bodies 
of  earthly  flesh,  but  are  spirits,  as  the  angels  of  God." 

The  argument  against  the  common  theory  of  a  material  resurrection, 
on  account  of  numerous  claimants  for  the  same  substance,  has  of  late 
derived  a  greatly-increased  force  from  the  brilliant  discoveries  in  chemis- 
try. It  is  now  found  that  only  a  small  number  of  substances  ever  enter 
into  the  composition  of  animal  bodies.*^  The  food  of  man  consists  of 
nitrogenized  and  non-nitrogenized  substances.  The  latter  are  the  ele- 
ments of  respiration ;  the  former  alone  compose  the  plastic  elements  of 
nutrition,  and  they  are  few  in  number  and  comparatively  limited  in 
extent.  **A11  life  depends  on  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  matter. 
Over  and  over  again,  as  the  modeller  fashions  his  clay,  are  plant  and 
animal  formed  out  of  the  same  material.''  The  particles  that  compose<l 
Adam's  frame  may  before  the  end  of  the  world  have  run  the  circuit  of 
ten  thousand  bodies  of  his  descendants: — 

**  'TwM  mine,  'tis  hiH,  and  Ium  been  slave  to  thousands." 

To  proclaim  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  as  is  usually  done,  seems  a 
flat  contradiction  of  clear  knowledge.^^  A  late  writer  on  this  subject, 
Dr.  Hitchcock,  evades  the  insuperable  diflSculty  by  saying,  **  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  resurrection-body  should  contain  a  single  pMirticle  of 
the  body  laid  in  the  grave,  if  it  only  contain  particles  of  the  same  kind, 
united  in  the  same  proportion,  and  the  compound  be  made  to  assume 
the  same  form  and  structure  as  the  natural  body.""  Then  two  men 
who  look  exactly  alike  may  in  the  resurrection  exchange  bodies  without 
any  harm !  Here  the  theory  of  pun ishment  clashes.  Does  not  the  esteemed 
author  see  that  this  would  not  be  a  resurrection  of  the  old  bodies,  but 
a  creation  of  new  ones  just  like  them  ?  And  is  not  this  a  desertion 
of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Church?  If  he  varies  so  far  from  the 
established  formularias  out  of  a  regard  for  philosophy,  he  may  as  well 

*>  Liubi;^,  Animal  Ctiemietr>',  sect.  xix. 

SI  The  Circulatluu  of  Matter,  Blackwood's  Magazine,  May,  1853. 

>  The  ReanrrecUou  of  %yTViv%,  v- ^'^ 
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be  consistent  and  give  up  the  physical  doctrine  wholly,  because  it  rests 
solely  on  the  tradition  which  he  leaves  and  is  every  whit  irreconcilable 
with  philosophy.  This  device  is  as  wilful  an  attempt  to  escape  the 
scientific  difficulty  as  that  employed  by  Candlish  to  avoid  the  scriptural 
difficulty  put  in  the  way  of  the  doctrine  by  the  apostolic  words  *'  Flesh 
and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  The  eminent  Scottish 
divine  affirms  that  "flesh  and  bones** — that  is,  these  present  bodies  made 
incorruptible — can  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God;  although  "flesh  and  bloo(r* 
— that  is,  these  present  bodies  subject  to  decay — cannot.^  It  is  surely  hard 
to  believe  that  the  New  Testament  writers  had  such  a  distinction  in  their 
minds.  It  is  but  a  forlorn  resource  conjured  up  to  meet  a  desperate  exigency. 
At  the  appearing  of  Christ  in  glory, — 

*<  When  the  Day  of  Fire  ehaU  hare  dawn'd,  and  sent 
Its  deadly  breath  into  the  Armament,'* — 

Oji  it  is  supposed,  the  great  earth-cemetery  will  burst  open  and  its  in- 
numerable millions  swarm  forth  before  him.  Unto  the  tremendous  act  of 
habeas  corpus^  then  proclaimed,  every  grave  will  yield  its  prisoner.  Ever 
since  the  ascension  of  Jesus  his  mistaken  followers  have  been  anxiously 
expecting  that  awful  advent  of  his  person  and  his  power  in  the  clouds ; 
but  in  vain.  "All  things  remain  as  they  were:  where  is  the  promise  of 
his  appearing?''  As  the  lookers-out  hitherto  have  been  disappointed,  so 
they  ever  will  be.  Say  not,  Lo  here!  or,  Lo  there!  for,  behold,  he  is 
within  you.  The  reason  why  this  carnal  error,  Jewish  conceit,  retains  a 
hold,  is  that  men  accept  it  without  any  honest  scrutiny  of  its  founda- 
tions or  any  earnest  thought  of  their  own  about  it.  They  passively 
receive  the  tradition.  They  do  not  realize  the  immensity  of  tlie  thing, 
nor  the  ludicrousness  of  its  details.  To  their  imaginations  the  awful  blast 
of  the  trumpet  calling  the  world  to  judgment,  seems  no  more,  as  Feuer- 
bach  says,  than  a  tone  from  the  tin  horn  of  a  postillion,  who,  at  the 
post-station  of  the  Future,  orders  fresh  horses  for  the  Curriculum  Vitee! 
President  Hitchcock  tells  us  that,  "when  the  last  trumpet  sounds,  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth  will  become  instinct  with  life,  from  the 
ohamels  of  battle-fields  alone  more  than  a  thousand  millions  of  human 
beings  starting  forth  and  crowding  upwards  to  the  judgmentrseat."  On 
the  resurrection-morning,  at  the  first  tip  of  light  over  acres  of  opening 
monument  and  heaving  turf, — 

**  Each  member  Jogs  the  other, 
And  whispers,  Lire  yon,  brother?" 

And  how  will  it  be  with  us  then  ?  Will  Daniel  Lambert,  the  mammoth 
of  men,  appear  weighing  half  a  ton?  Will  the  Siamese  twins  then  be 
again  joined  by  the  living  ligament  of  their  congenital  band?  Shall 
"  infants  be  not  raised  in  the  smallness  of  body  in  which  they  died,  but 
increase  by  the  wondrous  and  most  swift  work  of  God"  ?** 

»CaadUsk,LifeJnaBiMii8aTior:  DiMOimaXV. 
t^AagatUaa^Dear,  Dd,  lib.  ziU.  ea^  xiv. 
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Young  sings, — 

"Now  charnelB  rattle;  ecatter'd  limbfl,  and  all 
The  rarioua  bones,  obsequious  to  the  call. 
Self-moved,  advance ;  the  neck  perhaps  to  meet 
The  distant  head ;  the  distant  head  the  feet. 
Dreadful  to  view !  see,  through  the  dusky  sky 
Fragments  of  bodies  in  confusion  fly, 
To  distant  reg;ions  Journeying,  there  to  claim 
Deserted  members  and  complete  the  fmae," 

The  glaring  melodramatic  character,  the  startling  mechanioo-theatrical 
effects,  of  this  whole  doctrine,  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  raw  imagina- 
tion of  the  childhood  of  the  human  mind,  but  in  profound  opposition 
to  the  working  philosophy  of  nature  and  the  sublime  simplicity  of  God. 

Many  persons  have  never  distinctly  defined  their  views  upon  the  sub- 
ject before  us.  In  the  minds  even  of  many  preachers  and  writers,  several 
different  and  irreconcilable  theories  would  seem  to  exist  together  in  con- 
fused mixture.  Now  they  sj)eak  as  if  the  soul  were  sleeping  with  the 
body  in  the  grave;  again  they  appear  to  imply  that  it  is  detained  in  an 
intermediate  state;  and  a  moment  afterwards  they  say  it  has  already 
entered  upon  its  final  reward  or  doom.  Jocelyn  relates,  in  his  Life  of 
St.  Patrick,  that  *'as  the  saint  one  day  was  passing  the  graves  of  two  men 
recently  buried,  observing  that  one  of  the  graves  had  a  cross  over  it,  he 
stopped  his  chariot  and  asked  the  dead  man  below  of  what  religion  he 
had  been.  The  reply  was,  *  A  pagan.'  *Then  why  was  this  cross  put  over 
you?'  inquired  St.  Patrick.  The  dead  man  answered,  'He  who  is  burie<i 
near  me  is  a  Christian;  and  one  of  your  faith,  coming  hither,  placed  the 
cross  at  my  head.'  The  saint  stepped  out  of  his  chariot,  rectified  the 
mistake,  and  went  his  way."  Calvin,  in  the  famous  treatise  designated 
"Psychopannychia,"  which  he  levelled  against  those  who  taught  the 
sleep  of  souls  until  the  day  of  judgment,  maintained  that  the  souls  of 
the  elect  go  immediately  to  heaven,  the  souls  of  the  reprobate  to  hell. 
Here  they  tarry  in  bliss  and  bale  until  the  resurrection ;  then,  coming 
to  the  earth,  they  assume  their  bodies  and  return  to  their  respective 
places.  But  if  the  souls  live  so  long  in  heaven  and  hell  without  their 
flesh,  why  need  they  ever  resume  it?  The  cumbrous  machinery  of  the 
scheme  seems  superfluous  and  unmeaning.  As  a  still  further  specimen 
of  the  arbitrary  thinking — the  unscientific  and  unphilosophical  thinking 
— carried  into  this  department  of  thought  by  most  who  have  cultivated 
it,  reference  may  be  made  to  Bishop  Burnet's  work  *'  De  Statu  Mortu- 
orum  et  Resurgentium,"  which  teaches  that  at  the  first  resurrection  the 
bodies  of  the  risen  will  be  the  same  as  the  present,  but  at  the  second 
resurrection,  after  the  millennium,  from  the  rudiments  of  the  present 
body  a  new  spiritual  body  will  be  developed. 

The  true  idea  of  man's  future  destiny  appears  to  be  that  no  resurrection 
of  the  flesh  is  needed,  because  the  real  man  never  dies,  but  lives  con- 
tinuously forever.    There  are  two  xeasotvable  ways  of  conceiving  what  the 
vehicle  of  bis  life  is  when  be  leav^  \i\ft  ^t^%«il\.  ^x^xskfo.  \\.  xaajj  be  that 
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within  his  material  system  lurks  an  exquisite  spiritual  organization,  in- 
visibly pervading  it  and  confitituting  its  vital  power.  This  ethereal 
structure  is  disengaged  at  last  from  its  gross  envelope,  and,  unfettered, 
soars  to  the  Divine  realms  of  ether  and  light.  This  theory  of  an  '*  inner 
body^'  is  elaborately  wrought  out  and  sustained  in  Bonnet's  **  Paling6ntoie 
Philosophique/'  Or  it  may  be  that  there  is  in  each  one  a  primal  germ, 
a  deathless  monad,  which  is  the  organic  identity  of  man,  root  of  his  in- 
most stable  being,  triumphant,  unchanging  ruler  of  his  flowing,  perishable 
organism.  This  spirit-germ,  bom  into  the  present  life,  assimilates  and 
holds  the  present  body  around  it,  out  of  the  materials  of  this  world ; 
born  into  the  future  life,  it  will  assimilate  and  hold  around  it  a  different 
body,  out  of  the  materials  of  the  future  world.'*  Thus  there  are  bodies 
terrestrial  and  bodies  celestial:  the  glory  of  the  terrestrial  is  one,  fitted 
to  this  scene  of  things ;  the  glory  of  the  celestial  is  another,  fitted  to  the 
scene  of  things  hereafter  to  dawn.  Each  spirit  will  be  clothed  from  the 
material  furnished  by  the  world  in  which  it  resides.  Not  forever  shall 
we  bear  about  this  slow  load  of  weary  clay,  this  corruptible  mass,  heir  to 
a  thousand  ills.    Our  body  shall  rather  be  such — 

**  If  lightning  were  the  gross  corporeal  fhuno 
Of  some  angelic  essence,  whose  bright  thoughts 
As  far  surpass'd  in  keen  rapidity 
The  lagging  action  of  his  limbs  as  doth 
Man's  mind  his  clay ;  with  like  excess  of  speed 
To  animated  tbongbt  of  lightning  flies 
That  spirit-body  o'er  life*s  deeps  divine. 
Far  past  the  golden  isles  of  memory." 

Upon  the  whole,  our  conclusion  is,  that  in  the  original  plan  of  the 
world  it  was  fixed  that  man  should  not  live  here  forever,  but  that  the 
essence  of  his  life  should  escape  from  the  flesh  and  depart  to  some  other 
sphere  of  being,  there  either  to  fashion  itself  a  new  form,  or  to  remain 
disembodied.  If  those  who  hold  the  common  doctrine  of  a  carnal  resur- 
rection should  carry  it  out  with  philosophical  consistency,  by  extending 
the  scheme  it  involves  to  all  existing  planetary  races  as  well  as  to  their 
own,  they  would  see  in  the  final  consummation  the  sundered  earths 
approach  each  other,  and  firmaments  conglobe,  till  at  last  the  whole 
universe  concentred  in  one  orb.  On  the  surface  of  that  world,  dilated 
HO  vast  that  the  bosom  of  Space  must  burst  to  hold  it,  all  the  risen  races 
of  being  would  be  distributed,  the  inhabitants  of  a  present  solar  system 
making  a  nation,  the  sum  of  gigantic  nationalities  constituting  one  pro- 
digious, death-exempted  empire,  its  solitary  sovereign  Qod. 

S  Laafe  oo  the  BflMrr«ctton  of  th«  Body,  Studien  and  Krltfken,  1830. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

DOCTRINE  OF  FUTURE  PUNISHMENT;    OR,   CRITICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 

IDEA   OF  A   HELL. 

A  HELL  of  fire  and  brimstone  is  the  great  raw-head-and-bloody-bones 
in  the  superstition  of  the  world.  We  propose  to  give  a  historic  sketch 
of  the  popular  representations  on  this  subject,  trace  them  to  their  origin, 
and  discuss  the  merits  of  the  question  itself.  To  follow  the  doctrine 
through  all  its  variations,  illustrating  the  practical  and  controversial 
writings  upon  it,  would  require  a  large  volume;  but,  by  a  judicious 
arrangement,  all  that  is  necessary  to  a  fair  understanding  of  the  subject, 
or  really  interesting,  may  be  presented  within  the  compass  of  an  essay. 
Any  one  who  should  read  the  literature  of  this  subject  would  be  as- 
tonished at  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  the  doctrine  and  at  the 
immense  diversity  of  appalling  descriptions  of  it,  and  would  ask,  Whence 
arises  all  this  ?  How  have  these  horrors  obtained  such  a  seated  hold  in 
the  world  ? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  replied,  as  soon  as  reason  is  in  fair  pos- 
session of  the  idea  of  a  continued  individual  existence  beyond  the  grave, 
the  moral  sense,  discriminating  the  deeds,  tempers,  and  characters  of 
men,  would  teach  that  there  must  be  different  allotments  and  exx>erience3 
for  them  after  death.  It  is  not  right,  say  reason  and  conscience,  for  the 
coward,  the  idler,  fool,  knave,  sot,  murderer,  to  enter  into  the  same  realm 
and  have  the  same  bliss  with  heroes,  sages,  and  saints ;  neither  are  they 
able  to  do  it.  The  spontaneous  thought  and  sentiment  of  humanity 
would  declare,  if  the  soul  survives  the  body,  passing  into  the  invisible 
world,  its  fortunes  there  must  depend  somewhat  upon  its  fitness  and 
deserts,  its  contained  treasures  and  acquired  habits.  Reason,  judging 
the  facts  of  observation  according  to  the  principles  of  ethics  and  the 
working  of  experienced  spiritual  laws,  at  once  decides  that  there  is  a 
diflference  hereafter  between  the  fate  of  the  good  heart  and  the  bad  one, 
the  great  soul  and  the  mean  one :  in  a  word,  there  is,  in  some  sense  or 
other,  a  heaven  and  a  hell. 

Again :  the  same  belief  would  be  necessitated  by  the  conception,  so 
deeply  entertained  by  the  primitive  people  of  the  earth,  of  overruling 
and  inspecting  gods.  They  supposed  these  gods  to  be  in  a  great  degree 
like  themselves,  partial,  fickle,  jealous,  revengeful.  Such  beings,  of 
course,  would  caress  their  favorites  and  torture  their  offenders.  The 
calamities  and  blessings  of  this  life  were  regarded  as  tokens,  revengeful 
or  loving,  of  the  ruling  deilVea,  tion«  ^XeaaeA.,  wow  enraged.     And  when 
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tlioir  votaries  or  victims  had  passed  into  the  eternal  state,  how  natural 
to  suppose  them  still  favored  or  cursed  by  the  passionate  wills  of  these 
irresponsible  gods !  Plainly  enough,  they  who  believe  in  gods  that  launch 
thunderbolts  and  upheave  the  soa  in  their  rage  and  take  vengeance  for 
an  insult  by  sending  forth  a  pestilence,  must  also  believe  in  a  hell  where 
Ixion  may  be  affixed  to  the  wheel  and  Tantalus  be  tortured  with  mad* 
dening  mockeries.  These  two  conceptions  of  discriminating  justice  and 
of  vengeful  gods  both  lead  to  the  theoretic  construction  of  a  hell,  and 
to  the  growth  of  doctrines  and  parables  about  it,  though  in  a  different 
sort, — the  former  illustrating  a  pervasive  law  which  distributes  men  ac- 
cording to  their  deserts,  the  latter  speaking  of  beings  with  human  pas* 
iiions,  who  inflict  outward  arbitrary  penalties  according  to  their  pleasure. 
Thirdly,  when  the  general  idea  of  a  hell  has  once  obtained  lodgment, 
it  is  rapidly  nourished,  developed,  and  ornamented,  carried  out  into 
particulars  by  poets,  rhetoricians,  and  popular  teachers,  whose  fancies 
arc  stimulated  and  whose  figurative  views  and  pictures  act  and  react 
both  upon  the  sources  and  the  products  of  faith.  Representations  based 
only  on  moral  facts,  emblems  addressing  the  imagination,  after  a  while 
are  received  in  a  literal  sense,  Iwxjome  physically  located  and  clothed 
with  the  power  of  horror.  A  Hindu  poet  says,  "The  ungrateful  shall 
remain  in  hell  as  long  as  the  sun  hangs  in  heaven."  An  old  Jewish 
Rabbi  says  that  after  the  general  judgment  "God  shall  lead  all  the  blessed 
through  hell  and  nil  the  damned  through  paradise,  and  show  to  each  one 
the  place  that  was  prepared  for  him  in  each  region,  so  that  they  shall 
not  he  able  to  say,  *  We  are  not  to  be  blamed  or  praised ;  for  our  doom 
was  unalterably  fixed  beforehand.'"  Such  utterances  are  originally 
moral  symbols,  not  dogmatic  assertions ;  and  yet  in  a  rude  age  they  very 
easily  pass  into  the  popular  mind  as  declaring  facts  literally  to  bo  believe<l. 
A  Talmudic  writer  says,  "  There  are  in  hell  seven  abodes,  in  each  abodo 
seven  thousand  caverns,  in  each  cavern  seven  thousand  clefts,  in  each 
cleft  seven  thousand  scorpions ;  each  scorpion  has  seven  limbs,  and  on 
each  limb  are  seven  thousand  barrels  of  gall.  There  are  also  in  hell 
Steven  rivers  of  rankest  poison,  so  deadly  that  if  one  touches  it  he  bursts." 
IIesio<l,  Homer,  Virgil,  have  given  minute  descriptions  of  hell  and  its 
agonies,— descriptions  which  have  unquestionably  had  a  tremendous  in- 
fluence in  cherishing  and  fashioning  the  world's  faith  in  that  awful  empire. 
The  poems  of  Dante,  Milton,  and  Pollok  revel  in  the  most  vivid  and 
terrific  pictures  of  the  infernal  kingdom  and  its  imagined  horrors ;  and 
the  popular  doctrine  of  future  punishment  in  Christendom  is  far  more 
closely  conformed  to  their  revelations  than  to  the  declarations  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  Englbh  poet's  "  Paradise  Lost"  has  undoubtedly 
exerted  an  influence  on  the  popular  faith  companible  with  that  of  tlu^ 
Genevan  theologian's  "  Institutes  of  the  Cliristian  Religion."  There  is  a 
horrid  fiction,  widely  believed  once  by  the  Jewish  Rabbins  and  by  the 
Mohammedana,  that  two  gigantic  fiends  calleil  the  Searchers,  va  «qotv  vk» 
a  deoeaaed  person  is  buried,  Tnnke  him  sit  up  in  the  grave,  exMxvXw^  N\\^ 
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moral  condition  of  his  soul,  and,  if  he  is  very  guilty,  beat  in  his  temples 
witli  heavy  iron  maces.  It  is  obvious  to  observe  that  such  conceptions 
are  purely  arbitrary,  the  work  of  fancy,  not  based  on  any  intrinsic  iitness 
or  probability  ;  but  they  are  received  because  unthinking  ignorance  and 
hungry  superstition  will  greedily  believe  any  thing  they  hear.  Joseph 
Trapp,  an  English  clergyman,  in  a  long  poem  thus  sets  forth  the  scene 
of  damnation: — 

"Doora'd  to  live  death  and  never  to  expire, 
In  flootU  and  whirlwinds  of  tempestuous  fire 
The  damn'd  shall  groan, — fire  of  ail  kinds  and  forms. 
In  rain  and  hail,  in  liurricunen  and  storms, 
Liquid  and  tmlid,  livid,  red,  and  i>ale. 
A  flaming  mountain  here,  and  there  a  flaming  valo; 
The  liquid  fire  makes  seiis,  the  solid,  shores; 
Arch'd  o'er  with  flame*«,  the  horrid  concave  roars. 
In  bubbling  eddies  rolls  tiic  fiery  tide. 
And  sulphurous  surges  on  each  other  ride. 
The  hollow  winding  vaults,  and  dens,  and  caves. 
Bellow  like  furnaces  with  flaming  waves. 
Pillars  of  flame  in  spiral  volumes  rise. 
Like  fiery  snakes,  and  lick  the  infernal  skies. 
Sulphur,  the  eternal  fuel,  nnamsumod. 
Vomits  rediuinding  smoke,  thick,  unillumed.'* 

But  all  other  paintings  of  the  fear  and  anguish  of  hell  are  vapid  and  palo 
before  the  preternatural  frightfulness  of  those  given  at  unmerciful  length 
and  in  sickening  specialty  in  some  of  the  Hindu  and  Persian  sacred  l:>ooks.* 
Here  worUU  of  nauseating  disgusts,  of  loathsome  agonies,  of  intolerable 
terrors,  pass  before  us.  Some  are  luing  u|>  by  tlieir  tongues,  or  by  their 
eyes,  and  slowly  devourtvl  by  fiory  vermin  :  some  scourged  with  whips 
of  serpents  whose  j)oisonous  fangs  lacerate  their  flesh  at  every  blow: 
some  forced  to  swallow  bowls  of  gore,  hair,  and  corruption,  freshly  fille<i 
as  fa.st  as  drained ;  some  packed  immovably  in  red-hot  iron  cliests  and  laid 
in  raging  furnaces  for  unutterable  millions  of  ages.  One  who  is  familiar 
with  the  imagery  of  the  Buddhist  hells  will  think  the  {>encils  of  Dante 
and  Pollok,  of  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  were  dipped  in 
water.  There  is  just  as  much  ground  for  believing  the  accounts  of  the 
former  to  be  true  as  there  is  for  crediting  those  of  the  latter:  the  two 
are  fundamentally  the  same,  and  the  i>agan  had  earlier  possession  of 
the  field. 

Furthermore,  in  the  early  ages,  and  among  people  where  castes  were 
prominent,  when  the  learning,  culture,  and  power  were  confined  to  one 
class  at  the  expense  of  others,  it  is  unquestionable  that  copious  and  fearful 
descriptions  of  the  future  state  were  spread  abroad  by  those  who  were 
interested  in  establishing  such  a  dogma.  The  haughtiness  and  selfish- 
ness of  the  hierarchic  spirit,  the  exclusiveness,  cruelty,  and  cunning 
tyranny  of  many  of  the  ancient  priesthoods,  are  well  known.    Despising, 


J  Soe  Pope's  translation  of  tlie  Viraf-Nanieh.     Also  the  I>al»ist6n,  vol.  i.  pp.  295-304,  of  the  trsnt- 
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bating,  and  fearing  the  people,  whom  they  held  in  abject  spiritual  bond- 
age, they  sought  to  devise,  difiuse,  and  organize  such  opinions  as  would 
concentrate  power  in  their  own  hands  and  rivet  their  authority.  Accord- 
ingly, in  tlie  lower  immensity  they  painted  and  shallowed  forth  the  lurid 
and  dusky  image  of  hell,  gathering  around  it  all  that  was  most  abomi- 
nated and  awfiiL  Then  they  set  up  certain  fanciful  conditions,  without 
the  strict  observance  of  which  no  one  could  avoid  damnation.  The  ani- 
tnus  of  a  priesthood  in  the  structure  of  this  doctrine  is  shown  by  the 
glaring  fact  that  in  the  old  religions  the  woes  of  hell  w*ere  denounced 
not  so  much  upon  bad  men  who  committed  crimes  out  of  a  w^icked  heart, 
si&  upon  careless  men  who  neglected  priestly  guidance  and  violated  the 
ritual.  The  omission  of  a  prayer  or  an  ablution,  the  neglect  of  baptism 
or  confession,  a  slight  thrown  upon  a  priest,  a  mental  conception  differ- 
ing from  the  decree  of  the  "Cliurch,"  w^ould  condemn  a  man  far  more 
surely  and  deeply  into  the  Egyptian,  Hindu,  Persian,  Pharisaic,  Papal, 
or  Calvinistic  hell  than  any  amount  of  moral  culpability  according  to 
the  standard  of  natural  ethics. 

The  popular  hells  have  ever  been  built  on  hierarchic  selfishness,  dog- 
matic pride,  and  personal  cruelty,  and  have  been  walled  around  with 
arbitrary  and  traditional  rituals.  Through  the  breaches  made  in  these 
rituals  by  neglect,souls  liave  been  plunged  in.  The  Parsee  priest  describes 
a  woman  in  hell  **  beaten  with  stone  clubs  by  two  demons  twelve  miles 
in  size,  and  compelled  to  continue  eating  a  basin  of  putridity,  because 
once  some  of  her  hair,  as  she  combed  it,  fell  into  the  sacred  fire."  The 
Brahmanic  priest  tells  of  a  man  who,  for  "neglecting  to  meditate  on  the 
mystic  monosyllable  Oin  before  praying,  was  thrown  down  in  \nA\  on  an 
iron  floor  and  cleaved  with  an  axe,  then  stirred  in  a  caldron  of  molten 
lead  till  covered  all  over  with  the  sweated  foam  of  torture  like  a  grain 
of  rice  in  an  oven,  and  then  fastened,  with  head  downwards  and  feet 
upwards,  to  a  chariot  of  fire  and  urged  onwards  with  a  red-hot  goad." 
The  Pa|>al  priest  declares  that  the  schismatic,  though  the  kindest  and 
justest  man,  at  death  drops  hopelessly  into  hell,  while  the  devotee, 
though  scandalously  corrupt  in  heart  and  life,  who  confesses  and  receives 
extreme  unction,  trcrads  the  primrose  path  to  paradise.  The  Episcopalian 
priest  dooms  the  dissenter  to  everlasting  woe  in  spite  of  every  virtue, 
because  he  has  not  known  sacramental  baptism  in  the  apostolic  line. 
The  Arminian  priest  turns  the  rationalist  over  to  the  penal  fires  of 
eternity,  Viecause  he  is  in  mental  error  as  to  the  explanation  of  the  Tri- 
nity and  the  Atonement.  In  every  age  it  has  been  the  priestly  spirit, 
acting  on  ritual  considerations,  that  has  deept^ned  the  foundations, 
enlarged  the  borders,  and  apportioned  the  victims,  of  hell.  The  pei-- 
versions  and  excesses  of  the  doctrine  have  grown  out  of  cruel  ambition 
and  cunning  on  one  side,  and  been  received  by  docile  ignorance  and 
su]>er8tition  on  the  other,  and  been  mutually  fed  by  triiditions  and  fables 
between.  Tlie  excessive  vanity  and  theocratic  pride  o^  W\ft  ^cy«A\^ 
them  to  e:;clude  all  the  Gentiles,  whom  they  stigmallzcOL  o&  "  wucatoxixcl- 
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cised  dogs,"  from  the  Jewish  salvation.  The  same  spirit,  aggravated  if 
possible,  passed  lineally  into  Christendom,  causing  the  Orthodox  Church 
to  exclude  all  the  heathen,  all  heretics,  and  the  unbaptized,  from  the 
Christian  salvation. 

A  fifth  explanation  of  the  wholesale  severity  and  multiplied  details  of 
horror,  which  c^xme  to  be  incorj)orated  with  the  doctrine  of  hell,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  gloomy  theories  of  certain  philosophers  whose  relentless  spe- 
culations were  tinged  and  moulded  by  their  own  recluse  misanthropy  and 
the  prevailing  superstitions  of  their  time.  Out  of  the  old  asceticism  of  the 
Blast — the  false  spiritualism  which  regarded  matter  as  the  source  of  evil 
and  this  life  as  a  penance — arose  the  dogma  of  metempsj^chosis.  The 
consequence  of  this  theory,  rigidly  carried  out,  created  a  descending 
congeries  of  hells,  reaching  from  centre  to  nadir,  in  correspondence  to 
an  ascending  congeries  of  heavens,  reaching  from  centre  to  zenith.  Out 
of  the  myth  of  the  Fall  sprang  the  dogma  of  total  depravity,  dooming 
our  whole  race  to  hell  forever,  except  those  saved  by  the  subsequent 
artifice  of  the  atonement.  Theories  conjured  up  and  elaborate<I  by 
fanciful  and  bloodless  metaphysicians,  in  an  age  when  the  milk  of 
public  human  kindness  was  thinned,  sotn-ed,  poisoned,  by  narrow  and 
tyrannical  prejudices,  miglit  easily  legitimate  and  establish  any  con- 
clusions, however  unreasonable  and  monstrous.  The  history  of  philo- 
sophy is  the  broad  demonstration  of  this.  The  Church  philosophers, 
(with  exceptions,  of  course,)  receiving  the  traditions  of  the  common  faith, 
partaking  in  the  superstitions  of  their  age,  banished  from  the  bosoms  of 
men  by  their  monastic  position,  and  inflamed  with  hierarchic  pride,  with 
but  a  faint  connection  or  intercourse  between  conscience  and  intellect 
or  between  heart  and  fancy,  strove  to  spin  out  theories  which  would  ex- 
plain and  justify  the  orthodox  dogmas. 

Working  with  metaphysical  tools  of  abstract  reason,  not  with  the 
practical  faculties  of  life,  dealing  with  the  fanciful  materials  of  priestly 
tradition,  not  with  the  solid  facts  of  ethical  observation,  they  would 
naturally  be  troubled  with  but  few  qualms  and  make  but  few  reservar 
tions,  however  overwhelming  the  results  of  horror  at  which  they  might 
arrive.  Habituated  for  years  to  hair-drawn  analyses  and  superstitious 
broodings  upon  the  subject,  overshadowed  by  the  supernatural  hierarchy 
in  which  they  lived,  surrounded  by  a  thick  night  of  ignorance,  porsequ- 
tion,  luid  slaughter,  it  was  no  wonder  they  could  believe  the  system  they 
preached,  although  in  reality  it  was  only  a  traditional  absti*action  meta- 
physically wrought  up  and  vivified  by  themselves.  Being  thus  wrought 
out  and  animated  by  them,  who  were  the  sole  depositaries  of  learning 
and  the  undisputed  lords  of  thought,  the  mass  of  the  people,  lying  ab- 
jectly in  the  fetters  of  authority,  could  not  help  accepting  it.  Ample 
illustrations  of  these  assertions  will  occur  to  all  who  are  familiar  with 
the  theological  schemes  and  the  dialectic  subtleties  of  the  early  Church 
Fathers  and  of  the  later  Church  iScholastics. 
Finally,  by  the  comVmed  ^vowet,  ^t^V.,  o^  tv^VvjcnI  ^lionscience  a£Snning 
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a  future  distinction  between  the  good  and  the  bad  ;  secondly,  of  imper- 
fect conceptions  of  God  as  a  passionate  avenger ;  thirdly,  of  the  licentious 
fancies  of  poets  drawing  awful  imaginative  pictures  of  future  woe; 
fourthly, of  the  cruel  spirit  and  cunning  manoeuvres  of  selfish  priesthoods; 
and  fifthly,  of  the  harsh  and  relentless  theories  of  conforming  metaphy- 
sicians,— the  doctrine  of  hell,  as  a  located  place  of  manifold  terrific  phy- 
sical tortures  drawing  in  vast  majorities  of  the  human  race,  became 
established  in  the  ruling  creeds  and  enthroned  as  an  orthodox  dogma. 
In  some  heathen  nations  the  descriptions  of  the  poets,  in  others  the 
accounts  of  the  priestly  books,  were  held  to  be  inspired  revelations.  To 
call  them  in  question  was  blasphemous.  In  Christendom  the  scriptural 
representations  of  the  subject,  which  were  general  moral  adaptations, 
incidentally  made,  of  representations  already  existing,  obtained  a  literal 
interpretation,  had  the  stamp  of  infallibility  put  on  them  and  immense 
perverted  additions  joined  to  them.  Thus  everywhere  the  dogma  became 
associated  with  the  established  authority.  To  deny  it  was  heresy.  Here- 
tics were  excommunicated,  loaded  with  pains  and  penalties,  and,  for 
many  centuries,  often  put  to  death  with  excruciating  tortures.  From 
that  moment  the  doctrine  was  taken  out  of  the  province  of  natural 
reason,  out  of  the  realm  of  ethical  truth.  The  absurdities,  wrongs,  and 
iMurbarities  deducible  from  it  were  a  part  and  parcel  of  it,  and  not  to  be 
considered  as  any  objection  to  it.  No  free  thought  and  honest  criticism 
were  allowed.  Because  taught  by  authority,  it  must  be  submissively 
taken  for  granted.  Henceforth  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  the  revolting 
inhumanity  of  spirit  and  horribleness  of  gloating  hatred  shown  in  con- 
nection with  the  doctrine :  for  it  was  not  the  independent  thought  and 
proper  moral  spirit  of  individuals,  but  the  petrified  dogma  and  irre- 
sponsible corporate  spirit  of  that  towering  hierarchy,  the  Church. 

The  Church  set  forth  certain  conditional  offers  of  salvation.  When 
those  oiiers  were  spurned  or  neglected,  the  Church  felt  personally  in- 
sulted and  aggrieved.  Her  servants  hurled  on  the  hated  heretics  and 
heathen  the  denunciations  of  bigotry  and  the  threats  of  rage.  Rugged 
old  Tcrtullian,  in  whose  torrid  veins  the  fire  of  his  African  deserts  seems 
infused,  revels  with  infernal  glee  over  the  contemplation  of  the  sure 
damnation  of  the  heathen.  '*  At  that  greatest  of  all  spectacles,  the  last 
and  eternal  judgment,''  he  says,  "  how  shall  I  admire,  how  laugh,  how 
r^ioe,  how  exult,  when  I  behold  so  many  proud  monarchs  groaning  in 
the  lowest  abyss  of  darkness ;  so  many  magistrates  liquefying  in  fiercer 
flames  than  they  ever  kindled  against  the  Christians ;  so  many  sage  phi- 
losophers blushing  in  red-hot  fires  with  their  deluded  pupils ;  so  many 
tragedians  more  tuneful  in  the  expression  of  their  own  sufferings;  so 
many  dancers  tripping  more  nimbly  from  anguish  than  ever  before  from 
applause."'  Hundreds  of  the  most  accredited  Christian  writers  have 
shown  the  same  fiendish  spirit.    Drexel  the  Jesuit,  preaching  of  Dives, 
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exclaims,  *'  Instead  of  a  lofty  bed  of  down  on  which  he  was  wont  to 
repose  himself,  he  now  lies  frying  in  the  flames ;  his  sparkling  wine  an  1 
delicious  dainties  are  taken  from  him  ;  he  is  burnt  up  with  thirst,  and 
has  nothing  for  his  food  but  smoke  and  sulphur."     Jeremy  Taylor*  say^, 
in  that  discourse  on  the  "  Pains  of  Hell"  where  he  has  lavished  all  the 
stores  of  his  matchless  learning  and  all  the  wealth  of  his  gorgeous  ima- 
gination in  multiplying  and  adorning  the  paraphernalia  of  torture  with 
infinite  accompaniments  of  unendurable  pangs  and  insufferable  abomi- 
nations, *'  We  are  amazed  at  the  inhumanity  of  Phalaris,  who  roasted 
men  in  his  brazen  bull :  this  was  joy  in  respect  of  that  fire  of  hell  which 
penetrates  the  very  entrails  without  consuming  them ;"  "husbands  shall 
see  their  wives,  parents  shall  see  their  children,  tormented  before  their 
eyes;"  "the  bodies  of  the  damned  shall  be  crowded  together  in  hell 
like  grapes  in  a  wine-press,  which  press  one  another  till  they  burst;" 
"every  distinct  sense  and  organ  shall  be  assailed  with  its  own  appro- 
priate and  most  exquisite  sufferings."    Christopher  Love — ^belying  his 
name — says  of  the  damned,  "  Their  cursings  are  their  hymns,  bowlings 
their  tunes,  and  blasphemies  their  ditties."     Calvin  writes,  "Forever 
harassed    with    a   dreadful    tempest,   they  shall   feel   themselves  torn 
asunder  by  an  angry  God,  and  transfixed  and  penetrated  by  mortal 
stings,  terrified  by  the  thunderbolts  of  God,  and  broken  by  the  weight 
of  his  hand,  so  that  to  sink  into  any  gulfs  would  be  more  tolerable  than  to 
stand  for  a  moment  in  these  terrors."   A  living  divine,  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring, 
declares,  "  When  the  omnipotent  and  angry  God,  who  has  access  to  all  the 
avenues  of  distress  in  the  corporeal  frame  and  all  the  inlets  to  agony  in 
the  intellectual  constitution,  undertakes  to  punish,  he  will  convince  the 
universe  that  he  does  not  gird  himself  for  the  work  of  retribution  in 
vain;"  "it. will  be  a  gloricms  deed  when  He  who  hung  on  Cdlvary  shall 
cast  those  who  have  trodden  his  blood  under  their  feet,  into  the  furnace 
of  fire,  where  there  shall  be  weeping  and  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth." 
Thousands  of  passages  like  these,  and  even  worse,  might  easily  be  col- 
lected from  Cliristian  authors,  dating   their  utterance  from  the  dajrs 
of  St.  Irenwus,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  who  flamed  against  the  heretics,  to  the 
days  of  Nehomiah  Adams,  Congregational  preacher  of  Boston,  who  says, 
"  It  is  to  bo  feared  tlio  forty-two  children  that  mocked  Elisha  are  now 
in  hell."*     There  is  an  unmerciful  animus  in  them,  a  vindictiveness  of 
thought  and  feeling,  far — oli,  how  far! — removed  from  the  meek  and 
loving  soul  of  Josns,  who  wept  over  Jerusalom,  and  loved  the  "unevan- 
gelical"  young  lawyer  who  was  "  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
and  yearned  towards  the  ])onitent  Poter,  and  from  tlie  tenderness  of  his 
immaculate  purity  said  to  tlic  athilteress,  "Neither  do  I  condemn  thee: 
go,  and  .sin  no  more."     There  are  some  sectarians  in  whom  the  arbitrary 
narrowness,  fierceness,  and  rigidity  of  their  received  creeds  have  so  de- . 
moralized  and  hardened  conscience  and  sensibility  in  their  native  healthy 
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directions,  and  artificially  inflamed  them  in  diseased  channels,  that  we 
verily  believe,  if  the  decision  of  the  eternal  destiny  of  the  human  race 
were  placed  in  their  hands,  they  would  with  scarcely  a  twinge  of  pain — 
perhaps  some  of  them  even  with  a  horrid  satisfaction  and  triumph — doom 
all  except  their  own  dogmatic  coterie  to  hell.  They  are  bound  to  do  so. 
They  profess  to  know  infallibly  that  God  will  do  so :  if,  therefore,  the 
case  being  in  their  arbitration,  they  would  decide  differently,  they  thereby 
impeach*  the  action  of  God,  confess  his  decrees  irreconcilable  with  reason 
and  justice,  and  set  up  their  own  goodness  as  superior  to  his.  Burnet 
has  preserved  the  plea  of  Bloody  Mary,  which  was  in  these  words: — "As 
the  souls  of  heretics  are  hereafter  to  be  eternally  burning  in  hell,  there 
can  be  nothing  more  proper  than  for  me  to  imitate  the  Divine  vengeance 
by  burning  them  on  earth."  Thanks  be  to  the  infinite  Father  that  our 
&te  is  in  his  hands,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  bigots, — 

**  ThoM  pwndo  Privy-GonnciUora  of  Qod, 

Who  write  down  Judguienta  with  a  pen  hard  nibb'd: 
Uihere  of  Beelzebub's  black  rod, 

OommendiDg  sinDers,  not  to  ice  thick>ilbb*d. 
Bat  endless  flames  to  scorch  them  op  like  flax, — 

Tet  sore  of  lieaven  themselTes,  as  if  they'd  cribb'd 
The  impressioa  of  8t.  Peter's  keys  in  wax  I** 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  doctrine  and  its  awful  concomitants, 
though  once  promulgated,  are  now  nearly  obsolete.  It  is  true  that,  in 
thinking  minds  and  generous  hearts,  they  are  getting  to  be  repudiated. 
But  by  no  means  is  it  so  in  the  recognised  formularies  of  the  established 
Churches  and  in  the  teacliings  of  the  popular  clergy.  All  through  the 
Gentile  world,  wherever  there  is  a  prevailing  religion,  the  threats  and 
horrors  of  a  fearful  doctrine  of  hell  are  still  brandished  over  the  trem- 
bling or  careless  multitudes.  In  Christendom,  the  authoritative  announce- 
ment of  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches,  and  the  public  creeds  confessed 
by  every  communicant  of  all  the  denominations,  save  two  or  three  which 
are  comparatively  insignificant  in  numbers,  show  that  the  doctrine  is  yet 
held  without  mitigation.  The  Bishop  of  Toronto,  only  a  year  or  two  ago, 
published  the  authoritative  declaration  that  "every  child  of  humanity, 
except  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  from  the  first  moment  of  conception  a  child 
of  wrath,  hated  by  the  blessed  Trinity,  belonging  to  Satan,  and  doomed 
to  hell*/'  Indeed,  the  doctrine,  in  its  whole  naked  and  frightful  extent, 
ii»  necessarily,  in  strict  logic,  an  integral  part  of  the  great  system  of 
the  jKjpular  Cliristianity, — tliat  is,  Christianity  as  falsely  interpreted, 
paganized,  and  scholasticized.  For  if  by  the  sin  of  Adam  the  entire 
race  were  totally  depraved  and  condemned  to  a  hopeless  hell,  and  only 
thase  can  be  saved  who  personally  appropriate  by  a  realizing  faith  the 
benefits  of  the  subsequent  artifice  carried  out  in  the  atoning  blood  of  the 
.  incarnate  God,  certainly  the  extremest  advocate  of  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning hell  has  not  exceeded  the  truth,  and  cannot  exceed  it.  All  the 
necessities  of  logic  rebuke  the  tame-hearted  thcolog\aTi&,  aad  \gc^dX.  k»r 
gustine's,  great  Calvin's,  ghost  walks  unapproaclied  amoii^  tYiesoi)  ^r!|\xi<^ 
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out  that  they  are  slow  and  inefficient  in  describing  the  enormous  sweep 
of  the  inherited  penalty!  Many  persons  who  have  not  taken  pains  to 
examine  the  subject  suppose  that  the  horrifying  descriptions  given  by 
Christian  authors  of  the  state  and  sufferings  of  the  lost  were  not  intended 
to  be  literally  received,  but  were  meant  as  figures  of  speech,  highly- 
wrought  metaphors  calculated  to  alarm  and  impress  with  physical  em- 
blems corresponding  only  to  moral  and  spiritual  realities.  The  progress 
of  thought  and  refinement  has  made  it  natural  that  recourse  should 
often  be  had  to  such  an  explanation ;  but  unquestionably  it  is  a  mistake. 
The  annals  of  theology,  both  dogmatic  and  homiletic,  from  the  time  of 
the  earliest  Fathers  till  now,  abound  in  detailed  accounts  of  the  future 
punishment  of  the  wicked,  whereof  the  context,  the  train  of  thought, 
and  all  the  intrinsic  characteristics  of  style  and  coherence,  do  not  leave 
a  shadow  of  doubt  that  they  were  written  as  faithful,  though  inadequate, 
accounts  of  facts.  The  Cliurch,  the  immense  bulk  of  Christendom,  has 
in  theory  always  regarded  hell  and  its  dire  concomitants  as  material 
facts,  and  not  as  merely  spiritual  experiences.  Tertullian  says,  "The 
damned  burn  eternally  without  consuming,  as  the  volcanoes,  which  are 
vents  from  the  stored  subterranean  fire  of  hell,  burn  forever  without 
wasting."*  Cyprian  declares  that  "the  wretched  bodies  of  the  condenmed 
shall  simmer  and  blaze  in  those  living  fires."  Augustine  argues  at  great 
length  and  with  ingenious  varieties  of  reasoning  to  show  how  the  mate- 
rial bodies  of  the  damned  may  withstand  annihilation  in  everlasting 
fire.*  Similar  assertions,  which  cannot  be  figuratively  explained,  are 
made  by  Irenoeus,  Jerome,  Athanasius,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventura, 
Gerson,  Bernard,  and  indeed  by  almost  all  the  Christian  writers.  Origen. 
who  was  a  Platonist,  and  a  heretic  on  many  points,  was  severely  con- 
demned for  saying  that  the  fire  of  hell  was  inward  and  of  the  conscience, 
rather  than  outward  and  of  the  body.  For  the  strict  materiality  of  the 
fire  of  hell  we  might  adduce  volumes  of  authorities  from  nearly  every 
province  of  the  Church.  Dr.  Barrow  asserts  that  "our  bodies  will  be 
afflicted  continually  by  a  sulphureous  flame,  piercing  the  inmost  sinews." 
John  Whitaker  thinks  "the  bodies  of  the  damned  will  be  all  salted  with 
fire,  so  tempered  and  prepared  as  to  burn  the  more  fiercely  and  yet  never 
consume."  Jeremy  Taylor  teaches  that  "this  temporal  fire  is  but  a 
painted  fire  in  respect  of  that  penetrating  and  real  fire  in  hell."  Jona- 
than Edwards  soberly  and  believingly  writes  thus: — "The  world  will 
probably  be  converted  into  a  great  lake  or  liquid  globe  of  fire, — a  vast 
ocean  of  fire,  in  which  the  wicked  shall  be  overwhelmed,  which  will 
always  be  in  tempest,  in  which  they  shall  be  tost  to  and  fro,  having  no 
rest  day  or  night,  vast  waves  or  billows  of  fire  continually  rolling  over 
their  heads,  of  which  they  shall  forever  be  full  of  a  quick  sense  within 
and  without:  their  heads,  their  eyes,  their  tongues,  their  hands,  their 
feet,  their  loins,  and  their  vitals  shall  forever  be  full  of  a  glowing,  melting 
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fire,  fierce  enough  to  melt  the  very  rocks  and  elements;  and  also  they 
shall  eternally  be  full  of  the  most  quick  and  lively  sense  to  feel  the 
torments ;  not  for  one  minute,  nor  for  one  day,  nor  for  one  age,  nor  for 
two  ages,  nor  for  a  hundred  ages,  nor  for  ten  thousands  of  millions  of 
ages  one  after  another,  but  for  ever  and  ever,  without  any  end  at  all,  and 
never,  never  be  delivered.*'^  Calvin  says,  "Iterum  qu«ero,  uude  factum 
est,  ut  tot  gentes  una  cum  liberie  eorum  infantihus  eetemfe  morti  involveret 
lapsus  Adee  absque  remedio,  nisi  quia  Deo  ita  visum  est?  Decretum 
liorribile  fateor/'^  Outraged  humanity  before  the  contemplation  cries, 
"OGod,  horror  hath  overwhelmed  me,  for  thou  art  represented  as  an 
omniix)tent  Fiend/'  It  is  not  the  Father  of  Christ,  but  his  Antagonist, 
whose  face  glares  down  over  such  a  scene  as  that !  The  above  diabolical 
passage — at  the  recital  of  which  from  the  pulpit,  Edwards's  biographers 
tell  us,  "whole  congregations  shuddered  and  simultaneously  rose  to  their 
feet,  smiting  their  breasts,  weeping  and  groaning'' — ^is  not  the  arbitrary 
exaggeration  of  an  individual,  but  a  fair  representation  of  the  actual 
tenets  and  vividly  held  faith  of  the  Puritans.  It  is  also,  in  all  its  uncom- 
promising literality,  a  direct  and  inevitable  part  of  the  system  of  doc- 
trine which,  with  insignificant  exceptions,  professedly  prevails  throughout 
Christendom  at  this  hour.  We  know  most  persons  will  hesitate  at  this 
statement ;  but  let  them  look  at  the  logic  of  the  case  in  the  light  of  its 
history,  and  they  must  admit  the  correctness  of  the  assertion.  Weigh 
the  following  propositions,  the  accuracy  of  which  no  one,  we  suppose, 
will  question,  and  it  will  appear  at  once  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
avoiding  the  conclusion. 

First,  it  is  the  established  doctrine  of  Christendom  that  no  one  can  be 
saved  without  a  supernatural  regeneration,  or  sincere  faith  in  the  vicari- 
ous atonement,  or  valid  reception  of  sacramental  grace  at  the  hands  of  a 
priest,— conditions  which  it  is  not  possible  that  one  in  a  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  whole  human  race  has  fulfilled.  Secondly,  it  is  the  esta- 
blished doctrine  of  Christendom  that  there  will  be  a  general  day  of 
judgment,  when  all  men  will  be  raised  in  the  same  bodies  which  they 
originally  occupied  on  earth,  when  Christ  and  his  angels  will  visibly 
descend  from  heaven,  separate  the  elect  from  the  reprobate,  summon 
the  sheep  to  the  blissful  pastures  on  the  right  hand,  but 

"Proclaim 
Tlie  flocka  of  goftti  to  folds  of  flame.'' 

The  world  is  to  be  burnt  up,  and  the  damned,  restored  to  their  bodies, 
are  to  be  driven  into  the  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  them.  The  resur- 
rection of  the  body, — still  held  in  all  Christendom, — taken  in  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  associated  scheme,  necessitates  the  belief  in  the 
materiality  of  the  torments  of  hell.  That  eminent  living  divine.  Dr. 
Gai^iner  Spring,  says,  "  The  souls  of  all  who  have  died  in  their  sins  are 
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in  hell;  and  there  their  bodies  too  will  be  after  the  resurrection."* 
Mr.  Spurgeon  also,  in  his  grjiphic  and  fearful  sermon  on  the  **  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Dead,"  uses  the  following  language: — **  When  thou  diest,  tby 
soul  will  be  tormented  alone ;  that  will  be  a  hell  for  it :  but  at  the  day 
of  judgment  thy  body  will  join  thy  soul,  and  then  thou  wilt  have  twin- 
hells,  thy  soul  sweating  drops  of  blood,  and  thy  body  suffused  with 
agony.  In  fire  exactly  like  that  which  we  have  on  earth  thy  body  will 
lie,  asbestos-like,  forever  unconsumed,  all  thy  veins  roads  for  the  feet  of 
pain  to  travel  on,  every  nerve  a  string  on  which  the  devil  shall  forever 
play  his  diabolical  tune  of  Hell's  Unutterable  Lament !"  And,  if  this 
doctrine  be  true,  no  ingenuity,  however  fertile  in  exp>edients  and  however 
fiendish  in  cruelty,  can  possibly  devise  emblems  and  paint  pictures  half 
terrific  enough  to  present  in  imagination  and  equal  in  moral  impression 
what  the  reality  will  be  to  the  sufferers.  It  is  easy  to  speak  or  hear  the 
word  **  hell  ;**  but  to  analyze  its  significance  and  realize  it  in  a  sensitive  fancy 
is  difficult ;  and  whenever  it  is  done  the  fruit  is  madness,  as  the  bedlams 
of  the  world  are  shrieking  in  testimony  at  this  instant.  The  Revivalist 
preachers,  so  far  from  exaggerating  the  frightful  contents  latent  in  the 
prevalent  dogma  concerning  hell,  have  never  been  able — and  no  man  is 
able — to  do  any  thing  like  justice  to  its  legitimate  deductions.  Edwards 
is  right  in  declaring,  "After  we  have  said  our  utmost  and  thought  our 
utmost,  all  that  we  have  said  and  thought  is  but  a  faini  shadow  of  the 
reality."  Think  of  yourselves,  seized,  just  as  you  are  now,  and  flung 
into  the  roaring,  glowing  furna<;e  of  eternity ;  think  of  such  torture  for 
an  instant,  multiply  it  by  infinity,  and  then  say  if  any  words  can  convey 
the  proper  force  of  impression.  It  is  true  these  intolerable  details  are 
merely  latent  and  unappreciated  by  the  multitude  of  believers;  and 
w-hen  one,  roused  to  fanaticism  by  earnest  contemplation  of  his  creed, 
dares  to  proclaim  its  logical  consequences  and  to  exhort  men  accord- 
ingly, they  shrink,  and  charge  him  with  excess.  But  they  should  beware 
ere  they  repudiate  the  litei-al  horrors  of  the  historic  orthodox  doctrine 
for  any  figurative  and  moral  views  accommodated  to  the  advanced  reason 
and  refinement  of  the  times, — beware  how  such  an  abandonment  of  a 
part  of  their  system  affects  the  rest. 

Give  up  tlie  material  fire,  and  you  lose  the  bodily  resurrection.  Re- 
nounce the  bodily  resurrection,  and  away  goes  the  visible  coming  of 
Christ  to  a  general  judgment.  Abandon  tlie  general  judgment,  and  the 
climacteric  completion  of  the  Churcli-scheme  of  redemption  is  wanting. 
Mar  the  wholeness  of  tlie  redeini)tion-plan,and  farewell  to  the  incarnation 
and  vicarious  atononieiit.  Neglect  the  vicarious  atonement,  and  down 
crumbles  the  hollow  and  broken  shell  of  the  popular  theology  helplessly 
into  its  grave.  The  old  literal  doctrine  of  a  material  hell,  however 
iiwful  its  idea,  as  it  has  been  set  forth  in  flaming  views  and  threats  by 
all  the  accredited   rei^resentatives  of  the  Church,  must  be  uncompro- 
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misingly  clung  to,  else  the  whole  popular  system  of  theology  will  be 
mutilated,  shattered,  and  lost  from  sight.  The  theological  leaders  un- 
derstand this  perfectly  well,  and  for  the  most  part  they  act  accordingly^ 
We  have  now  under  our  hand  numerous  extracts,  from  writings  published 
within  the  last  five  years  by  highly-influential  dignitaries  in  the  different 
denominations,  which  for  frightfulness  of  outline  and  coloring,  and  for 
unshrinking  assertions  of  literality,  will  compare  with  those  already 
quoted.  Especially  read  the  following  description  of  this  kind  from 
John  Henry  Newman: — 

**0h,  terrible  moment  for  the  soul,  when  it  suddenly  finds  itself  at  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ, — when  the  Judge  speaks  and  consigns  it  to  the 
jailers  till  it  shall  pay  the  endless  debt  which  lies  against  it !  *  Impossi- 
ble !  I  a  lost  soul  ?  I  separated  from  hope  and  from  peace  forever  ?  It  is 
not  I  of  whom  the  Judge  so  spake!  There  is  a  mistake  somewhere; 
Christ,  Savior,  hold  thy  hand :  one  minute  to  explain  it !  My  name  is 
Demas :  I  am  but  Demas, — not  Judas,  or  Nicholas,  or  Alexander,  or  Phile- 
tus,  or  Diotrephes.  What!  eternal  pain  for  me?  Impossible!  it  shall  not 
be!'  And  the  poor  soul  struggles  and  wrestles  in  the  grasp  of  the  mighty 
demon  which  has  hold  of  it,  and  whose  every  touch  is  torment.  *  Oh, 
atrocious !'  it  shrieks,  in  agony,  and  in  anger  too, — as  if  the  very  keen- 
ness of  the  infliction  were  a  proof  of  its  injustice.  *  A  second  !  and  a 
third !  I  can  bear  no  more !  Stop,  horrible  fiend !  give  over :  I  am  a  man, 
and  not  such  as  thou !  I  am  not  food  for  thee,  or  sport  for  thee !  I  have 
been  taught  religion ;  I  have  had  a  conscience ;  I  have  a  cultivated 
mind ;  I  am  well  versed  in  science  and  art ;  I  am  a  philosopher,  or  a 
poet,  or  a  shrewd  observer  of  men,  or  a  hero,  or  a  statesman,  or  an 
orator,  or  a  man  of  wit  and  humor.  Nay,  I  have  received  the  grace  of 
the  Redeemer;  I  have  attended  the  sacraments  for  years;  I  have  been  a 
Catholic  from  a  child  ;  I  died  in  communion  with  the  Church :  nothing, 
nothing  which  I  have  ever  been,  which  I  have  ever  seen,  bears  any  re- 
semblance to  thee,  and  to  the  flame  and  stench  which  exhale  from  thee : 
so  I  defy  thee,  and  abjure  thee,  O  enemy  of  man !' 

"  Alas !  poor  soul !  and,  whilst  it  thus  fights  with  that  destiny  which  it 
has  brought  upon  itself  and  those  companions  whom  it  has  chosen,  the 
man's  name  perhaps  is  solemnly  chanted  forth,  and  his  memory  decently 
cherished,  among  his  friends  on  earth.  Men  talk  of  him  from  time  to 
time;  they  appeal  to  his  authority;  they  quote  his  words;  perhaps  they 
even  raise  a  monument  to  his  name,  or  write  his  history.  *So  compre- 
lionsive  a  mind  I  such  a  power  of  throwing  light  on  a  perplexed  subject 
and  bringing  conflicting  ideas  or  facts  into  harmony  !'  \Such  a  speech  it 
Wiw  that  he  made  on  such  and  such  an  occasion :  I  happened  to  be 
prei>ent,  and  never  shall  forgot  it ;'  or,  *  A  great  personage,  whom  some 
of  us  knew  ;'  or,  *  It  was  a  rule  with  a  very  worthy  and  excellent  friend 
of  mine,  now  no  more  ;*  or,  *  Never  was  his  equal  in  society, — so  just  in 
his  remarks,  so  lively,  so  versatile,  so  unobtrusive  ;'  or,  *  ^  gt^iOiV  ^^Xi^xv^- 
factor  to  his  country  and  to  his  kind  ;*  or,  *  His  pbi\osop\i^  so  ^to^o\x\i^? 
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Oh,  vanity  !  vanity  of  vanities!  all  is  vanity!  What  profiteth  it?  What 
profiteth  it  ?  His  soul  is  in  fiell,  O  ye  chiiciren  of  men  !  While  thus  ye  speak, 
Jiis  soul  is  in  the  begituiing  of  those  tonncnts  in  which  his  body  will  soon  have  part, 
and  which  will  never  die  /"*® 

Some  theologians  do  not  hesitate,  even  now,  to  say  that  "in  hell  the 
ix>dies  of  the  damned  shall  be  nealed,  as  we  speak  of  glass,  so  as  to  en- 
dure the  fire  without  being  annihilated  thereby."  "  Made  of  the  nature 
of  salamanders,"  they  shall  be  **  immortal  kept  to  feel  immortal  fire." 
Well  may  we  take  up  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  and  cry  out  of  the  bottom- 
less depths  of  disgust  and  anguish,  "  I  am  overwhelmed  with  horror !" 

Holding  this  abhorrent  mass  of  representations,  so  grossly  carnal  and 
fearful,  up  in  the  free  light  of  to-day,  it  cannot  stand  the  test  of  honest 
and  resolute  inquiry.  It  exists  only  by  timid,  unthinking  sufferance.  It 
is  kept  alive,  among  the  superstitious  vestiges  of  the  outworn  and  out- 
grown post,  only  by  the  power  of  tradition,  authority,  and  custom.  In 
reftitation  of  it  we  shall  not  present  here  a  prolonged  detail  of  learned 
researches  and  logical  processes ;  for  that  would  be  useless  to  those  who 
are  enslaved  to  the  foregone  conclusions  of  a  creed  and  possessed  by 
invulnerable  prejudices,  while  those  who  are  thoughtful  and  candid  can 
make  such  investigations  themselves.  We  shall  merely  state,  in  a  few 
clear  and  brief  propositions,  the  results  in  which  we  suppose  all  free  and 
enlightened  minds  who  have  adequately  studied  the  subject  now  agree, 
leaving  the  reader  to  weigh  these  propositions  for  himself,  with  such 
further  examination  as  inclination  and  opportunity  may  cause  him  to 
bestow  upon  the  matter. 

We  reject  the  common  belief  of  Christians  in  a  hell  which  is  a  local 
prison  of  fire  where  the  wicked  are  to  be  tortured  by  material  instru- 
ments, on  the  following  grounds,  appealing  to  God  for  the  reverential 
sincerity  of  our  convictions,  and  appealing  to  reason  for  their  truth. 
First,  the  supposition  that  hell  is  an  enormous  region  in  the  hollow  of 
the  earth  is  a  remnant  of  ancient  ignorance,  a  fancy  of  poets  who  mag- 
nified the  grave  into  Hades,  a  thought  of  geographers  who  supposed  the 
earth  to  be  flat  and  surrounded  by  a  brazen  expanse  bright  above  and 
black  beneath.  Secondly,  the  soul,  on  leaving  the  body,  is  a  spiritual 
substance,  more  ethereal  than  the  light,  eluding  our  senses  and  all  the 
instruments  of  science.  Therefore,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  cannot  be 
chained  in  a  dungeon,  nor  be  cognizant  of  suffering  from  material  fire  or 
other  physical  infliction,  but  its  woes  must  be  moral  and  inward;  and  the 
figment  that  its  former  fleshly  body  is  to  be  restored  to  it  is  utterly  in- 
credible, being  an  absurdity  in  science,  and  not  affirmed,  as  we  believe,  in 
Scripture.  Thirdly,  the  imagery  of  a  subterranean  hell  of  fire,  brimstone, 
and  undying  worms,  as  used  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  is 
the  same  as  that  drawn  from  heathen  sources  with  modifications  and  em- 
ployed by  the  Pharisees  before  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  disciples ;  and 
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we  must  therefore,  since  neither  Persians  nor  Pharisees  were  inspired, 
either  suppose  that  this  imagery  was  adopted  by  the  apostles  figuratively 
to  convey  moral  truths,  or  else  that  they  were  left,  in  common  with  their 
countrymen,  at  least  partially  under  tlie  dominion  of  the  errors  of  their 
time.  Thus  in  every  alternative  we  deny  that  the  interior  of  the  earth 
is,  or  ever  will  be,  an  abode  of  souls,  full  of  fire,  a  hell  in  which  the 
damned  are  to  be  confined  and  physically  tormented. 

The  elements  of  the  popular  doctrine  of  future  punishment  which  we 
thus  reject  are  the  falsities  contributed  by  superstition  and  the  priestly 
spirit.  The  truths  remaining  in  the  doctrine,  furnished  by  conscience, 
reason,  and  Scripture,  we  will  next  exhibit,  in  order  not  to  dismiss  this 
liead,  on  the  nature  of  future  punishment,  with  negations.  What  is  the 
real  character  of  the  retributions  in  the  future  state?  We  do  not  think 
they  are  necessarily  connected  with  any  peculiar  locality  or  essentially 
dependent  on  any  external  circumstances.  As  Milton  says,  when  speak* 
ing  of  the  best  theologians,  "  To  banish  forever  into  a  local  hell,  whether 
in  the  air,  or  in  the  centre,  or  in  that  uttermost  and  bottomless  gulf  of 
chaos  deeper  from  holy  bliss  than  the  world's  diameter  multiplied,  they 
thought  not  a  punishment  so  proper  and  proportionate  for  God  to  inflict 
a.H  to  punish  sin  with  sin.'' 

God  does  not  arbitrarily  stretch  forth  his  arm,  like  an  enraged  and 
vindictive  man,  and  take  direct  vengeance  on  offenders;  but  by  his  im- 
mutable laws,  permeating  all  beings  and  governing  all  worlds,  evil  is. 
and  brings,  its  own  punishment.  The  intrinsic  substances  and  forces  of 
character  and  their  organized  correlations  with  the  realities  of  eternity, 
the  ruling  principles,  habits,  and  love  of  the  soul,  as  they  stand  affected 
towards  the  world  to  which  they  go, — these  are  the  conditions  on  which 
experience  depends,  herein  is  the  hiding  of  retribution.  "Each  one/* 
as  Oigen  says,  "kindles  the  flame  of  his  own  appropriate  fire."  Sui)erior 
npirits  must  look  on  a  corrupted  human  soul  with  a  sorrow  similar,  though 
infinitely  profounder,  to  that  with  which  the  lapidary  contemplates  a 
splendid  pearl  with  a  dark  flaw  in  its  centre.  The  Koran  says,  "Men 
sleep  while  they  live,  and  when  they  die  they  wake."  The  sudden  in- 
fliction of  pain  in  the  future  state  comes  from  the  sudden  unveiling  of 
secrets,  quickening  of  the  moral  consciousness,  and  exposure  of  the 
naked  bouVs  fitnesses  to  the  spiritual  correspondences  of  its  deserts.  It 
is  said, — 

*<  Death  does 
Away  disgniae :  souIm  see  each  other  clear. 
At  one  glance,  as  two  drops  of  rain  in  air 
mght  look  into  each  other  had  they  life.** 

The  quality  of  the  soul's  character  decides  the  elements  of  the  soul's 
life;  and,  as  this  becomes  known  on  crossing  the  death-drawn  line  of 
futurity,  conscious  retribution  then  arises  in  the  guilty.     This  is  a  retri- 
bution which  is  reasonable,  moral,  imavoidable,  before  wYivcYw  n«^  tca.^ 
well  pause  and  tremble.    The  great  moral  of  it  is  ihat  ^e  «kYiO>3\0L  xloV.  v> 
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much  dread  being  thrust  into  an  eternal  hell  as  we  should  fear  carrying 
a  hell  with  us  when  we  go  into  eternity.  It  is  not  so  bad  to  be  in  hell 
as  to  be  forced  truly  to  say, — 

"  Which  way  I  fly  li  hell ;  myeclf  am  hell.** 

If  these  general  ideas  are  correct,  it  follows — even  as  all  common  sense 
and  reflection  affirm — that  every  real  preparation  for  death  and  for  whut 
is  to  succeed  must  be  an  ingrained  characteristic^  and  cannot  consist  in  a 
mere  opinion^  moal,  or  act.  Here  we  strike  at  one  of  the  shallowest  error?, 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  rooted  superstitions,  of  the  world. 
Throughout  the  immense  kingdoms  of  the  East,  whore  the  Brah manic 
and  Buddhist  religions  hold  sway  over  six  hundred  millions  of  men,  the 
notion  of  yadasanna — that  is,  the  merit  instantaneously  obtained  when 
at  the  point  of  death — fully  prevails.  Thoy  supjwse  that  in  that  moment, 
regardless  of  their  former  lives  and  of  their  present  characters,  by  bring- 
ing the  mind  and  the  heart  into  certain  momentary  states  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  meditating  on  certain  objects  or  repeating  certain  sacred 
words,  they  can  suddenly  obtain  exemption  from  punishment  in  their 
next  life."  The  notion  likewise  obtains  almost  universall}-  among  Cliris- 
tians,  incredible  as  it  may  seem.  With  the  Romanists,  who  are  three- 
fourths  of  the  Christian  world,  it  is  a  most  prominent  doctrine,  ever>- 
where  vohomently  proclaimed  and  acted  on:  that  is  the  meaning  of  the 
sacrament  of  extreme  unction,  where])y,  on  submission  to  the  Church 
and  confession  to  a  priest,  the  venal  sins  of  the  dying  man  are  forgiven, 
purgatory  avoided,  and  heaven  made  sure.  The  ghost  of  the  King  of 
Denmark  complains  most  of  the  unwarned  suddenness  of  his  murder, — 
not  of  the  murder  itself,  but  of  its  suddenness,  which  left  him  no  oppor- 
tunity to  save  his  soul: — 

".Sl»H>|)ing,  was  I  bj-  a  bi-othcr's  hand 
Cut  off  cvon  in  tlio  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
T^nhoiisolM.  tlisapijointod,  unancrd; 
No  reckoning  nindo,  but  »oni  to  my  account 
Witli  all  my  iniiKTfectious  on  my  head." 

Hamlet,  urged  by  supernatural  solicit ings  to  vengeance,  finds  his 
murderous  uncle  on  his  knees  at  prayer.  Stealing  behind  him  with 
drawn  sword,  he  is  about  to  strike  the  fatal  blow,  when  the  thought 
occurs  to  him  that  the  guilty  man,  if  killed  when  at  his  devotions,  would 
surely  go  to  heaven :  and  so  he  refrains  until  a  different  opportunity. 
For  to  send  to  heaven  the  villain  who  had  slain  his  father, — 

"That  would  l)o  hire  and  fsilnry,  not  rpvengo. 
He  took  ray  father  grossly  full  of  bread, 
With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush  m  May; 
And  how  his  audit  stnndn  who  knows  save  Ilea  Ten? 
But,  in  our  circumstance  and  course  of  thought, 
Tis  heavy  with  him.    And  am  I  then  revenged 
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To  Uke  him  in  the  purging  of  bia  aool, 

When  he  is  fit  fuid  seaaon'd  for  his  passage? 

No;  but  when  he  is  drunk,  asleep,  enraged. 

Or  in  the  incestuous  pleasures  of  his  bed, 

At  gaming,  swearing,  or  about  some  act 

That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in*t : 

Then  trip  him.  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  heaven. 

And  that  his  soul  may  be  as  damn*d  and  black 

As  hell,  whereto  it  goes." 

This,  though  poetry,  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  mediseval  faith  held 
by  all  Christendom  in  sober  prose.  The  same  train  of  thought  latently 
underlies  the  feelings  of  most  Protestants  too,  though  it  is  true  any  one 
would  now  shrink  from  expressing  it  with  such  frankness  and  horrible 
gusto.  But  what  else  means  the  minute  morbid  anatomy  of  death-beds, 
the  prurient  curiosity  to  know  how  the  dying  one  bore  himself  in  the 
solemn  passage?  How  commonly,  if  one  dies  without  physical  anguish, 
and  with  the  artificial  exultations  of  a  fanatic,  rejoiceful  auguries  are 
drawn!  if  he  dies  in  physical  suffering,  and  with  apparent  regret,  a 
gloomy  verdict  is  rendered!  It  is  superstition,  absurdity,  and  injustice, 
all.  Not  the  accidental  physical  conditions,  not  the  transient  emotions, 
with  which  one  passes  from  the  earth,  can  decide  his  fate,  but  the  real 
good  or  evil  of  his  soul,  the  genuine  fitness  or  unfitness  of  his  soul,  his 
souFs  inherent  merits  of  bliss  or  bale.  There  is  no  time  nor  power  in 
the  instant  of  death,  by  any  magical  legerdemain,  to  turn  away  the  im- 
pending retributions  of  wickedness  and  guilt.  What  is  right,  within  the 
conditions  of  Infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  will  be  done  in  spite  of  all 
traditional  juggles  and  spasmodic  spiritual  attitudinizations.  What  can 
it  avail  that  a  most  vile  and  hardened  wretch,  when  dying,  convulsed 
with  fright  and  possessed  with  superstition,  compels,  or  strives  to  compel, 
a  certain  sentiment  into  his  soul,  conjures,  or  tries  to  conjure,  his  mind 
into  the  relation  of  belief  towards  a  certain  ancient  and  abstract  dogma? 

"  Yet  I've  noon  men  who  meant  not  ill. 
Compelling  doctrine  out  of  death. 
With  hell  and  heaven  acutely  poised 
Upon  the  turning  of  a  breath." 

Cruelly  racking  the  soul  with  useless  probes  of  theological  questions 
and  statements,  they  stand  by  the  dying  to  catch  the  words  of  his  last 
breath,  and,  in  perfect  consistence  with  their  faith,  they  pronounce  sen- 
tence accordingly.  If,  as  the  pallid  lips  faintly  close,  they  hear  the 
magic  words,  "I  put  my  trust  in  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ,"  up  goes 
the  soul  to  heaven.  If  they  hear  the  less  stereotyped  words,  "I  have 
trie<l  to  do  as  well  as  I  could :  I  hope  God  will  be  merciful  towards  me 
and  receive  me,"  down  goes  the  soul  to  hell.  Strange  and  cruel  super- 
stition, that  imagines  God  to  act  towards  men  only  according  to  the  eva- 
nescent temper  and  technical  phrase  with  which  they  leave  the  world! 
The  most  popular  English  preacher  of  the  present  day,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  after  referring  to  the  fable  that  those  befoTO  vfYvorcv  "^et^cvs* 
held  the  head  of  Medusa  were  turned  into  stone  in  tVie  verj  o«ftX.  «bxA 
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posture  of  the  moment  when  they  saw  it,  says,  "  Death  is  such  a  power. 
What  I  am  when  death  is  held  before  me,  that  I  must  be  forever.  When 
my  spirit  goes,  if  God  finds  me  hymning  his  praise,  I  shall  hymn  it  in 
heaven:  doth  he  find  me  breathing  out  oaths,  I  shall  follow  up  those 
oaths  in  hell.     An  I  dic^  so  shall  I  live  eternally  V^^^ 

No :  the  true  preparation  for  death  and  the  invisible  realm  of  souls  is 
not  the  eager  adoption  of  an  opinion,  the  hurried  assumption  of  a  mood, 
or  the  frightened  performance  of  an  outward  act:  it  is  the  patient 
culture  of  the  mind  with  truth,  the  pious  purification  of  the  heart  with 
disinterested  love,  the  consecrated  training  of  the  life  in  holiness,  the 
growth  of  the  soul  in  habits  of  righteousness,  faith,  and  chcoity,  the 
organization  of  divine  principles  into  character.  Every  real  preparation 
of  the  soul  for  death  must  be  a  characteristic  rightly  related  to  the  im- 
mortal realities  to  which  death  is  the  introduction  of  the  soul.  An  evil 
soul  is  not  thrust  into  a  physical  and  fiery  hell,  fenced  in  and  roofed  over 
from  the  universal  common ;  but  it  is  revealed  to  itself,  and  consciously 
enters  on  retributive  relations.  In  the  spiritual  world,  whither  all  go  at 
death,  we  suppose  that  like  perceives  like,  and  thus  are  they  saved  or 
damned,  having,  by  the  natural  attraction  and  elective  seeing  of  their 
virtues  or  vices,  the  beatific  vision  of  God,  or  the  horrid  vision  of  iniquity 
and  terror. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  God  is  a  bounded  personal  shape  bo  vast  as 
to  fill  the  entire  circuits  of  the  creation.  Spirit  transcends  the  categories 
of  body,  and  it  is  absurd  to  apply  the  language  of  finite  things  to  the 
illimitable  One,  except  symbolically.  When  we  die,  we  do  not  sink  or 
soar  away  to  the  realm  of  spirits,  but  are  consciously  in  it,  at  once,  every- 
where; and  the  resulting  experience  will  depend  on  the  prevailing  ele- 
ments, regnant  principles,  and  chief  habits  of  our  moral  being, — in  a 
word,  on  our  charact<*rs.  If  we  are  really  bad,  our  badness  is  our  con- 
demnation and  banishment  from  God;  if  we  are  really  good,  our  good- 
ness is  our  acquittal  and  union  with  God.  Take  a  soul  that  is  with  the 
rottenness  of  depravity  all  saturated,  into  the  core  of  heaven,  and  it  b 
in  the  heart  of  hell  still.  Take  a  soul  that  is  of  divine  realities  all  com- 
pact, to  the  very  bottom  of  hell,  and  heaven  is  with  it  there. 

Man !  thou  art  treading  upon  eternity,  and  infinitude  is  all  around 
thee.  The  path  of  thy  steps  is  broad  and  perilous,  or  narrow  and  safe, 
and  death  is  just  before  thee.  Pass,  as  soon  thou  shalt,  that  great  crisis, 
and  then,  according  as  thou  art  in  thyself,  either  the  justice  of  the  im- 
movable Judge  will  accost  thy  trembling  spirit  and  say,  "  Depart  from 
me:  I  know  thee  not,"  or  else  the  love  of  the  yearning  Father  will  meet 
thine  unencumbered  soul  and  say,  "Son,  thou  art  ever  with  me,  and  all 
that  I  have  is  thine.*'  * 

Having  thus  considered  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  future  punish* 
ments,  it  now  remains  to  discuss  the  question  concerning  their  duration. 
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The  fact  of  a  just  and  varied  future  punishment  we  firmly  helieve  in. 
The  precise  methods  of  it,  or  degrees  of  its  continuance,  we  think  are 
concealed  from  the  present  knowledge  of  man.  These  details  we  do  not 
profess  to  be  able  to  settle  much  or  any  thing  about.  We  have  but  three 
general  convictions  on  the  subject.  First,  that  these  punishments  will 
be  experienced  in  accordance  with  those  righteous  and  inmost  laws  which 
indestructibly  express  the  mind  of  God  and  rule  the  universe,  and  will  not 
be  vindictively  inflicted  through  arbitrary  external  penalties.  Secondly, 
that  they  will  be  accurately  tempered  to  the  just  deserts  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  individual  sufferers.  And  thirdly,  that  they  will  be  alle- 
yiated,  remedial,  and  limited,  not  unmitigated,  hopeless,  and  endless. 

Upon  the  first  of  these  thoughts  perhaps  enough  has  already  been 
said,  and  the  second  and  third  may  be  discussed  together.  Our  business, 
therefore,  in  the  remainder  of  this  dissertation,  is  to  disprove,  if  truth 
in  the  hands  of  reason  and  conscience  will  enable  us  to  disprove,  the 
popular  dogma  which  asserts  that  the  state  of  the  condemned  departed 
is  a  state  of  compUU  damnation  absolutely  eternal.  Against  that  form  of  repre- 
senting future  punishment  which  makes  it  unlimited  by  conceiving  the 
destiny  of  the  soul  to  be  an  eternal  progress,  in  which  their  initiative 
steps  of  good  or  evil  in  this  life  place  different  souls  under  advantages 
or  disadvantages  never  relatively  to  be  lost,  we  have  nothing  to  object. 
It  is  reasonable,  in  unison  with  natural  law,  and  not  frightful.^  But  we 
are  to  deal,  if  we  fairly  can,  a  refutation  against  the  doctrine  of  an 
iniense  endless  misery  for  the  wicked,  as  that  doctrine  is  prevailingly  taught 
and  received. 

The  advocates  of  eternal  damnation  primarily  plant  themselves  upon 
the  Christian  Scriptures,  and  say  that  there  the  voice  of  an  infallible  in- 
spiration from  heaven  asserts  it.  First  of  all,  let  us  examine  this  ground, 
and  see  if  they  do  not  stand  there  only  upon  erroneous  premis^  sus- 
tained by  prejudices.  In  the  beginning,  then,  we  submit  to  candid  minds 
that,  if  the  literal  eternity  of  future  torment  be  proclaimed  in  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  revelation  contained  in  that  volume ; 
it  is  not  a  truth  revealed  by  inspiration ;  and  that  we  maintain  for  this 
reason.  The  same  representations  of  the  everlasting  duration  of  future 
punishment  in  hell,  the  same  expressions  for  an  unlin>ited  duration, 
which  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  were  previously  employed  by  the 
Hindus,  Greeks,  and  Pharisees,  who  were  not  inspired,  but  must  have 
drawn  the  doctrine  from  fallible  sources.  Now,  to  say  the  least,  it  is  as 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  expressions,  when  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  were  employed  by  the  Saviour  and  the  evangelists  in  con- 
formity with  the  prevailing  thought  and  customary  phraseology  of  their 
time,  as  to  conclude  that  they  were  derived  from  an  unerring  inspiration. 
The  former  is  a  natural  and  reasonable  inference ;  the  latter  is  a  gratui- 
tous hypothesis  for  which  we  have  never  heard  of  any  evidence.    If  its 
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advocates  will  honestly  attempt  really  to  prove  it,  we  are  convinced  they 
will  be  forced  to  renounce  it.  The  only  way  they  continue  to  hold  it  ii 
by  taking  it  for  granted.  If,  therefore,  the  strict  eternity  of  future  woe  be 
declared  in  the  New  Testament,  we  regard  it  not  as  a  part  of  the  inspired 
utterance  of  Jesus,  but  as  an  error  which  crept  in  among  oth^»  from 
the  surrounding  notions  of  a  benighted  pagan  age. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  we  do  not  admit  by  any  means  that  the  literal 
eternity  of  future  damnation  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  deny  such  an  assertion,  for  several  reasons.  First,  we  aigue 
from  the  usage  of  language  be/ore  the  New  Testament  was  written.  The 
Egyptians,  Hindus,  Greeks,  often  make  most  emphatic  use  of  phrases  de- 
claring the  eternal  sufferings  of  the  wicked  in  hell ;  but  they  must  have 
meant  by  "eternaP'  only  a  very  long  time,  because  a  fundamental  portion 
of  the  great  system  of  thought  on  which  their  religions  rested  was  the 
idea  of  recurring  epochs,  sundered  by  inmiense  periods  statedly  arriv- 
ing, when  all  things  were  restored,  the  hells  and  heavens  vanished 
away,  and  God  was  all  in  all.  If  the  representations  of  the  eternal 
punishment  of  the  wicked,  mode  before  the  New  Testament  was  written, 
were  not  significant,  with  metaphysical  severity,  of  an  eternity  of  dura- 
tion, but  only,  with  popular  looseness,  of  an  extremely  long  period,  the 
same  may  be  true  of  the  similar  expressions  found  in  that  record. 

Secondly,  we  argue  from  the  usage  of  language  in  and  qfter  the  New 
Testament  age.  The  critics  have  collected,  as  any  one  desirous  may 
easily  find,  and  as  every  theological  scholar  well  knows,  scores  of  instances 
from  the  writings  of  authors  contemporary  with  Girist  and  his  apostles, 
and  succeeding  them,  where  the  Greek  word  for  "  eternal"  is  used  popu- 
larly, not  strictly,  in  a  rhetorical,  not  in  a  philosophical,  sense,  not  de- 
noting a  duration  literally  endless,  but  one  very  prolonged.  In  all  Oreek 
literature  the  word  is  undoubtedly  used  in  a  careless  and  qualified  sense 
at  least  a  hundred  times  where  it  is  used  once  with  its  close  etymological 
force.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  corresponding  Hebrew  term.  The 
writer  of  the  "  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,"  at  the  close  of  every 
chapter,  describing  the  respective  patriarch's  death,  says,  ''he  slept  the 
eternal  sleep,"  though  by  "eternal"  he  can  only  mean  a  duration  reach- 
ing to  the  time  of  the  resurrection,  as  plainly  appears  from  the  context 
lamblichus  speaks  of  "  an  eternal  eternity  of  eternities.""*  Origen,  and 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  others,  the  fact  of  whose  belief  in  final  universal 
salvation  no  one  pretends  to  deny,  do  not  hesitate  with  earnestness  and 
frequency  to  afiirm  the  "eternal"  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  helL 
Now,  if  the  contemporaries  of  the  evangelists,  and  their  successors,  often 
used  the  word  "  eternal"  popularly,  in  a  figurative,  limited  sense,  then  it 
may  be  so  employed  when  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  in  connection 
with  the  future  pains  of  the  bad. 

Thirdly,  we  argue  from  the  phraseology  and  other  peculiarities  of  the 
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representation  of  the  future  woe  of  the  condemned,  given  in  the  New 
Testament  itself,  that  its  authors  did  not  consciously  intend  to  proclaim 
the  rigid  endlessness  of  that  woe.'^  "  These  shall  go  away  into  everlastr 
ing  punishment/'  Since  the  word  "  everlasting''  was  often  used  simply  to 
denote  a  long  period,  what  right  has  any  one  to  declare  that  here  it 
must  mean  an  absolutely  unending  duration  ?  How  does  any  one  know 
that  the  mind  of  Jesus  dialectuxUly  grasped  the  metaphysical  notion  of  eternity 
and  deliberately  intended  to  express  it  ?  Certainly  the  intrinsic  proba- 
bilities are  all  the  other  way.  Such  a  conclusion  is  hardly  compatible 
with  the  highly  tropical  style  of  speech  employed  throughout  the  dis- 
course. Besides,  had  he  wished  to  convey  the  overwhelming  idea  that 
the  doom  of  the  guilty  would  be  strictly  irremediable,  their  anguish 
literally  infinite,  would  he  not  have  taken  pains  to  say  so  in  definite, 
guarded,  explained,  unmistakable  terms  ?  He  might  easily,  by  a  precise 
prosaic  utterance,  by  explanatory  circumlocutions,  have  placed  that 
thought  beyond  possibility  of  mistake. 

Fourthly,  we  have  an  intense  conviction  not  only  that  the  leaving  of 
such  a  doctrine  by  the  Savior  in  impenetrable  obscurity  and  uncertainty 
is  irreconcilable  with  the  supposition  of  his  deliberately  holding  it  in 
his  belief,  but  also  that  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  itself  is  utterly  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  very  essentials  of  his  teachings  and  spirit,  his  inmost 
convictions  and  life.  He  taught  the  infinite  and  unchangeable  goodness 
of  God :  confront  the  doctrine  of  endless  misery  with  the  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son.  He  taught  the  doctrine  of  imconquerable  forgiveness, 
without  apparent  qualification:  bring  together  the  doctrine  of  never- 
relenting  punishment  and  his  petition  on  the  cross,  **  Father,  forgive 
them."  He  taught  that  at  the  great  judgment  heaven  or  hell  would  be 
allotted  to  men  according  to  their  lives ;  and  the  notion  of  endless  torment 
does  not  rest  on  the  demerit  of  sinful  deeds,  which  is  the  standard  of 
judgment  that  he  holds  up,  but  on  conceptions  concerning  a  totally 
depraved  nature,  a  God  inflamed  with  wrath,  a  vicarious  atonement 
r^ected,  or  some  other  ethnic  tradition  or  ritual  consideration  equally 
foreign  to  his  mind  and  hostile  to  his  heart. 

Fifthly,  if  we  reason  on  the  popular  belief  that  the  letter  of  Scripture 
teaches  only  unerring  truth,  we  have  the  strongest  argument  of  all 
against  the  eternal  hopelessness  of  future  punishment.  The  doctrine  of 
Christ's  descent  to  hell  underlies  the  New  Testament.  We  are  told  that 
after  his  death  "he  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison."  And 
again  we  read  that  "  the  gospel  was  preached  also  to  them  that  are  dead." 
This  New  Testament  idea  was  unquestionably  a  vital  and  important 
feature  in  the  apostolic  and  in  the  early  Christian  belief.  It  necessarily 
implies  that  there  is  probation,  and  that  there  may  be  salvation,  after 
death.     It  is  fatal  to  the  horrid  dogma  which  commands  all  who  enter 
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hell  to  abandon  every  gleam  of  hope,  utterly  and  forever.  The  symbolic 
force  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  descent  and  preaching  in  hell  is  this, — as 
GUder  says  in  his  "  Appearance  of  Christ  among  the  Dead," — that  the 
deepest  and  most  horrible  depth  of  damnation  is  not  too  deep  and  hor- 
rible for  the  pitying  love  which  wishes  to  save  the  lost:  even  into  the 
veriest  depth  of  hell  reaches  down  the  love  of  God,  and  his  beatific  call 
sounds  to  the  most  distant  distances.  There  is  no  outermost  darkness 
to  which  his  heavenly  and  all-conquering  light  cannot  shine.  The  \xKjk 
which  teaches  that  Christ  went  even  into  hell  itself,  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost,  does  not  teach  that  irom  the  instant  of  death  the 
fate  of  the  wicked  is  irredeemably  fixed. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  reach  the  clear  conclusion  that  the  Christian 
Scriptures  do  not  really  declare  the  hopeless  eternity  of  future  punish- 
ment." They  speak  popularly,  not  scientifically, — speak  in  metaphors 
which  cannot  be  analyzed  and  reduced  to  metaphysical  precision.  The 
subject  is  left  with  fearful  warnings  in  an  impressive  obscurity.  There 
we  must  either  leave  it,  in  awe  and  faith,  undecided ;  or,  if  not  content 
to  do  that,  we  must  examine  and  decide  it  on  other  grounds  than  those 
of  traditional  authority,  and  with  other  instruments  than  those  of  textual 
interpretation. 

Let  us  next  sift  and  weigh  the  arguments  from  reason  by  which  the 
dogma  of  the  eternity  of  future  misery  is  respectively  defended  and 
assailed.  The  advocates  of  it  have  sought  to  support  it  by  four  positions, 
which  are  such  entire  assumptions  that  only  a  word  will  be  requisite  to 
expose  each  of  them  to  logical  rejection.  First,  it  is  said  that  ain  is 
infinite  and  deserves  an  infinite  penalty  because  it  is  an  outrage  against 
an  infinite  being.*^  A  more  absurd  perversion  of  logic  than  this,  a  more 
glaring  violation  of  common  sense,  was  never  perpetrated.  It  directly 
reverses  the  facts  and  subverts  the  legitimate  inference.  Is  the  sin  mea- 
sured by  the  dignity  of  the  lawgiver,  or  by  the  responsibility  of  the  law- 
breaker ?  Does  justice  heed  the  wrath  of  the  offended,  or  the  guilt  of  the 
offender?  As  well  say  that  the  eye  of  man  is  infinite  because  it  looks  out 
into  infinite  space,  as  affirm  that  his  sin  is  infinite  because  committed 
against  an  infinite  God.  That  man  is  finite,  and  all  his  acts  finite,  and 
consequently  not  in  justice  to  be  punished  infinitely,  is  a  plain  statement 
of  fact  which  compels  assent.  All  else  is  empty  quibbling,  scholastic 
jugglery.  The  ridiculousness  of  the  argument  is  amusingly  apparent  as 
presented  thus  in  an  old  Miracle-Play,  wherein  Justice  is  made  to  tell 
Mercy 

**  That  man,  haringe  offended  Ood  who  is  ondlease, 
His  endleMe  pnnchement  therefore  may  neryr 


The  second  device  brought  forward  to  sustain  the  doctrine  in  qoestion 
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is  more  ingenious,  but  equally  arbitrary.  It  is  based  on  the  foreknowledge 
of  God.  He  foresaw  that  the  wicked,  if  allowed  to  live  on  earth  immor- 
tally in  freedom,  would  go  on  forever  in  a  course  of  constant  sin.  They 
were  therefore  constructively  guilty  of  all  the  sin  which  they  would  have 
committed ;  but  he  saved  the  world  the  ravages  of  their  actual  crimes  by 
hurling  them  into  hell  beneath  the  endless  penalty  of  their  latent  infinite 
guilt.  In  reply  to  those  who  argue  thus,  it  is  obvious  to  ask,  whence  did 
they  learn  all  this?  There  is  no  such  scheme  drawn  up  or  hinted  in 
Scripture;  and  surely  it  is  not  within  the  possible  discoveries  of  reason. 
Plainly,  it  is  not  a  known  premise  legitimating  a  result,  not  a  sound  argu- 
ment proving  a  conclusion:  it  is  merely  a  conceit,  devised  to  explain  and 
fortify  a  theory  already  embraced  from  other  considerations.  It  is  an 
imaginative  hypothesis  without  confirmation. 

Thirdly,  it  has  been  said  that  future  punishment  will  be  endless 
because  sin  will  be  so.  The  evil  soul,  growing  ever  more  evil,  getting  its 
habits  of  vice  and  passions  of  iniquity  more  deeply  infixed,  and  sur- 
rounded in  the  infernal  realm  with  all  the  incentives  to  wickedness,  will 
become  confirmed  in  depravity  beyond  all  power  of  cure,  and,  sinning 
forever,  be  necessarily  damned  and  tortured  forever.  The  same  objec- 
tion holds  to  this  argument  as  to  the  former.  Its  premises  are  daring 
assumptions  beyond  the  province  of  our  knowledge.  They  are  assump- 
tions, too,  contrary  to  analogy,  probability,  the  highest  laws  of  humanity, 
and  the  goodness  of  God.  Without  freedom  of  will  there  cannot  be  sin ; 
and  those  who  retain  moral  freedom  may  reform,  cease  to  do  evil  and 
learn  to  do  good.  There  are  invitations  and  opportunities  to  change 
from  evil  to  good  here:  why  not  hereafter?  The  will  is  free  now:  what 
shall  suddenly  paralyze  or  annihilate  that  freedom  when  the  soul  leaves 
the  body?  Why  may  not  such  amazing  revelations  be  made,  such  re- 
generating motives  be  brought  to  bear,  in  the  spiritual  world,  as  will  soften 
the  hardest,  convince  the  stubbornest,  and,  sooner  or  later,  transform 
and  redeem  the  worst?  It  is  true  the  law  of  sinful  habit  is  dark  and 
fearful ;  but  it  is  frequently  neutralized.  The  argument  as  the  support 
of  a  positive  dogma  is  void  because  itself  only  hypothetical. 

Some  have  tried  to  prove  eternal  condemnation  by  an  assumed  necessity 
of  moral  gravitation.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  loose  and  hasty  talk  afloat 
about  the  law  of  affinities  distributing  souls  hereafter  in  fitted  companies. 
Similar  characters  will  spontaneously  come  together.  The  same  qualities 
and  grades  of  sympathy  will  coalesce,  the  unlike  will  fly  apart.  And 
so  all  future  existence  will  be  arranged  in  circles  of  dead  equality  on 
stagnant  levels  of  everlasting  hopelessness  of  change.  The  law  of  spiritual 
attraction  is  no  such  force  as  that,  produces  no  such  results.  It  is  broken 
up  by  contrasts,  changes,  multiplicity  of  other  interacting  forces.  We 
are  not  only  drawn  by  affinity  to  those  like  ourselves,  but  often  still  more 
powerfully,  with  rebuking  and  redeeming  effect,  to  those  above  us  that  we 
may  become  like  them,  to  those  beneath  us  that  v^e  ma^  pW*'^  ttxA V^^ 
them.    The  law  of  a&mty  ia  not  in  moral  beings  a  suapVe  iotc^  u<eKs«wsw- 
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tating  an  endless  uniformity  of  state,  but  a  complex  of  forces,  sometimes 
mingling  the  unlike  by  stimulants  of  wedded  similarity  and  contrast  to 
bless  and  advance  all,  now  punishing,  now  rewarding,  but  ever  finally  in- 
tended to  rodc^em.  Reasoning  by  sound  analogy,  the  heavens  and  hells 
of  the  future  state  are  not  monotonous  circles  each  filled  with  mutually 
reflecting  personalities,  but  one  fenceless  spiritual  world  of  distinctive, 
ever-Varying  degrees,  sympathetic  and  contrasted  life,  circulating  fresh- 
ness, variety  of  attractions  and  repulsions,  divine  advancement. 

Finally,  it  is  maintained  by  many  that  endless  misery  is  the  fate  of  the 
reprobate  because  such  is  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God.  This  is  no 
argument,  but  a  desperate  assertion.  It  virtually  confesses  that  the  doc- 
trine cannot  be  defended  by  reason,  but  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  province 
of  wilful  faith.  A  host  of  gloomy  theologians  have  taken  this  ground 
as  the  forlorn  hope  of  their  belief.  The  damned  are  eternally  lost  because 
that  is  the  arbitrary  decree  of  God.  Those  who  thus  abandon  reason  for 
dogmatic  authority  and  trample  on  logic  with  mere  reiterated  assertion 
can  only  be  met  with  the  flat  denial,  such  is  not  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of 
God.  Then,  as  far  as  argument  is  concerned,  the  controversy  ends  where 
it  began.  These  four  hypotheses  include  all  the  attempted  justifications 
of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  misery  that  we  have  ever  seen  offered  from 
the  stand-point  of  independent  thought.  We  submit  that,  considered 
as  proofs,  they  are  utterly  sophistical. 

There  are  three  great  arguments  in  reiutation  of  the  endlessness  of 
future  punishment,  as  that  doctrine  is  commonly  held.  The  first  argu- 
ment is  ethical,  drawn  from  the  laws  of  right ;  the  second  is  theological, 
drawn  from  the  attributes  of  God ;  the  third  is  experimental,  drawn  from 
the  principles  of  human  nature.  We  shall  subdivide  these  and  consider 
them  successively. 

In  the  first  place,  we  maintain  that  the  popular  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment  is  nmjusty  because  it  overlooks  the  differences  in  the  sins  of 
men,  launching  on  all  whom  it  embraces  one  infinite  penalty  of  undis- 
criminating  damnation.  The  consistent  advocates  of  the  doctrine,  the 
boldest  creeds,  unflinchingly  avow  this,  and  defend  it  by  the  plea  that 
every  sin,  however  trivial,  is  equally  an  offence  against  the  law  of  the 
infinite  G^  with  the  most  terrible  crime,  and  equally  merits  an  infinite 
punishment.  Thus,  by  a  metaphysical  quibble,  the  very  basis  of  morals 
is  overturned,  and  the  child  guilty  of  an  equivocation  through  fear  18 
put  on  a  level  with  the  pirate  guilty  of  robbery  and  murder  through  cold- 
blooded avarice  and  hate.  In  a  hell  where  all  are  plunged  in  physical 
fire  for  eternity  there  are  no  degrees  of  retribution,  though  the  degrees 
of  evil  and  demerit  are  as  numerous  and  various  as  the  individuals. 
The  Scriptures  say,  "Every  man  shall  receive  according  to  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body."  some  "shall  bo  beaten  with  many  stripes,"  others 
"with  few  stripes.'* 

The  first  principle  of  justice — exact  discrimination  of  judgment  aooord- 
ing  to  deeds  and  cbaractet — \&  ixiOTi*&txously  violated  and  all  differences 
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blotted  out  by  tbe  common  dogma  of  bell.  A  better  tbougbt  is  sbown 
in  tbe  old  Persian  legend  wbicb  tellB  that  God  once  permitted  Zoroaster 
to  accompany  bim  on  a  visit  to  bell.  Tbe  propbet  saw  many  in  grievous 
torments.  Among  tbe  rest,  be  saw  one  who  was  deprived  of  bis  right 
foot.  Asking  tbe  meaning  of  this,  God  replied,  **  Yonder  sufferer  was  a 
king  who  in  his  whole  life  did  but  one  kind  action.  Passing  once  near 
a  dromedary  which,  tied  up  in  a  state  of  starvation,  was  vainly  striving  to 
reach  some  provender  placed  just  beyond  its  utmost  effort,  the  king 
with  bis  right  foot  compassionately  kicked  tbe  fodder  within  tbe  poor 
beast's  reach.    That  foot  I  placed  in  heaven:  the  rest  of  bim  is  bere.''^' 

Again:  there  is  tbe  grossest  injustice  in  the  first  assumption  or  funda- 
mental ground  on  which  the  theory  we  are  opposing  rests.  That  theory 
does  not  teach  that  men  are  actually  damned  eternally  on  account  of 
their  own  personal  sins,  but  on  account  of  original  sin :  the  eternal  tortures 
of  bell  are  tbe  transmitted  penalty  burled  on  all  the  descendants  of 
Adam,  save  those  who  in  some  way  avoid  it,  in  consequence  of  his  primal 
transgression.  Language  cannot  characterize  with  too  much  severity, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  tbe  injustice,  the  immorality,  involved  in  this  scheme. 
The  belief  in  a  sin,  called  **  arigiyialf'*  entailed  by  one  act  of  one  person 
upon  a  whole  immortal  race  of  countless  millions,  dooming  vast  mi^'orities 
of  them  helplessly  to  a  hopeless  torture-prison,  can  rest  only  on  a  sleep 
of  reason  and  a  delirium  of  conscience.  Such  a  ''  sin''  is  no  sin  at  all ; 
and  any  penalty  inflicted  on  it  would  not  be  tbe  necessary  severity  of  a 
holy  God,  but  a  species  of  gratuitous  vengeance.  For  sin,  by  tbe  very 
essence  of  ethics,  is  tbe  free,  intelligent,  wilful  violation  of  a  law  known 
to  be  right ;  and  every  punishment,  in  order  to  be  just,  must  be  the  suffer- 
ing deserved  by  the  intentional  fault,  the  personal  evil,  of  the  culprit 
himself.  The  doctrine  before  us  reverses  all  this,  and  sends  untold 
myriads  to  hell  forever  for  no  other  sin  than  that  of  simply  having  been 
born  children  of  humanity.  Bom  totally  depraved,  hateful  to  God, 
helpless  through  an  irresistible  proclivity  to  sin  and  an  ineradicable 
aversion  to  evangelical  truth,  and  asked  to  save  themselves,  asked  by  a 
mockery  like  that  of  fettering  men  band  and  foot,  clothing  them  in 
leaden  strait-jackets,  and  then  flinging  them  overboard,  telling  them  not 
to  drown  I    What  justice,  what  justice,  is  there  in  this  ? 

Thirdly,  tbe  profound  injustice  of  this  doctrine  is  seen  in  its  making 
the  alternative  of  so  unutterably  awful  a  doom  hinge  upon  such  trivial 
particulars  and  upon  merely  fortuitous  circumstances.  One  is  born  of 
pious,  orthodox  parents,  another  of  heretics  or  infidels :  with  no  differ- 
ence of  merit  due  to  them,  one  goes  to  heaven,  the  other  goes  to  bell. 
One  happens  to  form  a  friendship  with  an  evangelical  believer,  another 
is  influenced  by  a  rationalist  companion :  tbe  same  fearful  diversity  of 
fate  emniee.  One  is  converted  by  a  single  sermon :  if  be  had  been  ill  that 
day,  or  bad  been  detained  from  church  by  any  other  cause,  bis  fated  bed 

M  WflMn't  ed.  of  MJU'f  flitr.  of  Arltidi  India,  Tol.  i.  p.  4as»,  wAa. 
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would  have  been  made  in  hell,  heaven  closed  against  him  forever.  One 
says,  "  I  believe  in  the  Trinity  of  God,  in  the  Deity  of  Christ;"  and,  dyin?, 
he  goes  to  heaven.  Another  says,  **  I  believe  in  the  Unity  of  God  and  in 
the  humanity  of  Christ:"  he,  dying,  goes  to  hell.  Of  two  children 
snatched  away  by  disease  when  twenty- four  hours  old,  one  has  been 
baptized,  the  other  not:  the  angels  of  heaven  welcome  that,  the  demons 
of  hell  clutch  this.  The  doctrine  of  infant  damnation,  intolerably 
painful  as  it  is,  has  been  proclaimed  thousands  of  times  by  authoritative 
teachers  and  by  large  parties  in  the  Church,  and  is  a  logical  sequence 
from  the  popular  theology.  It  is  not  a  great  many  years  since  people 
"heard,  it  is  said,  the  celebrated  statement  that  "hell  is  paved  with  the 
skulls  of  infants  not  a  span  long!"  Think  of  the  everlasting  bliss  or 
misery  of  a  helpless  infant  depending  on  the  petty  accident  of  whether 
it  was  baptized  or  not !  There  are  hypothetical  cases  like  the  following: 
— If  one  man  had  died  a  year  earlier,  when  he  was  a  saint,  he  would  not 
have  fallen  from  grace,  and  renounced  his  faith,  and  rolled  in  crimes, 
and  sunk  to  hell.  If  another  had  lived  a  year  later,  he  would  have  been 
smitten  with  conviction,  and  would  have  repented,  and  made  his  peace, 
and  gone  to  heaven.  To  the  everlasting  loss  of  each,  an  eternity  of  bliss 
against  an  eternity  of  woe  hung  fatally  poised  on  (he  time  appointed/cr  him  1» 
die.  Oh  how  the  bigoted  pride,  the  exclusive  dogmatism  of  selfstyled 
saints,  self-flatterers  equally  satisfied  of  their  own  election  and  of  the  inac- 
tion of  almost  everybody  else,  ought  to  sink  and  fade  when  they  reflect  on 
the  slight  chances,  mere  chances  of  time  and  place,  by  which  t^e  infinite 
contingency  has  been,  or  is  to  be,  decided !  They  should  heed  the  im- 
pregnable good  sense  and  logic  conveyed  in  the  humane-hearted  poefs 
satirical  humor  when  he  advises  such  persons  to 

''CoDiider  well,  before,  like  Hurlothmmbo, 
They  aim  their  clubs  at  any  creed  on  earth, 
That  by  the  simple  accident  of  birth 
They  might  have  been  high-prie«t«  to  Mumbo  Jvmbo." 

It  is  evidently  but  the  rankest  mockery  of  justice  to  suspend  an  infinite 
woe  upon  an  accident  out  of  the  power  of  the  party  concerned. 

Still  further:  there  is  a  tremendous  injustice  even  in  that  form  of  the 
doctrine  of  endless  punishment,  the  most  favorable  of  all,  which  says 
that  no  one  is  absolutely  foreordained  to  hell,  but  that  all  are  free,  and 
that  life  is  a  fixed  season  of  probation  wherein  the  means  of  salvation 
are  oflfered  to  all,  and  if  they  neglect  or  spurn  them  the  fault  is  their 
own,  and  eternal  pain  their  merited  portion.  The  perfectly  apparent  in- 
consistency of  this  theory  with  known  facts  is  fatal  to  it,  since  out  of 
every  generation  there  are  millions  on  millions  of  infants,  idiots,  maniacs, 
heathen,  within  whose  hearing  or  power  the  means  of  salvation  by  a 
personal  appropriation  of  the  atoning  merit  of  Christ's  blood  were  never 
brought ;  so  that  life  to  them  is  no  scene  of  Christian  probation.  But, 
waiving  that,  the  probation  is  not  a  fair  one  to  anybody.  If  the  inde- 
scribable horror  of  an  eteniai  dwMi^bUou  be  the  consequence  that  follow* 
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a  certain  course  while  we  are  on  trial  in  this  life,  then  a  knowledge  of 
that  fact  in  all  its  hearings  ought  to  he  given  us,  clear,  explicit,  heyond 
any  possihility  of  mistake  or  douht.  Otherwise  the  prohation  is  not  fair. 
To  place  men  in  the  world,  as  millions  are  constantly  placed,  heset  by 
allurements  of  every  sort  within  and  without,  led  astray  by  false  teach- 
ings and  evil  examples,  exposed  in  ignorance,  bewildered  with  uncertain- 
ties of  conflicting  doubts  and  surmises,  either  never  hearing  of  the  way 
of  salvation  at  all,  or  hearing  of  it  only  in  terms  that  seem  absurd  in 
themselves  and  unaccompanied  by  sufficient,  if  by  any,  proof,  and  then, 
if  under  these  fearful  hazards  they  waver  from  strict  purity  of  heart, 
rectitude  of  conduct,  or  orthodoxy  of  belief,  to  condemn  them  to  a 
world  of  everlasting  agony,  would  be  the  very  climax  of  cruelty,  with  no 
touch  of  mercy  or  color  of  right. 

Beneath  such  a  rule  the  universe  should  be  shrouded  in  the  blackness 
of  despair,  and  God  be  thought  of  with  a  convulsive  shudder.  Such  a 
*•  probation"  would  be  only  like  that  on  which  the  Inquisitors  put  their 
victims  who  were  studiously  kept  ignorant  in  their  dungeons,  waiting  for 
the  rack  and  the  flame  to  be  made  ready.  Few  persons  will  deny  that, 
as  the  facts  now  are,  a  good,  intelligent,  candid  man  may  doubt  the 
reality  of  an  endless  punishment  awaiting  men  in  hell.  But  if  the  doc^ 
trine  be  true,  and  he  is  on  probation  under  it,  is  it  fair  that  he  should  be 
left  honestly  in  ignorance  or  doubt  about  it?  No :  if  it  be  true,  it  ought 
to  be  burned  into  his  brain  and  crushed  into  his  soul  with  such  terrific 
vividness  and  abiding  constancy  of  impression  as  would  deter  him  ever 
from  the  wrong  path,  keep  him  in  the  right.  A  distinguished  writer  has 
represented  a  condemned  delinquent,  suffering  on,  and  still  interminably 
on,  in  hell,  thus  complaining  of  the  unfairness  of  his  probation: — "Ob, 
had  it  been  possible  for  me  to  conceive  even  the  most  diminutive  part  of 
the  weight  and  horror  of  this  doom,  I  should  have  shrunk  from  every 
temptation  to  sin,  with  the  most  violent  recoil.""  If  an  endless  hell  is 
to  be  the  lot  of  the  sinner,  he  ought  to  have  an  infallible  certainty  of  it, 
with  all  possible  helps  and  incentives  to  avoid  it.  Such  is  not  the  case; 
and  therefore,  since  God  is  just  and  generous,  the  doctrine  is  not  true. 

Finally,  the  ii\justice  of  the  dogma  of  everlasting  punishment  is  most 
emphatically  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  sort  of  correspondence 
or  possible  proportion  between  the  offence  and  the  penalty,  between  the 
moment  of  sinning  life  and  the  eternity  of  suffering  death.  If  a  child 
were  told  to  hold  its  breath  thirty  seconds,  and,  failing  to  do  it,  should  be 
confined  in  a  dark  solitary  dungeon  for  seventy  years  amidst  loathsome 
horrors  and  speechless  afflictions,  and  be  frightfully  scourged  six  times  a 
day  for  that  entire  period,  there  would  be  just  proportion — nay,  an  inex- 
pressibly merciful  proportion — ^between  the  offence  and  the  punishment, 
hi  comparison  with  that  which,  being  an  absolutely  infinite  disproportion, 
does  not  really  admit  of  any  comparison, — the  sentence  to  an  eternal 
*- 

1*  JoliB  foater,  Letter  on  the  £teniitj  of  Tntore  PunlAimexita. 
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abode  in  hell  as  a  penalty  for  the  worst  kind  and  the  greatest  amount  of 
crime  a  man  could  possibly  crowd  into  a  life  of  a  thousand  years.  Think, 
then,  of  passing  such  a  sentence  on  one  who  has  struggled  hard  against 
temptation,  and  yielded  but  rarely,  and  suffered  much,  and  striven  to  do 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  borne  up  courageously,  with  generous  reaolvefl 
and  affections,  and  died  commending  his  soul  to  God  in  hope. 

"  Fearfully  fleet  is  this  life,''  says  one,  "and  yet  in  it  eternal  life  is  lost 
or  won :  profoundly  wretched  is  this  life,  yet  in  it  eternal  bliss  is  lost  or 
won."  Weigh  the  words  adequately,  and  say  how  improbable  is  the 
thought,  and  how  terribly  ui\just.  Perhaps  there  have  already  lived 
upon  this  earth,  and  died,  and  passed  into  the  invisible  world,  two  hun- 
dred thousand  millions  of  men,  the  everlasting  doom  of  every  one  of 
whom,  it  is  imagined,  was  fixed  unalterably  during  the  momentary 
period  of  his  mortal  transit  from  cradle  to  grave.  In  respect  of  eternity, 
six  thousand  years — and  this  duration  must  be  reduced  to  threescore 
years  and  ten,  since  that  is  all  that  each  generation  enjoyed — is  the  same 
as  one  hour.  Suppose,  now,  that  all  these  two  hundred  thousand  mil- 
lions  of  men  were  called  into  being  at  once ;  that  they  were  placed  on 
probation  for  one  hour ;  that  the  result  of  their  choice  and  action  in  that 
hour  was  to  decide  tlieir  irrevocable  fate,  actually  forever,  to  ecstatic  bliss 
or  to  ecstatic  woe ;  that  during  that  hour  they  were  left,  as  far  as  clear  and 
stable  conviction  goes,  in  utter  ignorance  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  great 
realities  of  their  condition,  courted  by  opposing  theories  and  modes  of 
action;  and  that,  when  the  clock  of  time  knelled  the  close  of  that 
awful,  that  most  evanescent  hour,  the  roaring  gulf  of  torture  yawned,  and 
its  jaws  of  flame  and  blackness  closed  over  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  them 
for  eternity !  That  is  a  fair  picture  of  the  popular  doctrine  of  temponJ 
probation  and  eternal  punishment,  when  examined  in  the  light  of  the 
facts  of  human  life.  Of  course,  no  man  at  this  day,  who  is  in  his  senses 
and  thinks  honestly  upon  the  subject,  can  credit  such  a  doctrine,  mdfis 
indeed  he  believes  that  a  lawless  flend  sits  on  the  throne  of  the  univene 
and  guides  the  helm  of  destiny.  And  lives  there  a  man  of  unpenrerted 
soul  who  would  not  decidedly  prefer  to  have  no  Ood  rather  than  to  hare 
such  a  one?    Ay, 

^  Rftther  thui  so,  come  Fatb  into  the  lift 
And  champion  tu  to  the  nttenmce." 

Let  ua  be  atheists,  and  bow  to  mortal  Chance,  believe  there  is  no  pilot 
at  all  at  the  rudder  of  Creation's  vessel,  no  channel  before  the  prow,  but 
the  roaring  breakers  of  despair  to  right  and  left,  and  the  granite  bluff 
of  annihilation  full  in  front ! 

In  the  next  place,  then,  we  argue  against  the  doctrine  of  eternal  damna- 
tion that  it  is  incompatible  with  any  worthy  idea  of  the  character  of  God. 
God  is  love ;  and  love  cannot  consent  to  the  useless  torture  of  millions 
of  helpless  souls  for  eternity.  The  gross  contradiction  of  the  common 
doctrine  of  hell  to  tVie  apvnt  of  love  is  so  obvious  that  its  advocates,  un- 
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able  to  deny  or  conceal  it,  have  often  positively  proclaimed  it,  avowing 
that,  in  respect  to  the  wicked,  God  is  changed  into  a  consuming  fire  fiill 
of  hatred  and  vengeance.  But  that  is  unmitigated  blasphemy.  God  is 
unchangeable,  his  very  nature  being  disinterested,  immutable  goodness. 
The  sufferings  of  the  wicked  are  of  their  own  preparation.  If  a  pestilen- 
tial exhalation  is  drawn  from  some  decaying  substance,  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  any  alteration  in  the  sunlight.  But  a  Christian  writer  assures  us  that 
when  *'  the  damned  are  packed  like  brick  in  a  kiln,  so  bound  that  they 
cannot  move  a  limb  nor  even  an  eyelid,  God  shall  blow  the  fires  of  hell 
through  them  for  ever  and  ever." 

And  another  writer  says,  "  All  in  God  is  turned  into  fury :  in  hell  he 
draws  out  into  the  field  all  his  forces,  all  his  attributes,  whereof  wrath  is 
the  leader  and  general.''^  Such  representations  may  be  left  without  a 
comment.  Every  enlightened  mind  will  instantly  reject  with  horror  the 
doctrine  which  necessitates  a  conception  of  God  like  that  here  pictured 
forth.  God  is  a  being  of  infinite  forgiveness  and  magnanimity.  To  the 
wandering  sinner,  even  while  a  great  way  off,  his  arms  are  open,  and  his 
inviting  voice,  penetrating  the  farthest  abysses,  says,  **  Return.''  His  sun 
shines  and  his  rain  falls  on  the  fields  of  the  unjust  and  unthankful. 
What  is  it,  the  instant  mortals  pass  the  line  of  death,  that  shall  transform 
this  Divinity  of  yearning  pity  and  beneficence  into  a  devil  of  relentless 
hate  and  cruelty  ?  It  cannot  be.  We  shall  find  him  dealing  towards  us 
in  eternity  as  he  does  here.  An  eminent  theologian  says,  "  If  mortal 
men  kill  the  body  temporally  in  their  anger,  it  is  like  the  immortal 
God  to  damn  the  soul  eternally  in  his.''  "God  holds  sinners  in  his 
hands  over  the  mouth  of  hell  as  so  many  spiders ;  and  he  is  dreadfully 
provoked,  and  he  not  only  hates  them,  but  holds  them  in  utmost  con- 
tempt, and  he  will  trample  them  beneath  his  feet  with  inexpressible 
fierceness,  he  will  crush  their  blood  out,  and  will  make  it  fly  so  that  it 
will  sprinkle  his  garments  and  stain  all  his  raiment.""  Oh,  ravings  and 
blasphemies  of  theological  bigotry,  blinded  with  old  creeds,  inflamed 
with  sectarian  hate,  soaked  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  encompassed  by 
absurd  delusions,  you  know  not  what  you  say  I 

A  daring  writer  of  modern  times  observes  that  God  can  never  say  from 
the  last  tribunal,  in  any  other  than  a  limited  and  metaphorical  sense, 
"  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,"  because  that  would  not 
be  doing  as  he  would  be  done  by.  Saving  the  appearance  of  irreverence, 
we  maintain  his  assertion  to  be  just,  based  on  impregnable  morality.  A 
recent  religious  poet  describes  Jesus,  on  descending  into  hell  after  his 
crucifixion,  meeting  Judas,  and  when  he  saw  his  pangs  and  heard  his 
stifled  sobs, 

**  Pitjiog,  Messiah  gased,  and  had  forgiren, 
Bnt  Jostice  her  eternal  bar  oppoeed."* 


»  For  ttiMe  and  Mreral  other  quotations  we  are  Indebted  to  the  Rer.  T.  J.  Sawyer's  woflE,  entitled 
"  Bndleas  PoniahmeDt :  its  Origin  and  Groonds  Examined." 
»  Edwards's  Works,  toI.  tIL  jx  4ML  >  Lord,  Chz\ai  VnliaABa. 
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The  instinctive  sentiment  is  worthy  of  Jesus,  but  the  deliberate 
thought  is  worthy  of  Calvin.  Why  is  it  so  calmly  assumed  that  God 
ixmfiot  pardon,  and  that  therefore  sinners  must  be  given  over  to  endless 
pains?  By  what  proofs  is  so  tremendous  a  conclusion  supported?  h 
it  not  a  gratuitous  fiction  of  theologians  ?  The  exemplification  of  God's 
character  and  conduct  given  in  the  spirit,  teachings,  and  deeds  of  Christ 
is  full  of  a  free  mercy,  an  eager  charity  that  rushes  forward  to  forgive 
and  embrace  the  sinful  and  wretched  wanderers.  He  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent being  whom  the  evangelist  represents  saying  of  Jesus,  "This 
is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,"  from  Him  whom  Pro- 
fessor Park  describes  **  drawing  his  sword  on  Calvary  and  smiting  down 
his  Son !" 

Why  may  not  pardon  from  unpurchased  grace  be  vouchsafed  as  well 
after  death  as  before?  What  moral  conditions  alter  the  case  then?  Ah! 
it  is  only  the  metaphysical  theories  of  the  theologians  that  have  altered 
the  case  in  their  fancies  and  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  limit  pro- 
bation. The  attributes  of  God  are  laws,  his  modes  of  action  are  the 
essentialities  of  his  being,  the  same  in  all  the  worlds  of  boundless  ex- 
tension and  all  the  ages  of  endless  duration.  How  far  some  of  the  theo- 
logians have  perverted  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  or  rather  bow  utterly 
they  have  strayed  from  it,  may  be  seen  when  we  remember  that  Christ 
*aid  concerning  little  children,  "Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
and  then  compare  with  this  declaration  such  a  statement  as  this: — "Re- 
probate infants  are  vipers  of  vengeance  which  Jehovah  will  hold  over 
heU  in  the  tongs  of  his  wrath,  till  they  writhe  up  and  cast  their  venom 
in  his  face."  We  deliberately  assert  that  no  depraved,  insane,  pagan 
imagination  ever  conceived  of  a  fiend  malignant  and  horrible  enough  to 
be  worthily  compared  with  this  Christian  conception  of  God.  Edwards 
repeatedly  says,  in  his  two  sermons  on  the  "Punishment  of  thelSVicked" 
and  "  Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry  God,"  "  You  cannot  stand  an 
instant  before  an  infuriated  tiger  even :  what,  then,  will  you  do  whcai 
God  rushes  against  you  in  all  his  wrath  ?"     Is  this  Christ's  Father? 

The  God  we  worship  is  "  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  there  is  ndther 
variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning,  from  whom  cometh  down  every 
good  and  every  perfect  gift."  It  is  the  Being  referred  to  by  the  Savior 
when  he  said,  in  exultant  trust  and  love,  "  I  am  not  alone ;  for  the  Father 
is  with  me."  It  is  the  infinite  One  to  whom  the  Psalmist  says,  "Thoa^ 
I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold,  thou  art  there."  If  God  is  in  hell,  there 
must  be  mercy  and  hope  there,  some  gleams  of  alleviation  and  promise 
there,  surely ;  even  as  the  Lutheran  creed  says  that  "  early  on  Easter 
morning,  before  his  resurrection,  Christ  showed  himself  to  the  damned 
in  hell."  If  God  is  in  hell,  certainly  it  must  be  to  soothe,  to  save.  "Oh, 
no,"  says  the  popular  theologian.  Let  us  quote  his  words.  "Why  is 
God  here  ?  To  keep  the  tortures  of  the  damned  freshly  plied,  and  to 
see  that  no  one  ever  escapes !"    Can  the  climax  of  horror  and  blasphemy 
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any  further  go  ?     How  much  more  reasonable,  more  moral  and  Christ- 
like,  to  say,  with  one  of  the  best  authors  of  our  time, — 

**  WhAt  bdl  may  be  I  know  not :  thii  I  know : — 
I  cuinot  loM  the  presence  of  the  Lord : 
One  arm— hnmility — takm  hold  upon 
His  dear  Humanity ;  the  other — lore — 
Claspa  his  Dirinlty :  so,  where  I  go 
He  goes;  and  better  flre-wall'd  Hell  with  him 
Than  golden-gated  Paradise  without'* 

Tlie  irreconcilableness  of  the  common  doctrine  of  endless  misery  with 
any  worthy  idea  of  God  is  made  clear  by  a  process  of  reasoning  whose 
premises  are  as  undeniable  as  its  logic  is  irrefragable  and  its  conclusion 
consolatory.  God  is  infinite  justice  and  goodness.  His  purpose  in  the 
creation,  therefore,  must  be  the  difdision  and  triumph  of  holiness  and 
blessedness.  God  is  infinite  wisdom  and  power.  His  design,  therefore, 
must  be  fulfilled.  Nothing  can  avail  to  thwart  the  ultimate  realization 
of  all  his  intentions.  The  rule  of  his  omnipotent  love  pervades  infini- 
tude and  eternity  as  a  shining  leash  of  law  whereby  he  holds  every  child 
of  his  creation  in  ultimate  connection  with  his  throne,  and  will  sooner  or 
later  bring  even  the  worst  soul  to  a  returning  curve  from  the  career  of 
its  wildest  orbit.  In  the  realm  and  under  the  reign  of  a  paternal  and 
omnipotent  God  every  being  must  be  salvable.  Remorse  itself  is  a  recoil 
which  may  fling  the  penitent  into  the  lap  of  forgiving  love.  Any  different 
thought  appears  narrow,  cruel,  heathen.  The  blackest  fiend  that  glooms 
the  midnight  air  of  hell,  bleached  through  the  merciful  purgation  of 
sorrow  and  loyalty,  may  become  a  white  angel  and  be  drawn  into  heaven. 

Lavater  writes  of  himself, — and  the  same  is  true  of  many  a  good  man, — 
"  I  embraced  in  my  heart  all  that  is  called  man,  past,  present,  and  future 
times  and  nations,  the  dead,  the  damned,  even  Satan.  I  presented  them 
all  to  God  with  the  warmest  wishes  that  he  would  have  mercy  upon  all." 
This  is  the  true  spirit  of  a  good  man.  And  is  man  better  than  his 
Maker  ?  We  will  answer  that  question,  and  leave  this  head  of  the  dis- 
cussion,  by  presenting  an  Oriental  apologue. 

God  once  sat  on  his  inconceivable  throne,  and  far  around  him,  rank 
after  rank,  angels  and  archangels,  seraphim  and  cherubim,  resting  on 
their  silver  wings  and  lifting  their  dazzling  brows,  rose  and  swelled,  with 
the  splendors  of  an  illimitable  sea  of  immortal  beings,  gleaming  and 
fluctuating  to  the  remotest  borders  of  the  universe.  The  anthem  of  their 
praise  shook  the  pillars  of  the  creation,  and  filled  the  vault  of  heaven 
with  a  pulsing  flood  of  harmony.  When,  as  they  closed  their  hymn, 
stole  up,  faint  heard,  as  from  some  most  distant  region  of  all  space,  in 
dim  accents  humbly  rising,  a  responsive  ''Amen."  God  asked  Gabriel, 
"  Whence  comes  that  Amen  ?"  The  hierarchic  peer  replied,  "  It  rises 
from  the  damned  in  hell."  God  took,  from  where  it  hung  above  his  seat, 
the  key  thai  unlocks  the  forty  thousand  doors  of  hell,  and,  giving  it  to 
Gabriel,  bade  him  go  release  them.  On  wings  of  light  aped  IVi^  «tiT^^ 
lured  meMenger,  rescued  the  milliona  of  the  lost,  and,  ^\ibI  qa  \»\i«:i  N<«t^ 
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covered  all  over  with  the  traces  of  their  sin,  filth,  and  woe,  brought  them 
straight  up  into  the  midst  of  heaven.  Instantly  they  were  transformed, 
clothed  in  robes  of  glory,  and  placed  next  to  the  throne ;  and  henceforth, 
for  evermore,  the  dearest  strain  to  God's  ear,  of  all  the  celestial  music, 
was  that  borne  by  the  choir  his  grace  had  ransomed  from  hell.  And, 
because  there  is  no  envy  or  other  selfishness  in  heaven,  this  promotion 
sent  but  new  thrills  of  delight  and  gratitude  through  the  heights  and 
depths  of  angelic  life. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  class  of  reasons  for  disbelieving  the  dogma 
of  eternal  damnation,  namely,  those  furnished  by  the  principles  of  human 
nature  and  the  truths  of  human  experience.  The  doctrine,  as  we  think 
can  be  clearly  shown,  is  literally  incredible  to  the  human  mind  and 
literally  intolerable  to  the  human  heart.  In  the  first  place,  it  is,  viewed 
in  the  abstract,  absolutely  incredible  because  it  is  inconceivable :  no  man 
can  possibly  grasp  and  appreciate  the  idea.  The  nearest  approximation 
to  it  ever  made  perhaps  is  in  De  Quincey's  gorgeous  elaboration  of  the 
famous  Hindu  myth  of  an  enormous  rock  finally  worn  away  by  the 
brushing  of  a  gauze  veil;  and  that  is  really  no  approximation  at  all, 
since  an  incommensurable  chasm  always  separates  the  finite  and  the 
infinite.  John  Foster  says,  "  It  is  infinitely  beyond  the  highest  arch- 
angel's faculty  to  apprehend  a  thousandth  part  of  the  horror  of  the  doom 
to  eternal  damnation."  The  Buddhists,  who  believe  that  the  severest 
sentence  passed  on  the  worst  sinner  will  be  brought  to  an  end  and  hiB 
redemption  be  attained,  use  the  following  illustration  of  the  staggering 
periods  that  will  first  elapse.  A  small  yoke  is  thrown  into  the  ocean 
and  borne  about  in  every  direction  by  the  various  winds.  Once  in 
a  hundred  thousand  years  a  blind  tortoise  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Will  the  time  ever  come  when  that  tortoise  shall  so  rise  up  that 
its  neck  shall  enter  the  hole  of  the  yoke  ?  It  may,  but  the  time  required 
cannot  be  told ;  and  it  is  equally  difficult  for  the  unwise  man,  who  has 
entered  one  of  the  great  hells,  to  obtain  deliverance.  There  is  a  re- 
markable specimen  of  the  attempt  to  set  forth  the  idea  of  endless  misery, 
by  Suso,  a  mystic  preacher  who  flourished  several  centuries  ago.  It  runs 
thus.  *'  0  eternity,  what  art  thou  ?  Oh,  end  without  end  1  O  father, 
and  mother,  and  all  whom  we  love !  Alay  God  be  merciful  unto  you  f<» 
evermore  I  for  we  shall  see  you  no  more  to  love  you ;  we  must  be  sepa- 
rated forever  1  0  separation,  everlasting  separation,  how  painful  art 
thou  I  Oh,  the  wringing  of  hands  I  Oh,  sighing,  weeping,  and  sobbing, 
unceasing  howling  and  lamenting,  and  yet  never  to  be  pardoned  1  Give 
us  a  millstone,  says  the  damned,  as  large  as  the  whole  earth,  and  so  wide 
in  circumference  as  to  touch  the  sky  all  around,  and  let  a  little  bird  come 
in  a  hundred  thousand  years,  and  pick  off  a  small  particle  of  the  stone, 
not  larger  than  the  tenth  part  of  a  grain  of  millet,  and  after  another 
hundred  thousand  years  let  him  come  again,  so  that  in  ten  hundred 
thousand  years  he  would  pick  off  as  much  as  a  grain  of  millet,  we 
wretched  sinners  would  desiite  'no\3[mi%  but  that  thus  the  stone  might 
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have  an  end,  and  thus  our  pains  also ;  yet  even  that  cannot  be."^  But, 
after  all  the  struggles  of  reason  and  all  the  illustrations  of  laboring 
imagination,  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  *'  eternal  suffering  in  hell"  re- 
mains remote,  dim,  unrealized,  an  abstraction  in  words.  If  we  could 
adequately  apprehend  it, — ^if  its  full  significance  should  burst  upon  us,  as 
sometimes  in  fearful  dreams  the  spaceless,  timeless,  phantasmal,  reehng 
sense  of  the  infinite  seems  to  be  threatening  to  break  into  the  brain, — 
an  annihilating  shudder  would  seize  and  destroy  the  soul. 

We  say,  therefore,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  future  punish- 
ment is  not  believed  as  an  intellectually  conceived  truth,  because  that  is 
a  metaphysical  impossibility.  But  more:  we  afiirm,  in  spite  of  the  general 
belief  in  it  publicly  professed,  that  it  is  actually  held  by  hardly  any  one 
as  a  practical  vivid  belief  even  within  the  limits  wherein,  as  an  intelleo- 
tual  conception,  it  is  possible.  When  intellect  and  imagination  do  not 
fail,  heart  and  conscience  do,  with  sickened  faintness  and  convulsive 
protest.  In  his  direful  poem  on  the  Last  Day,  Young  makes  one  of  the 
condemned  vainly  beg  of  God  to  grant 

**  This  one,  this  slender,  almogt  no,  request : 
When  I  hare  wept  a  thousand  lires  away. 
When  torment  is  grown  weary  of  its  prey. 
When  I  have  rared  of  anguish'd  yean  in  fire 
Ten  thousand  thousands,  let  me  then  expire." 

Such  a  thought,  when  confronted  with  any  generous  holy  sentiment 
or  with  any  worthy  conception  of  the  Divine  character,  is  practically 
incredible.  The  men  all  around  us  in  whose  Church-creed  such  a  doc- 
trine is  written  down  do  not  truly  believe  it.  "  They  delude  themselves," 
as  Martineau  well  says,  *'  with  the  mere  fancy  and  image  of  a  belief. 
The  death  of  a  friend  who  departs  from  life  in  heresy  affects  them  in  the 
same  way  as  the  loss  of  another  whose  creed  was  unimpeachable :  while 
the  theoretic  difference  is  infinite,  the  practical  is  virtually  nothing." 
Who  that  had  a  child,  parent,  wife,  brother,  or  other  precious  friend, 
oondenmed  to  be  roasted  to  death  by  a  slow  fire,  would  not  be  frantic 
with  agony?  But  there  are  in  the  world  literally  millions  on  millions, 
some  of  whose  nearest  and  dearest  ones  have  died  under  circumstances 
which,  by  their  professed  creeds,  can  leave  no  doubt  that  they  must  roast 
in  the  fires  of  hell  in  an  anguish  unutterably  fiercer,  and  for  eternity, 
and  yet  they  go  about  as  smilingly,  engage  in  the  battle  for  money,  in 
the  race  for  fame,  in  all  the  vain  shows  and  frivolous  pleasures  of  life,  as 
eagerly  and  as  gayly  as  others.  How  often  do  we  see  the  literal  truth 
of  this  exemplified!  It  is  clear  they  do  not  believe  in  the  dogma  to 
whose  technical  terms  they  formally  subscribe. 

A  small  proportion  of  its  professors  do  undeniably  believe  the  doctrine 
lo  far  as  it  oan  be  sanely  believed ;  and  accordingly  the  world  is  to  them 
robed  in  a  sable  shroud,  and  life  is  an  awful  mockery,  under  a  flashing 

■  Hafenbach,  ItagmeogeKhkhte,  sect.  210. 
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surface  of  sports  concealing  a  bottomless  pit  of  horror.  Every  observing 
person  has  probably  known  some  few  in  his  life  who,  in  a  degree,  really 
believed  the  common  notions  concerning  hell,  and  out  of  whom,  conse- 
quently, all  geniality,  all  bounding  impulses,  all  magnanimous  generosi- 
ties, were  crushed,  and  their  countenances  wore  the  perpetual  livery  of 
mourning,  despair,  and  misanthropy.  We  will  quote  the  confessions  of 
two  persons  who  may  stand  as  representatives  of  the  class  of  sincere  be- 
lievers in  the  doctrine.  The  first  is  a  celebrated  French  preacher  of  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  the  other  a  very  eminent  American  divine  of  the 
present  day.  Saurin  says,  in  his  great  sermon  on  Hell,  **  I  sink  under 
the  weight  of  this  subject,  and  I  find  in  the  thought  a  mortal  poison 
which  diflfuseth  itself  into  every  period  of  my  life,  rendering  society  tire- 
some, nourishment  insipid,  pleasure  disgustful,  and  life  itself  a  cruel 
bitter."  Albert  Barnes  writes,  "  In  the  distress  and  anguish  of  my  own 
spirit,  I  confess  I  see  not  one  ray  to  disclose  to  me  the  reason  why  man 
should  suffer  to  all  eternity.  I  have  never  seen  a  particle  of  light 
thrown  on  these  subjects  that  has  given  a  moment's  ease  to  my  tortured 
mind.     It  is  all  dark — dark — dark  to  my  soul;  and  I  cannot  disguise  it." 

Such  a  state  of  mind  is  the  legitimate  result  of  an  endeavor  sincerely 
to  grasp  and  hold  the  popularly  professed  belief.  So  ofton  as  that 
endeavor  reaches  a  certain  degree  of  success,  and  the  idea  of  an  eternal 
hell  is  reduced  from  its  vagueness  to  an  embraced  conception,  the  over- 
fraught  heart  gives  way,  the  brain,  stretched  on  too  high  a  tension,  reels, 
madness  sets  in,  and  one  more  case  is  added  to  that  list  of  maniacs  from 
religious  causes  which,  according  to  the  yearly  reports  of  insane-asylums, 
forms  so  large  a  class.  Imagine  what  a  vast  and  sudden  change  would 
come  over  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  society  if  ninet^en-twentieths  of 
Christendom  believed  that  at  the  end  of  a  week  a  horrible  influx  of 
demons,  from  some  insurgent  region,  would  rush  into  our  world  and  put 
a  great  majority  of  our  race  to  death  in  excruciating  tortures  I  But  the 
doctrine  of  future  punishment  professed  by  nineteen-twentieths  of  Chris- 
tendom is,  if  true,  an  evil  incomparably  worse  than  that,  though  eveiy 
element  of  its  dreadfulness  were  multiplied  by  millions  beyond  the  power 
of  numeration ;  and  yet  all  goes  on  as  quietly,  the  most  of  these  fancied 
believers  live  as  chirpingly,  as  if  heaven  were  sure  for  everybody  I  Of 
course  in  their  hearts  they  do  not  believe  the  terrific  formula  which  drops 
80  glibly  from  their  tongues. 

Again:  it  is  a  fatal  objection  to  the  doctrine  in  question  that  if  it  be 
true  it  must  destroy  the  happiness  of  the  saved  and  fill  all  heaven  with 
sympathetic  woe.  Jesus  teaches  that  ''there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  every 
sinner  that  repenteth.''  By  a  moral  necessity,  then,  there  is  sorrow  in 
heaven  over  the  wretched,  lost  soul.  That  sorrow,  indeed^  may  be  alle- 
viated, if  not  wholly  quenched,  by  the  knowledge  that  every  retributlTe 
pang  is  remedial,  and  that  God's  glorious  design  will  one  day  be  fully 
crowned  in  the  redemption  of  the  last  prodigal.  But  what  shall  solace  or 
end  it  if  they  know  that  hell's  borders  are  to  be  enlarged  and  to  rage  witk 
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avenging  misery  forever?  The  good  cannot  be  happy  in  heaven  if  they 
are  to  see  the  ascending  smoke  and  hear  the  resounding  shrieks  of  a  hell 
full  of  their  brethren,  the  children  of  a  common  humanity,  among  whom 
are  many  of  their  own  nearest  relatives  and  dearest  friends. 

True,  a  long  list  of  Christian  writers  may  be  cited  as  maintaining  that 
this  is  to  be  a  principal  element  in  the  felicity  of  the  redeemed,  gloating 
over  the  tortures  of  the  damned,  singing  the  song  of  praise  with  redoubled 
emphasis  as  they  see  their  parents,  their  children,  their  former  bosom 
companions,  writhing  and  howling  in  the  fell  extremities  of  torture. 
Thomas  Aquinas  says,  "That  the  saints  may  eiyoy  their  beatitude  and 
the  grace  of  God  more  richly,  a  perfect  sight  of  the  punishment  of  the 
damned  is  granted  to  them."^*  Especially  did  the  Puritans  seem  to  revel 
in  this  idea,  that  "  the  joys  of  the  blessed  were  to  be  deepened  and 
sharpened  by  constant  contrast  with  the  sufferings  of  the  damned."  One 
of  them  thus  expresses  the  delectable  thought: — "The  sight  of  hell- 
torments  will  exalt  the  happiness  of  the  saints  forever,  as  a  sense  of  the 
opposite  misery  always  increases  the  relish  of  any  pleasure."  But  perhaps 
Hopkins  caps  the  climax  of  the  diabolical  pyramid  of  these  representa- 
tions, saying  of  the  wicked,  "The  smoke  of  their  torment  shall  ascend 
up  in  the  sight  of  the  blessed  for  ever  and  ever,  and  serve,  as  a  most  clear 
glass  always  before  their  eyes,  to  give  them  a  bright  and  most  affecting 
view.  This  display  of  the  Divine  character  will  be  most  entertaining  to 
all  who  love  God,  will  give  them  the  highest  and  most  ineffable  pleasure. 
Should  the  fire  of  this  eternal  punishment  cease,  it  would  in  a  great 
measure  obscure  the  light  of  heaven  and  put  an  end  to  a  great  part  of 
the  happiness  and  glory  of  the  blessed."**  That  is  to  say,  in  plain  terms, 
the  saints,  on  entering  their  final  state  of  bliss  in  heaven,  are  converted 
into  a  set  of  unmitigated  fiends,  out-sataning  Satan,  finding  their  chiet* 
delight  in  forever  comparing  their  own  enjoyments  with  the  pangs  of  tljc 
damned,  extracting  morsels  of  surpassing  relish  from  every  convulsion  or 
shriek  of  anguish  they  see  or  hear.  It  is  all  an  exquisite  piece  of  gratui- 
tous horror  arbitrarily  devised  to  meet  a  logical  exigency  of  the  theory 
its  contrivers  held.  When  charged  that  the  knowledge  of  the  infinite 
woe  of  their  friends  in  hell  must  greatly  affect  the  saints,  the  stem  old 
theologians,  unwilling  to  recede  an  inch  from  their  dogmas,  had  the 
amazing  hardihood  to  declare  that,  so  far  from  it,  on  the  contrary  their 
wills  would  so  blend  with  God's  that  the  contemplation  of  this  suffering 
would  be  a  source  of  ecstasy  to  them.  It  is  doubly  a  blank  assumption  of 
the  most  daring  character,  first  assuming,  by  an  unparalleled  blasphemy, 
that  God  himself  will  take  delight  in  the  pangs  of  his  creatures,  and 
secondly  assuming,  by  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  human  nature  and  of 
every  principle  of  morals,  that  the  elect  will  do  so  too.  In  this  world  a 
man  actuated  by  such  a  spirit  would  be  styled  a  devil.    On  entering 


M  gumma,  pars  iiL,  Suppl.  Qu.  03,  art.  i. 
'  Pwk,  Memoir  of  Hopkins,  pp.  201,  202. 
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heaven,  what  magic  shall  work  such  a  demoniacal  change  in  hhn?  There 
is  not  11  word,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  Scriptures  to  warrant  the  dreadful 
notion ;  nor  is  there  any  reasonable  explanation  or  moral  justification  of 
it  given  by  any  of  its  advocates,  or  indeed  conceivable.  The  monstrous 
liypothesis  cannot  be  true.  Under  the  omnipotent,  benignant  govem- 
ment  of  a  paternal  God,  each  change  of  character  in  his  chosen  children, 
as  they  advance,  must  be  for  the  better,  not  for  the  worse. 

We  once  heard  a  father  say,  running  his  fingere  the  while  among  the 
golden  curls  of  his  child's  hair,  "  If  I  were  in  heaven,  and  saw  my  little 
daughter  in  liell,  should  not  1  be  rushing  down  there  after  her?"  There 
spoke  the  voice  of  human  nature;  and  that  love  cannot  be  turned  to 
hatred  in  heaven,  but  must  grow  purer  and  intenser  there.  The  doctrine 
which  makes  the  saints  pleased  with  contemplating  the  woes  of  the 
damned,  and  even  draw  much  of  their  happiness  from  the  contrast,  is 
the  deification  of  the  absolute  selfishness  of  a  demon.  Human  nature, 
even  when  left  to  its  uncultured  instincts,  is  bound  to  far  other  and 
nobler  things.  Radbod,  one  of  the  old  Scandinavian  kings,  after  long 
resistance,  finally  consented  to  be  baptized.  After  he  had  put  one  foot 
into  tlie  water,  he  asked  the  priest  if  he  should  meet  his  forefathers  in 
heaven.  Loarning  that  they,  being  unbaptized  pagans,  were  victims  of 
endless  misery,  he  drew  his  foot  back,  and  refused  the  rite, — choosing  to 
be  with  his  brave  ancestors  in  hell  rather  than  to  be  in  heaven  with  the 
Christian  priests.  And,  8j)oaking  from  the  stand-point  of  the  highest 
refinement  of  feeling  and  virtue,  who  that  has  a  heart  in  his  bosom  would 
not  say,  "Heaven  can  be  no  heaven  to  me,  if  I  am  to  look  down  on  the 
quenchless  agonies  of  all  I  have  loved  hero  I'*  Is  it  not  strictly  true  that 
the  thought  that  even  one  should  have  endless  woe 

*'  Would  cMt  a  shadow  ou  tho  throno  of  God 
And  darkcu  hcaTen''  7 

If  a  monarch,  possessing  unlimit^  power  over  all  the  earth,  had  con- 
demned one  man  to  be  stretched  on  a  rack  and  be  freshly  plied  with 
incessant  tortures  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  and  if  everybody  on  earth 
could  hear  his  terrible  shrieks  by  day  and  night,  though  they  were  them- 
selves all,  with  this  sole  exception,  blessed  with  perfect  happiness, — ^would 
not  the  whole  human  race,  from  Spitzbergen  to  Japan,  from  Rio  Janeiro 
to  Liberia,  rise  in  a  body  and  go  to  implore  the  king's  clemency  for  the 
solitary  victim  ?  So,  if  hell  had  but  one  tenant  doomed  to  eternal  anguish, 
a  petition  reaching  from  Sirius  to  Alcyone,  signed  by  the  universe  of 
moral  beings,  borne  by  a  convoy  of  angels  representing  every  star  in 
space,  would  be  laid  and  unrolled  at  the  foot  of  God's  throne,  and  He 
would  read  thereon  this  prayer: — "Forgive  him,  and  release  him,  wx 
BESEECH  THEE,  0  GoD."  And  cau  it  be  that  every  soul  in  the  unirerse  is 
better  than  the  Maker  and  Father  of  the  universe? 

The  popular  doctrine  of  eternal  torment  threatening  nearly  all  our 
race  is  refuted  likewise  by  the  impossibility  of  any  general  observance 
of  the  obligations  motaWy  an^i  \o^\ca\lv  wnsequent  from  it.     In  the  first 
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place,  as  the  world  is  constituted,  and  as  life  goes  on,  the  great  majority 
of  men  are  upon  the  whole  happy»  evidently  were  meant  to  be  happy. 
Bat  every  believer  of  the  doctrine  in  debate  is  bound  to  be  unutterably 
wretched.  If  he  has  any  gleam  of  generous  sentiment  or  touch  of  phi- 
lanthropy in  his  bosom,  if  he  is  not  a  frozen  petrifaction  of  selfishness 
or  an  incarnate  devil,  how  can  he  look  on  his  family,  friends,  neighbors, 
fellow-citizens,  fellow-beings,  in  the  light  of  his  faith  seeing  them  quiver- 
ing over  the  dizzy  verge  of  a  blind  probation  and  momentarily  dropping 
into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone  that  bums  forever, — how  can  he  do 
this  without  being  ceaselessly  stung  with  exquisite  wretchedness  and 
crushed  with  overwhelming  horror?  For  a  man  who  appreciatingly 
believes  that  hell  is  directly  under  our  meadows,  streets,  and  homes,  and 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  dead  are  in  it,  and  that  nine-tenths  of  the  living 
soon  will  be, — for  such  a  man  to  be  happy  and  jocose  is  as  horrible  as  it 
would  be  for  a  man,  occupying  the  second  story  of  a  house,  to  light  it  up 
brilliantly  with  gas,  and  make  merry  with  his  friends,  eating  tidbits,  sip- 
ping wine,  and  tripping  it  on  the  light  fantastic  toe  to  the  strains  of  gay 
music,  while,  immediately  under  him,  men,  women,  and  children,  includ- 
ing his  own  parents  and  his  own  children,  were  stretched  on  racks,  torn 
with  pincers,  lacerated  with  surgical  instruments,  cauterized,  lashed  with 
whips  of  fire,  their  half-suppressed  shrieks  and  groans  audibly  rising 
through  the  floor  I 

Secondly,  if  the  doctrine  be  true,  then  all  unnecessary  worldly  enter- 
prises, labors,  and  studies  should  at  once  cease.  One  moment  on  earth, 
and  then,  according  as  we  spend  that  moment,  an  eternity  in  heaven  or 
in  hell:  in  heaven,  if  we  succeed  in  placating  God  by  a  sound  belief  and 
ritual  proprieties ;  in  hell,  if  we  are  led  astray  by  philosophy,  nature,  and 
the  attractions  of  life  1  On  these  suppositions,  what  time  have  wo  for  any 
thing  but  reciting  our  creed,  meditating  on  the  atonement,  and  seeking 
to  secure  an  interest  for  ourselves  with  God  by  flouting  at  our  carnal  reason, 
praying  in  church,  and  groaning,  "Lord,  Lord,  have  mercy  on  us  misera- 
ble sinners"  ?  What  folly,  what  mockery,  to  be  searching  into  the  motions 
of  the  stars,  and  the  occult  forces  of  matter,  and  the  other  beautiful  mys- 
teries of  science  I  There  will  be  no  astronomy  in  hell,  save  vain  specula- 
tions as  to  the  distance  between  the  nadir  of  the  damned  and  the  zenith 
of  the  saved ;  no  chemistry  in  hell,  save  the  experiments  of  infinite  wrath 
in  distilling  new  torture-poisons  in  the  alembics  of  memory  and  deposit-' 
ing  fresh  despair-sediments  in  the  crucibles  of  hope.  If  Calvin's  doctrine 
be  true,  let  no  book  be  printed,  save  the  "Westminster  Catechism;"  no 
calculation  be  ciphered,  save  how  to  "solve  the  problem  of  damnation;" 
no  picture  be  painted,  save  "pictures  of  hell;"  no  school  be  supported, 
save  "schools  of  theology;"  no  business  be  pursued,  save  "the  business 
of  salvation."  What  have  men  who  are  in  imminent  peril,  who  are  in 
truth  almost  infallibly  sure,  of  being  eternally  damned  the  next  instant, 

what  have  they  to  do  with  science,  literature,  art,  80c\a\  axniV>\\\oTL^  qt 

commerce?    Away  with  them  alll  Lures  of  the  devil  to  anAXQ  «o\]^&  wc^ 
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they  I  The  world  reflecting  from  every  comer  the  lurid  glare  of  hell, 
who  can  do  any  thing  else  but  shudder  and  pray?  "Who  could  spare 
any  attention  for  the  vicissitudes  of  cotton  and  the  price  of  shares,  for 
the  merits  of  the  last  opera  and  the  bets  upon  the  next  election,  if  the 
actors  in  these  things  were  really  swinging  in  his  eye  over  such  a  verge 
as  he  affects  to  see  ?" 

Thirdly,  those  who  believe  the  popular  theory  On  this  subject  are  bound 
to  live  in  cheap  huts,  on  bread  and  water,  that  they  may  devote  to  the 
sending  of  missionaries  among  the  heathen  every  cent  of  money  they 
can  get  beyond  that  required  for  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  If  our 
neighbor  were  perishing  of  hunger  at  our  door,  it  would  be  our  duty  to 
share  with  him  even  to  the  last  crust  we  had.  How  much  more,  then, 
seeing  millions  of  our  poor  helpless  brethren  sinking  ignorantly  into  the 
eternal  fires  of  hell,  are  we  bound  to  spare  no  possible  eflTort  until  the 
conditions  of  salvation  are  brought  within  the  reach  of  every  one !  An 
American  missionary  to  China  said,  in  a  public  address  aft«r  his  return, 
"Fifty  thousand  a  day  go  down  to  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched.  Six 
hundred  millions  more  are  going  the  same  road.  Should  you  not  think 
at  least  once  a  day  of  the  fifty  thousand  who  that  day  sink  to  the  doom 
of  the  lost  ?"  The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions 
say,  "  To  send  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  is  a  work  of  great  exigency. 
Within  the  last  thirty  years  a  whole  generation  of  five  hundred  millions 
have  gone  down  to  eternal  death."  Again :  the  same  Board  say,  in  their 
tract  entitled  "Tlie  Grand  Motive  to  Missionary  Effort,"  "The  heathen 
are  involved  in  the  ruins  of  the  apostasy,  and  are  expressly  doomed  to 
perdition.  Six  hundred  millions  of  deathless  souls  on  the  brink  of 
hell!  What  a  spectacle!"  How  a  man  who  thinks  the  heathen  are 
thus  sinking  to  hell  by  wholesale  through  ignorance  of  the  gospel  can 
live  in  a  costly  house,  crowded  with  luxuries  and  splendors,  spending 
every  week  more  money  on  his  miserable  body  than  he  gives  in  his  whole 
life  to  save  the  priceless  souls  for  which  he  says  Christ  died,  is  a  problem 
admitting  but  two  solutions.  Either  his  professed  faith  is  an  unreality 
to  him,  or  else  he  is  as  selfish  as  a  demon  and  as  hard-hearted  as  the 
nether  millstone.  If  he  really  believed  the  doctrine,  and  had  a  human 
heart,  he  must  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  deny  himself  every  indulgence 
and  give  his  whole  fortune  and  earnings  to  the  missionary  fund.  And 
tirhen  he  had  given  all  else,  he  ought  to  give  himself,  and  go  to  pagan 
lands,  proclaiming  the  means  of  grace  until  his  last  breath.  If  he  does 
not  that,  he  is  inexcusable. 

Should  he  attempt  to  clear  himself  of  this  obligation  by  adopting  the 
theory  of  predestination,  which  asserts  that  all  men  were  unconditionally 
elected  from  eternity,  some  to  heaven,  others  to  hell,  so  that  no  eflfort 
can  change  their  fate,  logical  consistency  reduces  him  to  an  alternative 
more  intolerable  in  the  eyes  of  conscience  and  common  sense  than 
the  other  was.  For  by  this  theory  the  gates  of  freedom  and  duty  are 
iioisted,  and  the  dark  flood  oi  anlvuoim&Ti  ^qti%«q^^\x$:^  rushes  in.    All 
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things  are  fated.    Let  men  yield  to  every  impulse  and  wish.    The  result  is 
fixed.   We  have  nothing  to  do.   Good  or  evil,  virtue  or  crime,  alter  nothing. 

Fourthly,  if  the  common  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation  be  true,  then 
surely  no  more  children  should  be  brought  into  the  world :  it  is  a  duty 
to  let  the  race  die  out  and  cease.  He  who  begets  a  child,  forcing  him  to 
run  the  fearful  risk  of  human  existence,  with  every  probability  of  being 
doomed  to  hell  at  the  close  of  earth,  commits  a  crime  before  whose  endless 
consequences  of  horror  the  guilt  of  fifty  thousand  deliberate  murders 
would  be  as  nothing.  For,  be  it  remembered,  an  eternity  in  hell  is  an 
injimtc  evil ;  and  therefore  the  crime  of  thrusting  such  a  fate  on  a  single 
child,  with  the  unasked  gift  of  being,  is  a  crime  admitting  of  no  just 
comparison.  Rather  than  populate  an  everlasting  hell  with  human 
vipers  and  worms,  a  hell  whose  fires,  all  alive  with  ghastly  shapes  of 
iniquity  and  wriggling  anguish,  shall  swell  with  a  vast  accession  of  fresh 
recruits  from  every  generation, — rather  than  this,  let  the  sacred  lights  on 
the  marriage-altar  go  out,  no  more  bounding  forms  of  childhood  be  seen 
in  cottage  or  hall,  the  race  grow  old,  thin  out,  and  utterly  perish,  all 
happy  villages  be  overgrown,  all  regal  cities  crumble  down,  and  this 
world  roll  among  the  silent  stars  henceforth  a  globe  of  blasted  deserts 
and  rank  wildernesses,  resonant  only  with  the  moaning  shrieks  of  the 
wind,  the  yells  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  thunder's  crash. 

Fifthly,  there  is  one  more  conclusion  of  moral  duty  deducible  from 
the  prevalent  theory  of  infinite  torment.  It  is  this.  God  ought  not  to 
have  permitted  Adam  to  have  any  children.  Let  us  not  seem  presump- 
tuous and  irreverent  in  speaking  thus.  We  are  merely  reasoning  on  the 
popular  theory  of  the  theologians,  not  on  any  supposition  of  our  own  or 
on  any  truth  ;  and  by  showing  the  absurdity  and  blasphemy  of  the  moral 
consequences  and  duties  flowing  from  that  theory,  the  absurdity,  blas- 
phemy, and  incredibility  of  the  theory  itself  appear.  We  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  irreverence,  but  they  are  responsible  for  it  who  charge 
God  with  the  iniquity  which  wo  repel  from  his  name.  If  the  sin  of  Adam 
must  entail  total  depravity  and  an  infinite  penalty  of  suffering  on  all  his 
j»ostority,  who  were  then  certainly  innocent  because  not  in  existence, 
then,  we  ask,  why  did  not  God  cause  the  race  to  stop  with  Adam,  and  so 
save  all  the  needless  and  cruel  woe  that  would  otherwise  surely  be  visited 
on  the  lengthening  line  of  generations?  Or,  to  go  still  further  back, 
why  did  he  not,  foreseeing  Adam's  fall,  refrain  from  creating  even  him^ 
There  was  no  necessity  laid  on  God  of  creating  Adam.  No  positive  evil 
would  have  been  done  by  omitting  to  create  him.  An  infinite  evil,  multi- 
plied by  the  total  number  of  the  lost,  was  done  by  creating  him.  Why, 
then,  was  he  not  left  in  peaceful  nonentity  ?  On  the  Augustinian  theory 
we  see  no  way  of  escaping  this  awful  dilemma.  Who  can  answer  the 
question  which  rises  to  heaven  from  the  abyss  of  the  damned  ? — 

•*  Father  of  mercies,  why  from  silent  earth 
Didst  thon  awake  and  curse  me  into  birth, 
Posh  into  being  a  reTene  of  thoei, 
And  MDiauUo  a  ciod  iritb  miiory  ?** 
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Satan  is  a  sort  of  sublime  Guy  Fawkes,  lurking  in  the  infernal  cellar, 
preparing  the  train  of  that  stupendous  Gunpowder  Plot  by  which  he 
hopes,  on  tlio  day  of  judgment,  to  blow  up  the  world-parliament  of  un- 
believers with  a  general  petard  of  damnation.  Will  the  King  connire  at 
this  nefarious  prowler  and  permit  him  to  carry  out  his  design  ? 

The  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation,  as  it  has  prevailed  in  the  Christian 
Church,  appears  to  the  natural  man  so  unreasonable,  inunoral,  and 
harrowingly  frightful,  when  earnestly  contemplated,  that  there  have 
always  been  some  who  have  shrunk  from  its  representations  and  sought 
to  escape  its  conclusions.  Many  of  its  strongest  advocates  in  every  age 
have  avowed  it  to  be  a  fearful  mystery,  resting  on  the  inscrutable  sove- 
reignty of  God,  and  beyond  the  power  of  man's  faculties  to  explain  and 
justify.  The  dogma  has  been  eluded  in  two  ways.  Some  have  believe<l 
in  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked  after  thej'  should  have  undergone  jai«t 
punishment  proportioned  to  their  sins.  This  suppasition  has  had  a'  con- 
siderable number  of  advocates.  It  was  maintained,  among  others,  1- 
Arnobius,  at  the  close  of  the  third  century,  by  the  Socini,  by  Dr.  Tlnr- 
mond,  and  by  some  of  the  New  England  divines.*  All  that  need  Iv 
said  in  opposition  to  it  is  that  it  is  an  arbitrary  device  to  avoid  the  in- 
tolerable horror  of  the  doctrine  of  endless  misery,  unsupported  by  proof, 
extremely  unsatisfactory  in  many  of  its  bearings,  and  really  not  needed 
to  achieve  the  consummation  desired. 

Others  have  more  wisely  maintained  that  all  will  finally  be  saved: 
however  severely  and  long  they  may  jastly  suffer,  they  will  at  last  all  be 
mercifully  redeemed  by  God  and  admitted  to  the  common  heaven.  De- 
fenders of  the  doctrine  of  ultimate  universal  salvation  have  appeared 
from  the  beginning  of  Christian  history.'^  During  the  last  century  and 
a  half  their  numbers  have  rapidly  increased.'*  A  dignified  and  in- 
fluential class  of  theologians,  represented  by  such  names  as  Tillotson, 
Bahrdt,  and  Less,  say  that  the  threats  of  eternal  punishment,  in  the 
Scriptures,  are  exaggerations  to  deter  men  from  sin,  and  that  God  will 
not  really  execute  them,  but  will  mercifully  abate  and  limit  them.* 
Another  class  of  theologians,  much  more  free,  consistent,  and  numerous, 
base  their  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  final  restoration  on  figurative 
explanations  of  the  scriptural  language  seemingly  opposed  to  it,  and  on 
arguments  drawn  from  the  character  of  God,  from  reason,  and  from  morals. 
This  view  of  the  subject  is  spreading  fast  All  independent,  genial,  and 
cultivated  thought  naturally  leads  to  it.  The  central  principles  of  the 
gospel  necessitate  it.  The  spirit  of  tlie  ago  cries  for  it.  Before  it  the  old 
antagonistic  dogma  must  fall  and  perish  from  respect.     Dr.  Spring  says. 


^  ThiH  tlio«)ry  has  been  rosuKcitAtcd  and  advocated  within  a  few  years  by  quite  a  numbo'of  writen* 
among  wlioni  may  bo  BiH'cified  tlio  Rev.  C.  F.  Hudson,  author  of  '*  Debt  and  Grace,'*  a  kanied, 
CAme«t.  an<l  able  work,  pervaded  by  an  admirable  spirit. 

^  Uallou,  Ancient  History  of  Universal  ism. 

»  Whitti'niore,  Modern  lli«\or>'  ot  VJuWctwAlwa. 

»  Knapp,  GirlBtian  Tlieo\ogy,>Vooea?»VtM»V8»aa,««ft-\^. 
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in  reference  to  the  hopeless  condemnation  of  the  wicked  to  hell,  '*It 
puts  in  requisition  all  our  confidence  in  God  to  justify  this  procedure  of 
his  government.""^ 

A  few  devout  and  powerful  minds  have  sought  to  avoid  the  gross  hor- 
rors and  unreasonableness  of  the  usual  view  of  this  subject,  by  changing 
the  mechanical  and  arithmetical  values  of  the  terms  for  spiritual  and 
religious  values.  They  give  the  word  "eternity"  a  qualitative  instead 
of  a  quantitative  meaning.  The  everlasting  woe  of  the  damned  consists 
not  in  mechanical  inflictions  of  torture  and  numerical  increments  of 
duration,  but  in  spiritual  discord,  alienation  from  God,  a  wretched  state 
of  being,  with  which  times  and  spaces  have  nothing  to  do." 

How  much  better  were  it  for  the  advocates  of  the  popular  theory,  in- 
stead of  forcing  their  moral  nature  to  bear  up  against  the  awful  perplex- 
ities and  misgivings  as  to  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God  necessarily 
raised  in  them  whenever  they  really  face  the  dark  problems  of  their 
system  of  faith,**  resolutely  to  ask  whether  there  are  any  such  problems 
in  the  actual  government  of  God,  or  anywhere  else,  except  in  their  own 
"  Bodies  of  Divinity" !  It  is  an  extremely  unfortunate  and  discreditable 
evasion  of  responsibility  when  any  man,  especially  when  a  teacher,  takes 
for  granted  the  received  formularies  handed  down  to  him,  and,  instead 
of  honestly  analyzing  their  genuine  significance  and  probing  their  founda- 
tions to  see  if  they  be  good  and  true,  spends  his  genius  in  contriving 
excuses  and  supports  for  them. 

It  is  the  very  worst  policy  at  this  day  to  strive  to  fasten  the  dogma 
of  eternal  misery  to  the  New  Testament.  If  both  must  be  taken  or 
r^ected  together, — an  alternative  which  we  emphatically  deny, — ^what 
sincere  and  earnest  thinker  now,  whose  will  is  unterrifiedly  consecrated 
to  truth,  can  be  expected  to  hesitate  long  ?  The  doctrine  is  sustained  in 
repute  at  present  principally  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  it  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  from  the  Church  of  the  past  as  the  established  and 
authoritative  doctrine.  It  is  yet  technically  current  and  popular  because 
it  has  been  so :  that  is,  it  retains  its  place  simply  by  right  of  possession. 
The  question  ought  to  be  sincerely  and  universally  raised  whether  it 
is  true  or  false.  Then  it  will  swiftly  lose  its  prestige  and  disappear. 
Secondly,  it  is  upheld  and  patronized  by  many  as  a  useful  instrument  for 
frightening  the  people  and  through  their  fears  deterring  them  from  sin. 
We  have  ourselves  heard  clergymen  of  high  reputation  say  that  it  would 
never  do  to  admit,  before  the  people,  that  there  is  any  chance  whatever 
of  penitence  and  salvation  beyond  the  grave,  because  they  would  be  sure 
to  abuse  the  hope  as  a  sort  of  permission  to  indulge  and  continue  in  sin. 
Thus  to  ignore  the  only  solemn  and  worthy  standard  of  judging  an 
abstract  doctrine,  namely,  Is  it  a  truth  or  a  falsehood  ?  and  put  it  solely 

»  Glory  of  Ohriflt,  toI.  U.  p.  268. 
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on  grounds  of  working  expediency,  is  disgraceful,  contemptible,  criminal 
Watts  exposes  with  well-merited  rebuke  a  gross  instance  of  pious  fraud 
in  Burnet,  who  advised  preachers  to  teach  the  eternity  of  future  punish- 
ment whether  they  believed  it  or  not."  It  is  by  such  a  course  that  error 
and  superstition  reign,  that  truckling  conformity,  intellectual  disloyalty, 
moral  indiflference,  vice,  and  infidelity,  abound.  It  is  practical  atheism, 
debauchery  of  conscience,  and  genuine  spiritual  death.  Besides,  the 
course  we  are  characterizing  is  actually  as  inexpedient  in  practice  as  it  is 
wrong  in  theory.  Experience  and  observation  show  it  to  be  as  pernicious 
in  its  result  as  it  is  immoral  in  its  origin.  Is  a  threat  efficacious  over  men 
in  proportion  to  its  intrinsic  terror,  or  in  proportion  as  it  is  personally 
felt  and  feared  by  them?  Do  the  menacing  penalties  of  a  sin  deter  a 
man  from  it  in  proportion  to  their  awfulness,  or  in  proportion  to  his 
belief  in  their  reality  and  unavoidableness?  Eternal  misery  would  be  a 
threat  of  infinite  frightfulness,  \f  it  were  realized  and  believed.  But  it  is 
incredible.  Some  reject  it  with  indignation  and  an  impetuous  recoil  that 
sends  them  much  too  far  towards  antinomianism.  Others  let  it  float  in 
the  spectral  background  of  imagination,  the  faint  reflection  of  a  dis- 
agreeable and  fading  dream.  To  all  it  is  an  unreality.  An  earnest  belief 
in  a  sure  retribution  exactly  limited  to  desert  must  be  far  more  effective. 
If  an  individual  had  a  profound  conviction  that  for  every  sin  he  com- 
mitted he  must  suffer  a  million  centuries  of  inexpressible  anguish, — realitr 
ing  that  thought,  would  he  commit  a  sin  ? 

If  he  cannot  appreciate  that  enormous  penalty,  much  less  can  he  the 
infinite  one,  which  is  far  more  likely  to  shade  off*  and  blur  out  into  a  vague 
and  remote  nothing.  Ti'uth  is  an  expression  of  God's  will,  which  we  are 
bound  exclusively  to  accept  and  employ  regardless  of  consequences. 
When  we  do  that,  God^  the  author  of  truth,  is  himself  solely  responsible 
for  the  consequences.  But  when,  thinking  we  can  devise  something  that 
will  work  better,  we  use  some  theory  of  our  own,  we  are  responsible  for  the 
consequences.  Let  every  one  beware  how  he  ventures  to  assume  that 
dread  responsibility.  It  is  surely  folly  as  well  as  sin.  For  nothing  can 
work  so  well  as  truth,  the  simple,  calm,  living  truth,  which  is  a  chime  in 
the  infinite  harmony  of  morals  and  things.  It  is  only  the  morbid  melo- 
dramatic tastes  and  incompetencies  of  an  unfinished  culture  that  make 
men  think  otherwise.  The  magnificent  poetry  of  the  day  of  judgment — 
an  audience  of  five  hundred  thousand  millions  gathered  in  one  throng 
as  the  Judge  rises  to  pronounce  the  last  oration  over  a  dissolving  uni- 
verse— takes  possession  of  the  fancy,  and  people  conceive  it  so  vividly, 
and  are  so  moved  by  it,  that  they  think  they  see  it  to  be  true. 

Grant  for  a  moment  the  truth  of  the  conception  of  hell  as  a  physical 
world  of  fiery  torture  full  of  the  damned.  Suppose  the  scene  of  proba- 
tion over,  hell  filled  with  its  prisoners  shut  up,  banished  and  buried  in  the 
blackest  deeps  of  space.    Can  it  be  left  there  forever  ?    Can  it  be  that  the 
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roar  of  its  furnace  shall  rage  on,  and  the  wail  of  the  execrable  anguish 
ascend,  eternally?  Endeavor  to  realize  in  some  faint  degree  what  these 
questions  mean,  and  then  answer.  If  anybody  can  find  it  in  his  heart 
or  in  his  head  to  say  yes,  and  can  gloat  over  the  idea,  and  wish  to  have  it 
continually  brandished  in  terrorem  over  the  heads  of  the  people,  one  feels 
tempted  to  declare  that  he  of  all  men  comes  nearest  to  deserving  to  be 
the  victim  of  such  a  fate !  An  unmitigated  hell  of  depravity,  pain,  and 
horror,  would  be  Satan's  victory  and  God's  defeat ;  for  that  is  Satan's  very 
wish,  while  God's  essential  aim  must  be  the  prevalence  of  blessed  goodness. 
As  above  the  weltering  hosts  of  the  lost,  each  dreadful  second,  the  iron 
clock  of  hell  ticked  the  thunder-word  "eternity,"  how  would  the  devil  on 
his  sulphurous  dais  shout  in  triumph !  But  if  such  a  world  of  fire,  crowded 
with  the  writhing  damned,  ever  existed  at  all,  could  it  exist  forever  ? 

Vmthl  the  meed  be  happy  and  passive  in  heaven  when  the  muffled  shrieks  of 
their  brethren,  faint  from  distance,  fell  on  their  ears?  Oh,  no !  In  tones 
of  love  and  pity  that  would  melt  the  very  mountains,  they  would  plead  with 
God  to  pardon  the  lost.  Oh,  no  I  Many  a  mourning  lover  would  realize 
the  fable  of  the  Thracian  poet  who  wandered  into  Hades  searching  for  his 
Eurydice ;  many  a  heroic  son  would  emulate  the  legend  of  the  Grecian 
god  who  burst  through  the  iron  walls  of  Tartarus  and  rescued  his 
mother,  the  unfortunate  Semele,  and  led  her  in  triumph  up  to  heaven. 

Cmld  the  angels  be  contented  when  they  contemplated  the  far-off  lurid 
orb  and  knew  the  agonies  that  fed  its  conscious  conflagration?  Their 
gentle  bosoms  would  be  racked  with  commiserating  pangs,  they  would  fly 
down  and  hover  around  that  anguished  world,  to  moisten  its  parched 
tongues  with  the  dropping  of  their  sympathetic  tears  and  to  cool  its  burn- 
ing brows  with  the  fanning  of  their  spotless  wings. 

Qmld  Christ  be  satisfied?  he  who  once  was  rich  but  for  our  sakes  became 
poor  ?  he  whose  loving  soul  breathed  itself  forth  in  the  tender  words, "  Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest"? 
he  who  poured  his  blood  on  Judea's  awful  summit,  be  satisfied?  Not 
until  he  had  tried  the  efficacy  of  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  fresh 
crucifixions,  on  as  many  new  Calvaries,  would  he  rest. 

Could  God  suffer  itf  God!  with  the  full  rivers  of  superfluous  bliss  roll- 
ing around  thy  throne,  couldst  thou  look  down  and  hear  thy  creatures 
calling  thee  Father,  and  see  them  plunging  in  a  sea  of  fire  eternally — 
eternally— eternally — and  never  speak  the  pardoning  word  ?  It  would 
not  be  like  thee,  it  would  be  like  thine  adversary,  to  do  that.  Not  so 
wouldst  thou  do.  But  if  Satan  had  millions  of  prodigals,  snatched  from 
the  fold  of  thy  family,  shut  up  and  tortured  in  hell,  paternal  yearnings 
after  them  would  fill  thy  heart.  Love's  smiles  would  light  the  dread 
abyss  where  they  groan.  Pity's  tears  would  fall  over  it,  shattered  by  the 
radiance  into  rainbows.  And  through  that  illumination  Thou  wouldst 
descend,  marching  beneath  the  arch  of  its  triumphal  glories  to  the 
rescue  of  thy  children  !  Thus  wouldst  thou  do,  0  God ;  atvd  yi^  xeaX.  vol 
hope,  because  we  know  that  **Thou  wilt  not  leave  our  BOu\a  \xi\i^«^ 
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CHAPTER    V. 

THE   FIVE  THEORETIC   MODES   OF  SALVATION. 

The  conceptions  and  fore-feelings  of  immortality  which  men  have 
entertained  have  generally  been  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  uncertainty 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  that  inheritance, — by  a  perception  of  con- 
tingent conditions,  yielding  a  twofold  fate  of  bliss  and  woe,  poised  on 
the  perilous  hinge  of  circumstance  or  freedom.  Almost  as  often  and 
profoundly,  indeed,  as  man  has  thought  that  he  should  live  hereafter, 
that  idea  has  been  followed  by  the  belief  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  salration 
gleamed  for  him  in  the  possible  sky,  on  the  other  hand  perdition  yawned 
for  him  in  the  probable  abyss.  Heaven  and  Hell  are  the  light-side  and 
shade-side  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life.  Few  questions  are  more 
interesting,  as  none  can  be  more  important,  than  that  inquiry  which  ii 
about  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  The  inherent  reach  of  this  inquiry,  and 
the  extent  of  its  philosophical  and  literary  history,  are  great.  But,  hj 
arranging  under  certain  heads  the  various  principal  schemes  of  salvation 
which  Christian  teachers  have  from  time  to  time  presented  for  popular 
acceptance,  and  passing  ^hem  before  the  mind  in  order  and  in  mutual 
lights,  we  can  very  much  narrow  the  space  required  to  exhibit  and  dis* 
cuss  them.  When  the  word  "  salvation"  occurs  in  the  following  inyestiga* 
tion,  it  means — ^unless  something  dififerent  be  shown  by  the  context — ^the 
removal  of  the  soul's  doom  to  misery  beyond  the  grave,  and  the  securing 
of  its  future  blessedness.  Heaven  and  hell  are  terms  employed  with 
wide  latitude  and  fluctuating  boundaries  of  literal  and  figurative  mean- 
ing ;  but  their  essential  force  ia  simply  a  future  life  of  wretchedness,  a 
future  life  of  joy ;  and  salvation,  in  its  prevailing  theological  sense,  is  th< 
avoidance  of  that  and  the  gaining  of  this.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
present  the  different  theories  of  redemption  in  their  historical  order  of 
development,  or  to  give  an  exhaustive  account  of  their  diversified  pre- 
valence, but  shall  arrange  them  with  reference  to  the  most  perspicoous 
exhibition  of  their  logical  contents  and  practical  bearings. 

The  first  scheme  of  Christian  salvation  to  be  noticed  is  the  one  by 
which  it  is  roprosented  that  the  interference  and  suffering  of  Christ,  in 
itself,  unconditionally  saved  all  souls  and  emptied  hell  forever.  This 
theory  arose  in  the  minds  of  those  who  received  it  as  the  natural  and 
consistent  completion  of  the  view  they  held  concerning  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  cause  and  extent  of  the  lost  state 
of  man.  Adam,  as  the  federal  head  of  humanity,  represented  and  acted 
for  his  whole  race :  ihe  Teapoti«»\\>iX\Vj  ot  Vi\&  decision  rested,  the  oonse- 
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quences  of  his  conduct  would  legitimately  descend,  it  was  thought,  upon 
all  mankind.  If  he  had  kept  himself  obedient  through  that  easy  yet 
tremendous  probation  in  Eden,  he  and  all  his  children  would  have  lived 
on  earth  eternally  in  perfect  bliss.  But,  violating  the  commandment  of 
God,  the  burden  of  sin,  with  its  terrible  penalty,  fell  on  him  and  his 
posterity.  Every  human  being  was  henceforth  to  be  alien  from  the  love 
of  goodness  and  from  the  favor  of  God,  hopelessly  condemned  to  death 
and  the  pains  of  hell.  The  sin  of  Adam,  it  was  believed,  thoroughly 
corrupted  the  nature  of  man,  and  incapacitated  him  from  all  successful 
efforts  to  save  his  soul  from  its  awful  doom.  The  infinite  migesty  of 
God's  will,  the  law  of  the  universe,  had  been  insulted  by  disobedience. 
The  only  just  retribution  was  the  suffering  of  an  endless  death.  The 
adamantine  sanctities  of  God's  government  made  forgiveness  impossible. 
Thus  all  men  were  lost,  to  be  the  prey  of  blackness,  and  fire,  and  the 
undying  worm,  through  the  remediless  ages  of  eternity.  Just  then  God 
had  pity  on  the  souls  he  had  made,  and  himself  came  to  the  rescue.  In 
the  person  of  Christ,  he  came  into  the  world  as  a  man,  and  freely  took 
upon  himself  the  infinite  debt  of  man's  sins,  by  his  death  on  the  cross 
expiated  all  offences,  satisfied  the  claims  of  offended  justice,  vindicated 
the  inexpressible  sacredness  of  the  law,  and,  at  the  same  time,  opened  a 
way  by  which  a  full  and  free  reconciliation  was  extended  to  all.  When 
the  blood  of  Jesus  flowed  over  the  cross,  it  purchased  the  ransom  of 
every  sinner.  As  Jerome  says,  "  it  quenched  the  flaming  sword  at  the 
entrance  of  .Paradise."  The  weary  multitude  of  captives  rose  firom  their 
bed,  shook  off  the  fetters  and  stains  of  the  pit,  and  made  the  cope  of 
heaven  snowy  with  their  white-winged  ascent.  The  prison-house  of  the 
devil  and  his  angels  should  be  used  no  more  to  confine  the  guilty  souls 
of  men.'  Their  guilt  was  all  washed  away  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
Their  spirits,  without  exception,  should  follow  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  in  the  way  marked  out  by  the  ascending  Redeemer.  This  is  the 
first  form  of  Universalism, — the  form  in  which  it  was  held  by  several  of 
the  Fathers  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church,  and  by  the  pioneers  of 
that  doctrine  in  modern  times.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  says,  "  Clirist  went 
into  the  under-world  aione^  but  came  out  with  manyJ'^  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
says  that  when  Christ  ascended  from  the  under-world  he  ''emptied 
it,  and  left  the  devil  there  utterly  alone."'  The  opinion  that  the 
whole  population  of  Hades  was  released,  is  found  in  the  lists  of  ancient 
heresies.*  It  was  advanced  by  Clement,  an  Irish  priest,  antiigonist  of 
Boniface  the  famous  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century.  He  was  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Soissons,  and  afterwards 
anathematized  by  Pope  Zachary.  Gregory  the  Great  also  refers  in  one 
of  his  letters  with  extreme  severity  to  two  ecclesiastics,  contemporaries 
of  his  own,  who  held  the  same  belief.     Indeed,  this  conclusion  is  a 
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necessary  result  of  a  consistent  development  of  the  creed  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Church,  so  called.  By  the  sin  of  one,  even  Adam,  through  the 
working  of  absolute  justice,  hell  became  the  portion  of  all,  irrespective 
of  any  fault  or  virtue  of  theirs;  so,  by  the  voluntary  sacrifice,  the 
infinite  atonement,  of  one,  even  Christ,  through  the  unspeakable  mercj' 
of  God,  salvation  was  effected  for  all,  irrespective  of  any  virtue  or  fault 
of  theirs.  One  member  of  the  scheme  is  the  exact  counterpoise  of  the 
other ;  one  doctrine  cries  out  for  and  necessitates  the  other.  Those  who 
accept  the  commonly-received  dogmas  of  original  sin,  total  depravity, 
and  universal  condemnation  entailed  upon  all  men  in  lineal  descent  from 
Adam,  and  the  dogmas  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Vicarious 
Atonement,  are  bound,  by  all  the  constructions  of  logic,  to  accept  the 
scheme  of  salvation  just  set  forth, — namely,  that  the  death  of  Christ 
secured  the  deliverance  of  all  unconditionally.  We  do  not  believe  that 
doctrine,  only  because  we  do  not  believe  the  other  associated  doctrines 
out  of  which  it  springs  and  of  whose  system  it  is  the  complement.  The 
reasons  why  we  do  not  believe  that  our  race  fell  into  helpless  depravity 
and  ruin  in  the  sin  of  the  first  man  are,  in  essence,  briefly  these : — First, 
we  have  never  been  able  to  perceive  any  proof  whatever  of  the  truUi  of 
that  dogma ;  and  certainly  the  onus  prohandi  rests  on  the  side  of  such  an 
assumption.  It  arose  partially  from  a  misinterpretation  of  the  language 
of  the  Bible ;  and  so  far  as  it  has  a  basis  in  Scripture,  we  are  compelled 
by  force  of  evidence  to  regard  it  as  a  Jewish  adoption  of  a  pagan  error 
without  authority.  Secondly,  this  doctrinal  system  seems  to  us  equally 
irreconcilable  with  history  and  with  ethics :  it  seems  to  trample  on  the 
surest  convictions  of  reason  and  conscience,  and  spurn  the  clearest  princi- 
ples of  nature  and  religion, — to  blacken  and  load  the  heart  and  doom  of 
man  with  a  mountain  of  gratuitous  horror,  and  shroud  the  face  and 
throne  of  God  in  a  pall  of  wilful  barbarity.  How  can  men  be  guilty 
of  a  sin  committed  thousands  of  years  before  they  were  born,  and  deserve 
to  be  sent  to  hopeless  hell  for  it?  What  justice  is  there  in  putting  on 
one  sinless  head  the  demerits  of  a  world  of  reprobates,  and  then  letting 
the  criminal  go  free  because  the  innocent  has  suffered?  A  third  objec- 
tion to  this  whole  view — an  objection  which,  if  sustained,  will  utterly 
annihilate  it — is  this: — It  is  quite  possible  that,  momentous  as  is  the 
part  he  has  played  in  theology,  the  Biblical  Adam  is  not  at  aU  a  his- 
torical personage,  but  only  a  significant  figment  of  poetry.  The  common 
belief  of  the  most  authoritative  men  of  science,  that  the  human  race  has 
existed  on  this  earth  for  a  vastly  longer  period  than  the  Hebrew  state- 
ment afi&rms,  may  yet  be  completely  established.  It  may  also  yet  be 
acknowledged  that  each  distinct  race  of  men  had  its  own  Adami.*  Then 
the  dogmatic  theology,  based  on  the  fall  of  our  entire  race  into  perdition 
in  its  primary  representative,  will,  of  course,  crumble. 


*  Burdach,  Carus,  Okcn,  TUyrhoffer,  AsasslK.  See  Bunsen,  Cbriatianity  and  Bfankind,  ToLiT.|>.S8; 
Xott  and  Qliddon,  Types  of  MauV.\nd,  v-  ^^- 
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The  second  doctrine  of  Christian  salration  is  a  modification  and  limita- 
tion of  the  previous  one.  This  theory,  like  the  former,  presupposes  that 
a  burden  of  original  sin  and  natural  depravity  transmitted  from  the  first 
man  had  doomed,  and,  unless  prevented  in  some  supernatural  manner, 
would  forever  press,  all  souls  down  to  the  realms  of  ruin  and  woe;  also 
that  an  infinite  graciousness  in  the  bosom  of  the  Godhead  led  Christ  to 
offer  himself  as  an  expiation  for  the  sins,  an  atoning  substitute  for  the 
condemnation,  of  men.  But,  according  to  the  present  view,  this  inter- 
ference of  Christ  did  not  by  itself  save  the  lost:  it  only  removed  the 
otherwise  insuperable  bar  to  forgiveness,  and  presented  to  a  chosen  por- 
tion of  mankind  the  means  of  experiencing  a  condition  upon  the  realiza- 
tion of  which,  in  each  individual  case,  the  certainty  of  salvation  depends. 
That  condition  is  a  mysterious  conversion,  stirring  the  depths  of  the  soul 
through  an  inspired  faith  in  personal  election  by  the  unchanging  decree 
of  God.  The  difference,  then,  in  a  word,  between  the  two  methods  of 
salvation  thus  far  explained,  is  this: — While  both  assume  that  mankind 
are  doomed  to  death  and  hell  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  the 
one  asserts  that  the  interference  of  Christ  of  itself  saved  all  souls,  the 
other  asserts  that  that  interference  cannot  save  any  soul  except  those 
whom  God,  of  his  sovereign  pleasure,  had  from  eternity  arbitrarily 
elected.*  This  scheme  grew  directly  out  of  the  dogma  of  fatalism,  which 
sinks  human  freedom  in  Divine  predestination.  God  having  solely  of 
his  own  will  foreordained  that  a  certain  number  of  mankind  should  be 
saved,  Christ  died  in  order  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  sins  and  render 
it  possible  for  them  to  be  forgiven  and  taken  into  heaven  without  vio- 
lating the  awful  bond  of  justice.  The  benefits  of  the  atonement,  there- 
fore, are  limited  to  the  elect.  Nor  is  this  to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of 
severity ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  act  of  unspeakable  benevolence.  For 
by  the  sin  of  Adam  the  whole  race  of  men,  without  exception,  were 
hateful  to  God,  and  justly  sentenced  to  eternal  damnation.  When,  con- 
sequently, he  devised  a  plan  of  redemption  by  which  he  could  himself 
bear  the  guilt,  and  suffer  the  agony,  and  pay  the  debt  of  a  few,  and  thus 
ransom  them  from  their  doom,  the  reprobates  who  were  left  had  no  right 
to  complain,  but  the  chosen  were  a  monument  of  disinterested  love, — 
because  all  alike  deserved  the  endless  tortures  of  hell.  According  to 
this  conception,  all  men  being  by  their  ancestral  act  and  inherited  nature 
irretrievably  lost,  God's  arbitrary  pleasure  was  the  cause,  Christ's  volun- 
tary death  was  the  means,  by  which  a  certain  number  were  to  be  saved. 
What  individuals  should  compose  this  portion  of  the  race,  was  de- 
termined from  eternity  beyond  all  contingencies.  The  effect  of  faith 
and  conversion,  and  of  the  new  birth,  is  not  to  save  the  soul,  but  simply  to 
convince  the  soul  that  it  is  saved.  That  is  to  say,  a  regenerating  belief 
and  love  is  not  the  efficient  causey  it  is  merely  the  revealed  assurance,  of 
salvation,  proving  to  the  soul  that  feels  it,  by  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 

•  CbaMmtkm  of  Fkith  of  WMtmiof  t«r  DiTiiws,  ch.  Ui.  wet.  V 
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Spirit,  that  it  is  of  the  chosen  number.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  to 
be  extended  everywhere,  not  for  the  purpose  of  saving  those  who  would 
otherwise  be  lost,  but  because  its  presentation  will  awaken  in  the  elect, 
and  in  them  alone,  that  responsive  experience  which  will  reveal  their  elec- 
tion to  them,  and  make  them  sure  of  it,  already  foretasting  it;  though  it  is 
thought  that  no  one  can  be  saved  who  is  ignorant  of  the  gospel:  it  is 
mysteriously  ordered  that  the  terms  of  the  covenant  ^Aa^^  preached  to  all 
the  elect.  There  are  correlated  complexities,  miracles,  absurdities,  in- 
wrought with  the  whole  theory,  inseparable  from  it.  The  violence  it 
does  to  nature,  to  thought,  to  love,  to  morals,  its  arbitrariness,  its  me- 
chanical form,  the  wrenching  exegesis  by  which  alone  it  can  be  forced 
from  the  Bible,'  its  glaring  partiality  and  eternal  cruelty,  are  its  suffi- 
cient refutation  and  condemnation.  If  the  death  of  Christ  has  such 
wondrous  saving  efficacy,  and  nothing  else  has,  what  keeps  him  {rom 
dying  again  to  convince  the  unbelieving  and  to  save  the  lost?  What 
man  is  there  who,  if  he  knew  that,  after  thirty  years  of  suffering  termi- 
nated by  a  fearful  death,  he  should  rise  again  into  boundless  bliss  and 
glory  while  rapt  infinitude  rung  with  the  pasans  of  an  applauding  uni- 
verse, and  that  by  means  of  his  humiliation  he  could  redeem  countless 
millions  from  eternal  torture,  would  not  with  a  joyous  spring  undertake 
the  task?     And  is  a  common  man  better  than  Christ? 

The  third  general  plan  of  Christian  salvation  which  we  are  to  consider 
differs  from  the  foregoing  one  in  several  essential  particulars.  It  affirms 
the  free  will  of  man  in  opposition  to  a  fatal  predestination.  It  declares 
that  the  atonement  is  sufficient  to  re<leem  not  only  a  portion  of  our  race, 
but  all  who  will  put  themselves  in  right  spiritual  relations  with  it.  In  a 
word,  while  it  admits  that  some  will  actually  be  lost  forever,  it  asserts 
that  no  one  is  (loomed  to  be  lost,  but  that  the  ofler  of  pardon  is  made  to 
every  soul,  and  that  every  one  has  power  to  accept  or  r^'ect  it.  The 
sacrifice  of  the  incarnate  Deity  vindicated  the  majesty  of  the  law, 
appeased  the  wrath  of  God,  and  purchtised  his  saving  favor  towards  all 
who,  by  a  sound  and  earnest  faith,  seize  the  proffered  justification,  throw 
off  all  reliance  on  their  own  works,  and  present  themselves  before  the 
throne  of  mercy  clothed  in  the  ri^liteousness  and  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  of  Christ.  Here  the  apj)ropiiution  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  through 
an  orthodox  and  vivifying  faith,  is  the  real  cause  as  well  as  the  experi- 
mental assurance  of  salvation.  This  is  free  to  all.  As  the  brasen  ser- 
pent was  hoisted  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  scorpion-bitten  Israelites 
invited  to  look  on  it  and  be  healed,  so  the  crucified  God  is  lifted  up,  and 
all  men,  everywhere,  are  urged  to  kneel  before  him,  accept  his  atonement, 
and  thus  enable  his  righteousness  to  be  imputed  to  them,  and  their  souls 
to  be  saved.  The  vital  condition  of  salvation,  reduced  to  the  simplest 
terms,  is  an  appropriating  faith  in  the  vicarious  atonement.     Thus  with 


f  Scb welxor,  Die  Lehre  des  Aitustels  Paalits  vou.  erUfModen  Tode  CtiML    Tbralogtocfae  SCodieD  mid 
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one  word  and  a  single  breath  whole  naiums  and  races  are  whififed  into 
hell.  All  that  the  good-hearted  Luther  could  venture  to  say  of  Cicero, 
whom  he  deeply  admired  and  loved,  was  the  kind  ^'aculation,  "  I  hope 
God  will  be  merciful  to  himT'  To  those  who  appreciate  it,  and  look 
upon  all  things  in  its  light,  this  thought  that  there  can  be  no  salvation 
except  by  belief  in  the  expiatory  death  of  Christ,  hopelessly  dooming  all 
the  heathen,^  and  all  infant  children,  unless  baptized  in  a  proxy  faith,* 
builds  an  alt^r  of  blood  among  the  stars  and  turns  the  universe  into  a 
reeking  shambles.  All  other  crimes,  though  stained  through  with  mid- 
night dyes  and  heaped  up  to  the  brim  of  outrageous  guilt,  may  be  freely 
forgiven  to  him  who  comes  heartily  to  credit  the  vicarious  death  of  the 
Savior ;  but  he  who  does  not  trust  in  that,  though  virtuous  as  man  can 
be,  must  depart  into  the  unappeasable  fires.  *'Why  this  unintelligible 
crime  of  not  seeing  the  atonement  happens  to  be  the  only  sin  for  which 
there  is  no  atonement,  it  is  impossible  to  say."  Though  this  view  of  the 
method,  extent,  and  conditions  of  redemption  is  less  revolting  and  in- 
credible than  the  other,  still,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  any  person 
whose  mental  and  moral  nature  is  unprejudiced,  healthy,  and  en- 
lightened, and  who  will  patiently  study  the  subject,  can  possibly  accept 
either  of  them.  The  leading  assumed  doctrines  common  to  them,  out 
of  which  they  severally  spring,  and  on  which  they  both  rest,  are  not  only 
unsupported  by  adequate  proofs,  but  really  have  no  evidence  at  all,  and 
are  absurd  in  themselves,  confounding  the  broadest  distinctions  in 
morals,  and  subverting  the  best-established  principles  of  natural  religion.'* 
The  fourth  scheme  of  Christian  salvation  is  that  which  predicates  the 
power  of  insuring  souls  from  hell  solely  of  the  Church.  This  is  the 
sacramental  theory.  It  is  assumed  that,  in  the  state  of  nature  subsequent 
to  the  transgression  and  fall  of  Adam,  all  men  are  alienated  from  God, 
and  by  the  universal  original  sin  universally  exposed  to  damnation, — 
indeed,  the  helpless  victims  of  eternal  misery.  In  the  fulness  of  time, 
Christ  appeared,  and  offered  himself  to  suffer  in  their  stead  to  secure 
their  deliverance.  His  death  cancelled  the  whole  sum  of  original  sin^  and 
only  that,  thus  taking  away  the  absolute  impossibility  of  salvation,  and 
leaving  every  man  in  the  world  free  to  stand  or  fall,  incur  hell  or  win 
heaven,  by  his  personal  merits.  From  that  time  any  person  who  lived  a 
perfectly  holy  life — ^which  no  man  could  find  practically  possible — thereby 
secured  eternal  blessedness ;  but  the  moment  he  fell  into  a  single  sin, 
however  trivial,  he  sealed  his  condemnation:  Clirist's  sacrifice,  as  was 
just  said,  merely  removed  the  transmitted  burden  of  original  sin  from 
all  mankind,  but  made  no  provision  for  their  personal  sins,  so  that 
practically,  all  men  being  voluntary  as  well  as  hereditary  sinners,  their 


*  Bretacbneider,  EntwickelQDg  der  Dogioatik,  eect.  112,  NO0. 37-60. 

*  80  afflnned  by  th«  Oonndl  of  Carthage,  Canon  II. 
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condition  was  as  bad  as  before:  they  were  surely  lost.  To  meet  this 
state  of  the  case,  the  Church,  whose  priests,  it  is  claimed,  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Christ,  and  whose  head  is  the  vicegerent  of  God  on  earth, 
was  empowered  by  the  celebration  of  the  moM  to  re-enact,  as  often  as  it 
pleased,  the  tragedy  of  the  crucifixion.  In  this  service  Christ  is  supposed 
literally  to  be  put  to  death  afresh,  and  the  merit  of  his  substitutioiud 
sufferings  is  supposed  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  Church.** 
As  Sir  Henry  Wotton  says, — 

"One  rosy  drop  from  Jesus'  heart 
Was  worlds  of  seas  to  quench  CkKf  ■  ire." 

In  one  of  the  Decretals  of  Clement  VI.,  called  "  Extravagants,"  it  is 
asserted  that  "one  drop  of  Christ's  blood  [una  guUula  sanguinis]  being  suffi- 
cient to  redeem  the  whole  human  race,  the  remaining  quantity  which 
was  shed  in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross  was  left  as  a  legacy  to  the 
Church,  to  be  a  treasure  whence  indulgences  were  to  be  drawn  and 
administered  by  the  Roman  pontiffs."  Furthermore,  saints  and  martyrs, 
by  their  constant  self-denial,  voluntary  sufferings,  penances,  and  prayers, 
like  Christ,  do  more  good  works  than  are  necessary  for  their  own  salva- 
tion ;  and  the  balance  of  merit — the  works  of  supererogation — is  likewise 
accredited  to  the  Church.  In  this  way  a  great  reserved  fund  of  merits 
is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  priests.  At  their  pleasure  they  can  draw 
upon  this  vicarious  treasure  and  substitute  it  in  place  of  the  deserved 
penalties  of  the  guilty,  and  thus  absolve  them  and  effect  the  salvation 
of  their  souls.  All  this  dread  machinery  is  in  the  sole  j>ower  of  the 
Church.  Outside  of  her  pale,  heretics,  heathen,  all  alike,  are  unalterably 
doomed  to  hell.  But  whoso  will  acknowledge  her  authority,  confess  his 
sins,  receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  partake  of  the  eucharist,  obey 
the  priests,  shall  be  infallibly  saved.  The  Church  declares  that  thos^ 
who  neglect  to  submit  to  her  power  and  observe  her  rites  are  logt,  by 
excommunicating  such  every  year  just  before  Easter,  thereby  typifying 
that  they  shall  have  no  part  in  the  resurrection  and  ascension.  The 
scheme  of  salvation  just  exhibited  we  reject  as  alike  unwarranted  by  the 
Scriptures,  absurd  to  reason,  absurd  to  conscience,  fraught  with  evil  prac- 
tices, and  traceable  in  history  through  the  gradual  and  corrupt  growths 
of  the  dogmatic  policy  of  a  selfish  priesthood.  There  is  not  one  text  in  the 
Bible  which  affords  real  argument,  credit,  or  countenance  to  the  haughty 
pretensions  of  a  Church  to  retain  or  absolve  guilt,  to  have  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  tangible  keys  of  heaven  and  hell.  It  is  incredible  to  a  free  and 
intelligent  mind  that  the  opposing  fates  forever  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
men  should  turn  on  a  mere  accident  of  time  and  place,  or  at  best  on  the 
moral  contingence  of  their  acknowledging  or  denying  the  doubtful  authority 
of  a  tyrannical  hierarchy, — a  mere  matter  of  form  and  profession,  inde- 
pendent of  their  lives  and  characters,  and  of  no  spiritual  worth  at  all.   One 
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is  here  reminded  of  a  passage  in  Plutarch's  Essay  '*  How  a  Young  Man 
ought  to  hear  Poems/'  The  lines  in  Sophocles  which  declare  that  the 
initiates  in  the  Mysteries  shall  he  happy  in  the  future  life,  hut  that  all  others 
shall  be  wretched,  having  been  read  to  Diogenes,  he  exclaimed,  "What! 
Shall  the  condition  of  Pant^cion,  the  notorious  robber,  be  better  after 
death  than  that  of  Epaminondas,  merely  because  he  was  initiated  in  the 
Mysteries?"  It  is  also  a  shocking  violence  to  common  sense,  and  to  all 
proper  appreciation  of  spiritual  realities,  to  imagine  the  gross  mechanical 
transference  of  blame  and  merit  mutually  between  the  bad  and  the  good, 
— as  if  moral  qualities  were  not  personal,  but  might  be  shifted  about  at 
will  by  pecuniary  considerations,  as  the  accounts  in  the  debt  and  credit 
columns  of  a  ledger.  The  theoretic  falsities  of  such  a  scheme  are  as 
numerous  and  evident  as  its  practical  abuses  have  been  enormous  and 
notorious.  How  ridiculous  this  Titual  fetch  to  snatch  souls  from  perdition 
appears  as  stated  by  Julian  against  Augustine!  "God  and  the  devil, 
then,  have  entered  into  a  covenant,  that  what  is  born  the  devil  shall 
have,  and  what  is  baptized  God  shall  have!""  We  hesitate  not  to  stake 
the  argument  on  one  question.  If  there  be  no  salvation  save  by  believ- 
ing and  accepting  the  sacraments  with  the  authority  of  the  Romanist 
or  the  Episcopalian  Church,  then  less  than  one  in  a  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  world's  population  thus  far  can  be  saved.  Death  steadily 
showers  into  hell,  age  after  age,  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  souls 
of  all  mankind, — a  rain-storm  of  agonized  drops  of  immortality  to  feed 
and  freshen  the  quenchless  fires  of  damnation.  Who  can  believe  it, 
knowing  what  it  is  that  he  believes? 

We  advance  next  to  a  system  of  Christian  salvation  as  remarkable  for 
its  simplicity,  boldness,  and  instinctive  benevolence  as  those  we  have 
previously  examined  are  for  complexity,  unnaturalness,  and  severity. 
The  theory  referred  to  promises  the  natural  and  inevitable  salvation  of 
every  created  soul.  It  bases  itself  on  two  positions, — the  denial  that 
men  are  ever  lost,  except  partially  and  temporarily,  and  the  exhibition 
of  the  irresistible  power,  perfect  wisdom,  and  infinite  goodness  of  God. 
The  advocates  of  this  doctrine  point  first  to  observation  and  experience, 
and  declare  that  no  person  is  totally  reprobate, — that  every  one  is  salva- 
ble;  those  most  corrupt  and  abandoned  to  wickedness,  unbelief,  and 
hardness,  have  yet  a  spark  that  may  be  kindled,  a  fount  that  may  be 
made  to  gush,  unto  the  illumination  and  purification  of  the  whole  being. 
A  stray  word,  an  unknown  influence,  a  breath  of  the  Spirit,  is  continually 
effecting  such  changes,  such  salvations.  True,  there  are  many  fettered 
by  vices,  torn  by  sins,  ploughed  by  the  caustic  shares  of  remorse,  lost  to 
peaceful  freedom,  lost  to  spiritual  joys,  lost  to  the  sweet,  calm  raptures 
of  religious  belief  and  love,  and,  in  that  sense,  plunged  in  damnation. 
But  this,  they  say,  is  the  only  hell  there  is.    At  the  longest,  it  can  endure 
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but  for  the  night  of  this  life:  deliverance  and  blessedness  come  with  the 
morning  dawn  of  a  better  world.  Exact  retributions  are  awarded  to  all 
iniquity  here;  so  that  at  the  termination  of  the  present  state  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  flowing  of  an  equal  bliss  impartially  over  all. 
The  substantive  faculties  and  forces  of  the  soul  are  always  good  and  right: 
only  their  action  is  perverted  to  evil.  This  perversion  will  cease  with 
the  accidents  of  the  present  state ;  and  thus  death  is  the  universal  savior." 
God's  desires  and  intentions  for  his  creatures,  again  they  argue,  must  be 
'  purely  gracious  and  blessed ;  for  Nature,  the  Bible,  and  the  Soul  blend 

their  ultimate  teachings  in  one  affirmation  that  he  b  Love.  Being  omnipo- 
tent and  of  perfect  wisdom,  nothing  can  withstand  his  decrees  or  thwart 
his  plans.  His  purpose,  of  course,  must  be  fulfilled.  There  is  every 
thing  to  prove,  and  nothing,  rightly  understood,  to  disprove,  that  that 
purpose  is  the  eternal  blessedness  of  all  his  intelligent  offspring  after 
death.  Therefore,  they  think  they  are  justified  in  concluding,  the  laws 
of  nature,  God's  regular  habits  and  course  of  government,  the  normal 
arrangement  and  process  of  things,  will  of  themselves  work  out  the  in- 
evitable salvation  of  all  mankind.  After  the  uproar  and  darkness,  the 
peril  and  fear,  of  a  tempestuous  night,  the  all-embracing  smile  of  daylight 
gradually  spreads  over  the  world,  and  the  turmoil  silently  subsides,  and 
the  scene  sleeps.  So  after  the  sins  and  miseries,  the  condemnation  and 
hell,  of  this  state  of  existence,  shall  succeed  the  redemption,  the  holi- 
ness and  happy  peace,  of  heaven,  into  which  all  pass  by  the  order  of 
nature,  the  original  and  undisturbed  arrangement  of  the  creative  Father. 
Such  seems  to  be  the  view  of  those  Universalists  who  rest  their  belief  on 
the  light  of  nature  and  reason.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  those  Beghards  who 
taught  that  '*  there  is  neither  hell  nor  purgatory ;  that  no  one  is  damned, 
neither  Jew  nor  Saracen,  because  on  the  death  of  the  body  the  soul 
returns  to  God.""  But  the  proper  doctrine  of  the  Universalist  denomi- 
nation is  founded  directly  on  Scripture,  and  seems  to  be — although  it  is 
in  a  vague,  inchoate  condition,  varying  in  different  authors — that  Christ, 
in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  and  in  expression  of  his  love,  secures 
eternal  life  for  all  men  in  the  most  literal  manner,  by  causing  the  ^esu^ 
rection  of  the  dead  from  their  otherwise  endless  sleep  in  the  grave." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  by  this  view  salvation  is  an  unlimited  necessity, 
not  a  contingency, — a  boon  thrown  to  all,  and  which  no  one  has  power 
to  reject: — 

"  The  road  to  hcnTcn  is  broader  than  the  world. 
And  deeper  than  the  kingdooM  of  the  dead; 
And  up  ita  ample  patlis  the  nations  tread 
With  aU  their  banners  furl'd.** 

This  theory  contains  elements,  it  seems  to  us,  both  of  truth  and  fidse- 

K  Uniyersalist  Quarterly  Review,  toI.  x.  art.  xvi. :  Character  and  iti  Predicates. 
i<  Hagenbach,  Dogroengeschichte,  sect  200,  note  14. 
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hood.  It  casts  off  gross  mistakes,  announces  some  fundamental  realities, 
overlooks,  perverts,  exaggerates,  some  essential  facts  in  the  case.  There 
is  so  much  in  it  that  is  grateful  and  beautiful  that  we  cannot  wonder  at 
its  reception  where  the  tender  instincts  of  the  heart  are  stronger  than 
the  stern  decisions  of  the  conscience,  where  the  kindly  sentiments  usurp 
the  province  of  the  critical  reason  and  sit  in  judgment  upon  evidence 
for  the  construction  of  a  dogmatic  creed.  We  cannot  accept  it  as  a  whole, 
cannot  admit  its  great  unqualified  conclusion,  not  only  because  there  is 
no  direct  evidence  for  it,  but  because  there  are  many  potent  presumptions 
against  it.  It  is  not  built  upon  the  facts  of  our  consciousness  and  present 
experience,  but  is  resolutely  constructed  in  defiance  of  them  by  an  arbitrary 
process  of  assumption  and  inference ;  for  since  God's  perfections  are  as  abso- 
lute now  as  they  ever  can  be,  and  he  now  permits  sin  and  misery,  there  is 
no  impossibilify  that  they  will  be  permitted  for  a  season  hereafter.  If  they 
are  necessary  now,  they  may  be  necessary  hereafter.  A  forcing  of  salva- 
tion upon  all,  regardless  of  what  they  do  or  what  they  leave  undone, 
would  also  defeat  what  we  have  always  considered  the  chief  final  cause 
of  man, — namely,  the  self-determined  resistance  of  Evil  and  choice  of 
Good,  the  free  formation  of  virtuous  character.  The  plan  of  a  necessary 
and  indiscriminate  redemption  likewise  breaks  the  evident  continuity 
of  life,  ignores  the  lineal  causative  power  of  experience,  whereby  each 
moment  partially  produces  and  moulds  the  next,  destroys  the  proba- 
tionary nature  of  our  lot,  and  palsies  the  strength  of  moral  motive.  It 
is  furthermore  the  height  of  injustice,  awarding  to  all  men  the  same  con- 
dition, remorselessly  swallowing  up  their  infinite  differences,  making  sin 
and  virtue,  sloth  and  toil,  exactly  alike  in  the  end.  Whoso  earnestly 
embraces  the  theory,  and  meditates  much  upon  it,  and  reasons  closely, 
will  be  likely  to  become  an  Antinomian.  It  overlooks  the  loud,  omni- 
present hints  which  tell  us  that  the  present  state  is  incomplete  and  de- 
pendent, the  part  of  a  great  whole,  the  visible  segment  of  a  circle  whose 
complement  overarches  the  invisible  world  to  come,  where  future  corre- 
6])ondences  and  fulnesses  will  satisfy  and  complete  present  claims  and 
deficiencies.  We  reject  this  scheme,  as  to  its  distinctive  feature,  for 
all  those  reasons  which  lead  us  to  accept  that  final  view  to  which  we 
now  turn. 

The  theory  of  Christian  redemption  which  seems  to  us  correct,  repre- 
sents the  good  and  evil  forces  of  personal  character,  harmonious  or  dis- 
cordant with  the  mind  of  God,  as  the  conditions  of  salvation  or  of  repro- 
bation. Swedenborg,  who  teaches  that  man  in  the  future  state  is  the 
son  of  his  own  deeds  in  the  present  state,  says  he  once  saw  Melancthon 
in  hell,  writing, '*  Faith  alone  saves,"  the  words  fading  out  as  fast  as  written, 
because  expressive  of  a  falsehood  !  It  is  not  belief,  but  love,  that  domi- 
nates the  soul, — not  a  mental  act,  but  a  spiritual  substance.  According  as 
the  realities  of  the  soul  are  what  they  should  be,  just  and  pure,  or  what 
they  should  not  be,  perverted  and  corrupt,  and  according  a&  Wi^  t^aX\Na»^ 
of  the  BOol  are  in  ri^t  relations  with  truth,  beauty,  ^c>oOcEk»ei&^  ox  m 
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vitiated  relations  with  them,  so,  and  to  that  extent,  is  the  soul  saved  or 
lost.    This  is  not  a  matter  of  arbitrary  determination  on  one  hand,  and 
of  helpless  submission  on  the  other :  it  is  a  matter  of  Divine  permisskm 
on  one  hand,  and  of  free,  though  sometimes  unintelligent  and  mistaken, 
choice  on  the  other.    The  only  perdition  is  to  be  out  of  tune  with  the 
right  constitution  and  exercise  of  things  and  rules.     That,  of  itself,  makes 
a  man  the  victim  of  guilt  and  wretchedness.    The  only  salvation  is  the 
restoration  of  the  balance  and  normal  efficiency  of  the  faculties,  the 
restoration  of  their  harmony  with  the  moral  law,  the  recommencem^t 
of  their  action  in  unison  with  the  will  of  God.    When  a  soul,  through 
its  exposure  and  freedom,  becomes  and  experiences  what  God  did  not 
intend  and  is  not  pleased  with,  what  his  creative  and  executive  arrange- 
ments are  not  purposely  ordered  for,  it  is,  for  the  time,  and  so  far  forth, 
lost.     It  is  saved,  when  knowledge  of  truth  illuminates  the  mind,  love 
of  goodness  warms  the  heart,  energy,  puri^,  and  aspiration  fill  and 
animate  the  whole  being.    Then,  having  realized  in  its  experience  the 
purposes  of  Christ's  mission,  the  original  aims  of  its  existence,  it  r^oices 
in  the  favor  of  God.     In  the  harmonious  fruition  of  its  internal  efficien- 
cies and  external  relations,  all  things  work  together  for  good  unto  it, 
and  it  basks  in  the  beams  of  the  sun  of  immortality.     Perdition  and 
hell  are  the  condemnation  and  misery  instantaneously  deposited  in 
experience  whenever  and  wherever  a  perverted  and  corrupt  soul  Umches 
its  relaticnis  with  the  vniversc.     The  meeting  of  its  consciousness  with  the 
alienated  mournful  faces  of  things,  with  the  hostile  retributive  forces 
of  things,  produces  unrest  and  suffering  with  the  same  natural  necessity 
that  the  meeting  of  certain  chemical  substances  deposits  poison  and 
bitterness.     Perdition  being  the  degradation  and  wretchedness  of  the 
soul  through  ingrained  falsehood,  vice,  impurity,  and  hardness,  salvation 
is  the  casting  out  of  these  evils,  and  the  replacing  them  with  truth,  right- 
eousness, a  holy  and  sensitive  life.    To  ransom  from  hell  and  translate  to 
heaven  is  not,  then,  so  much  to  deliver  from  a  local  dungeon  of  gnawing 
fires  and  worms,  and  bear  to  a  local  paradise  of  luxuries,  as  it  is  to  heal 
diseases  and  restore  health.     Hell  is  a  wrong,  diseased  condition  of  the 
soul,  its  indwelling  wretchedness  and  retribution,  wherever  it  may  be, 
as  when  the  light  of  day  tortures  a  sick  eye.    Heaven  is  a  right,  healthy 
condition  of  the  soul,  its  indwelling  integrity  and  concord,  in  whatever 
realms  it  may  reside,  as  when  the  sunshine  bathes  the  healthy  orb  of 
vision  with  delight.    Salvation  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  har- 
monious blessedness  of  the  soul  by  the  fruition  of  all  its  right  powers 
and  relations.     Kemove  a  man  who  is  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  some 
physical  disease,  from  his  desolate  hut  on  the  bleak  mountain-side  to  a 
gorgeous  palace  in  a  delicious  tropical  clime.    He  is  just  as  badly  ofi*  as 
before.    He  is  still,  so  to  speak,  in  hell,  wherever  he  may  be  in  location. 
Cure  his  sickness,  and  then  he  is,  so  to  speak,  saved,  in  heaven.    It  is  so 
with  the  soul.    The  conditions  of  salvation  and  reprobation  are  not  arbi- 
trary, mechanical,  fickle,  but  are  the  interior  and  unalterable  laws  of 
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the  soul  and  of  the  universe.  **  Every  devil/'  Sir  Thomas  Browne  says, 
*'  holds  enough  of  torture  in  his  own  u^',  and  needs  not  the  torture  of 
circumference  to  afflict  him.''  If  there  are,  as  there  may  be,  two  entirely 
separate  regions  in  space,  whose  respective  boundaries  enclose  hell  and 
heaven,  banishment  into  the  one,  or  admission  into  the  other,  evidently 
is  not  what  constitutes  the  essence  of  perdition  or  of  salvation,  is  not 
the  all-important  consideration ;  but  the  chanvcteristic  condition  of  the 
soul,  which  produces  its  experience  and  decider  its  destination, — (hat  is  the 
essential  thing.  The  mild  fanning  of  a  zephyr  in  a  summer  evening  is 
intolerable  to  a  person  in  the  convulsions  of  the  ague,  but  most  welcome 
and  delightful  to  others.  So  to  a  wicked  soul  all  objects,  operations,  and 
influences  of  the  moral  creation  become  hostile  and  retributive,  making 
a  hell  of  the  whole  universe.  Purify  the  soul,  restore  it  to  a  correct 
condition,  and  every  thing  is  transfigured:  the  universal  hell  becomes 
universal  heaven. 

We  may  gather  up  in  a  few  propositions  the  leading  principles  of  this 
theory  of  salvation.  First,  Perdition  is  not  an  experience  to  which  souls 
are  helplessly  born,  not  a  sentence  inflicted  on  them  by  an  arbitrary 
decree,  but  is  a  result  wrought  out  by  free  agency,  in  conformity  to  the 
unalterable  laws  of  the  spiritual  world.  Secondly,  heaven  and  hell  are 
not  essentially  particular  localities  into  which  spirits  are  thrust,  nor  states 
of  consciousness  produced  by  outward  circumstances,  but  are  an  outward 
reflection  from,  and  a  reciprocal  action  upon,  internal  character.  Thirdly, 
condemnation,  or  justification,  is  not  absolute  and  complete,  equalizing 
all  on  each  side  of  a  given  line,  but  is  a  thing  of  degrees,  not  exactly  the 
same  in  any  two  individuals,  or  in  the  same  person  at  all  times.  Fourthly, 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  probation  closes  with  the  closing  of 
the  present  life;  but  every  relevant  consideration  leads  us  to  conclude 
that  the  same  great  constitution  of  laws  pervades  all  worlds  and  reigns 
throughout  eternity,  so  that  the  fate  of  souls  is  not  unchangeably  fixed 
at  death.  No  analogy  indicates  that  after  death  all  will  be  thoi*oughly 
diflTerent  from  what  it  is  before  death.  Rather  do  all  analogies  argue 
that  the  hell  and  heaven  of  the  future  will  be  the  aggravation,  or  mitiga- 
tion, or  continuation,  of  the  perdition  and  salvation  of  the  present.  It  is 
altogether  a  sentence  of  exact  right  according  to  character,  a  matter  of 
personal  achievement  depending  upon  freedom,  an  experience  of  inward 
elements  and  states,  a  thing  of  degrees,  anda  subjectof  continued  probation. 

The  condition  of  the  heathen  nations  in  reference  to  salvation  is  satis- 
factory only  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  theory.  If  a  person  is  what  God 
wishes,  as  shown  by  his  revealed  will  in  the  model  of  Christ,  pure,  loving, 
devout,  wise,  and  earnest,  he  is  saved,  whether  he  ever  heard  of  Christ  or 
not.  Are  Plato  and  Aristides,  Cato  and  Antoninus,  to  be  damned,  while 
Pope  Alexander  VI.  and  King  Philip  II.  are  saved,  because  those  glorious 
characters  merely  lived  at  the  then  height  of  attainable  excellence,  but 
these  fanatic  scoundrels  made  a  technical  profession  of  Chri;3tianity  ? 
The  "  Athanasian"  creed  asserts  that  whoever  doth  not  fully  b^\\ss^\\xi 
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dogmas  '*  shall  without  doubt  perish  everlastingly/'  And  the  eighteenth 
article  in  the  creed  of  the  Church  of  England  declares  **thein  accursed 
who  presume  to  say  that  any  man  can  be  saved  by  diligently  framing  his  life 
according  to  the  law  or  sect  which  he  professeth,  and  the  light  of  nature."* 

Another  particular  in  which  the  present  view  of  salvation  is  satis- 
factory, in  opposition  to  the  other  theories,  is  in  leaving  the  personal 
nature  of  sin  clear,  the  realm  of  personal  responsibility  unconfiised. 
Why  should  a  system  of  thought  be  set  up  and  adhered  to  in  religion 
that  would  be  instantly  and  universally  scouted  at  if  applied  to  any 
other  subject?"  "No  one  dreams  that  the  sin  of  an  unexercised  in- 
tellect, of  gross  ignorance,  can  be  pardoned  only  through  faith  in  the 
sacrifice  of  some  incarnation  of  the  Perfect  Reason.  No  one  expects 
to  be  told  that  the  violation  of  the  bodily  laws  can  be  forgiven  by  the 
Infinite  Creator  only  on  the  ground  that  some  perfect  physician  honors 
them  by  obedience  and  death.  It  is  by  opening  the  mind  to  God's  pub- 
lished truth,  and  by  conformity  to  the  discovered  philosophical  order,  or 
the  reception  of  the  adopted  remedy,  that  th6  mind  and  the  frame  expe- 
rience new  life.  And  our  souls  are  redeemed,  not  by  any  expiation  on 
account  of  which  penalties  are  lifted,  but  by  reception  of  spiritual  truth 
and  consecration  of  will,  which  push  away  penalties  by  wholeson^e  life."** 

The  awful  inviolability  of  justice  is  shown  by  the  eternal  course  of 
God's  laws  bringing  the  exactly  deserved  penalty  upon  every  soul  that 
sinneth.  Whoever  breaks  a  Divine  decree  puts  all  sacred  things  in 
antagonism  to  him,  and  the  precise  punishment  of  his  offences  not  the 
worth  of  worlds  nor  the  blood  of  angels  can  avert.  The  boundless  mercy 
of  God,  his  atoning  love,  is  shown  by  the  absence  of  all  vindictiveness 
from  his  judgments,  their  restorative  aim  and  tendency.  Whenever  the 
sinner  repents,  reforms,  puts  himself  in  a  right  attitude,  God  is  waiting 
to  pardon  and  bless  him,  the  sun  shines  and  the  happy  heart  is  glad  as 
at  first,  the  cloudy  screen  of  sin  and  fear  and  retributive  alienation  being 
removed.  This  view,  when  appreciated,  affords  as  impressive  a  sanction 
to  law,  and  as  affecting  an  exhibition  of  love,  as  are  theoretically  ascribed 
to  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  expiation.  The  infinite  sanctity  of  justice 
and  the  fathomless  love  of  God  are  certainly  much  more  plainly  and 
satisfactorily  shown  by  the  righteous  nature  and  beneficent  operatkm  of 
the  law,  than  by  its  terrible  severity  and  arbitrary  mhvcrdon.  According 
to  the  present  view,  the  relation  of  Christ  to  human  redemption  is  as 
simple  and  rational  as  it  is  divinely  appointed  and  perfectly  fulfilled. 
Accredited  with  miraculous  seals,  presenting  the  most  pathetic  and  in- 


1®  Berniann,  Eroee,  K«Af»]»,  and  others,  have  written  TolomcMi  to  prore  the  indiscrimiDate  damM- 
tion  of  the  heathen.  On  the  conti-ary,  M  filler,  in  his  **Di88.  de  Paganomm  peat  HoftMH  Coa> 
ditiuno,"  and  Morniontel,  in  hid  *■'■  Uclihaire,"  take  a  more  farorable  view  of  Ibe  Ate  of  0m  edwk 
world.  The  best  work  on  the  ral^ect — a  work  of  great  geniality  and  ability — ia  Eberiianrs  **  N«m 
Apologie  dea  Socratea.*' 

n  Martineau,  Studies  of  Christianity,  pp.  153-176:  Mediatorial  Religion.    Ibid,  ppw  468-477: 
What  it  is.  What  it  is  not 

u  T.  S.  King,  Endless  Pnnishment  UnchristiAn  and  UnrMMuable^  p.  66. 
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spiring  motives,  he  reveals  the  truths  and  exemplifies  the  virtues  which, 
when  adopted,  regenerate  the  springs  of  faith  and  character,  rectify  the 
lines  of  conduct,  and  change  men  from  sinful  and  wretched  to  saintly 
and  hlessed.  He  stirs  the  stagnant  soul,  that  man  may  replunge  into  his 
native  self,  and  rise  redeemed. 

For  the  more  distinct  comprehension  and  remembrance  of  the  schemes 
of  Christian  salvation  we  have  been  considering,  it  may  be  well  to  reca- 
pitulate them. 

The  first  theory  is  this : — When,  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  all  men  were 
utterly  lost  and  doomed  to  hell  forever,  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ 
cancelled  sin,  and  unconditionally  purchased  and  saved  all.  This  was 
the  original  development  of  Universalism.  It  sprang  consistently  from 
Augustinian  grounds.  It  was  taught  by  a  party  in  the  Church  of  the 
first  centuries,  was  afterwards  repeatedly  condemned  as  a  heresy  by 
popes  and  by  councils,  and  was  revived  by  Kelly,  Murray,  and  others. 
We  are  not  aware  that  it  now  has  any  avowed  disciples. 

The  second  conception  is,  in  substance,  that  God,  foreseeing  from 
eternity  the  fall  of  Adam  and  the  consequent  damnation  of  his  posterity, 
arbitrarily  elected  a  portion  of  them  to  salvation,  leaving  the  rest  to  their 
fate ;  and  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ  were  the  only  possible  means 
of  carrying  that  decree  into  effect.  This  is  the  Augustinian  and  Cal- 
vinistic  theology,  and  has  had  a  very  extensive  prevalence  among  Chris- 
tians. Many  church-creeds  still  embody  the  doctrine;  but  in  its  original, 
uncompromising  form  it  is  rapidly  fading  from  belief.  Even  now  few 
persons  can  be  found  to  profess  it  without  essential  modifications,  so 
qualifying  it  as  to  destroy  its  identity. 

The  third  plan  of  delivering  souls  from  the  doom  supposed  to  rest  on 
them  attributes  to  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ  a  conditional  efi^cacy, 
depending  upon  personal  faith.  Every  one  who  will  heartily  believe  in 
the  substitutional  death  of  Christ,  and  trust  in  his  atoning  merits,  shall 
thereby  be  saved.  This  was  the  system  of  Pelagius,  Arminius,  Luther. 
It  prevails  now  in  the  so-called  Evangelical  Churches  more  generally 
than  any  other  system. 

The  fourth  received  method  of  salvation,  assuming  the  same  premises 
which  the  three  foregoing  schemes  assume, — namely,  that  through  the 
fall  aU  men  are  eternally  sentenced  to  hell, — declares  that,  by  Christ's 
vicarious  sufferings,  power  is  given  to  the  Church,  a  priestly  hierarchy, 
to  save  such  as  confess  her  authority  and  obsen'e  her  rites.  All  others 
must  continue  lost.**  This  theory  early  began  to  be  constructed  and 
broached  by  the  Fathers.  It  is  held  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  by  all  the  consistent  portion  of  the  Episcopalian.  A  part  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  also— through  their  popular  preachers,  if  not  in 
their  recognised  symbols — assert  the  indispensableness  of  ritual  baptism 
to  salvation. 


n  A4kia«|  Mercy  to  Babei.    (A  plea  for  the  baptism  of  Infiuxts,  that  they  may  not  be  damned.) 
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The  fifth  view  of  the  problem  is  that  no  soul  is  lost  or  doomed  except 
so  far  as  it  is  personally,  voluntarily  depraved  and  sinful.  And  even  to 
that  extent,  and  in  that  sense,  it  can  be  called  lost  only  in  the  present 
life.  Death  emancipates  every  soul  from  everj'  vestige  of  evil,  and  ushers 
it  at  once  into  heaven.  This  is  the  distinctive  doctrine  of  some  modem 
XJniversalists.  It  is  disappearing  from  among  its  recent  earnest  advocates, 
who,  as  a  body,  will  undoubtedly  exchange  its  arbitrary  conceptions  for 
more  rational  conclusions. 

The  sixth  and  final  scheme  of  Christian  salvation  teaches  that,  by  the 
immutable  laws  which  the  Creator  has  established  in  and  over  his  works 
and  creatures,  a  free  soul  may  choose  good  or  evil,  truth  or  falsehood, 
love  or  hate,  beneficence  or  iniquity.  Just  so  far  and  just  so  long  as  it 
partakes  of  the  former  it  is  saved ;  as  it  partakes  of  the  latter  it  is  lost,— 
that  is,  alienates  the  favor  of  God,  forfeits  so  much  of  the  benefits  of 
creation  and  of  the  blessings  of  being.  The  conditions  and  means  of 
repentance,  reformation,  regeneration,  are  always  within  its  power,  the 
future  state  being  but  the  unencumbered,  intensified,  experience  of  the 
spiritual  elements  of  the  present,  under  the  same  Divine  constitution 
and  laws.  This  is  the  belief  of  Unitarians,  Restorationists,  and  the 
general  body  of  believers  known  as  *' Liberal  Christians." 

Salvation  by  purchase,  by  the  redeeming  blood  of  Christ ;  salvation  by 
election,  by  the  independent  decree  of  God,  sealed  by  the  blood  of  Christ; 
salvation  by  faith,  by  an  appropriating  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ;  salva- 
tion by  the  Church,  by  the  sacraments  made  efficacious  to  that  end  by 
the  blood  of  Christ ;  salvation  by  nature,  by  the  irresistible  working  of 
the  natural  order  of  things,  declared  by  the  teachings  of  Christ;  salva- 
tion by  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  miraculously  effected  by  the  dele- 
gated power  of  Christ ;  salvation  by  character,  by  conformity  of  character 
to  the  spiritual  laws  of  the  universe,  to  the  nature  and  will  of  God,  re- 
vealed, urged,  exemplified,  by  the  whole  mission  o(  Christ; — these  are  the 
different  theories  proposed  for  the  acceptance  of  Christians. 

Outside  of  Christendom  we  discern,  received  and  operative  in  various 
forms,  all  the  theoretic  modes  of  salvation  acknowledged  within  it,  and 
some  others  in  addition.  The  creed  and  practice  of  the  Mohammedans 
afford  a  more  unflinching  embodiment  of  the  conception  of  salvation  by 
election  than  is  furnished  anywhere  else.  Islam  denotes  Fat«.  All  is 
predestinated  and  follows  on  in  inevitable  sequence.  No  modifying  in- 
fluence is  possible.  Can  a  breath  move  Mount  Kftf?  The  chosen  of 
Allah  shall  believe ;  the  rejected  of  Allah  shall  deny.  Every  believer's 
bower  is  blooming  for  him  in  Paradise ;  every  unbeliever's  bed  is  burning 
for  him  in  hell.  And  nothing  whatever  can  avail  to  change  the  persons 
or  the  total  number  elected  for  each. 

There  is  one  theory  of  salvation  scarcely  heard  of  in  the  West*  but 
extensively  held  in  the  East.  The  Brahmanic  and  the  Buddhist  thinker 
relies  on  obtaining  salvation  by  knowledge.  Life  in  a  contmual  suc- 
cession of  different  bodies  is  his  perdition.    His  salvation  is  to  be  freed 
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from  the  vortex  of  births  and  deaths,  the  fret  and  storm  of  finite  exist- 
ence. Neither  goodness  nor  piety  can  ever  release  him.  Knowledge 
alone  can  do  it:  an  unsullied  intellectual  vision  and  a  free  intellectual 
grasp  of  truth  and  love  alone  can  rescue  him  from  the  turbid  sea  of  forms 
and  struggles.  **  As  a  lump  of  salt  is  of  uniform  taste  within  and  without, 
so  the  soul  is  nothing  but  intelligence."*  If  the  soul  be  an  entire  mass 
of  intelligence,  a  current  of  ideas,  its  real  salvation  depends  on  its  be- 
coming pure  and  eternal  truth  without  mixture  of  falsehood  or  of  emo- 
tional disturbance.  He  "must  free  fiimself  from  virtues  as  well  as  from 
sins ;  for  the  confinement  of  fetters  is  the  same  whether  the  chain  be  of 
gold  or  of  iron."**  Accordingly,  the  Hindu,  to  secure  emancipation, 
planes  down  the  mountainous  thoughts  and  passions  of  his  soul  to  a 
desert  level  of  indifferent  insight.  And  when,  in  direct  personal  know- 
ledge, free  from  joy  and  sorrow,  free  from  good  and  ill,  he  gazes  into 
the  limitless  abyss  of  Divine  truth,  then  he  is  sure  of  the  bosom  of 
Brahm,  the  door  of  Nirwdna.  Then  the  wheel  of  the  Brahmanic  Ixion 
ceases  revolving,  and  the  Buddhist  Ahasuerus  flings  away  his  staff;  for 
salvation  is  attained. 

The  conception  of  salvation  by  ritual  works  based  on  faith— either  faith 
in  Deity  or  in  some  redemptive  agency — is  exhibited  all  over  the  world. 
Hani,  a  Hindu  devotee,  dwelt  in  a  thicket,  and  repeated  the  name  of 
Krishna  a  hundred  thousand  times  each  day,"  and  thus  saved  his  soul. 
The  saintly  Muni  Shukadev  said,  as  is  written  in  the  most  popular  re- 
ligious authority  of  India,  "Who  even  ignorantly  sing  the  praises  of 
Krishna  undoubtedly  obtain  final  beatitude ;  just  as,  if  one  ignorant  of 
the  properties  of  nectar  should  drink  it,  he  would  still  become  immortal. 
Whoever  worships  Hari,  with  whatever  disposition  of  mind,  obtains 
beatitude.""  "  The  repetition  of  the  names  of  Vishnu  purifies  from  all 
sins,  even  when  invoked  by  an  evil-minded  person, — as  fire  bums  evem  him 
who  approaches  it  unwillingly."^  Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Hindus  than  the  promise  that  "  whoever  reads  or  hears 
this  narrative  with  a  devout  mind  shall  receive  final  beatitude."  Millions 
on  millions  of  these  docile  and  abject  devotees  undoubtingly  expect 
salvation  by  such  merely  ritual  observances.  One  cries  **  Lord  1"  "  Lord !" 
Another  thumbs  a  book,  as  if  it  were  an  omnipotent  amulet.  Another 
meditates  on  some  mystic  theme,  as  if  musing  were  a  resistless  spell  of 
silent  exorcism  and  invocation.  Another  pierces  himself  with  red-hot 
irons,  as  if  voluntary  pain  endured  now  could  accumulate  merit  for  him 
and  buy  off  future  inflictions. 

It  is  surprising  to  what  an  extent  men's  efforts  for  salvation  seem 
underlaid  by  conceptions  of  propitiation,  the  placation  of  a  hatred,  the 
awakening  of  a  love,  in  the  objects  of  their  worship.  In  all  these  cases 
salvation  is  sought  indirectly  through  works,  though  not  particularly 
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good  works.  The  savage  makes  an  offering,  mutters  a  prayer,  or  fiercely 
wounds  his  body,  before  the  hideous  idol  of  his  choice.  The  fakir,  swung 
upon  sharp  hooks,  revolves  slowly  round  a  fire.  The  monk  wears  a  hair 
shirt,  and  flagellates  himself  until  blood  trickles  across  the  floor  of  his  cell. 
The  Portuguese  sailor  in  a  storm  takes  a  leaden  saint  from  his  bosom  and 
kneels  before  it  for  safety.  The  offending  Bushman  crawls  in  the  dust 
and  shudders  as  he  seeks  to  avert  the  fury  of  the  fetich  which  he  has 
carved  and  set  in  a  tree.  The  wounded  brigand  in  the  Apennines,  with 
unnumbered  robberies  and  murders  on  his  soul,  finds  perfect  ease  to  his 
conscience  as  his  glazing  eye  falls  on  a  carefully>treasured  picture  of  the 
Virgin,  and  he  expires  in  a  triumph  of  faith,  saying,  "Sweet  Mother  of 
God,  intercede  for  me.''  The  Calvinistic  convert,  about  to  be  executed 
for  his  fearful  crimes,  kneels  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  and  exclaims,  as 
in  a  recent  well-known  instance,  **  I  hold  the  blood  of  Christ  between 
my  soul  and  the  flaming  face  of  God,  and  die  happy,  assured  that  I  am 
going  to  heaven." 

It  is  all  a  terrible  delusion,  arising  from  perverted  sentiment  and 
degraded  thought.  Of  the  five  theoretical  modes  of  salvation  talight  in 
the  world, — Election,  Faith,  Works,  Knowledge,  Harmony,— one  alone  is 
real  and  divine,  although  it  contains  principles  taken  from  aU  the  rest 
and  blended  with  its  own.  There  is  no  salvation  by  foregone  eUcAon;  for 
that  would  dethrone  the  moral  laws  and  deify  caprice.  There  is  no  sal- 
vation by  dogmatic  faUh;  because  faith  is  not  a  matter  of  will,  but  of 
evidence,  not  within  man's  own  power,  and  a  thousand  varieties  of  fiuth 
are  necessitated  among  men.  There  is  no  salvation  by  determinate 
works;  for  works  are  measurable  quantities,  whose  rewards  and  punish- 
ments are  meted  and  finally  spent,  but  salvation  is  qualitative  and  infinite. 
There  is  no  salvation  by  intellectual  knowledge;  for  knowledge  is  sight, 
not  being,  an  accident,  not  an  essence,  an  attribute  of  one  &culty,  not  a 
right  state  and  ruling  force  in  all.  The  true  salvation  is  by  harmony;  for 
harmony  of  all  the  forces  of  the  soul  with'  themselves  and  with  all  related 
forces  beyond,  harmony  of  the  individual  will  with  the  Divine  will,  ha^ 
mony  of  personal  action  with  the  universal  activity, — ^what  other  negation 
of  perdition  is  possible  ?  what  other  definition  and  affirmation  of  salvation 
conceivable  ?  By  the  Creator's  fiat,  man  is  first  elected  to  be.  By  the  guid- 
ing stimulus  of  faith,  he  is  next  animated  to  spiritual  exertion.  By  the 
performance  of  good  works,  he  then  brings  his  moral  nature  into  beautiful 
form  and  attitude.  By  knowledge  of  truth,  he  furthermore  sees  how  to 
direct,  govern,  and  attune  himself.  And  finally,  by  the  accomplishment 
of  all  this  in  the  organized  harmony  of  a  wise  and  holy  soul,  there  results 
that  state  of  being  whose  passive  conditions  constitute  salvation,  and 
whose  active  experience  is  eternal  life. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

SSCOONinON  0?  FRIENDS   IN  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

Of  all  the  sorrows  incident  to  human  life,  none  is  so  penetrating  to 
gentle  hearts  as  that  which  fills  them  with  aching  regrets,  and,  for  a 
time,  writes  hoUowness  and  vanity  on  their  dearest  treasures,  when  death 
robs  them  of  those  they  love.  And  so,  of  all  the  questions  that  haunt  the 
soul,  wringing  its  faculties  for  a  solution,  beseeching  the  oracles  of  the  imi- 
verse  for  a  response,  none  can  have  a  more  intense  interest  than  gathers 
al>out  the  irrepressible  inquiry,  *' Shall  we  ever  meet  agun,  and  know,  the 
friends  we  have  lost? — somewhere  in  the  ample  creation  and  in  the  bound- 
less ages,  join,  with  the  old  familiar  love,  our  long-parted,  fondly-cherished, 
never-forgotten  dead  V*  The  grief  of  bereavement  and  the  desire  of  re- 
union are  experienced  in  an  endless  diversity  of  degrees  by  different 
persons,  according  as  they  are  careless,  hard,  and  sense-bound,  or 
thoughtful,  sympathizing,  and  imaginative;  undisciplined  by  the  mys- 
teries and  afflictions  of  our  mortal  destiny,  or  profoundly  tried  by  the 
disappointments  and  prophecies  of  time  and  fate ;  and  as  they  are  sha- 
dowed by  the  gloom  of  despair,  or  cheered  by  the  radiance  of  belief. 
But  to  all  who  feel,  even  the  least,  the  uncertain  but  deep  monitions  of  the 
silent  pall,  the  sad  procession,  and  the  burial-mound,  the  impressive  pro- 
blem must  occur,  with  frequency  and  power,  Does  the  grave  sunder  us  and 
the  objects  of  our  affection  forever  ?  or,  across  that  dark  gulf,  shall  we  be 
united  again  in  purer  bonds  ?  Outside  of  the  atheistic  dissolution  and  the 
pantheistic  absorption,  it  is  supposable  that,  surviving  the  blow  of  death, 
our  spirits  may  return  to  God  and  run  their  endless  course  in  divine 
solitude.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  supposable  that,  possessed  with  all  the 
memories  of  this  probationary  state,  blessed  by  the  companionship  of  our 
earthly  friends,  we  may  aspire  together  along  the  interminable  gradations 
of  the  world  to  come.  If  the  former  supposition  be  true,  and  the  farewell 
of  the  dying  is  the  announcement  of  an  irrevocable  separation,  then  the 
tears  we  shed  over  the  shrouded  clay,  once  so  prized,  should  be  distilla- 
tions from  Lethe's  flood,  to  make  us  forget  all.  But  if  the  latter  be  true, 
then  our  deadly  seeming  losses  are  as  the  partings  of  travellers  at  night 
to  meet  in  the  morning ;  and,  as  friend  after  friend  retires,  we  should 
sigh  to  each  departing  spirit  a  kind  adieu  till  we  meet  again,  and  let 
pleasing  memories  of  them  linger  to  mingle  in  the  sacred  day-dreams  of 
remaining  life. 

Evidently  it  is  of  much  importance  to  a  man  which  of  these  views  he 
•ball  take;  for  each  exerts  a  distinctive  influence  in  regard  to  his  peace 
of  mind,  his  moral  strength,  and  his  religious  character.    On  one  who 
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believes  that  hereafter,  beyond  the  sightless  verge  of  this  land  of  tomb?, 
he  shall  never  meet  the  dear  companions  who  now  bless  his  lot,  the 
<leath  of  friends  must  fall,  if  he  be  a  person  of  strong  sensibilities,  as  t 
staggering  blow,  awakening  an  agony  of  sorrow,  taking  from  the  sky  and 
the  earth  a  glory  nothing  can  ever  replace,  and  leaving  in  his  heart  a 
wretched  void  nothing  can  ever  fill.  Uenceforth  he  will  be  deprived 
mostly — for  all  felt  connection  between  them  is  hopelessly  sundered — of 
the  good  influences  they  exerted  on  him  when  present:  he  must  try,  by 
4x11  expedients,  to  forget  them;  think  no  more  of  their  virtues,  their 
welcome  voices  and  kindly  deeds ;  wipe  from  the  tablets  of  his  soul  all 
fond  records  of  their  united  happy  days ;  look  not  to  the  future,  let  the 
past  be  as  though  it  had  never  been,  and  absorb  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
in  the  turmoil  of  the  present.  This  is  his  only  course;  and  even  then, 
if  true  to  the  holiest  instincts  of  his  soul,  he  will  find  the  fatal  separation 
has  lessened  his  being  and  impoverished  his  life, — 

'^For  this  losing  is  true  dying; 
This  is  lonlly  man's  down-lying, 
This  his  slow  but  sure  reclining, 
Star  by  star  his  world  resigning.** 

But  to  him  who  earnestly  expects  soon  to  be  restored  under  fairer  auspices 
and  in  a  deathless  world  to  those  from  whom  he  parted  as  he  laid  their 
crumbling  bodies  in  the  earth,  the  death  of  friends  will  come  as  a  message 
from  the  Great  Father, — a  message  solemn  yet  kind,  laden  indeed  with 
natural  sadness  yet  brightened  by  sure  promise  and  followed  by  heavenly 
compensations.  If  his  tears  flow,  they  flow  not  in  scalding  bitterness 
from  the  Marah  fountain  of  despair,  but  in  chastened  joy  from  the 
smitten  rock  of  faith.  So  far  from  endeavoring  to  forget  the  departed, 
he  will  cling  to  their  memories  with  redoubled  tenderness,  as  a  sacred 
trust  and  a  redeeming  power.  They  will  be  more  precious  to  him  than 
ever, — stronger  to  purify  and  animate.  Their  saintly  examples  will  attract 
him  as  never  before,  and  their  celestial  voices  plead  from  on  high  to  win 
him  to  virtue  and  to  heaven.  The  constant  thought  of  seeing  them  once 
more,  and  wafting  in  their  arms  through  the  enchanted  spaces  of  Paradise, 
will  wield  a  sanctifying  force  over  his  spirit.  They  will  make  the  invisible 
sphere  a  peopled  reality  to  him,  and  draw  him  to  God  by  the  difiiised 
bonds  of  a  spiritual  acquaintance  and  an  eternal  love. 

Since  the  result  in  which  a  man  rests  on  this  subject,  believing  or  dis- 
believing that  he  shall  recognise  his  beloved  ones  the  other  side  of  the 
grave,  exerts  a  deep  influence  on  him,  in  one  case  disheartening,  in  the 
other  uplifting,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  investigate  the  subject,  try  to 
get  at  the  truth,  clear  it  up,  and  appreciate  it  as  well  as  wo  can.  It  is  a 
theme  to  interest  us  all.  Who  has  not  endeared  relatives,  choice  friends, 
freshly  or  long  ago  removed  from  this  earth  into  the  unknown  clime? 
In  a  little  while,  as  the  swift  reaper  sweeps  on  his  ravaging  way,  who  will 
not  have  more  there,  or  be  there  himself  7  Whether  old  acquidntance 
shall  be  all  forgot  or  be  well  remembered  there,  is  an  inquiry  which  must 
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profoundly  interest  all  who  have  heartd  to  love  their  companions,  and 
minds  to  perceive  the  creeping  shadows  of  mystery  drawing  over  us  as 
we  approach  the  sure  destiny  of  age  and  the  dim  confines  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  theme  £u*  removed  ^m  the  din  of  traffic,  the  turbulence;  of  ambi- 
tion, the  frivolities  of  pleasure,  the  painted  round  of  fashion,  and  all  the 
noisy  strifes  and  vain  shows  of  the  outward  scene.  It  is  a  theme  that 
grapples  with  the  chief  hopes  and  fears  gathered  around  the  inmost 
shrines  of  the  soul,  penetrating,  with  all  sacred  accompaniments,  that 
mysterious  essence  of  affection  and  thought,  that  invisible  substance  of 
wonder  and  faith,  which  we  are. 

Before  engaging  directly  in  the  discussion,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
notice,  for  an  instant,  the  verdict  which  history,  in  the  spontaneous  sup- 
positions and  rude  speculations  of  ancient  peoples,  pronounces  on  this 
subject.*  Among  their  various  opinions  about  the  state  after  death,  it  is  a 
prominent  circumstance  that  they  generally  agree  in  conceiving  it  as 
a  social  state  in  which  personal  likenesses  and  memories  are  retained, 
fellow-countrymen  are  grouped  together,  and  friends  united.  This  is 
minutely  true  of  those  nations  with  the  details  of  whose  faith  we  are 
acquainted,  and  is  implied  in  the  general  belief  of  all  others,  except  those 
who  expected  the  individual  spirit  to  be  absorbed  in  the  soul  of  the  uni- 
verse. Homer  shows  Ulysses — and  Virgil  in  like  manner  shows  ^neas 
— upon  his  entrance  into  the  other  world  mutually  recognising  his  old 
comrades  and  recognised  by  them.  The  two  heroes  whose  inseparable 
friendship  on  earth  was  proverbial  are  still  together  in  Elysium : — 

*<Then,  tide  by  side,  along  the  dreary  coast 
Advanoed  Achilles'  and  Patroclus'  ghost, 
A  friendly  pair." 

In  this  representation  that  there  was  a  full  recognition  of  acquaintances, 
all  the  accounts  of  the  other  world  given  in  Greek  and  Boman  literature 
harmonize.  The  same  is  ^iie  of  the  accounts  contained  in  the  literature 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  In  the  Book  of  Genesis,  when  Jacob  hears  of 
the  death  of  his  favorite  child,  he  exclaims,  *'  I  shall  go  down  to  my  son 
Joseph  in  the  under-world,  mourning."  When  the  witch  of  Endov  raised 
the  ghost  of  Samuel,  Saul  knew  him  by  the  description  she  gave  of  him  as 
he  rose.  The  monarch-shades  in  the  under^world  are  pictured  by  Isaiah 
as  recognising  the  shade  of  the  king  of  Babylon  and  rising  from  their 
sombre  thrones  to  greet  him  with  mockery.  Ezekiel  shows  us  each 
people  of  the  heathen  nations  in  the  under-world  in  a  company  by  them- 
selves. When  David's  child  died,  the  king  sorrowfully  exclaimed,  "He 
will  not  return  to  me ;  but  I  shall  go  to  him.''  All  these  passages  are 
based  on  the  conception  of  a  gloomy  subterranean  abode  where  the 
ghosts  of  the  dead  are  reunited  after  their  separation  at  death  on  earth. 
An  old  commentator  on  the  Koran  says  a  Mohammedan  priest  was  once 


1  Alexioa,  Tod  nod  Wiedflnehtn.    Klne  Gedaokenlblge  der  beiten  SchriftsteUer  allar  Zeitea  and 
TQIker. 
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asked  how  the  blessed  in  paradise  could  be  happy  when  missing  some 
near  relative  or  dear  friend  whom  they  were  thus  forced  to  suppose  in 
hell.  He  replied,  Gk)d  will  either  cause  believers  to  forget  such  persons 
or  else  to  rest  in  expectation  of  their  coming.  The  anecdote  shows 
affectingly  that  the  same  yearning  heart  and  curiosity  are  possessed  by 
Moslem  and  Christian.  A  still  more  impressive  case  in  point  is  furnished 
by  a  picture  in  a  Buddhist  temple  in  China.  The  painting  represents  the 
story  of  the  priest  Lo  Pdh,  who,  on  passing  into  paradise  at  death,  saw 
his  mother,  Yin  Te,  in  hell.  He  instantly  descended  into  the  infernal 
court,  Tsin  Kwang  Wang,  where  she  was  suffering,  and,  by  his  valor,  virtues, 
and  intercessions,  rescued  her.  The  picture  vividly  portraying  the  whole 
story  may  be  seen  and  studied  at  the  present  time  by  Christian  mission- 
aries who  enter  that  temple  of  the  benevolent  Buddha.*  From  the  faith 
of  many  other  nations  illustrations  might  be  brought  of  the  same  fact, — 
that  the  great  common  instinct  which  has  led  men  to  believe  in  a  future 
life  has  at  the  same  time  caused  them  to  believe  that  in  that  life  there 
would  be  a  union  and  recognition  of  friends.  Let  this  far-reaching  his- 
torical fact  be  taken  at  its  just  value,  while  we  proceed  to  the  labor  in 
hand.  The  fact  referred  to  is  of  some  value,  because,  being  an  ex- 
preRsion  of  the  heart  of  man  as  God  made  it,  it  is  an  indication  of  his 
will,  a  prophecy. 

There  are  three  ways  of  trying  the  problem  of  future  recognition. 
The  cool,  skeptical  class  of  persons  will  examine  the  present  related 
facts  of  the  case;  argue  from  what  they  now  know;  test  the  question  by 
induction  and  inference.  Let  us  see  to  what  results  they  will  thus  be 
led.  In  the  first  place,  we  learn  upon  reflection  that  we  now  distinguish 
each  other  by  the  outward  form,  physical  proportion,  and  combination 
of  looks,  tones  of  voice,  and  other  the  like  particulars.  Every  one  has 
his  individuality  in  these  respects,  by  which  he  is  separable  from  others. 
It  may  be  hastily  inferred,  then,  that  if  we  are  to  know  our  Mends  here- 
after it  will  be  through  the  retention  or  the  recovery  of  their  sensible 
peculiarities.  Accordingly,  many  believe  the  soul  to  be  a  perfect  r^eo- 
tion  or  immaterial  fac-simile  of  the  body,  the  exact  correspondenoe  in 
shadowy  outline  of  its  gross  tabernacle,  and  consequently  at  once  recog- 
nizable in  the  disembodied  state.  The  literature  of  Christendom — ^we 
may  almost  say  of  the  world — teems  with  exemplifications  of  this  idea. 
Others,  arguing  from  the  same  acknowledged  premises,  conclude  that 
future  recognition  will  be  secured  by  the  resurrection  of  the  mat^ial. 
body  as  it  was  in  all  its  perfection,  in  renovated  and  unfading  prime. 
But,  leaving  out  of  view  the  inherent  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  of  a  phjor 
cal  resurrection,  there  is  a  fatal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  both  these  sup- 
posititious modes  of  mutual  knowledge  in  another  world.  It  is  this. 
The  outward  form,  features,  and  expression  sometimes  alter  so  thoioaghly 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  recognise  our  once  most  intimate  com- 

*  AtiAtie  Journal,  1840,  p.  2IL 
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pan  Ions.  Cases  are  not  rare  of  this  kind.  Let  one  pass  in  absence  from 
childhood  to  maturity,  and  who  that  had  not  seen  him  in  the  mean  time 
could  tell  that  it  was  he?  The  trouble  arising  thence  is  finely  illustrated 
by  Shakspeare  in  the  motherly  solicitude  of  Constance,  who,  on  learning 
that  her  young  son  has  been  imprisoned  by  his  uncle,  King  John,  and 
will  probably  be  kept  until  he  pines  to  death,  cries  in  anguish  to  her 
confessor, — 

**  Father  cardinal,  I  bare  h«ard  jou  say 
That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  fHends  in  hearen : 
If  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  boy  again ; 
For,  since  the  birth  of  Gain,  the  first  male  child, 
To  him  that  did  bat  yesterday  snapire. 
There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  bom. 
But  now  will  canker  sorrow  eat  my  bud 
And  chase  the  natire  beauty  from  his  cheek, 
And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost. 
As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit; 
And  so  he'll  die ;  and,  rising  so  again. 
When  I  shall  meet  him  in  the  court  of  hearen 
I  shall  not  know  him :  therefore  nerer,  nerer 
Must  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more." 

Owing  to  the  changes  of  all  sorts  which  take  place  in  the  body,  future 
recognition  cannot  safely  depend  upon  that  or  upon  any  resemblance  of 
the  spirit  to  it.  Besides,  not  the  faintest  proof  can  be  adduced  of  any 
such  perceptible  correspondence  subsisting  between  them. 

Turning  again  to  the  facts  of  experience,  we  find  that  it  is  not  alone, 
nor  indeed  chiefly,  by  their  visible  forms  and  features  that  we  know  our 
chosen.  We  also,  and  far  more  truly,  know  them  by  the  traits  of  their 
characters,  the  elements  of  their  lives,  the  efiSuence  of  their  spirits,  the 
magic  atmosphere  which  surroimds  them,  the  electric  thrill  and  com- 
munication which  vivify  and  conjoin  our  souls.  And  even  in  the  exterior, 
that  which  most  reveals  and  distinguishes  each  is  not  the  shape,  but  the 
expression,  the  lights  and  shades,  reflected  out  from  the  immortal  spirit 
shrined  within.  We  know  each  other  really  by  the  mysterious  motions 
of  our  souls.  And  all  these  things  endure  and  act  uninterrupted  though 
the  fleshly  frame  alter  a  thousand  times  or  dissolve  in  its  native  dust. 
The  knowledge  of  a  friend,  then,  being  independent  of  the  body,  spirits 
may  be  recognised  in  the  future  state  by  the  associations  mutually  sur- 
rounding them,  the  feelings  connecting  them.  Amidst  all  the  innume- 
rable thronging  multitudes,  through  all  the  immeasurable  intervening 
heights  and  depths,  of  the  immaterial  world,  remembered  and  desired 
companions  may  be  selected  and  united  by  inward  laws  that  act  with  the 
ease  and  precision  of  chemical  affinities.  We  may  therefore  recognise 
each  other  by  the  feelings  which  now  connect  us,  and  which  shall  spon- 
taneously kindle  and  interchange  when  we  meet  in  heaven,  as  the  signs 
of  our  former  communion. 

It  needs  but  little  thought  to  perceive  that  by  this  view  future  recogni- 
tion is  conditional,  being  made  to  depend  on  the  permanence  of  our 
sympathies:  there  must  be  the  same  mutual  relations,  afllnities,  fitness 
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to  awaken  the  same  emotions  upon  approaching  each  other's  sphere,  or 
we  shall  neither  know  nor  he  known.  But  in  fact  our  sympathies  and 
aversions  change  as  much  as  our  outward  api>earance  does.  The  vices  and 
virtues,  loves  and  hatreds,  of  our  hearts  alter,  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  our  souls  undergo  as  great  a  transformation,  sometimes,  as  thorough 
a  revolution,  as  the  body  does  in  the  interval  between  childhood  and 
manhood.  These  changes  going  on  in  our  associates  frequently  change 
our  feelings  towards  them,  heightening  or  diminishing  our  affection, 
creating  a  new  interest,  destroying  an  old  one,  now  making  enemies 
lovers,  and  now  thoroughly  alienating  very  friends.  Such  fundamental 
alterations  of  character  may  occur  in  us,  or  in  our  friend,  before  we  meet 
in  the  unseen  state,  that  we  shall  no  more  recognise  each  other's  spirits 
than  we  should  know  each  other  on  earth  after  a  separation  in  which 
our  bodily  appearances  and  voices  had  been  entirely  changed.  These 
considerations  would  induce  us  to  think  that  recognition  hereafter  is  not 
sure,  but  turns  on  the  condition  that  we  preserve  a  remembrance,  desire, 
and  adaptedness  for  one  another. 

If  now  the  critical  inquirer  shall  say  there  is  no  evidence,  and  it  is  in- 
credible, that  the  body  will  be  restored  to  a  future  life,  or  that  the  soul 
has  any  resemblance  to  the  })ody  by  which  it  may  be  identified, — ^further- 
more, if  he  shall  maintain  that  the  doctrine  of  the  revelation  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  souls  of  friends  in  another  life  by  an  instinctive  feeling,  a 
mysterious  attraction  and  response,  is  fanciful,  an  overdrawn  conclusion 
of  the  imagination,  not  warranted  by  a  stern  induction  of  the  average 
realities  of  the  subject, — and  if  ho  shall  then  ask,  how  are  we  to  dis- 
tinguish our  former  acquaintances  among  the  hosts  of  heaven? — there 
is  one  more  fact  of  experience  which  meets  the  case  and  answers  his 
demand.  When  long  absence  and  great  exposures  have  wiped  off  all 
the  marks  by  which  old  companions  knew  each  other,  it  has  frequently 
happened  that  they  have  met  and  conversed  with  indifference,  each 
being  ignorant  of  whom  the  other  was;  and  so  it  has  continued  until,  by 
some  indirect  means,  some  accidental  allusion,  or  the  agency  of  a  third 
person,  they  have  been  suddenly  revealed.  Then,  with  throbbing  hearts, 
in  tears  and  rapture,  they  have  rushed  into  each  other's  arms,  with  an  in- 
stantaneous recurrence  of  their  early  friendship  in  all  its  original  warmth, 
fulness,  and  flooding  associations.  Many  such  instances  are  related  in 
books  of  romance  with  strict  truth  to  the  actual  occurrences  of  life. 
Several  instances  of  it  are  authenticated  in  the  early  history  of  America^ 
when  children,  torn  from  their  homes  by  the  Indians,  were  recovered  by 
their  parents  after  twenty  or  thirty  years  had  elapsed  and  they  were 
identified  by  circumstantial  evidence.  Let  any  parent  ask  his  heart,  any 
true  friend  ask  his  heart,  if,  discovering  by  some  foreign  means  the  olject 
of  his  love,  he  would  not  embrace  him  with  just  as  ardent  a  gratitude 
and  devotion  as  though  there  were  no  outward  change  and  they  had 
known  one  another  at  sight.  So,  in  the  life  beyond  the  grave,  if  we  are 
not  able  to  recognise  our  earthly  companions  directly,  either  by  spurituai 
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sight  or  by  intuitive  feeling,  we  may  obtain  knowledge  of  each  other 
indirectly  by  comparison  of  common  recollections,  or  by  the  mediation 
of  angels,  or  by  some  other  Divine  arrangement  especially  prepared  for 
that  purpose.  And  therefore,  whether  in  heaven  we  look  or  feel  as  we 
do  here  or  not,  whether  there  be  any  provision  in  our  present  constitu- 
tion for  future  recognition  or  not,  is  of  no  consequence.  In  a  thousand 
ways  the  defect  can  be  remedied,  if  such  be  the  will  of  God.  And  that 
such  is  his  will  every  relevant  fact  and  consideration  would  seem  to  prove. 
It  is  a  consistent  and  seemingly  requisite  continuation  and  completion 
of  that  great  scheme  of  which  this  life  is  a  part.  It  is  an  apparently 
essential  element  and  fulfilment  of  the  wonderful  apparatus  of  retribu- 
tion, reward,  and  discipline,  intended  to  educate  us  as  members  of  God's 
eternal  family.  Because  from  the  little  which  we  now  understand  we 
cannot  infer  with  plainness  aiid  certainty  the  precise  means  and  method 
by  which  we  can  discriminate  our  friends  in  heaven  need  be  no  obstacle 
to  believing  the  fact  itself;  for  there  are  millions  of  undoubted  truths 
whoso  conditions  and  ways  of  operation  we  can  nowise  fathom.  Upon 
the  whole,  then,  we  conclude  that  we  cannot  by  our  mere  understandings 
decide  with  certainty  the  question  concerning  future  recognition;  but 
we  are  justified  in  trusting  to  the  accuracy  of  that  doctrine,  since  it  rests 
safely  with  the  free  pleasure  of  God,  who  is  both  infinitely  able  and  dis- 
posed to  do  what  is  best,  and  we  cannot  help  believing  that  it  is  best  for 
us  to  be  with  and  love  hereafter  those  whom  we  are  w^ith  and  love  here.^ 
There  is  a  way  of  dealing  with  the  general  subject  before  us  wholly 
different  from  the  course  thus  far  pursued.  Ceasing  to  act  the  philoso- 
pher, laying  aside  all  arguments  and  theories,  all  dry  speculations,  we 
may  come  as  simple  believers  to  the  Christian  Scriptures  and  investigate 
their  teachings  to  accept  whatever  they  pronounce  as  the  word  of  God's 
truth.  Let  us  see  to  what  results  we  shall  thus  be  led.  Searching  the 
New  Testament  to  learn  its  doctrine  in  regard  to  reunion  in  a  future 
state,  we  are  very  soon  struck  with  surprise  at  the  mysterious  reserve,  so 
characteristic  of  its  pages,  on  this  entire  theme.  Instead  of  a  full  and 
minute  revelation  blazing  along  the  track  of  the  gospel  pens,  a  few  frag- 
mentary intimations,  incidental  hints,  scattered  here  and  there,  are  the 
substance  of  all  that  it  expressly  says.  But  though  little  is  directly 
declared,  yet  much  is  plainly  implied :  especially  the  one  great  inference 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned  may  be  unequivocally  and  repeatedly 
drawn.  In  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  the  Beggar  the  Savior  pic- 
tures forth  the  recognition  of  their  souls  in  the  disembodied  state.  Dives 
also  is  described  as  recollecting  with  intense  interest,  with  the  most 
anxious  sympathy,  his  endangered  brethren  on  earth.  Although  this 
occurs  in  a  parable,  yet  it  is  likely  that  so  prominent  and  vital  a  feature 
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of  it  would  be  mouldod,  as  to  its  essential  significance,  in  accordance 
with  what  the  author  intended  should  be  received  as  truth.  Jesus  also 
speaks  of  many  who  should  come  from  the  east  and  the  west  and  sit 
down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven; 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  patriarchs  are  together  in  fellow- 
ship and  that  the  righteous  of  after- times  were  to  be  received  with  them 
in  mutual  acquaintance.  On  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  the  witness- 
ing disciples  saw  Moses  and  Elias  together  with  Jesus,  and  recognised 
them,  probably  from  their  resemblance  to  traditional  descriptions  of 
them.  Jesus  always  represented  the  future  state  as  a  society.  He  said 
to  his  followers,  '*  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you,  that  where  I  am  there 
ye  may  be  also;"  and  he  prayed  to  his  Father  that  his  disciples  might  bo 
with  him  where  he  was  going.  At  another  time  he  declared  of  little  chil- 
dren, ** Their  angels  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  in  heaven:"  he 
also  taught  that  "there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  every  sinner  that  repenteth;" 
passages  that  presuppose  such  a  community  of  faculties,  sympathies,  in 
heaven  and  earth,  in  angels  and  men,  as  certainly  implies  the  doctrine 
of  continued  knowledge  and  fellowship.  When  heaven  was  opened 
before  the  dying  Stephen,  he  saw  and  instantly  knew  his  Divine  Master, 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  called  to  him  to  welcome  his  ascending  spirit.  Paul 
writes  to  the  Thcssalonians  that  he  would  not  have  them  sorrow  concern* 
ing  the  dead  as  those  who  have  no  hope,  assuring  them  that  when 
(,^hrist  reappears  they  shall  all  be  united  again.  In  the  Apocalypse,  John 
saw,  in  a  vision,  the  souls  of  the  martyrs,  who  had  died  for  the  faith  of 
the  gospel,  together,  under  the  altar.  From  community  of  suffering  and 
a  common  abode  together  in  heaven  we  may  safely  infer  their  recogni- 
tion of  each  other.  The  Gospels  declare  that  Clirist  after  his  death  re- 
membered his  disciples  and  came  back  to  them  to  assure  them  that  they 
should  rejoin  him  on  high;  and  the  apostles  assert  that  we  are  to  be 
with  Christ  and  to  be  like  him  in  the  future  state.  It  follows  from  the 
admission  of  these  declarations  that  we  shall  remember  our  friends  and 
be  united  with  them  in  conscious  knowledge.  Few,  and  brief,  and  vague 
as  the  utterances  of  tho  Scriptures  are  in  relation  to  this  theme,  they 
necessarily  involve  all  the  results  of  an  avowed  doctrine.  Tliey  unde- 
niably involve  the  supposition  that  in  the  other  life  we  shall  be  conscious 
personalities  as  here,  retaining  our  memories  and  constituting  a  society. 
From  these  implications  the  fact  of  the  future  recognition  of  friends 
irresistibly  results,  unless  there  be  some  special  interference  to  prevent 
it ;  and  such  an  interposition  there  is  no  hint  of  and  can  he  no  reason 
for  fearing.  Such  is  really  all  that  we  can  learn  from  the  Scriptures  on 
the  subject  of  our  inquiry.*  Its  indirectness  and  brevity  would  oonvinoe 
us  that  God  did  not  intend  to  betray  to  us  in  clear  light  the  secrets  of 
the  shrouded  future,  that  for  some  reason  it  is  best  that  his  teaching 
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should  be  so  reserved,  and  leave  us  to  the  haunting  wonder,  the  anxious 
surmise,  the  appalling  mystery,  the  alluring  possibilities,  that  now  meet 
our  gaze  on  the  unmoving  veil  of  death.  God  intends  we  shall  trust  in 
him  without  knowledge,  and  by  faith,  not  by  sight,  pursue  his  guidance 
into  the  silent  and  unknown  land. 

Therefore,  after  analyzing  the  relevant  facts  of  present  experience  and 
inferring  what  we  can  from  them,  and  after  studying  the  Scriptures  and 
finding  what  they  say,  there  is  yet  another  method  of  considering  the 
problem  of  recognition  in  the  future  state.  That  is  without  caring  for 
critical  discussion,  without  deferring  to  extraneous  authority,  we  may 
follow  the  gravitating  force  of  instinct,  imagination,  and  moral  reason. 
We  are  made  to  love  and  depend  on  each  other.  The  longer,  the  more 
profoundly,  we  know  and  admire  the  good,  the  more  our  being  becomes 
intertwined  with  theirs,  so  much  the  more  intensely  we  desire  to  be 
with  them  always,  and  so  much  the  more  awfnl  is  the  agony  of  separa- 
tion. This, — what  is  it  but  great  Nature's  testimony,  God's  silent  avowal, 
that  we  are  to  meet  in  eternity?  Can  the  fearful  anguish  of  bereave- 
ment be  gratuitous?  can  the  yearning  prophecies  of  the  smitten  heart 
be  all  false?  Belief  in  reunion  hereafter  is  spontaneously  adopted 
by  humanity.  We  therefore  esteem  it  divinely  ordered  or  true. 
Without  that  soothing  and  sustaining  trust,  the  unrelieved,  intolerable 
wretchedness  in  many  cases  would  burst  through  the  fortress  of  the 
mind,  hurl  reason  from  its  throne,  and  tear  the  royal  affections  and  their 
attendants  in  the  trampled  dust  of  madness.  Many  a  rarely-gifted  soul, 
unknown  in  his  nameless  privacy  of  life,  has  been  so  conjoined  with  a 
worthy  peer,  through  precious  bonds  of  unutterable  sympatliv,  that, 
rather  than  be  left  behind,  "the  divided  half  of  such  a  friendship  as 
had  mastered  time,"  he  has  prayed  that  they,  dying  at  once,  might, 
involved  together,  hover  across  the  dolorous  strait  to  the  other  shore, 
and 

"Arriye  at  last  the  blemed  goal 

Where  lie  that  died  in  Holy  Land 
Might  reach  them  nut  the  shining  hand 
And  take  them  as  a  single  §oal.** 

Denied  that  inmost  wish,  the  rest  of  his  widowed  life  below  has 
been  one  melancholy  strain  of  **In  Memoriam."  Many  a  faithful  and 
noble  mourner,  whose  garnered  love  and  hope  have  been  blighted  for  this 
world,  would  tell  you  that,  without  meeting  his  lost  ones  there,  heaven 
itself  would  be  no  heaven  to'  him.  In  such  a  state  of  soul  we  must 
expect  to  know  again  in  an  unfading  clime  the  cherished  dead.  That 
belief  is  of  Divine  inspiration,  an  arrangement  to  heal  the  deadly  wounds 
of  sorrow.  It  is  madness  not  to  think  it  a  verity.  Who  believes,  as  he 
shall  float  through  the  ambrosial  airs  of  heaven,  he  could  touch,  in 
passing,  the  radiant  robes  of  his  chosen  friends  without  a  thrill  of  recog- 
nition, the  prelude  to  a  blissful  and  immortal  communion?    Is  there 
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not  truth  in  the  poot's  picture  of  the  meeting  of  child  and  parent  in 
heaven  ? — 

*^It  was  not,  mother,  that  T  knew  fhy  fiic«: 
The  luminous  eclipao  that  is  on  it  now. 
Though  it  was  fair  on  curtlt,  would  havt^  made  it  strmnge 
Even  to  one  who  knew  as  well  as  he  lored  thee; 
But  my  heart  critnl  out  in  me,  Mothorl** 

Think  of  the  unfathomable  yearnings,  the  infinite  ecstasies  of  desire  and 
faith  from  age  to  age  swelling  in  the  very  heart  of  the  world,  all  set  on 
the  one  hope  of  future  union,  and  who  then  can  believe  that  God  will 
coldly  blast  them  all?  They  are  innocent,  they  are  holy,  they  are  meri- 
torious, they  are  unspeakably  dear.  We  would  not  destroy  them;  and 
God  will  not,  for  he  is  kinder  far  than  we. 

Man's  life  is  the  true  fable  of  that  beautiful  youth.  Narcissus,  who  had 
a  tw^in-sister  of  remarkable  loveliness,  strongly  resembling  himself,  and 
to  whom  he  was  most  tenderly  attached.  She  dies  young.  He  frequents 
fountains  to  gaze  upon  his  own  image  reflected  in  the  waters,  it  seeming 
to  him  the  likeness  of  her  he  has  lost.  He  is  in  pity  transformed  into  a 
flower  on  the  border  of  a  stream,  where,  bending  on  his  fragile  st«m,  he 
seeks  his  image  in  the  waters  murmuring  by,  until  he  fades  and  dies. 
Has  not  God.  the  all-loving  Author  who  composed  the  sweet  poem  of  Man 
and  Nature,  written  at  the  close  a  reconciling  Elysium  wherein  these  pure 
lovers,  the  fond  Narcissus  and  his  echo-mate,  shall  wander  in  perennial 
bliss,  their  embracing  forms  mirrored  in  forever-unruffled  fountains? 

Looking  now  for  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  we  find  that  it 
lies  in  three  different  aspects,  both  of  inquiring  thought  and  of  practical 
morality,  according  to  the  lights  and  modes  in  which  three  different 
classes  of  minds  approach  it.  To  the  consistenl  mdaphysidan,  reasoning 
rigidly  on  grounds  of  science  and  philosophy,  every  thing  pertaining  to 
the  methods  and  circumstances  of  the  future  life  is  an  affair  of  entire 
uncertainty  and  hypothesis.^  If  in  the  future  state  the  soul  retains  its 
individuality  as  an  identical  force,  form,  life,  and  memory,  and  if  asso- 
ciates in  the  present  state  are  brought  together,  it  is  probable  that  old 
friends  will  recognise  each  other.  But  if  they  are  oblivious  of  the  past, 
if  they  are  incommunicably  separated  in  space  or  state,  if  one  progresses 
80  much  farther  that  the  other  can  never  overtake  him,  if  the  [personal 
soul  blends  its  individual  consciousness  with  the  unitary  consciousness 
of  the  Over-Soul,  if  it  commences  a  new  career  from  a  fresh  psychical 
germ,  then,  by  the  terms,  there  will  be  no  mutual  recognition.  In  that 
case  his  comfort  and  his  duty  are  to  know  that  the  anguish  and  longing 
he  now  feels  will  cease  then ;  to  trust  in  the  benignity  of  the  Infinit-e 
Wisdom,  who  knows  best  what  to  appoint  for  his  creatures;  and  to  sub- 
mit with  harmonizing  resignation  to  the  unalterable  decree,  offering  his 
private  wish  a  voluntary  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  natural  piety.    That  he 


•  GriTtfU,  Das  Wiederteb«n  o«ch  d«m  TmI*.    Wto  et  anr  wIb  IbBbim. 
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shall  know  his  friends  hereafter  is  not  impossible,  not  improbable ;  neither 
is  it  certain.  He  may  desire  it,  expect  it,  but  not  with  speculative  pride 
dogmatically  affirm  it,  nor  with  insisting  egotism  presumptuously  de- 
mand it. 

To  the  uiicriUetd  Christian  the  recognising  reunion  of  friends  in  heaven  is 
an  unshaken  assurance.*  There  is  nothing  to  disturb  his  implicit  recep- 
tion of  the  plain  teaching  of  Scripture.  The  legitimate  exhortations  of 
his  faith  are  these.  Mourn  not  too  bitterly  nor  too  long  over  your  absent 
dead ;  for  you  shall  meet  them  in  an  immortal  clime.  As  the  last  hour 
comes  for  your  dearest  ones  or  for  yourself,  be  of  good  cheer ;  for  an  imr 
perishable  joy  is  yours.    You 

^Gannot  low  tiie  lK>pe  that  nuny  a  year 
Hath  shone  on  a  gleaming  way, 
When  the  walla  of  life  are  closing  round 
And  the  dcy  grows  sombre  gray." 

Put  not  away  the  intruding  thoughts  of  the  departed,  but  let  them  often 
recur.  The  dead  are  constant.  You  know  not  how  much  they  may 
think  of  you,  how  near  they  may  be  to  you.  Will  you  pass  to  meet 
them  not  having  thought  of  them  for  years,  having  perhaps  forgotten 
them?  Let  your  mind  have  its  nightly  firmament  of  religious  com- 
munion, beneath  which  white  and  sable  memories  shall  walk,  and  the 
sphered  spirits  of  your  risen  friends,  like  stars,  shed  down  their  holy  rays 
to  soothe  your  feverish  cares  and  hush  every  murmuring  doubt  to  rest. 
From  the  dumb  heavings  of  your  loving  and  trustful  heart,  sometimes 
exclaim.  Parents  who  nurtured  and  watched  over  me  with  unwearied  affec- 
tion, I  would  remember  you  oft,  and  love  you  well,  and  so  live  that  one 
day  1  may  meet  you  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Early  friends,  so  close  and 
dear  once,  who  in  the  light  of  young  romance  trod  with  me  life's  morning 
hills,  neither  your  familiar  faces  nor  your  sweet  communion  are  forgotten 
by  me:  I  fondly  think  of  you,  and  aspire  towards  you,  and  pray  for  a 
purer  soul,  that  I  may  mount  to  your  celestial  circle  at  last ; — 

"  For  many  a  tear  these  eyes  must  we^. 
And  many  a  sin  must  be  fbrgiYeo, 
Bre  these  pale  lids  shall  sink  to  sleep, 
Ere  yoQ  and  I  shall  meet  in  heaTen.** 

Blessed  Jesus,  elder  Brother  of  our  race,  who  sittest  now  by  thy  Father's 
throne,  or  pacest  along  the  crystal  coast  as  a  leader,  chief  among  ten 
thousand,  whose  condescending  brow  the  bloody  thorns  no  longer  press, 
but  the  dazzling  crown  of  thy  Divinity  encircles,  oh,  remember  us,  poor 
erring  pilgrims  after  thine  earthly  steps ;  pity  us,  help  us,  and  after  death 
bring  us  to  thy  home. 

To  the  sympathetic  poety  the  man  of  sentiment  and  meditation,  who 
views  the  question  from  the  position  of  the  heart,  in  the  glory  and  vistas 
of  the  imagination,  but  with  all  the  known  facts  and  relations  of  the 

*  OriUb,  BfbUadM  Bdtrilg*  so  der  Vrage,  Werden  wir  ana  wlederaebea  nach  dem  Toda. 
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subject  lying  bare  under  his  sight,  the  uniting  restoration,  in  another 
sphere,  of  earth's  broken  ties  and  parted  friends,  is  an  unappeasable 
craving  of  the  soul,  in  harmony  with  the  moral  law,  powerfully  prophe- 
sied to  his  experience  from  all  quarters,  and  seemingly  confirmed  to  his 
hopes  by  every  promise  of  God  and  nature.^  Received  as  a  truth,  it  is  a 
well  of  inexhaustible  comfort,  making  experience  a  green  oasis  where  it 
overflows.  The  denial  of  it  as  a  proven  falsehood  is  a  withering  blast  of 
dust  blowing  on  the  friendly  caravan  of  sojourners  in  the  desert  of  life. 
If  existence  is  the  enjoyment  of  a  largess  of  social  love,  and  death  is  to 
have  a  solitary  hand  snatch  it  all  away  forever,  how  dismal  is  the  prospect 
to  the  poor  heart  that  loves  and  clings,  loses  and  despairs,  and  can  only 
falter  hopelessly  on !  It  cannot  bo  so.  Love  is  the  true  prophet.  Heaven 
will  restore  the  treasures  earth  has  lost. 

The  mourner  by  the  grave  I  Eve  convulsed  over  the  form  of  Abel  I 
Jesus  weeping  where  Lazarus  lay!  America  embracing  the  urn  of  Wash- 
ington! The  Genius  of  Humanity  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Past!  It  is  the 
most  pathetic  spectacle  of  the  world.  As  in  the  old  myth  the  pelican, 
hovering  over  its  dead  broodlets,  pierced  its  own  breast  in  agony  and 
fluttered  there  until  by  the  fanning  of  its  wings  above  them  and  the 
dropping  of  its  warm  blood  on  them  they  were  brought  to  life  again,  so 
the  great  Mother  of  men  seems  in  historj'  to  brood  over  the  ashes  of  de- 
parted ages,  dropping  the  tears  of  her  grief  and  faith  into  the  Hiture  to 
restore  her  deceased  children  to  life  and  draw  them  together  within  her 
embrace.  Nor  ever  will  that  sublime  Rachel  be  comforted  until,  migra- 
ting whither  they  have  gone,  she  finds  them  happy  in  nests  of  their  own, 
fragrant  with  the  airs  of  heaven,  and  musical  with  the  songs  of  eternity. 

The  poet,  lover  of  his  race,  who  cannot  trust  his  happier  instinct,  but 
perforce  believes  that  beyond  the  sepulchral  line  of  mortality  he  shall 
know  no  more  of  his  friends,  may  find,  as  helps  to  a  willing  acquiescence 
in  what  is  fated,  either  one  of  two  possible  contemplations.*  He  may 
sadly  lay  upon  his  heart  the  stifling  solace,  There  will  be  no  bafiSed 
wants  nor  unhappiness,  but  all  will  be  over  when  hie  jacet  is  sculptured 
on  the  headstone  of  my  grave.  Or,  with  measureless  rebound  of  faith, 
he  may  crowd  the  capacity  of  his  soul  with  the  mysterious  presentiment. 
In  the  unchangeable  fulness  of  an  infinite  bliss,  all  specialties  will  be 
merged  and  forgotten,  and  I  shall  be  one  of  those  to  whom  "the  weari- 
some disease"  of  remembered  sorrow  and  anticipated  joy  "is  an  alien 
thing." 


1  Enjrel.  Wir  wordnii  nni*  wiotlcrechon.  ITalst,  Dolcnchtnng  dcr  HatiptgrUnde  fTIr  don  Olaabcn  M 
Erinnening  und  Wiodorjtehcn  nach  dom  Todo.  Streicher,  N«ie  Boitrilfi:c  Eur  Kritik  des  Obabcw 
au  RUckerinneniDg  nach  dcm  Tode. 

9  WiclanU'ti  Euthaniuiia  expresses  disbelief  in  the  preeervation  of  penonality  and  cooactoanMi 
aRor  ileiith.  The  siiine  ground  had  been  taken  in  the  work  published  anooymoasly  at  Halle  io  1TT5, 
Plato  nnd  Leibnitz  jenseits  des  Styx.  See,  on  the  other  side  of  the  qiMstkm,  WohlOJirt,  TlnB|Ml 
der  rnHtcrblichkeit,  oder  neue  Antholog^e  dor  wichtigsten  AussprQche,  besonders  neuerer 
fiber  WieUerschen  u.  s.  w. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

LOCAL   FATS  OF   MAN   IN   THE   ASTRONOMIC   UNIVERSE. 

According  to  the  imagining  of  some  speculative  geologists,  perhaps 
this  earth  first  floated  in  the  abyss  as  a  volume  of  vapor,  wreathing  its 
(^normous  folds  of  mist  in  fantastic  shapes  as  it  was  borne  along  on  the 
idle  breath  of  law.  Ages  swept  by,  until  this  stupendous  fog-ball  was 
condensed  into  an  ocean  of  flame,  whose  billows  heaved  their  lurid 
bosoms  and  reared  their  ashy  crests  w^ithout  a  check,  while  their  burning 
spray  illuminated  its  track  around  the  sable  vault.  During  periods  which 
stagger  computation,  this  molten  conflagration  gradually  cooled  down, 
constant  rivers  wrung  from  the  densely-swathing  vapor  poured  over  the 
heated  mass  and  at  last  submerged  its  crust  in  an  immense  sea.  Then, 
for  unknown  centuries,  fire,  water,  and  wind  waged  a  Titanic  war,  that 
imagination  shudders  to  think  of,— jets  of  flame  licking  the  stars,  massive 
battlements  and  columns  of  fire  piled  up  to  terrific  heights,  the  basin 
of  the  sea  suddenly  turned  into  a  glowing  caldron  and  the  scalded 
atmosphere  saturated  with  steam,  explosions  hurling  mountains  far  into 
space  and  tearing  the  earth  open  in  ghastly  rents  to  its  ver}'  heart.  At 
length  the  fire  was  partially  subdued,  the  peaceful  deep  glassed  the  sky 
in  its  bosom  or  rippled  to  the  whispers  of  the  breeze,  and  from  amidst 
the  fertile  slime  and  mould  of  its  sheltered  floor  began  to  sprout  the 
first  traces  of  organic  life,  the  germs  of  a  rude  species  of  marine  vegeta- 
tion. Thousands  of  years  rolled  on.  The  world-ocean  subsided,  the  peaks 
of  mountains,  the  breasts  of  islands,  mighty  continents,  emerged,  and 
slowly,  aft^r  many  tedious  processes  of  preparation,  a  gigantic  growth 
of  gra^,  every  blade  as  large  as  our  vastest  oak,  shot  from  the  soil,  and 
the  incalculable  epoch  of  ferns  commenced,  whose  tremendous  harvest 
clothed  the  whole  land  with  a  deep  carpet  of  vivid  verdure.  While  un- 
numbered growths  of  this  vegetation  were  successively  maturing,  falling, 
and  hardening  into  the  dark  layers  of  inexhaustible  coal-beds,  the  world, 
one  waving  wilderness  of  solemn  ferns,  swept  in  its  orbit,  voiceless  and 
silent,  without  a  single  bird  or  insect  of  any  kind  in  all  its  magnificent 
green  solitudes,  the  air  everj^wherc  being  heavily  surcharged  with  gases 
of  the  deadliest  poison.  Again  innumerable  ages  passed,  and  the  era 
of  mere  botanic  growths  reaching  its  limit,  the  lowest  forms  of  ani- 
mal life  moved  in  the  waters,  the  earliest  creatures  being  certain  marine 
reptiles,  worms,  and  bugs  of  the  sea.  Then  followed  various  untimed 
periods,  during  which  animal  life  rose  by  degrees  from  ixio\\\]LaVL  axA  \^^- 
fish,  by  plesiosaurus  and  pterodactyl, — horrible  moiiBteT%,\i\XEvdx«dA^^\<^i^ 
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in  lengtli,  whose  tramp  crashed  through  the  woods,  or  whose  flight  loaded 
the  groaning  air, — to  the  dolphin  and  the  whale  in  the  sea,  the  horse  and 
the  lion  on  the  land,  and  the  eagle,  the  nightingale,  and  the  bird  of  para- 
dise in  the  air.  Finally,  when  millions  of  cnons  had  worn  away,  the  crea- 
tive process  culminated  in  Humanity,  the  crown  and  perfection  of  all ; 
for  God  said,  "Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image;"  and  straightway 
A<lam,  with  upright  form,  kingly  eye,  and  reason  throned  upon  his  brow, 
stood  on  the  summit  of  the  world  and  gave  names  to  all  the  races  of 
creatures  beneath.* 

At  this  stage  two  important  questions  arise.  The  first  is,  whether  man 
is  the  final  type  of  being  intended  in  the  Divine  plan  for  this  world,  or 
whether  he  too  is  destined  in  his  turn  to  be  superseded  by  a  higher 
race,  endowed  with  form,  faculties,  and  attributes  transcending  our  con- 
ceptions, even  as  our  own  transcended  the  ideas  of  the  previous  orders 
of  existence.  Undoubtedly,  had  the  ichthyosaurus,  ploughing  through 
the  deep  and  making  it  boil  like  a  pot,  or  one  of  those  mammoth  crea- 
tures of  the  antediluvian  age  who  browsed  half  a  dozen  trees  for  break- 
fast, crunched  a  couple  of  oxen  for  luncheon  and  a  whole  flock  of  sheep 
for  his  dinner,  been  consulted  on  a  similar  problem,  he  would  have 
replied,  without  hesitation,  **  I  exhaust  the  uses  of  the  world.  What  ani- 
mal can  there  be  superior  to  me?  beyond  a  question,  my  race  shall  p>osse68 
the  earth  forever!"  The  mastodon  could  not  know  any  uses  of  nature 
except  tliose  he  was  fitted  to  experience,  nor  imagine  a  being  with  the 
form  and  prerogatives  of  man.  Therefore  he  would  not  believe  that  the 
mastodon-race  would  ever  be  displaced  by  the  human.  We  labor  under 
the  same  disqualification  for  judgment.  There  may  be  in  the  system 
of  nature  around  us  adaptations,  gifts,  glories,  as  much  higher  than  any 
we  ei\joy  as  our  noblest  powers  an4  privileges  are  in  advance  of  those 
of  the  tiger  or  the  lark. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  mature  states  of  the  antediluvian  races 
correspond  with  the  foetal  states  of  the  present  races,  and  that  the  foetal 
states  of  embryonic  man  are  counterparts  of  the  mature  states  of  the 
lower  races  now  contemporaneous  with  him.  This  great  discovery  of 
modern  science,  though  perhaps  destitute  of  logical  value,  suggests  to 
the  imagination  the  thought  that  man  may  be  but  the  foetal  state  of  a 
higher  being, — a  regent  temporarily  presiding  here  until  the  birth  and 
inauguration  of  the  true  king  of  the  world,  and  destined  himself  to  be 
born  from  the  womb  of  this  world  into  the  free  light  and  air  of  the  spirit- 
kingdom  ! 

The  resources  of  God  are  inexhaustible;  and  in  the  evolution  of  his 
prearranged  ages  it  may  be  that  there  will  arise  upon  the  earth  a  race 
of  beings  of  unforetold  majesty,  who  shall  disinter  the  remnant  bonee 
and  ponder  the  wrecked  monuments  of  forgotten  man  as  we  do  those 
of  the  disgusting  reptiles  of  the  Saurian  epoch.     But  this  is  a  mere  oon- 
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ceit  of  possibility ;  and,  so  far  as  the  data  for  forming  an  opinion  are  in 
our  hands,  it  is  altogether  incredible.  So  far  as  appears,  the  adaptation 
between  man  and  the  earth  is  exhaustive.  He  is  able  to  subdue  all  her 
forces,  reign  over  all  her  provinces,  er\joy  all  her  delights,  and  gather 
into  his  consciousness  all  her  prophecies.  And  our  practical  conviction 
is  absolute  that  the  race  of  men  is  the  climax  of  being  destined  for  this 
earth,  and  that  they  will  occupy  its  hospitable  bosom  forever  with  their 
toils  and  their  homes,  their  sports  and  their  graves.' 

The  other  question  is  this: — Was  the  subjection  of  the  human  race  to 
physical  death  a  part  of  the  Creator's  original  plan,  or  the  retributive 
result  of  a  subsequent  dislocation  of  that  plan  by  sin? — a  part  of  the 
great  harmony  of  nature,  or  a  discord  marring  the  happy  destiny  of  man  ? 
Approaching  this  problem  on  grounds  of  science  and  reason  alone,  there 
can  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the  reply.  There  are  but  two  considerations 
really  bearing  upon  the  point  and  throwing  light  upon  it;  and  they  both 
force  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  First,  it  is  a  fact  admitting  no  denial 
that  death  was  the  predetermined  natural  fate  of  the  successive  genera- 
tions of  the  races  that  preceded  man.  Now,  what  conceivable  reason  is 
there  for  supposing  that  man,  constructed  from  the  same  elements,  living 
under  the  same  organic  laws,  was  exempt  from  the  same  doom?  There 
is  not  in  the  whole  realm  of  science  a  single  hint  to  that  effect.  Secondly, 
the  reproductive  element — an  essential  feature  in  the  human  constitution, 
leading  our  kind  to  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth — is  a  demonstration 
that  the  office  of  death  entered  into  God's  original  plan  of  the  world. 
For  otherwise  the  earth  at  this  moment  could  not  hold  a  tithe  of  the  in- 
habitants that  would  be  demanding  room.  When  God  had  permitted 
this  world  to  roll  in  space  for  awful  ages,  a  lifeless  globe  of  gas,  fire, 
wat^r,  earth,  and  then  let  it  be  occupied  for  incommensurable  epochs 
more  by  snails,  vermin,  and  iguanodons,  would  he  wind  up  the  whole 
scene  and  destroy  it  when  the  race  of  man,  crowning  glory  of  all,  had  only 
flourished  for  a  petty  two  thousand  years?  It  is  not  credible.  And  yet 
it  must  have  been  so  unless  it  was  decreed  that  the  successive  genera- 
tions should  pass  away  and  thus  leave  space  for  the  new-comers.  We 
conclude,  then,  that  it  is  the  will  of  God — and  was  in  the  beginning — 
that  the  human  race  shall  possess  the  earth  through  all  the  unknown 
periods  of  the  future,  the  parents  continually  passing  off  the  stage  in 
death  as  the  children  rise  upon  it  to  maturity.  We  cannot  discern  any 
authority  in  those  old  traditions  which  foretell  the  impending  destruc- 
tion of  the  world.  On  what  grounds  are  we  to  believe  them?  The  great 
system  of  things  is  a  stable  harmony.  There  is  no  wear  or  tear  in  the 
crystalline  machinery  of  creation,  rolling  noiseless  in  its  blue  sockets 
of  ether.     It  seems,  comparatively  speaking,  to  have  just  begun.     Its 


*  AgMiiz  Mys  no  higher  creatnre  than  man  is  to  be  expected  on  earth,  becaiwe  the  capacities  of 
tlie  earthly  plan  of  organic  creation  are  completed  and  exhausted  with  hVm.    luVxtAucWou  \x>  %\.u^^ 
of  Natural  History,  p.  67. 
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oscillations  are  self-adjusted,  and  science  prophesies  for  hnmjinity  an 
illimitable  career  on  this  earthly  theatre.  The  swift  melting  of  the  de- 
ments and  restoration  of  chaos  is  a  mere  heathen  whim  or  a  poetic  figmait 
It  18  the  bards  who  sing, — 

"  The  earth  shall  shortly  die.    Her  grave  ii  dng. 
I  aoo  the  worldn,  nlght-cIad,  all  gathering 
In  long  and  dark  proceesion.    And  the  itara, 
Which  stand  as  thick  as  glittering  dewdrops  on 
The  fields  of  heaven,  shall  pass  in  biasing  mist.** 

Such  pictures  are  delusion  winning  the  imagination,  not  trath  com- 
manding the  reason.  In  spite  of  all  the  CassandrarSCFeams  of  the  prieit- 
hood,  vaticinating  universal  ruin,  the  young  old  earth,  fresh  every  spring 
shall  remain  under  God's  preserving  providence,  and  humanity's  inex- 
haustible generations  renewedly  reign  over  its  kingdoms,  forever.  Ploti- 
nus  said,  **If  God  repents  having  made  the  world,  why  does  he  defer  its 
destruction?  If  he  does  not  yet  repent,  he  never  will,  as  being  now  accus- 
tomed to  it,  and  becoming  through  time  more  friendly  to  it.''*  Locan 
says,  '*Our  bones  and  the  stars  shall  be  mingled  on  one  funeral  pyre." 

Oommunis  mundo  superest  rogna,  osdbns  astra 
Hifltoms. 

But  to  receive  such  a  good  piece  of  poetry  as  veritable  prevision  is  sardj 
a  puerile  error  which  a  mature  mind  in  the  nineteenth  century  should 
be  ashamed  to  commit. 

The  most  recently-broached  theory  of  the  end  of  the  world  is  that  de- 
veloped from  some  remarkable  speculations  as  to  the  comp>06ition  and 
distribution  of  force.  The  view  is  briefly  this.  All  force  is  derived  from 
heat.  All  heat  is  derived  from  the  sun.^  The  mechanical  value  of  a 
cubic  mile  of  sunlight  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  one  horse-power  for 
a  third  of  a  minute ;  at  the  sun  it  is  fifteen  thousand  horse-power  for  a 
minute.  Now,  it  is  calculated  that  enough  heat  is  radiatetl  from  the  sun 
to  require  for  its  production  the  annual  consumption  of  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  sun  to  the  depth  of  from  ten  to  twenty  miles.  Of  course, 
ultimately  the  fuel  will  be  all  expended ;  then  the  forces  of  the  system 
will  expire,  and  the  creation  will  die.*  This  brilliant  and  sublime  theorem 
assumes,  first,  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  arises  from  consumption  of  matter, 
— which  may  not  be  true ;  secondly,  that  it  is  not  a  self-replenishing  pro- 
cess,— ^as  it  certainly  may  bo.  Some  have  even  surmised  that  the  zodiacal 
light  is  an  illuminated  tornado  of  stones  showering  into  the  sun  to  feed 
its  tremendous  conflagration.  The  whole  scheme  is  a  fine  toy,  but  a  ver>' 
faint  terror.  Even  if  it  bo  true,  then  we  are  to  peri^^h  at  last  from  lack 
of  fire,  and  not,  as  commonly  feared,  from  its  abundance ! 

The  belief  of  mankind  that  a  soul  or  ghost  survives  the  body  has  l>een 


*  Ennoad  ii.  lib.  ix. :  Contra  Gnosticos,  cap.  4.  « 
^  Helmholtz,  Edinburgh  Phil.  Mag.,  sorios  iv.  vol.  xi. :  Interaction  of  Nateral  F« 

*  Thomson,  Ibid.  "Dec  lW>4i'.  liL«:\»n.\co\  Ysvcx^gvc*  ol  \\AiM\at  System. 
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BO  nearly  universal  as  to  appear  like  the  spontaneous  result  of  an  instinct. 
We  propose  to  trace  the  history  of  opinions  concerning  the  physical 
destination  of  this  disembodied  spirit, — its  connection  with  localities, — ^to 
give  the  historical  topography  of  the  future  life. 

The  earliest  conception  of  the  abode  of  the  dead  was  probably  that  of 
the  Hebrew  Sheol  or  the  Greek  Hades, — namely,  the  idea — born  from 
the  silence,  depth,  and  gloom  of  the  grave— of  a  stupendous  subterranean 
cavern  full  of  the  drowsy  race  of  shades,  the  indiscriminate  habitation 
of  all  who  leave  the  land  of  the  living.  Gradually  the  thought  arose  and 
won  acceptance  that  the  favorites  of  Deity,  peerless  heroes  and  sages,  might 
be  exempt  from  this  dismal  fate,  and  migrate  at  death  to  some  delightful 
clime  beyond  some  far  shore,  there,  amidst  unalloyed  pleasures,  to  spend 
immortal  days.  This  region  was  naturally  located  on  the  surface  of  the 
€iarth^  where  the  cheerful  sun  could  shine  and  the  fresh  breezes  blow,  yet 
in  some  untrodden  distance,  where  the  gauntlet  of  fact  had  not  smitten  the 
hceptre  of  fable.  The  paltry  portion  of  tliis  earth  familiar  to  the  ancients 
was  surrounded  by  an  unexplored  region,  which  their  fancy,  stimulated  by 
the  legends  of  the  poets,  peopled  with  mythological  kingdoms, — the  rain- 
bow bowers  and  cloudy  synods  of  Olympus,  from  whose  glittering  peak  the 
Thunderer  threw  his  bolts  over  the  south ;  the  Golden  Garden  of  the  Hes- 
perides,  whose  dragons  lay  on  guard  in  the  remote  west ;  the  divine  cities 
of  Meru,  whose  encircling  towers  pierced  the  eastern  sky ;  the  Banquet- 
Halls  of  Ethiopia,  gleaming  through  the  fiery  desert ;  the  fragrant  Islands 
of  Immortality,  musical  and  luring  in  the  central  ocean ;  the  happy  land 
of  the  Hyperboreans,  beyond  the  snowy  summits  of  northern  Caucasus: — 

**  How  pleasant  were  the  wild  belieft 

That  dwelt  in  legends  old! 
Alas!  to  our  posterity 

Will  no  such  tales  be  told. 
We  know  too  much :  scroll  after  scroll 

Weighs  down  our  wearj  shelves : 
Our  only  point  of  ignorance 

Is  centred  in  ourselTea." 

There  was  a  belief  among  the  Persians  that  Kd,f,  a  mountain  two  thousand 
miles  high,  formed  a  rim  to  the  flat  world  and  prevented  travellers  from 
ever  falling  ofiT.*  The  fact  that  the  earth  is  a  globe  inhabited  on  all  sides 
is  a  comparatively  recent  piece  of  knowledge.  So  late  as  in  the  eight li 
century  Pope  Zachary  accused  Virgilius,  an  Irish  mathematician  and  monlc, 
of  heresy  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  antipodes^  St.  Boniface  wrote 
to  the  Pope  against  Virgilius ;  and  Zachary  ordered  a  council  to  be  held 
to  expel  him  from  the  Church,  for  "professing,  against  Gcxl  and  his  own 
soul,  so  perverse  and  wicked  a  doctrine."  To  the  ancients  all  beyond 
the  region  they  had  traversed  was  an  unknown  land,  clothed  in  darkn»'s>, 
crowded  with  mystery  and  allurement.     Across  the  weltering  wastes  of 


*  AdTentnres  of  Hatlm  TU,  p.  30,  note. 

T  WbeweU,  HlMt.  Indnctive  Sdcnoes,  toI.  L  bool^  W.  dh.  \.  wsXA . 
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brine,  in  a  halcyon  sea,  the  Hindu  placed  the  White  Isle,  the  dwelling  of 
translated  and  immortalized  men.*  Under  the  attraction  of  a  mystic 
curiosity,  well  might  the  old,  wearied  Ulysses  say, — 

**  Gome,  my  friendly 
^is  not  too  hite  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
PuBh  off,  and,  sitting  well  in  order,  nnlte 
The  sounding  ftirrowB ;  for  mj  purpose  holda 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths  * 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  T  die. 
It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  xu  down : 
It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles, 
And  see  the  great  Achilles,  whom  we  knew." 

Decius  Brutus  and  his  army,  as  Florus  relates,  reaching  the  coast  <rf 
Portugal,  where,  for  the  first  time,  they  saw  the  sun  setting  in  the 
blood-tinged  ocean,  turned  back  their  standards  with  horror  as  tber 
beheld  "  the  huge  corpse  of  ruddy  gold  let  down  into  the  deq)." 
The  Phoenician  traders  brought  intelligence  to  Greece  of  a  people,  tiie 
Cimmerians,  who  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  Hades  in  the  umbered  realms 
of  perpetual  night.  To  the  dying  Roman,  on  the  farthest  verge  of  the 
known  horizon  hovered  a  vision  of  Elysian  Fields.  And  the  American 
Indian,  j^inking  in  battle  or  the  chase,  caught  glimpses  of  happier  Hunt- 
ing-Grounds,  whose  woods  trooped  with  game,  and  where  the  arrows  of 
the  braves  never  missed,  and  there  was  no  winter.  There  was  a  pretty 
myth  received  among  some  of  the  ancient  Britons,  locating  their  para- 
dise in  a  spot  surrounded  by  tempests,  far  in  the  Western  Ocean,  and 
named  Flath-Innis,  or  Noble  Island.*  The  following  legend  is  illus- 
trative. An  old  man  sat  thoughtful  on  a  rock  beside  the  sea.  A  cloud, 
under  whose  squally  skirts  the  waters  foamed,  rushed  down ;  and  from 
its  dark  womb  issued  a  boat,  with  white  sails  bent  to  the  wind,  and  hung 
round  with  moving  oars.  Destitute  of  mariners,  itself  seemed  to  live 
and  move.  A  voice  said,  "Arise,  behold  the  boat  of  heroes:  embark. 
and  see  the  Green  Isle  of  those  who  have  passed  away!"  Seven  da3Fs 
and  seven  nights  he  voyaged,  when  a  thousand  tongues  called  out,  "The 
Isle!  the  Isle!"  The  black  billows  opened  before  him,  and  the  calm 
land  of  the  departed  rushed  in  light  on  his  eyes.  We  are  reminded  by 
this  of  what  Procopius  says  concerning  the  conveyal  of  the  soul  of  the 
barlmrian  to  his  paradise.  At  midnight  there  is  a  knocking  at  the  door, 
and  indistinct  voices  call  him  to  come.  Mysteriously  impelled,  he  goes 
to  the  sea-coast,  and  there  finds  a  frail,  empty  wherry  awaiting  him. 
He  embarks,  and  a  spirit-crew  row  him  to  his  destination." 

"  He  finds  with  ghosts 
His  boat  deep-freighted,  sinking  to  the  edge 
Of  the  dark  flood,  and  roioee  hears,  yet  sees 
No  HubHtance;  but,  arriTed  where  onoe  ^;ain 
Iliii  skitt  floats  free,  hoars  friends  to  friends 


*  Wilford,  Kssayn  on  the  Sacred  Islee,  in  Asiatic  Beaaarcbes,  rols.  yUL-^xL 
9  Macphenon,  InUodncUou  to  Vhfc  Uvatoe^  ol  ^t«s|k.V^Q^\»Sai  and  Inland,  |i^  UD-IML 
30  Prooopiiu,  Qotbka,  \lb.  W. 
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Give  lamentable  welcome.    The  nnieen 
Shore  faint  resounds,  and  all  the  mystic  air 
Breathes  forth  the  names  of  parent,  brother,  wife.^ 

During  that  period  of  poetic  credulity  while  the  face  of  the  earth 
remained  to  a  great  extent  concealed  from  knowledge,  wherever  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  were  known  went  the  cherished  traditions  of  the 
IJarden  of  Eden  from  which  our  first  parents  were  driven  for  their  sin. 
Speculation  naturally  strove  to  settle  the  locality  of  this  lost  paradise. 
Sometimes  it  was  situated  in  the  mysterious  bosom  of  India;  sometimes 
in  the  flowery  vales  of  Georgia,  where  roses  and  spices  perfumed  the 
gales ;  sometimes  in  the  guarded  recesses  of  Mesopotamia.  Now  it  was 
the  Grand  Oasis  in  the  Arabian  desert,  flashing  on  the  wilted  pilgrim, 
over  the  blasted  and  blazing  wastes,  with  the  verdure  of  palms,  the  play 
of  waters,  the  smell  and  flavor  of  perennial  fruits.  Again  it  was  at  the 
equator,  where  the  torrid  zone  stretched  around  it  as  a  fiery  sword  waving 
every  way  so  that  no  mortal  could  enter.  In  the  **  Imago  Mundi,''  a  Latin 
treatise  on  cosmography  written  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  we  read, 
"  Paradise  is  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  Asia,  and  is  made  inaccessible 
by  a  wall  of  fire  surrounding  it  and  rising  unto  heaven.''  At  a  later  time 
the  Canaries  were  thought  to  be  the  ancient  Elysium,  and  were  accord- 
ingly name^l  the  Fortunate  Isles.  Indeed,  among  the  motives  that  ani- 
mated Columbus  on  his  adventurous  voyage  no  inferior  place  must  bo 
assigned  to  the  hope  of  finding  the  primeval  seat  of  Paradise.^*  Tho 
curious  traveller,  exploring  these  visionary  spK)t8  one  by  one,  found  them 
lying  in  the  light  of  common  day  no  nearer  heaven  than  his  own  natal 
home ;  and  at  last  all  faith  in  them  died  out  when  the  whole  surface  of 
the  globe  had  been  surveyed,  no  nook  left  wherein  romance  and  super- 
stition might  any  longer  play  at  hide-and-seek. 

Continuing  our  search  after  the  local  abode  of  the  departed,  we  now 
leave  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  descend  beneath  it.  The  first  haunted 
region  we  reach  is  the  realm  of  the  Fairies,  which,  as  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  magic  lore  of  old  Germany  or  England  knows,  was  situated  just 
under  the  external  ground,  and  was  clothed  with  every  charm  poets  could 
imagine  or  the  heart  dream.  There  was  supposed  to  be  an  entrance  to 
this  enchanted  domain  at  the  Peak  Cavern  in  Derbyshire,  and  at  several 
other  places.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  collected  some  of  the  best  legends 
illustrative  of  this  belief  in  his  "  History  of  Demonology."  Sir  Gawaine,  a 
famous  knight  of  the  Round  Table,  was  once  admitted  to  dine,  above 
ground,  in  the  edge  of  the  forest,  with  the  King  of  the  Fairies: — 

**  The  banquet  o'er,  the  royal  Fay,  intent 
To  do  all  honor  to  King  Arthur's  knight, 
Bmota  with  his  rod  the  bank  on  which  they  leant, 
And  Vairy-land  flash'd  glorions  on  the  sight ; 


It  Irring^  liA  of  Golambas:  Appendix  on  the  Situation  of  the  Terrestrial  Paradise.    By  fkr  the 
most  raloable  book  erer  published  on  this  snti)ect  is  that  of  Schulthess,  Dm  Paradies,  das  irdiseha 
nod  aberirdlsche  histortsdM,  mythiicha  und  mystischs^  nebat  elner  luritkcben^xVaVoKv  ^rk  ^MiiynwV' 
nen  MbUscbfla  GaographiB- 
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Flash'd,  through  a  silTery,  0ofl»  translnoeot  miat» 

The  opal  shafts  and  domes  of  amethyst: 

Flaah'd  IboDts  in  shells  of  pearl,  which  crystal  walls 

And  phosphor  lights  of  myriad  haes  redouble. 
There,  in  the  blissful  subterranean  halls, 

When  morning  wakes  the  world  of  human  troobla 
Ollde  the  gay  race;  each  sound  our  discord  knows. 
Faint  heard  above,  but  lulls  them  to  repose.** 

To  this  empire  of  moonlit  swards  and  elfin  dances,  of  jewelled  banks« 
lapsing  streams,  and  spell-binding  visions,  it  was  thought  a  few  favored 
mortals  might  now  and  then  find  their  way.  But  this  was  never  an 
earnest  general  faith.  It  was  a  hovering  poetic  superstition  haunting 
fanciful  brains,  a  fading  legendary  dream  pleasing  credulous  hearts ;  and, 
with  the  other  romance  of  the  early  world,  it  has  vanished  quite  away. 

The  popular  belief  of  Jews,  Greeks,  Etruscans,  Romans,  Overmans,  and 
afterwards  of  Christians,  was  that  there  was  an  immense  world  of  the 
dead  deep  beneath  the  earth,  subdivided  into  several  subordinate  regions. 
The  Greenlanders  believed  in  a  separated  heaven  and  hell,  both  located 
far  below  the  Polar  Ocean.  According  to  the  old  classic  descriptions  of 
the  under-world,  what  a  scene  of  colossal  gloom  it  is!  Its  atmosphere 
murmurs  with  a  breath  of  plaintive  sighs.  Its  population,  imtpalpable 
ghosts  timidly  flitting  at  every  motion,  crowd  the  sombre  landscapes 
in  numbers  surpassing  imagination.  There  Cocytus  creeps  to  the  seat 
of  doom,  his  waves  emitting  doh^ful  wails.  Styx,  nine  times  enfolding 
the  whole  abode,  drags  his  black  and  sluggish  length  around.  Charon, 
the  slovenly  old  forryman,  plies  his  noiseless  boat  to  and  fro  laden  with 
shadowy  passengers.  Far  away  in  the  centre  grim  Pluto  sits  on  his  ebony 
throne  and  surveys  the  sad  subjects  of  his  dreadful  domain.  By  his  side 
sits  Ills  stolon  and  shrinking  bride,  Proserpine,  her  glimmering  brows 
encircled  with  a  wreath  of  poppies.  Above  the  subterranean  monarch's 
head  a  sable  rainbow  sjjans  the  infernal  firmament;  and  when,  with  lifted 
hand,  he  announces  his  decrees,  the  applause  given  by  the  twilight  popu- 
lace of  Hades  is  a  rustle  of  sighs,  a  vapor  of  tears,  and  a  shudder  of 
submission. 

The  belief  in  this  dolorous  kingdom  was  early  modified  by  the  recep- 
tion of  two  other  adjacent  realms, — one  of  reward,  one  of  torture;  even 
as  Goethe  says,  in  allusion  to  the  current  Christian  doctrine,  "Hell  wm 
originally  but  one  apartment:  limbo  and  purgatory  were  afterwards 
added  as  wings."  Passing  through  Hades,  and  turning  in  one  direction, 
the  spirit-traveller  would  arrive  at  Elysium  or  Abraham's  boscMn : — 

"  To  paradise  the  gloomy  passage  winds 
Til  rough  retpons  drear  and  dismal,  and  through  pain, 
Emery;iug  soon  in  beatific  blase 
Of  light.** 

There  the  blessed  ones  found  respite  and  peaceful  joys  in  flowery  fields, 
pure  breezes,  social  fellowship,  and  the  similitudes  of  their  earthly  pur- 
suits.    In  this  placid  cWm^,  W^htM  by  its  own  constellations,  favored 
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soub  roamed  or  reposed  in  a  sort  of  ineffectual  happiness.  According 
to  the  pagans,  here  were  such  heroes  as  Achilles,  such  sages  as  Socrates, 
to  remain  forever,  or  until  the  end  of  the  world.  And  here,  according  to 
the  Christians,  the  departed  patriarchs  and  saints  were  tarrying  expectant 
of  Christ's  arrival  to  ransom  them.  Dante  thus  describes  that  great 
event: — 

**Tben  he,  who  well  my  covert  meaning  knew, 

Answer'd,  Herein  I  had  pot  long  been  bound, 
When  an  All-puissunt  One  I  saw  march  through. 

With  victory's  radiant  sign  triumphal  crown'd. 
He  led  fh>m  us  our  Father  Adam's  shade, 

Abel  and  Noah,  whom  God  loved  the  most. 
Lawgiving  Moses,  him  who  best  obey'd, 

Abraam  the  patriarch,  royal  David's  ghost; 
Israel,  his  fkther,  and  his  sons,  and  her 

Whom  Israel  served  for,  faithfully  and  long, 
Bachel,  with  more,  to  bliss  did  He  transfer: 

No  souls  were  saved  before  this  chosen  throng/'^ 

At  the  opposite  extremity  of  Hades  was  supposed  to  be  an  opening 
that  led  down  into  Tartarus,  "a  place  made  underneath  all  things,  so  low 
and  horrible  that  hell  is  its  heaven.''  Here  the  old  earth-giants,  the 
looming  Titans,  lay,  bound,  transfixed  with  thunderbolts,  their  moun- 
tainous shapes  half  buried  in  rocks,  encrusting  lava,  and  ashes.  Rivers 
of  fire  seam  the  darkness,  whose  borders  are  braided  with  sentinel 
furies.  On  every  hand  the  worst  criminals,  peijurers,  blasphemers, 
ingrates,  groan  beneath  the  pitiless  punishments  inflicted  on  them 
without  escape.  Any  realization  of  the  terrific  scenery  of  this  whole 
realm  would  curdle  the  blood."  There  were  fabled  entrances  to  the 
dread  under-world  at  Acherusia,  in  Bithynia,  at  Avernus,  in  Campania, 
where  Ulyss*  evoked  the  dead  and  traversed  the  grisly  abodes,  through 
the  Sibyl's  cave  at  Cum®,  at  Hermione,  in  Argolis,  where  the  people 
thought  the  passage  below  so  near  and  easy  that  they  neglected  to  give 
the  dying  an  obolus  to  pay  ferriage  to  Charon,  at  Tanarus,  the  southern- 
most point  of  Peloponnesus,  where  Herakles  went  down  and  dragged 
the  three-headed  dog  up  into  day,  at  the  cave  of  Trophonius,  in  Lebadea, 
and  at  several  other  places. 

Similar  conceptions  have  been  embodied  in  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine 
which  has  generally  prevailed  in  Christendom.  Locating  the  scene  in 
the  hollow  of  the  earth,  thus  has  it  been  described  by  Milton, — 

*'  A  dungeon  horrible  on  all  sides  round 
As  one  great  ftirnace  flamed ;  yet  from  those  flames 
Ko  light  btit  rather  darkn(«n  vlMible, 
Served  only  to  discover  sights  of  woe, 
Regions  of  anguish,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 
Nor  hope  can  come,  but  torture  without  end 
8tUl  urges,  and  a  flery  deluge  fed 
With  ever-burning  sulphur  nnconsumed ;" 


»  ParmnsPs  trvns.  IMl*  Inferno,  canto  hr.  11.  &6-63. 

u  Descriptions  of  the  sufferings  of  \^l,  according  to  the  popular  noUona  at  d\tteT«\Avci\oAa^ax« 
given  In  the  work  pnbJisJbed  Mt  Welmv  la  1817,  Das  Rad  der  ewlgen  HJSWencvn^.    lu^uQ^axSss^iNIMf^ 
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wherein,  confined  by  adamantine  walls,  the  fallen  angels  and  all  the 
damned  welter  ovenvhelmed  with  floods  and  whirlwinds  of  tempestuous 
fire.  Shapes  once  celestially  fair  and  proud,  but  now  scarred  from  battle 
and  darkened  by  sin  into  faded  forms  of  haggard  splendor,  support  their 
uneasy  steps  over  the  burning  marl.  Everywhere  shrieks  and  moan? 
re-sound,  and  the  dusky  vault  of  jmndemonium  is  lighted  by  a  blue  glare 
cast  pale  and  dreadful  from  the  tossings  of  the  flaming  lake.  This  wa* 
hell,  where  the  wicked  must  shrink  and  howl  forever.  Etna,  Vesuvius, 
Stn^mboli,  Hecla,  were  believed  to  be  vent-holes  from  this  bottomless 
and  living  pit  of  fire.  The  famous  traveller.  Sir  John  Maundeville, 
asserted  that  he  found  a  descent  into  hell  "in  a  perilous  vale"  in  the 
ilominions  of  Prester  John.  Many  a  cavern  in  England  still  bears  the 
name  of  '*  Hell-hole."  In  a  dialogue  between  a  clerk  and  a  master,  pre- 
served in  an  old  Saxon  catechism,  the  following  question  and  reply 
occur: — "Wliy  is  the  sun  so  red  when  she  sets?"  "Because  she  looks 
down  upon  hell."  Antonius  Husca,  a  learned  professor  at  Milan,  in  the 
year  1621,  published  a  huge  quarto  in  five  books,  giving  a  detailed  topo- 
graphical account  of  the  interior  of  the  earth,  hell,  purgatory,  and  limbo.** 
There  is  a  lake  in  the  south  of  Ireland  in  which  is  an  island  containing 
a  cavern  said  to  open  down  into  hell.  This  cave  is  called  St.  Patrick's 
Purgatory,  and  the  pretence  obtained  quite  general  credit  for  upwards 
of  five  centuries.  Crowds  of  pilgrims  visited  the  place.  Some  who  had 
the  hardihood  to  venture  in  were  severely  pinched,  beaten,  and  burned, 
by  the  priests  within,  disguised  as  devils,  and  were  almost  frightened  out 
of  their  wits  by  the  diabolical  scenes  they  saw  where 

"  Forth  from  the  depths  of  flame  that  singed  the  glocon 
Despairing  wails  and  piercing  shrieks  were  heard.*'  ^ 

Several  popes  openly  preached  in  behalf  of  this  gross  imposition;  and 
the  Church  virtually  authorized  it  by  receiving  the  large  revenues 
accruing  from  it,  until  at  last  outraged  common  sense  demanded  its 
repudiation  and  suppression.'* 

Few  persons  now,  as  they  walk  the  streets  and  fields,  are  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  thought  that,  not  far  below,  the  vivid  lake  of  fire  and 
brimstone,  greedily  roaring  for  new  food,  heaves  its  tortured  surges  con- 
vulsed and  featured  with  souls.  Few  persons  now  shudder  at  a  volcanic 
eruption  as  a  premonishing  message  freshly  belched  from  hell."  In  fact, 
the  old  belief  in  a  local  physical  hell  within  the  earth  has  almost  gone 
from  the  public  mind  of  to-day.  It  arose  from  pagan  myths  and  figures 
of  speech  based  on  ignorant  observation  and  arbitrary  fancy,  and  with 
the  growth  of  science  and  the  enlightenment  of  reason  it  has  very  ex- 
tensively fallen  and  faded  away.     No  honest  and  intelligent  inquirer 


14  De  Inferno  et  Statu  D»monam  ante  Mnndi  Exitiam. 

u  Wright,  St.  Patrick's  Pnrgatory :  an  Essay  on  the  Legend*  of  ParadiM,  Hdl,  and  Piugatoyi 
corrent  daring  the  Middle  Ages. 
i<  Patuzzi,  De  Sede  InferuV  Ux  TeTT\a  c^uaneiidau 
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into  the  matter  can  find  the  slightest  valid  support  for  such  a  notion. 
It  is  now  a  mere  tradition,  upheld  by  groundless  authority.  And  yet  the 
dim  shadow  of  that  great  idea  of  a  subterranean  hell  which  once  burned 
80  fierce  and  lurid  in  the  brain  of  Christendom  still  vaguely  haunts  the 
modern  world.  The  dogma  still  lies  in  the  prevalent  creeds,  and  is 
occasionally  dragged  out  and  brandished  by  fanatic  preachers.  The 
transmitted  literature  and  influences  of  the  past  are  so  full  of  it  that  it 
cannot  immediately  cease.  Accordingly,  while  the  common  understand- 
ing no  longer  grasps  it  as  a  definite  verity,  it  lingers  in  the  popular  fancy 
as  a  half-credible  image.  The  painful  attempts  made  now  and  then  by 
some  antiquated  or  fanatical  clergj'man  to  compel  attention  to  it  and 
belief  in  it  as  a  tangible  fact  of  science,  as  well  a,s  an  unquestionable  revela- 
tion of  Scripture,  scarcely  win  a  passing  notice,  but  provoke  a  significant 
smile.  Father  Passaglia,  an  eminent  Jesuit  theologian,  in  1856  published 
in  Italy  a  work  on  the  Literality  of  Hell-Fire  and  the  Eternity  of  the 
Punishments  of  the  Damned.  lie  says,  "In  this  world  fire  burns  by 
chemical  operations;  but  in  hell  it  burns  by  the  breath  of  the  Lord!" 
The  learned  and  venerable  Faber,  a  voluminous  author  and  distinguished 
English  divine,  published  in  the  year  1851  a  large  octavo- entitled  "The 
Many  Mansions  in  the  House  of  the  Father,"  discussing  with  elaborate 
detail  the  question  as  to  the  locality  of  the  scenes  awaiting  souls  after 
death.  His  grand  conclusion — the  unreasonableness  of  which  will  be 
apparent  wjthout  comment — is  as  follows: — "The  saints  having  first  risen 
with  Christ  into  the  highest  regions  of  the  air,  out  of  reach  of  the  dreadful 
heat,  the  tremendous  flood  of  fire  hitherto  detained  inside  the  earth  will 
be  let  loose,  and  an  awful  conflagration  rage  till  the  whole  material  globe 
is  dissipated  into  sublimated  particles.  Then  the  world  will  bo  formed 
anew,  in  three  parts.  First,  there  will  be  a  solid  central  sphere  of  fire — 
the  flaming  nucleus  of  Gehenna — two  thousand  miles  in  diameter. 
Secondly,  there  shall  roll  around  this  central  ball  on  all  sides  an  ignited 
ocean  of  liquid  fire  two  thousand  miles  in  depth,  the  peculiar  residence 
of  the  wicked,  the  sulphurous  lake  spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse. 
Thirdly,  around  this  infernal  sea  a  vast  spherical  arch  will  hang,  a 
thousand  miles  thick,  a  massive  and  unbroken  shell,  through  which 
there  are  no  spiracles,  and  whose  external  surface,  beautiful  beyond  con- 
ception, becomes  the  heaven  of  the  redeemed,  where  Christ  himself, 
perfect  man  as  well  as  perfect  God,  fixes  his  residence  and  establishes 
the  local  sovereignty  of  the  Universal  Archangel.""  A  comfortable 
thought  it  must  be  for  the  saints,  as  they  roam  the  flowery  fields,  basking 
in  immortal  bliss,  to  remember  that  under  the  crust  they  tread,  a  sound- 


ly Part  iv.  chap.  ix.  p.  417.  Dr.  Gumming  (Ttio  End,  L«<-t.  X.)  teaches  the  doctrine  of  the  litem! 
re^urrpction  of  the  flc«h,  and  the  fnib.sequent  roMidcncc  of  tho  rv(Ie<>mcHl  on  this  globe  as  their  eternal 
bearcn  under  the  immediate  mle  of  Christ.  Quite  a  f^ll  detail  of  tho  historic  and  present  belief  in 
this  icheme  may  be  fimod  in  ttie  recent  work  of  its  earnest  adrocate,  D.  T.  Taylor, — ^The  Voice  of  tlvo 
Clinrch  on  the  Coming  of  the  Redeemer,  or  a  History  of  the  DoctrinA  ot  IhA  lUtlca  ^  Oit\s\.  v»\ 
JBarth. 
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less  sea  of  fire  is  forever  plunging  on  its  circular  course,  all  its  crimson 
waves  packed  with  the  agonized  faces  of  the  damned  as  thick  as  drops  I 
The  whole  scheme  is  without  real  foundation.  Science  laughs  at  such  a 
theory.  Its  scriptural  supports  are  either  ethnic  figments  or  rhetorical 
tropes.  Reason,  recollecting  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  dissipates 
the  ghastly  dream  beyond  the  possibility  of  restoration  to  belief. 

Following  the  historic  locations  of  the  abode  of  departed  soulsy  we 
next  ascend  from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  into  the  air  and  the  lofty  realms  of  ether.  The  ancient  Cale- 
donians fixed  the  site  of  their  spirit-world  in  the  clouds.  Their  bards 
have  presented  this  conception  in  manifold  forms  and  with  the  most 
picturesque  details.  In  tempests  the  ghosts  of  their  famous  warriors 
ride  on  the  thunderbolts,  looking  on  the  earth  with  eyes  of  fire,  and  huri- 
ing  lances  of  lightning.  They  float  over  the  summits  of  the  hills  or 
along  the  valleys  in  wreaths  of  mist,  on  vapory  steeds,  waving  their 
shadowy  arms  in  the  moonlight,  the  stars  dimly  glimmering  through 
their  visionary  shapes.  The  Laplanders  also  i)laced  their  heaven  in  the 
upi)er  air,  where  the  Northern  Lights  play.  They  regarded  the  auroral 
streamers  as  the  sport  of  departed  spirits  in  the  happy  region  to  which 
they  liad  risen.  Such  ideas,  clad  in  the  familiar  imagery  furnished  by 
their  own  climes,  would  naturally  be  suggested  to  the  ignorant  fancy. 
and  easily  commended  to  the  credulous  thoughts,  of  the  Celts  and  Finns. 
Explanation  and  refutation  arc  alike  unnecessary. 

Plutarch  describes  a  theory  held  by  some  of  the  ancients  locating  hell 
in  the  air,  elysium  in  the  moon.*®  After  death  all  souls  are  compelled 
to  spend  a  period  in  the  region  between  the  earth  and  the  moon, — the 
wicked  in  severe  tortures  and  for  a  longer  time,  the  good  in  a  mild  dis- 
cipline soon  purging  away  all  their  stains  and  fitting  them  for  the  lunar 
paradise.  After  tarrying  a  season  there,  they  were  either  bom  again  upon 
the  earth,  or  transported  to  the  divine  realm  of  the  sun.  Macrobiu», 
too,  says,  "The  Platonists  reckon  as  the  infernal  region  the  whole  space 
between  the  earth  and  the  moon."**  lie  also  adds,  "The  tropical  signs 
Cancer  and  Capricorn  are  called  the  gates  of  the  sun,  because  there  he 
meets  the  solstice  and  can  go  no  farther.  Cancer  is  the  gate  of  men, 
because  by  it  is  the  descent  to  the  lower  regions;  Capricorn  is  the  gate 
of  gods,  because  by  it  is  a  return  for  souls  to  the  rank  of  gods  in  the  seat 
of  their  proper  immortality."*  The  Manicheans  taught  that  souls  were 
borne  to  the  moon  on  leaving  their  bodies,  and  there  washed  from  their 
sins  in  water,  then  taken  to  the  sun  and  further  cleansed  in  fire.  They 
described  the  moon  and  sun  as  two  splendid  ships  prepared  for  trans- 
ferring souls  to  their  native  country, — the  world  of  perfect  light  in  the 
heights  of  the  creation.** 

The  ancient  Hebrews  thought  the  sky  a  solid  firmament  overarching 

u  In  hia  Esmy  on  the  Face  in  the  Orb  of  the  Moon. 

i>  In  Somnium  Scipionis,  lib.  i.  cup.  xi.  *  Ibid.  cap.  xU. 
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the  earth,  and  supporting  a  sea  of  inexhaustible  waters,  beyond  which 
Ood  and  his  Angels  dwelt  in  monopolized  splendor.  Eliphaz  the  Teman- 
lie  says,  ''Is  not  God  in  the  height  of  heaven?  And  behold  the  stars, 
how  high  they  ^re ;  but  he  walketh  upon  the  arch  of  heaven  I"  And 
Job  says,  ''He  cevereth  the  face  of  his  throne,  and  spreadeth  his  clouds 
under  it.  He  hath  drawn  a  circular  bound  upon  the  waters  to  the  con* 
fines  of  light  and  darkness.''  From  the  dazzling  realm  above  this  super- 
nal ocean  all  men  were  supposed,  until  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  to 
be  excluded.  But  from  ^.hat  time  the  belief  ^adually  spread  in  Cliristen* 
<lom  that  a  way  was  open  for  faithful  souls  to  ascend  thither.  Ephraim 
the  iSyrian,"  and  Ambrose,  located  paradise  in  the  outermost  East  on  the 
highest  summit  of  the  earth,  stretching  into  the  serene  heights  of  the 
«ky.  The  ancients  often  conceived  the  universe  to  form  one  solid  whole, 
whose  different  provmces  were  accessible  from  each  other  to  gods  and 
angels  by  means  of  bridges  and  golden  staiixMises.  Hence  the  innume- 
rable paradisal  legends  associated  with  the  mythic  mountains  of  antiquity, 
such  as  Elborz,  Olympus,  Meru,  and  K^f.  Among  the  strange  legends 
of  the  Middle  Age,  Gervase  of  Tilbury  preserves  the  following  one, 
illustrative  of  this  belief  in  a  sea  over  the  sky: — "One  Sunday  the  people 
of  an  EngUsh  village  were  coming  out  of  church, — a  dark,  gloomy  day, — 
when  they  saw  the  anchor  of  a  ship  hooked  to  one  of  the  tombstones, 
the  cable,  tightly  stretched,  hanging  down  the  air.  Presently  they  saw 
«  sailor  sliding  down  the  rope  to  unfix  the  anchor.  When  he  had  just 
loosened  it  the  villagers  seized  hold  of  him ;  and,  while  in  their  hands,  he 
<iuickly  died,  as  though  he  had  been  drowned !"  There  is  also  a  famous 
legend  called  "St.  Brandon's  Voyage."  The  worthy  saint  set  sail  from 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  held  on  his  way  till  he  arrived  at  the  moon, 
"which  he  found  to  be  the  location  of  hell.  Here  he  saw  Judas  Iscariot 
in  execrable  tortures,  regularly  respited,  however,  every  week  from 
&turaay  eve  till  Sunday  eve! 

Tho  thought — so  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  first  impression  made 
by  the  pnenomenon  of  the  night-sky  on  the  ignorant  senses  and  imaginar 
tion — that  the  stars  are  set  in  a  firm  revolving  dome,  has  widely  prevailed ; 
and  the  thought  that  heaven  lies  beyond  that  solid  arch,  in  the  unknown 
cpaco.  is  a  popular  notion  lingering  still.  The  scriptural  image  declaring 
thai,  the  convulsions  of  the  last  day  will  shake  the  stars  from  their 
:x>ckets  in  the  heavenly  floor,  "as  a  fig-tree  casteth  her  untimely  figs 
when  she  is  shaken  of  a  mighty  wind,"  although  so  obviously  a  figure 
of  speech,  has  been  very  generally  credited  as  the  description  of  a  literal 
^t  yet  to  occur.  And  how  many  thousands  of  pious  Christians  have 
«elt,  with  the  sainted  Doddridge, 

**  Te  stars  are  but  the  sfalning  dot 
Of  my  DiTiae  abode, — 
The  pavement  of  those  heavenly  comts 
Wh«re  I  shall  see  ay  CtodJ** 


«I>e  Panidiw)  Edeu,  Sermo  1. 
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The  universal  diffusion  in  civilized  nations  of  the  knowledge  that  the 
visihle  sky  is  no  substantial  expanse,  but  only  an  illimitable  void  of  space 
hung  with  successive  worlds,  has  by  no  means  banished  the  behef, 
originally  based  on  the  opposite  error,  in  a  physical  heaven  definitely 
locat<id  far  overhead,  the  destination  of  all  ransomed  souls.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  common  idea  at  the  present  time.  An  English 
clergyman  once  wrote  a  book,  afterwards  translated  into  German,  to 
teach  that  the  sun  is  hell,  and  that  the  black  spots  often  noticed  on  the 
disk  of  that  orb  are  gatherings  of  damned  souls.'*  Isaac  Taylor,  on  the 
contraiy,  contends  with  no  little  force  and  ingenuity  that  the  sun  may 
be  the  heaven  of  our  planetary  system,  a  globe  of  immortal  blessedness 
and  glory."  Tlie  celebrated  Dr.  Whiston  was  convinced  that  the  great 
comet  which  appeared  in  his  day  was  hell.  lie  imagined  it  remarkably 
fitted  for  that  purpose  by  its  fiery  vapor,  and  its  alternate  plunges,  now 
into  the  frozen  extremity  of  space,  now  into  the  scorching  breath  of  the 
suYi.  Tupper  fastens  the  stigma  of  being  the  infernal  prison-house  on 
the  moon,  in  this  style : — 

^  I  know  thee  well,  0  Mood,  tboa  caveni'd  realm, 
Sod  satellite,  tboQ  giant  ash  of  death, 
Blot  on  Qod*8  firmament,  pale  home  of  crime, 
Scarr'd  priHou-honse  of  sin,  where  damned  soala 
Feed  upon  puninhment:  Oh,  thought  sublimo, 
That  amid  night's  blaok  deeds,  when  evil  prowlfl 
Tlirough  the  broad  world,  thon,  watching  sinners  well, 
Glarost  o'er  all,  the  wakeful  eye  of— Hell !" 

Bailey's  conception  is  the  darker  birth  of  a  deeper  feeling : — 

"  Tljere  is  a  lilind  worbi,  yet  unlit  by  God, 
Rolling  nruund  the  extremest  edge  of  light, 
Where  all  things  are  disaster  and  decay: 
That  black  and  outcast  orb  is  Satan's  hom& 
That  dusky  world  man's  science  connteth  not 
Upon  the  brightest  sky.    lie  never  knows 
How  near  it  comes  to  him:  but.  swathed  in  clouds, 
As  though  in  plumed  and  palled  state,  it  steals, 
Hearse-like  and  thief-like,  round  the  universe, 
Forever  rolling,  and  returning  not, — 
Robbing  all  worlds  of  many  an  angel  soul, — 
With  its  light  hidden  in  Its  breast,  which  bums 
With  all  concentrate  and  superfluent  woe." 

In  the  average  faith  of  individuals  to-day,  heaven  and  hell  exist  as  sepa- 
rate places  located  somewhere  in  the  universe ;  but  the  notions  as  to  the 
precise  regions  in  which  they  lie  are  most  vague  and  ineffectual  when 
compared  with  what  they  formerly  were. 

The  Scandinavian  kosmos  contained  nine  worlds,  arranged  in  the  follow- 
ing order : — Gimle,  a  golden  region  at  the  top  of  the  universe,  the  eternal 
residence  of  Allfather  and  his  chosen  ones;  next  below  that,  Muspel, 
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the  realm  of  the  genii  of  fire;  Asgard,  the  abode  of  the  gods  in  the 
starry  firmament;  Vindheim,  the  home  of  the  air-spirits;  Manheim,  the 
earth,  or  middle  realm ;  Jotunheim,  the  world  of  the  giants,  outside  the 
8ea  surrounding  the  earth ;  Elfheim,  the  world  of  the  black  demons  and 
dwarfs,  just  under  the  earth's  surface ;  Helheim,  the  domain  of  the  god- 
dess of  death,  deep  within  the  earth's  bosom ;  and  finally,  Niflheim,  the 
lowest  kingdom  of  horror  and  pain,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  creati6n. 
The  Buddhist  kosmos,  in  the  simplest  form,  as  some  of  them  conceived 
it,  was  composed  of  a  series  of  concentric  spheres  each  separated  from 
the  next  by  a  space,  and  successively  overarching  and  underarching  each 
other  with  circular  layers  of  brightness  above  and  blackness  beneath; 
each  starry  hollow  overhead  being  a  heaven  inhabited  by  gods  and 
blessed  souls,  each  lurid  hollow  underfoot  being  a  hell  filled  with 
demons  and  wicked  souls  in  penance.  The  Arabian  kosmoe,  beginning 
with  the  earth,  ascended  to  a  world  of  water  above  the  firmament,  next 
to  a  world  of  air,  then  to  a  world  of  fire,  followed  in  rising  order  by  an 
emerald  heaven  with  angels  in  the  form  of  birds,  a  heaven  of  precious 
stones  with  angels  as  eagles,  a  hyacinth  heaven  with  angels  as  vultures, 
a  silver  heaven  with  angels  as  horses,  a  golden  and  a  pearl  heaven  each 
peopled  with  angel  girls,  a  crystal  heaven  with  angel  men,  tlien  two 
heavens  full  of  angels,  and  finally  a  great  sea  without  bound,  each 
i«phere  being  presided  over  by  a  chief  ruler,  the  names  of  all  of  whom 
were  familiar  to  the  learned  Arabs.  The  Syrian  kosmos  corresponded 
closely  to  the  foregoing.  It  soared  up  the  mounting  steps  of  earth, 
water,  air,  fire,  and  innumerable  choruses  successively  of  Angels,  Arch- 
angels, Principalities,  Powers,  Virtues,  Dominations,  Thrones,  Cherubink 
and  Seraphim,  unto  the  Expanse  whence  Lucifer  fell ;  afterwards  to  a 
boundless  Ocean ;  and  lastly  to  a  magnificent  Crown  of  Light  filling  the 
uppermost  space  of  all.** 

It  is  liard  for  us  to  imagine  tlic  as[)ects  of  the  universe  to  the  ancients 
and  the  impressions  it  pro(lu(*CMl  in  them,  all  seemed  so  different  then,  in 
the  dimness  of  crude  observation,  from  the  present  appearance  in  the 
light  of  astronomic  science.  Anaximander  held  that  the  earth  was  of 
cylindrical  form,  suspended  in  the  middle  of  the  universe  and  surrounded* 
by  envelopes  of  water,  air,  and  fire,  as  by  the  coats  of  an  onion,  but  that 
the  exterior  stratum  was  broken  up  and  collected  into  masses,  and  thus 
originated  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  which  are  carried  around  by  the 
three  spheres  in  which  they  are  fixed."  Many  of  the  Oriental  nations 
believed  the  planets  to  be  animated  beings,  conscious  divinities,  freely 
marching  around  their  high  realms,  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  the 
creation,  smiling  their  favorites  on  to  happy  fortune,  fixing  their  baleful 
eyes  and  shedding  dis^trous  eclipse  on  "falling  nations  and  on  kingly 
lines  about  to  sink  forever."  This  belief  was  cherished  among  the  later 
Greek  philosophers  and  Koman  priests,  and  was  vividly  held  by  such 
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men  as  Philo,  Origen,  and  even  Kepler.  It  is  here  that  we  ave  t^loofi: 
for  the  birth  of  astrology,  that  solemn,  lore,  Imking  ther  petty  fates  of 
men  with  the  stari  y  coBJuRctione,  which  once  sank  89  deeply  into  the 
mind  of  the  woi-ld,  but  i»  now  wellnigh  forgotten: — 

**  No  more  of  that,  ye  planetary  lights  f 
Toar  aspects,  ^gnitfea,  ascendaaciMt 
Your  partile  quartileo^  and  your  flaatic  Iriaw^ 
And  all  your  heavenly  houses  and  effects, 
Shall  meet  no  mure  derout  cxi)Ounder8  hero^ 

the  |oy  of  Jopfter, 
The  exaltctioir  of  th«  DragOB's  hea^ 
Tlio  sun's  trtplicity  and  glorious 
Bay-house  on  high,  the  moon's  dim  detrimenf^    * 
And  aFI  the  starry  incIVutions  of  alf  sfgns. 
Shall  rise,  and  rule,  an<  past,  anA  no  one  ksow 
That  there  aro  spirit-rulers  of  all  worlds. 
Which  frateniizu  with  earth,  and,  though  unknown^ 
Hold  In  the  sAinlng  voirps  of  the  stars 
Comnranlon  o»  high  aad  srery  where.^ 

The  ancient  belief  that  the  stars  were  living  beings,  combined  with  the 
eager  fancy  of  an  unscicntifTc  time,  gave  rise  to  the  stellar  apotheosis  of 
heroes  and  legem^lary  names,  and  was  the  source  of  those  numerous 
asterisms,  ontlfncd  groups  of  stars,  which  still  bedeck  the  glittering 
Bkies  and  form  the  landmarks  of  celestial  topography.  It  waa-  these  and 
kindred  infPuences  that  wrought  together 

**To  make  the  firmament  bristle  witb  shape* 
Of  intermittont  motion,  aspect  rague, 
iind  raysf ic  bearfngs,  which  oVrcreep  the  cartii, 
Ki>eplng  slow  time  with  horrors  in  the  blood  ;** — 

the  Gorgon's  petrific  Head,  the  Bear's  frightful  form,  Berenice's  sfreaming 
Hair,  the  curdling  length  of  Ophiuchus,  and  the  Hydra's  horrid  shape. 
The  poetic  eye  of  old  religion  saw  gods  in  the  planets  walking  their 
serene  blue*  paths, — 

"  Osiris,  Bel,  Odin,  Mithras,  Brahm,  Zeus, 
Who  garo  their  names  to  stars  which  stilT  roam  rrmmf 
The  skies,  all  worshlpleKS,  eren  ftrom  climes 
Where  their  ovm  altars  ooce  topy'd  ein^ry  bill." 

By  selected  constellations  the  choicest  legends  of  the  ontiqae  world  are 
preserved  in  silent  enactment.  On  the  hearealy  pea  the  Argonauts 
keep  nightly  sail  towards  the  Golden  Fleece.  There  Ilerakles  gripes  the 
hydra's  heads  and  sways  his  irresistible  club ;  Arion  with  his  harp  rides 
the  docile  Dolphin;  the  Centaur's  right  hand  clutches  the  Wolf;  the 
crouching  Hare  flees  from  the  raging  eye  and  shudders  at  the  inaudible 
bark  of  the  l>c)g :  and  space  crawls  with  the  horrors  of  the  Scorpion. 

In  consequence  of  the  earth's  revolution  in  it^  orbit,  the  sun  appears 
at  different  seasons  to  rise  in  connection  with  different  groups  of  stars. 
It  seems  as  if  the  sun  made  an  annual  journey  around  the  ecliptic. 
This  circuit  was  divided  into  twelve  parts  corresponding  to  the  months^ 
and  each  marked  \>y  a  d\&lmG\.  c«oa\^CvaXA.ai\.   There  was  a  Angular 
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agreement  in  regard  to  these  solar  houses,  residence?  of  the  gods,  or 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  among  the  leading  nations  of  the  earth, — the  Per- 
sians, Clialdeans,  Hehrews,  Syrians,  Hindus,  Chinese,  Arabians,  Japanese, 
Siamese,  Goths,  Javanese,  Mexicans,  Peruvians,  and  Scandinavians.** 
Among  the  various  explanations  of  the  origin  of  these  artificial  signs, 
we  will  notice  only  the  one  attributed  by  Volney  to  the  Egyptians.  The 
constellations  in  which  the  sun  successively  appeared  from  month  to 
month  were  named  thus: — ^at  the  time  of  the  overflow  of  the  Nile,  the 
stars  of  inundation,  (Aquarius;)  at  the  time  of  ploughing,  stars  of  the  ox, 
(Taurus ;)  when  lions,  driven  forth  by  thirst,  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  stars  of  the  lion,  (Leo ;)  at  the  time  of  reaping,  stars  of  the  sheaf  (Virgo ;) 
stars  of  the  lamb  and  two  kids,  (Aries,)  when  these  animals  were  born ;  stars 
of  the  crab,  (Cancer,)  when  the  sun,  touching  the  tropic,  returned  back- 
wards ;  stars  of  the  wild  goat,  (Capricorn,)  when  the  sun  reached  the  highest 
point  in  his  yearly  track;  stars  of  the  balance,  (Libra,)  when  days  and 
nights  were  in  equilibrium;  stars  of  the  scorpion,  (Scorpio,)  when  periodical 
simooms  burned  like  the  venom  of  a  scorpion ;  and  so  on  of  the  rest." 

The  progress  of  astronomical  science — from  the  wild  time  when  men 
thought  the  stars  were  mere  spangles  stuck  in  a  solid  expanse  not  far  off, 
to  the  vigorous  age  when  Ptolemy's  mathematics  spanned  the  scope  of 
the  sky ;  from  the  first  reverent  observations  of  the  Chaldean  shepherds 
watching  the  constellations  as  gods,  to  the  magnificent  reasonings  of 
Copernicus  dashing  down  the  innumerable  crystalline  spheres,  "cycle  on 
epicycle,  orb  on  orb,"  with  which  crude  theorizers  had  crowded  the 
stellar  spaces;  from  the  uncurbed  poetry  of  Hyginus  writing  the  floor 
of  heaven  over  with  romantic  myths  in  planetary  words,  to  the  more 
wondrous  truth  of  Le  Yerrier  measuring  the  steps  from  nimble  Mercury 
flitting  moth-like  in  the  beard  of  the  sun  to  dull  Neptune  sagging  in  hb 
cold  course  twenty-six  hundred  million  miles  away ;  from  the  half-inch  orb 
of  Hipparchus's  naked  eye,  to  the  six-feet  speculum  of  Rosse's  awful  tube; 
from  the  primeval  belief  in  one  world  studded  around  with  skyey  torch- 
lights, to  the  modern  conviction  of  octillions  of  inhabited  worlds  all 
governed  by  one  law— constitutes  the  most  astonishing  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind.  Every  step  of  this  incredible  progress  has 
had  its  efiect  in  modifying  the  conceptions  of  man's  position  and  im- 
portance in  nature  and  of  the  connection  of  his  future  fate  with  locali- 
ties. Of  old,  the  entire  creation  was  thought  to  lie  pretty  much  within 
the  comprehension  of  man's  unaided  senses,  and  man  himself  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  chief — if  not  the  sole — object  of  Divine  providence.  The 
deities  often  came  down  in  incarnations  and  mingled  with  their  favorites 
and  rescued  the  earth  from  evils.  Every  thing  was  anthropomorphized. 
Man's  relative  magnitude  and  power  were  believed  to  be  such  that  he 
fancied  during  an  eclipse  that,  by  screams,  the  crashing  of  gongs,  and 


^  Pigott,  Scandinarian  Mythology,  chap.  i.  p.  31. 
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ningic  rites,  he  could  scare  away  tlie  monsters  who  were  swallowing  the 
sun  or  the  moon.  Meteors  shooting  through  the  evening  air  the  Arabs 
beheved  were  fallen  angels  trying  to  get  back  into  heaven  but  hurled 
from  the  crystal  battlements  by  the  flaming  lances  of  the  guardian 
watchers.     Then  the  gazer  saw 

"  The  top  of  heaven  full  of  fiery  shapes, 
Of  burning  crcRsets." 

Now  the  student  contemplates  an  abyss  swarming  with  orbs  each  out- 
weighing millions  of  our  earth.  Then  they  read  their  nativities  in  the 
planets  and  felt  how  great  must  be  the  state  overwatched  by  such  re- 
splendent servitors.     Now 

"  They  9Gvk  communion  with  the  stars  that  they  may  know 
IIow  petty  is  this  ball  on  which  they  come  and  go.** 

Then  the  hugest  view  of  the  extent  of  the  universal  sphere  was  that  an 
iron  mass  would  require  nine  days  and  nights  to  plunge  from  its  Olympian 
height  to  its  Tartarean  depth.  Now  we  are  told  by  the  masters  of  science 
that  there  are  stars  so  distant  that  it  would  take  their  light,  travelling  at 
a  rate  of  nearly  twelve  million  miles  a  minutei,  thirty  million  years  to  reach 
us.  The  telescope  has  multiplied  the  size  of  the  creation  by  hundreds  of 
millions,  and  the  grandest  conception  of  the  stellar  universe  possible  to 
the  most  capacious  human  mind  probably  bears  no  larger  proj)ortion  to 
the  fact  than  an  orrery  does  to  the  solar  system.  Our  earth  is  a  hundred 
million  miles  from  the  sun,  whose  diameter  is  so  monstrous  that  a  hundred 
such  orbs  strung  in  a  straight  line  would  occupy  the  whole  distance.  The 
sun,  with  all  his  attendant  planets  and  moons,  is  sweeping  around  his 
own  centre — supposed  by  some  to  be  Alcyone — at  the  rate  of  four  hundred 
thousand  miles  a  day ;  and  it  will  take  him  eighteen  million  years  to  com- 
plete one  revolution.  Our  firmamental  cluster  contains,  it  has  been  calcu- 
lated, in  round  numbers  about  twenty  million  stars.  There  are  many 
thousands  of  such  nebulte  visible,  some  of  them  cai)ablo  of  packing  away 
in  their  awful  bosoms  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  galaxies.  Measure 
oflP  the  abysmal  space  into  seven  hundred  thousand  stages  each  a  hundred 
million  miles  wide,  apd  you  reach  the  nearest  fixed  stars, — for  instance, 
the  constellation  of  the  Lyre.  Multiply  that  inconceivable  distance  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  still  you  will  discern  enormous  sand-banks 
of  stars  obscurely  glittering  on  the  farthest  verge  of  telescopic  vision. 
And  even  all  this  is  but  a  little  corner  of  the  whole. 

Coleridge  once  said,  "  To  some  infinitely  superior  Being,  the  whole  uni- 
verse may  be  as  one  plain, — the  distance  between  planet  and  planet  being 
only  as  the  pores  in  a  grain  of  sand,  and  the  spaces  between  system  and 
system  no  greater  than  the  intervals  between  one  grain  and  the  grain 
adjacent."  One  of  the  vastest  thoughts  yet  conceived  by  any  mor- 
tal mind  is  that  of  turning  the  universe  from  a  mechanical  to  a  chemical 
problem,  as  illustrated  by  Prof.  Lovering.**    Assuming  the  acknowledged 

M  Cambridge  Miscellany,  1842. 
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tniths  in  physics,  that  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter  never  actually 
toucli  each  other,  and  that  water  in  evaporating  expands  into  eighteen 
hundred  times  its  previous  volume,  he  demonstrates  that  the  porosity 
of  our  solar  system  is  no  greater  than  that  of  steam.  "The  jjorosity  of 
granite  or  gold  may  be  equal  to  that  of  steam,  the  greater  density  being 
a  stronger  energy  in  the  central  forces."  And  the  conclusion  is  scientific- 
allv  reached  tliat  "the  vast  interval  between  the  sun  and  Ilerschel  is 
an  enormous  pore,  while  the  invisible  distance  that  separates  the  most 
closely-nestled  atoms  is  a  planetary  space, — a  stupendous  gulf  when  com- 
pared with  the  little  spheres  between  which  it  flows.'*  Thus  we  may 
think  of  the  entire  universe  as  a  living  organism,  like  a  ripening  orange, 
its  component  atoms  worlds,  the  sidereal  movements  its  vital  circulation. 
Surely,  when  a  man  looks  up  from  his  familiar  fields  and  household 
roof  to  such  incommensurable  objects  as  scientific  imagination  reveals  in 
the  sparkling  sword-handle  of  Perseus  and  the  hazy  girdle  of  Andromeda, 
overpowering  humility  will  fill  his  breast,  an  unutterable  solemnity  will 
"  fall  on  him  as  from  the  very  presence-chamber  of  the  Highest."  And 
will  he  not,  when  he  contemplates  the  dust-like  shoals  of  stars,  the 
shining  films  of  firmaments,  that  retreat  and  hover  through  all  the 
boundless  heights, — the  Nebecula  nebula,  looking  like  a  bunch  of  ribbons 
disposed  in  a  true-love's  knot, — that  most  awful  nebula  whirled  into  the 
shape  and  bearing  the  name  of  the  Dumb-Bell, — the  Crab  nebula,  hanging 
over  the  infinitely  remote  space,  a  sprawling  terror,  every  point  holding 
millions  of  worlds, — thinking  of  these  all-transcendent  wonders,  and  then 
remembering  his  own  inexpressible  littleness,  how  that  the  visible  exist- 
ence of  his  whole  race  does  not  occupy  a  single  tick  of  the  great  Sidereal 
Clock,  will  ho  not  sink  under  helpless  misgivings,  will  he  not  utterly 
despair  of  immortal  notice  and  support  from  the  King  of  all  this?  In 
a  word,  how  does  the  solemn  greatness  of  man,  the  sujij^osed  eternal 
destiny  of  man,  stand  affected  by  the  modern  knowledge  of  the  vastness 
of  creation  ?  Regarding  the  immensities  receding  over  him  in  unfathom- 
able abysses  bursting  with  dust-heaps  of  suns,  must  not  man  be  dwarfed 
into  unmitigated  contempt,  his  life  and  character  rendered  absolutely 
insignificant,  the  utmost  span  of  his  fortunes  seeming  but  as  the  hum 
and  glitter  of  an  ephemeron  in  a  moment's  sunshine?  Doubtless  many 
a  one  has  at  times  felt  the  stupendous  truths  of  astronomy  thus  palsying 
him  with  a  crushing  sense  of  his  own  nothingness  and  burying  him  in 
fatalistic  despair.  Standing  at  night,  alone,  beneath  the  august  dome 
studded  from  of  old  with  its  ever-blazing  lights,  he  gazes  up  and  sees  the 
innumerable  armies  of  heaven  marshalled  forth  above  him  in  the  order 
and  silence  of  their  primeval  pomp.  Peacefully  and  forever  they  shine 
there.  In  nebula  separated  from  nebula  by  trillions  of  leagues,  plane 
beyond  plane,  they  stretch  and  glitter  to  the  feet  of  God.  Falling  on 
his  knees,  he  clasps  his  hands  in  speechless  adoration,  but  feels,  with  an 
intolerable  ache  of  the  heart,  that  in  this  infinitude  such  «ltv  otvqv  vaV^ 
can  be  of  no  consequence  whatever.     He  waits  passiveVy  ^ox  t\i^  T^^\&\\e!i& 
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round  of  fate  to  bear  him  away, — oh,  whither?  "Conscious  that  he 
dwells  but  as  an  atom  of  dust  on  the  outskirts  of  a  galaxy  of  inconcei?- 
able  glory"  moving  through  eternity  in  the  arms  of  law,  he  becomes,  ia 
his  own  estimation,  an  insensible  dot  lost  in  the  uncontainable  wildCT- 
ness  of  firmamental  systems.  But  this  conclusion  of  despair  is  a  mistake 
as  sophistical  as  it  is  injurious,  as  baseless  in  reality  as  it  is  natural  in 
seeming.  Its  antidote  and  corrective  are  found  in  a  more  penetrative 
thought  and  juster  understanding  of  the  sulgect,  which  will  preserve 
the  greatness  and  the  immortal  destiny  of  man  unharmed  despite  the 
frowning  vastitudes  of  creation.  This  will  appear  from  fairly  weighing 
the  following  considerations. 

In  the  first  place,  the  immensity  of  the  material  universe  is  an  de- 
ment entirely  foreign  to  the  problem  of  human  fate.  When  seeking  to 
solve  the  question  of  human  destiny,  we  are  to  study  the  facts  and  prophe- 
cies of  human  nature,  and  to  conclude  accordingly.  It  is  a  perversion 
of  reason  to  bring  from  far  an  induction  of  nebular  magnitudes  to  crush 
with  their  brute  weight  the  plain  indications  of  the  spirit  of  humanity. 
What  though  the  number  of  telescopic  worlds  were  raised  to  the  ten- 
thousandth  power,  and  each  orb  were  as  large  as  all  of  them  combined 
would  now  be  ?  what  difference  would  that  make  in  the  facts  of  human 
nature  and  destiny?  It  is  from  the  experience  going  on  in  man*8  breast, 
and  not  from  the  firmaments  rolling  above  his  head,  that  his  importance 
and  his  final  cause  are  to  be  inferred.  The  human  mind,  heart,  and 
conscience,  thought,  love,  faith,  and  piety,  remain  the  same  in  their 
intrinsic  rank  and  capacities  whether  the  universe  be  as  small  as  it 
appeared  to  the  eyes  of  Abraham  or  as  large  as  it  seems  in  the  cosmical 
theory  of  Ilumboldt.  Thus  the  spiritual  position  of  man  really  remains 
precisely  what  it  was  before  the  telescope  smote  the  veils  of  distance  and 
bared  the  outer  courts  of  being. 

Secondly,  if  we  do  bring  in  the  irrelevant  realms  of  science  to  the 
examination  of  our  princely  pretensions,  it  is  but  fair  to  look  in  both 
directions.  And  then  what  wo  lose  above  we  gain  below.  The  revela- 
tions of  the  microscope  balance  those  of  the  telescope.  The  animalcola 
magnify  man  as  much  as  the  nebulsB  belittle  him.  Wo  cannot  help 
believing  that  lie  who  frames  and  provides  for  those  infinitesimal  ani- 
mals quadrillions  of  wliom  might  inhabit  a  drop  of  water  or  a  leaf  and 
have  ample  room  and  verge  enough,  and  whose  vital  and  muscular 
organization  is  as  complicated  and  perfect  as  tliat  of  an  elephant,  will 
much  more  take  care  of  man,  no  matter  how  numerous  the  constellations 
are.  Let  us  soe  how  far  scientific  vision  can  look  beneath  ourselv«*s  as 
the  question  is  answered  by  a  few  well-known  facts.  In  each  drop  of 
human  blood  there  arc  three  million  corpuscular  disks  or  vital  orb?^. 
Considering  all  the  drojxs  made  up  in  this  way,  man  is  a  kosmos,  his  vein<i 
galaxies  through  whose  circuits  these  red  clustering  planets  perform  their 
revolutions.  How  small  the  exhaling  atoms  of  a  grain  of  musk  must  be. 
since  it  will  periumo  everj  \>T^«JCi\  o^  tax  VAovrlng  through  a  hall  for  a 
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quarter  of  a  century,  and  then  not  be  perceptibly  aiminished  An 
ounce  of  gold  may  be  reduced  into  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  billion 
parts,  each  microscopically  visible.**  There  is  a  deposit  of  slate  in 
Bohemia  covering  forty  square  miles  to  the  depth  of  eight  feet,  each 
cubic  inch  of  which  Ehrenberg  found  by  microscopic  measurement  to 
contain  forty-one  thousand  million  infusorial  animals.  Sir  David  Brews- 
ter says,  "A  cubic  inch  of  the  Bilin  polieschiefer  slate  contains  above 
one  billion  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  millions  of  distinct  indi- 
viduals of  Galionella  ferruginea.""  It  is  a  fact  that  the  size  of  one  of 
these  insects  as  compared  with  the  bulk  of  a  man  is  virtually  as  small  as 
that  of  a  man  compared  with  the  whole  scheme  of  modern  astronomy. 
Thus,  if  the  problem  of  our  immortal  consequence  is  prejudicially  vitiated 
by  contemplating  the  immense  extremity  of  vision,  it  is  rectified  by  gazing 
on  the  opposite  extremity.  If  man  justly  scrutinized,  without  compari- 
sons, is  fitted  for  and  worthy  of  eternity,  no  foreign  facts,  however  mag- 
nificent or  minute,  should  alter  our  judgment  from  the  premises. 

Thirdly,  is  it  not  evident  that  man's  greatness  keeps  even  pace  along 
the  scale  of  magnitude  with  the  widening  creation,  since  it  is  his  mind 
that  sees  and  comprehends  how  wondrous  the  dimensions  of  the  uni- 
verse are?  The  number  of  stars  and  the  limits  of  space  are  not  more 
astounding  than  it  is  that  he  should  be  capable  of  knowing  such  things, 
enumerating  and  staking  them  off.  When  man  has  measured  the  dis- 
tance and  weighed  the  bulk  of  Sirius,  it  is  more  appropriate  to  kneel  in 
amazement  before  the  inscrutable  mystery  of  his  genius,  the  irrepressible 
soaring  of  his  soul,  than  to  sink  in  despair  under  the  swinging  of  those 
lumps  of  dirt  in  their  unapproachable  spheres  because  they  are  so  gigan- 
tic I  The  appearance  of  the  creation  to  man  is  not  vaster  than  his  per- 
ception of  it.  They  are  exactly  correlated  by  the  very  terms  of  the 
statement.  As  the  astronomic  world  expands,  the  astronomer's  mind 
dilates  and  must  be  as  large  as  it  in  order  to  contain  it  in  thought. 
What  we  lose  in  relative  importance  from  the  enlargement  of  the  bound- 
aries of  the  universe  we  gain  from  the  new  revelation  of  our  capacities 
that  is  made  through  these  transcendent  achievements  of  our  science. 
That  we  are  favorites  of  the  Creator  and  destined  for  immortal  glories  is 
therefore  logically  and  morally  just  as  credible  after  looking  through 
Herschel's  forty-feet  reflector  and  reading  La  Place's  M6canique  Celeste 
as  it  would  be  were  this  planet,  suspended  in  a  hollow  dome,  the  entirety 
of  material  being. 

Furthermore,  we  can  reason  only  from  the  data  we  have ;  and,  doing 
that,  w^e  should  conclude,  from  the  intrinsic  and  incomparable  sui>eriority 
of  spirit  to  matter,  that  man  and  his  kindred  scattered  in  families  over 
all  the  orbs  of  space  were  the  especial  objects  of  the  infinite  Autlior's 
care.     They  are  fitted  by  their  filial  attributes  to  commune  with  Ilim  in 


*>  Lardner,  Hand-Book  of  Natural  PhiloBOpby,  YkxAc  I.  c\iav.  't. 
■  Hon  WorldM  thao  One,  ch.  tUI.  note  3. 
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praise  and  love*.  They  know  the  prodigious  and  marvellous  works  of 
mechanical  nature;  mechanical  nature  knows  notliing.  Man  can  return 
his  Maker's  blessing  in  voluntary  obedience  and  thanks;  matter  is  inani- 
mate clay  for  the  Potter's  moulding.  Turning  from  the  gleaming  wilde^ 
nesses  of  star-land  to  the  intellect  and  heart,  appreciating  the  infinite 
problems  and  hopes  with  which  they  deal  and  aspire,  we  feel  the  truth 
expressed  by  Wordsworth  in  his  tremendous  lines: — 

"  I  muBt,  aloft  ascending,  breathe  in  worlds 
To  which  the  heaven  af  heavens  is  but  a  Teil. 
Not  chaoe,  darkest  pit  of  Erobos, 
Nor  aught  of  blinder  vacancy,  scoop'd  out 
By  help  of  dreama,  can  breed  snch  fear  and  awe 
As  fiedl  upon  us  often  when  we  look 
Into  our  minds,  into  the  mind  of  man.** 

Is  not  one  noble  thought  of  truth,  one  holy  emotion  of  love,  one  divine 
impulse  of  devotion,  better  than  a  whole  planet  of  mud,  a  whole  solar 
system  of  gas  and  dust?  Who  would  not  rather  be  the  soul  that  gauges 
the  deeps,  groups  the  laws,  foretells  the  movements,  of  the  universe, 
writing  down  in  a  brief  mathematical  formula  a  complete  horoscope  of 
the  heavens  as  they  will  appear  on  any  given  night  thousands  of  yean 
hence,  than  to  be  all  that  array  of  swooping  systems?  To  think  the 
world  is  to  be  sui>erior  to  the  world.  That  which  appreciates  is  akin  to 
that  which  makes ;  and  so  we  are  the  Creator's  children,  and  these  crowd- 
ing nebula;,  packed  ynth  orbs  as  thick  as  the  ocean-beach  with  sands,  are 
the  many  mansions  of  the  House  fitted  up  for  His  abode  and  ours.  As 
an  only  prince  would  be  of  more  consideration  than  a  palace,  though 
its  foundation  pressed  the  shoulders  of  Serpen tarius,  its  turret  touched 
the  brow  of  Orion,  and  its  wings  reached  from  the  Great  Bear  to  the 
Phoenix,  so  a  mind  is  of  more  importance  than  the  material  creation, 
and  the  moral  condition  of  a  man  is  of  greater  moment  than  the  aspect 
of  stellar  firmaments. 

Another  illustration  of  the  truth  we  are  considering  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  idealist  theory,  to  which  so  many  of  the  ablest  thinkers  of  the 
world  have  given  their  devoted  aflhesion,  that  matter  is  merely  phe- 
nomenal, no  substantial  entity,  but  a  transient  show  preserved  in  appear- 
ance for  some  ulterior  cause,  and  finally,  at  the  withdrawal  or  suspension 
of  God^s  volition,  to  return  into  annihilating  invisibility  as  swiftly  as  a 
flash  of  lightning.  The  solid-seeming  firmaments  are  but  an  exertion  of 
Divine  force  projected  into  vision  to  serve  for  a  season  as  a  theatre  for 
the  training  of  spirits.  When  that  process  is  complete,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  the  phantasmal  exhibition  of  matter  will  disappear,  leaving 
only  the  ideal  realm  of  indestructible  things,  souls  with  their  inward 
treasures  remaining  in  their  native  sphere  of  the  infinite,  while  the 
outward  universe 

"Doth  vanish  like  a  ghost  before  the  nm.** 

The  same  practicaV  lesuU  ma.^  «\«»o  \>^  \«a«^^  \yj  a  difiTerent  path, — 
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may  be  attained  by  the  road  of  physics  as  well  as  by  that  of  tran- 
scendental metaphysics.  For  Newton  has  given  in  his  Principia  a 
geometrical  demonstration  of  the  infinite  cotnprcss'ibdUy  of  matter.  All  the 
worlds,  therefore,  that  cluster  in  yon  swelling  vault  can  be  condensed 
into  a  single  globe  of  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  and  then,  on  that  petty  lump 
of  apparent  substance,  the  enfranchised  soul  might  trample  in  an  exulta- 
tion of  magnanimous  scorn  upon  the  whole  universe  of  earths,  and  soar 
through  its  own  unlimited  dominion.  Monarch  of  Immortality,  the 
snatched  glory  of  shrunken  firmaments  flashing  from  its  deathless 
wings. 

Finally,  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  idea  of  God  will  neutralize  the 
skepticism  and  despondency  sometimes  stealthily  nourished  or  crushingly 
impressed  by  contemplations  of  the  immensity  of  nature.  If  one,  from 
regarding  the  cold  and  relentless  mechanism  of  the  surrounding  system, 
tremble  for  fear  of  there  being  no  kind  Overruler,  let  him  gaze  on  the 
warm  beauty  that  flushes  the  countenance  of  day,  the  mystic  meditative* 
i^ess  that  hangs  on  the  pensive  and  starry  brow  of  night,  let  him  follow 
the  commanding  instincts  of  his  own  heart,  and  he  will  find  himself 
clinging  in  irresistible  faith  and  filial  love  to  the  thought  of  an  infinite 
Father.  If  still  the  atheistic  sentiment  obtrudes  upon  him  and  oppresses 
him,  let  him  observe  how  every  spot  of  immensity  whereon  the  eye  of 
science  has  fallen  is  crowded  with  unnumbered  amazing  examples  of 
design,  love,  beneficence,  and  he  will  perceive  that  the  irrefragable  lines 
of  argument  drawn  through  the  boundless  spaces  of  creation  light  up 
the  stupendous  contour  of  God  and  show  the  expression  of  his  features 
to  be  love.  It  seems  as  though  any  man  acquainted  with  the  truths  and 
magnitudes  of  astronomy,  who,  after  seeing  the  star-strewn  abysses, 
would  look  in  his  mirror  and  ask  if  the  image  reflected  there  is  that  of 
the  greatest  being  in  the  universe,  would  need  nothing  further  to  con- 
vince him  that  a  God,  the  Creator,  Preserver,  5k)vereign,  lives.  And 
then,  if,  mistakenly  judging  from  his  own  limitations,  he  thinks  that  the 
particular  care  of  all  the  accumulated  galaxies  of  worlds,  every  world 
perhaps  teeming  with  countless  millions  of  conscious  creatures,  would 
transcend  the  possibilities  even  of  God,  a  moment's  reflection  will  dis- 
solve that  sophistry  in  the  truth  that  God  is  infinite,  and  that  to  his 
infinite  attributes  globule  and  globe  are  alike, — the  oversight  of  the  whole 
and  of  each  part  a  matter  of  instantaneous  and  equal  ease.  Still  further : 
if  this  abstract  truth  be  insufficient  to  support  faith  and  bestow  peace, 
what  will  he  say  to  the  visible  fact  that  all  the  races  of  beings,  and  all 
the  clusters  of  worlds,  from  the  motes  in  a  sunbeam  to  the  orbs  of  the 
remotest  firmament,  are  now  taken  care  of  by  Divine  Providence?  God 
now  keeps  them  all  in  being  and  order,  unconfused  by  their  multiplicity, 
unoppressod  by  their  magnitude,  and  not  for  an  instant  forgetting  or 
neglecting  either  the  mightiest  or  the  least.  Morbidly  suspicious,  per- 
versely incredulous,  must  be  the  mind  that  denies,  sinc^  \t  \&  %.o  xvo^  \xi 
this  state,  that  it  may  be  so  as  well  in  the  other  state  and  ioie^^x  \    ^t«ss^ 
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ing  the  conception  of  one  God,  who  creates,  rules,  and  loves  all.  man  may 
unpresumptuously  feel  himself  to  be  a  child  of  the  Infinite  and  a  ^fe 
heir  of  immortality.  Looking  within  and  without,  and  soaring  in  fancy 
amidst  the  blue  and  starry  altitudes  int^rsperse<l  with  blasdng  suns  and 
nebulous  oceans,  he  may  cry,  from  a  sober  estimate  of  all  the  experimental 
and  phenomenal  facts  within  his  reach, — 

"  Even  here  I  feel, 
Among  them  mighty  things,  tfaci  ■■  I  mm. 
I  am  akin  to  God ;  that  I  am  part 
Of  tho  use  universal,  and  can  gnup 
Some  portion  of  that  roaKon  in  the  which 
The  whole  is  ruled  and  founded ;  that  I  have 
A  Kpirit  nobler  in  ita  cauae  and  end. 
Lovelier  in  order,  greater  in  it*  powers. 
Than  all  these  bright  and  swift  immensities." 

Perhaps  the  force  of  these  arguments  may  l>c  better  condensed  and 
expressed  by  help  of  an  individual  illustration.  While  the  pen  is  forming 
these  words,  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Kane  saddens  the 
world.  Alas  that  the  gallant  heart  no  longer  beats,  the  story  of  whose 
noble  generosity  and  indomitable  prowess  has  just  thrilled  the  dull 
nations  of  men  of  meaner  mould !  Who — even  though  standing  before 
a  telescope  under  the  full  architecture  of  the  heavens — can  believe  thj»i 
that  maiden  soul  of  lic^roism  and  devotion  is  now  but  an  extinjmished 
spark, — that  the  love,  honor,  intelligence,  self-sacrificing  consecration 
which  enswathcd  him  as  with  a  saintly  halo  have  all  gone  out?  Turn- 
ing from  that  pale  form,  stretched  on  the  couch  of  death  in  fatal  Cuba, 
through  the  receding  gulfs  of  space  where  incomputable  systems  of 
worlds  are  wheeling  on  their  eternal  coui-ses,  and  then  looking  back 
again  from  the  noiseless  glitter  and  awful  bulk  of  the  creation,  do  you 
despair  of  tho  immortal  consequence  of  the  poor  sufferer  whose  fleshly 
moorings  to  existence  are  successively  loosening  at  every  gasp?  All, 
remember  that  Matter  and  the  Soul  are  not  alone !     Far  above  that  clav- 

• 

bound,  struggling  soul,  and  far  above  those  measureless,  firmamental 
masses,  is  God,  the  Maker  of  them  both,  and  the  Lover  of  bis  child. 
Glancing  in  His  omniscience  down  upon  that  human  death-couch,  around 
which  affectionate  prayers  are  floating  from  every  part  of  the  earth,  and 
from  whose  pallid  occupant  confiding  sighs  are  rising  to  His  ear.  He  sees 
the  unutterable  mysteries  of  yearning  thought,  emotion,  and  power, 
which  are  the  hidden  being  of  man,  and  which  so  ally  the  filial  spirit  to 
the  parent  Divinity.     As  beneath  His  gaze  the  faithful  soul  of  Elisha 
Kane — slowly  extricating  itself  from  its  overwrought  tabernacle,  and 
also  extricating  itself  from  the  holy  network  of  heart-strings  which  sixty 
millions  of  men  speaking  one  speech  have  flung  around  him,  if  haply  so 
they  might  retain  him  to  earth  to  take  their  love  and  waiting  honors — 
rises  into  the  invisible,  seeking  to  return,  bearing  its  virgin  purity  with 
it,  to  the  bosom  of  God,  will  He  overlook  it,  or  carelessly  spurn  it  into 
night,  because  tho  banka  o^  %tax^  «£^  ^vled  up  so  thick  and  high  that 
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they  absorb  His  regards?  My  soul,  come  not  thou  into  the  counsels  of 
them  that  think  so !  It  should  not  be  believed  though  astronomy  were 
a  thousand  times  astronomy.  But  it  shall  rather  be  thought  that,  ere 
now,  the  brave  American  has  discovered  the  Mariner  whom  he  sought, 
though  sailing  on  far  other  seas,  where  there  is  no  destroying  winter 
and  no  need  of  rescue. 

In  association  with  the  measureless  spaces  and  countless  worlds  brought 
to  light  by  astronomic  science  naturally  arises  the  question  whether  the 
other  worlds  are,  like  our  earth,  peopled  with  responsible  intelligences. 
In  ancient  times  the  stars  were  not  generally  thought  to  be  worlds,  but 
to  be  persons, — genii  or  gods.  At  the  dawn  of  creation  "  the  morning 
stars  sang  together;"  that  is,  **the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy."  The 
stars  were  the  living  army  of  "Jehovah  of  hosts."  At  the  time  when 
the  theological  dogmas  now  prevalent  were  first  conceived,  the  greatness 
and  glory  of  the  universe  were  supposed  to  centre  on  this  globe.  The 
fortunes  of  man  wellnigh  absorbed,  it  was  imagined,  the  interest  of  angels 
and  of  God.  The  whole  creation  was  esteemed  a  temporary  theatre  for 
the  enactment  of  the  sublime  drama  of  the  fall  and  redemption  of  man. 
The  entire  heavens  with  all  their  host  were  thought  to  revolve  in  satellite 
dependence  around  this  stationary  and  regal  planet.  For  God  to  hold 
long,  anxious,  repeated  councils  to  devise  means  to  save  us,  was  not 
deemed  out  of  keeping  with  the  relative  dignity  of  the  earth  and  the 
human  race.  But  at  length  the  progress  of  discovery  put  a  different 
aspect  on  the  physical  conditions  of  the  problem.  The  philosopher 
began  to  survey  man's  habitation  and  history,  and  to  estimate  man's 
comparative  rank  and  destiny,  not  from  the  stand-point  of  a  solitary 
planet  dating  back  only  a  few  thousand  years,  but  in  the  light  of  millions 
of  centuries  of  duration  and  from  a  position  among  millions  of  crowded 
firmaments  whence  our  sun  appears  as  a  dim  and  motionless  star.  This 
new  vision  of  science  required  a  new  construction  of  theology.  The  petty 
and  monstrous  notions  of  the  ignorant  superstition  of  the  early  age  needed 
rectification.  In  the  minds  of  the  wise  and  devout  few  this  was  effected ; 
but  with  the  great  majority  the  two  sets  of  ideas  existed  side  by  side  in 
unreconciled  confusion  and  contradiction,  as  they  even  continue  to  do 
unto  this  day. 

^When  it  came  to  be  believed  that  the  universe  teemed  with  suns, 
moons,  and  planets,  composed  of  material  substances,  subject  to  day  and 
night,  and  various  other  laws  and  changes,  like  our  own  abode,  it  was 
natural  to  infer  that  these  innumerable  worlds  were  also  inhabited  by 
rational  creatures  akin  to  ourselves  and  capable  of  worshipping  God. 
Numerous  considerations,  possessing  more  or  less  weight,  were  brought 
forward  to  confirm  such  a  conclusion.  The  most  striking  presentation 
ever  made  of  the  argument,  perhaps,  is  that  in  Oersted's  essay  on  the 
*'  Universe  as  a  Single  Intellectual  Realm."  It  became  the  popular  faith, 
and  is  undoubtedly  more  so  now  than  ever  before.  ToYJards  Wv^  ^w^  ci^  'Ccife 
seventeenth  century  a  work  was  published  in  expMciX.  ^\x^^t\.  ol  ^vb 
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faith  by  Fontenelle.  It  was  entitled  "Conversations  on  the  Plurality 
of  Worlds,"  and  had  marked  success,  running  through  many  editions. 
A  few  years  later,  Huygens  wrote  a  book,  called  "  Cosmotheoroe,"  in 
maintenance  of  the  same  thesis.  The  more  this  doctrine  obtained  root 
and  life  in  the  convictions  of  men,  the  more  strongly  its  irreconcilable- 
ness  with  the  ordinary  theology  must  have  made  itself  felt  by  fearless 
and  competent  thinkers.  Could  a  quadrillion  firmaments  loaded  with 
stars,  each  inhabited  by  its  own  race  of  free  intelligences,  all  be  burned 
up  and  destroyed  in  the  Day  of  Judgment  provoked  on  tliis  petty  grain 
of  dust  by  the  sin  of  Adam?'^  Were  the  stars  mere  spai'ks  and  spangles 
stuck  in  heaven  for  us  to  see  by,  it  would  be  no  shock  to  our  reason  to 
supi^ose  that  they  might  be  extinguished  with  our  extinction  ;  but,  grasp- 
ing the  truths  of  astronomy  as  they  now  lie  in  the  brain  of  a  master  in 
science,  we  can  no  longer  think  of  God  expelling  our  race  from  the  joys 
of  being  and  then  quenching  the  splendors  of  his  hall  **a8  an  innkeeper 
blows  out  the  lights  when  tlic  dance  is  at  an  end."  God  rules  and  over- 
rules all,  and  serenely  works  out  his  irresistible  ends,  incapable  of  wrath 
or  defeat.  Would  it  be  more  incongruous  for  Ilim  to  be  angry  with  an 
ant-hill  and  come  down  to  trample  it,  than  to  be  so  witli  the  earth  and 
appear  in  vindictive  fire  to  annihilate  it? 

From  time  to  time,  in  the  interests  of  the  antiquated  ideas^  doubts 
have  been  raised  as  to  the  validity  of  the  doctrine  of  stellar  worlds 
stocked  with  intellectual  families.^  Uegel,  either  imbued  with  that 
Gnostic  contempt  and  hatred  for  matter  which  described  the  earth  as 
"a  dirt-ball  for  the  extrication  of  light-spirits,"  or  from  an  obscure  impulse 
of  i»antlieistic  thought,  sullies  the  stars  with  every  demeaning  phrase, 
even  stigmatizing  them  as  "pimples  of  light."  Michelet,  a  disciple  of 
Kegel,  followed  his  example,  and,  in  a  work  published  in  1840,  strove 
vigorously  ,to  aggrandize  the  earth  and  man  at  the  expense  of  the 
accepted  teachings  of  astronomy.'*  With  argument  and  ridicule,  wit 
and  reason,  he  endeavored  to  make  it  out  that  the  stars  are  no  better 
than  gleaming  patches  of  vapor.  We  are  the  exclusive  autocrats  of  all 
immensity.  Whewell  has  followed  up  this  species  of  thought  with  quite 
remarkable  adroitness,  force,  and  brilliance.**  Whether  his  motive  in 
this  undertaking  is  purely  scientific  and  artistic,  or  whether  he  is  im- 
pelled by  a  fancied  religious  animus, — ^having  been  bitten  by  some  theo- 
logical fear  which   has   given   him   the  astrophobia, — docs  not  clearly 

3*  As  Bpccinicna  of  the  large  number  of  treatises  which  hare  been  pnblkhed  aaserting  the  deetmc* 
tioii  of  the  whole  creation  in  tlie  Day  of  Judgment,  the  following  may  be  conanlted.  (Mandor,  !)• 
ConHummatlono  SaccuH  Dissertation  urn  Pentos.  Lund,  De  Excidio  Universl  Totali  et  SobstantiaU. 
Frifich,  Die  Welt  ini  Feuer,  odcr  dax  wahre  Vergchen  nnd  Ende  der  Welt  durch  den  lctx«n  SUDdra- 
brand.  For  a  century  past  the  opinion  has  been  gaining  faror  that  the  great  catastrophe  will  be 
cunflned  to  our  earth,  and  that  cren  this  is  not  to  be  annihilated,  bnt  to  be  traiuformed,  purged,  and 
beautified  by  the  crisis.    See,  c.g.,  Brumhey,  Uober  die  endliche  Umwandlong  dor  Srde  dnrcb 

»  Kurtz,  Bibel  und  Astronomie.    Simonton's  Eng.  trans.,  ch.  ri.  sect.  14 :  IncamatJkMi  of  God. 

M  Vorleffungcn  Ubor  die  ewige  PersUolichkeit  des  Gelstcs. 

»  Of  a  Plurality  ot  Worlds ;  XnEssa^. 
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ftppear.  Brewster  has  replied  to  Whewcll's  disturbing  essay  in  a  volume 
which  more  commands  our  sympathies  and  carries  our  reason,  but  i.s  loss 
fustained  in  force  and  less  close  in  logic.**  Powell  has  still  more  recently 
published  a  very  valuable  treatise  on  the  subject ;"  and  with  this  work 
the  discussion  rests  thus  far,  leaving,  as  we  believe,  the  popular  faith  in 
an  astronomic  universe  of  inhabited  worlds  unshaken,  however  fatal  the 
legitimate  implications  of  that  faith  may  be  to  other  doctrines  simul- 
taneously held.**  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  shifting  positions  taken  up 
by  skepticism  in  science,  now,  with  powerful  recoil  from  the  narrow 
bigotries  of  theology,  eagerly  embracing  the  sublimest  dreams  of  as- 
tronomic speculation,  and  now  inclining  to  the  faith  that  the  remoter 
stars  are  but  brilliant  globules  trickling  from  the  poles  of  some  terrible 
battery  in  the  godless  heights  of  space.  But  if  there  be  any  thing  sure 
in  science  at  all,  it  is  that  the  material  creation  is  inconceivably  vast,  in- 
cluding innumerable  systems,  and  all  governed  by  invariable  laws.  But 
let  us  return  from  this  episode. 

The  foregoing  sixfold  argument,  preserving  our  immortal  greatness 
from  the  remorseless  maw  of  annihilation,  leaves  us  the  problem  of  the 
relations  which  shall  be  sustained  by  the  disembodied  soul  to  time  and 
space, — the  question  as  to  the  locality  of  the  spirit-world,  the  scene  of  our 
fdture  life.  Sheol,  Hades,  Tartarus,  Valhalla  with  its  mead-brimmed 
horns.  Blessed  Isles,  Elysium,  supernal  Olympus,  firmamental  Heaven, 
parodisal  Eden,  definite  sites  of  celestial  Worlds  for  departed  souls,  the 
Chaldee's  golden  orbs,  the  Sanscrit  Meru,  the  Indian  llunting-Oround, 
the  Moslem's  love-bowers,  and  wine-rivers,  and  gem-palaces  with  dark- 
eyecl  houris  thronged, — these  notions,  and  all  similar  ones,  of  material 
residences  for  spirits,  located  and  bounded,  we  must  dismiss  as  dreams 
and  cheats  of  the  childish  world's  unripe  fancy.  There  is  no  evidence 
for  any  thing  of  that  coarse,  crude  sort.  They  all  disappear  before  the 
light  of  astronomic  discovery  and  the  reasonable  truth  of  the  soul's  pure 
spirituality.  What,  then,  shall  we  say?  Why,  in  the  first  place,  that, 
while  there  are  reasons  enough  and  room  enough  for  an  undisheartened 
faith  in  the  grand  fact  of  human  immortality,  it  is  beyond  our  present 
powers  to  establish  any  detailed  conclusions  in  regard  to  its  locality  or 
its  scenery. 

But  surely,  in  the  second  place,  we  should  say  that  it  becomes  us,  when 
reflecting  on  the  scenes  to  be  opened  to  us  at  death,  to  rise  to  a  more 
ideal  and  sublime  view  than  any  of  those  tangible  figments  which  were 
the  products  of  untrained  sensual  imagination  and  gross  materialistic 
theory.    When  the  fleshly  prison-walls  of  the  mind  fall,  its  first  in- 


M  Von  Wori<lf  than  One  the  Creed  of  the  Phflnsopher  and  the  Hope  of  the  ChriitiaB. 

V  Eamj  on  the  I'nity  or  nnrality  of  Worlds.    See,  tartbemiore,  in  Wortaainiter  Bertow,  Julj, 
IIBB,  Recnt  A*troiir«my  and  the  Ketmlar  HypoUhmU. 

M  Vol^r,  Erde  and  Ewlgkcit.    (Natural  Utetorj  of  the  Earth  as  a  Periodical  Proceei  of  Derrfo^ 
■Mnt  in  Oppoeition  to  the  Unnatural  Geology  of  Reroltitioni  and  CatailxoiibM.^ 
nad  der  kMnen  matoMltB  Welt 
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heritance  is  a  stupendous  freedom.  The  narrow  limits  that  cnged  it 
here  are  gone,  and  it  lives  in  an  ethereal  sphere  with  no  impeding 
bounds.  I^eaving  its  natal  threshold  of  earth  and  the  lazar-houfte  of 
time,  its  home  is  immensity,  and  its  leat^e  is  eternity.  Even  in  out 
present  state,  to  a  true  thinker  there  is  no  ascent  or  descent  or  teimir 
nating  wall  in  space,  but  equal  motion  inimitably  in  all  directions;  and 
no  absolute  standard  of  duration,  only  a  relative  and  variable  one  from 
the  insect  of  an  hour,  to  man,  to  an  aiohangel,  to  that  incomprehensible 
Being  whose  shortest  moments  are  too  vast  to  be  noted  by  the  awful 
nebula  of  the  Hour-Gla^s,  althougii  its  rushing  sands  are  systems  of 
worlds.  The  soul  emerges  from  earthly  bondage  emancipated  into 
eternity,  while 

*'Tb3  Rgufl  flwcvp  aruund  him  with  thnir  wings, 
Likd  aui^ur'd  cti^lctf  clieaivd  uf  tlieir  prey." 

We  have  now  sufficient  premonitions  and  examples  of  this  wondrow 
enlargement  to  base  a  rational  beliof  on.  What  hems  us  in  when  we 
think,  feel,  and  imagine?  And  what  is  the  heaven  that  shall  dawn 
for  us  beyond  the  veil  of  death's  domain  but  the  realm  of  Thought,  the 
sphere  of  the  spirit's  unhampered  powers?  There  are  often  Touchsafed 
to  us  here  hours  of  outsoaring  emotion  and  conception  which  make  the 
enclosures  in  which  the  astronomer  loiters  seem  narrow.  "His  skies 
are  shoal,  and  imagination,  like  a  thirsty  traveller,  pants  to  be  through 
their  desert.  The  roving  mint!  impatiently  bursts  the  fetters  of  afitro- 
nomical  orbits,  like  cobwebs  in  a  corner  of  its  universe,  and  launchei 
itself  to  where  distance  fails  to  follow,  and  law,  such  as  science  has  dis- 
covered, grows  weak  and  wear}'."  There  are  moods  of  spiritual  ex- 
pansion and  infinite  longing  that  illustrate  the  train  of  thought  so  well 
expressed  in  the  following  lines: — 

*•  Even  a«  tlie  dupe  in  tilcw  Arabian 

Dipp'd  but  hill  brow  Iwneath  tho  beaker*!  brim. 
And  in  that  instant  all  th«  life  of  man 

From  youth  to  agre  roird  its  slow  years  on  him, 
And,  while  the  foot  stood  motionless,  the  boqI 
Swept  with  deliberate  wing  from  pole  to  pole; 

80  when  the  mnn  the  Urare's  still  portal  puMi^ 
Closed  on  the  substance*  or  cheats  of  earth. 

The  Immateriiil,  for  the  tliinurii  earth  glassei^ 
Shapes  a  new  vHlnn  from  the  uiattorV  dearth: 
Before  the  soul  timt  (kn^f!  ni>t  witli  our  eyes 
The  uodefluod  Immeasumble  lies.'* 

Then  we  realize  that  the  spiritual  world  does  not  form  some  now  noMes 
and  distant  region  of  the  visible  creation,  but  that  the  astronomic  univene 
18  a  speck  lying  in  the  invisible  bosom  of  the  spiritual  world.  "Space  i» 
an  attribute  of  God  in  which  all  matter  is  laid,  and  other  attributes  he 
may  have  which  are  the  home  of  mind  and  soul."  Wo  suppose  the 
difference  between  the  present  embodied  and  the  future  disembodied 


w  'Bioiirat,  Y^ii^  Kx\kox,  \Nok.  zL 
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state  to  be  80  vast  that  the  conditions  of  the  latter  cannot  be  intelligibly 
illustrated  by  the  analogies  of  the  former.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  human  soul  will  ever  be  absolutely  independent  of  time  and  space, 
literally  transcending  them,  but  only  relatively  so  as  compared  with  its 
earthly  predicament.  For,  as  an  able  thinker  and  writer — a  philosopher 
of  the  Swedenborgian  school,  too— has  said,  **The  conception  of  a  mind 
absolutely  sundered  from  all  connection  with  space  is  a  mere  pretence 
which  words  necessarily  repudiate." 

The  soul— on  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  a  soul — is  now  in  the  body. 
Evidently,  on  leaving  the  body,  it  must  either  be  nowhere, — ^and  that  i^ 
annihilation,  which  the  vehement  totality  of  our  thought  denies;  or 
cucr^here, — and  that  implies  infinity,  the  loss  of  finite  being  in  boundless 
Deity,  a  conclusion  which  we  know  of  nothing  to  warrant;  or  namewhere, — 
and  that  predicates  a  surviving  individuality  related  to  surrounding  ex- 
ternals, which  is  the  prophesied  and  satisfactory  result  in  which  we  rest 
in  faith,  humbly  confessing  our  ignorance  as  to  all  the  minutiuB.  It  doet 
not  necessarily  follow  from  this  view,  however,  that  the  fouI  is  liniitod 
to  a  fixed  region  in  space.  It  may  have  the  free<lom  of  the  universe. 
More  wonders,  and  sublimer  than  mortal  fancies  have  over  suspected, 
are  waiting  to  be  revealed  when  we  die : — 

«For  this  lifo  Is  btit  bping>  first  faint  ray. 
And  hoiven  od  beaTen  iniak«  op  God's  dazzling  day." 

We  are  here  living  unconsciously  engirt  by  another  nniverso  than  the 
senses  can  apprehend,  thinly  veiled,  but  real,  and  waiting  for  us  with 
hospitable  invitation.  **"\Vhat  are  those  dream-like  and  inscrutable 
thoughts  which  start  up  in  moments  of  stillness,  apparently  as  from  the 
deeps, — like  the  movement  of  the  loaves  during  a  silent  night,  in  prog- 
nostic of  the  breeze  that  has  yet  scarce  come, — if  not  the  rustlings  of 
schemes  and  orders  of  existence  near  though  imseen?"  Perchance  the 
range  of  the  soul's  abwle  and  destiny  after  death  is  all  immensity.  The 
interstellar  spaces,  which  we  usually  fancy  are  utterly  barren,  unrelieved 
deserts  where  nonentity  reigns,  may  really  be  the  immortal  kingdom 
colonized  by  the  spirits  who  since  creation's  beginning  have  sailed  from 
the  mortal  shore'j  of  all  planets.  They  may  bo  the  crowded  aisles  of  the 
universal  temple  trod  by  brij^ht  throngs  of  worshipping  angels.  The 
soul's  home,  the  heaven  of  Ood,  may  be  suffused  throughout  the  material 
universe,  ignoring  the  existence  of  physical  globes  and  galaxies.  So 
light  and  electricity  pervade  some  solid  bodies,  as  if  for  them  then* 
were  no  solidity.  So,  doubtless,  there  are  millions  of  realities  around 
us  utterly  eluding  our  finest  senses.  "A  fact,"  Emerson  says,  "is  the 
last  issue  of  spirit,"  and  not  its  entire  extent.  "The  visible  creation  is 
the  terminus  of  the  invisible  world,"  and  not  the  totality  of  the  universe. 
There  are  gradations  of  matter  and  being,  from  the  rock  to  magnetism, 
from  the  vegetable  to  man.     Is  it  most  probable  that  the  ^cai^  Vc^'d3i») 
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abruptly  there,  or  that  other  ranks  of  spiritual  existence  successively 
rise  peopling  the  seeming  abysses  unto  the  very  confines  of  God? — 

"Can  every  leaf  a  teeming  world  contain,— 
Can  every  globule  gird  a  countless  race,— 
Yet  one  dcath-dlumber  in  ita  dreamlen  reign 

Claitp  all  tlic  illumed  magnificence  of  space? 
Life  crowd  a  gruiu, — from  air's  vast  realms  effiitcedf 
The  leaf  a  world, — the  firmament  a  waste  ?" 

An  honest  historical  criticism  forces  us  to  loose  our  reluctant  hold 
from  the  various  localities  of  the  soul's  supposed  destination  which  have 
pleased  the  rude  fancies  and  won  the  credulous  assent  of  mankind  in 
earlier  times.  But  it  cannot  touch  the  simple  and  cardinal  fact  of  an 
immortal  life  for  man.  It  merely  forces  us  to  acknowledge  that  while 
the  fact  stands  clear  and  authoritative  to  instinct,  reason,  and  faith,  yet 
the  hxfw,  and  the  where,  and  all  such  problems,  are  wrapped  in  unfathomable 
mystery.  We  are  to  obey  and  hope,  not  dissect  and  dogmatize.  How- 
ever the  fantastic  dreams  of  the  imagination  and  the  subtle  sp>eculation^ 
of  the  intellect  may  shift  from  time  to  time,  and  be  routed  and  vanish, 
the  deep  yearning  of  the  heart  remains  the  same,  the  divine  polarity  of 
the  reason  changes  not,  and  men  will  never  cease  fondly  to  believe  that 
although  they  cannot  tell  where  heaven  is,  yet  surely  there  is  a  heaven 
reserved  for  them  somewhere  within  the  sheltering  embrace  of  God'^ 
infinite  providence.  We  may  not  say  of  that  kingdom,  Lo,  here  I  or  Lo, 
there!  but  it  is  wherever  God's  approving  presence  extends:  and  is  that 
not  wherever  the  pure  in  heart  are  found:*** 

Let  every  elysian  clime  the  breezes  blow  over,  every  magic  isle  the 
waves  murmur  round,  every  subterranean  retreat  fancy  has  devised, 
every  cerulean  region  the  moon  visits,  every  planet  that  hangs  afar  on 
the  neck  of  night,  be  disenchanted  of  its  imaginary  charms,  and  brought, 
by  the  advance  of  discovery,  witliin  the  relentless  light  of  familiarity,  for 
the  common  gaze  of  fleshly  eyes  and  tread  of  vulgar  feet,  still  the  pro- 
phetic Mind  would  not  be  robbed  of  its  belief  in  immortality ;  still  the 
unquenchable  instincts  of  the  Heart  would  retain,  uninjured,  the  great 
expectation  of  Another  World,  although  no  traveller  returns  from  it» 
voiceless  bourne  to  tell  in  what  local  direction  it  lies,  no  voyager  comes 
back  from  its  mystic  port  to  describe  its  latitude  and  longitude  on  the 
chartless  infinite  of  space : — 

^  Tell  me,  ye  winged  winds 

That  round  my  pathway  roar, 
Do  ye  not  know  some  spi^t 

Where  mortals  weep  no  more?— 
Some  lono  and  pleasant  dell, 

Some  valley  in  the  west, 
Where,  free  from  toil  and  pain, 
The  weary  soul  may  rest? 
The  wild  winds  soften  to  a  whisper  low, 
And  sigh  for  pity  as  they  answer,  *No!* 
»  ■  ■  —  - 
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**  Tell  me,  thoa  mighty  deep. 
Whose  billows  nrand  me  play, 
Know'st  thoa  some  fiaTor*d  spot, 

gome  island  lar  away, 
Where  weary  man  may  find 

Tlie  bliss  for  which  he  sighs. 
Whore  sorrow  never  lives. 
And  friendship  nerer  diss? 
The  load  waves,  rolling  in  perpetnal  flow, 
8top  for  a  wiiile,  and  grieve  to  answer,  <  Nol* 

**ADd  thon,  serenest  moon. 
That  with  such  holy  fluse 
Dost  Uxk.  apon  the  earth 

Asleep  in  Ni^t's  embrace^-* 
Tell  me,  in  all  thy  round 

Hast  thoo  not  seen  some  spot 
Where  miserable  man 
lUy  And  a  happier  lot. 
Behind  a  clond  the  moon  withdraws  in  woe, 
And  a  voice  sweet  but  moomftil  answers,  'Not' 

''Tell  me,  my  secret  Son, 

Innpirod  by  God's  own  breath, 
Is  there  no  resting-place 

From  sorrow,  nin,  and  death? 
Is  there  no  happier  spot. 

Where  mortals  may  be  Ues^d, 
Where  grief  may  find  a  balm. 
And  weariness  a  rest? 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Love,  best  boons  to  mortals  ghvo, 
Start  np  within  the  breast,  and  answer,  *  UtAXSKV  "^ 


«i  Charles  Mackaj. 
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CnAPTER   VIIL 

CRITICAL   HISTORY   OF   DISBELIEF   IN   A   FUTURE   LIFE. 

If  the  first  men  were  conscious  spirits  who,  at  the  command  of  God, 
droppod  from  the  skies  into  organic  forms  of  matter,  or  who  were  created 
here  on  an  exalted  plane  of  insight  and  communion  far  abore  any  thing 
now  experienced  by  us,  tlien  the  destination  of  man  to  a  life  after  death 
was  originally  a  fact  of  direct  knowledge.  It  was  uniyersally  seen 
and  grasped  without  any  obscuring  peradventure.  From  that  state  it 
gradually  declined  into  dubious  dimness  as  successive  generations  grew 
Mnful,  sensual,  hardened,  immersed  and  bound  in  affairs  of  passion  and 
earth.  It  became  remoter,  assumed  a  questionable  aspect,  gare  rise  to 
discussions  and  doubts,  and  here  and  there  to  positive  disbelief  and  open 
denial.  Thus,  beginning  as  a  clear  reality  within  the  vision  of  all,  it 
sank  into  a  matter  of  uncertain  debate  among  individuals. 

But  if  the  first  men  were  called  up  into  being  from  the  earth,  by  the 
creative  energy  of  God,  as  the  distinct  climax  of  the  other  species,  then 
the  early  generations  of  our  race,  during  the  long  ages  of  their  wild  and 
slowly-ameliorating  state,  were  totally  ignorant  of  any  conscious  sequel 
to  the  fate  seemingly  closed  in  death.  They  were  too  animal  and  rode 
yet  to  conceive  a  spiritual  existence  outside  of  the  flesh  and  the  earth. 
Among  the  accumulating  trophies  of  their  progressive  intellectual  con- 
quests hung  up  by  mankind  in  the  historic  hall  of  experience,  this 
marvellous  achievement  is  one  of  the  sublimest.  What  a  day  was  that 
for  all  humanity  forever  after,  when  for  the  first  time,  on  some  climbing 
brain,  dawned  from  the  great  Sun  of  the  spirit-world  the  idea  of  a  per- 
sonal immortality!  It  was  announced.  It  dawned  separately  wherever 
there  were  prepared  persons.  It  spread  from  sonl  to  soul,  and  became 
the  common  faith  of  the  world.  Still,  among  every  people  there  were 
pertinacious  individuals,  who  swore  not  by  the  judge  and  went  not  with 
the  multitude,  persons  of  loss  credulous  hearts  and  more  skeptical 
faculties,  who  demurred  at  the  great  doctrine,  challenged  it  in  many 
particulars,  gainsaid  it  on  various  grounds,  disbelieved  it  from  different 
motives,  and  fought  it  with  numerous  weapons. 

Whichever  of  the  foregoing  suppositions  be  adopted, — that  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  life  subsided  from  universal  acceptance  into  party  contention, 
or  that  it  arose  at  length  from  personal  perception  and  authority  into 
common  credit, — the  fact  remains  equally  prominent  and  interesting  that 
throughout  the  traceable  history  of  human  opinion  there  is  a  line  of  dis- 
Henters  who  have  tbougVit  de^\\\  Wv^^tv^\\\i  of  man,  and  the  next  world 
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an  illusion.  The  history  of  this  special  department  of  thought  opens  a  wide 
and  fertile  subject.  To  gain  a  comprehensive  survey  of  its  boundaries 
and  a  compact  epitome  of  its  contents,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  it  in 
these  two  lights  and  divisions,  all  the  time  trying  to  see,  step  by  step, 
what  justice,  and  what  injustice,  is  done:  first,  the  dominant  motive 
forces  animating  the  disbelievers ;  secondly,  the  methods  and  materials 
they  have  employed. 

At  first  thought  it  would  appear  difficult  to  tell  what  impulses  could 
move  persons  to  undertake,  as  many  constantly  have  undertaken,  a 
crusade  against  a  faith  so  dear  to  man,  so  ennobling  to  his  nature. 
Peruse  the  pages  of  philosophical  history  with  careful  reflection,  and  the 
myster}'  is  scattered,  and  various  groups  of  disbelievers  stand  revealed, 
with  earnest  voices  and  gestures  assailing  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life.^ 

One  company,  having  their  representatives  in  every  age,  reject  it  as  a 
protest  in  behalf  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  against  the  tyranny 
of  authority.  The  doctrine  has  been  inculcated  by  priesthoods,  embodied 
in  sacred  books,  and  wrought  into  the  organic  social  life  of  states;  and 
acceptance  of  it  has  been  commanded  as  a  duty,  and  expected  as  a  decent 
and  respectable  thing.  To  deny  it  has  required  courage,  implied  indepen- 
dent opinions,  and  conferred  singularity.  To  cast  off  the  yoke  of  tradition, 
undermine  the  basis  of  power  supporting  a  galling  religious  tyranny,  and 
be  marked  as  a  rebellious  freethinker  in  a  generation  of  slavish  conform- 
ists,— this  motive  could  scarcely  fail  to  exhibit  results.  Some  of  the  radical 
revolutionists  of  the  present  time  say  that  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings  and  the  infallible  authority  of  the  priesthood  is  the  living  core  of 
the  power  of  tyranny  in  the  world.  They  therefore  deny  God  and  futurity 
in  order  to  overthrow  their  oppressors,  who  reign  over  them  and  prey 
upon  them  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  pretended  interests  of  a  future 
life.'  The  true  way  to  secure  the  real  desideratum  corruptly  indicated 
in  this  movement  is  not  by  denying  the  reality  of  a  future  life,  but  by 
removing  the  adjustment  of  its  conditions  and  the  administration  of  its 
rewards  and  penalties  out  of  the  hands  of  every  clique  of  priests  and 
rulers.  A  righteously  and  benignly  ordered  immortality,  based  in  truth 
and  abjudicated  by  the  sole  sovereignty  of  God,  is  no  engine  of  oppression, 
though  a  doctrine  of  heaven  and  hell  irresponsibly  managed  by  an  Orphic 
association,  the  guardians  of  a  Delphic  tripod,  the  owners  of  a  secret 
confessional,  or  the  interpreters  of  an  exclusive  creed,  may  be.  In  a 
matter  of  such  grave  importance,  that  searching  and  decisive  discrimina- 
tion, so  rare  when  the  pa^^sions  get  enlisted,  is  especially  needed. 
Because  a  doctrine  is  abused  by  selfish  tyrants  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
the  doctrine  itself  either  false  or  ii\jurious. 

No  little  injury  has  been  done  to  the  common  faith  in  a  future  life. 


>  J.  A.  Lather,  Reoentetur  namems  eonini,  qui  inunortalitatem  inficiati  sunt, 
s  Sckmidl,  Oeacblcbto  der  Deutachen  Utenttur  im  neiuizehnten  Jahrbandort,  band  iU.  kaQ.  ir,; 
Jkr  phUoMphiiche  BadicaliamuB. 
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great  disbelief  has  been  provoked  unwittinylj',  by  writers  who  have  sought 
to  magnify  the  importance  of  revealed  religion  at  tlie  expense  of  natural 
religion.  ^lany  such  persons  have  labored  to  show  that  all  the  soientific 
philosophical,  and  moral  arguments  for  immortality  are  worthless,  the 
teachings  and  resurrection  of  Clirist,  the  revealed  word  of  God,  alone 
possessing  any  validity  to  establish  that  great  truth.  An  accompM>h«»d 
author  says,  in  a  recent  work,  "The  immortality  of  the  soul  cannot  be 
proved  without  the  aid  of  revelation.'"'  Bishop  Courtenay  publl'^hed.  s 
few  years  since,  a  most  deliberate  and  unrelenting  attack  upon  the  arma- 
ments for  the  death lessness  of  the  soul,  seeking  with  persevering  remote* 
lesj^ness  to  demoHsh  every  one  of  them,  and  to  prove  that  man  totally 
perishes,  but  will  bo  restored  to  life  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ* 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  question  that  Fuch  statements  usually  awalen 
and  confirm  a  deep  skepticism  as  to  a  future  life,  instead  of  enhancing  a 
grateful  estimate  of  the  gospel.  If  man  is  once  annihilated,  it  is  har<lly 
credible  that  he  will  be  identically  restored.  Such  a  stupendous  and  arbi- 
trary miracle  clashes  with  the  continuity  of  the  universe,  and  staggers 
rather  than  steadies  faith.  We  should  beg  such  volunteers — howefer 
sincere  and  good  their  intentions — to  withhold  the  impoverishing  gift  of 
tlieir  service.  And  when  kindred  reasonings  are  advanced  by  such  men 
as  the  unbelieving  Hume,  we  feel  tempted  to  say,  in  the  language  of  a 
distinguished  divine  speaking  on  this  very  point,  **Ah,  gentlemen,  we 
understand  you :  you  belong  to  the  sappers  and  miners  in  the  army  of  the 
aliens !" 

Another  party  of  disbelievers  have  repudiated  the  whole  conception 
of  a  future  state  as  a  protest  against  the  nonsense  and  cruelty  associated 
with  it  in  the  prevailing  superstitions  and  dogmatisms  of  their  time. 
From  the  beginning  of  history  in  most  nations,  the  detxuls  of  another 
existence  and  its  conditions  have  been  furnished  to  the  eager  credulity 
of  the  people  by  the  lawless  fancies  of  poets,  the  fine-spinning  brains 
of  metaphysicians,  and  the  cold-blooded  calculations  or  hot-headed 
zeal  of  sectarian  leaders.  Of  course  a  mass  of  absurdities  would  grow 
up  around  the  central  germ  and  a  multitude  of  horrors  sprout  forth. 
While  the  common  throng  would  unquestioningly  receive  all  theae 
ridiculous  and  revolting  particulars,  they  could  not  but  provoke  doubt, 
satire,  flat  rejection,  from  the  bolder  and  keener  wits.  So  we  find  it  wa« 
in  Greece.  The  fables  about  the  under-world — the  ferriage  over  the 
Styx,  poor  Tantalus  so  torturingly  mocked,  the  daughters  of  Donaus 
drawing  water  in  sieves — all  were  accredited  by  the  general  crowd  on 
one  extreme.*    On  the  other  extreme  the  whole  scheme,  root  and  branch, 


•  Bowen,  MctAphyKlcal  ami  Kthiciil  Science,  part  ii.  ch.  ix. 

*  The  Future  State* :  Their  Evidoncca  and  Nature  coiisidcrnd  on  Principlei  Physical,  Moral,  and 
Scriptural,  with  the  Design  of  Showing  the  Value  of  the  Gospel  Revelation. 

»  riutarch.  De  SuperBtitione.  The  reality  of  the  iiopular  cmlulily  and  terror  In  later  Rome 
clearly  appears  fh)m  the  fact  that  Marcus  AureliuH  had  a  law  paaned  condemning  to  lMnii»hni«at 
''thoee  who  do  any  thing  \bTOUg\i  vrVikVx  mcu'«  excitable  minda  are  alarmed  by  a  snpenrtitioitt 
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was  flung  away  with  scorn.  The  following  epitaph  on  an  unbeliever  is 
attributed  to  CalKmaohus.  **0  Chamlas,  what  are  the  things  below? 
Viu-t  darkness.  And  what  the  returns  to  earth?  A  falsehood.  And 
PlUvO.'  A  lable.  We  have  perished:  this  is  my  true  speech  to  you;  but, 
if  you  want  tiie  flattering  style,  the  Pella'an's  great  ox  is  in  the  shades.'** 
Meanwhile,  a  few  judicious  mediators,  neither  bvrallowing  the  whole  gross 
draught  at  a  gulp,  nor  throwing  the  whole  away  from  their  thii-sty  souls, 
drank  through  tlie  strainer  of  a  discriminative  interpretation.  Because' 
caprice,  hatred,  and  favoritism  are  embalmed  in  some  perverse  doctrine 
of  future  punishment  is  no  defensible  reason  for  denying  a  righteous  retri- 
bution. Because  heaven  has  been  located  on  a  hill-top,  and  its  sublime 
denizens  made  to  eat  ambrosia  and  sometinies  to  fall  out  among  them- 
selves, is  no  adequate  retison  for  rejecting  the  idea  of  a  heavenly  life. 
Puerilities  of  iancy  and  monstrosities  of  passion  arbitrarily  connected 
with  principles  claiming  to  be  eternal  truths  should  be  carel'ully  sepa- 
rated, and  not  the  whole  be  despised  and  trodden  on  together.  From 
lock  of  this  surgical  analysis  and  ]>urging,  in  the  pre&ence  of  abnormal 
excrescences  and  oCTensive  secretions  dislike  and  disbelief  have  often 
flourished  where,  if  judicial  thought  and  conscience  had  cut  off  the 
imposed  deformities  and  dispelled  the  discoloring  vengeance,  faith  and 
love  would  have  been  confirmed  in  contemplating  the  pure  and  har- 
monious form  of  doctrine  left  exposed  in  the  beauty  of  benignant 
truth.  The  aim  ostensibly  proj)Osed  by  Lucretius,  in  his  elaborate  and 
masterly  exposition  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  is  to  free  men  from 
their  absurd  belief  in  childish  legends  and  their  painful  fears  of  death 
and  hell.  As  far  as  merely  this  purpose  is  concerned,  he  might  have 
accomplished  it  as  eflTectually,  perhaps,  and  more  directly,  by  exposing 
the  adventitious  errors  without  assailing  the  great  doctrine  around  which 
they  had  been  gathered.  Bion  the  Borysthenite  is  reported  by  Diogenes 
Liiertius  to  have  said,  with  a  sharp  humor,  that  the  souls  below  would  be 
more  punished  by  carrying  water  in  whole  buckets  than  in  such  as  had 
been  bored !  A  soul  may  pass  into  the  unseen  state  though  there  bo  no 
Plutonian  wherry,  suffer  woe  though  there  be  no  river  Pyriphlegethon, 
enjoy  bliss  though  there  be  no  cup  of  nectar  borne  by  Ilebe.  But  to  fly 
to  rash  extremes  and  build  positive  conclusions  on  mere  ignorance  has 
always  been  natural  to  man,  not  only  as  a  believer,  but  also  as  an  icono- 
clastic  denier. 

A  third  set  of  disbelievers  in  a  future  life  consists  of  those  who  advo- 
cate the  **  emancipation  of  the  flesh"  and  assert  the  sufficiency  of  this 
li.^e  when  fully  enjoyed.  They  attack  the  dogma  of  immortality  as  the 
essential  germ  of  asceticism,  and  abjure  it  as  a  protest  against  that  super- 
stitious distrust  and  gloom  which  put  a  ban  on  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 


of  the  Deity.**    Nero,  after  murdering  his  mother,  haunted  by  her  ghost  and  tortured  by  the  Puriea, 
attempted  by  magical  rites  to  bring  up  her  ihade  from  below,  and  aofleu  her  Tindictive  wratli. 
Eoeiuniufl,  Vita  Neronis,  ci^.  zxxIt. 
•  Epigram.  XIV. 
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These  are  the  eortlilings  who  would  tain  displace  the  stern  law  of  sell- 
denial  with  the  biaud  pei-mi&siun  of  sell-iuUulgence,  reiiabilaaie  the 
senses,  feed  every  appetite  lull,  and,  when  ^atiauxi  oi  me  bauquet  of 
existence,  fall  asleep  under  the  table  of  the  earth.  Tne  countenance  of 
Duty,  severe  daughter  ol  God,  looks  commands  upon  them  lo  turn  h-oni 
dallying  ease  and  luxury,  to  sacrifice  the  meaner  inclinations,  to  gird 
themselves  for  an  arduous  race  through  difficulties,  to  labor  and  aspire 
evermore  towards  the  highest  and  the  best.  They  prefer  to  install  in 
her  stead  Aphrodite  crowned  with  Paphian  roses,  her  eyes  aglow  with 
the  light  of  misleading  stars,  her  charms  bewitching  them  with  fatal 
encliantments  and  melting  them  in  softest  joys.  The  pale  face  of  Death, 
with  mournful  eyes,  lurks  at  the  bottom  of  every  winecup  and  looks  out 
from  behind  every  garland;  tlierefore  brim  the  purple  beaker  higher 
and  hide  the  unwelcome  intruder  under  more  flowers.  We  are  a  cun- 
ning mixture  of  sense  and  dust,  and  life  is  a  fair  but  swift  opportunity. 
Make  haste  to  get  the  utmost  pleasure  out  of  it  ere  it  has  gone,  scorning 
every  pretended  bond  by  which  sour  ascetics  would  restrain  you  and  turn 
your  days  into  penitential  scourges.  This  gospel  of  the  senses  had  a  swarm 
of  apostles  in  the  last  century  in  France,  when  the  chief  gatf^  of  the 
cemetery  in  Paris  bore  the  inscription,  "  Death  is  an  eternal  sleep."  It 
has  had  more  in  Germany  in  this  century ;  and  voices  of  enervating  musie 
are  not  wanting  in  our  own  literature  to  swell  its  siren  chorus.'  Perhsps 
the  greatest  prophet  it  has  had  was  Heine,  whose  pages  reek  with  a  fra- 
grance of  pleasure  through  which  sighs,  like  a  fading  wail  from  the  soli- 
tary string  of  a  deserted  harp  struck  by  a  lonesome  breere,  the  perpetual 
refrain  of  death!  death  1  death!  His  motto  seems  to  be,  "Quirk!  let 
me  ei\joy  what  there  is ;  for  I  must  die.  Oh,  the  gusty  relish  of  life !  Oh, 
the  speechless  mystery,  the  infinite  reality,  of  death !"  He  says  himself, 
comparing  the  degradation  of  his  later  experience  with  the  soaring 
enthusiasm  of  his  youth,  "  It  is  as  if  a  star  had  fallen  from  heaven  upon 
a  hillock  of  muck,  and  swine  were  gnawing  at  it !" 

These  men  think  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  like  a  great  magnet, 
has  drawn  the  needle  of  human  activity  out  of  its  true  direction ;  thsl 
the  dominant  tendency  of  the  present  age  is,  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
towards  the  attainment  of  material  well-being,  in  a  total  forgetfulness  to 
lay  up  treasures  in  heaven.  The  end  is  enjoyment ;  the  obstacle,  asceti- 
cism; the  means  to  secure  the  end,  the  destruction  of  faith  in  immortality, 
so  that  man,  having  nothing  left  but  this  world,  will  set  himself  to  im- 
prove and  enjoy  it.  The  monkish  severity  of  a  morbid  and  erroneous 
theology,  darkening  the  present  and  prescribing  pain  in  it  to  brighten 
the  future  and  increase  its  pleasures,  legitimates  an  earnest  reacdon. 
But  that  reaction  should  be  wise,  measured  by  truth.  It  should  rectify, 
not  demolish,  the  prevailing  faith.     For  the  desired  end  is  most  likely 


T  ricrer,  Univcrsal-Ltxlkon,  drltto  Aufl.-.go,  P<<utKhc  Litemtur,  sect.  42.    Sclimidt,  Gf«chkhte<kr 
Deutacben  Liter&iarVmiMUQUe^iiXou  }a:bkT\\uu<\vTV,W\3u^\\V.NAv.V.*.  Du  jungu  DvntachlAod. 
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to  be  reached  by  perceiving,  not  that  all  terminates  in  the  grave,  but 
that  the  great^^t  er\joyment  flows  from  a  self-controlling  devotedness  to 
noble  ends,  that  the  claims  of  another  life  are  in  perfect  unison  with  the 
interests  of  this  life,  that  the  lawful  fruition  of  every  function  of  human 
nature,  each  lower  faculty  being  subordinated  to  each  higher  one,  and 
the  highest  always  reigning,  at  once  yields  the  most  immediate  pleasure 
and  makes  the  completest  preparation  for  the  hereafter.  In  the  absence 
of  the  all-irradiating  sun  of  immortality,  these  disbelievers,  exulting  over 
the  pale  taper  of  sensual  pleasure,  remind  us  of  a  parcel  of  apes  gathered 
around  a  cold  glow-worm  and  rejoicing  that  they  have  found  a  fire  in  the 
damp,  chilly  night. 

Besides  the  freethinkers,  who  will  not  yield  to  authority,  but  insist  upon 
Mtanding  apart  from  the  crowd,  and  the  mtiristSy  who  level  their  shafts 
undiscriminatingly  against  what  they  perceive  associated  with  absurdity, 
and  the  worldlings,  who  prefer  the  pleasures  of  time  to  the  imaginarily 
contrasted  goods  of  eternity,  there  is  a  fourth  class  of  men  who  oppose 
the  doctrine  of  a  personal  immortality  as  a  protest  against  the  burden- 
some miseries  of  individuality.  The  Gipseys  exclaimed  to  Borrow, 
•*What!  is  it  not  enough  to  have  borne  the  wretchedness  of  this  life, 
that  we  must  also  endure  another?"*  A  feeling  of  the  necessary  limita- 
tions and  suffering  exposures  of  a  finite  form  of  being  has  for  untold 
ages  harassed  the  great  nations  of  the  East  with  painful  unrest  and 
wondrous  longing.  Pantheistic  absorption — to  lose  all  imprisoning 
bounds,  and  blend  in  that  ecstatic  flood  of  Deity  which,  forever  full,  never 
ebbs  on  any  coast — has  been  equally  the  metaphysical  speculation,  the 
imaginative  dream,  and  the  passionate  desire,  of  the  Hindu  mind.  It  is 
the  basis  and  motive  of  the  most  extensive  disbelief  of  individual  im- 
mortality the  world  has  known.  "The  violence  of  fruition  in  these  foul 
puddles  of  flesh  and  blood  presently  glutteth  w^ith  satiety,"  and  the 
mortal  circuits  of  earth  and  time  are  a  round  of  griefs  and  pangs  from 
which  they  would  escape  into  the  impersonal  Godhead.  Sheerly  against 
this  lofty  strain  of  poetic  souls  is  that  grovelling  life  of  ignorance  which, 
dominated  by  selfish  instincts,  crawling  on  brutish  grounds,  cannot  awnken 
the  creative  force  of  spiritual  wants  slumbering  within,  nor  lift  its  head 
high  enough  out  of  the  dust  to  see  the  stars  of  a  deathless  destiny ;  and 
a  fifth  group  of  disbelievers  deny  immortality  because  their  degraded 
experience  docs  not  prophesy  it.  Many  a  man  might  say,  with  Auto- 
lycus,  "For  the  life  to  come,  I  sleep  out  the  thought  of  it."  A  mind 
holy  and  loving,  communing  with  God  and  an  ideal  world,  "lighted  up 
as  a  spar-grot"  with  pure  feelings  and  divine  truths,  is  mirrored  full  of 
incorporeal  shapes  of  angcLs,  and  aware  of  their  immaterial  disentangle- 
ment and  eternity.  A  brain  surcharged  with  fires  of  hatred,  drowsed 
with  filthy  drugs,  and  drenched  with  drunkenness,  will  teem,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  vermin  writhing  in  the  meshes  of  decaying  matter.    Cleav- 
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ing  to  evauegiccnt  things,  men  feel  that  they  are  passing  away  like  leaves 
on  waves;  filled  with  convictions  rooted  and  breathing  in  eternity,  they 
loci  that  they  shall  abide  in  serene  survival,  like  stars  above  tenipestt. 
Turn  from  every  obscene  sight,  curb  every  hat^e  propensity,  obey  every 
heavenly  vision  by  assimilation  of  immortal  things,  sacred  beif-dc^ials 
and  toils,  disinterested  sympathies  and  hopes,  accumulate  divine  trea- 
sures and  kindle  the  mounting  flame  of  a  divine  life,  and  at  the  same 
time  consciousness  will  crave  and  faith  behold  an  illimitable  destiny. 
Experiences  worthy  of  being  eternal  generate  faith  in  their  own  eternity. 
But  the  ignorant  and  selfish  sensualist,  whose  total  experience  is  of  the 
earth  earthy,  who  has  no  realization  of  pure  truth,  goodness,  beauty,  is 
incapable  of  sincere  faith  in  immortal  life.  The  dormancy  of  his  higher 
powers  excludes  the  necessary  conditions  of  such  a  faith.  His  ignoble 
bodily  life  does  not  furnish  the  conscious  basis  and  prophecy  of  a  glorious 
spiritual  life,  but  shudderingly  proclaims  the  cessation  of  all  his  experience 
with  the  destruction  of  his  senses.  The  termination  of  all  the  functions 
he  knows, — what  else  can  it  be  but  his  virtual  annihilation?  When  to 
the  privative  degra<lation3  of  an  uncultivated  and  earthy  experience, 
naturally  accomjianied  by  a  passK'e  unbelief  in  immortality,  are  added 
the  positive  coarseness  and  guilt  of  a  thick  insensibility  and  a  wicked 
life,  aggressive  disbelief  is  quite  likely  to  arise,  the  essay  of  an  uneasy 
conscience  to  slay  what  it  feels  would  be  a  foe,  and  strangle  the  worm 
that  never  dies.  The  denial  springing  from  such  sources  is  refuted 
when  it  is  explained.  Its  motive  should  never  by  any  man  be  yielded 
to,  much  less  be  willingly  nourished.  It  should  be  resisted  by  a  devout 
culture  courting  the  smiles  of  God,  by  rising  into  the  loftier  airs  of 
meditation  and  duty,  by  imaginative  sentiment  and  practical  philan- 
thropy, until  the  eternal  instinct,  long  smothered  under  sluggish  loads 
of  sense  and  sin,  reached  by  a  soliciting  warmth  from  heaven,  stirs  with 
demonstrating  vitality. 

The  last  and  largest  assemblage  of  dissenters  from  the  prevailing 
opinion  on  this  subject  comprises  those  who  utter  their  disbelief  in  a 
future  existence  out  of  simple  loyalty  to  seeming  truth,  as  a  protest 
against  what  they  think  a  false  doctrine,  and  against  the  sophistical  and 
defective  arguments  by  which  it  has  been  propped.  It  may  be  granted 
that  the  four  previously-named  classes  are  equally  sincere  in  their  con- 
victions, honest  assailants  of  error  and  adherents  of  truth  ;  but  they 
are  actuated  by  animating  motives  of  a  various  moral  character.  In 
the  present  case,  the  ruling  motive  is  purely  a  determination,  as  Biichner 
says,  to  stand  by  the  facts  and  to  establish  the  correct  doctrine.  The 
directest  and  clearest  way  of  giving  a  descriptive  account  of  the  active 
philosophical  history  of  this  class  of  disbelievers  will  be  to  follow  on 
the  lines  of  their  tracks  with  statements  and  criticisms  of  their  pro- 
cedures.*   Disbelief  in  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  for  man  has  planted 


*  Spnsier,   Antvi^hikdoii,  oduT  l^c\Xt>iti^  v^oS^ia;  TXBm\>\\N!<ii«SaA  fiir  dio  Eialachhcit  uad  Uustcxiiliclh 
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itself  upon  bold  affirmation,  and  fortified  itself  with  arguments  which 
may  most  conveniently  be  considered  under  five  distinct  heads. 

First  is  tlie  sensational  Argument  from  Appearance.  In  death  the 
visible  functions  cease,  the  organism  dissolves,  the  mind  disappears; 
there  is  apparently  a  total  scattering  and  end  of  the  individual.  That 
these  phenomena  should  suggest  the  thought  of  annihilation  is  inevitable; 
to  suppose  that  they  prove  the  fact  is  absurd.  It  is  an  arrant  begging 
of  the  question  ;  for  the  very  problem  is,  Does  not  an  invisible  spiritual 
entity  survive  the  visible  material  disintegration?  Among  the  unsound 
and  :>uperstitious  attempts  to  prove  the  fact  of  a  future  life  is  that  founded 
on  narratives  of  ghosts,  appearances  and  visions  of  the  dead.  Dr.  Tafel 
published  at  Tubingen  in  1853  a  volume  aiming  to  demonstrate  the  im- 
mortality and  personal  identity  of  the  soul  by  citation  of  ninety  cases 
of  supernatural  appearances,  extending  from  the  history  of  the  ghost 
whose  address  to  Curtias  Kufus  is  recorded  by  Tacitus,  to  the  wonderful 
story  told  by  Renatus  Liideritz  in  1837.  Such  efforts  are  worse  than 
Tain.  Their  data  are  so  explicable  in  many  cases,  and  so  inconclusive  in 
all,  that  they  quite  naturally  provoke  deeper  disbelief  and  produce  tell- 
ing retorts.  While  here  and  there  a  credulous  person  is  convinced  of  a 
future  life  by  the  asserted  appearance  of  a  spirit,  the  well-informed  psy- 
chologist refers  the  argument  to  the  laws  of  insanity  and  illusions,  and 
the  skeptic  adds  as  a  finality  his  belief  that  there  is  no  future  life,  because 
no  ghost  has  ever  come  back  to  reveal  and  certify  it.  The  argument  on 
both  sides  is  equally  futile,  and  removed  from  the  true  requisitions  of 
the  problem. 

To  the  j/hilosophical  thinker  a  mere  appearance  is  scarcely  a  presump- 
tion in  favor  of  a  conclusion  in  accordance  with  it.  Science  and  expe- 
rience are  full  of  examples  exposing  the  nullity  or  the  falsity  of  aj^pear- 
ances.  The  sun  seems  to  move  around  the  earth;  but  truth  contradicts 
it.  We  seem  to  discern  distances  and  the  forms  of  bodies  by  direct 
flight;  but  the  truth  is  we  see  nothing  but  shades  and  colors:  all  beyond 
is  inference  based  on  acquired  experience.  The  first  darkness  would 
seem  to  the  trembling  contemplator  absolutely  to  blot  out  the  universe; 
but  in  truth  it  only  prevented  him  from  seeing  it.  The  first  thorough 
unconscious  sleep  would  seem  to  be  the  hopeless  destruction  of  the  soul 
in  its  perfect  oblivion.  Death  is  forever  for  the  first  ftW,  shrouded  in 
the  misleading  obscurities  of  an  unknown  novelty.  Appearances  are 
often  deceitful,  yielding  obvious  clews  only  to  mistakes  and  falsehoods. 
They  are  always  superficial,  furnishing  no  reliable  evidence  of  the  reality. 

''Who  could  hare  thoaght  such  darknew  lay  conceal'd 
Within  thy  b<«ms,  0  Eon !    Or  who  ctmld  find. 
Whilst  fly  and  leaf  and  insect  stood  rvrsal'd. 

That  to  snch  oountiess  orbs  thon  mad*st  us  blind? 
Why  then  do  we  shan  d^ath  with  anxious  strife? 
If  l>U  can  tbns  dooelTe,  wherefore  not  l(/kr* 

When  the  body  dies,  the  mind  is  no  longer  mamfeBted  t\iTOM|^\\».  T!Va^> 
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is  all  we  immediately  know  by  porceiition.     The  inference  Ihat  the  mind 
has  therelore  ceased  to  be  at  all,  is  a  mere  supposition.     It  may  btiil  live 
and  act,  independently  of  the  body.     An  outride  phenomenon  can  piovc 
nothing  here.     We  must  by  some  psychological  probe  pierce  to  the  core 
of  tiic  being  and  discern,  as  there  concealed,  the  central  interpretation 
of  truth,  or  else,  in  want  of  this,  turn  from  these  surface-shadows  and 
seek  the  solution  in  some  other  province.     Millions  of  appearances  being 
opposed  to  the  truth  or  inade(jniite  to  hint  it,  we  must  never  implicitlj 
trust  their  suggestions.     What  microscope  can  reveal  the  organic  life  in 
a  kernel  of  corn,  and  show  that  through  the  decay  of  that  kernel  a  stalk 
will  spring  up  and  bear  a  thousand  kernels  more?     But  if  a  new  mental 
life  emerges  from  the  dying  form  of  man,  it  lies  in  a  spiritual  realm 
wherein  to  we  have  no  instruments  to  gaze.     Every  existent  thing  has  it? 
metes  and  limits.     In  fact,  the  only  final  weapon  and  fort  of  a  thing  is 
its  environing  limitation.     It  goes  into  nothing  if  that  be  taken  down, 
the  atheist  says;  into  infinity,  the  mystic  says.     The  mistake  and  ditlh 
culty  lie  in  discerning  what  the  last  wall  around  the  essence  is.     **TIic 
universe  is  the  body  of  our  body."     The  boundary  of  our  life  is  bound- 
less life,     Schlcgel  has  somewhere  asked  the  question,  **  Is  life  in  us,  or 
are  we  in  life?''     Because  man  appi^ara  to  be  wholly  extinguished  in 
death,  wo  have  no  right  whatever  in  reason  to  conclude  that  he  really  is 
so.     The  star  wliich  seemed  to  set  in  the  western  grave  of  aged  and 
benighted  time,  we,  soon  coming  round  east  to  the  true  spirit-sky,  ma? 
discern  bright  in  the  morning  forehead  of  eternity.     There  can  be  no 
safe  reasoning  from  the  outmost  husk  and  j)hcnomenon  of  a  thing  to 
its  inmost  essence  and  result.     And,  in  spite  of  any  possible  amount  of 
appearance,  man  himself  may  i)ass  distinct  and  whole  into  another  sphere 
of  being  when  his  flesh  falls  to  dust.    That  science  should  search  in 
vain  with  her  finest  glasses  to  discern  a  royal  occupant  reigning  in  the 
purple-chambered  palace  of  the  heart,  or  to  trace  any  such  mysterioiB 
tenant  departing  in  sudden  horror  from  the  crushed  and  bleeding  house 
of  life,  belongs  to  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  subject;  for  spirit  can 
only  be  spiritually  discerned.     As  well  might  you  seek  to  smell  a  color, 
or  taste  a  sound,  tie  a  knot  of  water,  or  braid  a  cord  of  wind. 

Next  comes  the  abstract  Argument  from  Speculative  Philosophy. 
Under  this  head  are  to  be  included  all  those  theories  which  deny  the 
soul  to  be  a  spiritual  entity,  but  reduce  it  to  an  atomic  arrangement,  or  a 
dependent  attribute,  or  a  process  of  action,  lleracleitus  held  that  the 
soul  was  fire:  of  course,  when  the  fuel  was  exhausted  the  fire  would  go 
out.  Thales  taught  that  it  was  water:  this  might  all  evaporate  away. 
Anaximenes  affirmed  that  it  was  air,  of  which  all  things  were  formed  by 
rarefaction  and  condensation:  on  such  a  supposition  it  could  have  no 
permanent  personal  identity.  Critias  said  it  was  blood:  this  might  de- 
generate and  lose  its  nature,  or  be  poured  out  on  the  ground.  Leucippus 
maintained  that  it  was  a  peculiar  concourse  of  atoms:  as  these  came 
together,  so  they  migVit  ^^  a\)ax\.  wa^  W\«t^  \»  an  end  of  what  they 
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formed.  The  followers  of  Aristotle  asserted  that  it  was  a  fifth  unknown 
substance,  with  properties  of  its  own,  unlike  those  of  fire,  air,  water, 
and  earth.  This  might  be  mortal  or  immortal:  there  was  nothing  de- 
cisive in  the  conception  or  the  defining  terms  to  prove  which  it  was. 
Accordingly,  the  Peripatetic  school  has  always  been  divided  on  the 
question  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  from  the  time  of  its  founder's 
immediate  disciples  to  this  day.  It  cannot  be  clearly  shown  what  the 
mighty  Stagyrite's  own  opinion  really  was. 

Speculative  conceptions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soul  like  the  foregoing, 
when  advanced  as  arguments  to  establish  its  proper  mortality,  are  destitute 
of  force,  because  they  are  gratuitous  assumptions.  They  are  not  generaliza- 
tions based  on  careful  induction  of  facts;  they  are  only  arbitrary  liypotheses. 
Furthermore,  they  are  inconsistent  both  with  the  facts  and  phenomena 
of  experience.  Mind  cannot  fairly  be  brought  into  the  category  of  the 
material  elements;  for  it  has  properties  and  performs  functions  emphati- 
cally distinguishing  it  from  every  thing  else,  placing  it  in  a  rank  by  itself, 
with  exclusive  pretlicates  of  its  own.  Can  fire  think?  Can  water  will? 
Can  air  feel?  Can  blood  see?  Can  a  mathematical  number  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  good  and  evil?  Can  earth  be  jealous  of  a  rival  and 
loyal  to  a  duty?  Can  a  ganglion  solve  a  problem  in  Euclid  or  under- 
stand the  Theodic^e  of  Leibnitz?  It  is  absurd  to  confound  things  so  dis- 
tinct. Mind  is  mind,  and  matter  is  matter;  and  though  we  are  now  con- 
sciously acquainted  with  them  only  in  their  correlation,  yet  there  is  as 
much  reason  for  supposing  that  the  former  survives  the  close  of  that 
correlation  as  for  supposing  that  the  latter  does.  True,  we  perceive  the 
material  remaining  and  do  not  perceive  the  spirit.  Yes;  but  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  the  two  is  exactly  this,  that  one  is  appreciable  by  the 
senses,  while  the  other  transcends  and  baffles  them.  It  is  absolutely  in- 
conceivable in  imagination,  wholly  incredible  to  reason,  intrinsically 
nonsensical  every  way,  that  a  shifting  concourse  of  atoms,  a  plastic 
arrangement  of  particles,  a  regular  succession  of  galvanic  sliocks,  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  nervous  current*,  or  any  thing  of  the  sort,  should  con- 
stitute the  reality  of  a  human  soul,  the  process  of  a  human  life,  the 
accumulated  treasures  of  a  human  experience,  all  preserved  at  command 
and  traversed  by  the  moral  lines  of  personal  identity.  The  things  lie  in 
different  spheres  and  are  full  of  incommunicable  contrasts.  However 
numerously  and  intimately  correlated  tho  physical  and  psychical  con- 
stituents of  man  are,  yet,  so  far  as  we  can  know  any  thing  about  them,  they 
are  steeply  opposed  to  each  other  both  in  esoence  and  function.  Otlierwise 
consciousness  is  mendacious  and  language  is  unmeaning.  A  recent  abh^ 
author  speaks  of  "that  congeries  of  organs  whose  union  forms  the  brain 
and  whose  actum  constitutes  the  mind."^^  The  mind,  then,  is  an  action !  Can 
an  aetionlove  and  hate,  choose  and  resolve,  rejoice  and  grieve,  remember, 
repent,  and  pray?     Is  not  an  a^eni  necessary  for  an  action?    All  such 
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speculative  conceptions  as  to  the  nature  of  soul  as  make  it  purely  phenome- 
nal are  to  be  offset  by  the  far  profounder  view  which  exhibits  the  perisotuJ 
ego  or  conscious  selfhood  of  the  soul,  not  as  an  empty  spot  in  which  a 
swarm  of  relations  centre  as  their  goal-point,  but  as  an  indestructible 
monad,  the  innermost  and  substantial  essence  and  cause  of  the  organiza- 
tion, the  self-apprehonding  and  unchangeable  axis  of  all  thinking  and 
acting.  Some  of  the  most  free,  acute,  learned,  wise,  and  powerful 
thinkers  of  the  world  have  been  champions  of  this  doctrine;  eepeciallj 
among  the  moderns  may  be  nnined  Leibnitz,  Jacobi, — who  most  earnestly 
maintained  it  both  againi>t  Mendelssohn  and  against  Fichte, — Herbart^ 
Goethe,  and  Hartenstein. 

That  the  mind  is  a  substantial  entity,  and  therefore  may  be  conceived 
as  immortal,— ^hat  it  is  not  a  mere  functional  operation  accompanying 
the  organic  life,  a  phantom  procession  of  conscious  states  filing  off  on 
the  stage  of  the  cerebrum  '*in  a  dead  march  of  mere  effects," — that  it  is 
not,  as  old  Aristoxenus  dreamed,  merely  a  harmony  resulting  from  the 
form  and  nature  of  the  body  in  tlie  same  way  that  a  tune  springs  from 
the  consenting  motions  of  a  musical  instrument, — is  shown  by  facts  of 
which  we  have  irresistible  knowledge  in  consciousness.  We  k-notc  that 
the  mind  is  an  independent  volitional  force,  dealing  with  intellectual 
products,  weighing  opposing  motives,  estimating  moral  qualities,  resisting 
some  tendencies,  strengthening  others,  forming  resolves,  deciding  upon 
its  own  course  of  action  and  carr}'ing  out  its  chosen  designs  accordingly. 
If  the  soul  were  a  mere  process,  it  could  not  pause  in  mid-career,  select 
from  the  mass  of  possible  considerations  those  adapted  to  suppress  a  base 
passion  or  to  kindle  a  generous  sentiment,  deliberately  balance  rival 
solicitations,  and,  when  fully  satisfied,  proceed.  Yet  all  this  it  is  con- 
stantly doing.  So,  if  the  soul  were  but  a  harmony,  it  would  give  no 
sounds  contrary  to  the  nflections  of  the  lyre  it  comes  from.  But  actually 
it  resists  the  parts  of  the  instrument  from  which  they  say  it  subsists, 
exercising  dominion  over  them,  punishing  some,  persuading  others,  and 
ruling  the  desires,  angers,  and  fears,  as  if  itself  of  a  different  nature.^ 
Until  an  organ  is  seen  to  blow  its  own  bellows,  mend  its  shattered  keys, 
move  its  pedals,  and  play,  with  no  foreign  aid,  "I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth,"  or  a  violin  tunes  up  its  discordant  strings  and  wields  its 
bow  in  a  spontaneous  performance  of  the  Carnival,  showing  us  every 
Cremona  as  its  own  Paganini,  we  may,  despite  the  conceits  of  speculative 
disbelief,  hold  that  the  mind  is  a  dynamic  personal  entity.  That  thought 
is  the  very  "  latch-string  of  a  new  world's  wicket." 

Thirdly,  we  have  the  fanciful  Argtiment  from  Analogy.  The  keen 
champions  of  disbelief,  with  their  athletic  agility  of  dialectics,  have  made 
terrible  havoc  among  the  troops  of  poetic  arguments  from  resemblance, 
drawn  up  to  sustain  the  doctrine  of  immortality.  They  have  exposed 
the  feebleness  of  the  argument  for  our  immortality  from  the  wonderfol 
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workmanship  and  costliness  of  human  nature,  on  the  ground  that  what 
requires  the  most  pains  and  displays  the  most  skill  and  genius  in  its  pro- 
duction is  the  most  lovingly  preserved.  For  God  organizes  the  mind  of 
a  man  just  as  easily  as  he  constructs  the  gepmetry  of  a  diamond.  His 
omnipotent  attributes  are  no  more  enlisted  in  the  creation  of  the  in- 
telligence of  an  elephant  or  the  gratitude  of  a  soul  than  they  are  in  the 
fabrication  of  the  wing  of  a  gnat  or  the  fragrance  of  a  flower.  Infinite 
wisdom  and  power  are  equally  implied  in  each  and  in  all.  They  have 
shown  the  gross  defectiveness  of  the  comparison  of  the  butterfly  and 
psyche.  The  butterfly,  lying  in  the  caterpillar  neatly  folded  up  like  a 
flower  in  the  bud,  in  due  time  comes  forth.  It  is  a  material  develop- 
ment, open  to  the  senses, — a  common  demonstration  to  sensible  expe- 
rience. The  disengagement  of  a  spirit  from  a  fleshly  encasement,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  pure  hyi)Othesis  wholly  removed  from  sensible  appre- 
hension. There  is  no  parallel  in  the  cases.  So  the  ridiculousness  haa 
been  made  evident  of  Plato's  famous  analogical  argument  that  by  a 
general  law  of  nature  all  things  are  produced  contraries  from  contranes; 
warmth  dies  into  the  life  of  cold,  and  lives  out  of  the  death  of  cold; 
night  is  born  from  the  death  of  day,  and  day  is  born  from  the  death  of 
night;  and  thus  everywhere  death  springs  from  life,  and  life  from  death." 
The  whole  comparison,  considered  as  evidence  of  human  immortality, 
is  baseless  and  full  of  astonishing  sophistry.  When  one  hemisphere  of 
the  earth  is  turned  away  from  the  sun,  it  is  night  there;  when  it  is  turned 
towards  the  sun,  it  is  day  again.  To  this  state  of  facts — this  revolving  suc- 
cession— there  is  obviously  no  parallelism  whatever  in  the  two  phenome- 
nal phases  of  man,  life  and  death,  whereof  one  finishes  its  course  and 
then  the  other  seems  fixed  forever.  In  like  manner,  when  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor," after  the  example  of  many  others,  especially  of  old  Licetus,  argues 
soberly,  as  he  does  in  a  letter  to  Evelyn,  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
from  the  analogy  of  lamps  burning  in  tombs  for  centuries  with  no  waste 
of  matter,  there  is  no  apposite  and  valid  similarity,  even  if  the  instances 
were  not  a  childish  fable.  An  equally  baseless  argument  for  the  exist- 
ence of  an  independent  spiritual  body  within  the  material  body,  to  be 
extricated  from  the  flesh  at  death  and  to  survive  in  the  same  form  and 
dimensions,  we  recollect  having  seen  in  a  work  by  a  Swedenborgian 
author."  He  reasons  that  when  a  person  who  has  suffered  amputa- 
tion feels  the  lost  limb  as  vividly  as  ever  before,  the  phenomenon  is 
palpable  proof  of  a  spirit-limb  remaining  while  the  fleshly  one  is  gone! 
Of  course,  the  simple  physiological  explanation  is  that  the  mind  instinct- 
ively refers  the  sensations  brought  in  by  the  severed  nerves  to  the  points 
where,  by  inveterate  custom,  it  has  hitherto  learned  to  trace  their  origina- 
tion. The  report  being  the  same,  it  is  naturally  attributed  to  the  same 
source. 


u  Crawford,  On  the  Phaedon  of  Plato. 

^  Ueber**  Life  and  Worka  of  Jeremy  Taylw,  vol.  I.  p.  Od. 

u  Pm  Qwjf,  True  SjtUm  of  IleU({kHM  Piaiuaopby,  lM\«i  ^ . 
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But  those  skeptics  who  have  mercilessly  exposed  these  fallacious  arga- 
xncnts  from  analogy  have  themselves  reasoned  in  the  same  way  a» 
fallaciously  and  as  often.  When  individual  life  leaves  the  physical  man, 
say  they,  cosmical  life  immediately  enters  the  corpse  and  restores  it  to 
the  general  stock  of  nature ;  so  when  personal  consciousness  deserts  the 
psychical  man,  the  universal  spirit  resumes  the  dissolving  soul.  When 
certain  conditions  meet,  a  human  soul  is  formed, — a  gyrating  current  of 
thought,  or  a  vortex  of  force:  soon  some  accident  or  a  spent  impulse 
breaks  the  eddy,  and  the  individual  subsides  like  a  whirl  in  the  air  era 
water-spout  in  the  sea.  When  the  spirit-fuel  of  life  is  exhausted,  man 
goes  out  as  an  extinguished  candle.  He  ceases  like  a  tone  from  a  broken 
harp-string.  All  these  analogies  are  vitiated  by  radical  uulikeness  between 
the  things  compared.  As  arguments  they  are  perfectly  worthless,  being 
•spoiled  by  essential  differences  in  the  cases.  Wherein  there  is  a  similarity 
it  falls  short  of  the  vital  point.  There  is  no  justice  in  the  conception 
of  man  as  a  momentary  gyre  of  individual  consciousness  drawn  from  the 
universal  sea  by  a  sun-burst  of  the  Spirit.  lie  is  a  self-ruling  inielli- 
gencc,  using  a  dependent  organism  for  his  own  ends,  comprehending  his 
own  destiny,  successively  developing  its  conditions  and  acquiring  the 
materials  for  occupying  and  improving  them,  with  a  prevision  of  etexnity. 
A  flower  may  just  as  well  perish  as  live,  a  musical  sound  cease  as  con- 
tinue, a  lamp  be  put  out  as  burn  on:  they  know  not  the  difference. 
Not  so  with  the  soul  of  man.  We  here  overpass  a  discrete  degree  and 
enter  upon  a  subject  witliin  another  circle  of  categories.  Let  the  rash 
reasoner  who  madly  tries  conclusions  on  a  matter  of  such  infinite  pith 
and  moment,  with  data  so  inapt  and  poor,  pause  in  sacred  horror  before, 
having  first 

*^Put  out  the  light,  ho  then — pats  oat  thk  ugbt!" 

There  are  peculiarities  in  the  soul  removing  it  out  of  the  range  of  ph3r8i- 
cal  combinations  and  making  a  distinct  destiny  fairly  pre<licable  of  it. 
When  we  reflect  on  the  nature  of  a  self-contained  will,  intelligent  of  imma- 
terial verities  and  perhaj)s  transcendent  of  space  and  time,  how  burlesque 
is  the  terror  of  the  ancient  corpuscular  theorists  lest  the  feebly-oohering 
soul,  on  leaving  the  body,  especially  if  death  happened  during  a  storm, 
would  be  blown  in  pieces  all  abroad!  Socrates,  in  the  PhsBdo,  has  a 
hearty  laugh  over  this;  but  Lucretius  seriously  urges  it.**  The  tuasmer 
to  the  skeptical  reasoning  from  analogy  is  double  First,  the  lines  of 
X)artial  correspondence  which  visibly  terminate  within  our  tangible  reach 
can  teach  nothing  as  to  the  termination  of  other  lines  which  lead  out  of 
sight  and  disappear  in  a  spiritual  region.  An  organized  material  form — for 
instance,  a  tree — is  fatally  limited:  else  it  would  finally  fill  and  exhaust 
the  earth.  But  no  such  limiting  necessity  can  be  predicated  of  mind. 
Secondly,  as  far  as  there  is  genuine  analogy,  its  implications  are  much 
stronger  in  favor  of  immortality  than  against  it.     Matter,  whose  essence 


^U\i.V^.\!LUft43n^. 
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18  materiality,  survives  all  apprehensible  changes;  spirit,  whose  essence  is 
spirituality,  should  do  the  same. 

Another  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  is  masked  in  the  nega- 
tive Argument  from  Ignorance.  We  do  not  know  how  we  shall  live 
again;  we  are  unable  to  construct  the  conditions  and  explain  the  details 
of  a  spiritual  state  of  existence;  and  therefore,  it  is  said,  we  should  of 
right  conclude  that  there  is  no  such  thing.  The  proposition  is  not 
usually  stated  so  blankly ;  but  it  really  amounts  to  that.  The  Epicureans 
say,  as  a  tree  cannot  exist  in  the  sky,  nor  clouds  in  the  ocean,  nor  fishes 
in  the  meadow,  nor  water  in  stone,  thus  the  mind  cannot  exist  apai't 
from  the  nerves  and  the  blood.  This  style  of  reasoning  is  a  bold  begging 
of  the  question.  Our  present  experience  is  vacant  of  any  specific  know- 
ledge of  the  conditions,  methods,  and  contents  of  a  life  it  has  not  yet 
experienced:  therefore  there  is  no  such  life.  Innumerable  millions  of 
facts  beyond  our  present  knowledge  unquestionably  exist.  It  is  not  in 
any  way  difficult  to  conceive  that  innumerable  millions  of  experiences 
and  problems  now  defying  and  eluding  our  utmost  powers  may  hereafter 
fall  within  our  comprehension  and  be  easily  solved.  Will  you  accept 
the  horizon  of  your  mind  as  the  limit  of  the  universe?  In  the  present, 
experience  must  be  confined  within  its  own  boundaries  by  the  necessity 
of  the  case.  If  an  embryo  were  endowed  with  a  developed  reasoning 
consciousness,  it  could  not  construct  any  intelligible  theory  of  the  world 
and  life  into  which  it  was  destined  soon  to  emerge.  But  it  would 
surely  be  bad  logic  to  infer,  because  the  embryo  could  not,  from  want  of 
materials  within  its  experience,  ascertain  the  how,  the  when,  the  where, 
and  the  what,  of  the  life  awaiting  it,  that  there  was  no  other  life  reserved 
for  it.  An  acorn  buried  and  sprouting  in  the  dark  mould,  if  endowed 
with  intelligent  consciousness,  could  not  know  any  definite  particulars 
of  its  maturer  life  yet  to  be  in  tlie  upper  light  and  air,  with  cattle  in  its 
shade  and  singing-birds  in  its  branches.  Ignorance  is  not  a  ground  of 
argument,  only  of  modest  suspense.  We  can  only  reason  from  what  we 
know.  And  the  wondrous  mysteries  or  natural  miracles  with  which 
science  abounds,  myriads  of  truths  transcending  all  fictions,  melt  and 
remove  from  the  path  of  faith  every  supposed  difficulty.  Any  quantity 
of  facts  have  been  scientifically  established  as  real  which  are  intrinsically 
far  more  strange  and  baffling  to  belief  than  the  assertion  of  our  immor- 
tality is.  Indeed,  "there  is  no  more  mystery  in  tlie  mind  living  forever 
in  the  future  than  in  its  having  been  kept  out  of  life  through  a  past 
eternity.  The  authentic  wonder  is  the  fact  of  the  transition  having  been 
made  from  the  one  to  the  other;  and  it  is  far  more  incredible  that,  from 
not  having  been,  we  are,  than  that,  from  actual  being,  we  shall  continue 
to  be."" 

The  unbounded  possibilities  of  life  suggested  by  science  and  open  to 
imagination  furnish  sufficient  reply  to  the  objection  that  we  cannot  con- 

^  llartioa«ii,  Sensos  on  Immortality,  «q  CudodvorA  atWr  Uia  01x^1^11  \iA^ 
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ceive  the  precise  causes  and  modes  of  a  future  state.  Had  one  IHtle  pat' 
ticular  been  different  in  the  structure  of  the  eye,  or  in  the  radiation  and 
media  of  light,  we  should  never  have  seen  the  stars!  We  ahould  have 
supposed  this  globe  the  whole  of  creation.  So  some  slightest  integument 
or  hindering  condition  may  now  be  hiding  from  us  the  sublime  reality 
and  arrangements  of  immortality  which  in  death's  disenveloping  hour 
are  to  burst  into  our  vision  as  the  stellar  hemisphere  through  the  night 
Shut  up  now  to  one  form  of  being  and  one  method  of  experience,  how 
can  we  expect  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  other  and  future  forms  and 
methods  of  being  and  experience?  It  is  a  contradiction  to  ask  it.  But 
tlie  soul  is  warranted  in  having  faith,  like  a  buried  mustard-seed  which 
shall  yet  mount  into  its  future  life.  A  sevenfold  denser  mystery  and  a 
seven-times  narrower  ignorance  would  bring  no  real  argument  against  the 
survival  of  the  soul.  For  in  an  omnipotent  infinitude  of  possibilities 
one  line  of  ignorance  cannot  exhaust  the  avenues  and  capacities  of  being. 
Escaping  the  flesh,  we  may  soar  into  heaven 

''  Upon  ctherpul  wings,  whose  way 
Lio8  through  nn  clement  so  fraught 
With  liTing  Mind  that,  an  they  play, 
Their  every  movement  ii  a  thought" 

Ignorance  of  the  scientific  method  avails  nothing  against  moral  proofs 
of  the  fact.  The  physiologist  studying  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  the 
anatomist  dissecting  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  could  never  tell  that 
man  is  capable  of  sentiment,  faith,  and  logic.  No  stethoscope  can  dis- 
cern the  sound  of  an  expectation,  and  no  scalpel  can  lay  hare  a  dream; 
yet  there  arc  expectations  and  dreams.  No  metaphysical  glass  can  detect, 
no  prognosis  foresee,  the  death  of  the  soul  with  the  dissolution  of  its 
organs :  on  empirical  grounds,  the  assertion  of  it  is  therefore  unwarranted. 
But  though  no  amount  of  obscurity  enveloping  the  subject,  no  extent 
of  ignorance  disabling  us  now  to  grasp  the  secret,  is  a  legitimate  basis  of 
<li8belief,  yet  actually,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  multitudes  of  instances, 
the  effectual  cause  of  disbelief  in  immortality  is  the  impossibility  of 
vividly  conceiving  its  conditions  and  scenery ;  "  for,"  as  one  of  the  subtlest 
of  thinkers  has  remarked,  "however  far  faith  may  go  beyond  experience, 
it  must  always  be  chained  down  by  it  at  a  distance."  But  if  there  are 
good  grounds  for  anticipating  another  life,  then  man  should  confide  in  it, 
no  matter  how  incompetent  he  is  to  construct  its  theatre  and  foresee  its 
career.  A  hundred  years  ago,  one  might  have  scouted  the  statement  that 
the  most  fearful  surgical  operations  would  be  performed  without  inflict- 
ing pain,  because  it  was  impossible  to  see  how  it  could  be  done.  Or  if  a 
person  had  been  informed  that  two  men,  one  in  Europe  and  one  in 
America,  should  converse  in  lightning  athwart  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic, 
he  might  have  rejected  it  as  an  absurdity,  because  he  could  not  conoeiTe 
the  mode.  If  destined  to  a  future  life,  all  we  could  reasonably  expect  to 
know  of  it  now  w^ould  l)e  through  hinting  germs  and  mystic  presentimentB 
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of  it.     And  these  we  do  experience  to  the  fullest  extent ;  their  cease- 
less prophecies  are  everywhere  with  us, — 

**  Blank  misgivings  of  a  creAtnre 
Moving  about  in  worlds  not  realiXfed." 

The  last  weapon  of  disbelief  in  a  future  life  is  the  Scientific  Argument 
from  Materialism.  Lucretius  says,  ^^  There  is  nothing  in  the  universe 
but  bodies  and  the  properties  of  bodies."  This  is  a  characteristic  example 
of  the  method  of  the  materialists:  to  assume,  as  an  unquestionable 
postulate,  the  very  point  in  debate,  and  that,  too,  in  defiance  of  the  in- 
telligent instincts  of  consciousness  which  compel  every  unsophisticated 
person  to  acknowledge  the  simultaneous  existence  of  mind  and  matter 
as  two  correlated  yet  distinct  realities.  The  better  statement  would  be. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  universe  but  forces  and  the  relations  of  forces. 
For,  while  we  know  ourselves  in  immediate  self-consciousness,  as  per- 
sonal intelligences  perceiving,  willing,  and  acting,  all  we  know  of  an  out^ 
ward  world  is  the  effects  produced  on  us  by  its  forces.  Certainly  the 
powers  of  the  universe  can  never  be  lost  from  the  universe.  Therefore 
if  our  souls  are,  as  consciousness  declares,  causes,  and  not  mere  phe- 
nomena, they  are  immortal.  To  ignore  either  factor  in  the  problem  of 
life,  the  material  substratum  or  the  dynamic  agent,  is  mere  narrowness 
and  blindness. 

But  the  unbelieving  naturalist  argues  that  the  total  man  is  a  product 
of  organization,  and  therefore,  that  with  the  dissolution  of  the  living 
combination  of  organs  all  is  over.  Matter  is  the  marriage-bed  and  grave 
of  soul.  Priestley  says,  **  The  principle  of  thought  no  more  belongs  to 
substance  distinct  from  body  than  the  principle  of  sound  belongs  to  sub- 
stance distinct  from  bell."  There  is  no  relevancy  in  the  comparison, 
because  the  things  are  wholly  unlike.  Thought  is  not,  as  Hartley's 
theory  avowed  it  was,  a  vibration  of  a  cerebral  nerve,  as  sound  is  a  vibra- 
tion  of  a  sonorous  body ;  for  how  could  these  vibrations  be  accumulated 
in  memory  as  our  mental  experiences  are?  When  a  material  vibration 
ends,  it  has  gone  forever;  but  thoughts  are  stored  up  and  preserved.  A 
hypothetical  simile,  like  that  just  cited  from  Priestley,  is  not  a  cogent 
argument.  It  is  false  science  thus  to  limit  the  modes  of  being  to  what 
lies  within  our  present  empirical  knowledge.  Is  it  not  pure  presumptu- 
ousness  to  affirm  that  the  creative  power  of  Almighty  God  is  shut  up  so 
that  intelligent  creatures  can  only  exist  in  forms  of  flesh?  When  a 
recent  materialist  makes  the  assertion,  ''The  thinking  man  is  the  sum 
of  his  senses,'^  it  is  manifest  that  he  goes  beyond  the  data,  assuming  what 
should  be  proved,  and  confounding  the  instruments  and  material  with  the 
workman.  It  is  as  if  one  should  say,  *' A  working  cotton-manufactory  is 
the  sum  of  its  machines,^'  excluding  the  persons  by  whose  guiding  over- 
sight all  is  done.  Plainly,  it  may  be  granted  that  all  which  man  knows  is 
brought  in  through  the  door  of  the  senses,  without  allowing  the  samA 
of  all  that  man  is.     We  have  no  warrant  for  pronoutvcvn^  \Xv<i  vi^wNiAs»iL 
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coext<>npiveness  of  what  man  learns  to  know  and  what  he  is  created  to 
be.  The  very  proposition,  man  knows  something,  presupposes  three 
things,  a  subject,  an  act,  and  an  object.  Whether  the  three  exist  and 
perish  together  or  not  is  matter  for  discussion,  and  not  fairly  to  be  settled 
by  forcibly  lumping  the  heterogen€K)us  three  into  homogeneous  unity. 

In  tlie  present  state  of  science  it  must  be  confessed  that  all  kinds  of 
physical  force — ^whether  mechanical,  chemical,  vital,  or  nervous — ore 
drawn  more  or  less  directly  from  the  sun,  the  material  reservoir  of  power 
for  our  solar  system.  This  must  be  atlmitted, — although  some  recent 
materialists  have  pushed  the  doctrine  so  far  that  they  may  be  called  the 
Parsees  of  the  West.  Whenever  the  proper  conditions  for  an  animate 
being  are  furnished,  a  force  derived  from  the  sun  lifts  matter  from  its 
stable  equilibrium  to  the  level  of  organic  existence.  In  due  season,  from 
its  wavering  life-struggle  there,  it  decays  back  to  the  deep  rest  of  insen* 
sate  earth."  This  is  a  truth  throughout  the  organic  realm,  from  the 
bulb  of  a  sea-weed  to  the  brain  of  a  Coesar.  So  much  cannot  be  denied. 
Every  organism  constantly  receives  from  the  universe  food  and  force, 
and  as  constantly  restores  in  other  forms  the  material  and  dynamical 
equivalents  of  what  it  receives,  and  finally  itself  goes  to  the  sources 
whence  it  came.  But  the  affirmation  of  this  for  all  within  the  physical 
realm  is  not  tlic  admission  of  it  for  what  subsists  in  an  immeasurably 
higher  rank  and  totally  different  realm.  Entering  the  psychical  sphere, 
where  we  deal  with  a  new,  distinct  order  of  realities, — not  impenetrability, 
weight,  extension,  but  thought,  affection,  will, — ^why  may  not  this  province 
contain  eternities,  even  though  the  other  holds  only  mortalities?  It  is  a 
question  to  be  examined  on  its  own  grounds,  not  to  be  put  aside  with 
a  foregone  conclusion.  In  nature  the  cause  endures  under  all  evanes- 
cent changes,  and  survives  all  phenomenal  beginnings  and  endings:  so 
in  spirit  the  causal  personality,  if  there  be  one,  may  outlast  all  the  shift- 
ing currents  of  the  outward  phenomena  in  endless  persistence.  Of  course, 
the  manifestation  of  the  mind  through  the  senses  must  cease  when  the 
senses  no  longer  remain.  The  essence  of  the  controversy,  then,  is  exactly 
this:  Is  there  such  an  entity  as  the  mind,  the  soul?  Or,  is  mind  merely 
a  collection  of  functions,  a  succession  of  states? 

A  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  immediately  occurs.  If  the  psychical  totality 
of  man  consists  of  states  of  feeling,  modes  of  volition,  and  powers  of 
thought,  not  necessitating  any  spiritual  entity  in  which  they  inhere, 
then,  by  j)arity  of  reasoning,  the  physical  totality  of  man  consists  of 
states  of  nutrition,  modes  of  absorption,  and  powers  of  change,  implying 
no  body  in  which  those  procoss(\s  are  effectuated  I  Qualities  cannot  exist 
witliout  a  subject;  and  just  as  i)hysical  attributes  involve  a  body,  spiritual 
attributes  involve  a  mind.  And,  if  a  mental  entity  be  admitted,  its  death 
or  cessation  with  that  of  its  outer  dress  or  case  is  not  a  fair  inference,  but 
needs  appropriate  evidence. 


'n  ^o\«K^\iO\X,\itf^\'«CBA\A>aKa. 
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The  soul  of  a  man  has  heen  defined  as  the  sum  of  his  ideas,  an  idea 
being  a  state  of  the  consciousness.  But  the  essence  of  mind  must  be  the 
common  ground  and  element  of  all  different  states  of  consciousness.  What 
is  that  common  ground  and  element  but  the  presence  of  a  percipient 
Tolitional  force,  whether  manifested  or  unmanifested,  still  there?  That 
is  the  germinal  core  of  our  mental  being,  integrating  and  holding  in  con- 
tinuous identity  all  the  phenomenal  fluctuations  of  consciousness.  It  is 
clear  that  any  other  representation  is  inconsistent  with  the  most  central 
and  vivid  facts  of  our  knowledge.  In  illustration  of  this,  let  us  see  how 
every  materialistic  exposition  omits  utterly,  or  fails  to  account  for,  the 
most  essential  element,  the  solitary  and  crowning  peculiarity,  of  the 
case.  For  example,  it  is  said  that  thought  or  consciousness  is  a  phe- 
nomenal process  of  changes  sustained  in  the  brain  by  a  correlation  of 
forces,  just  as  the  rainbow  appears,  but  has  no  ontological  subsistence  of 
its  own:  the  continuous  spectrum  hangs  steady  on  the  ceaselessly- 
renewed  substratum  of  the  moving  mist-rack  and  the  falling  rain.  But 
the  comparison  is  absolutely  inapplicable,  because  the  deepest  ground- 
principle  of  the  mind  is  wanting  in  the  rainbow, — namely,  conscious  and 
continuous  identity  holding  in  each  present  moment  all  the  changes  of 
the  pa^t  moments.  If  the  rainbow  were  gifted  with  consciousness,  it 
could  not  preserve  its  personal  identity,  but  merely  its  phenomenal 
identity,  for  any  two  successive  moments,  since  its  whole  being  would 
consist  of  an  untied  succession  of  states. 

Traversing  the  body  from  its  extreme  tissues  to  the  gray  vesicular  sub- 
stance composing  the  spinal  cord  and  covering  the  surface  and  convolu- 
tions of  the  brain,  are  two  sets  of  whit«,  fibrous  nerves.  One  set,  the 
afferents,  bring  in  sensation,  all  kinds  of  tidings,  from  the  out-world  of 
matter.  The  other  set,  the  efferents,  carry  out  volition,  all  kinds  of 
decrees,  from  the  in-world  of  mind.  Without  an  afferent  nerve  no  in- 
fluence of  the  world  can  reach  the  mind ;  and  without  an  efferent  nerve 
no  conclusion  of  the  mind  can  reach  the  world.  As  we  are  now  consti- 
tuted, this  machinery  is  necessary  for  the  intercommunication  of  the 
mind  and  the  material  universe.  But  if  there  be  something  in  the  case 
besides  live  machinery  and  crossing  telegrams, — if  there  be  a  monarch- 
mind  inaccessible  to  the  vulgar  crowd  of  things  and  only  conversing  with 
them  through  the  internuncial  nerves, — that  spirit-entity  may  itself  be 
capable  of  existing  forever  in  an  ideal  universe  and  of  communing  there 
face  to  face  with  its  own  kingly  lineage  and  brood.  And  we  maintain 
that  the  account  of  the  phenomena  is  grossly  defective,  and  that  the 
phenomena  themselves  are  palpably  inexplicable,  except  upon  the  sup- 
I>osition  of  such  an  entity,  which  uses  the  organism  but  is  not  the  organ- 
bm  itself  nor  a  function  of  it.  "Ideas,"  one  materialist  teaches,  •*ar& 
transformed  sensations."  Yes ;  but  that  does  not  supersede  a  trarut/orm' 
ing  mind.  There  must  be  a  force  to  produce  the  transformations.  **The 
phenomena  of  mind,"  says  another,  "consist  in  a  succession  of  states 
of  consciousness."    Yes ;  but  what  is  it  that  presidea  o\qt,  \a^^%  \x^^  vci.^ 
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preserves  this  succession?    The  phenomena  of  the  mind  are  not  the 
mind  itself.     "The  actions  of  the  mind  are  the  functions  of  the  cere- 
brum," adds  a  third.     Yes;  but  the  inquiry  is,  what  is  the  mind  itself? 
not,  what  are  it.s  acts?    Tlie  admission  of  the  gray  nerve-cells  of  the  brain, 
as  the  material  substratum  through  which  sensations  are  received  and 
volitions  returned,  does  not  exclude  the  necessity  of  a  dynamicsil  rause 
for  the  metamorphosing  phenomenon.     That  cause  must  be  free  and 
intelligent,  because  the  products  of  its  action,  as  well  as  its  accompany- 
ing   consciousness,    are   marked    by    freedom    and    intelligence.      For 
example,  when  a  cylindrical  and  fibrous  porter  deposits  his  sensitive 
burden  in  the  vcKicular  and  cineritious  substance,  something  examines 
it,  tests  its  import,  reflects  on  what  shall  be  done,  forms  an  intelligent 
resolution,  and   commands  another   porter   to  bear  the  dynamic  load 
forth.     The  reflective  and  determining  something  that  does  this  is  the 
mind.     Thus,  by  the  fact  of  an  indissoluble  dynamic  will,  is  the  broad 
lineal    experience    of    man    grasped   and    kept    from    dissipating   into 
crumbled   psychical  states,  as  when  the  dead  kings  of  ancient   India 
were  burned  their  corpses  were  wrapped  in  asbestos  shrouds  to  hold  the 
ashes  together. 

The  flame  of  a  burnt-out  candle  twinkling  in  the  socket  is  not  numeri- 
cally the  same  with  that  which  appeared  when  it  was  first  lights ;  nor 
is  a  river  at  any  two  periods  numerically  the  same.  Diflferent  particles 
constantly  feed  an  over-renewed  flame  or  stream,  just  like  the  former  but 
never  the  same.  A  totally  new  element  appears  when  we  contemplate 
mind.  Here,  although  the  whole  molecular  substance  of  the  visible 
organism  is  in  perpetual  flux,  the  same  conscious  personality  persists 
through  all,  growing  ever  richer  in  an  accumulating  {>ossession  of  past 
experiences  still  held  in  living  command.  The  Arethusa  of  identity 
threads  the  blending  states  of  consciousness,  and,  passing  the  ocean-bed 
of  death,  may  emerge  in  some  morning  fount  of  immortality.  A  photo- 
graphic image  impressed  on  suitable  paper  and  then  obliterated  is  restored 
by  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  mercury.  But  if  an  indefinite  number  of 
impressions  were  superimposed  on  the  same  paper,  could  the  fumes  of 
mercury  restore  any  one  called  for  at  random?  Yet  man's  memory  is  a 
plate  with  a  hundred  millions  of  impressions  all  cleanly  preserved,  and 
he  can  at  will  select  and  evoke  the  one  he  wants.  No  conceivable  rela- 
tionship of  materialistic  forces  can  account  for  the  facts  of  this  miracu- 
lous daguerreotype-plate  of  experience,  and  the  power  of  the  mind  to 
call  out  into  solitary  conspicuousness  a  desired  picture  which  has  forty- 
nine  million  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  latent  pictures  lying  above  it,  and  fifty  millions  below  it 
It  has  been  said  that  '*  the  impressions  on  the  brain,  whether  perceptions 
or  intellections,  are  fixed  and  retained  through  the  exactness  of  assimila- 
tion. As  the  mind  took  cognizance  of  the  change  made  by  the  first  im- 
pression of  an  object  acting  on  the  brain  through  the  sense-organs,  so 
afterwards  it  rccogniBea  the  Uketvess  of  that  change  in  the  parts  inserted 
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by  the  nutritive  process.""  This  passage  implies  that  the  mind  is  an 
agent,  not  a  phenomenon ;  and  it  describes  some  of  the  machinery  with 
which  the  mind  works,  not  the  essence  of  the  mind  itself.  Its  doctrine 
does  not  destroy  nor  explain  the  presiding  and  elective  power  which 
interprets  these  assimilated  and  preserved  changes,  choosing  out  such 
of  them  as  it  pleases, — that  unavoided  and  incomprehensible  power,  the 
hiding-place  of  volition  and  eternity,  whose  startling  call  has  often  been 
known,  in  some  dread  crisis,  to  efifect  an  instantaneous  restoration  of  the 
entire  bygone  life,  making  all  past  events  troop  through  the  memory,  a 
swiftly  awful  cavalcade  marching  along  the  fibrous  pavement  of  the 
brain,  while  each  terrified  thought  rushes  to  its  ashy  window  to  behold. 
We  here  leave  the  material  realm  behind  and  enter  a  spiritual  province 
where  other  predicates  and  laws  hold,  and  where,  "  delivered  over  to  a 
night  of  pure  light,  in  which  no  unpurged  sight  is  sharp  enough  to  pene- 
trate the  mysterious  essence  that  sprouteth  into  different  persons,"  we 
kneel  in  most  pious  awe,  and  cry,  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "There  is 
surely  a  piece  of  divinity  in  us, — something  that  was  before  the  elements 
and  owes  no  homage  unto  the  sun !" 

The  fatal  and  invariable  mistake  of  materialism  is  that  it  confounds 
means  and  steps  with  causes,  processes  with  sources,  organs  with  ends, 
predicates  with  subject."  Alexander  Bain  denies  that  there  is  any  cere- 
bral closet  or  receptacle  of  sensation  and  imagery  where  impressions  are 
stored  to  be  reproduced  at  pleasure.  He  says,  the  revival  of  a  past  im- 
pression, instead  of  being  an  evocation  of  it  from  an  inner  chamber,  is  a 
setting  on  anew  of  the  current  which  originally  produced  it,  now  to  pro- 
duce it  again.^  But  this  theory  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  all  past  im- 
pressions are  remembered  and  can  be  revived  at  will  by  an  internal 
efficiency.  The  miracle,  and  the  necessity  of  an  unchanging  conscious 
entity  to  explain  it,  are  implied  just  as  they  were  on  the  old  theory. 
"The  organs  of  sense,"  Sir  Isaac  Newton  writes,  "are  not  for  enabling  the 
soul  to  perceive  the  species  of  things  in  its  sensorium,  but  for  conveying 
them  there."^  Now,  as  we  cannot  suppose  that  God  has  a  brain  or  needs 
any  material  organs,  but  rather  that  all  infinitude  is  his  Sensorium,  so 
spirits  may  perceive  spiritual  realities  without  any  mediating  organism. 
Our  physical  experience  in  the  present  is  no  limit  to  the  spiritual  possi- 
bilities of  the  future.  The  materialistic  argument  against  immortality 
fails,  because  it  excludes  essential  facts.  As  anterior  to  our  experience 
in  the  present  state  there  was  a  power  to  organize  experiences  and  to 
become  what  we  are,  so  none  of  the  superficial  reasonings  of  a  mere 
earth-«cience  can  show  that  there  is  not  now  a  power  to  organize  expe- 
riences in  a  future  state  and  to  become  what  our  faith  anticipates  we  shall 
be.     And  this  suggests  to  speculative  curiosity  the  query.  Shall  we  com- 
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inence  our  future  life,  a  psychical  cell,  as  we  commenced  our  present  life, 
a  physical  cell  ? 

It  will  be  well,  perhaps,  to  reply  next  to  some  of  the  aggressive  sophis- 
tries of  disbelief.  The  following  lines  by  Dr.  Beddoes  are  striking,  but» 
considered  as  a  symbol  of  life,  seem  almost  wilfully  defective: — 

^  The  body  i»  but  an  engine 
Which  draws  a  mighty  stream  of  qiiritual  power 
Got  of  the  world's  own  eonl,  and  makes  it  play 
A  while  in  risibie  motion.** 

Man  is  that  miraculous  engine  which  includes  not  only  all  the  needful 
machinery,  but  also  fuel,  fire,  steam,  and  speed,  and  then,  in  climacteric 
addition  to  these,  an  engineer!  Does  the  iengineer  die  when  the  fire  goes 
out  and  the  locomotive  stops?  When  the  engine  madly  pliinges  off  the 
embankment  or  bridge  of  life,  does  the  engineer  perish  in  the  ruin,or 
nimbly  leap  off  and  immortally  escape?  The  theory  of  despair  has  no 
greater  plausibility  than  that  of  faith. 

Feuerhach  teaches  that  the  memento  mori  of  reason  meets  us  every- 
where in  the  spiritual  God's-acre  of  literature.  A  book  is  a  grave,  whidi 
buries  not  the  dead  remains,  but  the  quick  man,  not  his  corpse,  but  his 
soul.  And  so  we  live  on  the  psychical  deposits  of  our  ancestry.  Our 
souls  consist  of  that  material  which  once  constituted  other  souls,  as  our 
bodies  consist  of  the  material  which  once  constituted  other  bodies.  A 
thought,  it  is  to  be  replied,  is  never  excreted  from  the  mind  and  left 
behind.  Only  its  existence  is  indicated  by  symbols,  while  itself  is  added 
to  the  eternal  stock  of  the  deathless  mind.  A  thought  is  a  spiritual 
product  in  the  mind  from  an  affection  of  the  cerebral  substance.  A 
sentence  is  a  symbol  of  a  thought  adapted  to  create  in  the  contemplator 
just  such  a  cerebral  affection  as  that  from  which  it  sprang,  and  to  deposit 
in  his  mind  just  such  a  spiritual  product  as  that  which  it  now  denote. 
Thus  are  we  stimulated  and  instructed  by  the  transmitted  symbols  of  our 
ancestors'  experiences,  but  not  literally  nourished  by  assimilation  of  their 
very  psychical  substance,  as  this  remorseless  prophet  of  death's  ghastly 
idealism  would  have  us  believe.  Still,  in  whatever  aspect  we  regard  \U 
one  cannot  but  shudder  before  that  terrible  cineritious  substance  whose 
dynamic  inhabitants  are  generated  in  the  meeting  of  matter's  messages 
with  mind's  forces,  and  sent  forth  in  emblems  to  shake  the  souls  of 
millions,  revolutionize  empires,  and  refashion  the  world. 

Strauss  employs  an  ingenious  argument  against  the  belief  in  a  future 
life, — an  argument  as  harmless  in  reality  as  it  is  novel  and  formidable  in 
appearance.  **  Whether  the  nerve-spirit  be  considered  as  a  dependent 
product,  or  as  the  producing  principle  of  the  organism,  it  ends  at  death: 
for,  in  the  former  case,  it  can  no  longer  be  produced  when  the  organism 
perishes;  in  the  latter  case,  that  it  ceases  to  sustain  the  organism  is* 
proof  that  it  has  itself  decayed.""    In  this  specious  bit  of  s|>ecial  plead- 
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ing.  unwarranted  postulates  are  assumed  and  much  confusion  of  thought 
is  displayed.  It  is  covertly  taken  for  granted  that  every  thing  seen  in  a 
given  phenomenon  is  either  product  or  producer;  but  something  may  be 
an  accompanying  part,  involved  in  the  conditions  of  the  phenomenon, 
yet  not  in  any  way  essentially  dependent  on  it,  and  in  fact  surviving  it. 
What  does  Strauss  mean  by  "the  nerve-spirit"?  Is  there  no  mind 
behind  it  and  above  it,  making  use  of  it  as  a  servant?  Our  present  life 
is  the  result  of  an  actual  and  regulated  harmony  of  forces.  Surely  that 
harmony  may  end  without  implying  the  decay  of  any  of  its  initial  com- 
ponents, without  implying  the  destruction  of  the  central  constituent  of 
its  intelligence.  It  is  illegitimate  logic,  passing  from  pure  ignorance  to 
positive  affirmation ;  a  saltation  of  sophistry  from  a  negative  premise  of 
blindness  to  all  behind  the  organic  life,  to  a  dogmatic  conclusion  of  denial 
that  there  is  any  thing  behind  the  organic  life. 

A  subtle  and  vigorous  disbeliever  has  said,  "  The  belief  in  immortality 
is  not  a  correct  expression  of  human  nature,  but  rests  solely  on  a  mis- 
understanding of  it.  The  real  opinion  of  human  nature  is  expressed  in 
the  universal  sorrow  and  wailing  over  death.''  It  is  obvious  to  answer 
that  both  these  expressions  are  true  utterances  of  human  nature.  It 
grieves  over  the  sadness  of  parting,  the  appalling  change  and  decay,  the 
close-locked  mystery  of  the  unseen  state.  It  rejoices  in  the  solace  and 
cheer  of  a  sublime  hope  springing  out  of  the  manifold  powerful  promises 
within  and  without.  Instead  of  contemning  the  idea  of  a  heavenly  futu- 
rity as  an  idle  dream-image  of  human  longing,  it  were  both  devouter  and 
more  reasonable,  from  that  very  causal  basis  of  it,  to  revere  it  and  con- 
fide in  it  as  divinely  pledged.  All  the  thwarted  powers  and  preparations 
and  affections,  too  grand,  too  fine,  too  sacred,  to  meet  their  fit  fulfilment 
here,  are  a  claim  for  some  holier  and  vaster  sphere,  a  prophecy  of  a  more 
exalted  and  serene  existence,  elsewhere.  The  unsatisfied  and  longing 
soul  has  created  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  has  it?  Very  good.  If  the 
soul  has  builded  a  house  in  heaven,  flown  up  and  made  a  nest  in  the 
breezy  boughs  of  immortality,  that  house  must  have  tenants,  that  nest 
must  be  occupied.  The  divinely-implanted  instincts  do  not  provide  and 
build  for  naught. 

Certain  considerations  based  on  the  resemblances  of  men  and  beasts, 
their  asserted  community  of  origin  and  fundamental  unity  of  nature, 
have  had  great  influence  in  leading  to  the  denial  of  the  immortality  of 
the  human  soul.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  animals  are  totally  mortal; 
and  then,  from  the  apparent  correspondences  of  phenomena  and  fate 
b«.»twof'n  them  and  us,  the  inference  is  drawn  that  the  casos  are  parallel 
throughout,  and  that  our  destiny,  too,  is  annihilation.  The  course  of 
thought  on  this  subject  has  been  extremely  curious,  illustrating,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  "where  our  egotism  begins,  there  the  laws  of  logic  break." 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  often  when  fancy  gets  scent  of  a  theory  the 
voice  and  lash  of  reason  are  futile  to  restrain  it  until  the  theory  U  t\\tw 
into  the  ground.    Des  Cartes^  and  after  bim  MAXebxcjieViQ  «xA  ^^  ^«« 
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other  writers,  gave  no  slight  currency  to  the  notion  that  brutes  are  mere 
machines,  moved  by  prearranged  influences  and  utterly  destitute  of  in- 
telligence, will,  or  consciousness.  This  scheme  gave  rise  to  many  con- 
troversies, but  has  now  passed  into  complete  neglect.^  Of  late  years 
the  tendency  has  been  to  assimilate  instead  of  separating  man  and  beast 
Touching  the  outer  sphere,  we  have  Ok  en's  homologies  of  the  cranial 
vertebrsB.  In  regard  to  the  inner  sphere,  we  have  a  score  of  treatises, 
like  Vogt's  Pictures  from  Brute-Life,  affirming  that  there  is  no  qualita- 
tive, but  merely  a  quantitative,  distinction  between  the  human  soul  and 
the  brute  soul.^^  Over  this  point  the  conflict  is  still  thick  and  hot.  But, 
however  much  of  truth  there  may  be  in  the  doctrine  of  the  ground- 
identity  of  the  soul  of  a  man  and  the  soul  of  a  dog,  the  conclusion  that 
man  therefore  perishes  is  a  pure  piece  of  sophisti'y.  Such  a  monstrous 
assassiniition  of  the  souls  of  tlie  human  race  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass 
may  be  legitimately  avoided  in  either  of  two  ways.  It  is  as  fair  to  argue 
the  immortality  of  animals  from  their  likeness  to  us,  as  our  annihilation 
from  our  likeness  to  them.  The  psychological  realm  has  been  as  much 
deeijened  in  them  by  the  researches  of  modern  science  as  the  physio- 
logical domain  has  been  widened  in  us.  As  Agassiz  says,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  mental  individuality  of  animals  in  an  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  the  bodily  side  of  their  nature.^  A  multitude  of  able  thinkers 
have  held  the  faith  that  animals  have  immaterial  and  deathless  souls. 
Rightly  considered,  there  is  nothing  in  such  a  doctrine  which  a  keen 
reasoner  may  not  credit  and  a  person  of  the  most  refined  feelings  find 
plejisure  in  embracing.  In  their  serene  cathohcity  and  divine  sympathy, 
science  and  religion  exclude  pride  and  contempt. 

But  admitting  that  there  is  no  surviving  psychical  entity  in  the  brute, 
that  is  in  no  way  a  clear  postulate  for  proving  that  the  same  fact  holds 
of  man.  The  lower  endowments  and  provinces  of  man's  nature  and 
experience  may  correspond  ever  so  closely  with  the  being  and  life  of 
brutes  whose  existence  absolutely  ceases  at  death,  and  yet  he  may  be 
immortal.  The  higher  range  of  his  spiritual  faculties  may  elevate  him 
into  a  realm  of  universal  and  eternal  principles,  extricating  Lis  soul  from 
the  meshes  of  decay.  He  may  come  into  contact  with  a  sphere  of  truths, 
grasp  and  rise  into  a  region  of  realities,  conferring  the  prerogative  of 
death lessness,  not  to  be  reached  by  natures  gifted  in  a  much  lower 
degree,  although  of  the  same  kind.  Such  a  distinction  is  made  between 
men  themselves  by  Spinoza.**  His  doctrine  of  immortality  depicts  the 
stupendous  boon  as  contingent,  to  be  acquired  by  observance  of  con- 


n  Dnrmanson,  La  hHe  transform^o  en  mtichino.  Ditton,  Appendix  to  DLscoone  on  ResnTTVctioB 
of  Christ,  shuwin^  tlint  bruttis  arc  not  mere  niuchinos,  but  have  immortal  toulii.  Orphal,  Sand  die 
Thirre  blo;»  t$inulichc  G.-Dcbiipfe?  Thoniosiun.  "Df*  Anima  Brtitomm,  qu:>  tuneritur,  e«m  noD  ene 
Materialem,  contra  CartcxLmam  Opinionem.  Winkler,  Philoeophi«clte  Untenocbungea  too  dem 
8c>'n  und  Wesi^n  <1cr  So«>I('n  dcr  Thit're,  von  einzelnen  Liebhabem  der  Weltweisheit. 

2«  Huchner,  Kraft  und  StofT,  kap.  19 :  Die  Thicrsoele.  *  Eway  on  ClaMificationy  |i.  64. 

»  Jouffroj,  Introduction  to  £\Yi\c»-.  CtwmTkVii^*VT«D,%.,"^tA.VL.  w.l«>-l»L 
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ditions.  If  the  ideas  of  the  soul  represent  perishable  objects,  it  is  itself 
mortal;  if  imperishable,  it  is  immortal.  Now,  brutes,  it  is  probable, 
never  rise  to  the  apprehension  of  pure  and  eternal  truths ;  but  men  do. 
It  was  a  mean  prejudice,  founded  on  selfish  ignorance  and  pride,  which 
first  assumed  the  total  destruction  of  brutes  in  death,  and  afterwards,  by 
the  grovelling  range  of  considerations  in  which  it  fastened  and  the  re- 
action it  naturally  provoked,  involved  man  and  all  his  imperial  hopes 
in  the  same  fate.  A  firm  logical  discrimination  disentangles  the  human 
mind  from  this  beastly  snarl."  The  difference  in  data  warrants  a  dif- 
ference in  result.  The  argument  for  the  immortality  of  brutes  and  that 
for  the  immortality  of  men  are,  in  some  respects,  parallel  lines,  but  they 
are  not  coextensive.  Beginning  together,  the  latter  far  outreaches  the 
former.  Man,  like  the  animals,  eats,  drinks,  sleeps,  builds;  unlike  them, 
he  adorns  an  ideal  world  of  the  eternal  future,  lays  up  treasures  in  its 
heavenly  kingdom,  and  waits  to  migrate  into  it. 

There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  escaping  the  fatal  inference  of  dis- 
belief usually  drawn  by  materialists.  First,  by  the  denial  of  their  philo- 
sophical postulates,  by  the  predication  of  immaterial  substance,  affirming 
the  soul  to  be  a  spaceless  point,  its  life  an  indivisible  moment.  The 
reasonings  in  behalf  of  this  conception  have  been  manifold,  and  cogent 
enough  to  convince  a  multitude  of  accomplished  and  vigorous  thinkers.* 
In  Herbart's  system  the  soul  is  an  immaterial  monad,  or  real,  capable  of 
the  permanent  formation  of  states  in  its  interior.  Its  life  consist*?  of  a 
quenchless  series  of  self-preservations.  These  reals,  with  their  relations 
and  aggregations,  constitute  at  once  the  varying  phenomena  and  the 
causal  substrata  of  the  universe.  Mamertius  Claudianus,  a  philosophical 
priest  of  Southern  Gaul  in  the  fifth  century,  wrote  a  treatise  "On  the 
Nature  of  the  »Soul."  He  says,  "When  the  soul  wills,  it  is  all  will ;  when 
it  recollects  or  feels,  it  is  all  recollection  or  feeling.  Now,  will,  recollec- 
tion, and  feeling,  are  not  bodies.  Therefore  the  soul  is  incorporeal." 
This  makes  the  conscious  man  an  imperishable  substantial  activity.  An 
old  English  writer,  with  quaint  eloquence,  declares,  "There  is  a  propor- 
tion between  an  atom  and  the  universe,  because  both  are  quantitative. 
All  this  excesse  vanisheth  into  nothing  as  soon  as  the  lowest  substance 
shineth  out  of  that  orbe  where  they  reside  that  scorn  divisibility." 

From  this  brief  statement  of  the  position  of  the  immatorialists,  with- 
out arguing  it,  we  pass  to  note,  in  the  second  place,  that  nearly  all  the 
postulates  ordinarily  claimed  by  the  materialist  may  be  granted  without 
by  any  means  proving  the  justice  of  their  disbelief  of  a  future  life.^ 
Admit  that  there  can  be  no  sensation  without  a  nerve,  no  thought 
without  a  brain,  no  phenomenal  manifestation  without  an  organ.     Such 


^  Schaller,  Leib  und  S«ele,  kap.  13 :  Der  PsychiKhe  Untenchled  de*  Menscbcn  voin  Thiere. 

»  Crombie,  Natural  Theology,  rol.  ii. :  Boay  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.    Brougham,  Dia- 
cooree  of  Nat.  Thool^  sect.  5. 

*  This  has  been  ably  shown  by  Spiers  in  hfs  tn«tlM|Uel)«rdM  kOr^tVbclMl^ediTi^^aftVsx  d«t  Vx^mbt 
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&Q  admission  legitimates  the  conclusion,  on  empirical  grounds,  tliat  our 
present  mode  of  life  must  cease  with  the  dissolution  of  our  organism. 
It  does  not  even  empirically  prove  that  w©  may  not  survive  in  some  other 
mode  of  being,  passing  perhaps  to  an  inconceivably  higher  stage  and 
more  blessed  kind  of  life.  After  the  entire  disintegration  of  our  material 
organs,  we  may,  by  some  now  unknown  means,  possess  in  a  refined  form 
the  equivalents  of  what  those  organs  gave  us.  There  may  be,  interfused 
throughout  the  gross  mortal  body,  an  immortal  body  of  exquisitely  deli- 
cate structure  invisibly  extricating  itself  from  the  oarious  ruins  at  deatk 
Plattner  develops  and  defends  this  hypothesis  with  plausible  skill  and 
power.**  The  Hindus  conceived  the  soul  to  be  concealed  within  several 
successive  sheaths,  the  innermost  of  which  accompanied  it  through  all 
its  transmigrations."  "The  subtile  person  extends  to  a  small  distance 
over  the  skull,  like  the  flame  of  a  lamp  above  its  wick.*'*^  The  lat» 
Pythagoreans  and  Platonists  seem  to  have  believed  that  the  same  numeri- 
cal ethereal  body  with  which  the  soul  was  at  first  created  adhered  to  it 
inseparably  during  all  its  descents  into  grosser  bodies, — a^ucid  and  wingy 
vehicle,  which,  purged  by  diet  and  catharms,  ascends  again,  bearing  the 
soul  to  its  native  seat.^  The  doctrine  of  Swcdonborg  asserts  man  to 
be  interiorly  an  organized  form  pervading  the  physical  body,  an  eternal 
receptacle  of  life  from  God.  In  his  terminology,  "constant  influx  of  life" 
supersedes  the  jwpular  idea  of  a  self-contained  spiritual  existence.  But 
this  influx  is  conditioned  by  its  receiving  organ,  the  immarcescible  inner 
body.**  However  boldly  it  may  be  assailed  and  rejected  as  a  baseless 
theory,  no  materialistic  logic  can  disprove  the  existence  of  nn  ethereal  form 
contained  in,  animating,  and  surviving,  the  visible  organism.  It  is  a  possi- 
bility ;  although,  even  if  it  be  a  fact,  science,  by  the  very  conditions  of 
the  cjise,  can  never  unveil  or  demonstrate  it. 

When  subjected  to  a  certain  mode  of  thought  developed  recently  by 
Faraday,  Drossbach,  and  others,  materialism  itself  brightens  and  dissolves 
into  a  species  of  idealism,  the  universe  becomes  a  glittering  congeries  of 
indestructible  points  of  jxjwer,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  esta- 
blished as  a  mathematical  certainty.**  All  bodies,  all  entities,  are  but 
forms  of  force."*  Gravity,  cohesion,  bitterness,  thought,  love,  recollec- 
tion, are  manifestations  of  force  peculiarly  conditioned.  Our  ]>erceptioDS 
are  a  series  of  states  of  consciousness.  An  attribute  or  property  of  a 
thing  is  an  exercise  of  force  or  mode  of  activity  producing  a  certain  state 
of  consciousness  in  us.  The  sum  of  its  attributes  or  properties  con- 
stitutes the  totality  of  the  thing,  and  is  not  adventitiously  laid  upon 
the  thing :  you  can  separate  the  parts  of  a  thing ;  but  you  cannot  take 


*>  Spes  immortalitAtiH  animomin  per  rationra  physiologicu  oonflmiAta. 

31  Dabistan,  vol.  U.  p.  177.  "  Colebrooke,  Binyt,  toI.  L  p.  SMML 

a  Cudwortb,  Int.  Sya.,  vol.11,  pp.  218-230,  Am.  ed. 

M  On  thn  Tntcrconrse  between  the  Sonl  and  the  Body,  sect.  9. 

*  Loit,  Uerbarti  d«  %tdwv  Immortalitate  doctrina. 

«  Hickok,  BiktIonaX  Oo«nio\o^K5 ,  ^.  \!^  ««^-  '^*.  '^Littw  \a%swft. 
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away  its  forces  from  any  part,  because  they  are  its  essence.  Matter  is  not 
a  limitation  or  neutralization,  but  a  state  and  expression,  of  force.  Force 
itself  is  not  multiplex,  but  one,  all  qualities  and  directions  of  it  lying 
potentially  in  each  entity,  the  kinds  and  amounts  which  shall  be  actually 
manifested  depending  in  each  case  on  the  conditions  environing  it.  All 
matter,  all  being,  therefore,  consbts  of  ultimate  atoms  or  monads,  each 
one  of  which  is  an  inseparable  solidarity  of  activities.  The  universe  is 
an  eternal  society  of  eternal  force-individuals,  all  of  which  are  capable 
of  constant  changes  in  groupings,  aggregations,  developments,  relations, 
but  absolutely  incapable  of  annihilation.  Every  atom  possesses  potential 
reason,  and  comes  to  self-apprehension  whenever  the  appropriate  con- 
ditions meet.  All  differences  originate  from  conditions  and  exist  not  in 
essentialities. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  eternity  of  the  soul  is  sure,  but  that 
eternity  must  be  an  endless  series  of  mutual  transitions  between  con- 
sciousness and  unconsciousness,  life  and  death.*^  Since  all  cannot  be 
men  at  once,  they  must  take  their  turns.  Carus  says,  a  soul  enclosing  in 
itself  an  independent  consciousness  is  inconceivable.  When  the  organism 
by  which  consciousness  is  conditioned  and  revealed  is  destroyed  in  death, 
consciousness  disappears  as  certainly  as  the  gleaming  height  of  a  dome 
falls  in  when  its  foundation  is  removed.  And  Drossbach  adds,  death  is 
the  shade-side  of  life.  Without  shade,  light  would  not  be  perceptible, 
nor  life  without  death ;  for  only  contrast  leads  to  knowledge.  The  con- 
sciousness of  life  is  realized  by  interchange  with  the  unconsciousness  of 
death.  Mortality  is  the  inevitable  attribute  of  a  self-conscious  being. 
The  immortality  of  such  a  being  can  be  nothing  else  than  an  everlasting 
mortality.  In  this  restless  alternation  between  the  opposite  states  of  life 
and  death,  being  holds  continuous  endurance,  but  consciousness  is  suc- 
cessively extinguished  and  revived,  while  memory  is  each  time  hopelessly 
lost.  Widenmann  holds  that  the  periods  of  death  are  momentary,  the 
soul  being  at  once  born  again,  retaining  no  vestiges  of  its  past.^  Dross- 
bach,  on  the  contrary,  believes  that  memory  is  an  indefeasible  quality 
of  the  soul-atom, — the  reason  why  we  do  not  remember  previous  lives 
being  that  the  present  is  our  first  experiment.  When  all  atoms  destined 
to  become  men  have  once  run  tlio  human  career,  the  earliest  ones  will 
begin  to  reappear  with  full  memory  of  their  preceding  course.  It 
matters  not  how  long  it  requires  for  one  circuit  of  the  whole  series  of 
souls ;  for  the  infinite  future  is  before  us,  and,  as  we  are  unconscious  in 
death,  the  lapse  of  ages  is  nothing.  We  lie  down  to  sleep,  and  instantly 
rise  up  to  a  new  life. 

** Death  gives  to  life  all  its  relish,  as  hunger  is  the  true  sauce  of  food. 
Death  first  makes  us  precious  and  dear  to  ourselves.    Since  it  lies  in  the 


*  DroHtwch,  Die  povOntiche  UDiterbUchkeit  als  Folge  der  atomistiMhca  VerbunDg  der  Natar, 
•twchn.  Iv.  kap.  U.  tect.  6,  tt. 
m  Oedankra  liber  die  Unsterblicbkeit  ala  Wlederholang  det  l&rdeiiMbeiui. 
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nature  of  change  that  no  condition  is  endless,  but  morning  ever  follows 
night,  death  cannot  be  endless.  Be  unconcerned;  thy  being  shall  u 
little  be  lost  as  the  grain  of  dust  at  thy  foot!  Because  in  death  thou 
dost  not  know  that  thou  art,  therefore  fearest  thou  that  thou  shalt  be  no 
more?  O  pusillanimous!  the  great  events  of  nature  are  too  vast  for  thy 
weak  heart.  A  whole  eternity  thou  hast  not  been  conscious  that  thou 
art,  and  yet  thou  hast  become  conscious  of  it.  Every  night  thou  losest 
thy  consciousness,  yet  art  thou  conscious  again,  and  shalt  be.  The  loss 
of  consciousness  is  not  necessarily  the  loss  of  self.  The  knowledge  of 
my  being  is  not  my  being  itself,  but  a  peculiar  force  thereof,  which,  enter- 
ing into  reciprocal  action  with  other  forces,  is  subject  to  change.  It  is  its 
essence  to  act,  and  thus  to  change,  yet  without  surrendering  its  essence. 
Goethe's  words  may  be  applied  to  the  soul: — 

<  It  id ;  therefore  eternally  it  bi.' 

Not  in  cold  motionlessness  consists  eternal  life,  but  in  eternal  movement, 
in  eternal  alteration,  in  incessant  change.  These  are  warranties  that  no 
state  endures  forever,  not  even  the  unconscious, — death."* 

In  this  unfolding  of  the  theory  there  are  many  arbitrary  and  fanciful 
conceptions  which  may  easily  be  dispensed  with.  The  interspersion  of 
the  bright  life  of  the  human  monads  with  blank  epochs  of  obliWou? 
darkness,  and  the  confinement  of  their  destiny  to  an  endless  rep>etition 
of  their  life-course  on  this  globe,  are  not  necessary.  In  the  will  of  God 
the  free  range  of  the  boundless  universe  may  lie  open  to  them  and  an 
incessant  career  in  forever  novel  circumstances  await  them.  It  is  also 
conceivable  that  human  souls,  loading  still  recurrent  lives  on  earth  with 
total  forgetful ness,  may  at  last  acquire  sufficient  power,  in  some  happy 
concurrence  or  sublime  exigency,  to  summon  back  and  retain  all  their 
foregone  states.  But,  leaving  aside  all  such  incidental  speculations,  the 
chief  interest  of  the  dynamic-atomistic  or  monad  theory,  as  affording  a 
solid  basis  for  immortality,  is  in  relation  to  the  arrogance  of  a  shallow 
and  conceited  materialism.  Says  the  materialist,  "Show  me  a  «ririt, 
and  I  will  believe  in  your  heaven."  Replies  the  idealist,  "Show  me 
your  matter,  however  small  a  piece,  and  I  will  yield  to  your  argument.*' 
Spirit  is  no  phenomenon  to  be  shown,  and  matter  is  an  inference  from 
thought :  thus  the  counter-statements  of  physical  science  and  ideal  phi- 
losophy fairly  offset  each  other,  and  throw  their  respective  advocates 
back  upon  the  natural  ground  of  unsophisticated  faith  and  observation. 
Standing  there  unperverted,  man  has  an  invincible  reliance  on  the 
veracity  of  his  faculties  and  the  normal  reports  of  nature.  Through 
immediate  apprehension  of  his  own  conscious  will  and  the  posited  expe- 
rience of  his  senses,  he  has  knowledge  both  of  causal  forms  of  being,  or 
free  ))roductive  force,  and  of  resultant  processes  and  phenomena.  And 
surely  sound  logic  teaches  that  the  latter  may  alter  or  disappear  without 


3*  Drossbacb,  Dto  individuelle  Unsterblichkeit  rom  mopxliattach  nwt^ihyaiBdken  Stendpukteb* 
tnchtet. 
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implying  the  annihilation  of  the  former.  If  all  material  substance,  so 
tilled,  were  destroyed,  not  only  would  space  remain  as  an  infinite  indi-' 
visible  unity,  but  the  equivalents  of  what  had  been  destroyed  must  remain 
in  some  form  or  other.  Who  shall  say  that  these  equivalents  would  not 
b<D  intelligent  points  of  power,  capable  of  organizing  aggregate  bodies 
and  of  reconstituting  the  universe  in  the  will  of  God;  or  of  forming 
from  period  to  period,  in  endless  succession,  new  kinds  of  universes,  each 
abounding  in  hitherto  unimagined  modes  of  life  and  degrees  of  bliss? 
To  our  present  faculties,  with  only  our  present  opportunities  and  data, 
the  final  problem  of  being  is  insoluble.  We  resolve  the  properties  of 
matter  into  methods  of  activity,  manifestations  of  force.  But  there, 
«-overed  with  alluring  awe,  a  wall  of  impenetrable  mystery  confronts  us 
with  its  bafifling  "Thus  far,  and  no  farther,  shall  thine  explicating  gaze 
read  the  secrets  of  destiny."  We  cannot  tell  what  force  is.  We  can 
conceive  neither  its  genesis  nor  its  extinction.  Over  that  obscure  en- 
vironment, into  the  immense  empire  of  possibilities,  we  must  bravely 
rting  the  treasures  of  our  love  and  the  colors  of  our  hope,  and  with  a 
divine  impulse  in  the  moment  of  death  leap  after,  trusting  not  to  sink 
.'IS  nothing  into  the  abyss  of  nowhere,  but,  landing  safe  in  some  elysium 
better  than  we  know,  to  find  ourselves  still  in  God. 

In  dealing  with  moral  problems  in  the  realm  of  the  higher  reason,  in- 
tuitions, mysterious  hints,  prophetic  feelings,  instinctive  apprehensions 
cff  fitnef:s  and  harmony,  may  be  of  more  convincing  validity  than  all  the 
formal  arguments  logic  can  build.**  "Sentiment,"  Ancillon  says,  as 
quoted  by  Lewes,  **goe^  further  than  knowledge:  beyond  demonstrative 
proofs  there  is  natural  evidence;  beyond  analysis,  inspiration;  beyond 
words,  ideas :  beyond  ideas,  emotions ;  and  the  sense  of  the  infinite  is  a 
primitive  fact  of  the  soul."  In  transcendental  mathematics,  problems 
otherwise  unapproachable  are  solved  by  operating  with  emblems  of  the 
relations  of  purely  imaginary  quantities  to  the  facts  of  the  problem/^. 
The  process  is  sound  and  the  result  valid,  notwithstanding  the  hypotheti- 
<*al  and  imaginary  character  of  the  aids  in  reaching  it.  Wheafor  master- 
ing the  dim  momentous  problems  of  our  destiny  the  given,  quantities 
and  relations  of  science  are  inadequate,  the  helpful  supposititious  condi- 
tions furnished  by  faith  may  equally  lead  over  their  airy  ways  to  conclusions 
of  eternal  truth.  The  disbelievers  of  a  future  life  have  in  their  investiga- 
tions applied  methods  not  justly  applicable  to  the  subject,  and  demanded 
A  species  of  proof  impossible  for  the  subject  to  yield :  as  if  one  should, 
use  his  ear  to  listen  to  the  symmetries  of  beauty,  and  his  eye  to  gaze 
upon  the  undulations  of  music.  It  is  therefore  that  the  terribly  logical 
< onslaughts  of  Feuerbach  are  harmless  upon  most  persons.  The  gKtter- 
ing  scimetar  of  this  Saracenic  metaphysician  flashes  swift  and  sharpy  but 
he  fights  the  air  with  weapons  of  air.  No  blood  flows  from  the  severed 
emptiness  of  space;  no  clash  of  the  blows  is  heard  any  more  thAO  bell- 

*  AlH^IX«|jBWtlo  onudnm  tarn  pro  immortAUtAto  qaam  pro  mortaWiatA  artgcwncuXiHMMlipaaT'Wi 
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strokes  would  be  heard  in  an  exhausted  receiver.  One  may  justifiablT 
accept  propositions  which  strict  science  cannot  establish  and  believe  in 
the  existence  of  a  thing  which  science  cannot  reveal,  as  Jacobi  has  abun- 
dantly shown*^  and  as  Wagner  has  with  less  ability  tried  to  illustrate.** 
The  utmost  possible  achievement  of  a  negative  criticism  is  to  show  the 
invalidity  of  the  physiological,  analogical,  and  metaphysical  argument? 
to  furnish  positive  proof  of  a  future  life  for  us.  But  this  negation  fully 
admitted  is  no  evidence  of  our  total  mortality.  Science  is  impotent  to 
give  any  proof  reaching  to  such  a  conclusion.  However  badly  the 
archery  of  the  sharjveyed  and  strong-armed  critics  of  disbelief  has  riddled 
the  outer  works  of  ordinary  argument,  it  has  not  slain  the  garrison. 
Scientific  criticism  therefore  leaves  us  at  this  point:  there  may  be  an  im- 
mortal soul  in  us.  Then  the  question  whether  there  actually  is  an  im- 
mortal soul  in  us,  rests  entirely  on  rnoral  facts  and  considerations.  Allow- 
ing their  native  force  to  these  moral  facta  and  considerations,  the  healthy 
ethical  thinker,  recognising  in  himself  an  innermost  self-conscious  ego 
wJiich  knows  itself  persistent  and  identical  amidst  the  multiplex  vicissi- 
tude of  transient  conditions,  lies  down  to  die  expecting  immediately  to 
continue  his  being's  journey  elsewhere,  in  some  other  guise.  Lea\ing 
out  of  view  these  moral  facts  and  considerations,  the  materialistic 
naturalist  thinker,  recognising  his  consciousness  as  only  a  phantom  pro- 
cession of  states  across  the  cerebral  stage  hung  in  ashy  livery  and  afloat 
on  blood,  lies  down  to  expire  expecting  immediately  to  be  turnetl  into 
nobody  forever.  Misinterpreting  and  undervaluing  these  moral  facts 
and  considerations,  the  anchorless  speculative  thinker,  recognising  Iub 
organism  as  an  eye  through  which  the  World-Spirit  beholds  itself,  or  a 
momentary  pulse  in  which  the  All  feels  itself,  his  consciousness  as  a  part 
of  the  infinite  Thought,  lies  down  on  his  death-couch  expecting  imme- 
diately to  bo  turned  into  everybody,  eternity,  instead  of  grtieting  him 
with  an  individual  kiss,  wrapping  him  in  a  monistic  embrace.  The 
broad  drift  of  human  conviction  leads  to  the  first  conclusion, — a  persistent 
personality.  The  greatest  philosophers,  from  Plato  to  Pascal,  deny  the 
second  view, — a  blotting  extinction  of  the  soul, — declaring  it  false  in 
science  and  incredible  in  presentation.  The  third  theory — a  pantheistic 
absorption — the  irresistible  common  sense  of  mankind  repudiates  as  a 
morbid  dream.  Man  naturally  believes  himself  immortal  but  not  infinite. 
Monism  is  a  doctrine  utterly  foreign  to  undiseased  thinking.  Although 
it  be  a  Fichte,  a  Schelling,  or  a  Hegel,  who  says  that  the  soul  is  a  circum- 
scribed yet  omnipotent  ego,  which  first  radiates  the  universe,  and  after- 
wards beholds  it  in  the  mirror  of  itself,  and  at  length  breaks  into  dead 
universality,  the  conception  is,  to  the  average  apprehension  of  humanity,  as 
overweening  a  piece  of  wild  fancy  as  ever  rose  in  a  madnian*8  reveries.^ 


<i  Von  den  gOttlichen  Dingen  and  ihrer  Oflcnbitrung. 

*  Wissen  und  Glauben  mit  bcsonderer  Beziehnng  zur  Zukunfl  der  Seelea :  Fortfetsaag  dcr  Bp> 
trachtungen  tlbor  Mf  nschenschOpfang  und  S««>Iensubstans. 
tt  A  full  dUcoBsion  of  Ibc  pttnWi(A«\ic  doctrino  uf  immortaUty  will  be  found  in  Uat  ftOoviag 
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Tho  ordinary  contemplaior  of  the  phenomena  of  the  world  and  the 
sequel  of  human  life  from  the  materialistic  point  of  view  feels  disgust 
and  terror  at  the  prospect.  The  scene  seems  to  him  degrading  and  the 
fate  fearful.  The  loathing  and  dismay  vulgarly  experienced  thus,  it  is 
true,  arise  from  an  exaggerated  misapprehension  of  the  basis  and  mean- 
ing of  the  facts:  rightly  appreciated,  all  is  rulingly  alive,  aspirant,  beauti- 
ful, and  benignant.  The  ceaseless  transformations  filling  the  heights 
and  depths  of  the  creation  are  pervaded  with  joy  and  clothed  with  a 
noble  poetry.  There  is  no  real  death:  what  seems  so  is  but  a  "return  or 
falling  home  of  the  fundamental  phenomenon  to  the  phenomenal  founda- 
tion,— a  dissolution  througli  which  nature  seeks  her  ground  and  strives 
to  renew  herself  in  her  principles."  Still,  in  spite  of  this  more  profound 
(ind  genial  interpretation  of  the  shifting  metamorphoses  of  nature,  the 
fear  of  there  being  no  conscious  future  life  for  man  produces,  whenever 
entertained,  a  horrid  constriction  around  the  heart,  felt  like  the  ioo-cold 
coils  of  a  serpent.    The  thought  of  tumbling  hopelessly  into 

"The  blind  care  of  eternal  night** 

naturally  oppresses  the  heart  of  man  with  sadness  and  with  alarm.  To 
escape  the  unhappiness  thus  inflicted,  recourse  has  been  had  to  expe- 
dients. Two  artificial  substitutes  for  immortality  have  been  devised. 
Fondly  fixing  attention  upon  these,  men  have  tried  to  find  comfort  and 
to  absorb  their  thoughts  from  the  dreaded  spectre  and  the  long  oblivion. 
The  first  is  the  sentimental  phantasm  of  posthumous  fame.  The  Latin 
bard,  ancient  Ennius,  sings, — 

*'  Nemo  mv  laci;yuiu  decorot,  nee  fuoerm  fleta 
Faxit.  Cur?  volito  vivu*  per  i-ra  Tiinin.*'4< 

Shaki^)eare  likewise  often  expresses  the  same  thought: — 

**  When  all  the  broathers  of  thin  world  are  dead. 
You  still  hhflU  live  (itnch  virttio  Imth  my  pen) 
Where  breath  most  breathe*, — oven  in  the  months  of  men.* 

And  again  in  similar  strain : — 

'*  My  lovo  lookfl  fn-«h,  and  Death  to  me  enbscribcs, 
8ince,  Kpite  of  him,  Tli  live  in  thiti  poor  rhyme. 
While  ho  insultn  o'ci  dull  and  vpecchlesa  trlbea.*^ 

Napoleon  is  reported  to  have  said,  ''  My  soul  will  pass  into  history  and 
the  deathless  memories  of  mankind;  and  thus  in  glory  shall  I  be  im- 
mortal."   This  charactoristio^lly  French  notion  forms  the  essence  of 


Morks.  Richmnnn,  Oinoinfii<(<l.  Dnrntdlung  und  WQrdigntiK  aller  gehaltrcichen  Bewelsarten  fQr 
(iott  nnd  r.lr  l^nsterblichlcpit  dcr  Soolu.  Unin<,  Unsterblichlceit,  Blatiche,  Philoeophiache  Unsterlv 
llchlceitlcfarc  WeiMte,  Die  philotiophischu  (ieheimlehre  von  dcr  Unsterblichkeit  des  menichlichen 
IndividauinB.  UQechel,  Von  don  IScweiwn  fur  die  Uuaterblichkeit  der  menwhUchen  Seele  im  Uchte 
Oer  ipecuUtiven  lliiloaopliio.  Mon>ll,  Historical  and  Critical  View  of  the  Speculative  PhikMophy 
of  Korupe  in  tho  19th  Ck'ntnry*  P«urt  ii.  cb.  v.  aect.  2:  The  Chrmao  Scbool  of  the  19th  Otaton. 
BiBchaoaii,  Modern  Atbeiam. 
M  Ckero^  Toec.  Qiuest^  Uh^  i*  cap.  xr. 
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Comte's  '^positivist''  doctrine  of  a  future  life.  It  is  an  aristocratic  affai) 
Those  deemed  worthy  after  their  death  to  be  incorj>orated,  by  vote  of  ih» 
people  or  otherwise,  in  the  Supreme  Being, — ^the  Grand-SUre^  a  fictitious 
product  of  a  poetic  personification, — through  the  perpetual  fame  and 
influence  thus  secured  have  an  immortal  life  in  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  a  grateful  posterity.  Comte  says,  "Positivism  greatly  improves 
immortality  and  places  it  on  a  firmer  foundation,  by  changing  it  from 
objective  to  subjective."  We  should  say  it  utterly  destroys  the  whole 
reality,  leaving  only  a  simulative  name.  Great  and  eternal  Humanity 
is  God.  The  de^d  who  are  really  meritorious  are  alone  lovingly  re- 
membered, and,  thus  incorporated  into  the  Divinity,  they  have  merely 
a  "subjective  immortality  in  the  brains  of  the  living.''^  It  is  a  poor 
shadow  and  ridiculous  travesty  of  the  sublime  truth  which  the  soul 
craves  and  foresees.  Hapless  Leopardi,  in  his  Bruto  Minore,  expresses 
this  "poor  hope  of  being  in  the  future's  br^th;" — 

"  deir  atrn  inort«  ultima  raggio. 
Conscia  futura  et4." 

That  proud  and  gifted  natures  should  have  seriously  stooped  to  such  an 
illusive  toy,  to  occupy,  inspire,  and  solace  themselves  with  it,  is  a  fact 
strange  and  pathetic.  With  reverential  tenderness  of  sympathy  must 
we  yearn  towards  those  whoso  hopeless  yet  loving  natures,  baffled  of  any 
solid  resource,  turn  appealingly,  ere  they  fade  away,  to  clasp  this  sub- 
stanceless  image  of  an  image. 

The  other  scheme  is  what  may  be  called  the  "  lampada  tradxmf*^  theory 
of  a  future  life.  Generations  succeed  each  other,  and  the  course  is  always 
full.  Eternal  life  takes  up  new  subjects  as  fast  as  its  exhausted  recep- 
tacles perish.  Men  are  the  mortal  cells  of  immortal  humanity.  The 
individual  must  comfort  himself  with  the  assurance  and  sympathetic 
reflection  that  his  extinction  really  destroys  nothing,  since  all  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  his  being  will  be  caught  up  and  manipulated  into 
the  forms  of  his  successors : — 

"  It's  for  thygelf  to  breed  another  thee, 
Then  what  could  Death  do,  if  thou  ahouldst  depart, 
But  leave  thoc  living  in  posterity?" 

Life  is  a  constant  renovation,  and  its  sum  is  forever  full  and  equal  on  the 
globe.  The  only  genuine  resurrection  unto  eternal  life  is  an  unending 
re-creation  of  organisms  from  the  same  materials  to  repeat  the  same 
physiological  and  psychological  processes.*^  There  is  a  gleam  of  cheer 
and  of  nobleness  in  this  representation ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps 
as  far-fetched  and  ineffectual  as  the  former.  It  is  a  vapid  consolation, 
after  all,  in  view  of  our  own  personal  annihilation,  to  think  that  others 


*  Catechism  of  Positive  Religion,  ConversatioQ  m. 
M  Lucretius,  De  Nat.  Remm,  lib.  ii.  1.78. 

^  Scholtft-Schultxeustein,  Die  Bildung  des  menschlichen  Geistes  durc^  Kvltnr 
Lebens,  ss.  8^4-^1 :  Die  \3iMA«\A\c\2k«\\a\M^pVSt. 
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will  then  live  and  also  be  annihilated  in  their  turn.  It  is  very  pleasant 
to  believe  that  the  dear  old  earth  will  forever  be  peopled  with  joyous 
throngs  of  men ;  but  though  such  a  belief  might,  in  some  moods,  help 
to  reconcile  us  to  our  fate  if  we  knew  we  must  depart  from  the  scene 
and  perish  forever,  it  could  not  alter  the  intrinsic  sadness  of  that  fate. 
We  naturally  desire  to  live  on  elsewhere  ourselves  more  than  we  desire 
to  have  the  scene  of  life  continued  here  after  we  are  gone.  Genuine 
f<olaco  and  complete  satisfaction  are  to  be  found  in  no  substitute  for  im- 
mortality, but  in  the  truth  of  immortality. 

In  regard  to  the  eternal  preservation  of  personal  consciousness,  it  were 
bigote<l  blindness  to  deny  that  there  is  room  for  doubts  and  fears.  While 
the  monad  soul — so  to  call  it — lies  here  beneath  the  weak  glimmer  of 
suns  so  far  off  that  they  are  forceless  to  develop  it  to  a  victorious  as- 
surance, we  cannot  but  sometimes  feel  misgivings  and  be  depressed  by 
skeptical  surmises.  Accordingly,  while  belief  has  generally  prevailed, 
disbelief  has  in  every  age  had  its  representatives.  The  ancients  had  their 
Diceearchus,  Protagoras,  Pantetius,  Lucan,  Epicurus,  Ceesar,  Horace,  and 
a  long  list  l-^esides.  The  modems  have  had  their  Gassendi,  Diderot,  Con- 
dillac,  Ilobbes,  Hume,  Paine,  Leopardi,  Shelley,  and  now  have  their 
Feuerbach,  Vogt,  Moleschott,  and  scores  of  others  needless  to  be  named. 
And  although  in  any  argument  from  authority  the  company  of  the  great  be* 
lievers  would  incomparably  outshine  and  a  thousand  times  outweigh  the 
array  of  deniers,  this  does  not  alter  the  obvious  fact  that  there-are  certain 
phenomena  which  are  natural  provocatives  of  doubt  and  whose  troubling 
influence  scarcely  any  one  can  always  escape.  Homer,  in  giving  expres- 
sion to  Hector's  confidence  of  victory  over  the  Greeks,  makes  him  wish 
that  he  were  but  as  sure  of  entering  the  state  of  the  immortal  gods.^ 
When  some  one  asked  Dr.  Johnson,  "Have  we  not  proof  enough  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  V  he  replied,  **  I  want  more."  Davenant — of 
whom  Southey  says,  "  I  know  no  other  author  who  has  so  often  expressed 
his  doubts  respecting  a  future  state  and  how  burdensome  he  felt  them'' 
— ^writes, — 

'^  But  Mdc  not  bodiea  doom*d  to  die. 
To  what  abode  they  go : 
Since  knovdrdge  it  but  tarrtMft  «py. 
It  it  not  safe  to  Icnow.** 

Charles  Lamb  writes,  "  If  men  would  honestly  confess  their  misgivings, 
(which  few  men  will,)  there  are  times  when  the  strongest  Christian  of  us 
has  reeled  under  questionings  of  such  staggering  obscurity."  Many  a 
man,  seeing  nature  hang  her  veil  of  shifting  glories  above  the  silent 
tombs  of  vanished  generations,  voiceless  now  forever,  entertaining  innu- 
merable contradictory  queries  amidst  feelings  of  decay  and  sights  of  cor- 
ruption, before  the  darkness  of  unknown  futui'ity  might  piteously  ex- 
claim, without  deserving  blame, — 


«  Uiwi,  Ub.  Till.  U.  ftSS-MO. 
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**I  run  the  gnuntlct  of  a  file  of  doabts^ 
Each  une  of  which  down  hnrls  m«  to  the  groond.^ 

Who  that  hnst  reached  maturity  of  reflection  cannot  appreciate  and 
sympathize  somewhat  with  these  lines  of  Byron,  when  he  stands  befH*6  a 
lifeless  form  of  humanity? — 

'*  I  gazed,  as  oft  I  have  gaxed  the  same^ 
To  try  if  I  eonld  wretirh  aagbt  out  of  death 
Which  abould  conflnn,  or  shake,  or  make,  a  fldth; 
But  it  was  all  a  mystery.     Here  we  are, 
And  there  wc  go :  but  where?     Five  bits  of  lead. 
Or  three,  or  two,  or  one,  send  very  for! 
And  Is  this  blood,  then,  fomrd  but  to  be  shod! 
Can  every  element  our  cUnnt>nts  mar? 
Can  air,  earth,  water,  Are,  live. — and  we  dead? 
We,  whose  mimJLi  coinprilioml  oil  things?    No  more.*' 

Doubt  is  not  sin,  but  rather  a  misfortune ;  for  it  is — to  adopt  a  stigges* 
tion  from  iSchaller— a  cleft  in  the  soul  through  which  thought  steals  away 
what  the  heart  desires.  The  guilt  or  innocence  of  doubting  depends  on 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  done.  There  are  two  attitudes  of  mind  and 
moods  of  feeling  before  propositions  and  evidence.  One  Ls,  **  I  will  not 
believe  unless  T  see  the  prints  of  the  nails  and  lay  my  finger  in  the  markf 
of  the  wounds,"  The  other  is,  "Lord,  I  believe:  help  thou  mine  unbe- 
lief.'' In  abstract  logic  or  rigid  science  the  former  may  be  appropriate 
and  right.  The  latter  alone  can  be  justifiable  in  moral  and  religious 
things.  If  a  man  sorrowfully  and  humbly  doubts,  because  he  cannot 
help  it,  he  shall  not  be  condemned.  When  he  is  proud  of  his  doubts, 
complacently  swells  with  fancied  superiority,  plays  the  fanfaron  with  hi« 
pretentious  arguments,  and  sets  up  as  a  propagandist  of  disbelief,  being 
all  the  while  in  reality 

*^Moel  ifi^norant  of  what  ho  is  most  assured, — 
His  glassy  essence," — 

his  conduct  is  offensive  to  ever>'  good  man,  and  his  spirit  must  receive 
the  condemnation  of  God.  A  missionary  of  atheism  and  death,  horridly 
eager  to  destroy  tliose  lofty  thoughts  which  so  much  help  to  make  us  men, 
is  a  shocking  spectacle.  Yet  a  few  such  there  are,  who  seem  delighted 
as  by  their  dismal  theory  they  bury  mankind  in  an  iron  tomb  of  material- 
ism and  inscribe  on  the  irrevocable  door  the  solitary  words.  Fate  and 
Silence, 

The  more  attentively  one  dwells  on  the  perishable  physical  side  of  life, 
the  more  prone  he  will  be  to  believe  in  an  absolute  death  ;  the  more  pre- 
vailingly he  ponders  the  incorruptible  psychical  side,  the  more  prepared 
he  will  be  to  credit  immortality.  The  chemist  who  confines  his  studies 
exclusively  within  his  own  province,  when  he  reflects  on  the  probable 
«equencc  of  life,  will  si)eoulatively  see  himself  vanish  in  his  blowpipes 
and  retorts.  Whoso  devotedly  dabbles  in  organisms,  nerves,  and  bloods 
may  easily  become  skeptical  of  spirit;  for  it  everywhere  balks  his 
analysis  and  eludes  \us  s^otCiYw.    Tti^  Q\i^<ic\»  \\ft  deals  with  are  things. 
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They  belong  to  change  and  dissolution.  Mind  and  its  proper  home 
belong  to  a  different  category  of  being.  Because  no  heaven  appears  at 
the  end  of  the  telescope,  and  no  soul  is  seen  on  the  edge  of  the  dissect- 
ing-knife,  and  no  mind  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  to  infer 
that  therefore  there  is  neither  heaven,  nor  soul,  nor  mind,  is  as  monstrous 
a  non  sequitur  as  it  would  be  to  infer  the  non-existence  of  gravity  because 
it  cannot  be  distilled  in  any  alembic  nor  discerned  with  any  glass.  The 
man  who  goes  into  the  dark  crimson*dripping  halls  of  physiology  seek- 
ing proofs  of  immortality,  and,  failing  to  find  them,  abandons  his  faith 
in  it,  is  like  that  hapless  traveller  who,  groping  in  the  catacombs  under 
Home,  was  buried  by  the  caving-in  of  the  sepulchral  roof,  and  thus  lost 
his  life,  while  all  the  time,  above,  the  great  vault  of  heaven  was  stretch- 
ing, blue  and  breezy,  filled  with  sunshine  and  sentient  joy  I 

When  we  contemplate  men  in  a  mass,  like  a  swarm  of  bees  or  a  hive 
of  ants,  we  find  ourselves  doubting  their  immortality.  They  melt  away, 
in  swiftly  confused  heaps  and  generations,  into  the  bosom  of  nature.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  we  think  of  individuals,  an  almost  unavoidable 
thought  of  personal  identity  makes  us  spontaneously  conclude  them 
immortal.  It  rather  requires  the  effort  then  to  think  them  otherwise. 
But  obviously  the  real  problem  is  never  of  the  multitudinous  throng,  but 
always  of  the  solitary  person.  In  reference  to  this  question  it  is  sophistry 
to  fix  our  thoughts  on  a  Chinese  city  as  crowded  with  nameless  and  in- 
distinguishable human  inhabitants  as  a  decayed  cheese  is  with  vermin. 
Fairness  requires  that  our  imaginations  and  reasonings  upon  the  subjeot 
fasten  upon  an  individual,  set  apart  and  uplifted,  like  a  king,  in  the  in- 
communicable distinctness  and  grandeur  of  selfhood  and  responsibility. 

From  looking  about  this  grave-paved  star,  from  painful  and  degrading 
contemplations  of  dead  bodies,  *Hhe  snuff  and  loathed  part  of  nature 
which  bums  itself  out,''  let  a  man  turn  away,  and  send  his  interior 
kingly  glance  aloft  into  ideal  realms,  let  him  summon  up  the  glorious 
sentiments  of  freedom,  duty,  admiration,  the  noble  experiences  of  self- 
sacrifice,  love,  and  joy, — and  his  soul  will  extricate  itself  from  the  filthy 
net  of  material  decay,  and  feel  the  divine  exemption  of  its  own  clean 
prerogatives,  dazzling  types  of  eternity,  and  fragments  of  blessedness  that 

**  PromlM,  on  oar  Maker'B  tmth. 
Long  morrofw  to  thia  mortal  yonth." 

Martyrdom  is  demonstration  of  immortality ;  for  self-preservation  is  the 
innermost,  indestructible  instinct  of  every  conscious  being.  When  the 
.soul,  in  a  sacred  cause,  enthusiastically  rushes  upon  death,  or  in  calm 
composure  awaits  death,  it  is  irresistibly  convinced  that  it  cannot  be  hurt, 
but  will  be  blessed,  by  the  crisiS;  It  knows  that  in  an  inexpressibly  pro- 
found sense  whosoever  would  ignobly  save  his  life  loses  it,  but  whosoever 
would  nobly  lose  his  life  saves  it.     Martyrdom  demonstrates  immortality. 

**  Lif4M>mbiirkM.  out  at  son,  'mkl  tho  wave-tumbling  roar. 
The  poor  ship  of  ny  body  went  down  to  the  floor; 
Bat  I  broke,  at  the  bottom  of  deoth,  thnragh  ik  doot, 
And^  IhMD  iUkbtg,  b^gau  fjreror  to  wmx." 
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The  most  lamentable  and  pertinacious  doubts  of  immortality  sometimes 
arise  from  the  survey  of  instances  of  gross  wickedness,  sluggishness,  and 
imbecility  forced  on  our  attention.  But,  as  these  undeniubly  are  palpable 
violations  of  the  creative  intention,  it  is  not  just  to  reason  from  them. 
In  fairness  the  argument  demands  tliat  we  select  the  noblest,  healthi^l 
specimens  of  completed  humanity  to  reason  from.  Should  we  not  take 
a  case  in  which  God's  will  is  so  far  plainly  fulfilled,  in  order  to  trace  that 
will  farther  and  even  to  its  finality?  And  regarding  on  his  death-bed  a 
Newton,  a  F^n61on,  a  Washington,  is  it  difficult  to  conceive  him  surviving 
the  climax  and  catastrophe  of  his  somatic  cell-basis  and  soaring  to  a 
more  august  range  of  existence?  Remembering  that  such  as  these  have 
lived  and  died,  ay,  and  even  the  godlike  Nazarene,  can  we  believe  that 
man  is  merely  a  white  interrogation-point  lifted  on  the  black  margin 
of  matter  to  ask  the  answerless  secret  of  the  universe  and  be  eraseil? 

Such  a  conclusion  charges  God  with  the  transcendent  crime  of  infanti- 
cide perpetrated  in  the  most  deliberate  manner  and  on  the  most  gigantic 
scale.  Who  can  bear,  by  thus  quenching  the  hope  of  another  Ufe,  to  add 
death  to  death,  and  overcast,  to  every  thoughtful  eye,  the  whole  sunny 
field  of  life  with  the  melancholy  shadow  of  a  bier?  There  is  a  noble 
strength  and  confidence,  cheering  to  the  reader,  in  these  words  of  one 
of  the  wisest  and  boldest  of  thinkers: — '*  I  should  be  the  very  last  man 
to  be  willing  to  dispense  with  the  faith  in  a  future  life:  nay,  I  would  say, 
with  Lorenzo  de' Medici,  that  all  those  are  dead,  even  for  the  present  life, 
who  do  not  hope  for  another.  I  have  the  firm  conviction  that  our  soul 
is  an  existence  of  indestructible  nature,  whose  working  is  from  eternity 
to  eternity.  It  is  like  the  sun,  that  seems  indeed  to  set,  but  really  never 
sets,  shining  on  in  unchangeable  splendor."**  Such  a  view  of  our  destiny 
incomparably  inspires  and  ennobles  us.  Man,  discovering  under  all  the 
poor,  wretched  accidents  of  earth  and  sense  and  hard  fortune  the  im- 
mortality of  his  soul,  feels  as  that  king's  son  who,  lost  in  infancy,  and 
growing  up  under  the  care  of  a  forest  hind,  supposed  himself  to  belong 
to  the  rude  class  among  whom  he  lived ;  but  one  day,  learning  his  true 
parentage,  he  knew  beneath  his  mean  disguise  that  he  was  a  prince,  and 
immediately  claimed  his  kingdom.  These  facts  of  experience  show 
clearly  how  much  it  behooves  us  to  cultivate  by  every  honest  method  this 
cardinal  tenet  of  religion, — how  much  wiser  faith  is  in  listening  to  the 
lucid  echoes  of  the  sky  than  despair  in  listening  to  the  mufiBed  reverbera- 
tions of  the  grave.  All  noble  and  sweet  beliefs  grow  with  the  growing 
nobleness  and  tenderness  of  characters  sensitive  to  those  fine  revealings 
which  pachydermatous  souls  can  never  know.  In  the  upper  hall  of  reason, 
before  the  high  shrine  of  faith,  burn  the  base  doubts  begotten  in  the  cellars 
of  sense;  and  they  may  serve  as  tapers  to  light  your  tentative  way  to  con- 
viction. If  the  floating  al  Sirat  between  physiology  and  psychology,  earth 
and  heaven,  is  too  slippery  and  perilous  for  your  footing,  where  heavy- 
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limbed  science  cannot  tread,  nerve  the  wings  of  faith  for  a  free  flight. 
Or,  if  every  eflfort  to  fasten  a  definite  theory  on  some  solid  support  on  the 
other  side  of  the  gulf  fails,  venture  forth  on  the  naked  line  of  limitless 
desire,  as  the  spider  escapes  from  an  unwelcome  position  by  flinging  out 
>in  exceedingly  long  and  fine  thread  and  going  forth  upon  it  sustained 
by  the  air."  Whoever  preserves  the  full  intensity  of  the  affections  is 
little  likely  to  lose  his  trust  in  God  and  a  future  life,  even  when  exposed 
to  lowering  and  chilling  influences  from  material  science  and  speculative 
philosophy:  the  glowing  of  the  heart,  as  Jean  Paul  says,  relights  the 
extinguished  torch  in  the  night  of  the  intellect,  as  a  beast  stunned  by  an 
electric  shock  in  the  head  is  restored  by  an  electric  shock  in  the  breast. 
Daniel  Webster  says,  in  an  expression  of  his  faith  in  Christianity  written 
shortly  before  his  death,  "Philosophical  argument,  especially  that  drawn 
from  the  vastness  of  the  universe  in  comparison  with  the  apparent  in- 
significance of  this  globe,  has  sometimes  shaken  my  reason  for  the  faith 
■which  is  in  me;  but  my  heart  has  always  assured  and  reassured  me."" 
Contemplating  the  stable  permanence  of  nature  as  it  swallows  our  fleet 
generations,  we  may  feel  that  we  vanish  like  sparks  in  the  night;  but 
when  we  think  of  the  persistent  identity  of  the  soul,  and  of  its  im- 
measurable superiority  to  the  brute  mass  of  matter,  the  aspect  of  the 
case  changes  and  the  moral  inference  is  reversed.  Does  not  the  simple 
truth  of  love  conquer  and  trample  the  world's  aggregated  lie?  The  man 
who,  with  assiduous  toil  and  earnest  faith,  develops  his  forces,  and  dis- 
ciplines his  faculties,  and  cherishes  his  aspirations,  and  accumulates 
virtue  and  wisdom,  is  thus  preparing  the  auspicious  stores  and  conditions 
of  another  existence.  As  he  slowly  journeys  over  the  mountains  of  life, 
aware  that  there  can  be  no  returning,  he  gathers  and  carries  with  him 
materials  to  build  a  ship  when  ho  reaches  the  strand  of  death.  Upon 
the  mist-veiled  ocean  launching  then,  he  will  sail — where?  Whither 
God  orders.     Must  not  that  be  to  the  right  port? 

We  remember  an  old  Brahmanic  poem — brought  from  the  East  by 
RUckert  and  sweetly  resung  in  the  speech  of  the  West — full  of  en- 
couragement to  those  who  shall  die."  A  man  wrapped  in  slumber  calmly 
reclines  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  stranded  and  parting  in  the  breakers. 
The  plank  on  which  he  sleeps  is  borne  by  a  huge  wave  upon  a  bank  of 
roses,  and  he  awakes  amidst  a  jubilee  of  music  and  a  chorus  of  friendly 
voices  bidding  him  welcome.  So,  perhaps,  when  the  body  is  shattered 
on  the  death-ledge,  the  soul  will  be  tossed  into  the  fragi*ant  and  musical 
lap  of  eternal  life  on  the  self-identifled  and  dynamic  plank  of  personality. 

BO  Greenocigb,  An  Artintli  Creed. 

n  Memorial  of  Daniel  Webster  from  the  City  of  Boston,  p.  IS. 

M  Brahmaniache  Erxkhlungeo,  i.  6. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

MORALITT  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE   UFE. 


In  discussing  the  ethics  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life — a  subject  here 
amazingly  neglected,  there  more  amazingly  maltreated,  and  nowhere, 
within  our  knowledge,  truly  analyzed  and  exhibited* — it  is  important 
that  the  theme  be  precisely  defined  and  the  debate  kept  strictly  to  the 
lines.  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  therefore,  that  the  question  to  be 
handled  is  not,  "  Whether  there  ought  to  be  a  future  life  or  not,"  nor, 
**  Whether  there  is  a  future  life  or  not/'  The  question  is,  "  What  dif- 
ference should  it  make  to  us  whether  we  admit  or  deny  the  fact  of  a 
future  life?"  If  we  believe  that  we  are  to  pass  through  death  into  an 
immortal  existence,  what  inferences  pertaining  to  the  present  are  right- 
fully to  be  drawn  from  the  supposition  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  think 
there  is  nothing  for  us  after  the  present,  what  are  the  logical  conse- 
quences of  that  faith  in  regard  to  our  aims  and  rules  of  conduct  in  this 
world  ? 

Suppose  a  man  who  has  always  imagined  that  death  is  utter  annihib- 
tion  should  in  some  way  suddenly  acquire  knowledge  that  an  endless 
existence  immediately  succeeds  the  termination  of  this;  what  would  be 
the  legitimate  instructions  of  his  new  information  ?  Before  we  can  fairlt 
answer  this  inquiry,  we  need  to  know  what  relations  connect  the  two 
states  of  existence.  A  knowledge  of  the  law  and  method  and  means 
of  man's  destiny  is  more  important  for  his  guidance  than  the  mere 
ascertainment  of  its  duration.  With  reference  to  the  query  before  us, 
four  hypotheses  are  conceivable.  If,  in  the  first  place,  there  be  no  con- 
nection whatever — except  that  of  temporal  sequence — between  the 
present  life  and  the  future,  then,  so  far  as  duty  is  concerned,  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  world  to  come  yields  not  the  slightest  practical  applica- 
tion for  the  experience  that  now  is.  It  can  only  be  a  source  of  comfort 
or  of  terror;  and  that  will  be  accordingly  as  it  is  conceiv€^  under  the 
aspect  of  benignity  or  of  vengeance.  If,  secondly,  the  character  of  the 
future  life  depend  on  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  here,  but  those  condi- 
tions be  not  within  our  control,  then,  again,  no  inferences  of  immediate 
duty  can  be  drawn  from  the  apprehended  hereafter.  Being  qun^^i  actors 
in  a  scene  prearranged  and  with  a  plot  predetermined,  we  can  no  more 


1  The  only  lUrect  lT«aU»e  ou  tho  eubjwt  known  to  us  is  Tilemann'ii  Kritik  dor  UosterbUcbkeitilehrt 
In  AnBchung  dci  Sllieng»twi\ie«,  v>i^A\»\\c*iL \t\  X'^'i.    KviiSi >\)Jkft  ^<i V«?i^  not  aeea. 
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be  capable  of  any  obligation  or  choice,  in  regard  to  the  end,  than  puppets 
which  some  unseen  Harlequin  moves  by  the  terrible  wires  of  primitive 
decree  or  transmitted  depravity  towards  the  genial  or  the  tragic  crisis. 
If  the  soul's  fate  there  is  to  be  heaven  or  hell  according  to  the  part 
enacted  here,  it  must  have  free  will  and  a  fair  opportunity  to  work  the 
unmarred  problem  safely  out.  Otherwise  the  future  life  is  reduced,  as 
far  as  it  affects  us  here,  to  a  mere  source  of  complacency  or  of  horror  as 
it  respectively  touches  the  elect  and  the  reprobate. 

Thirdly,  it  may  be  conceived  that  the  future  life  is  a  state  of  everlasting 
reward  and  punishment  unchangeably  decided  by  the  way  in  which  the 
probationary  period  allotted  on  earth  is  passed  through.  Here  are  men, 
for  a  brief  time,  free  to  act  thus  or  otherwise.  Do  thus,  and  the  endless 
bliss  of  heaven  is  won.  Do  otherwise,  and  the  endless  agony  of  hell  is 
incurred.  The  plain  rule  of  action  yielded  by  this  doctrine  is.  Sacrifice 
all  other  things  to  the  one  thing  needful.  The  present  life  is  in  itself  a 
worthless  instant.  The  future  life  is  an  inexhaustible  eternity.  And  yet 
this  infinite  wealth  of  glory  or  woo  depends  on  how  you  act  during  that 
|>oor  moment.  Therefore  you  have  nothing  to  do  while  on  earth  but  to  seek  the 
jtalvaiion  of  your  soul.  To  waste  a  single  pulse-beat  on  any  thing  else  is  the 
very  madness  of  folly.  To  find  out  how  to  escape  hell  and  secure  heaven, 
and  then  to  improve  the  means,  this  should  absolutely  absorb  every 
energy  and  every  thought  and  everj'  desire  of  every  moment.  This  world 
is  a  bridge  of  straw  over  the  roaring  gulf  of  eternal  fire.  Is  there  leisure 
for  sport  and  business,  or  room  for  science  and  literature,  or  mood  for  plea- 
sures and  amenities?  No :  to  get  ourselves  and  our  friends  into  the  magic 
car  of  salvation,  which  will  waft  us  up  from  the  ravenous  crests  of  the  brim- 
ittone  lake  packed  with  visages  of  anguish, — to  bind  around  our  souls  the 
floating  cord  of  redemption,  which  will  draw  us  up  to  heaven, — this  should 
intensely  engage  every  faculty.  Nothing  else  can  be  admitted  save  by 
oversight  of  the  awful  facts.  For  is  it  not  one  flexible  instant  of  oppor- 
tunity, and  then  an  adamantine  immortality  of  doom?  That  doctrine 
of  a  future  life  which  makes  eternal  unalterable  happiness  or  misery 
depend  on  the  fleeting  probation  allowed  here  yields  but  one  practical 
moral ;  and  that  it  pronounces  with  imminent  urgency  and  perfect  dis- 
tinctness. The  only  true  duty,  the  only  real  use,  of  this  life  is  to  secure 
the  forensic  salvation  of  the  soul  by  improvement  of  the  appointed 
means.  Suspended  by  such  o  hair  of  frailty,  for  one  breathless  moment, 
on  such  a  razor-edged  contingence,  an  entrancing  sea  of  blessedness 
above,  a  horrible  abyss  of  torture  beneath,  such  should  be  the  all-con- 
«v*ntrating  anxiety  to  secure  safety  that  there  would  be  neither  time  nor 
taste  for  any  thing  else.  Every  object  Hhould  seem  an  altar  drenched 
with  sacrificial  blood,  every  sound  a  knell  laden  with  dolorous  omen, 
every  look  a  propitiatory  confession,  every  breath  a  pleading  prayer. 
From  so  single  and  preternatural  a  tension  of  the  believer's  faculties 
nothing  could  allow  an  instant's  cessation  except  a  temporary  foT%el\.\i\<^ 
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or  blinking  of  the  awful  scene  and  the  immeasurable  hazard.  Such 
would  be  a  logical  application  to  life  of  the  genuine  morals  of  the 
doctrine  under  consideration.  But  the  doctrine  itself  is  to  be  rejected 
as  false  on  many  grounds.  It  is  deduced  from  Scripture  by  a  technical 
and  unsound  interpretation.  It  is  unjust  and  cruel,  irreconcilable  witi 
the  righteousness  or  the  goodness  of  Ood.  It  is  unreasonable,  opposed 
to  the  analogies  of  nature  and  to  the  experience  of  man.  It  is  wholly 
impossible  to  carry  it  out  consistently  in  the  practice  of  life.  If  it  were 
thoroughly  credited  and  acted  upon,  all  the  business  of  the  world  would 
cease,  and  the  liuman  race  would  soon  die  out. 

There  remains  one  other  view  of  the  relationship  of  a  future  life  with 
the  present.  And  it  seems  to  be  the  true  view.  The  same  Creator  pre- 
siding, the  same  laws  prevailing,  over  infinitude  and  eternity  that  now 
rule  over  time  and  earth,  our  immortality  cannot  reasonably  be  imagined 
eitlier  a  moment  of  free  action  and  an  eternity  of  fixed  consequences^ 
or  a  series  of  separate  fragments  patched  into  a  jjarti-colored  experience 
with  blanks  of  death  between  the  patterns  of  life.  It  must  be  conceived 
as  one  endless  existence  in  linear  connection  of  cause  and  effect  de- 
veloping in  progressive  phases  under  varying  conditions  of  motive  and 
scenery.  With  what  we  are  at  death  we  live  on  into  the  next  life.  In 
every  epoch  and  world  of  our  destiny  our  happiness  depends  on  the  pos- 
session of  a  harmoniously  working  soul  harmoniously  related  with  it* 
environment.  E^ch  stage  and  state  of  our  eternal  existence  has  iti 
peculiarities  of  duty  and  privilege.  In  this  one  our  proper  work  is  to 
improve  the  opportunities,  discharge  the  tasks,  enjoy  the  blessings,  be- 
longing here.  We  are  to  do  the  same  in  the  next  one  when  we  arrive  in 
that.  All  the  wealth  of  wisdom,  virtue,  strength,  and  harmony  we 
acquire  in  our  present  life  is  the  vantage-ground  and  capital  wherewith 
we  start  in  the  succeeding  life.  Tlierefore  the  true  preparation  for  the 
future  is  to  fit  ourselves  to  enter  it  under  the  most  favorable  audioes,  by 
accumulating  in  our  souls  all  the  spiritual  treasures  afforded  by  the 
present.  In  other  words,  the  truest  aim  we  can  set  before  ourselves 
during  our  existence  on  earth  is  to  make  it  yield  the  greatest  possible 
results  of  the  noblest  experience.  The  life  hereafter  is  the  elevated  and 
complementary  continuation  of  the  life  here;  and  certainly  the  directest 
way  to  ameliorate  the  continuation  is  to  improve  the  commencement. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  according  to  this  representation,  the  fact  of  a  future 
life  makes  no  difference  in  regard  to  our  duty  now ;  for  if  the  grave 
swallows  all,  still,  it  is  our  duty  and  our  interest  to  make  the  best  and 
the  most  of  our  life  in  the  world  while  it  lasts.  True ;  and  really  thit 
very  consideration  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  view  in 
question.  It  corresponds  with  the  other  arrangements  of  God.  He 
makes  every  thing  its  own  end,  complete  in  itself,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  subserves  some  further  end  and  enters  into  some  higher  unity.  He  is 
no  mere  Teleologist,  hobbling  towards  his  conclusions  on  a  pair  of  de* 
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cayed  logic-crutches,'  but  an  infinite  Artist,  whose  means  and  ends  are 
consentaneous  in  the  timeless  and  spaceless  spontaneity  and  perfection 
of  his  play.  If  the  tomb  is  our  total  goal,  our  genuine  aim  in  this  exist- 
ence is  to  win  during  its  course  an  experience  the  largest  in  quantity  and 
the  best  in  quality.  On  the  other  hand,  if  another  life  follows  this,  our 
wisdom  is  just  the  same;  because  that  experience  alone,  with  the  favor  of 
God,  can  constitute  our  fitness  and  stock  to  enter  on  the  future.  And  yet 
between  the  two  cases  there  is  this  immense  difference, — not  indeed  in  duty, 
but  in  endo>*Tnent, — that  in  the  latter  instance  we  work  out  our  allotted 
destiny  here,  in  a  broader  illumination,  with  grander  incentives,  and 
with  vaster  consolations.  A  future  life,  then,  really  imposes  no  new  duty 
u|>on  the  present,  alters  no  fundamental  ingredient  in  the'  present,  takes 
away  none  of  the  charms  and  claims  of  the  present,  but  merely  sheds 
an  additional  radiance  upon  the  shaded  lights  already  shining  here,  infuses 
an  additional  motive  into  the  stimulants  already  animating  our  purposes, 
distils  an  additional  balm  into  the  comforts  which  already  assuage  our 
sorrows  amidst  an  evanescent  scene.  The  belief  that  we  are  to  live 
hereafter  in  a  compensating  world  explains  to  us  many  a  sad  mystery, 
strengthens  us  for  many  an  oppressive  burden,  consoles  us  in  many 
a  sharp  grief.  Else  we  should  oftener  go  mad  in  the  baffling  whirl  of 
problems,  oftener  obey  the  baser  voice,  oftener  yield  to  despair.  These 
three  are  the  moral  uses,  in  the  present  life,  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
life.  Outside  of  these  three  considemtions  the  doctrine  has  no  ethiciil 
meaning  for  human  observance  here. 

It  will  be  seen,  according  to  the  foregoing  representation,  that  the 
expectation  of  a  future  life,  instead  of  being  harmful  to  the  interests 
and  attractions  of  the  present,  simply  casts  a  cheering  and  magnifying 
light  upon  them.  It  does  not  depreciate  the  realities  or  nullify  the 
obligations  now  upon  us,  but  emphasizes  them,  flinging  their  lights  and 
shades  forward  through  a  mightier  vista.  Consequently  there  is  no 
reason  for  assailing  the  idea  of  another  life  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of 
this.  Such  an  opposition  between  the  two  states  is  entirely  sophistical, 
resulting  from  a  profound  misinterpretation  of  the  true  moral  relations 
connecting  them. 

The  belief  in  immortality  has  been  mistakenly  attacked,  not  merely 
as  hostile  to  our  welfare  on  earth,  but  likewise  as  immoral  in  itself,  spring- 
ing from  essential  selfishness,  and  in  turn  nourishing  selfishness  and 
fatally  tainting  every  thing  with  that  central  vice.  To  desire  to  live 
everlastingly  as  an  identical  individual,  it  has  been  said,  is  the  ecstasy 
and  culmination  of  avaricious  conceitedness.  Man,  the  vain  egotist, 
dives  out  of  sight  in  God  to  fish  up  the  pearl  of  his  darling  self.  He 
makes  his  poor  individuality  the  measure  of  all  things,  his  selfish  desire 


s**  Seht,  an  der  morachen  SyllogismenkrUcke 
Hinkt  Gott  in  Seine  Welt.*' 

LeoAu's  Satire  auf  elnen  ProfeasoT  pYiWow>\^A». 
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the  law  of  endless  being.  Such  a  rampant  proclamation  of  self-will  and 
enthronement  of  pure  egotism,  flying  in  the  face  of  the  solemn  and  all- 
submerging  order  of  the  universe,  is  the  very  essence  and  elinaax  of  im- 
morality and  ir religiousness.  To  this  assault  on  the  morality  of  the 
belief  in  a  future  life,  whether  made  in  the  devout  tones  of  magnanimous 
sincerity,  as  by  the  sublime  Schleiermacher,  or  with  the  dishonest  tricki- 
ness  of  a  vulgar  declaimer  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  senses,  as  by  some 
who  might  be  named,  several  fair  replies  may  be  made.  In  the  first 
place,  the  objection  begs  the  question,  by  assuming  that  the  doctrine  is 
a  falsehood,  and  that  its  disciples  wilfully  set  up  their  private  wishes 
against  the  public  truth.  Such  tremendous  postulates  cannot  be  granted. 
It  is  seizing  the"  victory  before  the  battle,  grasping  the  conclusion  without 
establishing  the  premises.  For,  if  there  be  a  future  life  provided  by  the 
Creator,  it  cannot  be  sinful  or  selfish  in  us  to  trust  in  it,  to  accept  it  with 
humble  gratitude,  and  to  prepare  our  souls  for  it.  That,  instead  of  being 
rebellious  arrogance  or  overweening  selfi^^hness,  would  simply  be  con- 
forming our  thoughts  and  plans,  our  desires  and  labors,  to  the  Divine 
arrangements.  That  would  be  both  morality  and  piety.  When  one 
clings  by  will  to  a  doctrine  known  to  be  a  falsehood,  obstinately  suppress- 
ing reason  to  affirm  it  as  a  truth,  and,  in  obedience  to  his  personal  whims, 
trying  to  force  all  things  into  conformity  with  it^  he  does  act  as  a  selfish 
egotist  in  full  violation  of  the  moral  law  and  the  spirit  of  religion.  But 
a  future  life  we  believe  to  be  a  fact ;  and  therefore  we  are,  in  ever>' 
respect,  justified  in  gladly  expecting  it  and  consecratedly  living  with 
reference  to  it 

Furthermore,  admitting  it  to  be  an  open  question,  neither  proved  nor 
disproved,  but  poised  in  etjual  uncertainty,  still,  it  is  not  immoral  nor 
undevout  deeply  to  desire  and  fondly  to  hope  a  personal  immortality. 
*'The  aim  of  religion,"  it  has  been  said,  *'is  the  annihilation  of  one's 
own  individuality,  the  living  in  the  All,  the  becoming  one  with  the  uni- 
verse." But  in  such  a  definition  altogether  too  much  is  assumed.  The 
aim  of  religion  is  only  the  annihilation  of  the  self-will  of  the  individual 
as  opposed  to  the  Will  of  the  Whole,  not  the  losing  of  one's  self  in  the 
unconscious  wastes  of  the  universe,  but  the  harmonizing  of  one's  self 
with  the  Supreme  Law  of  the  universe.  An  humble,  loving,  and  joyous 
conformity  to  the  truth  constitutes  morality  and  religion.  This  is  not 
necessarily  inconsistent  with  a  personal  immortality.  Besides,  the  charge 
may  be  retorted.  To  be  identified  with  the  imiverse  is  a  prouder  thought 
than  to  be  subordinated  to  it  as  an  infinitesimal  individual.  It  is  a  fiu* 
haughtier  conceit  to  fancy  one's  self  an  integral  part  of  God's  substance 
than  to  believe  one's  self  a  worshipping  pensioner  of  God's  will.  The 
conception,  too,  is  less  native  to  the  mind,  has  been  more  curiously 
sought  out,  and  is  incomparably  more  pampering  to  speculative  luxury. 
If  accusations  of  selfishness  and  wilfulness  are  to  be  hurled  upon  any 
modes  of  preferred  faith  as  to  our  destiny,  this  self-styled  dismterested 
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surrender  of  our  personality  to  the  pantheistic  Soul  is  as  obnoxious  to 
tbem  as  the  common  belief. 

If  a  desire  for  personal  immortality  be  a  normal  experience  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  nature,  it  cannot  be  indictable  as  an  offence,  but  must 
be  recognised  as  an  indication  of  God's  design.  Whether  the  desire  is 
a  cold  and  degraded  piece  of  egotism  deserving  rebuke  and  contempt, 
or  a  lofty  and  sympathetic  affection  worthy  of  reverence  and  approval, 
depends  on  no  intrinsic  ingredient  of  the  desire  itself,  but  on  the  cha- 
racter in  which  it  has  its  being.  One  person  will  be  a  heartless  tyrant, 
another  a  loving  saint,  in  his  hope  of  a  future  life.  Shall  our  love  of  the 
dead,  our  prayers  to  meet  them  again,  our  unfathomed  yearnings  to 
know  that  they  still  live  and  are  happy,  be  stigmatized  as  mean  and 
evil?  Regard  for  others  as  much  as  for  ourselves  prompts  the  eternal 
sigh.  Nor  will  Divinity  ever  condemn  the  feeling  himself  has  awakened. 
It  is  said  that  Xerxes,  gazing  once  upon  his  gorgeous  army  of  a  million 
men  spread  out  below  him,  sheathed  in  golden  armor,  white  plumes 
nodding,  purple  standards  waving,  martial  horns  blowing,  wept  as  he 
thought  that  in  thirty  years  the  entire  host  composing  that  magnificent 
spectacle  would  be  dead.  To  have  gazed  thoughtfully  upon  such  a  sight 
with  unmoved  sensibilities  would  imply  a  much  more  selfish  and  hard- 
hearted egotist.  So  when  a  lonely  philanthropist  from  some  medi- 
tative eminence  looks  down  on  the  human  race,  if,  as  the  contemplation 
of  their  pathetic  fading  and  decay  wounds  his  saddened  heart,  he  heaU 
and  cheers  it  with  the  faith  of  a  glorious  immortality  for  them  all,  who 
lihall  call  him  selfish  and  sinful?  To  rest  contented  with  the  speedy 
night  and  the  infinite  oblivion,  wiping  off  all  the  unsolved  sums  from 
the  slate  of  existence  with  annihilation's  remorseless  sponge, — that  would 
be  the  selfishness  and  the  cruelty. 

When  that  sweet  asp,  death,  fastens  on  our  vein  of  earthly  life,  we  all 
feel,  like  the  dying  queen  of  Egypt,  that  we  have  'immortal  longings" 
in  us.  Since  the  soul  thus  holds  by  a  pertinacious  instinct  to  the  eternity 
of  her  own  existence,  it  is  more  rational  to  conclude  that  this  is  a  pledge 
ol'  her  indestructible  personality,  God's  impregnable  defence  reared 
around  the  citadel  of  her  being,  than  to  consider  it  the  artificial  rampart 
dung  up  by  an  insurgent  egotism.  In  like  manner,  it  is  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  facts  to  assert  the  culpable  selfishness  of  the  faith  in  a  future 
life  as  a  demanded  reward  for  fidelity  and  merit  here.  No  one  demands 
immortality  as  pay  for  acquired  desert.  It  is  modestly  looked  for  as  a 
free  boon  from  the  God  who  freely  gave  the  present  and  who  has  by  a 
thousand  symbolic  prophecies  promised  it.  Richtcr  says,  with  great 
insight,  "Wo  desire  immortality  not  as  the  reward  of  virtue,  but  as  its 
continuance.  Virtue  can  no  more  be  rewarded  than  joy  can:  it  is  itn 
own  reward."  Kant  says,  "Immortality  lias  been  left  so  uncertain  in 
order  that  pure  freedom  of  choice,  and  no  selfish  views,  shall  prompt  our 
aspirations."  "But,"  Jean  Paul  keenly  replies,  "as  wo  have  now  dis- 
covered this  intention,  its  object  is  defeated.    Besides,  \^  VVie  bcl'iej  \w 
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immortality  makes  virtue  selfish,  the  experience  of  it  in  the  next  world 
would  make  it  more  so."  The  anticipation  of  heaven  can  hardly  make 
man  a  selfish  calculator  of  profit ;  because  heaven  is  no  reward  for  crafty 
reckoning,  but  the  home  of  pure  and  holy  souls.  Virtue  which  resisti 
temptation  and  perseveres  in  rectitude  because  it  has  a  sharp  eye  to 
an  ulterior  result  is  not  virtue.  No  credible  doctrine  of  a  future  life 
offers  a  prize  except  to  those  who  are  just  and  devout  and  strenuous  in 
sacred  service  from  free  loyalty  to  the  right  and  the  good,  epontaneously 
obeying  and  loving  the  higher  and  better  call  because  it  divinely  com- 
mands their  obedience  and  love.  The  law  of  duty  is  the  superior  claim 
of  truth  and  goodness.  Virtue,  yielding  itself  filially  to  this,  finds  in 
heaven  not  remuneration,  but  a  sublimer  theatre  and  an  immortal  career. 
Egotistic  greed,  all  mere  prudential  considerations  as  determining  con- 
ditions or  forces  in  the  award,  are  excluded  as  unclean  and  inadmissible 
by  the  very  terms ;  and  the  doctrine  stands  justified  on  every  ground  as 
pure  and  wholesome  before  the  holiest  tribunal  of  ethics.  Surely  it  is 
right  that  goodness  should  be  blessed ;  but  when  it  continues  good  only 
for  the  sake  of  being  blessed  it  ceases  to  be  goodness.  It  is  not  the 
belief  in  immortality,  but  only  the  belief  in  a  corrupt  doctrine  of  im- 
mortality which  can  i>oison  the  springs  of  disinterested  virtue. 

The  morality  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  having  thus  been  defended 
from  the  attacks  of  those  who  have  sought  to  destroy  it  in  the  fended 
interests  either  of  the  enjoyments  of  the  earth  or  of  the  purity  of  virtue 
and  religion,  it  now  remains  to  free  it  from  the  still  more  fatal  supports 
which  false  or  superficial  religionists  have  sought  to  give  it  by  wrenching 
out  of  it  meanings  it  never  held,  by  various  perverse  abuses  of  it^  by 
monstrous  exaggerations  of  its  moral  importance  to  the  present.  We 
have  seen  that  the  supposition  of  another  life,  correctly  interpreted,  lays 
no  new  duty  upon  man,  takes  away  from  him  no  old  duty  or  privilege, 
but  simply  gives  to  the  previously-existing  facts  of  the  case  the  intensify- 
ing glory  and  strength  of  fresh  light,  motive,  and  consolation.  But 
many  public  teachers,  not  content  to  treat  the  subject  with  this  sobriety 
of  reason,  instead  of  presenting  the  careful  conclusions  of  a  conscientious 
analysis,  have  sought  to  strengthen  their  argument  to  the  feelings  by  help 
of  prodigious  assumptions,  assumptions  hastily  adopted,  highly  colored, 
and  authoritatively  urged.  Upon  the  hypothesis  that  annihilati<»i  is  the 
fate  of  man,  they  are  not  satisfied  merely  to  take  away  from  the  present 
all  the  additional  light,  incentive,  and  comfort  imparted  by  the  faith  in 
a  future  existence,  but  they  arbitrarily  remove  all  the  alleviations  and 
glories  intrinsically  belonging  to  the  scene,  and  paint  it  in  the  most 
horrible  hues,  and  set  it  in  a  frame  of  midnight.  Thus,  instead  of  calmly 
seeking  to  elicit  and  recommend  truth,  they  strive,  by  terrifying  the  fimcy 
and  shocking  the  prejudices,  to  make  people  accept  their  dogma  because 
frightened  at  the  seeming  consequences  of  rejecting  it.  It  is  necieonary 
to  expose  the  fearful  fallacies  which  have  been  employed  in  this  way, 
and  which  are  yet  exleuft\Nfe\^  Msed  for  the  same  purpose. 
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Even  a  Christian  writer  usually  so  judicious  as  Andrews  Norton  hsS 
iftid,  ''Without  the  belief  in  personal  immortality  there  can  be  no  reli- 
gion ;  for  what  can  any  truths  of  religion  concern  the  feelings  and  the 
conduct  of  beings  whose  existence  is  limited  to  a  few  years  in  this  world  ?"• 
Such  a  statement  from  such  a  quarter  is  astonishing.  Surely  the  sentir* 
ments  natural  to  a  person  or  incumbent  upon  him  do  not  depend  on  the 
duration  of  his  being,  but  on  the  character,  endowments,  and  relations  of 
his  being.  The  hypothetical  fsuct  that  man  perishes  with  his  body  does 
not  destroy  God,  does  not  destroy  man's  dependence  on  God  for  all  his 
privileges,  does  not  annihilate  the  overwhelming  magnificence  of  the  uni* 
verse,  does  not  alter  the  native  sovereignty  of  holiness,  does  not  quench 
our  living  reason,  imagination,  or  sensibility,  while  they  last.  The  soul's 
gratitude,  wonder,  love,  and  worship  are  just  as  right  and  instinctive  as 
before.  If  our  experience  on  earth,  before  the  phenomena  of  the  visible 
creation  and  in  conscious  communion  with  the  emblemed  attributes  of 
God,  does  not  cause  us  to  kneel  in  humility  and  to  adore  in  awe,  then  it 
may  be  doubted  if  heaven  or  hell  will  ever  persuade  us  to  any  sincerity 
in  such  acts.  The  simple  prolongation  of  our  being  does  not  add  to  its 
qualitative  contents,  cannot  increase  the  kinds  of  our  capacity  or  the 
number  of  our  duties.  Chalmers  utters  an  injurious  error  in  saying,  as 
he  does,  "If  there  be  no  future  life,  the  moral  constitution  of  man  is 
stripped  of  its  significancy,  and  the  Author  of  that  constitution  is  stripped 
qf  his  wisdom  and  authority  and  honor."*  The  creative  Sovereign  of  fifty 
million  firmaments  of  worlds  '*  stripped  of  his  wisdom  and  authority  and 
honor"  because  a  few  insects  on  a  little  speck  are  not  eternal !  Can  ego- 
tistic folly  any  further  go  ?  The  afi&rmation  or  denial  of  immortality  nei< 
ther  adds  to  nor  diminishes  the  numerical  relations  and  ingredients  of  our 
nature  and  experience.  If  religion  is  fitted  for  us  on  the  former  supposi- 
tion, it  is  also  on  the  latter.  To  any  dependent  intelligence  blessed  with 
our  human  susceptibilities,  reverential  love  and  submission  are  as  obliga* 
tory,  natural,  and  becoming  on  the  brink  of  annihilation  as  on  the  verge 
of  immortality.  Rebellious  egotism  makes  all  the  difference.  Truth  is 
truth,  whatever  it  be.  Religion  is  the  meek  submission  of  self-will  to 
God's  will.  That  is  a  duty  not  to  be  escaped,  no  matter  what  the  future 
reserves  or  excludes  for  us. 

Another  sophism  almost  universally  accepted  needs  to  be  shown.  Man, 
it  is  said,  has  no  interest  in  a  future  life  if  not  conscious  in  it  of  the  past. 
If,  on  exchange  of  worlds,  man  loses  his  memory,  he  virtually  ceases  to 
exist,  and  might  just  as  well  be  annihilated.  A  future  life  with  perfect 
oblivion  of  the  present  is  no  life  at  all  for  us.  Is  not  this  style  of  thought 
the  most  provincial  egotism,  the  utter  absence  of  all  generous  thought 
«nd  sympathy  unselfishly  grasping  the  absolute  boons  of  being?  It  is  a 
i^hallow  error,  too,  even  on  the  grounds  of  selfishness  itself.:  In  any  point 
of  view  the  difierence  is  diametric  and  immense  bet>¥een  a  happy  being 

*  Trmcts  concerning  Christianity,  p.  307. 
«  Bridgewator  TreatiM,  jMit  ii.  ch.  10,  sect.  V^ 
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in  an  eternal  present,  unconscious  of  the  past,  and  no  being  at  all 
Suppose  a  man  thirty  years  of  age  were  offered  his  choice  to  die  thii 
moment,  or  to  live  fifty  years  longer  of  unalloyed  success  and  happinesB, 
only  with  a  complete  forgetfulness  of  all  that  has  happened  up  to  thit 
moment,  lie  would  not  hesitate  to  grasp  the  gift,  however  much  he 
regretted  the  condition. 

It  has  often  been  argued  that  with  the  denial  of  a  retributiTe  life 
beyond  the  grave  all  restraints  are  taken  off  from  the  passions,  free 
course  given  to  every  impulse.  Chateaubriand  says,  bluntly,  "There  can 
be  no  morality  if  there  be  no  future  state."*  With  displeasing  caarsenefls, 
and  with  most  reprehensible  recklessness  of  reasoning,  Luther  says,  in 
contradiction  to  the  essential  nobleness  of  his  loving,  heroic  nature,  **If 
you  believe  in  no  future  life,  I  would  not  give  a  mushroom  for  your  God. 
Do,  then,  as  you  like.  For  if  no  God,  so  no  devil,  no  hell:  as  with  a 
fallen  tree,  all  is  over  when  you  die.  Then  plunge  into  lechery,  rascahty, 
robbery,  and  murder."  What  bible  of  Moloch  had  he  been  studying  to 
form,  for  the  time,  so  horrid  a  theory  of  the  happiest  life,  and  to  putao 
degrading  an  estimate  upon  human  nature?  Is  man's  will  a  starved  wolf 
only  held  back  by  the  triple  chain  of  fear  of  death,  Satan,  and  hell,  from 
tearing  forth  with  ravenous  bounds  to  flesh  the  fangs  of  his  desires  in 
bleeding  virtue  and  innocence?  Does  the  greatest  satisfaction  man  i* 
capable  of  here,  the  highest  blessedness  he  can  attain  to,  consist  io 
drunkenness,  gluttony,  dishonesty,  violence,  and  impiety?  If  he  were 
a  hog,  a  tiger,  a  baboon,  a  vulture, — ^then,  thus  to  wallow  in  the  ofi&I 
of  vice,  to  dive  into  the  carrion  entrails  of  abandoned  sensuality,  to 
craunch  crime  with  carnivorous  jaws,  might  be  his  instinct  and  his  happi- 
ness. But  by  virtue  of  his  humanity  man  loves  his  fellows,  enjojrs  the 
scenery  of  nature,  takes  delight  in  thought  and  art,  dilates  with  grand 
presentiments  of  glory  and  eternity,  mysteriously  yearns  after  the  hiddes 
God.  To  a  reasonable  man — and  no  other  is  to  be  reasoned  with  on 
matters  of  truth  and  interest — the  assumption  of  this  brief  season  as  all, 
will  be  a  double  motive  not  to  hasten  and  embitter  its  brevity  by  folly, 
excess,  and  sin.  If  you  are  to  be  dead  to-morrow,  for  that  very  reason, 
in  God's  name,  do  not,  by  gormandizing  and  guzzling,  anticipate  death 
to-day!  The  true  restraint  from  wrong  and  degradation  is  not  a  croadi- 
ing  conscience  of  superstition  and  selfishness,  fancying  a  chasm  of  fin» 
but  a  high-toned  conscience  of  reason  and  honor,  perceiving  that  thej 
are  wrong  and  degradation,  and  spontaneously  loathing  them. 

Still  worse,  many  esteemed  authors  have  not  hesitated  to  assert  that 
unless  there  be  a  future  life  there  is  not  only  no  check  on  paasion  withiB) 
but  no  moral  law  without;  every  man  is  free  to  do  what  he  pleases,  with- 
out blame  or  fault.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  says,  in  his  '*  Treatise  on  Man's 
Soule,"  that  "  to  predicate  mortality  in  the  soule  taketh  away  all  morality, 
and  changeth  men  into  beastes,  by  removing  the  ground  of  all  dlffereDoe 
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in  those  thinges  which  are  to  goveme  our  actions."*  This  style  of  teach- 
ing is  a  very  mischievous  absurdity.  Admit,  for  a  moment,  that  Joclco  in 
the  woods  of  Brazil,  and  Schiller  in  the  brilliant  circles  of  Weimar,  will 
at  last  meet  the  same  fate  in  the  dusty  grasp  of  death ;  yet,  while  they 
live,  one  is  an  ap«,  the  other  is  a  man.  And  the  differences  of  capacity  and 
of  duty  are  numberless  and  immense.  The  statement  is  enough :  argu- 
ment would  be  ridiculous.  The  words  of  an  audacious  French  preacher 
are  yet  more  shocking  than  those  of  the  English  nobleman.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  they  could  be  uttered  in  good  faith.  Says  Massillon,  in  his 
famous  declamation  on  immortality,  "  If  we  wholly  perish  w^ith  the  body, 
the  maxims  of  charity,  patience,  justice,  honor,  gratitude,  and  friendship, 
are  but  empty  words.  Our  own  passions  shall  decide  our  duty.  If  retri- 
bution terminate  with  the  grave,  morality  is  a  mere  chimera,  a  bugbear 
of  human  invention."^  What  debauched  unbeliever  ever  inculcated  a 
viler  or  a  more  fatal  doctrine?  Its  utter  baselessness,  as  a  single  illustra- 
tion may  show,  is  obvious  at  a  glance.  As  the  sciences  of  algebra  and 
geometry,  the  relations  of  numbers  and  bodies,  are  true  for  the  material 
world  although  they  may  be  lost  sight  of  when  time  and  space  are 
transcended  in  some  higher  state,  so  the  science  of  ethics,  the  rela- 
tions of  nobler  and  baser,  of  right  and  wrong,  the  manifold  grades  and 
qualities  of  actions  and  motives,  are  true  for  human  nature  and  expe- 
rience in  this  life  even  if  men  perish  in  the  grave.  However  soon  certain 
facts  are  to  end,  while  they  endure  they  are  as  they  are.  In  a  moment 
of  carelessness,  by  some  strange  slip  of  the  mind, — showing,  perhaps,  how 
tenaciously  rooted  are  the  common  prejudice  and  falsehood  on  this  sub- 
ject,— even  so  bold  and  fresh  a  thinker  as  Theodore  Parker  has  con- 
tradicted his  own  philosophy  by  declaring,  "If  to-morrow  I  perish 
utterly,  then  my  fathers  will  be  to  me  only  as  the  ground  out  of  which 
my  bread-corn  is  grown.  I  shall  care  nothing  for  the  generations  of 
mankind.  I  shall  know  no  higher  law  than  passion.  Morality  will 
vanish."*  Ah,  man  reveres  his  fathers  and  loves  to  act  nobly,  not  because 
he  is  to  live  forever,  but  because  he  is  a  man.  And,  though  all  the 
summer  hopes  of  escaping  the  grave  were  taken  from  human  life, 
choicest  and  tenderest  virtues  might  still  flourish,  as  it  is  said  the  Ger- 
man crossbill  pairs  and  broods  in  the  dead  of  winter.  The  martyr's 
sacrifice  and  the  voluptuary's  indulgence  are  very  different  things  to-day, 
if  they  do  both  cease  to-morrow.  No  speed  of  advancing  destruction 
can  equalize  Agamemnon  and  Thersites,  Mansfield  and  Jeffries,  or  hustle 
together  justice  and  fraud,  cowardice  and  valor,  purity  and  corruption,  so 
that  they  will  interchange  qualities.  There  is  an  eternal  and  immutable 
morality,  as  whiteness  is  white,  and  blackness  is  black,  and  triangularity 
is  triangular.  And  no  severance  of  temporal  ties  or  compression  of 
spatial  limits  can  ever  cut  the  condign  bonds  of  duty  and  annihilate  the 
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QBBential  distinctions  of  good  and  evil,  magnanimity  and  meanness,  fiutlh 
fulness  and  treachery. 

Reducing  our  destiny  from  endless  to  definite  cannot  alter  the  in- 
herent rightfulness  and  superiority  of  the  claims  of  Tirtue.  The  most 
it  can  do  is  to  lessen  the  strength  of  the  motive,  to  give  the  great  motor 
nerve  of  our  moral  life  a  perceptible  stroke  of  palsy.  In  reference  to 
the  question,  Can  ephemera  have  amoral  law  ?  Richter  reasons  as  follows:— 
*' Suppose  a  statue  besouled  for  two  days.  If  on  the  first  day  you  shoald 
shatter  it,  and  thus  rob  it  of  one  day's  life,  would  you  be  guilty  of  murder? 
One  can  injure  only  an  immortal.''*  The  sophistry  appears  when  we 
rectify  the  conclusion  thus: — one  can  inflict  an  immorlai  iz^ury  only  on  an 
immortal  being.  In  fact,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  greater  wrong  and 
ii^jury,  for  the  time,  to  destroy  onei  day's  life  of  a  man  whose  entire  ezis(> 
ence  was  confined  to  two  days,  than  it  would  be  to  take  away  the  same 
period  from  the  bodily  existence  of  one  who  immediately  thereopon 
passes  into  a  more  exalted  and  eternal  life.  To  the  sufferer,  the  former 
would  seem  an  immitigable  calamity,  the  latter  a  benign  furtherance; 
while,  in  the  agent,  the  overt  act  is  the  same.  This  general  moral  prob> 
lem  has  been  more  accurately  answered  by  Isaac  Taylor,  whose  lucid 
statement  is  as  follows: — "The  creatures  of  a  summer's  day  might  be 
imagined,  when  they  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  their  term  of  existence, 
to  make  inquiry  concerning  the  attributes  of  the  Creator  and  the  rule* 
of  his  government ;  for  those  are  to  be  the  law  of  their  season  of  life 
and  the  measure  of  their  enjoyments.  The  sons  of  immortality  would 
put  the  same  questions  with  an  intensity  the  greater  from  the  greater 
stake." 

Practically,  the  acknowledged  authority  of  the  moral  law  in  human 
society  cannot  be  destroyed.  Its  influence  may  be  unlimit«dly  weakened, 
its  basis  variously  altered,  but  as  a  confessed  sovereign  principle  it  cannot 
be  expelled.  The  denial  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  theoretically  ex- 
plodes it;  but  social  custom,  law,  and  opinion  will  enforce  it  still. 
Make  man  a  mere  dissoluble  mixture  of  carbon  and  magnetism,  yet  so 
long  as  he  can  distinguish  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  love  and 
hate,  and,  unsophisticated  by  dialectics,  can  follow  either  of  opposite 
courses  of  action,  the  moral  law  exists  and  exerts  its  sway.  It  has  been 
asked,  "  If  the  incendiary  be,  like  the  fire  he  kindles,  a  result  of  material 
combinations,  shall  he  not  be  treated  in  the  same  way  ?"*•  We  shoald 
reply  thus: — No  matter  what  man  springs  from  or  consists  of,  if  he  has' 
moral  ideas,  performs  moral  actions,  and  is  susceptible  of  moral  motives, 
then  he  is  morally  responsible:  for  all  practical  and  disciplinary  purposes 
he  is  wholly  removed  from  the  categories  of  physical  science. 

Another  pernicious  misrepresentation  of  the   fair   consequences  of 
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ihe  denial  of  a  life  hereafter  iff  shown  in  the  frequent  declaration  that  then 
there  would  be  no  motive  to  any  thing  good  and  great.  The  incentives 
which  animate  men  to  strenuous  services,  perilous  virtues,  disinterested 
enterprises,  spiritual  culture,  would  cease  to  operate.  The  essential  life 
of  all  moral  motives  .would  be  killed.  This  view  is  to  be  met  by  a  broad 
and  indignant  denial  based  on  an  appeal  to  human  consciousness  and  to 
the  reason  of  the  thing.  Every  man  knows  by  experience  that  there  are  a 
multitude  of  powerful  motives,  entirely  disconnected  with  future  reward 
or  punishment,  causing  him  to  resist  evil  and  to  do  good  even  with  self- 
sacrificing  toil  and  danger.  When  the  fireman  risks  hb  life  to  save  a 
child  from  the  flames  of  a  tumbling  house,  is  the  hope  of  heaven  his 
motive?  When  the  soldier  spurns  an  oflfered  bribe  and  will  not  betray 
bis  comrades  nor  desert  his  post,  is  the  fear  of  hell  all  that  animates 
him?  A  million  such  decisive  specifications  might  be  made.  The  re- 
nowned sentence  of  Cicero,  **  Nemo  unqiuim  sine  magna  sp&  immorUiiUcUis  se 
pro  paJtria  offaret  ad  moriem^^*^^  is  eflTective  eloquence;  but  it  is  a  baseless 
libel  against  humanity  and  the  truth.  Thousands  of  patriots,  philoso- 
phers, saints,  have  been  glad  to  die  for  the  freedom  of  native  land,  the 
cause  of  truth,  the  welfare  of  fellow-men,  without  a  thought  of  a  future 
life  entering  the  case,  without  a  taint  of  selfish  reward  touching  their 
wills.     Are  there  not  souls 

**  To  whom  dishonor*B  shadow  la  a  aubatance 
More  terrible  than  death  here  and  hereafter^  \ 

He  must  be  the  basest  of  men  who  would  decline  to  do  any  sublime  act 
of  virtue  because  he  did  not  expect  to  eryoy  the  consequences  of  it 
eternally.  Is  there  no  motive  for  the  preservation  of  health  because  it 
cannot  be  an  everlasting  possession?  Since  we  cannot  eat  sweet  and 
wholesome  food  forever,  shall  we  therefore  at  once  saturate  our  stomachs 
with  nauseating  poisons  ? 

If  all  experienced  good  and  evil  wholly  terminate  for  us  when  we  die, 
still,  every  intrinsic  reason  which,  on  the  supposition  of  immortality, 
makes  wisdom  better  than  folly,  industry  better  than  sloth,  righteousness 
better  than  iniquity,  benevolence  and  purity  better  than  hatred  and 
corruption,  also  makes  them  equally  preferable  while  they  last.  Even  if 
the  philosopher  and  the  idiot,  the  religious  philanthropist  and  the  brutal 
pirate,  <]id  die  alike,  who  would  not  rather  live  like  the  sage  and  the 
saint  than  like  the  fool  and  the  felon?  Shall  heaven  be  held  before  man 
simply  as  a  piece  of  meat  before  a  hungry  dog  to  make  him  jump  well? 
It  is  a  shocking  perversion  of  the  grandest  doctrine  of  faith.  Let  the 
theory  of  annihilation  assume  its  direst  phase,  still,  our  perception  of 
principles,  our  consciousness  of  sentiments,  our  sense  of  moral  loyalty, 
are  not  dissolved,  but  will  hold  us  firmly  to  every  noble  duty  until  we 
ourselves  flow  into  the  dissolving  abyss.     But  some  one  may  say,  '*  If  I 
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have  fought  with  heasts  at  Ephesus,  what  advantageth  it  me  if  the  deid 
rise  not?"  It  advantageth  you  every  thing  until  you  are  dead,  althoagh 
there  be  nothing  afterwards.  As  long  as  you  live,  is  it  not  glory  and 
reward  enougli  to  have  conquered  the  beasts  at  Ephesus?  This  is  sufficient 
reply  to  the  unbelieving  tlouters  at  the  moral  law.  And,  as  an  unanswer- 
able refutation  of  the  feeble  whine  of  sentimentality  that  without  im- 
mortal endurance  nothing  is  worth  our  affection,  let  great  Shakspeare 
advance,  with  his  matchless .  depth  of  bold  insight  reversing  the  oon 
elusion,  and  pronouncing,  in  tones  of  cordial  solidity, — 

'*Thl8,  ihoQ  perceirest,  w{Il  make  thy  lore  more  ttrof^ 
To  lore  that  well  which  thou  must  l««Te  ere  loqg.** 

What  though  Decay's  shapeless  hand  extinguish  us?  Itc  forefiung and 
enervating  shadow  shall  neither  transform  us  into  devils  nor  degrade 
us  into  beasts.  That  shadow  indeed  only  falls  in  the  valleys  of  ignoUe 
fear  and  selfishness,  leaving  all  the  clear  road-lines  of  moral  truth  and 
practical  virtue  and  heroic  consecration  still  high  and  bright  on  the 
table-land  of  a  worthy  life;  and  every  honorable  soul,  calmly  confront- 
ing its  fate,  will  cry,  despite  the  worst, — 

"T1ie>  pathway  of  mj  duty  lias  hi  fanlight; 
And  I  would  tread  it  with  aa  firm  a  step. 
Though  it  should  terminate  in  cold  oUirion, 
As  if  Elysinn  pleasures  at  its  close 
Qleam'd  palpable  to  si^t  as  things  of  earth.** 

If  a  captain  knew  that  his  ship  would  never  reach  her  port,  would  be 
therefore  neglect  his  functions,  be  slovenly  and  careless,  permit  insub- 
ordination and  drunkenness  among  the  crew,  let  the  broad  pennon 
draggle  in  filthy  rents,  the  cordage  become  tangled  and  stiff,  the  planks 
be  covered  with  dirt,  and  the  guns  be  gi*imed  with  rust?  No :  he  would 
keep  every  inch  of  the  deck  scoured,  every  piece  of  metal  polished  like 
a  mirror,  the  sails  set  full  and  clean,  and,  with  shining  muzzles  out,  ropes 
hauled  taut  in  their  blocks,  and  every  man  at  his  ordered  post,  he  would 
sweep  towards  the  dooming  reef,  and  go  down  into  the  sea  firing  a  fare* 
well  salute  of  honor  to  the  sun,  his  stainless  flag  flying  above  him  as  he 
sunk. 

The  dogmatic  assertors  of  a  future  life,  in  a  partisan  spirit  set  upon 
making  out  the  most  impressive  case  in  its  behalf,  have  been  guilty  of 
painting  frightful  caricatures  of  the  true  nature  and  significance  of  the 
opposite  conclusion.  Instead  of  saying,  "  If  r^uch  a  thing  be  fated,  why, 
then,  it  must  be  right,  God's  will  be  done,"  they  frantically  rebel  against 
any  such  admission,  and  declare  that  it  would  make  God  a  liar  and  a 
fiend,  man  a  "magnetic  mockery,"  and  life  a  hellish  taunt.  This,  how- 
ever unconscious  it  may  be  to  its  authors,  is  blasphemous  egotism.  One 
of  the  tonderest,  devoutest,  richest,  writers  of  the  century  has  unflinch- 
ingly affirmed  that  if  man — who  trusted  that  love  was  the  final  law  of 
creation,  althougli  natuT^,\iCt  c\««%wA\ftfe>.\iT^dwith  raven,  shrieked 
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against  his  creed — be  left  to  be  blown  about  the  desert  dust  or  sealed 
within  the  iron  hills, — 

*'Ood  Lb  •  moDttori  then,  •  dream, 
A  discord :  dragons  of  the  prime, 
That  tare  each  other  in  their  slime, 
Were  inellow  music  match'd  with  HimP 

Epictetus  says,  "When  death  overtakes  me,  it  is  enough  if  I  can  stretch 
out  my  hands  to  God,  and  say,  *The  opportunities  which  thou  hast 
given  me  of  comprehending  and  following  thy  government,  I  have  not 
neglected.  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  brought  me  into  being.  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  time  I  have  ei^joyed  the  things  thou  hast  given  me. 
Receive  them  again,  and  assign  them  to  whatever  place  thou  wilt.'  "*' 
Surely  the  pious  heathen  here  speaks  more  worthily  than  the  pre- 
sumptuous Christian  I  How  much  fitter. would  it  be,  granting  that  death 
is  the  end-all,  to  revise  our  interpretation,  look  at  the  subject  from  the 
stand-point  of  universal  order,  not  from  this  opinionative  narrowness, 
and  see  if  it  be  not  susceptible  of  a  benignant  meaning,  worthy  of  grate- 
ful acceptance  by  the  humble  mind  of  piety  and  the  dispassionate  spirit 
of  science!  Yea,  let  God  and  his  providence  stand  justified,  though 
man  prove  to  have  been  egregiously  mistaken.  "Though  He  smite  me, 
yet  will  I  praise  Him ;  though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him.'' 

To  return  into  the  state  we  were  in  before  we  were  created  is  not  to 
suffer  any  evil:  it  is  to  be  absolutely  free  from  all  evil.  It  is  but  the 
more  perfect  playing  of  that  part,  of  which  every  sound  sleep  is  a  re- 
hearsal. The  thought  of  it  is  mournful  to  the  eigoying  soul,  bu(  not 
terrific ;  and  even  the  mournfulness  ceases  in  the  realization.  He  uttered 
a  piece  of  cruel  madness  who  said,  '*  Hell  is  more  bearable  than  nothing- 
ness." Is  it  worse  to  have  nothing  than  it  is  to  have  infinite  torture? 
Milton  asks, — 

**  For  who  woald  lose, 
Thongh  ML  of  pain,  this  inteUectnal  heing?" 

Every  creature  that  exists,  if  full  of  pairiy  would  snatch  at  the  boon  of 
Oeasing  to  be.  To  be  blessed  is  a  good ;  to  be  wretched  is  an  evil ;  not  to 
be  is  neither  a  good  nor  an  evil,  but  simply  nothing.  If  such  be  our 
necessary  fate,  let  us  accept  it  with  a  harmonized  mind,  not  entertaining 
tear  nor  yielding  to  sadness.  Why  should  we  shudder  or  grieve  ?  Every 
time  we  slumber,  we  try  on  the  dress  which,  when  we  die,  we  shall  wear 
easily  forever. 

Not  satisfied  to  let  the  result  rest  in  this  somewhat  sad  but  peaceful 
aspect,  it  is  quite  customary  to  give  it  a  turn  and  hue  of  ghastly  horrible- 
ness,  by  casting  over  it  the  dyspeptic  dreams,  injecting  it  with  the  lurid 
lights  and  shades,  of  a  morbid  and  wilful  fancy.  The  most  loathsome 
and  inexcusable  instance  in  point  is  the  "Vision  of  Annihilation"  de- 
picted by  the  vermicular,  infested  imagination  of  the  great  Teutonio 
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phantasist  while  yet  writhing  under  the  sanguinary  fames  of  wm 
horrid  attack  of  niglitmare.  Stepping  across  the  earth,  which  is  but  a 
hroad  executioner's  block  for  pale,  stooping  humanity,  he  enters  the 
hirva-world  of  blotted -out  men.  The  rotten  chain  of  beings  reaches 
down  into  this  slaughter-field  of  souls.  Here  the  dead  are  pictunni  w 
eternally  horripilating  at  death!  "As  annihilation,  the  white  shapeless- 
nesa  of  revolting  terror,  passes  by  each  unsouled  mask  of  a  man,  a  tear 
gushes  from  the  crumbled  eye,  as  a  corpse  bleeds  when  it*  murderer 
approaches."  Pah!  Out  upon  this  execrable  retching  of  a  nau^^ated 
fancy !  What  good  is  there  in  the  baseless  conceit  and  gratuitous  di}<gust 
df  saying.  "The  next  world  is  in  the  grave,  betwixt  the  teeth  of  the  worm*'? 
In  the  case  supposed,  the  truth  is  merely  that  there  is  no  next  world 
anywhere ;  not  that  all  the  horrors  of  hell  are  scooped  together  into  the 
grave,  and  there  multiplied  by  others  direr  yet  and  unknown  before. 
Man's  blended  duty  and  interest,  in  such  a  case,  are  to  try  to  see  the  in- 
terior beauty  and  essential  kindness  of  his  fate,  to  adorn  it  and  embrace 
it,  fomenting  his  resignation  with  the  sweet  lotions  of  faith  and  peace, 
•not  exasperating  his  wounds  with  the  angry  pungents  of  suspicion,  alarm, 
«nd  complaint.  At  the  worst,  amidst  all  our  personal  disappointments, 
losses,  and  decay,  "the  view  of  the  great  universal  whole  of  nature,*'  as 
Humboldt  says,  "  is  reassuring  and  consolatory."  If  the  boon  of  a  future 
immortality  be  not  ours,  therefore  to  scorn  the  gift  of  the  present  life, 
is  to  act  not  like  a  wise  man,  who  with  grateful  piety  makes  the  best  of 
"what  is  given,  but  like  a  spoiled  child,  who,  if  he  cannot  have  both  his 
orange  and  his  gingerbread,  pettishly  flings  his  gingerbread  in  the  mud. 
•  The  future  life,  outside  of  the  realm  of  faith,  to  an  earnest  and  inde- 
pendent inquirer,  and  considered  as  a  scientific  question,  lies  in  a  painted 
mist  of  uncertainty.  There  is  room  for  hope,  and  there  is  room  for 
doubt.  The  wavering  evidences  in  some  moods  preponderate  on  that 
side,  in  other  moods  on  this  side.  Meanwhile  it  is  clear  that,  while  he  lives 
here,  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  cherish  a  devout  spirit,  cultivate  a 
noble  character,  load  a  pure  and  useful  life  in  the  service  of  wisdom, 
liumanity,  and  God,  and  finally,  when  the  appointed  time  arrives,  meet 
the  issue  with  reverential  and  affectionate  conformity,  without  dictating 
terms.  Let  the  vanishing  man  say,  like  RUckert's  dying  flower,  "Thanks 
to-day  for  all  the  favors  I  have  received  from  sun  and  stream  and  earth 
and  sky, — for  all  the  gifts  from  men  and  God  which  have  made  my  Httle 
life  an  ornament  and  a  bliss.  Heaven,  stretch  out  thine  azure  tent  while 
zny  faded  one  is  sinking  here.  Joyous  spring-tide,  roll  on  through  ages 
yet  to  come,  in  which  fresh  generations  shall  rise  and  be  glad.  Farewell 
all !  Content  to  have  had  my  turn,  I  now  fall  asleep,  without  a  murmur 
or  a  sigh."  Surely  the  mournful  nobility  of  such  a  strain  of  sentiment 
is  preferable  by  much  to  the  selfish  terror  of  that  unquestioning  belief 
which  in  the  Middle  Age  depicted  the  chase  of  the  soul  by  Satan,  on  th6 
columns  and  doors  of  the  churches,  under  the  symbol  of  a  deer  pursued 
by  a  hunter  and  bouudA*,  aivd  Y«l\\.c\i  baa  in-  later  times  produced  in 
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thousands  the  feeling  thus  terribly  expressed  by  Bunyan,  "I  blessed  the 
condition  of  the  dog  and  toad  because  they  had  no  soul  to  perish  under 
the  everlasting  weight  of  hell !" 

Sight  of  truth,  with  devout  and  loving  submission  to  it,  is  an  achieve- 
ment whose  nobleness  outweighs  its  sorrow,  even  if  the  gazer  foresee  his 
own  destruction. 

When  we  die,  may  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  the  Comforter  of  Christ,  be  our 
confessor;  the  last  inhaled  breath  our  cup  of  absolution;  the  tears  of 
fiome  dear  friend  our  extreme  unction ;  no  complaint  for  past  trials,  but 
«  grateful  acknowledgment  for  all  blessings,  our  parting  word  And 
then,  resigning  ourselves  to  the  universal  Father,  assured  that  whatever 
ought  to  be,  and  is  best  to  be,  will  be,  either  absolute  oblivion  shall  be 
welcome,  or  we  will  go  forward  to  new  destinies,  whether  with  preserved 
identity  or  with  transformed  consciousness  and  powers  being  indifferent 
to  us,  since  the  will  of  God  is  done.  In  the  mean  time,  until  that  critical 
pass  and  all-decisive  hour,  as  Milnes  sajrs,  with  the  rare  eloquence  of  that 
deep  poem,  **  The  Marvel  of  Life,''  earnest  and  weighty  as  its  theme, — 

"  We  all  most  patient  stand, 
Like  atatnea  on  ai^Minted  pedestals: 
Tet  we  may  choose    since  choice  is  giren — to  shun 
Servile  contoitment  or  Ignoble  fear 
In  the  ezpressioo  of  oar  attitude; 
And  with  ferstrainlng  eyes,  and  hands  upcast, 
And  itet  half  raised,  declare  our  painful  states 
Teaming  for  wings  to  reach  the  fields  of  tmtl^ 
Mourning  for  wisdom,  panting  to  be  firee." 
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Dead,  Chineae  oflertngt  to,  82. 

featival  for,  187. 

intermediate  state  fur,  137. 

resurrection  of,  138. 

treatment  oC  by  Persians,  142. 
Death,  accounts  of  leaving  the  wortd  witlioat,  211 

and  Uades.  261. 

Life,  essential  Christian  doctrine  ti, 
373. 

Life,  signification  of  the  terms,  219. 

Apociilyptic  peraouifloatkm  ^d,  19. 

benevoleuce  of,  32. 

caiuw  of;  according  to  Hebrew  belief  291 

classic  nrprvsentation  of,  18. 

common  peraoniAcatiua  til,  19. 

deflnitkm  of;  21. 

Hebrew  conception  of.  18. 

Hindu  personifl  ation  of,  36. 

Indian  conception  of,  17. 

Life,  Ac,  words  as  used  by  Christ,  371 

meaning  of,  17. 

method  of  avoiding,  213. 

moral,  eonsequence  of  ain,  SSft, 

more  (h.in  one,  212. 

Korse  conception  of.  10. 

of  Christ  considered.  226. 

efficacy  of,  237, 368^ 
sectarian  views  of;  3S6l 
utility  oC  242. 

ordained  by  the  Creator,  581. 

penalty  of;  considered,  2L 
sin,  227. 

personification  ot;  by  the  Qrseks,  11 

physical,  a  blesssing,  384. 

resuscitation  from,  214. 

Roman  pcrMniflcation  oC  11 

second,  by  whom  nsed,  2G0l 

signification  of,  as  used  by  Plkii],  98, 9M. 

Tainindists'  conception  of,  18. 

true  nietapliorinU  seuae  of  the  word,  HI 
Demons,  existence  of,  believed  by  tha  Jews, 
De  Sacy,  arguments  of;  131. 
Desatir.  130. 

Dcs  Cartes,  doctrines  of;  36, 631. 
Destination,  theories  of  soul's,  63»  07. 
Devil,  use  of  the  term.  304. 
Diodorus's  views  of  the  custom  of  a 

100. 
Diogenes  Laertius,  1^. 

epigram  by,  191 
Disbelievers  in  immortality  of  the  soul,  CfiL. 
Ditton's  demonstration   of  the   resarrecttai  «f 

Christ,  348. 
Dodwell,  Henry,  theory  advanced  by,  481 
Dreams,  snperatitious  belief  in,  208. 
Drexel,  quotation  fh>m  a  sermon  ot,  614. 
Drithelm,  viskm  seen  by,  411. 
Droesbach,61 

arguments  of;  for  immortality,  881. 
Druidic  doctrine  of  a  f^iture  life,  83^ 
\>tvi\<Sa  T^vteeented  by  the  Welsh  bM^H  84.  . 
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Ihulistic  doctrine  esteUUMd  In  Vm^  141, 
Da  Moulin,  qooUtton  ftxnn,  441. 
Da  Perron,  era  of  ZoroMter  accordiBg  t(H  128. 
Djaka  of  Borneo,  belief  o£  70. 

Suth,  belief  in  the  rotundity  oi,  heretical,  683. 
probabilities  of  its  deatroctiDn  oooaidered, 
681. 
Kartbly  Messianic  kingdom  as  expected  1^  earlj 

Christbns,  250. 
Kastrm  Monadiism,  110. 
Kbionites,  sect  of  th^  166. 
Eckermann'f  conTersations  with  Goethe,  044. 
Bden,  Eichhom^s  opinion  of  the  account  o^  23. 
Jewisb  location  ot,  171. 
locality  of;  6S6. 
not  alluded  to  by  Christ,  26. 
Uwards's  account  of  Carib  rites,  70. 
Idwards,  Jonathan,  Ideas  ci  hell,  610. 
Bgede's  account  of  Greenland,  71. 
■gotifm  falsely  attributed  to  doctrine  of  future 

life,  660. 
Bgj-ptian  and  Greek  notions  compared,  101. 
belief;  according  to  Plutarch,  00. 
cemetery  described,  101. 
doctrine  of  a  ibture  life,  07. 
Bgyptians  beliered  in  a  ftiture  retribution,  161. 
significance  of  ftmeral  rites  of,  101. 
Elgyptians*  riews  of  ffsture  state  of  the  soul,  66. 
Eichbom's  opinion  of  the  account  of  Eden,  23. 
SIsenmenger,  work  cited,  167, 168, 100. 
Eleaxar,  speech  of,  163. 
Election,  doctrine  of,  considered,  663. 
Bleurinian  mysteries,  270. 
Ellas  expected  as  the  fbremnner  of  the  Messiah, 

163. 
El^ah  and  Eli^ha,  miracles  perfbrmed  by,  UO. 
Bllsoat,  meaning  of,  101. 
ElTin,  Council  ot  430. 
Byaian  and  Tartarean  kingdoms,  6SL 
Elyslan  Fields,  where  located,  178. 
Byriom,  178. 

of  Greenlanders,  71. 
Ilispanlolians,  70. 
Kamtschadales,  70. 
Emanation  and  creation,  distinction  between,  68. 

theory  of;  nntenablcv  6. 
Bknancipatlon  of  tlie  flesh,  C13. 
Embalming,  Diodoms's  Tiews  of  the  cnstoin  ot, 

100. 
Embalming^  known  to  Canary  Islanders,  00. 

Pennriana,  00. 
motlTcs  for,  07. 
origin  of;  72L 
process  oC  08. 
reasons  for  cnston,  100. 
Emerson,  quotation  from,  61,  64, 607. 
EmpedocI?a,  doctrines  taught  by,  101. 
End  of  all  things  beUsTsd  In  by  many  nationa, 

216. 
Endor,  magical  spells  of  the  Witch  of,  163. 
ft^ltoh  Charet,  doetHm  c<  4M. 


Enoch,  apocryphal  book  of;  25S. 

Epictetui,  quotation  from,  480. 

Epicureans*  doctrine  of  existence  of  the  soul,  < 

Epicureans,  their  belief  concerning  death,  106. 

Epigenesis,  theory  of,  IS. 

Epfphanius*s  description  of  complaints  of  Satan, 

223. 
Episcopal  Church,  theory  of  salratlon  held  by, 

563. 
Epistle  to  nebrewB,  brief  sketch  d,  240. 

dvsign  of,  210. 
Epistle  of  James,  a  reriew  of;  244. 

Jude  aiialjraed  and  considered,  246. 
Fhillppians  considered,  280. 
Erebus,  170. 

Erigena,  doctrines  held  by,  60. 
Ersklne's  account  of  the  belief  of  the  fttijees,  IX 
Esehatology,  230. 
Esquimaux  pankUse,  210. 

Tiuw  of  a  fhture  state^  71. 
Essence,  doctrine  of  the,  102. 
Ethics  of  the  ductrine  of  a  future  lifiB,  646. 
Etbiopiaa  mode  of  preserring  the  dead,  00. 
Ethnic  thoughts  concerning  a  future  life,  68. 
EtruDcan  doctrine  of  a  fhtnre  life,  03. 
Euripides,  quotation  fkom  a  tragedy  of;  479L 
Eusubins,  EccL  Hist,  notice  of,  602. 
quotation  from,  401. 
statement  of,  267. 
ETangdical  chnrvhes,  doctrla*  held  by,  663. 
ETnng^liKts,  honesty  of  ths^  940. 
Everlasting,  use  of  the  word,  828w 
Ewald,  nodes  of;  250. 

opinions  of;  with  regard  to  Book  of  Qenesta, 

21. 
view  of,  concerning  Adam*s  sin,  268. 
Existence,  fhture,  of  the  soul,  ai^uments  in  fhvor 

of,  64. 
Existence,  prerioas,  the  origin  of  souls,  6. 

three  circles  of;  85. 
Expenses  incurred  In  the  celebration  of  the  Mys- 
teries, 423. 
Eaekicl,  vivificatton  of  the  dry  bones  In  the  Book 

of,  147 
Ezra,  Fourth  Book  of,  oontants  o^  251. 

Faber,  refbrenoe  to  woiks,  482. 

Fairies,  realm  of;  686. 

Faith,  in  Girist,  uUlity  of,  343. 

meaning  of.  as  used  by  St  Panl,  275. 
Fallen  angels,  doctrine  of,  not  of  Christian  origia, 

246. 
Family,  Brahmins  and  Buddhists  beliero  in  one 

cosmic,  107. 
Faraday,  16. 

arguments  o(  634b 
Fathers  of  the  Greek  Chmch,  doctrines  of,  401. 
Fe^ee,  anecdote  oK,  82. 

belief  in  more  deaths  than  one^  212. 
Islanders,  cuatonA  ^^1^. 
Feralia  and  Vat«n\s!Aa  tfit&nOl^  VA. 
FtstWal  t>r  th*  <bNA,13l. 
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FeAtiTAls,  mcred,  of  Um  uxrients,  454. 
yeuerbftch,  20. 

ft  Sftrmcenic  metaphyBiclan,  637. 
coinpari«on  by,  &05. 
teaching*  ot  630. 
thoaghta  on  death,  81. 
Fielding,  on  transmigration  of  the  eoal,  486. 
Fire  an  emblem  to  the  Jew.*,  321. 
destruction  of  world  by,  248. 

Dot  taught  in  Old 
Testament,  322. 
First  resurrection  according  to  the  Apocalypse, 

260. 
Flourens,  on  amount  of  life  on  tlie  globe,  14. 
FlUgge,  his  history  of  doctrine  of  future  life,  Ac, 

429,  497. 
Vontenelle  On  Plurality  of  Worlds,  604. 
Foster,  John,  description  of  eternal  punishment, 

533. 
Koontain  of  immortal  youth,  213. 
Kourier**  doctrine  of  immortality,  63. 
Kranciseans  and  DtHninicans,  418. 
Freethinkers,  C15. 

Free  will,  doctrine  of,  considered,  554. 
Friends,  recognition  of,  in  a  future  life,  567. 
Frothingham,  N.  L.,  translation  from  Rilckert, 

203. 
Fulguratiou  and  emanation,  distinction  between, 

12. 
Funeral  rites  of  Egyptians,  significance  of^  101. 

Indians,  74. 
Future  life,  analogical  argument  for,  41. 

ancient  Hindu  doctrine  ot,  105. 
apparent  claims  of  Justice,  proof  of^ 

47. 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  belief  in, 

40. 
barbarian  notions  of,  G8. 
belief  in,  how  sustained,  40. 

universally  prevalent,  51. 
upheld  by  authority,  30. 
Brahmanic  and  Buddhist  doctrine  of, 

105. 
Celtic  views  of,  84. 
doctrine  of,  denied,  195. 

how  created,  38. 

In  Ancient  Mysteries,  460. 

in  Apocalypse,  244. 

in  Epistle  to  Uebrews,  229. 

Jsaus  concerning,  394. 

taught  by  Jesus,  339. 

spirit-rappers, 
443. 
Draldic  doctrine  of,  83. 
Egyptian  doctrine  of,  97. 
ethnic  thoughts  concerning,  68. 
Etruscan  doctrins  of;  03. 
ftinction  of  conseimca,  proof  of;  49. 
-    Greek  and  fioman  doctrine  o^  175. 
grounds  of  lielief  in,  38. 
historical  dlmsctalMWi  conoMnAtk^^ 
450. 


Future  Uf^  blstorj  «f  disbelief  1b,  61ft 
Jolin's  doctrine  of;  296. 
MedlsDval  doctrine  o(  407. 
Mexican  concjits  c€,  72. 
Modem  doctrine  of,  426l 
Mohsmmedan  doctrine  oi;  107. 
Negroes'  notions  of;  68. 
New  Testament  teachings  eoncenuBiu 

218. 
of  animals,  36. 
patristic  doctrine  of;  391. 
Paul's  doctrine  of;  264. 
Panlaa  doctrine  of,  127. 
Peter's  doctrine  of;  21S. 
psjrchologica]  argument  far,  44. 
recognition  of  frlouia  in,  5S7. 
Romanist  theory  of,  412^ 
Scandinavian  doctrine  oi;  87. 
Socinian  doctrine  o^  428. 
surmisings  in  faror  oC  40. 
triumph  of  Christianity  in  regard  Is, 

393. 
weighty  support  of  belief  in,  47. 
Future  state,  Ansximander's  opintons  o^  56. 

Arab  notions  of;  82. 

earliest  ilebrew  coaoeptfon  oi;  167- 

Esquimaux  views  of,  71. 

New  ZeaUuidera*  Ideaa  of;  69. 

oriijin  of  Indian   eerenoniss  tp- 
latingto,76w 

Pope's  notions  ot  56l 

skeptic's  doubts  fd,  66. 

Swedenborgian  viewa  oi;  434»  4». 


Gahs,  the  office  of  the  Persian,  173. 
Gsrcilaso  de  la  Vega's  account  of  FenniaB* 

teries,72. 
Garden  of  Eden,  speculations 
Gauls,  customs  of;  SI. 
Gehenna,  derivation  of  the  word,  337. 
locality  ot;  169. 
meaning  of  the  word,  327. 
term  as  used  by  Christ,  329. 
Genesis,  various  (^linions  with  regard  te  tks 

Book  0^22. 
Ghebera,  religion  of  the,  127. 
Ghosts,  fear  of  them  by  the  Afrteana,  9L 
Giles,  Henry,  quotation  from,  prefiMS^  iL 
Gilgnl,  single  transmigration,  d, 
Gipseys,  their  denial  of  a  future  lifia,  61&. 
Glory,  signification  of  word,  247, 27V. 
Gnostic  Chriitian%  Scripftars  of;  17ft. 
notions,  296. 

sects,  doctrines  hold  by,  40Ab 
God,  worship  of,  344. 
Goethe  on  the  immortality  of  the  aeal,  6S. 

his  death,  449. 
Goethe's  allusion  to  the  doctrine  ef 

heU,  586. 
Gotama,  life  of;  118. 

l^siAsMOQhf  taught  by,  U7. 
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QotUcbalk,  dcttth  of;  426. 

reference  to  wori^  8QT. 
Graves,  Hebrew,  166. 
CIray,  Mrs.,  Etruscan  sepvlcbra^  08. 
Greek  and  Egyptian  notions  compared,  101. 
Boman  doctrine  of  ftatnre  life,  176. 
popnlaee,  belief  of;  102. 
antbors  borrow  from  the  Persians,  138. 
aatbors,  deacription  of  creation  by  early, 

17«. 
Church,  doctrine  of;  257. 
personification  of  death,  18. 
philosophers,  tenets  held  by,  101. 
Groekj  and  Romans,  religious  ritual  at  fhnerals, 

103. 
Greeks,  their  riews  of  death,  100. 
Greenlanders*  elysium,  71. 
fireenlandera,  infknt  burials  among,  82. 
Oregt)ry  the  Great  established  scheme  of  purga* 

tory,  411. 
Griesboch's  translation  of  Jnde,  2AG. 
works  cited,  2S7,  241, 285. 
Grimm's  description  of  the  deril,  413. 

wurks  dtod,  01. 
Grotcfend  on  the  Book  of  Qenesis,  22. 

IIadfls,328. 

preralent  notion  reapecting,  176. 
use  and  meaning  of  the  word,  320. 
why  souls  were  banished  to,  177. 
Hagenbach,  424,  440,  630,  658. 
Ilalley,  on  gliosts  of  departed  quantities,  88. 
Ilalliwell,  woriui  oi;  quoted,  415,  423. 
flarmony,  true  salTStion  is  by,  600. 
Heathen,  their  lost  condition,  448. 
their  saiTabiUty,  601. 
writers  on  the  question  of  their  future 
fttate,  note.  562. 
Heaven,  meaning  of  word,  as  Chxiut  used  it, 

330,338. 
Heaven,  not  a  fixed  locality,  387. 
of  Jews  threefold,  260. 
original  destination  of  man,  263. 
Hebrew  conception  of  death,  18. 

state  of  the  dead,  261. 
graves,  166. 

location  of  heaven,  60L 
opinloa  of  life,  167. 
Scriptures,  antiquity  of,  22. 
Hebrews,  early   unacquainted  with  fVatnre  re- 
wards and  punishments,  167. 
Hebrews,  doctrine  oi  future  life  in  Epistle  to,  220. 
Epistle  to,  by  whom  written,  228. 
ol^ect  of,  280. 
flecker,  Epidemics  of  Middle  Ages,  417. 
Hedgi',  Rev.  Dr.,  quotation  fhnn,  0. 

translatioa  by,  484. 
Hegel,  q[ootation  from«  604. 
Heine,  on  snpenensual  teaching  of  Christian  art, 

802. 
Heine  an  apoatla  of  unbrtieving  sensoalism,  014. 
HaR  M  eomMml  by  nuiow  aatku^jtiL 
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HeU,  critical  history  of  Idea  of,  608. 

divisions  of;  according  to  Moslem  creed,  204. 

doctrine  o^  held  by  all  Christendom,  616. 
local,  not  taught  by  Christ,  327. 

locality  of;  100,  620. 

second  death,  260. 
Ueraditus,  saying  of;  471. 
Herder,  153. 

Dialogues  of,  484. 
his  view  of  the  Apocalypse,  268. 
Ilereaies  condemned  by  the  Fathers,  404. 
Heretics  excommunicated  by  Church  of  Roms^  668. 
Hcrmogenes,  views  of;  406. 
Uerodiai^s  aooount  of  apotheosiB,  472. 
Herodotus's  account  of  Egjrptiau  transmigration, 

VB. 

Hesiod,  illustration  of  sJae  of  universa  by,  106. 
Hierax,  doctrines  promulgated  by,  404. 
Hierc^ljrphic  rq;>resentations  of  the  soul,  00. 
Hilary,  222. 

of  Poktiers,  opinions  Ot,  257. 
Hindu,  ancient,  doctrine  of  future  lilb,  106. 

conception  of  heavens  and  hell%  106. 

personification  of  death,  86. 
Hindus,  sacred  books  o^  300. 
Ulnnom,  vale  o^  827, 380. 
Hispanlolians,  dysium  ot,  70. 
Hitchcock,  Rov.  Dr.,  on  the  resurrection,  604. 
Holy  of  Holies,  heaven  is  the  true,  235. 
Hopkins,  opinion  of  the  state  of  the  wicked,  641. 
House  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  440. 
Hudson,  Rev.  C  F.,  theory  advocated  by,  540. 
Iluidekoper,  on  Christ's  descent  into  Hades,  400. 
Human  race,  its  period  of  existence,  662. 
Humboldt,  opinion  adopted  by,  480. 

quotation  from,  600. 
Hume,  reasonings  o^  012. 
Huygens's  Cosmotheoros  dted,  004. 
Hnzv&resch,  ISO. 

Hydo,  on  religion  of  Modes  and  Persians,  128. 
Hypocrites,  Mohammedan  hell  for,  204. 

Ibbur,  plural  transmigration,  477. 
Idealist,  argument  oi;  630. 
Ignorance,  argument  from,  028. 
Immortality,  arguments  in  &vor  of  man's,  68. 

of  the  soul,  ocmtroversy  in  ragard 

to,  431. 
phenomena  supposed  to  be  illustra- 
tive of;  80. 
Index  Expurgatorius,  446. 
Indian  ceremonies  ralating  to  a  future  state, 

origin  of;  70. 
Indian  conception  of  death,  17. 
l^ends,  70. 

rites,  Browne's  aeooont  Ol,  70. 
Indians,  Wm.  Penn's  aooount  of;  78. 

similarity  of  funeral  rites  of;  74. 
Indulgnieee,  sale  of,  420. 
Initiation,  legend  o^  tii  Efj^^li(^ 
InquMtton,  horroct  q(C,  ^EU. 
InsotnatVodi^  thfeon  cCiVk 
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Interment  of  the  King  of  Weir,  00. 
Interpretation  of  the  words  of  Christ,  t46. 
Iranians,  religion  of,  127. 
Tfencns,  diflcaraion  of,  266. 

qnotation  from,  405. 

fitatomont  ol^  257. 
Inring's  Ck>lnnibn9,  citation  fhmi,  685. 
Islamites,  divisions  of^  197. 

Jacobl.  teaches  that  belief  Justifiably  transcends 

science,  638. 
Jacob's  dream  of  the  hearenly  ladder,  266. 
Jahn,  on  tiiu  lielicf  of  the  Ueltrews,  155. 
JarTes,  J.  J.,  his  History  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 

cited,  70,  476. 
Jean  Paul's  burlesque,  28. 
Jerome,  interpretation  by,  272. 

opinion  of  the  death  of  Christ,  227. 
Jesus,  as  described  in  Revelation,  255. 

descent  of^  into  under-world,  reasons  for, 

222. 
mission  of,  not  appreciated  by  the  Jews, 

219. 
name  given  to,  by  Northmen,  88. 
prophcHit'd  his  own  resurrection,  353. 
Jew,  the  Wandering,  34. 

Jewish  belief  in  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  109. 
Cabbala,  271. 

notions,  resemblance  ol^  to  those  of  Per- 
sians. 173. 
phraseology,  how  used  by  Christ,  317. 
prophets,  poetical  style  of,  316. 
sects  at  the  time  of  Christ,  162. 
tradition  concerning  the  Advent  of  Me«> 

siah,  312. 
tradition  relating  to  resurrection,  501. 
Jews  adopted  the  doctrine  of  resurrection,  140. 
ancient^  did  not  believe  In  future  rewards, 

Ac,  328. 
and  Gentiles,  Judgmeot  of.  171. 
bigotry  of,  171. 

borrowed  from  Persian  theolc^fy,  182. 
Christians,  and  Persians,  similar  points  of 

belief  with,  173. 
conduct  of,  in  regard  to  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion, 862. 
expectation  of,  in  regard  to  Messiah,  219. 
influence  of,  over  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  219. 
looked  for  a  reMurrection  of  the  dead,  170. 
opinions  of,  how  and  when  acquired,  151. 
some  believed  in  transmigration  of  eonls, 

218. 
writings  of,  treat  of  metempsychosis,  477. 
Jocelyn,  quotation  from,  506. 
John  and  Philo,  expressions  of,  compared,  300. 
John's  belief  in  an  evil  being,  804. 
conception  of  God,  297. 
doctrine  of  a  ftature  life,  2296. 
John  the  Baptist's  preaching,  bnrden  of,  396. 
Jonathan  ben  Uz:de\,  Targum  of,  3r28. 
Jotephus's  account  of  the  temple,  ^SS. 
JcMephus,  doom  of  the  ^rk)L«d  %coot^ii%V>,^aft. 


Josepbos,  testfrnony  o^  148. 

works  o%  died,  194. 
Judaism  in  the  apostolic  age,  166. 
Judgment  of  the  Jews  aad  Gentilci,  171. 
Julian,  oration  of  EmpercH*,  470. 
Justin  Martyr,  gives  a  paanage  in  Jeremiah,  356. 
on  the  resomactioD,  402. 

Kamtschadalea,  elysium  oi^  70. 

Kane,  Dr.,  argument  drawn  from  th*  death  *A, 

602. 
Kant's  demonstration  of  eternal  lifis.  60. 
Keyser  on  the  Religion  of  Korthmeo,  90. 
Khiser,  story  o^  the  Wandering  Jew  of  tlio  East. 

213. 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  meaning  of  the  tenn,  332. 

335. 
Kingsborongh's  AntiqnltieB  of  Mexico  dted,47lLa 
King.  Rev.  T.  S.,  quotation  from,  662. 
Klopstock,  Imcription  on  tomb  of^  Z4A. 
Knapp  on  the  Aiture  state  of  the  heatfaei^  562. 
Kosmoe,  Scandinavian,  BndAM;  Arabian,  Syrian, 

592,593. 

Lactantius,  opioiOMi  c€^  267. 

noiloDs  of  the  leemrectiop,  200L 
Lamb,  Cbaiies,  confession  ot,  641. 

quotation  frtwa,  210. 
Lampada  traduniy  theory  of  future  USo,  640. 
Lange,  theory  of  sours  destination,  61. 

on  the  resurrectioo,  607. 
Lapland  fisherman,  intermrat  ot,  70. 
Lard  nor,  works  of,  quoted,  406, 609. 
Lares,  signification  ot,  IW. 
Larvee.  signification  oi;  193. 
La?ater,  exprenion  of  his  yeaming  benevoknxv, 

537. 
Legends,  curious  Indian,  79. 
Leibuits,  doctrine  of  eternal  moDada»  36. 
view  of  the  origin  of  souls,  12. 
Leland's  work  on  IXvine  Revelation  characteriicdL 

451. 
Lemuree,  significatloa  of,  198. 
Leroux,  a  believer  in  transmigration,  483. 
**  Liberal  Christians,"  doctrines  held  by,  564. 
Liebig,  .\nimal  Chemistry,  referred  tc^  604. 
Ufe,  Bich&t's  definitk>n  of;  20. 

Herl>ert  Spencer'a  definition  o^  21. 

signlficatton  <rf;  873. 
Light  and  darknaaa,  origin  and  meaniag  of  tbs 

terms,  311. 
Lightibot,  164^  167, 168, 100,  U0»  227. 
Lly warch,  elegiee  of;  84. 

Lobeck,  reference  to  his  Aglaophamna,  408, 461- 
Local  fiite  of  man  in  the  aatrononUe  uniwne, 

579. 
Locke's  controversy  with  the  Biahop  of  Woneftff, 

495. 
Locke's  remark  to  Stillingfleei.  SOI. 
Loi;os<doctrine,  w^ben  developed,  280. 
\  \ii3Ca%.  ^-x^voaXSvXA.  <«C.  297. 
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Longfellow,  dMcription  of  IndUn  flinentl  rltM, 

76. 
Love,  ChrUtopher,  luktefal  aayiBg  olt,  514. 
Lovering,  Prot,  theory  of  molecular  qMioes,  MO. 
LOckfitCiUtioDS  from,  174, 260, 253^  25ft,  296. 
LocrelfaMi^  idraa  of  me/tanpajthada,  494. 
Luis  de  Qni—ihi,  ncmon  o^  on  Chi1st*i  descent 

into  heU,  422. 
Lutheran  doctrines,  427. 
Los,  Jewish  notion  coooeming  tka  boM^  172. 

Maccabees,  Second,  date  of  Book  o(  160. 
Machines  of  torture  used  during  Middle  Ages,  425. 
Mackay,  CSharles,  poem  on  site  of  beaTen,  608. 
Macrobins,  account  of  Etruscan  sacrifices,  06. 
conunentaty  oi^  196. 
saying  of^  471. 
MAdhaTa  sect,  belief  of,  118. 
Magianism,  date  oi^  174. 
Magian  theology,  138. 
Magi,  belief  oi;  143. 

doctrine  o^  according  to  Theopompus,  142. 
taught  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  130. 
Malebmnche.  doctrines  of,  13, 36,  631. 
Mamertios  Claudianns,  treatise  by,  633. 
Manichranism,  whence  derived,  175. 
Manidueans,  doctrines  taoght  by,  7,  500. 

ideas  of  metempsychvwiH,  477. 
theological  system  of,  405. 
Mapes,  Walter,  poems  by,  dted,  601. 
Maricopas,  belief  of;  475. 
Marroontd  on  the  future  state  of  the  heathen, 

562. 
Maronites,  their  purchase  of  land  in  heaven,  200. 
Martineau^s  exposition  of  the  Lrogiie  doctrine,  200. 

works  referred  to,  2J0,  278, 623. 
Martlneau,  quotation  from,  539. 
Martyrdom  a  demonstration  of  immortality,  613. 
MasH,  celebration  otj  556. 

Massillon,  on  the  small  number  of  the  saved,  440. 
his  singular  and  pernicious  st^thiittry, 
656. 
Materialism,  mistake  of.  629. 

scUfUtiflc  argument  from,  625. 
Materialists,  arguments  of  GUCk 

doctrini>s  of,  106. 
Maurice,  on  "eternal**  punishment,  462. 
Maximus  Tyrius,  Dissertations  of,  104. 
Means  and  ends,  thuse  of  Ucd  couisentaneoas,  649. 
Medise%-al  pnrkNl  witchcraft  in,  417. 
Mehiers's  works  died.  70.  77,  80, 128, 102. 
Melanrthon's  view  of  Christ's  de«ccnt  to  hell,  410. 
Memory,  iU  powers,  C28. 
Meropes,  curious  speculations  of;  215. 
MMsiah,  Bias  expectsd  as  the  forerunner  oC  160. 
expectation  of  Jews  in  regard  to,  210. 
Jewish  belief  in  the  coming  of,  100. 
predictions  in  Old  Testament  concern- 
ing, 368. 
prophecy  oonoemlBg,  in  Boak  of  Duniel, 
1401 
Masaiaale  AKrteCasy  JbowlMiiK  ap,  ai&. 


Meti^horical  language  of  Christ,  82&. 
Metempsychosis,  85, 475. 

as  taught  by  Babblns,  477. 
doctrine   o^  held   by  TarioM 

nations,  47& 
doctrine  of,  of  anoieBt  date,  190. 
foundation  of  belief  in,  476. 
theory  of;  08. 
Mexican  notions  of  a  future  liib,  72. 
Michelet,  J,,  account  of  two  popular  fi»tivali^ 

421. 
Michelet,  quotations  from,  407, 416. 

reference  to  works,  414. 
Microsoopfo  revelations,  608. 
Migration  of  souls,  64. 
Millennium  looked  for  by  the  Christian  Fathers, 

403. 
Millennium  not  taught  by  Paul,  287. 

refierred  to  In  the  Apocalypse,  260. 
Milman,  opinion  o^  on  date  of  Gospels,  848. 
Mllnes,  Richard  Monckton,  quotations  Arom,  127. 

661. 
Milton,  his  picture  of  death,  10. 

influence  of  his  "Paradise  Lost**  on  popiK 

lar  faith,  500. 
quoted  on  saintly  apotheosis,  471. 
Mind  and  matter,  their  diOerence,  600,  619. 
Miral>eau,  death  of;  37. 
Miracle-plays,  421. 

Miracles  of  Christ,  proofb  deduced  fhMn,  338. 
Mischna,  173. 

Mi»Kinn  of  Christ  considered,  231. 
Mithra,  Mysteries  of,  457, 468. 
Mohammedan   doctrine  of  bodily  resurrection, 

403. 
Mohammedan  doctrine  of  fUture  life,  107. 
faith,  cardinal  point  o^  108. 

tenets  of,  107. 
tradition,  500. 
Mohammedanism,  extent  and  power  oC  107. 
Mohammedans,  doctrine  of  salvation  taught  by, 

564. 
3Iohammedans,  numerous  sects  among,  108. 
Moliammed,  religion  of,  182. 
Mohammed's  Pond,  204. 
3Ioloch,  description  of  the  idol,  327. 
Monkish  frauds,  Schoolcraft's  account  of;  72. 
Morality  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  lifb,  616. 
More,  Henry,  quotations  fh>m,  431,  447. 

satire  by,  66. 
MotMic  sacrifices,  were  they  typical?  361. 
MoseH  died  out  of  the  Holy  Land,  reasons  why, 

171. 
Mose«  ignorant  of  doctrine  of  resurrection,  151. 
Mosbeim,  quoUtions  from,  362,  405, 411, 418. 
Motozallites,  sect  of,  200. 
Mysteries,  celebration  of,  in  Egypt,  468. 
Influence  of,  468. 
nature  oC  considered,  460. 
of  Vitzllpuli\l,4A\. 
tUA  caused  >>:(,  ifift. 
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MynteriM,  testimony  of  the  Fathers  concerning, 

451. 
Mystery  exhibited  at  Lisbon,  423. 

meaning  of  the  word,  279. 
Mystics,  faith  of  the  (Oriental,  127. 

belief  of  the  Greek,  in  a  fntnrc  life,  192. 
M\  tlis,  origin  of  numerons,  206. 
relating  to  heroes,  214. 

N&gas^na's  opinion  of  Nirw&no,  124. 
r.R^i'lfra,  the  myth  of  the  ship,  210, 
>;iiture,  chinges  of,  typified,  454. 

full  of  riUlity.  55. 
Keunder,  -JTW,  206. 

exposition  by,  240. 
ol)jections  of,  .305. 
writings  referred  to,  403,  416. 
Neander's  exposition  of  doctrine  of  John,  306. 
illustration  of  original  sin,  11. 
Interpretation  of  PanI,  268,  290. 
Necromanry  believed  in  by  Greeks  and  Romans, 

193. 
Nei-u,  represented  as  the   Beast  in   Revelation, 

2.V1. 
Newman.  Juhn   Henry,  <iuotation  from,  on  the 

fate  of  the  damned,  h^9. 
Newton,   Sir    Isaac,  on    the    compressibility  of 

matter,  601. 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac  on  the  organs  of  sense,  629. 
New  Zealanders*  ideas  concerning  the  I'leiades,  60. 

of  a  future  state,  69 
New  Zealand  priests,  incantations  of.  77. 
Norse  conception  of  death,  19. 

mj'thology,  69. 
North   American    tril}os,  lK>lief  of,  in  a  future 

state,  73. 
Northmen,  belief  of,  82. 

religion  of.  how  modified,  87. 
Norton,  Andrews,  opinions  of,  296,  653. 
Norton's  explanation  of  the  word  liOgos,  298. 

*•  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels."  referred 

to,  471. 
proofs  concerning  Epistle  to  Hebrews, 

229. 
views  respecting  second  advent,  321. 
Novatian,  writings  of,  alluded  to,  401. 
Noyes,  O.  R.,  translation  by,  296. 
N  Uruberger  on  the  doctrine  of  migpmtion,  61. 

01ir>  's  researches  in  Oriental  doctrines  of  a  future 

life,  123. 
TehlenschlKger's  poem  on  Gods  of  the  North,  88. 
i  ersted's  Essay  referred  to,  603. 
Cjlb ways'  ideas  of  elyslum,  74. 
Cken  on  the  origin  of  man,  552. 
Ononda;;as,  funeral  rltea  of,  74. 
fral  Law,  173. 
OrcHs,  mouth  of,  193. 
Organic  life,  conditions  o^  14. 
Or/en  tal  apologue  on  rescue  of  t\\o  damucd,  537. 
Orientals  in  love  wltl^  dou\\\,  VR. 
Orieotal  Society,  Jour.of  Aii\w\c«a,\<»,Vl^A^ 


Ori^en,  t^'xt  in  Epistle  to  Hebrews  expUIoed  by, 

233. 
Origen's  exposition  of  Panra  writlfigs,  270. 
theology,  peculiar  fieatares  g€,  306. 
Original  sin,  doctrine  of,  considered,  551. 

explained,  11. 
Orinoco  Indians,  belief  of;  212. 
Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  the  Prindplei  of  Qood 

and  Evil,  133. 
Orrauzd,  law  of,  136. 
Oflsian,  quotationi  from  poema  ascribed  to,  80, 81. 

Pagan  errors,  174. 

Paget,  on  asoimllation  of  sentatioiui  in  the  brain, 

629. 
Palingenesis,  498. 

I^nsotius,  disbelief  in  a  f^itore  life,  192. 
Panspermismus,  12. 
Papias,  tradition  delivered  by,  403. 
Papuans,  rites  ot,  79. 
Papyrus  rolls,  uses  of,  in  Egyptian  mnmmiea, 

102. 
Parable  of  the  Sower,  343. 
Paradise  and  Heaven,  distinctiaii  between,  401. 
location  oC  by  varions  nations,  584, 591. 
Parsee  belief  in,  137. 
Parker,  James,  on  pre-existence  of  souls,  4S. 
Parker,  Theodore,  50,  655. 
Parsees,  how  they  dispose  of  tb^  dead,  142. 

religion  of,  127. 
Parsons,  T.  W.,  translation  of  Dante  qnoted,  587. 

lines  of,  quoted,  4S1. 
Passaglia  on  the  Literality  of  Hell  Fire,  589. 
Patagonlan  belief,  79. 

Patrick,  dialogue  between  Saint,  and  Ossian,  211. 
Paul,  career  of,  860. 

doctrines  imputed  to,  287. 
doctrine  of  a  fixture  Ilfb,  261. 
doctrines  of,  considered,  268. 
taught  by,  159. 
Paul,  epistles  of,  do  not  intimate  a  mfUannlmB, 


287. 
Paul,  extant  writings  of;  fhigmentary,  284. 

exultation  of;  at  the  thought  of  second 

advent,  270. 
not  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Hebrews, 

229. 
the  word  "justify"  as  used  by,  288. 
PauPs  conception  of  scheme  of  salvation,  283. 

views  of  external  fbrms  of  Jewish  law,  277. 

resurrection,  287. 
views  when  he  became  a  Christian,  288. 
Penn's,  account  of  the  Indians  nsed  by  ^ope^  73. 
Persian  doctrine  of  a  future  lifb,  127. 

theolog)',  correct  epitome  of,  140. 

Jews  borrowed  ttotn,  132. 
resemblance  o^  to  ^^'yiimf  of 
other  religions,  172. 
Peruvians,  embalming  known  to,  99. 

their  ideas  of  heO,  71. 
'V«'\«t,t2v\B.W  c!l,  c^sofl&iAt^d,  229. 
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Peter,  language  of;  explained,  222. 

Seoond  Eptotle  oi;  eonaiderod,  2IA, 
■peech  of,  before  the  Jewish  Coancil,  228. 
toachingB  of;  226. 
Peyrere,  Father,  2ft. 
Pbariaaical  doctrinea  held  by  iome  Christians, 

34ft. 
Pharisaical  doetrfnee  of  the  resnrrectioa,  491. 
Pharlf aiam,  origin  of,  174. 
Pharisees,  belief  oi;  163. 
Philo  designate  s  the  place  of  hearen.  23ft. 
Epistle  to  Hebrews  ascribed  to,  229. 
JndsBiis,  accoant  of  the  Saviour,  338. 

opinion  of  the  account  of  Eden, 
Ac,  25. 
sappoaca  Adam  superior  to  all  the  race,  27. 
synopsis  of  the  views  ot,  100. 
PhUo's  ooac«i)tion  of  Qod  and  Logos,  297. 

description  of  the  Logos,  800. 
Philostratus,  on  appearance  of  ghost  of  Apollo- 

nlus,193. 
Physiological  argument  in  iiivor  of  belief  in  a 

future  lilb,  40. 
Pigott's  Scandinavian  Mythology  cited,  89,  90, 

ft9ft. 
Pindar,  views  of,  on  Aiture  life,  182. 
Plato,  argument  of,  considered,  621. 
believed  in  trsnsmigration,  188. 
doctrines  of,  18ft. 
thought  of,  212. 
Platonic  year,  187. 
Platonists,  doctrines  of  the,  196. 

their  location  of  infernal  regions,  ft90. 
Piatt  ner,  his  hypothesis  of  inner  body,  634. 
Pleindea,  New  Zealanders*  ideas  concerning,  69. 
Pliny,  his  opinion  of  death,  196. 
Plotinus,  doctrine  of,  116. 

quotation  from,  190, 380,  390. 
saying  of,  182. 
Plutareh,  dUtion  from,  471,  612. 

Egyptian  belief  according  to,  99. 
esHsy  on  the  Moon,  212, 690. 
remarks  of,  on  embalming*  98. 
Folygnotus.  picture  of  inf^iial  world  by,  198. 
Pomponlus  Mela  on  the  customs  of  the  Ghiuls,  81. 
Ponce  de  Loon,  his  search  after  fountain  of  youth, 

213. 
Popery  and  Psganism,  conformity  between,  406. 
PortiuncuLa,  pilgrimage  to,  417. 
Powell  on  Untty  or  Plurality  of  Worlds,  606. 
Preadamite  race,  2ft. 
Predestination,  doctrine  of;  196, 644. 
Prescott's  account  of  belief  of  the  Peruvians,  71. 

Mexican  interments,  73. 
Priestley*s  views  of  the  resurrection,  603. 
Prometheus,  myth  of;  ooosidersd,  10. 
Psyrhological  argument  in  &vw  of  a  ftatnrs  lilb, 

44. 
PiychiifMUinydiian%  60, 4SL 
Punishment,  endless,  not  taught  by  Jesns^  627. 
etermd,  theory  o<  ounslOarvd,  64:2. 
PiugUorj,  meoooat  o^  bjr  Btdt^  4X1, 


Purgatory,  as  understood  by  early  Christians,  40L 
doctrine  of;  404. 

known  to  the  Jews,  410. 
feast-day  of;  kept  by  Romish  Churok, 

410. 
Pagan  belief  in  doctrine  oi;  409. 
prevalence  and  progress  of  doctrine 

of,  409. 
Romish  doctrine  of,  187« 
scheme     ct,    established     by    Popt 
Gregory,  411. 
Pythagoras,  explsnatkm  of  an  earthquake  by, 

193. 
Pythagoras  taught  doctrine  of  transmigration, 

488. 
Pythagoreans,  custom  of;  374. 

Quarrel  between  Paul  and  Barnabas,  890. 
Queen,  immortal  longings  of  Kgypt^s  dying,  661. 
Qoenstedt  denies  any  intermediate  state  of  souls, 

note,  499. 
Questions  asked  Jesna  by  the  Saddnceeii,  160. 

Rabbi  Chebl>o*s  reasons  for  interment  In  the  II<^ 

Land,  170. 
Rabbi  Jeremiads  request  for  his  burial,  170. 
Rabbi  Jochanan,  dying  words  of;  167. 
Rabbin,  reasoning  of  a,  499. 
Rabbinical  adherence  to  Pharisaical  ritual,  168i. 
eomparisoos,  234. 
doctrine  of  future  lifs,  166, 166. 
Ideas  of  metempsychosis,  477. 
interpretations,  353. 
narrative,  171. 
writings,  104. 
Rabbinism  of  tiamaliel,  817. 
Uacovian  catechism  burned,  446. 
Radbod  ref^ues  baptism,  642. 
Rammohun  Roy,  114. 
Rationalism,  437. 

RawUnson,  theory  promulgated  by,  141. 
Reabsorption,  arguments  in  &vor  o^  66. 

prevalent  opinion  in  India,  66. 
theory  ot  66. 
Recognition  of  friends  believed  by  Hebrews,  669. 

implied  in  New  Testament, 

678. 
in  fhture  life,  667. 
tani^t  by  Jesus,  674. 
recapitulation     of    argQ> 
nient,676. 
Recurrence,  theory  of,  62. 
Redemption  as  taught  by  the  Fathers,  399. 

by  Blood  of  Christ,  meaning  of;  267. 
by  death  of  Christ,  explained,  224. 
different  explanations  of;  364. 
doctrine  of;  as  taught  by  John,  310. 
New  Testament  doctrine  ot,  226. 
theory  of,  coni^'9AV«\«  VA. 
Reformation.  Gonaequnseea  <A,  4SR . 
RdatUmahlp  of  tntaro  Vtte  >iiVCkk  \Xva  vMasoX* V^ 
RebabUttalkn  oC  th*  VMtfMu  «V4««bV 
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ReligiooB  ritoal  at  fiincrels  among  the  Qreeka 

and  Romans,  193. 
Repbalm,  etymology  of  the  word,  1&3. 
Rcrarrection  according  to  ruol,  298. 

Angiwtine's  opinion  o^  492. 
aim  of  Chriif  8,  809. 
Burnet's  riewa  regarding,  506. 
Chrysoetom's  writings  on,  492. 
doctrine  of^  00. 

adopted  by  the   Jews, 

140. 
teoght  by  the  Magi,  139. 
the  Moslem  creed,  201. 
whence  dprired,  320. 
element   of  the  Arestan    religion, 

141. 
historic  argument  for,  361. 
ideas  of  nations  in  regard  to,  210. 
Justin  Martyr  on,  492. 
moral  symbolic  application  of,  865. 
Moses  ignorant  of  doctrine  of,  151. 
New  Testament  teachings  concern- 
ing, 496. 
of  Chiist,  226,  346,  358,  369. 

logical  significance  oC  367. 
our  belief  in  the  fleshly, 

370. 
proof  oC  852. 
the  dead,  158. 

expected  by  the  Jews, 

170. 
tc^  phrases    used    by 
Christ,  324. 
the  flesh,  488. 
Paul's  views  o^  287. 
PeruTian  belief  in,  72. 
Pharisaical  doctrfue,  4161. 
TertuUian's  work  on,  492. 
where  expected  to  take  place,  172. 
Rastorationists,  belief  of,  564. 
RetributiYe  life  after  death  not  Uugbt  in  Old 

Testament,  15L 
Rerelation,  characteristics  of  Book  of,  253. 
Richter,  J.  P.,  Tision  of  annihilation,  659. 

can  ephemera  haTe  a  moral  law? 

656. 
faith  in  immortality  not   selfish, 
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PREFACE. 


The  present  bibliography  was  commenoed  more  than  three  years 
ago.  Though  the  principal  part  of  my  time  was  then  occupied,  as  it 
has  been  since,  by  other  engagements,  I  supposed  that  the  work  might 
be  finished  in  three  or  four  months.  The  delay  has  been  caused  in 
part  by  circumstances  merely  personal,  but  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  the 
researches  necessary  to  render  the  catalogue  even  tolerably  complete 
and  accurate  were  far  more  extensive  than  I  had  anticipated. 

In  deciding  upon  the  form  of  the  bibliography,  I  could  not  hesitate 
to  prefer  a  classed  catalogue,  with  the  titles  in  each  section  arranged 
chronologicaUy.  The  literature  embraced  in  it  relates  to  so  great  a  variety 
of  interesting  topics,  that  the  advantage  of  a  suitable  classification  is 
manifest.  The  chronological  arrangement  in  each  class,  by  bringing 
together  the  publications  which  belong  to  particular  controversies  and 
to  particular  periods,  must  greatly  facilitate  historical  investigation. 
Such  a  catalogue  is  in  itself  almost  a  history ;  it  is,  at  least,  an  hick 
torical  chart. 

Classed  catalogues  must  indeed  be  very  imperfect,  and  their  use  is 
attended  with  some  inconveniences.  But  their  principal  defects  may 
be  supplied  by  alphabetical  indexes  of  authors  and  subjects. 

In  the  present  catalogue,  the  titles  under  most  of  the  important 
heads  are  divided  into  two  series, — works  devoted  to  the  history  of  opi- 
nions on  a  particular  subject  being  separated  from  those  which  treat  of 
the  subject  itself.  In  each  series,  the  chronological  place  of  a  title 
is  determined  by  the  date  of  the  first  edition  of  the  book,  when 
known,  except  in  the  case  of  authors  who  flourished  before  the  inven- 
tion of  printing. 

The  scheme  of  classification  is  exhibited  at  the  end  of  the  Preface. 
Further  explanations  will  be  found  under  several  of  the  subdivisions 
in  the  body  of  the  work. 

The  subjects  embraced  in  the  bibliography — the  Nature,  Origin,  and 
Destiny  of  the  Soul — belong  partly  to  philosophy,  and  ^«Lt\,Vj  Vi  t^\- 
gion.    They  are  Accor^nglj  discussed,  not  only  in  t\ie  «p^e\«\  Vt^aMvaft^ 
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relating  to  them,  but  in  general  works  on  metaphysics,  on  natural 
religion,  on  Christian  doctrines,  and  on  various  religions  and  supersti- 
tions. The  question  of  materialism,  and  the  distinction  between  the 
liuman  and  the  brute  mind,  are  also  treated  of  by  writers  on  physio- 
logy and  natural  history.  To  include  in  the  catalogue  all  these  general 
works  was  of  course  impracticable,  but  many  of  the  more  important 
have  been  noticed.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  that  part  of  the 
bibliography  which  related  to  the  opinions  concerning  the  soul  and  its 
destiny  which  have  prevailed  among  heathen  nations.  Here,  the  titl« 
of  a  large  number  of  works  have  been  inserted  which  are  of  interest 
as  illustrating  not  only  the  special  subjects  of  the  catalogue,  but  the 
history  of  religion  in  general,  in  its  various  forms.  That  works  on  the 
•Hindu  philosophy  and  religion  have  been  given  with  a  good  degree 
.of  fulness  will  not  excite  surprise,  since  the  doctrine  of  transmigration 
lies  at  the  centre  of  both  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism.  The  books  held 
sacred  by  the  followers  of  Confucius,  on  the  other  hand,  contain  very 
little  concerning  the  future  life,  a  subject  on  which  that  philosopher 
discouraged  incjuiry  ;  but,  for  the  convenience  of  the  student  who  may 
wish  at  least  to  verify  that  remarkable  fact,  it  appeared  desirable  to 
include  them  in  the  catalogue. 

'  As  to  special  treatises  on  the  subjects  of  the  bibliography,  written  in 
Greek  or  Latin,  or  in  the  principal  languages  of  Europe  (except  those 
of  the  Slavic  family),  I  have  intended  to  admit  the  titles  of  all  of  any 
importance  which  have  fallen  under  my  notice,  or  which  I  have  found 
well  described.  This  remark,  however,  does  not  apply  to  a  few  classes 
of  works  only  incidentally  connected  with  the  proper  subjects  of  the 
catalogue, — as  those  on  Death,  the  Descent  of  Christ  to  Hades,  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ,  and  Modern  "Spiritualism," — under  which 
heads  merely  a  selection  of  titles  is  professedly  given.  Single  sermons 
have  been  for  the  most  part  omitted,  unless  the  production  of  eminent 
writers,  or  belonging  to  a  controversy,  or  remarkable  for  some  pecu- 
liarity ;  and  I  have  passed  by  a  few  other  unpromising  pamphlets. 
As  to  Oriental  works,  I  have  for  the  most  part  contented  myself  with 
noticing  the  best  translations. 

While  some  may  regret  that  a  single  pamphlet  has  been  neglected, 
others,  probably,  will  complain  of  excess.  What  is  the  use,  it  may  be 
asked,  of  collecting  the  titles  of  so  many  old,  obsolete  books?  I 
answer,  the  study  of  fossil  remains  in  theological  and  metaphysical 
literature  is  us  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  philosopher  as  palaf^ 
ontology  is  to  the  naturalist.  In  pursuing  his  researches  in  this  field 
one  may,  indeed,  disinter  strange  monsters ;  but  these  representatives 
of  tribes  now  extinct  doubtless  filled  their  place  in  the  economy  of  Provi- 
dence, and  were  suited  to  the  times  in  which  they  appeared,  as  truly  as 
the  geological  saurians.  We  marvel  at  the  follies  and  superstitions  of  the 
past ;  but  when  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  the  nineteenth  century 
iiave  become  petrifted,  poaletW,^  txxvj  \^^t^  ^QTCkA  of  their  phenomena 
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with  equal  wonder.  I  have  therefore  aimed  to  give  a  full  exhibition 
of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  without  partiality  towards  the  old  or 
the  new.  The  catalogue  accompanies  o. '* History  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
Future  Life." 

In  collecting  materials  for  the  bibliography,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
take  a  mtyority  of  the  titles  at  second-hand.  Deeming  it,  however, 
of  great  importance  to  give  as  many  as  possible  from  actual  inspection, 
I  have  explored  for  this  purpose,  as  thoroughly  as  circumstances  would 
jiermit,  the  Libraries,  of  Harvard  College  and  the  Divinity  School  at 
Cambridge,  the  Boston  Public  Library  and  the  Library  of  the  Boston 
Athenneum,  containing  collectively  about  290,000  volumes,  together 
with  the  smaller  but  valuable  Libraries  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  the  XJniversalist  Historical  Society,  and  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  A  number  of  days  spent  at  the 
Astor  Library  in  New  York,  which  now  possesses  about  120,000  volumes, 
including  far  the  richest  bibliographical  collection  in  this  country, 
afforded  me  the  means  of  adding  considerably  to  the  fulness  and  accu- 
racy of  the  work.  I  am  also  much  indebted  to  several  gentlemen  for 
the  free  use  of  their  valuable  private  libraries,  particularly  to  the  Rev. 
CoN'VERS  Francis,  D.D.,  of  Cambridge,  in  whose  remarkable  collection  of 
curious,  rare,  and  valuable  books  I  found  many  works  relating  to  the 
subjects  of  the  catalogue  not  contained  in  the  public  libraries  mentioned 
above.  During  a  recent  visit  to  New  York,  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  William 
GowANs,  antiquarian  bookseller  and  publisher,  allowed  mo  to  examine 
his  interesting  collection  of  works  relating  to  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  a  subject  which  he  has  for  many  years  made  a  specialty.  I  was 
thus  enabled  to  give  from  personal  inspection  the  titles  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  books  before  taken  at  second-hand,  and  of  a  few  which 
were  new  to  me.  For  the  convenience  of  some,  at  least,  who  may  use 
this  work,  I  have  placed  the  letter  H.  after  the  titles  of  such  books 
in  the  catalogue  as  are  found  in  the  Library  of  Harvard  College ;  and 
similar  abbreviations  (explained  at  the  end  of  the  Preface)  are  used  to 
denote  other  libraries  in  which  I  have  met  with  certain  books.  The 
abbreviations  BL.  and  BM.  are  also  occasionally  added  to  the  titles 
of  works  which  I  have  noticed  in  the  printed  Catalogues  of  the 
Bodleian  Librarv  at  Oxford  and  of  the  British  Museum. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigations  referred  to,  I  have  examined  a  large 
number  of  periodical  pubHcationSy  both  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  titles, 
and  of  enriching  the  bibliography  by  references  to  reviews  of  books 
and  to  important  original  articles  relating  to  its  subjects.  Among  the 
publications  of  this  class  which  have  been  consulted  with  advantage, 
though  of  some  only  imperfect  sets  were  at  hand,  are  the  Journal  des 
Savants  (1665-1750,  and  1816-61  only),  the  Acte  ^rM(/iton/m  (1682-1776), 
the  History  of  the  Works  of  the  Learned  (1699-1710,  and  1739-41  only),  the 
NovelU  Letterarie  di  Ftrenze  (1740-70),  the  MonXhly  Bevicu)  ^Vl \W^V^Y>iXx'5^ 
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OoUingische  ^clchrte  Anzeigen  (1753-1860),  the  Jena  Allgemane 
Zeitung  (1785-1805  only),  Gersdorfs  Ldpziger  ReperUmum  ( 1843-60).  the 
Eclectic  Hcview  (1805-61),  the  Foreign  Quartcrfy  Iteview  (1827-46),  the  Wc^ 
minster  Review  (1824-61),  the  BrUish  Quarterly  Review  (1844-61).  the  Revvi 
des  Deux  Mondes  (1820-61),  the  Christian  Examiner  (1824-61),  the  BibMt 
Repertory  •and  Princeton  Review  (1825-61),  the  American  Biblical  Repository 
(1831-50),  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (1844-^1),  the  New  EngUmder  (1843-61), 
the  (Baptist)  Christian  Review  (1836-61),  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Revic* 
(1848-61  only),  the  Universalist  Quarterly  (1844-61),  the  Church  Reivv 
(1848-61),  the  Presbyterian  Quarterly  Review  (1853-61),  Kitto's  and  Bur- 
gess's  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  (1848-55  only),  the  Berlin  JaMueher/ur 
wissenschaftliche  Kritik  (1827-46),  Fichte's  Zeitschn/i /ur  PhUawpkie  (1837- 
61),  Kraft's  and  Ernesti's  Ncue  Theologische  Bibliothel:  (174<M>9  only), 
Eichhorn's  Allganeine  Bibliothek  (1787-1801),  the  Theologische  Studien  wd 
Kritikcn  (1828-61),  Illgen's  and  Niedner's  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Migiansehe  Tkeo- 
iogie  (1832-61),  the  Tuhingcr  Zeitschrift  (1828-40),  Zeller  and  Baur's  2!^ 
logische  Jahrbucher  (1842-57),  the  Journal  Asiatique  (1822-61),  the  Jotamal 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  (1834-61),  the  Chinese  Repositrmi 
(1832-51),  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  (1844-61),  the  Zeil- 
schri/l  iler  deutschen  morgenliindischen  Gcsellsehaft  (1847-61),  and  many  others 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate. 

The  publications  of  various  Academies  and  learned  Societies^  as  the 
French  Institute,  the  Academies  at  Berlin,  Gdttlngen,  Munich,  and  St. 
Petersburg,  the  Royal  Asijitic  Society,  and  others,  have  also  been  exa- 
mined, and  have  furnished  important  articles  illustrating  several  topics 
embraced  in  the  bibliography. 

The  principal  bibliographical  works  which  treat  the  subjects  of  the 
present  catalogue  with  much  fulness  are  those  of  Fabriciua,  Herrich, 
Bretschneider,  and  Grilsse,  the  titles  of  which  may  be  8een  at  the 
beginning  of  Class  III.  Of  these,  Grfisse*s  Bibliotheca  Psychological  pub- 
lished in  1845,  is  the  most  recent  and  the  most  copious.  I  hoped  to 
find  this  work  tolerably  complete  for  the  literature  down  to  that  date; 
but  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  whole  field  must  be  explored 
anew.  This  is  not  said  in  disparagement  of  that  distinguished  biblio- 
grapher, to  whom  I  gratefully  acknowledge  my  indebtedness.  He  has 
been  occupied  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  with  far  more  important 
labors,  such  as  his  Ijchrbuch  einer  allgemeinen  Literdrgeschiehtej  and  the 
Trcsor  des  litres  rares  ct  prccieuXy  —  gigantic  monuments  of  (jrerman  learn- 
ing and  industry.  The  preparation  of  his  Bibliotheca  Psychohgica  he 
would  doubtless  call  a  mere  diversion. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  some  of  the  other 
authorities  on  which  I  have  relied  for  information  concerning  books 
not  personally  examined  may  be  properly  referred  to.  But  it  is  diflS- 
cult  to  determine  where  to  begin  and  where  to  end.  I  must  pass  over 
the  general  bibViogTapVi\e&,  U\«  ^Norks  on  rare  and  curious  booka,  those 
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on  anonymous  and  pseudonymoua  publications  and  on  early  printed 
books,  the  histories  of  literature,  general  and  special,  and  numerous 
biographical  dictionaries,  to  all  <tf  which  classes  of  works  it  has  often 
been  necessary  to  have  recoarse.  Important  aid  in  the  investigation 
of  the  subject  ham  also  been  derived  from  works  on  the  history  of 
philosophy,  some  of  which  are  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  Class  III. 
deci.  I. ;  on  the  history  of  various  religions,  for  which  see  Class  III. 
Sect.  II. ;  and  on  the  history  of  Christian  doctrines  and  theological 
controversies,  for  some  of  which  see  Class  III.  Sect.  III. 

In  studying  the  bibliography  of  philosophical  literature,  I  have 
derived  some  assistance  from  the  books  referred  to  in  the  note  prefixed 
to  Class  I.,  and  from  Gumposch's  Phihsophische  Literatur  der  Deutschen 
(1851).  The  periodical  lists  of  recent  philosophical  works  which  ac- 
company Fichte's  Zeitschri/t  have  also  been  of  service. 

The  principal  bibliographies  of  theological  literature  of  which  I  have 
made  use  are  Lipenius's  Bihliothcca  Realis  Theologica  (1G85),  Walch's 
highly  valuable  B'Miotheca  Thcologka  (1757-65),  the  well-known  works 
of  Noesselt  (1800)  and  Simon  (1813),  Fuhrmann  (1818-21,  and  183G), 
Enslin  and  Ldflund  (1833),  Winer  (1838-42),  Danz  (1843),  Lowndes's 
BritUh  Librarian  (1839-42),  the  Thesaurus  Librorum  Mei  CathoHcae  (1848- 
50),  Darling's  Cyclopedia  Bibliographica  (1854-59),  and  the  Dictionnaire  d*: 
Bibliographic  caUiolique  of  Perennes  (1858-60),  not  to  mention  several  of 
inferior  note.  I  have  also  examined  Theile's  Thesaurus  Litcraturae  Thco- 
logica£  Academicae  (1840),  and  Fiebig's  Corpus  Dissertaiionum  Theologicarum 
(1847).  For  patristic  literature  I  have  chiefly  consulted  Cave,  Oudin, 
Du  Pin,  and  Ceillier. 

The  special  bibliographies,  however,  of  philosophy  and  theology  are 
so  defective,  especially  as  regards  the  more  recent  literature,  and  the 
titles  given  in  them  are  so  often  inaccurate,  that  it  became  necessary  to 
make  extensive  researches  in  the  chief  bibliographical  works  devoted 
to  the  literature  of  particular  nations.  Some  of  these  must  therefore 
be  mentioned. 

For  English  books  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Watt's  Bibliotheca  Britan- 
nicay  which  has  been  thoroughly  examined  by  the  aid  of  the  Index  of 
Subjects.  (The  author  died  in  1819.)  I  have  also  made  use  of  Lowndes 
and  Allibone,  and  for  the  more  recent  literature  have  derived  informa- 
tion from  the  London  Catalogue  of  Books  for  1816-51,  with  its  Classified 
Index,  and  from  the  British  Catalogue  for  1838-60,  with  the  Publishers' 
Circular,  to  which  it  serves  as  a  guide. 

The  titles  of  most  of  the  American  books  are  given  from  actual 
inspection. 

For  German  literature,  the  richest  of  all,  I  have  used  Meusel's 
Lexikon  and  Das  gelehrie  Teutschland,  Ersch's  Handbuchy  the  B'ucher' 
Ltxikon  of  Heinsius  with  its  continuations  (for  1700-1856),  and  that  of 
Kayser  with  its  supplements  (for  1750-1858),  together  with  the  full  and 
accurate  semi-annual  catalogues  published  by  KitvneVi^,     \  V^n^  ^^mj^ 
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availed  myself  of  the  excellent  bibliography  (not  confined  to  German 
publications)  in  Gersdorf  s  Ldpziger  Repertorium  for  the  years  1843-<i«'. 
and  have  occasionally  consulted  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Mfpertahym, 
which  began  in  1819. 

For  French  literature  I  have  consulted  the  BibUatKiques  of  La  Croix 
du  Maine  and  Du  Verdier,  the  works  of  Ersch  and  Querard,  the  Litt- 
rature  Fran^ise  cordemporaine  by  Querard,  Louandre,  Bourquelot,  anl 
Maury,  and  the  excellent  BihUographie  de  la  France  for  1811-1861,  in  ex;- 
mining  the  volumes  of  which  down  to  1856  I  have  used  the  classeti 
Indexes. 

For  Italian  literature  I  have  examined  the  Bihliografii  Italiana  for 
1835-1846,  with'  the  new  Bibliografia  commenced  in  1861,  and  have 
taken  some  titles  from  catalogues  like  that  of  Gallarini.  The  hij^- 
tories  of  Italian  literature  by  Tiraboschi,  Zaccaria,  and  Lombardi. 
and  various  biographical  dictionaries,  have  also  been  consulted  with 
advantage. 

For  Spanish  bibliography  I  have  chiefly  relied  on  Antonio;  the 
Boletin  bibliografico  espattol  for  1840-50,  and  the  new  Bibliografo,  now  Bolftin 
bibliografi/^o,  for  1859-61,  edited  by  Hidalgo,  have  also  been  examined. 

For  Portuguese  authors  I  have  consulted  the  great  BibliotAeca  LtLsitaitu 
of  Barbosa  Machado,  and  occasionally  the  Diccionario  bibliographico  Porh- 
ipiez  of  Da  Silva,  of  which  five  volumes  have  thus  far  been  published 
(18.^)8-01). 

For  Dutch  and  Flemish  literature,  I  have  used  Foppens's  BibKotheei 
Belgica  (1739),  Paquot's  HlMoire  liW'raire  des  Pays-Bas  (1765-70).  Vi;n 
Abkoude  and  Arrenbj*r«r's  Xoamrec/isfer  for  1600-1787,  De  Jong's  Afphn- 
betische.  Naamlijst  for  1790-1832,  and  Brinkman's  for  1833-49,  1858-60. 
Snollaert's  Vlaemsche  Bihlwfjraphic  for  1830-55  has  also  been  consulted. 

For  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish  literature,  I  have  examined  the 
Ahmndehgt  Dansk-Norsk  Forlagscatalog,  with  its  three  Supplement*,  by 
Fabricius,  the  last  published  in  1850;  Nissen's  Korsk  Bog-Fortrgnthc, 
with  the  Supplement  by  Arnesen,  for  1814-55;  and  the  Svmsk  Bftk- 
handela-Katalog,  with  its  Supplements,  extending  to  1851.  I  have  al^» 
consulted  the  Liticraturlexicon  of  Nyerup  and  Kraft,  and  the  excellent 
Almiyid^'ligt  Forfatter- Lexicon  by  Erslew  for  1814-40,  with  the  first  volume 
of  the  Supplement,  coming  down  to  1853. 

For  the  later  Jewish  authors,  I  have  depended  mainly  on  Wolfs 
BMothcca  Hcbrcca  (1715-33),  Yhr^i'^  Bibliotheca  Judaica  (1849-51),  Steiii- 
schneider's  Jewish  Literature  (1857),  and  his  Catalogus  Librorvm  Ilrbntonnn 
in  Bibliotheca  Bodleiana  (1852-60).  Bartolocci  and  De  Castro  have  ren- 
dered occasional  service. 

For  Oriental  literature  I  have  used  chiefly  the  works  referred  to  in 
the  note  preceding  No.  1404'  in  the  catalogue,  and  in  No.  149G. 

Besides  these  national  bibliographies,  I  have  derived  much  aid  from 
many  special  bio-bibliographical  works,  like  the  Bibliothique  de^  ccrivaxM 
de  la  Compagme  de  Jemi  by  the  MM.  Backer,  of  which  five  volumes  hav.e 
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now  appeared ;  and  from  numerous  catalogues  of  large  public  and  pri- 
vate libraries,  particularly  classed  catalogues,  such  as  Ilari's  Bibiioteca 
pMliea  di  Siena  (1844-48)  in  7  vols.  4to ;  but  it  would  be  wearisome  to 
enter  into  further  details. 

The  course  which  has  been  pursued  in  regard  to  various  matters  will 
appear  from  an  examination  of  the  catalogue.  In  the  titles  which 
I  have  taken  from  the  books  themselves  the  orthography  and  punctua- 
tion, as  well  as  the  language,  are  scrupulously  preserved.  Insertions  are 
enclosed  in  brackets,  and  omissions  signified  by  dots.  I  have  also  taken 
pains  to  note  the  niunber  of  pages,  except  in  works  of  more  than  one 
volume.  Much  time  has  been  spent  in  the  verification  and  correction, 
from  the  best  accessible  authorities,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  titles 
which  I  have  taken  at  second-hand ;  and  in  the  case  of  these  also,  the 
number  of  pages,  or  sheets,  or  at  least  the  price,  has  been  given  when- 
ever it  could  be  ascertained. 

The  number  of  titles  in  the  catalogue,  though  apparently  less,  ex- 
ceeds 5300,  not  including  those  given  in  the  notes,  which  also  contain 
information  concerning  different  editions  and  translations.  Of  these 
titles,  only  about  1025  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bibliotheca  Psyihologka  of 
Grftsse. 

Though  much  labor  has  been  expended  on  the  work,  it  is  of  course 
incomplete,  and  must  contain  many  errors,  some  inevitable,  others  the 
result  of  my  own  ignorance  or  inadvertence.  But,  with  all  its  defects, 
I  trust  it  will  prove  useful  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  important  subjects  whose  literature  it  exhibits. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  express  my  thanks  to  various  friends  for 
valuable  information,  and  in  particular  to  Mr.  Charles  A.  Cutter,  my 
highly  esteemed  and  accomplished  associate  in  the  cataloguing  depart- 
ment of  the  Library  of  Harvard  College,  who  has  taken  a  warm  interest 
in  the  work,  and  has  called  my  attention  to  many  titles  which  would 
otherwise,  probably,  have  escaped  my  notice. 

£.A. 
Cambbisqi,  MASSACHUiim,  Jan.  1,  UOS, 
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CLASS    I.— NATURE  OF  THE  SOUL.     No8.  l-386t. 

CLASS  IL  — ORIGIN  OF  THE  SOUL.     887-540». 

Sect.    I.  Comprehbmsivb  Works  ;  Creation,  Traductiox.    387-462. 
Sect.  II.  Prb-existbnce.    463-500. 

(APPENDIX.)    TrMuauigration.    fiOl-MIK 

CLASS  III.— DESTINY  OF  THE  SOUL.  641-4894. 

Sect.  I.  Comprehensiyb  Works  on  the  Imxobtalitt  op  the  Soi;l  and  the 
Future  Life.  (Argumento  from  ReMon,  or  from  Reaton  and  UeTeUtii>u 
combined.)     54I-1253i>. 

Sect.  II.  Doctrine  concerning  the  Soul  and  the  Future  Life  amcxq 
NATtosa  Am  Sects  itot  CBMaaiAN.    1254-1992^. 

A.— OomprebeiiiiTe  Works.   i2M-iaOK 
B.— UndTillssd  Hatioiis.   1302-1368. 

1.  In  Qeoernl.    1302-1305*. 

2.  Africa  and  Oceauia.    1306-1311. 

3.  Aborigines  of  America.    1312-1310. 

4.  Aborigines  of  India.    1320-1823. 

6.  Ancient  Germans  and  ScandinaTiani.    1SS3b-»13^. 
6.  Ancient  Gauls  nnd  Britons.    (Dralditm.)    1343-1352. 

0.— Anoisiit  EgTptiaiii,  Fenians,  Hindu  (BnAmEnism  and  BoddUiai),  Ohiisst. 

1353-1023. 

1.  Comprehensive  Worlcs.    1353-1358^. 

2.  Ancient  Eg>-ptian8.    1354-1305^. 

3.  Ancient  Pemlans  and  Modem  Parsls.    1366-1401. 

4.  Hindus.    (Brahnianisra  and  Buddhism.)    1404^1485f. 

5.  Chinese.    1496-1523. 

D.— Anoient  Qreeks  and  Bomans)  Etmsoans.    1524-1733». 

1.  Ancient  (fn>ek<«  iinl  Romans.    1524-1730^. 

2.  Ktrujvnns.     1731-1733*. 

E.— Jows,  Mohammedans,  Ismailis,  Hnsoiris,  Brnies,  Snfis.    1734-1902*. 
1.  Jews.    1701-190-2. 

a.  Comprehensive  Works.    1734-1737*. 
6.  The  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha.    1738-1863. 
(1.)  In  General.    1738-1797*. 
(2.)  Tlie  PenUteuch.    1798-1823. 
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c  Doctrine  of  the  Later  Jews.    1868^1082. 

(1.)  It*  History.    1868»-1919. 

(2.)  Later  Jewish  Authors.    1920-1062. 
2.  Mohanunodans.    1969-1987. 
8.  IsmalUs,  Nnsairis,  Druxes,  Sufls.    1987^1992^. 

Sect.  IIL  Doctrine    concernhtg    the    Boll   ahd    thb   Futuba    Lifb    iv 
CuROTZAN  Tbsoloqt.    1993-4<MM. 

A.--0(unpraheiiiiT«  WoiIei}  EMhatolofj}  Biblioal  Piyohology.   190G-887O. 

1.  Oomprehensive  Works ;  Etchatology.    1903-2363l>. 

5.  BibUcal  Psychology.    2861-2379. 

B.— Death.  238(>-246l>. 

1  Goneral  and  Miscellaneotu  Works.    2380-2460>. 

2.  Daoce  of  Death.    2451-2461b. 

0.— The  IntermedUte  State.   2462-2928*. 

1.  GomprehensiTe  Works.    2462-2690>. 

2.  Sleep  of  the  Soul.    2600-2636. 

3.  Descent  of  Christ  into  llHde«;  Limbo.    2637-2700^. 

4.  Purgatory,  and  Prayer  for  the  Dead.    2710-2028*. 

D.— The  Kenrreotlon.   2929-31321. 

(APPENDIX.)    The  Resurrection  of  Christ.    8133-8181. 

E—The  General  Judgment.   3182-3261*. 

F.— Sewardfl  and  FnniBlimenta  of  the  Fntnre  LiflB.   8282-4664. 

1.  Comprehensive  Works.    3262-8401. 

2.  Happiness  of  the  Future  life;  Paradise;  HeaTen.    8402-8687. 

a.  General  Works.    8402-3597*. 
h.  Degrees  of  Blessedness.    3S08-8606. 
c  Recognition  of  Friends.    3606-3672. 
d.  The  "  Beatific  Vision."    3673-^687. 

3.  Hell.    3688-3756*. 

4  Duration  of  Future  Punishment.    8757-4495^. 

6.  ComparatiTe  Number  of  the  Saved  and  the  Lost.    4406-4610. 

6.  Future  SUte  of  Infitnts.    4610*-4583. 

7.  Future  State  of  the  Heathen,  and  of  Heretics,  generally.    4684-4617. 

8.  Future  State  of  certain  Noted  Individuals.    4648-4664. 


APPENDIX. 

I.  Modern  '' Spiritualism"  or  Spiritism;  Qhosts,  etc.    4665-4705. 
II.  Nature,  Origin,  and  Destiny  of  the  Souls  of  Brutes.    4706-4S94. 
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AB,, 

B.  . 
BA,, 
BL., 

BJUm  • 

D,    . 

F,  . 
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B.    . 
MBS. 
U.    . 

ff.  . 
sh.   . 
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tioQ,  t  Tol..  Leyden,  1773,  4*.  (£r.)  — The  work  i«  a 
au»rchouM  of  learning  on  the  ancient  opinions  con- 
oernlng  the  nature,  onaio,  pre-exlatenoe,  transmtgra- 
tion  and  future  itate  of  the  aoul. 

!A.  Baxter,  Richard.  Ofthe  Nature  of  Spirits, 
especially  Man's  Soul ;  In  a  Collation  with  Dr. 
More.    l(Ma,  H*. 

64.  [Sauiidert,  R.].  A  View  of  the  Soul,  in 
Hcvoral  Ti-Hctjt.  The  First,  being  a  Discourse 
of  the  Nature  and  Faculties,  . . .  the  Immor- 
tality and  Happiness  of  the  Soul  of  Man.  . . . 
The  Third  consists  of  several  Epistles  to  the 
Kev.  John  Tillotson,  D.D.  ...  [on  the  same 
Mibjectl.  By  a  Person  of  Quality.  . . .  Lon- 
don, im,  ful.  pp.  (16),  i;U,  220.    BL,,  G. 

66.  Bstals  nouveaux  de  morale  de  I'Ame  de 
rhomme.    I.  Kssai  par  M  . . .    PariH,  16N6, 12». 
Bee  JowHol  d*t  Sga9«H*  for  Nov.  18M. 

66.  Moral  Essay  ^A)  up<m  the  Soul  of  Man. 
In  Three  Parts.  Done  out  of  French.  Lon- 
don, I6H7, 8».  Pp.  (20),  447.    G.  —  find.  1690,  8». 

This  Is  identicml  with  No.  70,  below.    Perhaps  it  Is 
a  translatloa  of  the  preeedlnf . 

67.  Boerliaavey  Ilerm.  Dissertatio  de  Dis- 
tinctiont*  Mentis*  a  Corpore.     Amst.  1088,  4«. 

68.  Fcuerlein,  Joh.  Cunr.  Dissertatio dclm- 
materialitate  Mentis  humunac,  Immortalita- 
ti<<  oju!<4lem  Fundamento  demonstrativo  pene 
uni<x).    Altdorfli,  1(MK),  4*. 

60.  Be  lit  ley  y  Richard.  Matter  and  Motion 
cann-it  Think:  or,  A  Confutation  of  Atheism 
from  the  Faculties  of  the  Soul.  A  Scrm<.>n 
prc:vhed  . . .  April  4. 1G02.  Being  the  Second 
of  the  l^ecturo  (()unded  by  the  Honourable  Ro- 
bert Boyle,  Esquire.  ...  London,  1692,40. pp. 
39.     //. 

60.  [Lay ton,  Hennr].  Obeerrations  upon  a 
Si.Tiiion  intituled,  A  Confutation  of  Athcixni 
from  the  Faculties  of  the  Soul  ....  By  way  of 
Refutation.    [ Ltmdon  M602 f ]  4*.  pp.  23.     U. 

61.  BartliOffffe,  Richard.  An  Et^ay  u|)on 
Reas«>n,  and  ttie  Nature  of  Spirits.  ...  Lon- 
don, 1694, ««.  pp.  280 +.    H. 

62.  Sturm,  Leonh.  Christoph.  Dissertatio  do 
Immaterialitate  Mentis  humanae.  Lipsiae, 
1894. 

6>.  8.,  M.  A  Philosophical  Discourse  of  the 
Nature  of  Rational  and  Imtiooai  Souls.  Lou- 
don. 1696, 4*.    BL.,  BM. 

63.  'Wldebiurff,  Ileinr.  Disputatio  de  tribus 
PartibuH  llominis,  Corpore,  Anima  et  Spiritu. 
Vitebergw,  1096,  4*.  ff.  24. 

64.  ManlOTe,  Timothy.  The  Immortality  of 
the  Soul  asserted,  and  practically  improved 
...  .  With  some  Reflections  on  a  pretended 
Refutation  r  by  II.  Lay  ton]  of  .Mr.  Bently*s  Ser- 
mon. . . .    London,  1097,  ^-  PP-  164.    BM.^  G. 

66.  fliayton,  Henry].  Observations  upon  a 
dhort  Treatise,  written  by  Mr.  Timothy  Man- 
love  :  intituled.  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul 
a^Herted  ....   [London  7 1097  f ]  ^-  PP- 128.  II. 

66.  Fardella,  Michel  Angelo.  Animse  hu- 
manae Natura  ab  Augustino  detecta  in  Libris 
de  Quantitate  Aninue,  decimo  de  Trinitate  et 
de  Animse  Immortalitate.  . . .  0|>us  ad  incor- 
poream  et  Immortalem  humanie  Aniniao  Indo- 
lem,  RationeprselucentedemonMtraudain.  Ve- 
netils,  1098,  l».  —  Ibid.  1724,  fol.  pp.  3««. 

07.  [B«r4lkOSipe,  Ridiardjl  Oftiiv  Soul  of  tho 


World ;  and  of  Partlcnlir  8oals.  . . .    London, 
1099, 80.  pp.  46.    H. 

68.  [Layton,  Henry].  An  Argument  concern- 
ing the  Human  Souls  seperate  [tic]  Subsist- 
ance.    [London?  1099 f J  4*.  pu.  16.    H. 

in  answer  to  a  peniphlel  entitled  Sfira  Mmptrvu, 
published  in  London,  IWi,  tf>. 

69.  Tliomatint,  Christian.  Versnch  vom 
Wesen des Ueistes  ...  .  In welchem geieigt 
wird,  dass  Ucht  und  Luft  ein  geistiges  Wesen 
sey,  und  alle  KUri>er  aus  Materie  una  Geist  be- 
stelieu...  .  Ualle,1099,8o.pp.l00-h.  (14sh.) 
—  Also  ibid.  1709,  S«. 

See  Tenncmann,  Otsck.  itr  PkOo*.,  XI.  amZiS. 

70.  B.,  C,  D.D.  A  Discovery  of  Divine  Mys- 
teries: or  the  Nature  and  Efficacy  of  the  Soul 
of  3Ian  ....  In  Three  Part*.  1.  Ofthe  Pre- 
ference duo  to  the  Soul  above  the  Body,  by 
Reason  of  its  Spiritual  and  Immortal  Nature 
...  .  III.  Concerning  our  Duties  of  Time  and 
Eternity  ...  .  By  ('.  B.  D.D.  Fellow  of  the 
Royul  SiKTiety.     London,  1700,  fi*.  pp.  447   f . 

The  running  title  Is  "A  Moral  Essaj  apoa  the 
Boul  of  Han."  Sco  above,  No.  56.  Another  ed.,  Lon- 
don, J7r-',  i^*{pp.  8»»+i.  has  the  title:— -An  Kssav 
upon  the  Soul  of  Mao,  Moral,  Natural,  and  Divine,  ' 
eU.    BA. 

71.  Roth,  Albr.  Christian.  Auszug  aus  Tho- 
mai«ius  Versuch  vom  Wenen  de-*  Ueistes,  mit 
AnnierkunKen.    Leipzig,  liOO,  '<>. 

This  is  probabljT  the  work  mentioned  by  OeorgI 

IKurop.   Buchcr-Lex.)   under  the  title  "Thoniasius 
'ortentosus,"  contilulng  43  sheets. 

72.  [Camerarius,  I.lLis].  Kurzc  Anmerkun- 
pen  llb<'r  den  Veraucli  [of  C.  Thomasius]  vom 
UoKon  des  Ueixteri.   TUbingen,  1701, 8».  pp.  85. 

73.  [CoTirard,  William,  M.D.I.  Second  Thoughts 
concerning  Human  Soul,  uemouDtrating  the 
Notion  of  Huuuin  Soul,  as  beiiev'd  to  be  a 
Spiritual  and  Immortal  Substance,  united  to 
Human  Body,  to  be  plain  Heathenish  Inven- 
tion, and  not  c<msonant  to  the  Principles  of 
Philosophy,  Kea-Hon.  or  Religion  .. .  .  Lon- 
don, 1702,  «•.  pp.  4WJ  +.     D. 

Tho  KpUtle  Dudlcatorj  is  signed  "Ksttblna  Psj- 
chxlethcM."  —  "  The  *^d.  Kdiilon  ourrected  and  en- 
larg'J."  London.  1704, 8*, pp. SM  [numbered  wronglj; 
there  arc  iK>  pagcit  nuiubercd,  nnd  10  leaves  not  num- 
bcn^l].  U.  In  tLli  ed.  Uic  title  reads  "  ImmaUritA 
Hub«tnnco"  IrMiead  of  "  /minorfai  Hubstanoe,"  and 
varies  from  the  first  In  some  other  reapects. 

74.  [Hole,  Matthew].  An  Antidote  against  In- 
fidelity, in  Answer  to  a  Book,  entitled,  Second 
Thoughts conccniing  Human  Soul  ...  .  With 
a  Full  and  Clear  Proof  of  the  Soul's  Immor- 
tality. By  a  Presbyter  of  tho  Chiu-ch  of  Eng- 
land.    London,  1702,  ^. 

75.  Turner,  John.  A  Brief  Vindication  of  the 
Separate  Exii«tence  and  Immortality  of  the 
Soul  fri>in  a  I^te  Author's  Second  Thoughts 
...    .    London,  1702, 4*.  pp.  64.    BM. 

76.  [Layton,  Henry].  Oliservations  upon  a 
Treatise  intituled,  A  vindiration  of  the  Sepa- 
rate Existence  ofthe  Soul,  from  a  late  Author's 
Second  Thoughts,  by  Mr.  John  Turner  ...  . 
[London,  1702?]  4*.  pp.  55.    U. 

77.  Vlndiclce  Mentis.  An  Essay  ofthe  Being 
and  Nntnre  of  Mind:  ...  clearing  all  Doubts 
. . .  concerning  the  Lifoand  Immortality  of  our 
SouN lymdtm,  1702,  P*.  pp.  xii.,  181.  BM. 

78.  [Layton,  Henrv].  Observations  upon  a 
TrcutiKo  intituletl  Yindicia?  Mentis.  . . .  [Lon- 
don, 170J,]  4«.  pp.  88.     //. 

79.  Keaoli,  Bei\}amin.  Tho  French  Impostour 
Detected.  Or,  Zach.  Houscl  tr>ed  by  the  Word 
of  Ood  and  cast.  Wherein,  also,  the  Errors  of 
Dr.  Coward  (in  his  late  Book  called  Second 
Thoughts)  are  laid  open.  Shewing  what  Cause 
he  hath  to  think  again.  And  the  ImmorUlity 
i.f  the  Soul  lUlly  ^xVwceA.  \tv  >}*  ¥«r«i  vA  ^ 
Trvil.    ,V\ed.    lAJuO^mAI^^Vl^.       _  ^^ 
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T^.  Pkyl«p*ya11«l,     AI>ilblna,     ptntdim.  i 


60.  [LavloB,  HenrjJ.  Argani«iti  ud  R«- 
pElm,  Fn  ■  Dlnpntti  Rummins  Ihs  Nature  Df 

llgHit:  vr  IwthJ^il.UnlnlrlliiRnt,  BoilEi- 
lingnlihulile  m  th*  D»lli  uT  Ibe  IVnun.  Luu- 
dDD,l|0>,4<>  pp.  HI.    H. 
SL  (DmIwcII,  niiiry.    UllwwiBccniLngtbs 
iDinnrlnlily  iiT  tbc  Soul,  ipiInU  Mr.  Ilsnry 

Mend  and  JAr'ff'J',  ITOl,  **.  rp^!»^^-}  f^ 
K.  Hlcholli,  William.  D.I).  A  Onhrence 
vltta  ■  ThvbL  BrJnK*IT«orof  Iho  Iniinui- 
Mlitjr  nf  the  Soul.  *U*r»iii  !•  r<.ntnIiii:J  t>D 
Auirer  to  the  OI^HIiatii  miule  n^luil  Ihnt 
CfarlalluiDcrtriiKi  ill  s  Buok  liillIiilc'd.EKi'iia 
TboiighUiJolirmitiinlliiniBiU'SuHl,  Ac.  P»rt 
T.    London,  ni>a,)»'.pJ>.2W  i-.    II. 

PuH  I.-IT.  (rdt  "  CHhRDH  'Kll    •  TtaM" 

H3.  [Laytaii,  llriirj'l.  OIihttiiIIihu  upon  Dr. 
NlrliullH'a  Uu»k.  Iiilituk'il,  A  CUBfi'ivnco  with 
aThvist  ...   .   [LuiHhm, IKKU 4*. pM».  H. 

m.  Bronahlomi  J'lhn.  PBnhnloirlii;iir,  An 
Ac.-.unIoII]i.'.\>tiin-.JIIicKUIoBalSuDl.  In 
T»eil>nrta.  Tlir  rirHl.bvinguiEHuiy  tuwunla 
maMi<ililnK  rlir  roJtiI  Doclrini-.  or  nn  Ini- 

ta'^unu  Bflily".,.  .  TI>b 
ilicniioB  uf  rbHt  ...  DcK-trliiP. 
Bonk,  dUril,  flvmul  TLoueIiK 
...  umiMu,  im,  »•.  p|i.  41)1  I .  BL..I;. 
|IdVt<n>i  nrnrjr).  Olwmtloni  npon  n 
.YiiiillH'lnlll'lnll'>3'clu)lu|i>  ...  .  Written 
liyJohnHnmKklon.lll.A.  ...   [Lunilun, ITOI,] 

lIliMO,     *.».).      Further 
InK   llaniBn  Ant.  in  Dc- 


f .  pi>.  va, «!. 
W.  [Co«vardi 

Tuuuirbtfi   — "' 


bnco  at  l!«cand  Ti 


Tboogbl"..'."""" 
m.  Smltll,  Uwrt^i 


+.    H. 


Co«anl'«  "  ^ncoiHl."  aad  "  FurtlmTbougbti"] 
...  tgcrlhor  vilh  nn   Biuiinulun  oT  tbo 

SInlun  or  ■  MiOaic  Pliirg  of  Rcilriuirr,  Ac. 
Hi,    l.indun,(lT0lt*0J,)nn«.8<. 
S».  [GrcBorj',  F.l  Imputiil  TbonichlsDpoii 
thr  Nnluro  of  iIid  Humui  Soul,  unil  aome 

noblH  inii  Mr.  Cullirr.  g«i.lonpd  by  a  B-nk 
mlllliKl  EKund  Th.iHglKn.  By  (Milne  of  tlie 
Cbnrcb  uf  Englind.  Loodun,  1704, 4>. 
eo.  [Coward,  Wllllani,  M.DJ.  Tbe  Graud 
Enuiy :  nr,  A  VludlcalioD  of  Kvnann.  and  Ro- 
llglon.  anatnrt  lniportor«nrPbi|i«oi>by  prui- 


lon'ii  l'*jch»lu.  At.    B) ,  W 

...     L.rtidim,nft4,S«.\iv-' 
Tbv  -'inaaaTkoiiikW  « 


n.  nD4,  K. 
jdwcU, 


1   iDunurUUly   of    tbt  SmL 
nenrj.     An  Eplatolujr  H^ 


«1.  ILartont  li«nry],  A  Ssurli  afltr  Bonli: 
or.^be  ImnuirUJIly  of  a  Hdduuw  BanL  tbr-' 
logicalljr,  pblltHnblailly,  uid  raUunlly  am- 
•idiirfd.  Wllb  the  Opinion*  ot  Aixint  aul 
Uodini  Aulhura.  By  a  Lover  of  Tnth.  ... 
Ivol.    [London,]  ITM,  4*.  HK  ZTS,  in.    H. 

K.  Oldflcld,  V.  Mlllr  Tnira:  (calnl  Atbt- 
iali,  Ui-iHlB.  and  BcFplicka,  lcBtU>liit  ...  , 
IV.  Tbe  ImmortiUity  of  the  goal.  V.  Aa 
Enquiry  IniD  tbe  Teneli  of  tbe  HouMlerpv 
[W.  CovanI],  In  hln  Boofe  of  SsronJ  aoil 
Futber  TboUfhU.     London.  ITM,  S*. 


gnbatuice)  nnllcd  Id  Body,  KccnHnc  la  iIh 
II  Bcripluna.  II.  Aa  a  IliiKliiU  naiunlly 
Mortal,  but  imninitallE'd  by  tl>  C^on  silt 
Ibe  BaiitlMmal  ^Irlt.afconllUK  to  PlaloaiiiiF 
Utely  ChrlKtIanU-d  |liy  11.  DudwallL    Wltbt 

tnralanill-blluaopJikSlalortl.eDeaA...  . 

By  W.C.M.D.  ...    Loudon, UIM.  or  Uler,! 

8*.  lip-  221.    H. 
M.  Bmrlyi  BonJ.    Of  the  TmniatatlaUtT  i4 

the  Kuul.  and  III  DlitEncliiin  from  the  Unti 

InaLrtienoToa".  [IHHT]  (IbAoJ- 

Ittim  of  mrrrvl  I'itta  of  Mr.  JAn  Maui, 

etc.  Lund.  i;2B,  »•,  II.  1-29.)     B. 
B5.  SchTBiniB,  Juiuu  Ponr.  Bicrtlutioiiii 

tr»  no»«i  nnonindam  OpInluMO  rtndlcaiia. 

Helm-1,  lim.*.pp.70. 
en.  I^VIItv,  Jolinj.    The  FIrrt  Prlndplt*  o< 

"- '  —  iFiim  ninniled.  In  a  DeiDoiutiatW 
iinialerjalily,  Natural  Elamity.aBd 
illty  at  Tblnlilne  Ssbotun*  In  pK- 

■bin,  ITtl.  S*.  pp.  xxU  ^<  -r.    BL^  O. 

itliuK*n<  Vp'ninchgraai  WcerndeelFlilK 
Clir.  Tboniaidiia  . . .  1<MJ  an  Tie  grctlinu 


If  the  II 


W.  [Lbmb,  Joachim).  J« 


inHdrUbiiflw 


Onllleluil Cowardl.    Urypb  V.m,*. 
M*.  Bcrkelajr,  Qmrgn,  Un  TI 
Ibe  Draljoi  of  wblrbja  plafnijr  i 

IaLeD,  lb«  InDDTI 

the  ImmedlaleVrDTMennofa  Dally.  In  Op- 

uxiitlDn  to  Sceptica  aitd  Alhelat*.    l.oiatui. 

Ills, ^■ 
.00.  DlltOB,  IlDinnhiT.  Tbe  Stalaof  tbeCaai 

atmut  Ualter'i  TllnkiuB.    Loudou,  lltl.  ^- 
.01  [Bachcr,  ,  nmA  R^kel,  JA- 

Banl.  11    Zweytr   inter  PreniKle  vntrautu 

Brlofl-Wecbaal  laa,  W«wn  dar  Snla.    Uaa^. 

(nU,)  ITSl,  I*,  pp.  M. 


I  HKL  ( ].     FAe  anar.    Buna 

I      VorredD  und  dea  Anlorl*  nab 

Wnniii  der  IWle  nnit  dea  t> 


^^H.] 
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ScwM  havcuerfbed  tbeM  Lvttan  to  a  Dr.  (Job.  Canp.?) 
U'esipbsl,  and  Joh.  iivo.  Hocbeiarn.  8«o  MtliUM. 
BM.  AttOH.  No.  lirm,  and  Addaug'a  8appl.  to  Jucber. 

103.  Buddeusy  Job.  Frnux.  Prugranuim  de 
ArabicoruDi  IlaorcHi.  [In  opixMitiou  to  Bn- 
cher.J    Jenac,  I7ia,  6<>. 

AIM  in  bis  JUUeeL  Sacra,  17X7,  4*,  I.  638-549.    {H.) 
Comp.  KuMb.  Mist.  JScclf,  VI.  37. 

103».  Mfilleri  Guttfriud  Polycarp.  De  Mente 
SubMtHutia  a  Corpore  esscntioliter  divt^rwi. 
[DiHp.  I.,  Il.J     Lipsiae,  1714, 4».  pp.  32. 

104.  Elsiirlolit  Joh. Hcnn.  von.  ...  Rt>cun- 
tiores  de  Auiiua  Controveniau  ...  .  [Hr*p. 
Christian  Krause.]  Vitembergae,  1717»  4o.  pp. 
78.    H. 

Agaiiut  Boflher  and  Stoaeh. 

105.  Olpet  Joh.  Heiur.  Di-snertatio  de  Immor- 
talitatu  AulniHe  ititioiialiM,  Mechaniciit  oppo- 
aita.    Jeuae,  1717,  4«.  ]*i>.  4U. 

106.  Orovcy  Ilonry.  An  Emwy  towat-ds  a  De- 
monstration of  the  Sonl's  Immateriality.  . . . 
London,  1718,  8*. 

107.  If^clier,  Martin  Gottliclf.  Auimam  cr&- 
atts  rebus  aliis  falso  vt  [ant  ?]  vcre  adscriptam 
Ilomini  omtncnti^r  oomi><>tere.  3  pt.  Wite- 
b«rgac,  niW.    10  gr, 

108.  Dcyllns,  Joh.  Gottliub  (Lat,  Theoph.). 
De  Erroru  PtM^ndo-PhiloMophornni,  quod  AnSnia 
Hominis  sit  matorialis  et  mortalis.  Ilaloe, 
1720.  4». 

109.  "Wolf,  Christian,  if«ron  von.  Verntinf- 
ti^e  Gedanken  von  Gott,  dcr  Welt  un<l  dor 
t^ecle  des  Meuschen  . . .  .  8«  Aufl.  KrankHirt 
and  Leipzig,  (17*iO,  22, 25,  29,  33,  36,  38,)  1741, 
8*.  pp.  672.  —  Also  later  cds. 

110.  AnmerkunKcn  (ibcr  die  VernUnftipen 

Oedanken  ...  an  besserom  Verstande  . . .  der- 
seiben  ...  .  Frankfurt  am  31uyn,  1724,  S». 
pp.  631.  —  ^  Termelirte  Ansg.,  wWi  tht  tiVe: 
— *'Der  veniUnftigen  Gedankeu  ...  andcrcr 
Tlitil  ...    .    7l»ic/.  1727,  8»;  3«  Anfl.,  17.i3,  fc». 

111.  Hollmanuy  Sara.  Christian.  De  stn- 
p4iudo  Naturae  Mysterio,  Aninia  huniaiia  Hibi 
ipfi  ignuta.  Disp.  I.,  Grypli.  1722;  Disp.  II.- 
IV.,  Wittcb.  172^24,  4».  — New  od.,  Gotting. 
1750,  (1752?)  4».  pp.  119. 

112.  Schr^terf  Joh.  Conr.  FestgegrUndeter 
Beweis  uud  Vertheidigung,  diuts  die  Svcle 
nicbt  materiell,  sondern  ein  geistiges  Wesen 
0cy,  Kur  Lebre  von  dcr  Unsterblichkoit  der 
Seelen  ans  Licht  gctitellt.  *>  Aufl.  Leipzig, 
(172a,)  1728,  8».  pp.  127. 

11.T  Bllllnger,  or  Baiflnger,  or  Bfilf- 
Angcr,  Georg  Bernh.  Dilucidationeft  philo- 
iMipliirHe  de  Deo,  Aniuia  humano,  Mundo  et 
genoralibuH  Remm  AfTectionibiu.  2  pt.  Tu- 
bin^e,  1725,  4*.  (95  sh.)— 4th  ed.,  ibid. 
1768,  4». 

"Ao  ahnovt  forgottea,  bat  exeellnit   treattie."  — 
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an    Immediate  KiMurrecti-Mi    <>f  tlie  Just,  is  [ 
shewn  to  be  cnn*«i«tcnt  witii  a  (General  Resur- 
rection and  JudgintMit   of   all    the  Dead.  ... 
London,  1759, 8".  pp.  72  ^.     J/. 

176.  fCojrer,  Gabriel  FrancoinJ.     Lettre  au  R.  ; 
I*.  Bertbier,    sur    le    materialisuiu.      Geneve  j 
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systenii;  d«*s  niaterialirtt<>s,  KonniiM  aux  senior 
lumidrcs  de  la  ralffon,  par  M.  I'abbd  •  ♦  •,  Lau- 
Miiine  [Avignon],  1759,  12". 

178.  Essay  <'An)  towards  demonstrating  the 
Immateriality,  and  Pri'e-Agency  of  the  Soul. 
In  Answer  to  two  Pamphlets;  one  intitled,  A 
Ptiilosophical  Enquiry  Into  the  Physical  Spring 
of  Human  Actions,  Stc.  supposed  to  have  been 
wrote  by  Mr,  Samuel  Strutt.  And  the  other 
intitled;  A  Philosophical  Enquiry  concerning 
Human  Liberty :  supposed  to  nave  been  wrote 
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pp.  xvi.,  136.     H. 
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utnana  splrito  Immortale,  non  materia  pen- 
saute.    2  tom.  Padova,  1700,  S". 

179^ Otiservaeioni  critico-filosoflche  contro 

i  material isti.    Lucca,  1700, 8«. 

180.  BloplillaBf  pseudon,  Zwei  GesprXche 
von  iler  Unsterblichkeit  der  menschlichen 
Seclc  zwischen  einem  Offlcier,  der  ein  Mate- 
rialist i.st,  und  Ewischen  einem  Bauer,  von 
Biophilo.    3C.P.  1701,  S»,  pp.  32. 

181.  Marstaller,  G.  (J.r)  C  Gedanken  von 
der  I'nsterblichkoit  dor  menschlichen  Seele, 
den  matcrialiHti.<<chcn  Pbibwophen  eutgegvn- 
gexet/.t.    Quedlinburg,  1701,  ^".  pp.  30. 

182.  SInion,  Jordan.  Wid(>rlegung  dfs  Mate- 
rialiftUius.    Wtlrzburg,  1701,  8".     2i)  arr. 

Al40  with  the  title :— "Urtheil  tjb«r  die  Sc«lcnl^hre 
eiaifer  Aente,"  ttc. 

1Rr>.  [Plclion,  Thomas  Jean,  the  Abb^].  Car^ 

tol  aux  philosophes  A  quatre  iMttes,  uu  Plm- 

materialisme  oppos6  an  materialisnie.  Bni- 
xelleM  et  Paris,  170J,  8«. 

184.  I<anSfton,  Zachary.  An  Essay  concern- 
ing tiiu  Human  Rational  Soul.  In  Three 
Parts.  Shewing,  1.  the  Origin:  2.  the  Xatuie; 
.1.  (1i«.«  Kxcellency  of  the  Soul.  ...  O.xfurd, 
1704.  8«.  3.t.  6d. 

Kinitpabl.anoQTiuoualT  at  DwMiu,  n&t(Bodl.  Cat.) 
or  1759  (Month.  Ker.),  S^.  — "A  farrago  of  stale  and 
tiiUs  urgunicntfl." — Monthly  Jiee. 

185.  Klnzlnger  von  Klnzlng^,  Job.  Mart. 
Maxiiniliaii.  Gedanken  vunt  ^eitttigen  Wesen 
der  menKchlichen  Seele  ...  .  Miinchen,  1700, 
4<».  pp.  48, 

186.  Ploncqn«t,  Gottfr.  Problemata  de  Na- 
tura  liominis  ante  et  post  Mortem.  [Diss.] 
Tubingae,  1700,  4°. 

187.  Brougliton,  Thomas.  A  Defence;  of 
the  commonly-received  Doctrine  of  the  Human 
S<iul,  as  an  iuimaterial  and  nat  urally-immortal 
Principle  In  .Man,  againxt  the  Objections  of 
Some  modern  Writers:  including  the  true 
jH-ripture-Doctrine  of  Death,  Life,  ami  Im- 
mortality., and  of  the  Nece^nity  and  Extent 
of  the  Christian  Redemption.  ...  Bristol, 
1700,  8".  pp.  174.    //. 

188.  "Warning  (A)  against  Popish  Doctrines : 
or,  Observations  on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas 
Broughton's  Defence  of  an  inherent  immor- 
tality in  Mam:  shewing  it  to  be  a  Doctrinn  of 
human  Invention  ....    London,  1707, 8«>.  Is. tW. 

189.  Cartiery  Gallus.  Anmiae  seu  Mentis 
linmaiine  Spiritualitas  et  Immortalitas  ad- 
verKUs  nostrae  Aetatis  Philosophos,  Materi- 
alistas  dictos,  physicis  Argumentis  demon- 
strata.    Aug.  Vind.  1708,  S".  pp.  93. 

190.  SctHivali,  Joh.  Anima  spiritualis  ac 
immortalis  ex  sanioris  Philosophiae  Princi- 
piis  c«»ntra  Epicnreoset  Materialistas  aliosque 
Secnii  nostri  Pseiido-Philosophos  propngnata. 
Rastadii,  1708,  So.  pp.  139. 

190».  Smith,  William,  M.D.  A  Dissertation 
upon  the  Norvei*;  containing  an  Account,  1. 
Of  the  Nature  of  Man.  2.  Of  the  Nature  of 
Brutes.  3.  Of  the  Nature  and  Connection  of 
Soul  and  Body.  4.  Of  the  Threefald  Life  of 
Man.  5.  Of  ...  Nervous  Diseases.  ...  I»n- 
don,  170H,  S".  pp.  vi.,  302.    G. 

191.  [Holbacliy  Paul  Henri  Ttilry,  Boron 
d'J.  Le  syst^me  de  la  nature  ...  pa.  .M.  Mi- 
rabaud  ...  .  2  vol.  LtmdreH  [AmsteruamJ, 
1770, 8«. 

Kunieroua  ed*. ;  see  Qu^rard.  A  German  trantla- 
tlon,  'i  Theile,  Frankf.  uud  Uipi.  17^3,  ifi,  etc. ;  Kn«- 
U«h.  4  vol..  London,  1797.  »•;  i  vol..  New  York,  1S38, 
80;  SpanUh,  4  vol..  Parli,  18--,  !»•. 

192.  [Duval,  Pierre).  Reflexions  sur  le  livre 
intitule:  Lkj  systime  de  la  nature.  Paris, 
1770,  l-i". 

193.  TbUner,  3o\i.Qt<i\tt\^N>.  'ae^^VAt&t  «» 
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221.  Slight  Sketch  (A)  of  the  CoDtrovony 
between  Dr.  Prieatley  and  hi*  Opponent*,  on 
the  Subject  of  hU  Disqnisiticma  on  Matter 
and  Spirit.  . . .    London,  1780,  9>.  1m. 

See  Monthlg  Met.  LXn.  io,  224. 

222.  Gardlnly  Antonunaria.  L'anima  nmana 
e  sue  pruprieti,  dedotte  da'  eoli  principj  di 
ragione.    Padova,  1781,  8».  05  Ixnj. 

223.  Olllbrd,  Richard.  Outlines  of  an  Answer 
to  Dr.  Prleittley'4  Disquiaitions  reUting  to 
Matter  an<l  Spirit.     London,  1781,  80.  2t.  6d, 

224.  Rotlieram,   John.     An  Emay  on  the 

DistinctiuQ   lietween   the   Soul  and  Body  of 
Man.    Newcastle,  1781,  8*.  Is. 

225.  Going,  Joh.  Frans.  DisserUtio  inangn- 
rallfl,  in  qua  Argumenta  pro  Dei  Existentia 
et  Natura  Animae  Imniateriali  . . .  exponun- 
tur  ...    .    Marburgi,  1782,  40.  8^. 

225*.  B.,  L.    BreTissimo  saggio  dclla  immate- 
riality e  della  preetansa  deiranima  umana. 
pp.  14.    (In  Galogierk's  Nuova  RaccoUa.  etc. 
Tom-  XXXVIII.,  Ven.  178$,  12».)    B. 
Bj  the  Count  Lodoviee  Barbterir 

23SK  — —  Gonferma  e  illastrazione  del  saggio 
precedente.    pp.  22.    {Ibid.)    B, 

0/  330.  Fr^lleh,  Wolfg.    Philoeophische  Oedan- 

'       ken  Uber  die  KOrper-  nnd  Oeisteenatur,  son- 

derbeitUch  de«  Menschen,  sammt  einem  Ati- 

hange  Ton  der   thierischen  Natur.    Ingolst. 

178^  »*•  pp.  320. 

In  oppontioB  to  materUlUm.  8«e  Herrich,  SgUogt, 
Me.  pp.  il,  tS. 

227.  Ormerod,  Richard.  Remarkn  on  Priest- 
ley's DijMiuisitions  on  Matter  and  Spirit.  Lon- 
don, 178ff,  8«.  U.  Qd. 

227».  IV altera,  John.  An  Ode  on  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  occasioned  by  the  Opi- 
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22\  Cooper,  Thomas.  Sketch  of  the  Gon- 
trovertty  on  Materialism.  (In  his  Tracts^  etc. 
1789,  fc»,  Vol.  I.) 

230.  Holmes,  Edward.  An  Attempt  to  prove 
the  Materiality  of  the  Soul,  by  Reason  and 
Scripture.  With  an  Appendix,  shewing  the 
Influence  of  this  Opinion  upon  the  Faith  and 
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8«.  pp.  96.     O. 

Boo  JToMOly  Jtev.,  X.  S.,  IL  182-487. 

230*.  Hnlaliofl^  AUard.  Over  de  onstofTeliJk- 
heid  der  mcnschclijke  xiel.  [With  other  essays 
on  the  same  subject  by  J.  Rochussen,  II.  van 
Voorst,  and  an  anonymons  writer.]  {Ver- 
handel%ngf.n  van  TtjfUr's  Oodgtltmi  Genoot- 
tehap,  Haarlem,  1790.  4».  10*  Deel.)  /f.  1.00. 
8se  MonOOf  Beg.,  N.  8.,  111.  481-495. 

231.  Plainer,  Ernst.  De  Natura  Anim!  quoad 
Psycliologiam.  [Progr.J  Lipelae,  1790,  4*. 

232.  Anbrjr,  Jean  Bapt.  Questions  aux  phi- 
losophy du  Jour  snr  Time  et  la  mat  iftre.  Paris, 
1791, 8». 

233.  8«l&aitmann,  Joh.  Christian  Gottlieb. 
Pi«yche,  Oder  Unterhaltungen  fiber  die  Seele. 
2  Theile.    Halle,  1791,  8*.  1  th.  ^gr. 

23i.  ItcldenArofltf  Joh.  Gottlob.    (}onfessio, 
quid   putct   per    hxperientinm    didlcisne    de 
Mvnte  hnmana.    Dnisbnrgi,  1793,  8*.  pp.  300. 
A  O^nMH  tnumlotlon,  Oid.  1T94,  8".    8oe  Montklf 
Mt9.,  N.  S.,  XIL  481-484. 

235.  81ma,  R.  C.  An  Essay  on  the  Nature 
and  Constitution  of  Man,  comprehending  an 
Answer  to  the  ...  Question  ...  "Are  there 
any  Satisfactory  Proofii  of  the  Immateriality 
of  the  Soul  ?"  ...    Loudon,  179S,  8".  3«.  6<i. 

236.  Perrtar^  Jobs.  An  Amiment  against 
ih^lfoetiia^ofMMterMiMmL  (In  the  Memoin 


of  the  Lit.  and  PhiL  Soc.  ofManduiter,  179t. 
IV.  20-44.)    H. 

237.  Tattersall,  William.  A  BHef  View  of 
the  Anatomical  Arguments  for  the  Doctrine 
of  Materialism,  occasioned  by  Dr.  Ferriar's 
Arguments  against  it.     London,  1794,  8*.  Ig, 
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Mtdical  UitlorUs,  etc.  II.  -AU-JBi.    H. 

238.  Hoiriiaaer,  Joh.  Christoph.  Naturlehre 
der  Seele,  iu  Briefen.    Halle,  1790,  8o« 

A  Dutch  traatUUon,  AjusL  1808, 8». 

239.  Pttrvea,  James.  Observations  on  Dr. 
Priestley'8  Doctrines  of  Philosophical  Neces- 
sity and  Materialism.  Philadelphia,  1797, 12*. 
pp.  244.     H. 

240.  Collier,  John.  Essays  on  the  Progress 
of  the  Vital  Principle  from  the  Vegetable  to 
the  Animal  Kingdoms  and  the  Soul  of  Man 
...    .    London,  1800,  6*.  pp.  xii.,  are  +.    G. 

241.  Sclimldtf  Gottfried.  Ideen  zu  einer 
Physik  der  organischen  Ktfrper  und  der 
meiiMchlichen  Seele.    Berlin,  180S,  8*.  pp.  374. 

242.  Melkle,  James.  Metaphysical  Maxims : 
or.  Thoughts  on  the  Nature  of  the  Soul,  Free 
Will,  and  the  Divine  Prescience.  ...  Edin- 
burgh, 180S,  12".  pp.  xii.,  142. 

243.  Melater,  Leonhard.  Geschichte  des  Men- 
sohen  uach  KDrper  und  Seele.  Leipzig,  1805, 
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244.  Rufflnl,  P.  Deirimmaterialitk  deirani- 
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245.  lia  Lnserae,  C^sar  Guillaunie  de,Chr(f. 
Dissertations  sur  la  8])iritualite  de  Tauio,  et 
sur  la  liberty  de  I'homme.  Nouvelle^  Paris, 
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"  Valuable."— irr«Me*. 
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sche  Wcrieiilehre  der  menschlichen  Seele.  Bar- 
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gerteilt.    Fr«Yber«,VBl\«%».VV'^^^ 
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2M>.  lief  tcr  on  the  ropi^ted  ImmAteriulity  of 
the  Iluninii  SmI.  with  Stricturen  on  the  Kov. 
T.  Kenncir«  Ute  Ptiblicatton.  entitled  KeniAi-lui 
un  Scepticism  ..•    .    L(in<louf  1821* 

tS5.  Iia-«rrcucc  nnd  i  vlug  on  Phy8iuU>|0'. 
(Eclrctic  hrv.  loi  u  une,  IJftW;  N.  8^  XV1I.4W- 
Mb.)     If. 

2u6.  'Plkilomtrm.tXM.Uf pteudon.  Somatopsycho- 
noo1<>}(ia  HhowliiK  that  the  Proofk  of  Dudy  Life 
and  Mind  conitidered  as  Distinct  Eiwencvs  can- 
not l>e  deduced  from  Physiology  . . .  being  an 
Examination  of  the  Contn>Ten(y  concerning 
Life  carried  on  by  MM.  Laurence  [tic],  Aber- 
nethy, Kennell,  A  otlieni.  By  PhikMtnituM.  ... 
London,  18tlS,  K**.  pp.  x.,  116. 

257.  Supplement  ...    .    Lomlon,  ISSSy  S**. 

pp.  10. 

BvprinUd  ftam  the  2d  ed.  (ini),  in  Th«  Faamfh- 
teUrr.  S:  44,  X.\IV.  in-iJi.  (J/.)  8M  A'cUetic  Mn. 
for  May,  IxXt ;  N.  ».,  XIX.  447-4W. 

258.  Francois  de  NenADliAteau*  Nicohui 

Louiii,  (hunt.  L^^ corpn  K  rami*,  piece  d»«  vcm, 
extrnitu  du  "Menuro  du  Xl.\*  Siecie,  "87» 
livniiHon.  l*iiri(<,  1824»  ^.  pp.  10. 
25S».  Vle^^r  (A)  of  the  Motuphyaical  ami  Phy- 
Bi(*li»^icnl  Ar^umiMits  in  tivur  of  Materialiimt, 
by  a  i'livMit  iaii.     Pliiladelpliia,  1824. 

25t).  Hlndinarsh,  Robert.  Christianity 
a<;aiiist  Ijiinui,  ^laterialiMUi,  and  AtheiHm. 
.MHiichestfi,  1824,^. 

200.  Cl<MveSy  Jtihn.  Letters  to  a  Friend  on 
the  Human  S>ul:  it.«  Immateriality  aud  Im- 
mortality ;  ami  mure  cniKH-ially  (»n  its  Peculiar 
Cliarat'teriritir  hh  Ihmii;;  a  Form  and  Substance 
deriving  its  Life  continually  ft*om  God.  ... 
2d  FM.  l^)nilun,  0^*i^>)  l^^r  ^-  PP-  viii.,  02.  D. 

261.  Beneke,  Kriedr.  Edturd.  Das  Terhllt- 
nisd  Yon  Seele  und  Leib.    GUttingen,  ISM^H*. 

pp.  aoi. 

"Maiauln<  that  the  c«nnioa  distlnctlea  bctvcm 
aoQl  and  botly  it  baselvts." — BnUck. 

262.  [Faitrc,  A.1.  >K moire*  Hur  la  Hpiritualltd 
de  lame.     Paris',  182%  N".  (1  i  mIi.> 

262».  IVarreny  CkM>rgc.  A  DiM^nisitioH  on 
the  Nature  luid  Properties  of  Living  Aniiualii. 
With  an  Inquiry  how  fitr  our  Knowledge  uf 
Anatomy  anil  I'hyNiology  iriconHlsteutwiththo 
Belief  of  a  Soul  and  u  Future  Life,  and  on 
the  Intellectual  Difference  between  Man  and 
Brutes.  ...    London,  ISSH*^"*  PP' viii.,  144.  G. 

262t>.  Crombie,  Alex.  Natural  Theology. 
1829.    tk>c  No.  1008. 

263.  Dana^  Rlrhartl  Henry.  [Thoughts  on  the 
Soul.]  A  Poem  delivered  beftjre  the  Porter 
Rhetorical  StH'iety,  in  the  Tlieological  Semi- 
nary, Andover,  September  22, 182U.  Boston, 
182y,  8«.  pp.  15.    H. 

264.  Smabcdiasen,  Darid  Theodor  Augost. 
Die  Unindr.uge  d«'r  Lehro  tod  den  Meincneii. 
Marburg,  IS2V,  S».  pp.  US9. 

2(V1».  Un^rin,JoHeph.  Materialism  Confuted. 
London,  1821),  8».  5«. 

265.  Addison,  William.  A  Ixrtter  to  William 
Lawrence*,  h"««i.  F.K.S.  on  the  Nature  and 
Causes  of  Intcllirtual  Life  and  the  Mind.  ... 
London,  1830,  M.  pp.  35. 

265*.  Carmlchael,  .\ndrew.  An  Essay,  on 
such  Physical  CoUhiderations  as  are  connected 
with  Man*Hritiniate Destination  ...  .  Dublin, 
1880,  8«.  pp.  vii.,  172.    //. 

206.  Dermotty  0.  D.  A  Discnssfon  on  the 
Orfranic  Materlnlity  of  tlie  Miml,  the  Imma- 
teriiility  i>f  tlo-  .'••..ul.  and  the  Non-Identity  of 
the  Two  ...    .    I/Hidon,  1880,  *■".  pp.  44  +.  G. 

287.  Flcmming^  Ckt\  Yt.  -voi^.    ^Wt^k^ 
xur    PhiUwophie    iWt    ^wU*.     \«  TVi«\\.  Ti\«k 
i>renschense«\e.  I  11«  TYwjVV.  IAt>  "nA*T%*A«i 
2  Theile.  Berlin,  ISM*  ^.   ^t)^- 
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268.  Scl&vbcrt,  OotthJlf  He£nr.  ▼•»•  Die 
Geschichte  dvr  Seele.  4«  nen  bcarbeitete  rk-l 
Tcrmehrte  Anfl.  2  Bda.  gtnttgart  wad  Ti^- 
bingen,  (18S0, 33,  45?)  1850,  6».    Jf. 

260.  Fearoifty  Henry  Bmdsfaaw.    T1io«|^t»  m 
Materialism:  and  oa  RelU(i<ms  Frstiv^aoi 
Sabbaths.    Londtm,  18tS»  ^*.  pp.  It.,  214.    B. 
Pp.  1-12&,  •'  MaieriaUsn  a  Seriptaral  DsnUias.' 

270.  JoufProYf  Theodore  (Simual  Do  vfin- 
tualismo  et  du  matdrinlisme.  { lit  nb  Melons 
philot.,  2>  M.,  Paris,  (ISn,)  1838,  8>.  pp.  l^T- 
20.S.)     H. 

Tt\.  C.f  R.  On  the  Existence  of  the 8ual  aflrr 
Dcath:  a  DisMertatiun  opposed  to  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Priestley,  Lav,  atad  their  ivspectiie 
Follom-crs.  By  IL  C.  London,  ll>94»  8*.  pp.  i^-, 
114.    G. 

272.  Groofty  Friedr.  Dfe  sefatiys  !lat«r  4m 
Moniichvn.  Bmchst  ilcke  xa  eiaar  psjcfaiiekMi 
Anthropologie.    Mannheim,  1884*  1^.  (8  sk.) 

273.  Hooker y  Herm.  The  Pttrtioa  of  th** 
Soul,  or  Tht)ughts  on  its  AttrTbatee  mod  Teo- 
denciei,  an  indicating  its  Destiny,  niiladrl- 
phia,  18S5,  3>.  —  London,  18S0,  18*.    li.  6d 

27:>.  Redem,  Sigi^mond  Ebrenreidi.  Onm/ 
de*  Conyiderntiontf  Mur  la  natnrede  nkonai^ 
en  Hi>i-ni$me,  et  dans  «os  rapimrts  aree  rordre 
social.  ...   2  torn.  Paris,  18$,-,  F*.    H. 

274.  Sclirocder  irmn  dcr  Koll^  J.L.r. 
Eene  rourlexing  over  hvt  vcrKcliil  Inssrlirn 
doode  natuurkrachten,  levemtkrachten  eusirl. 
nitgestpn^eo  in  het  nhysiscb  Geiebrhap  tv 
Vtrecht.    Utrecht,  1815,  8*.   /.  0.80. 

275.  Bronf^l&ani)  Henry,  Barea  Dnm^kam 
and  I'aujr,    1835.    See  No.  109L 

270.  IVallaect  Thomas,  LL.D.  Obsertatioiff 
on  the  Discourse  of  Natural  Tbcokcy  by 
Henry  Lord  Brongham:  chiedj  relating  ti> 
bis  Lordship's  Doctrine  of  the  Immaterialirr 
of  the  Human  Mind,  as  proxed  by  jftj^ch'- 
logical  Phenomena  ...  .  Londoa,  1SH^1^• 
pp.  ir.,  163. 

277. Additional  Obscrratlooe  on  the  Di*- 

courHe  of  Natural  Theology,  by  Henry  Lunl 
Brougliam,  intended  to  disprove  the  Dortrlr.r 
that  the  Immortality  of  the  Soal  depends  en  if 
lK>ing  Imaiaterial,  and  also  to  trace  iheOrigiR 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  SonPs  Immatsrialttj. 
. . .    Dublin,  18S9, 12>.  pp.  ir.,  130. 

278.  Aateniiethy  Job.  Ilelnr.  Ferd.  ▼««• 
Am^ichten  fiber  Natnr-  nad  Sericnleben  ...  . 
Stuttgart  und  Augsburg,  ISSSy  8>. 

Amsiic  the  rMsjt  hi  ihli  toL  are  **  Oriait  gefcs 
den  Materlsltuaua."  and  •*  KatOrilote  BsfiH^iH 
Mcesokra  sof  via  ^castUs." 

279.  Ensor,  George.  Natural  Thcolegr:  the 
Arguments  of  Paley,  Bmnchaai,  aad  A« 
Bridgewater  Treatises  on  this  snl^ect  ess- 
mined  :  also  the  Doctrines  of  Broafhuft  and 
the  Iraraaterialists  respecting  the  Soal.  ... 
London,  ISM,  P>.  pp.  00. 

280.  iB&mortalityandlBimatctrtellty.fWith 
notices  of  Lord  Brougham's  Dieronrie  of  K«- 
tunil  Tlieology,  and  Wallace's  and  Tarton'i 
OlMcrrations  upon  it.]  (/Vasn^s  Jfaf.  for 
Jnne,  18M;  .Xlll.  €94-707.)    H, 

281.  Tlioinas,  Fred.  Samson.  The  Psycho- 
loglst;  or.  Whence  is  a  Knowledge  cf  the 
Soul  derivable  r  A  Poetical.  Metayhnksl, 
and  Theological  Essay.  London,  1844, 8>.  pp. 
rii.,  211.    G. 

AI«o  (Deluded  to  hit  iWt<e«<  /VMsuaa,  Lsadie. 
1036,  »>.  —  Asalsrt  BstcarlBliuB. 

282.  Brdmann,Joh.  Ednard.  Leib  nnd  Seele 
nach  ihrem  Begriff  nnd  VerhXItaiM  s«  eu*- 
ander.  Ein  Beitrag  snr  Begrttndnng  der  phj- 
\wsv\vVm:Vv««l Anthropologio  ...   .  Halle, Iw, 
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3B3.  Grooiy  Friedr.  Der  unvcnrMliche  Leib 
aU  diui  OrRan  deci  Oeiatos  and  Sits  der  Seelen- 
tfturun^en.    Heidelberg,  1887*  12*.    10  gr. 

8S4.  Messcrselimidty  Heinr.  Die  hoch- 
wichtise  Lebensfrago:  gind  die  AeussGniiigen 
der  htmeren  gei«tigen  Thltigkeit  beim  Men- 
lichen  blo8  W irkungen  wlaer  ToUkommnercn 
Orciuilaation,  oder  ernes  mit  dlescr  In  Inniger 
Verbindung  lebendon  WMens  von  unsterb- 
lirher,  gpiMtJger,  an  sich  hOherer  Natnr?  Anf 
dem  einzig  sichom  Weg  der  Naturfonichuns; 
evident  boantwortet.  Zeitz,  1887,  S*.  pp.  156. 
OppoMS  materlftlUoi. 

'2>!^i.  liAdevi-RocHey  P.  J.  R6ftitation  du 
material ininu,  ct  demonstration  du  oniritua- 
lisme  par  la  physiologie  et  la  psychologie. 
Paris,  1838,  8«.  (12i  sh.) 

2R6.  Heyer,  II.  11.  Der  Qeiat  in  Reiner  Unal)- 
liKn^^iuikeit  von  dem  KiJrper  und  der  Sinnen- 
wclt  (ibcrhaupt.    Oldenburp:,  1S38»  8«.  (10  sh.) 

287.  IKsbrejmCf  Pierre  Jean  Corneille.  Pen- 
i»^s  d*uu  croyant  catholique,  on  Connidfirations 
phiioeophique8,  morales  et  roligienses  snr  lo 
mat^rialisme  modemo,  Time  des  bStea,  la 
phr6nologie,  le  suicide,  le  duel  et  le  magne- 
tiflme  animal.  2*  6d.  Parin,  (1S39.)  1S40,  8(». 
(3lKh.)  — 3»6d.,  1844,  8».    6/r. 

288.  Forlcl&ont ,  Hit  AIM.    Le  materia- 

lisnie  ot  la  phr^uologie  coralMittns  dans  lours 
fondemcnts  ...    .    Paris,  1880,  8«.  (25i  sh.) 

289.  Haserty  Friedr.  Reinhold.  Lebcn,  Seole, 
Gott  in  ihrem  innersten  1Ieilip:thume  auf- 
geimcht  und  in  ihren  M'esentliohsten  Offonbn- 
mngen  susammeiihKngcnd  dargestcllt.  NUrn- 
berg,  1880,  8o.  (10}  sb.) 

290.  Essay  (An)  on  the  Distinction  between 
Ikxly,  Soul,  and  Spirit.  Bv  the  Author  of 
''  Miriam.'    London,  1811,  32».  1«. 

291.  Picardy  J.  B.  R.  La  r^ritd  sur  la  nature 
et  leii  prenres  demonstratives  de  Texistenco 
et  rimoiat£riaIit6  do  Time  Paris,  184*2, 
8«.  (5|  sh.) 

302.  Gvte  Sstclie  (Die)  der  Seele,  ihre  elgenen 
Angelegenheiten  und  die  aus  dem  Menschon 
und  der  Yermngenheit  entwickelte  0&- 
schichts-Zokanft.  Braunschweig,  1848,  S". 
pp.  126. 

203.  Plehtc,  Imman.  Ilerm.  Die  bisherigo 
Zustand  der  Anthropologie  und  Psychologic. 
I.  (In  his  JBWUcAr.  /.  Pottos.,  1844,  XTI.  6<^ 
106.)    H, 

On  tbe  qnMtioQ  of  ImmorUlitj',  m«  pp.  95-106. 

204.  IfOronZy  Antolne.  Pnenmatologie.  Non- 
reau  syst^me  philosophique  sur  Torlgine  et  le 
bnt  filial  de  toutes  choses,  d'aprte  les  theories 
6lcv^s  de  la  philoaophJe,  depuis  les  brach- 
manes  Jnitqu'4  nos  Jours;  poor  senrir  d'intro- 
duction  4  la  Religion  de  I'avenir.  Paris,  1844, 
8».  (30i  sh.) 

306.  Dnparc,  H.  M.  Toorstelling  van  eene 
stufrcIijklK'id  der  ziel,  benevens  eon  woord 
over  het  wederkeerlge  verband  en  verschil 
tutwchen  del,  geest  en  ligchaam.  Leeuwar- 
den,  1845,  8*.  ^.  0.00. 

296.  Neville,  William.  A  Brief  Treatise  upon 
the  Nature,  Faculties,  Value,  and  Final  Den- 
tiiintion  of  the  Unman  Soul.  London,  1845, 
12».  pp.  42: 

297.  Petrelll,  C.  M.  J.  Om  MenniskosJiilen.s 
>'atnr.  FOrsuk  till  Psychologie.  2.  Upplagan 
Dfirersedd  orh  sammandragen.  LinkOping, 
(184&-46,)  1848,  8*.  pp.  viii.,  200. 

206.  Prapportl,  Gins.  I  risnitati  della  fllo- 
sofla,  ossia  le  principali  nozioni  su  la  natnra 
spiritnale  deiruomo.  Padova,  1846, 8*.  pp.  136. 

S90. Tht  same.     Ed.  2da.  Padova,  1846,  8«. 

pp.  160. 

JOO.  Hoir«a«^  £u   Dn  mat4iUUame  phrfoo- 


logiqne,  do  Tanimisme  et  de  rinflneuce.  2*  4d. 
Paris,  1840,  12».  (14  sh.) 

301.  Ro'vrey  Ilenry  Nathaniel.  Tbe  Rainbow 
of  the  Mind,  explained  in  a  Dialogue  between 
the  Materialist  and  the  Author,  with  the  Five 
Senses  in  Council  assembled;  proving  the 
Immortalitvof  the  Soul  by  Evidence  of  Sight. 
London,  1846,  8e.  pp.  48.  (Oowans's  Qxt.) 

302.  Nature  (On  the)  and  Elements  of  the 
E.xternnl  World;  or  Universal  Immaterialisni 
full  v  exjdained  and  newly  demonstrated.  Lou- 
don*  1M7,  £».  10«. 

303.  Redford,  Oeorge.  Body  and  Soul;  or, 
Life,  Mind,  and  Matter,  considered  as  to  their 
Peculiar  Nature,  and  Combined  Condition  in 
Living  Things.  ...  London,  1847,  8*.  pp.  x., 
232.   F. 

304.  Bertrand  de  Saint  Germain, . 

Des  manifestations  do  la  vie  et  de  rintelligor.cu 
k  I'aide  do  Torganisation  ....  Paris,  1848, 8«. 
pp.  vii.,  421.    H. 

Tbe  author  is  a  materialist. 

305.  IHidleyy  John.  The  Anti-Materialist; 
denying  the  Reality  of  Matter,  and  rindicnt- 
inpr  the  Universality  of  Spirit.  . . .  Londuu, 
1849,  8".  pp.  vi.,  286.    F. 

300.  Palue,  Martyn.  A  Discourse  on  the  Soul 
and  Instinct,  physiologically  distiuguislu- 1 
from  Materialism,  introductory  to  the  Course 
of  Lectures  on  the  Institutes  of  Ij^Iedicino 
and  Materia  Medica,  in  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  Delivered  on  the  Evening 
of  Nov.  2, 1848  ...  .  [Published  originally  bv 
the  .Medical  Class.]  Enlarged  Edition.  New 
York,  1849, 12«>.  pp.  xi.,  230.    H. 

30C».  Smee,  Alft-ed.  Instinct  and  Reason  de- 
duced from  Electro-Biology.  London,  1850, 8«. 
pp.  300. 

307.  Sovlat,  Andr4.  De  Pesprit  et  de  I'Ame. 
2  vol.  Paris,  1850,  »».  10/r. 

308.  Tttomaon,  R^.  Patrick.  The  Soul, 
its  Nature  and  Destinies.  London,  1850, 12>. 
pp.246. 

309.  Atkinson,  Ilenry  Oeorge,  and  Hartl- 
neau,  Harriet.  Letters  on  the  Laws  of 
Man's  Nature  and  Develcmment.  ...  London, 
1851,12i.pp.xU.,390.    H. 

AdTooatlag  athelitto  materialism. 

810.  Read,  Thomas.  The  Immateriality  of 
the  Soul:  or,  Man  entirely  dependent  upon 
his  Organization  for  all  his  Mental  and  Moral 
Powers.  ...    Philadelphia,  1851, 12*.  pp.24.  G. 

311.  I>orrla,  William  D.  Lectnre  on  the 
Unman  Soul,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Orphan 
Assylums  [tie]  in  the  City  of  Nashville,  de- 
livered ...  February  4th,  1852.  Nashville 
[Tenn.  |,  1852,  8*.  pp.  16.    k. 

Makitains  that  the  aoal  ii  m  material  fluid,  aeerated 
by  the  brain. 

312.  liOtxe.  (Rud.)  Ilerm.  Mediclnische  Psy- 
chologic wlor  Physiolopjio  der  Seele.  . . .  Leip- 
zig, 1H52,  8<>.  pp.  x.,  GG2. 

See  LdpM.  Mq^trU,  1831,  XL.  ]C-2t. 

31.3.  Maaon,    J{n\    William.     What    Is    the 
Human  Soul  ?    London,  [1852,J  16*.  pp.  76.   /: 
Sweden  borgian. 

314.  Molescliott,  Jac.  Der  Kreislauf  des 
Lcl>cns.  Physiulu;;i8clie  Antwortcn  auf  Li<^ 
big's  Cliemischo  Briefe.  3«,  vormehrto  und 
verbesHcrto  Aufl.  Mainx,  (1852,  65,)  1867,  8«. 
pp.  xii.,  534.    H. 

315.  Fliclier,  Carl  Phillpp.  Die  Unwahrhcit 
dos  Scnsualismus  und  Materialisraus,  mit  be- 
Bonderer  Rlicksicht  auf  die  Schrifton  von 
Fcuorbach,  Vogt  und  Moleschott  bewlescn 
...    .    Erlangcn,  1858, 8».  pp.  xviii.,  52.    H. 

316. Ueber  die  \3tkxn^f\\0DSK.«\\.  ^««k'^»N.>»^ 

lismua  xum  eTKlknxeMcu  TVi^>\  ^«k  %>^%V.'wsa 
der  'WiMemchiifc  vol  «tYi«V«ii.  tikXL^«f^^'t«% 
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[to  the  abore] 
xxiii.,  65. 


Erlangcn,  1854,  8*.  pp. 


S17.  Pcrty,  Max.  Ueber  die  Bodcutung  der 
Anthropulugio  fur  Natanfrissenschaft  und 
PhilMophie.  Eln  Vortrag  . . .  .  Bt-rn,  1853, 
8».  pp.  51.     H. 

la  oppovitioD  to  Um  nuUriAlltm  of  UotMckott. 

318.  Fictite,  Iniman.  Ilcrin.  Die  Seolenlehre 
des  Materialuiiniu,  kritiacli  unteraucht.  (In 
his  ZeiUchr.  f.  Philoi^  18M,  XXV.  58-47, 
1G9-179.)    H. 

810.  Hlnrlchsy  Ilcnn.  Friedr.  Wilh.  Das 
Lebf  n  iu  der  Natar.  Uilduiipi-  und  Entwicko- 
lungiistufen  desselben  in  Ptianr.e,  Thicr  und 
MonKcli.  Natur-historiitch-philudophiach  dar- 
gestcllt  ...    .    Halle,  1854,  b".  pp.  xv.,  271. 

320.  HoAnann,  Vninz.  Zur  Widerlegung 
dcH  MHteririliKnuiB,  NatnraliRmns,  Pantnoi». 
nms  und  MouAilinniUH.  AUlruck  der  Einlei- 
tung  zu  Fr.  v.  lUuulcr'H  nlmmtlicbun  Werko. 
I.  liauptabth.  4.  Bd.  Leipzig,  1854,  b*.  pp.  Hi. 
Jf. 

321.  Wagner,  Kud.  McnechonwbUpfbng  nnd 
S4H*l('n»ubHtanz.  Kin  anthroi>oIugiNchor  Vor- 
trag,  gt-hulten  ...  zu  (iuttingon  am  18.  Bei>- 
tember  IHU.  . . .  Uattingen,  1854,  8*.  pp.  30. 
H. 

322. Ucber  Wiusen  nnd  Glaubon,  mit  be- 

ftondcrcr  Beziehung  zur  Zukuuft  der  Seelon. 
. . .    (Jttttinfe'cn,  1854,  8«.  pp.  30.    H. 

323.  Zulurlgl,  Jak.  KritiAche  Untersuchung 
Lbor  das  >»  t-ncn  der  verniaiftigcn  Qeistseclu 
und  der  psychiscben  Leiblicbkelt  des  Men- 
8cbcn,Howie  Ll>er  die  Fragc:  Inwiefcrn  istdie 
vernUnftige  Ciei8t8oelo  die  Fuim  des  meusch- 
lichen  Leibes?  niit  KUcksicht  auf  den  Streit 
der  Oegenwart,  auf  die  Concillen,  Kirchenvlt- 
tcr  und  Sciiidastiker.  . . .  Ucgensburg,  1854, 
8<».  pp.  iv.,  272.    JI. 

324.  Cooper,  II.  O.  Indestructibility  tbe 
Univenuil  LaM*,  traced  fVom  a  Bit  of  Coal  to 
tlio  Soul  of  .Mull.    Dublin,  1855,  So.  '2m.  Gd.         i 

325.  Cxolbe,  Ilcinr.    Die  Klenieute  der  Psy-  ! 
choiogie  voin  8tandpunkte  des  Materialismus.  I 
(Ficbte's  ZeiUchr.  f.  Philos.,  1855,  XXVI.  91- 
109.)    H. 

320. Neue  Darstellung  des  Sensualisnius. 

£in  Kntwurf  ...    .    Leipzig,  1855,  8o.  pp.  xii., 

237.    H. 

"  The  moBt  ImpertaBt  reeent  production  on  tbn  tide 
of  m*tcrialUm."— A7i/»/'<«(.  S«e  alao  L«ips.  E^ttrt., 
IffiS.  LIV.  20!^-30B.    if. 

327.  Feclinery  Uustav  Tboodor.    Ueber  die 

{)bydikali>clie   uud    pbilosopbiscbe    Atonien- 
ellre.    Loipzigj  1H55,  8<».  pp.  xvi.,  210. 
Opposed  iuAterialI«m. 

328.  Tlttmann,  Friedr.  AVilh.  Ucber  Loben 
und  8toflr. 

329.  Vofft, 


DrcHden,  1855,  8«.  pp.  riii.,  1C8. 


_  Carl.  KUblerglaubo  und  Wisson- 
scliaft.  hine  Streitscbrift  gcgen  Ilofrath  Ru- 
dolph Wagner  in  Gdttlngen.  4«  Auflage.  swel- 
ter Abdrack.  Uiessen,  (1855,)  1856,  8«.  pp. 
lxvii.,126.    //. 

"Aeate  sod  wittT"  {Kliitfa),  bat  •uperfldal. 

830.  l/Vtignerf  (Job.)  Andr.  Natunnissen- 
ecliaft  und  Bil>el  im  (legensatze  zu  dem  KUh- 
Icrglauben  des  Herm  Carl  Vogt,  als  des  wle- 
dcrerstandenen  und  aus  dem  FranzUsischcn 
ins  Deutsche  tibersetzten  Bory.  Stuttgart, 
1855,  8*.  pp.  56.    //. 

831.  RelclienlMicIi,  Karl,  Baron  von* 
KOhlerglaubo  und  AftorAvcishelt.  Dem  Ilerm 
C.  Vogt  in  Oenf  zur  Antwort.  Wien,  1855, 8«. 
pp.  48. 

832.  FroHsclianiiner,  J.  Menschenseele 
und  Phy.sl< (logic.  Line  Streitschrift  gegen 
Prof.  Carl  Vogt  in  Q«tvt.    M'v\t\cYi«t\,  t»&>*». 


Tieired  br  Vr.  Rofteana  lo  Pldito's  MkMadtr.f.  iV- 
lot.,  1067,  XXXI.  148-ltO.     M. 

333.  SchaUer^  Jalins.     Leib  and  Seele.   Zv 

Aufklilrung  tiber  ''  KVbler^Anbeu  vad  Wis. 
scnschafl.**  3*  Termebrte  Aum.  WciflHr. 
(1855,  56.)  1858,  8*.  pp.  (8),  848  -»-.    B. 

"The  most  iBportaai.  la  a  Micalifle  ft^ftxkm. 
among  tbe  reeent  work*  agalast  wisirrlellew  *"  IMi 
/«L    8oe  alM  BOUotk.  JBrnerm,  XVU.  WS-mL 

334.  Biicl&ncr,  Louis.  Kraft  nnd  St«A- 
£mpirisch-naturphilo«ophisch6  Stadiea.  It 
allgemein-TeratAndltcher  I>BrBtelIiing.  fl>  tct 
meorte  und  Yerbeanerte  Aufl.  [1st  and  31 
e<ls.,  1855 :  8d  and  4th,  IftSA.]  Fraakfvt  a.  M, 
1859,  80.  pp.  Iri.,  252.     H. 

Thji  .wIiL^  u  ^  ■f^''"T'"T%fiiailleief  leiwIahTT 

335.  Franenstfdty  Julina.  Der  Xateriali^ 
nius.  8eine  l^ahrheit  und  aein  Irrthoa. 
Eine  Erwiedemng  aof  Dr.  Loate  Bflrhaer'i 
•*  Kraft  nnd  StolT'^  . . .  Leipsig,  I8SC, ».  pp- 
XV.,  208. 

336.  Fabrly  Friedr.  Briefe  gefren  den  Materia- 
liMnu8.    Stuttgart,  1856*  8*.  pp.  xt.,  215. 

"  One  of  the  best  worics  acainsi  ike  mloiilMk 
tendeoer."— jndu^M.  Sen  alio  JfliiMt.  Jtacn, 
XVII.  :iO»-2IL 

337.  Flclitey  Imman.  Herm.  Anthropokifiiw. 
—  Die  Lehre  tou  der  mene^iliclien  fcek. 
Neubegrtindet  aof  naturwiMcnachaftlkhtg 
Wege  fllr  Natarforacher,  Seelenlrzte  nnd  vi*- 
senschafllich  Oebildete  liberhanpt.  2>  rn- 
mehrte  und  verbesserte  Anfl.  Leipiig,  (ISSH*) 
18G0,  8*.  pp.  xxxix.,  623.    H. 

"Die  ■ptritaalUtieebcn  Lehrra."  pp.  a-M;  "Der 
MaterUUnnoa,"  pp.  MS-M;  "Der  Te4  and  dieflR- 
lenrortdaner."  pp.  307-115;  **  Die  icidlehe  Eatiu- 
han(  d»?r  8ecle,"  pp.  494-614.  — An  inpevtaat  «avk< 
Comp.  Le^M.  Mepert.,  18&6.  LT.  Wt-Ol. 

338.  Grindoii)  Leopold  Hartlej.  life:  itji 
Nature,  Varlctiea  and  Phenumeaa.  Alto, 
Times  and  Soaaons.  . . .    London,  1856. 8*.  PP* 

vlii.,328.    F. 

330.  liOtsey  (Rnd.)  Ilerm.  MIkrokoanna.  Idsn 

r.ur  Naturgescbicbto  nnd  Oeechichte  drr 
Menschheit.  Ventuch  einer  Anthrcjpoloftir. 
I«r  Band:  Der  Leib.  Der  8eele.  Das  Lebea.  1 
II«Band:  Der  Mensch.  IktrOeist.  DerWdt 
LauC  2Bde.  Leipzig,  1856-58. 8*. 
"A  very  Important  work."—KUtf^ 

340.  Cxolbe,  Heinr.  Entatohnng  des  8elbit- 
iKfwujistscins.  Eine  Antwort  an  Hm.  Prof. 
Lotxe.    Leipsig,  1866,  8*.  pp.  68. 

341.  Braubach,  W.  KiShleranglanbe  nod 
MaterialismuB  oder  die  Wahrheit  des  gei^ti- 
gen  Lebena.    FrankAirt  am  Main,  1856,  f^- 

pp.  iv.,  02. 

342.  Thnm,  Rnd.  Karl  Togt*a  KBhlerglaalie 
nnd  AVissenschaft  im  eiganea  Uchte.  I.  GSt- 
tingen,  1856,  8*.  pp.  85. 

343.  Drapery  John  Wm.  Human  Phrsiolog;. 
Statical  and  Djnamical:  or,  Tb«  Coaditkiw 
and  Course  of  the  Ufe  of  Man.  ...  KewYirk. 
1856,  8*.  pp.  XYi.,  640. 

See  pp.  SBS.ST  f»r  "eTMeBeo  of  the  uhusw  ef 
the  aoul  derived  Ihim  oerahral  stracuire." 

344.  Bneifty  F.  Der  natunrinensrbaftUdie 
Material  isnins  in  seinem  Princip  nnd  in  sei- 
nen  Konsequenzan.  EinTortrac  •••  •  ^'^ 
lin,  1856,  8*.  pp.  82. 

345.  Michelle,  Fr.  Dar  Materialinaas  als 
KUblerglaube.  £in  uflfenea  Seadaeiireiben 
als  Ueransfordoning  snm  wiaaenarhaUHfhsn 
Kampfe  an  die  Tertreter  dea  neaea  Materia* 
lismns  in  Dentachland:  Cotta,  Bunncister. 
Yircbow,  Togt,  Moleechott,  irommfcalfr.  Mfll- 
ler,  Ule,  Cxolbe,  BOcbner  n.  A.  . . .    Xtafter, 

1856,  8*.  pp.  75. 

RcTlewea  In  Fr.  BnAnaaa  ta  FMHe*!  MritKJtr.f- 
PkOoe.,  1»7,  XXXL  tiU:57.    JT. 

^Afe.  HL^Viaia^ott^  Jac     Licht  nad  Lsb«B. 
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CLASB  I.  — HATUKK  0 


3*7.  Tltlmuin,  Frisdr.  Vllb.     dclat  oihI 

u?.l  LclRB. '  IH-'iwlu!!".  lUO,  t".  W).  31.  ' 
U8.  McTcr,  iilrgnn  Hou.    Znin  Slnil  l^brr 
Lcib  nud  HHlB.    Wurta  der   KrLIIK.  Scchn 
'Vor]Hnii«eD  ...    .    Uunburg,  IWO,  S-.  |.]>. 

H9.  S**tUltr,  pittulon.t   KrltJuchr  Bllcach- 

TomSlnDdpanet  DTEitiiiiTh'iiiinilflrUcher  Writ- 
and    UtiiK(iciu>iiKb>iiDnK.     Bromrn,  lUD, 
S>.  pp,  38. 
BW,  Party, Mm.  IWiit ilic Sk*l*.  ELnOn-cnl- 
lirhcrVurlnii...    .    turn.  1850,  »>.  pp.  TO, 

IfSS,  iin,  S-.  pp.  .r..  2IS.     M. 

^'2.  Wlucnaekanllslu  BelDUditiuiK  elm 
U.t.n.ili.iuui.     Zac  HlieJtrrw.-  "Kihlirt 


TUB  SOUL, 
ei.— Tho  Comlilnllo 


tu[i),  Urwiklyn,  N.  V.     Ken 
PP.J38.    A. 
Mi.  Tltlaaat, .    U  m 


3H.  WariBh,  Oil.. 
illochrislllcbgHtli 


eLiqaa.   Iht  I'ntilt*  da 

■Ulowu  (ktif  aDlij. 
m.  CornlU,  Adiilph.     MatcrOUiiniu   UDd 
IdmlftlniiA  In  ihrvai;('efliiw)lr1lEvii£ii(ivlclEe- 
luunkriien  btlHiFlilot.  IlrldrnKrg,  !»«(,». 

ler.  Hlncklg,  A.      Onin'onHli-rMilkLHil. 
Kvliruiriliul^l  icgvnovor  ilf   maiiTJulladKlir 


dU.   Katur  nnd  Oalit.  G»-    »a.  LBnpDldt,Iati.311cluiil.    Zn 
[mitdo  niw  il»n  Mali'rlnli.-       dlgiing  ubor  den  modi-min   Mai. 
e«liihil«.n>lilMh«i  Pnw^n  I      Kilmneco,  18BS,  »■.  pp.  »!., «. 
■    ^?'"'"?JS'-.»'''*'^."-|3i1.  B«ki!Uwl«»,Kob.    KrlHXiIii 
n  M»in,  IM7,  f-  pp.  xn,  i      ii,n,M.     Hprlln.  ISBg,  f.  pp.  131. 


ChrlailanllT,"  3A  ttiL    : 
1».    A.) 


ir  IM7.  AgrL- 


.    (AlH  njnul>iit 
Nut  Vm-k.  1»BT. 


»T.  dBiBiir{b.<riJiiKnftuiidSlurT.Ddardl<i 

phllcwtptala  ...    .    JMrmalidl,  iMl,  ».  pp. 
Ht. 
aSt.  Jiuiab,rh»dnr.  nif-^nlarbHilDiulu  Fraga 
ini  8ir.>it  uhar  Uili  nnd  S«U.    S«tlln,  tm. 


m.  >tarr«f  Rlcbard  SaJlar,  Jr.  (iniiam  Lec- 


31^  a 


cll,  S 


ri.il(Vngi'ilMSl«t«ii 
nDlItfilndea    Wort.     Jam 


5.  Wi»m.Bcli:,Tl,™J 
<»l.r<lioL..Jiref.inU™bol 

hani!^-,,,     Ufpflg.  ISSS; 
4-B«hi»r,_Amti<'<t  Nk 

Ueht 
bond«i 

JSI-wumihSiXV 

:.-l»HtDallW,(>|i 

Lp,  lUB,  l».  pp.  ■!.. 

1.  Znr  Bwl'Df.Tijro, 
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CLASS  II.— ORIGIN  OF  TUE  SOUL. 


rell,  A.M.    I^ndon,  IMO,  mn.  8».  pp.  xxxvii., 
169.     7/. 

37(».  Cinandt,  Joh.  Oottlnb  iron.     Wisson 
uiid  Si^iii.     hino  reuliHtinclie  AbhandloiiK  xnr 
Aiis^IeicimuK  dott  SiiiritualisniiH  nnd  Matcria- 
liHnm.H.     l>ii"*d«'ii,  lH5tt,  h«.  pp.  112. 
Hec  LHpM.  Rfytrt.  (or  ItM,  IV.  IJ-U.    £r. 

380.  Reclam,  Cnrl.  Oolst  und  Korper  in 
llirt'-.i  Wcch-iltw/kdmiigon  . . .  .  Ijeipzignnd 
Ilri.li'llKTt:.  fV>!),  J*,  pp.  vlii.,  387. 

3^1.  Scholteii,  Jan  Ilonr.  Du  mnt^rialisnie 
niudrrne  vi  di*  hva  rauMCfl.  [An  cwMiy  rwid 
bof  (ix«  tlie  Koyal  Acul.  of  PcUmicc  at  AmstiT- 
•liini,  Dec.  12,'|Krt9.  TranHlate«I  into  French 
I»y  11.  van  di-r  Maa^.J  (Xourrlle  Ifrvtu  dr 
fhCuL,  8tnl^l»<.urg,  for  Feb.  and  March,  1800; 
V.  I  .VbKt.i    II. 

For  an  Kncli'h  tranaUtioa,  w«  Tht  Progrt*a  of 
KitlffioHM  Thufqkt  ...  in  the  Pr%>t€*taHt  Cktirck  o/ 
France,  cd.  Iv  J.  R.  Beard,  Loodoo,  1«1.  »•,  |>p.  10- 
ih.     II. 

3S-2.  Recent  W«»rk«  on  Materialism.  {BibhoVt. 
.Siina  f..r  .Ijin.  IMH);  XVII.  2Ul-21i)     H. 

.IS.'l  Egomet,  M.IK,  pseudon.  Life  and  Im- 
mortality, or,  ThoiiKhts  on  Being.  A  Philo- 
(w»{dii(Ml  Inquiry  inttt  the  Natnre  of  Life. 
L«indon,  lloltii.4iif,  |)^.  3t. 

3>U.  Slacinalion,  John  M.  A  Treatiflo  on 
Mi'taphymic.^  i  hit-tly  in  reference  to  Revealed 
Heligion.  ...  I..4>ndon,  I860.  H».  pp.  xix., 
4is.     II. 

rh.  VI.  (pp.  104-160)  treats  the  qiieation  of  irnma- 
It-rialit}-.  Tliv  author  B«>cma  to  fator  thv  do<:trine  of 
the  rro  cxlsfciuc  of  the  iioul. 

385.  Mclne  lU-ruhigung.  Outt.  Welt.  Unnterln 
lichkeit.  ChrintuH.  (Je^en  MuterialiKuiUH  und 
Pantheittmur*.     Derliii,  IMM),  t>«.  pi>.  vi.,  G2. 

386.  Plorry,   Pierre   Adi)li>ho.    Discours   Rur 


Porganiame,  le  vitalisms  et  le  Mjcfalnne,  pro- 
nouc^  k  PAcad^mie  inip^rlalo  oo  mMecioe  . .  ■ 
0uivi8  . . .  de  fragmentfl  po^tiqiiea  sitr  le  rmit- 
rialifimo  et  lo  fipiritiialiame,  aiir  I'iUuc  oa  pqr- 
chatouie  et  sur  Pavenir  de  Phamanit^  ...  . 
Parltt,  IMiO,  6*.  pp.  48. 

38r».  Fechner,  Oust.  Theodor.  Ceber  die 
Seeletifi:it:;e.  i.in  Clang  durch  die  «ihttarr 
Welt,  nm  die  untfichtbare  xn  findon.  Leipzig. 
ISO^t".  pp.  vii.,  221). 

38C<>.  Immateriality  (Tbe)  of  the  Sue:. 
{Cf,risti\.u  y.Vp.  for  April,  1861;  XXVIL  »&- 
310.)    BA. 

38e«.  Tlssot,  (CfaiQde)  Jowph.  La  Ti«  dan< 
I'homme.  i..xit»teucc,  fonctiutiA,  nature,  an- 
dition  pr^aente,  forme,  urigiao  et  doBtiotc 
future  du  priiici)ie  de  la  vie;  OMquifijic liirti- 
rique  de  I'animismo  ...  .  Pari*,  l!l61,  ^■ 
pp.  xxiv.,  596. 

38G<>.  UlrlclyHerm.  Das  Wcaen drr  S««le narh 
naturNMiwenM'lmftlicher  Auaicht.  (FkbTc*^ 
/yitichr.  f.  Philog.,  1861,  XXXVIII.  21-50-. 

To  be  continued. 

380.  Chevalier^  J.  P.  L'ame  au  point  u- 
vuc  de  l;i  ^t.it  lice  et  de  laraiaon  ...  .  Pan». 
1861,  l'«».  pp.  178. 

386^.  Ij angel,  Augiiato.  Lo  prol>l^me  ti«> 
I'anie  devitnt  la  m^tnphyiHqne  et  \jk  i^ienrr. 
4  propos  de  quolques  tmvaux  r6ceni«en  FniiH-r 
et  en  AlIeuAcne.  iHrrue  det  iHux  Mvw*t 
for  J?ept.  1,  1861 ;  XXXV.  211-233.)    If. 

38GC.  Santl,  Vincenzo.  Delia  immaterialiti 
e  Inallerabilitik  delPintelletto  ...  al  chiah.- 
Himo  Prof.  Bene<ietto  Monti  dl  Bologna  e  ri»- 
posta  di  quest'ultimo.    Pomgia,  1861, 8*. 


CLASS   II.— ORIGIN   OF  THE   SOUL. 


SECT.  I.— COMPREHENSIVE   WORKS;    CREATION;    TRADUCTION. 


3S7.  Ganther,  Ootthard.  Schedinsma  hiiito- 
rico-dogmaticum  de  .\ninia,  qua  Ortum  con- 
cernit,  omn(>H  Christ  innorum  de  eju«  Ortu  a 
nato  Chridto  variantes  Sentential  historice 
recenwuH  . . .  et  obHcun^R  allafl  Animne  nata- 
l»'H  olarae  Luci  ex|wnenff.  Lipwiae,  1717,  8<». 
pp.  127.—  Ibid.  1719, 1720,  S». 

388.  M arena,  Job.  Die  lAdirmeinnngen  liber 
den  l'^^]•rungder  menrtchlichcn  ^^eelen  in  den 
vier  erKtcn  Jahrliunderten  der  Kirche.  ... 
Salzburg,  1K54,  S^.  pp.  iii.,  43.     F. 

See,  further,  FabriciuH,  DfUctwt,  etc.  pp. 
443-445;  also  No.  421.  ZelsoId|  429,  Tho- 
maslns)  441,  Vakei  and  468,  CSnne- 
moiier. 


389.  Augnstlnns,  .\urelia8,  Saint  and  Bp., 
fl.  A.D.  Stt6.  De  Origino  Animee  llominis 
Liber.  Epist.  lOti,  ul.  28.  (f>p«-a,  ed.  Paris, 
alt..  1836,  rtc.  II.  872-888.)    H. 

See  alao  EpUU  190,  aL  157. 

390.  De  Anima  et  ejus  Origine  Libri  IV. 

(/6f</.  X.  093-778.)     //. 

300».  Campellla,  Guiliclmus  de  (Fr.  Qnil- 
laume  de  Cliampeanx},  lip.,^.  .\.n.  1121. 
TrnctatnH  breviw  de  t)t\R\ue  Auxraw.  (lu  Mar- 
teno  and  Dwrand'a  Th«.  Nw.  Atiecd.,  \1\" . 
foL,  V.  877-882.)    B. 
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391.  Sartorlns,  Dalth.  Qoa^stiiv  Sitae  Aninwi 
llominis,  quae  ^pirnculum  Dei  est.  Partimla 
aut  Portio  L88eutiR>  Divinsp.  act  Sulwtauti* 
ab  illu  diversar     Li|MiK,  1582,  4*. 

392.  Coler,  Joh.  Jac.  Quawtio  . . .  Nam  An»- 
nm  sit  ex  Tnuluce?  An  vero  a  Deo  qm>tt<lii 
in<ipireturr  Turn  Orationibns  diiabus:  Vtnun 
Anima  sit  tota  in  L'orpore  tttto  et  in  qualil^fi 
^UB  Parte;  et  de  Animae  Immortalitate.  Ti- 
guri,  1586, 4*. 

393.  Goe le nl  na,  Rndol|>h,  Oie  eldrr.  4^oAa- 
Yia,  h(;0  e($t,  de  lloniinnt  Perfertione.  Anima 
ot  inpriniia  Ortu  ht^  us  Coniuientatiuoes  ac  Di»- 
putatiouea  quonindam  Theologomm  et  Phi- 
losophornm  noatrae  mutatis  ...  .  Harpniii. 
1590,  r«.— /Wd.  1594,  1597,  b». 

;  394.  Nlphus(/to/.  NlfbS  Fabiaa.    Ophiniv. 
Hcu  de  ccelc.Hti  Animivrum  Progvnie  Divinatio. 
LuKd.  Bat.  1509,  4«. 
395.  Ijleetl,  Fortunio.  ...  De  Orta  Animse  ho- 

nmnn>  l.ibri  III Qeuuae,  I66S,'(«.  ly- 

429.     BL.  —  A\90  Venet.  1606,  4*;    Francvf. 
1601^  ;  •.  pp.  472. 

'■AbIoub  hum.  partem  Irratloaak^^  i t^iiulf  ■dl- 
k  eensltriccBi.  prodlre  a  pMre  SfteSlaQta  MtaiBc;  par- 
tem rationslem  a  Lee  eodaa  iantantl  cmri  *  io- 
fundi  cerpoH  kf.  I>e  meDtia  hanaaa  «rta  X.  profert 
acDtCDtlas." — HftTiek. 

^!Mt.  ^%.>ax«lln«,   NIcolaaa.    De  Orta  rstio- 
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C.»7.  Hill,  William.  The  Infoncy  of  tho  Sonic; 
or,  The  ttonle  of  an  lolhnt:  showing  how  and 
when  it  ia  infused.    London,  1005,  4^. 

398.  Sctu(.ffkry  Michael.  'AxA^iroAt?  Chri»* 
tiana;  Ruligionia ;  Diaputatio  ae  Peccato  Uri- 
ginifl  et  (irigine  Animie  ...  .  Tubingte, 
l«OI,  8o. 

999.  Skomagcrt  Hans  Rasmnasen  (LaL  Joh. 
Erasmi).  De  Traduce  Animie  hunuuue.  Haf- 
ni»,  1008,  8«. 

400.  RudbecMf  Joh.,  the  elder.  Dispntatio 
extnit)nlinaria(in  Piivato  Collegio)  de  Origiun 
et  Immortalitato  Anima;.  [Xetp.  II.  Qahr. 
Felstad.]    Stockholm.  1011,  49.  (1  sh.) 

401.  Foamier  or  Formier,  Raoul,  Su-ur 
da  Roadcaa.  Discuui'^  acad^niiqmM  ilu 
Torigine  de  lime.  ParU,  1010,  12».  12 /r. 
Techener. 

Soe  Hoefer'a  JVi»Hff.  Biogr.  giniratt.  XVIII.  97C. 

40K  Flenas,  Thomas.   De  Vurmatrice  Fuctiis, 

Liber  in  quo  ostenditnr  Animam  ratiiHrnlinii 

infandi  tertia  Die.    Antvorpifr,  1020,  f^"    liL. 

Flcnua  wr»u   •tber  CDeliih    Uooks  oo    the  MJue 

rabject. 

402.  "Ba-rovkf  Kolberty  qf  Abe rdern.  Exercitntio 
de  Origine  Aninim  et  ProiMijifation**  I  •(•cent  i. 

In  hU  PhU«$«phi»   The»l»gU»  mnKiUaiu,  Audiea- 
poli,  1821,  H*,  and  Mveni  other  eiiltioa«. 

403.  Thamm,  Theodor.  Conti-uvorHia  de 
Traduce  Nivo  Ortu  Aniniae  raUoiuUiri.  Tu- 
bingip,  10*22,  4*. 

403>.   Da   Gardia    {Lai.  Gardlnlas   or 

Horienalas),  JLiOuix.  Do  .\:i'n>.itioii«>  Foe- 
tux  Quaieiftiu,  in  qua  oetunditur,  quod  Auinia 
rationalia  ante  Organ Ixatioueni  ii<*u  iufuuda- 
tur.    Diiaci,  1023,  8«. 

404.  Kolblai,  Ernest.  De  Animae  humanae 
Origine.     Lii>-«iac,  1024,  4*. 

405.  "Wangnereclc,  or  IVa^^ierccIc, 
Ueinr.  ...  De  Creatiuue  Aiiiiuk-  ratinUiilM, 
Tractatus  ndversus  August»ino!«  l'ra*C"iios,  irfi- 
osque  U«»reticor<  Ti"aduciH  AHMortores.  . . .  Di- 
liugai,  I02S  1*>-  pp. '-iJO   f. 

405*.  Da  Gardla  (Lttt  Gartllnlas  or 
Hortenslus;,  Li>uii«.  Auium  miioimlii) 
re-itituta  in  intc.;nuM,  »ive  ulleru  ItcfutHtio 
Opiniuiiii*  qmn  (lihi  |>eriin>i«lot,  Animam  rutit)- 
nalem,  ante  unineni  Orv,Hni;uitiuucm,  infundi 
in  Semen.     Duiici,  1029,  t«.  fl*.  0,  pp.  3:M).  BL. 

4u6.  Freltag,  Joh.  Du  Calidi  inuati  Eiwentia 
et  de  Formiram  Ori^^iiio  Dit«putationcM  dua*. 
GroninK<r,  IO>2-.i3,  ^. 

4tK>.  Sperling,  .^uh.  Ti-actatns  de  Origine 
Kormaruni.     \\  it»I».  I'J»!,  ^•.     BM. 

407.  D«»  Origine  Knrmanim  pro  D.  Danielo 

Seunert(i,e.>ntiu  L>.  Joliauneni  Freitagiuni.  . . . 
Witeh.  IOjM,  ft*. 

408.  Sennertf  Daniel.      PhyKica    Ilypunine- 

mata.     Lngtlnui,  lOrlT,  ^*. 

la  Uiis  work  Htrnuert  tresis  "  De  Prnpa^tlone 
ADim«  ItB.uanc"  S  •••  |{v|>«>niu.  IV.  uc.  1(^14.  (Oprta, 
Par.  IS4I.  tA..  i.  Ill  .01.'    U.) 

40b*.  Spcrllni;,  Joli.  DefenHio  TmctatnH  pro 
Origine  Formtrum  . ..  .  Witeb.  lO^Mi,  8«. 
BM. 

4r3.  Gallefl^o  de  la  Serna,  Juan.  Dc  Na- 
turali  Aniniarnni  origine  Invoctiva  atWerHUS 
Danieieui  fMsuiertum.     Uruxellis,  1040,  4*. 

4J3B.  [IVoolnor,  llenrj].  The  Extraction 
of  Manfi  Soul :  ...  a  ...  Diswrnr^c,  proving 
by  Diviue  a.id  Natorall  ReaMcm,  that  the 
IVodaction  «>f  Mans  Sonl  1«  by  Propagation 
and  not  by  Crejition.  Likewise,  proving,  that 
except  Mans  8<>ul  be  propagated,  he  can  have 
no  Origlnall  Sin.  ...  By  11.  W.  B.D.  Loudon, 
1656,  2V>.  pp.  336  +.     H. 

FtfMsd.  IMl,  wltJk  <*«  f/(te»"rbe  Tme  Ori> 
gltuU  tf  Um  aoule,"  He. 


Do  Ortu  et  In- 
. ..    .     Dilingae, 


410.  Haaaoldf  Christoph. 
terttu  Aniniae  rationalis 
1045. 

411.  Monarenoa,  Ant.  De  Animae  rationa- 
lis Creatioue  et  originaria  Immortalitate  ad- 
versus  ernmeam  Opinionem  c^jusdam  Philo- 
sophi,  qui  earn  dictitat  propagatam  separa^ 
tamquo  dumtaxat  Iramortalitatis  compotem 
declamat.    Venetiis,  1040, 4*.  • 

41  >.  Ze Isold*  Job.  Tradnx  non  Tradox,  id 
est,  Truductio  Fomiarum,  qu»  in  naturali 
Oeneratione  vulgo  statuitur,  semct  ipwtui 
everteiuk  Jeme,  1047> S*.   BL.—Ibid.\((A2,h^. 

AVI.  Harter*  Job.  Jac.  De  Animse  humanse 
Origine.     Loudini,  1048,  S". 

413.  Hot  ham,  Charles.  In  Philoso^hiaui 
Teutunicani  Manuductio,  live  Detennuiatio 
do  origine  Aninin*  Ilumauie.  Londini,  1048,  So, 

A  a  KngUtk  trauslatioa,  London,  1650,  fl^. 

41.>.  Sperling,  Joh.  Dissertatio  de  Traduce. 

WiteU.  1048,  b«.    BM. 
41 .3^.  Zelflold,  Joh.     Parasceve  ad  Vindicias 

Ti-uilucis  non  Traducis.    Jenn,  1048,  8*. 

AX^fi.  Sperling,  Joh.  Antiparascevc  pro  Tra- 
duce.    Witeb.  1048,  8«.    BM. 

414.  L<elimann.  Georg.  De  Animae  immor^ 
ta1i.i  Traductione.    Lipsiao,  1040,  4*. 

415.  lilpenlas.  Mart.  Diaputatio  de  Animas 
rationalis  Origine.  [Prici,  Joach.  FabriciuM.] 
Stetini,  1050. 

410.  Unonlasy  01.  De  Origine  Animas  ratiiv 
nalis.  f /tVsp.  Claud.  Ilenr.  Ralholm.]  Upsal. 
1050,  40. 

4V'».  Dreler,  or  Dreyer*  Christian,  and 
Neufeld,  Conrad,  1051-lOM. 

TLeM  vritprs  had  a  contiovcrajr  on  the  present 
•iibject  at  the  above  date.  8eo  Rotcrnitmd'n  rvrttet- 
zung  to  JucUcr's  GeUhrten-Lex.,  \.  &48. 

417.  Zelaold,  Job.     Anatoniia  Disputationis 

SpeiiingiaiiK'!  Animai  hunmnA>  Crrationi  op- 

lH»sitn\    Jenie,  1052, 4*. 
41ft.  ...  De  Animas   Rationalis  Creatioue, 

uuateuudeu  ex  Scripturis  SacriHproIiari  jtotesi. 

Jonie,  1054,  4«.    BL. 

419. ...    Do  Aninin*  rationalifl  Prodtictione 

et     Pn»iMi{;jitione.     Jena-,    (1054?)    1669,   S«. 
BM. 

420.  "Wllderalnnv  Bernh.  Anti-Wangne- 
rerlviuM:  Apologeticus  pro  Tra<lnce.  Stutt- 
gjird.  1050,  4-.— TubiugHj,  1660,  4». 

421.  Zelsold,  Joh.  Diatribe  hirttcirico-elench- 
tica  de  Sententia)  Creatlouem  Auinuo  ratio- 
naliM  statuentis  Antiquitato  et  Yeritate. 
JenH\  1000,  8*.  (19  Kh.)—Ibid.  1062,  »•. 

In  opposition  to  J.  Rperling. 

422.  Rameaey,  William.  ...  Mans  Dignity 
and  Fovfection  vindicated.  ...  Wherein  it  is 
. . .  demouHtrated,  that  the  Soule  of  Man  is 
fx  Traducf  and  begotten  by  the  Parents.  . . . 
London,  1001,  sm.  ^.  pp.  99   {-.    H. 

423.  Deusing,  Antonius.  CEcononi us  Corporis 
atiiniaiirt;  ao  speciatim  de  Ortu  Animie  humn- 
na*  Uiitmertatio  ...     .    Groningic,  1001^F<*, 

424.  f Borch,  Oinf  or  Ole  (Lat  OUun  Borrl- 
oblaai]  DeuHingius  lleautontimurumeiio?*. 
Hive  Kpiittolw  selectic  Emditorum,  qua>  imnia- 
turirj  Antonii  DeuHingii  ...  Scriptis  ...  Lar- 
vam  ...  dctrahunt  ...  edente  Benedicto  Blot- 
teMtndspo.     Ilamburgi,  1001,  4'*. 

425.  Deasing,  Antonius.  (Economus  Corpo- 
ris animalis  rerttitutus;  in  quo  genuinus  Ani- 
ma;  humanae  Ortu*  Itemque  posstbilif  Cognitlo 
sui  ipnius  . . .  assenintur  . . .  .  [In  answer  to 
Boirh.]    Orouingn^.  1002,  80. 

426.  Zeiaold,  5o\\.    V^yistftWo,  mi  \tw  ^«wKt^ 
tlone  \lom\n\H  AuV\i\a.VTo\\afc\aiMa»Xi>»  Kss\\ok 
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427.  HillSy  n«»nry.  A  Short  Treat Iho  concern- 
ing till'  l'rt»|iu;;ution  of  the  Soul.  . . .  Loudon, 
KMI7.  S«.  pp.  1-26  +. 

428.  Fcttleiiy  Joh.  Jivc.  De  Origino  Animae 
hnnmnao.     Wittonborj;*©,  ICMItfy  4». 

429.  Tliomaslnsy  Jac.  Distiortatio  de  Ori- 
gins AniniK  hunmnaj  ex  Traduce.  [Ketp. 
.loll.  Viike.l  Lip8iw,  I66tf»  4o.— lieprinted  at 
IlHlle,  (1724?)  1745,  pi».  72. 

"A  conirovvmlal  rssaj  oo  (he  prloclpnl  opluloni  of 
the  hratheu,  Ucbre^rii.  ChriiUHO  ValUert,  i>4-Uool- 
uirn,  and  modern  dUliiei  concemiug  Uie  origin  of 
the  hum&n  boal,  of  which  he  enunipratcs  eUvtH,  and 
di'cidvB  in  (avot  of  traduction." — Utrrick. 

4:^^K  Vake,Joh.  Dittputatio  dc Origino  A nima* 
linniann',  Anuiudi  A'uri  (Scrlptoriri  Aninite  trl- 
uiiiphiiiitiH  \l/€v&(tivvuav)  . . .  Difflcultatibiw op- 
pu^ita.     Lip.'iie,  ](Ml9,  4». 
See  No.  66G. 

431.  Zeldlery  3i(>Icliior.  Dissertatio  d<>  Ori- 
faiuo  Allium*  mtioualis  in  Qeneratlone  llomi- 
uin.  J»Mia\  IH7I«  >**• 
4i\-2.  ;Fede,  Rene  J.  MC>ditation8  metapliy- 
Hiijucs  do  rorigiuc  dc  I'&me,  ki  nature,  wt  l>6- 
ntitude,  son  di'VDJr,  son  deHordn*,  uon  retablis- 
Dcmont  i*t  MH  conservation.  Ani.<it0rdam,  I67S, 
12",  pp.  72. 

A  ULMvcd..  enlarged,  fn  Latin  and  French.  Colosne. 
I69.'i.  1'.*^;  another  earlier  ed.,  without  placv  or  date. 
8e»'  Bnriiier. 

4.'33.  Oruve,  Matthias.  De  Origiue  Animac 
liuinnnrx  .     fclrfurdia',  1673,  4'». 

4^U.  Diirr,  .loh.  Cour.  Kpintola  de  liumana- 
ruin  Auiui:irnuk  nd  I'o.Hti*roi*  I'ropagntione. 
X.>n'ml».  ft  Altoif.  |ft74,  4». 

44iO.  Lovenseifty  .)<>)i.  I)i«'tr.  Be  Auinia<> 
ratioiiiili"  ('n'atioue.     Ilrlui.  lH74(i  4°. 

4.'U).  Frcnzel,  i^ira.  Fritnlr.  Dc  Ortginc  Ani- 
uiut>  ratioualti*  inUencrati«tnc  Ilonuni>.  Vite- 
bi'rgac,  1H70,  4». 

S/     437.  Rf&tenbeck,  Cioo.  Paul.     Dit^nertatio  dc 
/  Origino   Mi'utU   liunuitinc,   Jo.   SperliuRio  vX 

alii»  Tra<lucjrt  I)t'fen«»)ribnH  oppimita.     Altorf. 
I«76,  40. 

438.  Rndrauff  Killan.  Quadriga  Diiwerta- 
liouniu  AradfUiicarum  ...  .  Gies.sa^  1077» 
4°. 

The  fourth  Dlaaartation  treat*  "Dp  FropaRatlenfl 
Auimtc  Huuiauir." 

439.  MattlitH,  Hector  Uottfrii-iL  Breris  Ke- 
pf titio  V(M  itatiN  de  Origine  Aniniao  rationalis. 
liavuiae,  16H*2,  4». 

441).  Orlglne  (De  l')  de  I'&me.     Paris,  I68S, 

441.  ValtetJoh.  Vom  Uraprungo  der  mcnsch- 
Itclicn  Sct'lou,  unter  vielen  Mcinungen  die 
be!4to  g(*7.(Mgc>t.     Hamburg,  1692,  S". 

442.  Posnery  Ca.«p.  Do  Animao  in  Genera- 
tione  lIominiK  Origino.    Jonae,  1694,  8«. 

44.x  Corte   (Lot.  Citrtlns)*   Dartolommoo. 
Lettera  nolla  qimle  Hi  dinota  da  qual  touipo 
probabilniente  B'infondo  nel  feto  Tanima  ragi- 
onovolo.     Milnuo,  1702,  8«. 
See  Herrlcb.  Sglloge,  etc.  p.  18. 

444.  Andala,  Kuardufl.  ...  Di8«iertatlonum 
phlloaophicarum     I'cnta^.    . . .     Franequcra*, 

1712,  4«.  i)p.  2R2. 

The  fourth  Diaaertation  treatii,  in  part,  of  the 
nature  and  creation  of  the  miuI.  See  Jowmal  dea 
S^amm*  for  Sept.  4,  1713. 

44i>.  Planer,  Joh.  Andr.  DiMcrtatio  siBtouB 
ixivani  de  Animae  hunianac  Pn)pagatione  Sen- 
tentiam.     Witteb.  1712,  4».  pp.  71. 

The  aobatanee  of  tht*  dinwrtatioa  it  appended  to  J. 
O.  Bcinbeck*  nUoa.  Gtdmckm.  etc.    See  No.  T76. 


446.  Lanyey  JcMichim.  De  Ortn  Aninup  bo- 
uiaua*  a  i>eo  nou  per  eaiientialem  Kiuauatt«- 
nem,  aed  per  CreHtionem  . . .  Dissertatio  I., 
II.    [Agafnfit  Puiret.]     llal»,  171S,  4*. 

447.  C^mmiereryAug.  Friedr.  UDttrvvchao;;  aj 
von  dor  8eeic,  was  and  wo  sic  Key,  and  acf     ' 
wan  fdr  Art  aie  fortg«pflanzt  werde.     Leipsii;. 
1714,  i>».  pp.  86. 

448.  Anonymi  Diluddationwt  uberkvM  ar- 
duao  Doctrinao  da  Origine  Auinue  ct  Mal» 
hereditario,  quam  Lcibnltios  in  Theodica 
priinum  tractavit.  Holmioe,  17S8»  8*.  pp.  llo. 
—  Ed.  -ida,  1740. 

440.  Cansy  Israel  Gottlieb  (LaL  TheophiliiK^. 

DiHsortatio  do  Origine  et  l*ropagatione  Auim:«- 
ruui.  Tnbingae,  liSO,  4*.  —  A1m>  ibid.  1741, 4*. 

450.  Kiiaajr  on  FocnndatloD,  comprehtiHltiig: 
tlio  Time  and  Manner  when  aad  hov  the 
Human  Soul  in  introinitted  or  ImpreMcd  od 
the  B<Mly.     1742. 

461.  Betirendty  Joh.  Friedr.  IlarmoniaSyv 

toraatir)  do  liodiernn  Animamm  Crvatiune  cuui 

Croatori*  Sanctitat©  et  Peccati  Origini*  I»r^»- 

pagationo.  BcrolinI,  1744,  t?*.  pp.  84  + .  (OKh.- 

See  BuwHdmi§e  Nachrichttn,  VTI.  Izxtr.  T«4-l» 

(H.).  and  A'ova  Acta  £nuL,  SttppL,  tL  75-47.    MA- 

452.  [La  Mettrle,  Julien  OffVay  de].  V6ua« 
ni^taphyRique,  on  Esaai  ttnr  Torigiae  de  Time 

htinmiue,  par  M.  L Berlin,  1762^  12*. 

pp.  34. 

Ilcrrich.  SitHoffe,  etc.  p.  17,  wcrlbci  thic  vacfc  «• 
"  Mr.  Lindner."    1  have  followed  Barbicr. 

453.  Ploucquet,  Gottfk-.  De  OrigiDC  atqoe 
(icnoratione  Animae  huniaoac  ex  Principib 
DiouajiologiciB  stabiltta.    Tubingae,  176S,  4*. 

454.  Carpov,  Jacob.  Positiones  de  Orta  Ani- 
mao huuianao  et  Christi  Sa]vatori«.  Jenae. 
1761,  4*.  pp.  92. 

455.  Wnctierer,  Wilh.  Friedr.  De  Origine 
et  i*ropagationo  .Vnimae.     Baalleae,  17ft^  S^. 

456.  Kemnery  Nic.  Peter.  Qna4*Btio  de  Pro- 
pa^atiouo  Animae  huinaoae  breviter  exanii- 
nnns.  [Nesp.  01.  Fadder  Hammar.]  Lnn<L 
1779,  4*.  (2  8h.) 

.457.  Tersucli  Ul>er  den  Ursprtinr  meuarh- 
lichcr  .Seelen.  alien  wahren  PsychtMOKOu  and 
Tlieologon  frunndachaftUch  gewidmet,  Leit>- 
itig,  1789,  S*.  pp.  74. 

458.  EnncmoscryJoaeph.  HtetorijBch-psycbo- 
logische  Untersnchungen  Uber  den  Unprong 
nnd  da8  Wesen  der  menMhUchcn  Seele  iiber* 
hau[>t,  nnd  Uber  die  Beneelaiig  dea  KiiMieB 
insbosondere.  2*  mit  einem  Anhange  fiber 
die  Unsterblichkeit  vennehrte  Aafl.  (Bonn, 
1824,)  Stuttgart  und  Tubingen,  1S51,  (f».  pp. 
iv.,  164.    F. 

450.  BaltEer,  Joh.  Bapt.  De  Modo  Propaga* 
tionis  Auimarum  in  Generehumaao.  Dister- 
tatiu  theologico-phikMophica.  Vratidaviae, 
1883,80.    bffr. 

460.  FroKsclianiniery  J.    Ueber  den  rr> 

Hjirung  der  menttchlichen  Soelen.  hecht- 
fertigting  dea  GeueraUaniamiu  ...  .  Miin- 
chen,  18M,  »».  pp.  '230  +.    F. 

461.  Delltxacliy  Frans.  Tradacianiain  and 
Creatianidm.  [Translated  from  his  *'  ^tcm 
der  biblischen  Paycbologie.'*]  (CkriUiam Ser. 
for  Oct.  1S56 ;  XXI.  bYi-63».)    AB, 

462.  Menxely  Andr.  Tradadanismos  an  Gre- 
at ianiamns?  DiasertatJo  tbecdogica  ...  . 
Brunsbergae,  18M»  8*.  pp.  55. 
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Oompara  GImi  III.  8«et  II.  C,  D,  E;  alM  the  Index  of  Snlgecti. 


463.  Kell,  Carl  Angtist  Gottlieb  (Lot,  Theo- 
philuH).  De  Animaevpovirap^t.  [About  18Ul.] 
(Coium.  X.  and  XI.  of  his  Cummentatitmes  <U 
Dod.  Vet.  EccUs.^  etc.  —  Al«o  in  hi«  Opusc. 
AcacL,  Lips.  IS'il,  »»,  pp.  048-677.)    //. 

464.  The  tame.     TrauHlated.      {BihlioUu 

Sacra  for  Jan.  18M ;  XII.  156-178.)    H. 

See,  farther,  Fabrlcius,  DfJ*ctu*^  etc.  pp. 
445-447 :  also  No<i.  467,  468,  GlanvlU}  471, 
Sandlms  %  482,  Bertram }  499,  Bruoh. 


464*.  Orlgcncs,  11.  a.d.  9S0.  See  No«.  409, 
a011>,  2012*,  -2086. 

466.  Bobertust  or  BcMbertiis»  fl.  a.d. 
1154.  . . .  Ailvorsus  pestiferos  . . .  Catharorum 
...  JKrroren  ...  Sermoues  [XIIl.J  ...  .  Colo- 
niae,  1530,  8*. 

Alw  lo  OalUodl's  BikL  Falnm,  XIT.  477,  et  Mqq.. 
taA  ia  other  coileciloui.  Aiuoog  the  errors  with 
which  Kcbert  charges  the  Cathsri  are  the  rcjeetioa 
of  PargatoiT'.  and  the  beUef  that  the  touU  of  men  are 
lUleo  aageU.    See  Dupln,  .Vomv.  BM.  IX.  104. 

4M.  Morcy  Henry.  Philosophical!  Poems. 
1617.    See  No.  <.hU ;  also  468,  662. 

466b.  [Rust,  (leorgv,  Bp.\  A  Letter  of  Renolu- 
ti<m  concerning  Origeu,  ete.  1061.  See  No. 
2086. 

467.  [Glanvilly  Joseph].  Lux  Orientalis;  or. 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Opinions  of  the  Eastern 
Sages  concerning  the  Pr«e-extstence  of  Souls. 
London,  1662,  8>.    BL. 

468.  [ ].    Twro  Choice  and  Useful  Treatises: 

the  one  Lux  Orieutalis;  or  an  Kni|uiry  into 
the  Opinion  of  tlie  Kastern  Sages  concerning 
the  Praexistence  of  iSouls.  Being  a  Key  to 
unlock  tlie  (iruad  Mysteries  of  Providence  in 
relation  to  .Mans  Sin  and  Misery.  [By  J.UIan- 
▼ill.]  The  otiier,  A  Discourse  of  Trutli,  by 
the  late  Reverend  Dr.  Kust,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Dromore  ...  .  With  Annotations  on  them 
both  (by  Henry  More?].  London,  1I9S,  8*. 
pp.  195  -f-.     Annotations,  pi>.  276.     F. 

460.  Parker)  Samuel,  Bp.  A  Free  and  Im- 
partial Cennure  of  the  Plutonick  PliiliMopliie; 
with  an  Account  of  the  Orit^enian  Hypothesis, 
concerning  the  Prwxistenco  «»f  Sml;*.  . . .  The 
2d  Ed.  (1st  ed.,  Lond.  KMItf,  4*,)  Oxford,  1667, 
8».  np.  (6),  242.     F. 

Pp.  171-24i  relate  to  preexUieuee. 

470.  [IVarreiit  Kdwanl].  No  Pra*oxistence. 
Or  a  Bi  ief  Dissertation  against  the  Ilypotliesis 
of  Humane  Souls,  living  in  a  State  Antece> 
daneous  to  this.  By  E.  W.  A.M.  . . .  Loudon, 
1667,  8«.  pp.  112  -f.    H. 

471.  SandlnSf  Christophonis,  Ute  youngtr. 
. . .  Tractatvs  de  Origine  Aninue.  Cosmopoli 
[i>.  Amsterdam],  1671,  8«».  pp.  192.     H. 

If alntaine  the  doctrine  of  pre-exUtenoe.  See  Bock, 
Hm.  AntitHn.  I.  749.  760. 

472.  [Artopceiis  (Germ.  Becker),  Joh. 
Chnstoph].  Dissertatio  singulnris  de  Kxis- 
tentia  Animarum,  ant(><{uani  in  aMpectabili 
hnjus  Vitae  Theatro  compareant.  n.p.  1672, 
VJf>.  pp.  214. 

473.  Tttomaslai,  Jac.  Oratio  de  Animarum 
humanarum  IVspexintentia.   Lipsis,  1674,8*? 

la  oppofitloQ  to  Sandiua. 

474.  Bebely  Balthasar.  ExerciUtio  adversus 
Praeoxistentiam  Animarum  humanarum,  Er- 
rorem  C.  Sand//  et  Aaonjrmi  ct^UBdun.    At- 

geat.  mS,  8».  (13  Mb.) 


475.  P.f  C.  A  Dissertation  concerning  the  Pne- 
existency  of  Souls  ...  .  Being  originally 
written  In  the  Latine  Tongue  sereral  Years 
since  by  the  learned  C.  P.,  and  now  made  Eng- 
lish by  D.  ¥.  D.P.    JUindou,  16{^,  12"  or  24». 

476.  Barroiir,  Isaac  Aniniae  humaun  Cor- 
poribus  non  pneexistunt.  [In  opposition  to 
Henry  More]  (In  his  OptweiOa,  VoL  IV.  of 
his  ITorA-s,  Lond.  1687,  foL,  pp.  34-45.)    H. 

477.  [Duntony  John,  1659-1725].  The  Visions 
of  the  Soul,  before  it  comes  into  the  Body. 
In  several  Dialogues.  Written  by  a  Member 
of  the  Athenian  Society.  ...  London,  1692, 
8«».  up.  151  -I-.    F. 

In  ridieole  of  tlie  dectrlne  of  pre-«sltten«e. 

478.  [Helmomtf  Franciscns  Mercuriiut  van). 
Seder  01am  sive  Ordo  Seculomm  ...  .  n.f. 
[Holland,]  16IM,  12".  pp.  196  +. 

479. Seder  01am :  or.  The  Order  ...  of  all 

the  Ages  ...  of  the  whole  World  ...  .  AUo 
the  Hypothesis  of  the  Pr«^xistency  and  Ke- 
volution  of  Humane  Souls.  . . .   Translated  . . . 

by  J.  Clark,  M.D London,  1694,  sm. 

8».  up.  236.    n. 

On  thU  rare  and  curious  book  see  Adeluog't  Getck. 

dtr  memMckUchen  NarrluU,  IV.  907-SIO.  the  I7iwc*u|. 

dig*  ^'achrU^.ktf.n,  17ii4.  p.  690  ff.,  alio  p.  7&3  ff..  Baum- 

nrtea  ■  KacMridilm  von  Merfew.  Mtehem,  IT.  61«> 

630,  and  Cl^meut.  BiH.  atrUtut,  IX.  87$. 

479».    Rasslele   dm   Vl^er.     Trait4   de 

I'esprit  de  riiumme.    Paris,  1714,  I'i".  pp.  287. 

This  author  niaintained  that  the  iodU  of  the  whole 

human   race  were  octi>sW|f  included  in   Adani,  and 

•inned  with  him. 

480.  Ili-rey  Jacob.  The  Oration  siM)ken  at 
Joyner's  Hall,  purstmnt  to  the  Will  of  Mrs. 
Jane  Tlive,  his  .Motlier.     London,  1738,  S^. 

Ifaluiaining  the  pluralilj  of  worlds,  that  thii  eartk 
is  bell,  that  tne  tmul*  of  men  are  apostate  angels,  kc 
See  Nichols  B  Lit.  AneedtJit.  I.  aoa. 

481.  Carattlnl,  Gund.  De  Origine  et  Prae- 
exsistentia  Anlnianim  contra  Ciir.  Wolfiimi, 
du  Vigierium  et  Loibnitium.  Voronae,  173^ 
4«.  pp.  167. 

So  Herrich.  Ilsri  gives  the  title,  more  correeUy 
perhaps,  thus:— '■  Philoiof»lii<»  CiiriHi.  Woifli  alio- 
ruDique  receittloruni  d«  ()iii;iQ*!  ct  Praevxistentia 
Animarum  theologleedlMussa  ...  Seiitentia." 

482.  Bertram,  Joh.  Friedr.  neschcidene 
PrUfung  der  Meynnng  von  der  PrMexsistenz, 
(Mlor  doni  VorhetKeyn  mcntM'hliclior  Seelen  in 
organischen  Loibera,  sammt  einer  Historia 
PraeexiMtentiauorum.  Breiuen,  1741,  8*. 
(17  i  sh.) 

483.  8*9  J.  (lerettete  Lehre  von  der  PrMexistena 
menscblicher.Seelen  ...  .  [Agniurtt  Bertram.] 
Von  J.  S.     Koetock,  1746,  8*.  pp.  72. 

484.  JHfl^ert  J.  A.  Kurxo  Anzelge,  was  die 
.Meynnng  von  der  Prilexsistenz  tier  menscb- 
liriien  Seeic  im  Schilde  fuhre.  K.p.  1746,  8o. 
pp.  30. 

485.  Newcomb,  Thomas.  Pre-existence  and 
Transmigration:  a  Poem.     Loudon?  1746* 

485*.  nfiscellaneouB  Meta{ihysical  Essay 
(A):  or.  An  HyiKithesis  concerning  the  Form- 
ation and  (leneration  of  Spiritual  and  Material 
Beings.  To  which  is  added.  Some  Thonghts 
...  upon  Pre-existence  ...  [etc.].  As  also 
upon  the  Dormant  State  of  the  StinI,  from  the 
Creation  to  our  Birth,  and  froui  our  Death  to 
the  Resurrection.  ...  By  an  luvvax\V5v.V  \\\- 
qulrer  after  TTut.^i.  \iOtvAvA\,  WVS^ .  w«  ^^  - 
3W.     G.  ,       , 

Halatalat  ««  Aav*«  ot  Oi«  wwA  \tv  %  \w*-*'«>>*"^'^^ 
■lata:  deniM  Uk«  «l«nA\9  «t  t^vura  v^'^^'-^^^"^^ 

1^^ 
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CLASS  II.  — ORIGIN  OF  THE  gOUL. 


0tt 


48r..  Pre-ExlHtencr,  a  Pot»m.  Prap-Kxl«- 
tciitia  i oi'iua  Lrttiiu'  i tMlditMlu.     Biitb,  l7ttS, 

S<-c  XoHthtjf  Eer.  XXMIf.  iHa-lHS.  The  writer 
dv»<-rilii-i  liiiiiM  >  ■■>iil<  ;  t  .V.  !>ptritii  of  fallen  ancel*. 
Tlic  Kn-li»li  |<c<.-iii  N  lu  Dtidsler'a  Colleotien,  I.  IM* 
17.'.    H. 

4.S7.  Berro-w,  Cap**!,  Rector  of  Roainfftim. 
A  LapM'  (f  lliiiii.'in  Souls  In  a  Rtatu  of  Pri'- 
*xiHt«':jr«',  the  Only  Original  Sin,  and  the 
Gi'oaiiil  WuiM.  uf  tlic'(}(Mpel  DispeiMation,  ... 
Lt.n<K.n,  ll«0,  K°.  pp.  ISO.     D. 

AlMio  hi>  Htnl.  DiurrtatUm*.  LoadOBi,  1772,4*. 

488.  [JenynsySi^mc].  DlMniisitionit  un  84>vc- 
rnl  f^ubjoctu.  London,  1782,  sm.  8»  or  16». 
pp.  iv.,  UJ.     U. 

Di  q.  III.,  pp.  27-46,  matnUins  the  doctrfnc  of  pre- 
cxiyt  Mco.  Al»o  Id  Jeoyns'i  Worln,  LMidon,  1790,  8*, 
Vol.111.    H. 

48D.  Thought*  un  a  Pro^xiatent  State;  in 
AnnutT  to  a  luto  Dii^qnieitiunon  that  Sutjoct. 
L()ii(lv>n,  17N*i,  tmi.  M.  1*. 

400.  l«etters  a(l<1r(>i(Hed  to  Soanio  Jonynfl,  Esq. 
contnininu  Strieturti*  onr  tlit  WritiugH  of  Ed- 
Manl  (libU>n,  Knq;  Dr.  Priestley,  Mr.  Tlii'o- 
philiiH  Lin(Jwiy  [.*iV],  kr.  kc.  Anci  an  Alwtract 
of  Dr.  Pri«Htlfy's  .Account  Currvnt  with  Ki*- 
veliition.  Lorulon,  |78C,  12«>.  pp.  vi.,  a40.  V. 
Letter  II.  opp<M«ii  Uie  doetriae  of  pre-i-xiMcvce, 

4D1.  KlcwitK,  Aut.  >Vilh.  von.  Vober 
FortilttiuT  und  Praoxinti'Mz.  Magdeburg, 
1789.8*.  pp.  4*N. 

**  IfaioUiDi  that  tke  mhiI  coiulsu  of  an  ethereal 
impcriahahic  btattci."— ITretecft.  Bee  Jdtntklv  Mev., 
N.  8.,  V.  5IW-622. 

492.  Preexlittenc*  (Tbe)  of  SouIm,  and  Uui- 
Ter8al  K(>!<  torn  lion.  From  the  Minuteti  and 
Correspondence  of  the  Biirnhani  Society. 
Tanutou,  1798,  8*.    (Oowana.) 


493.  Slbbem,  Fred.  CliHatian.  D«  Pnrexi*- 
tentia,  tien<M»i  «t  ImmurtalitHtc  Aninup.  ... 
[Progr.]    IlaTTilir,  1823,  4*  pp.  33. 

494.  Certainty  (The)  of  the  OHfnn  of  Evil 
in  the  World,  and  the  IVuhtiblc  rrefxttftencr 
of  Mankind  in  the  Fallen  Antrt*LM  cs).<ft  o«t  cf 
Heaven  into  the  Earth  before  tli&  Creation  of 
the  Six  Days  recorded  in  (leneMia.  By  •  Lay- 
man.   London,  1842,  8«.     liL. 

495. Supplementary  Adclitiontf  to  the  **  Cer- 
tainty of  the  Origin  of  EtiI  "...  .  London, 
1844,8*.    BL. 

496.  Bceel&er,  Edward.  The  Conflict  of 
Agea;  or  the  Oreat  Debate  on  the  Moral  Rr- 
Intiona  of  God  aud  Man.  ...  7th  Ed.  Bocton. 
(tfter.  1853,),  1865,  ]*>.  pp.  xii .  hb2. 

IfalaUina  Chat  all  men  eosM  tet*  Um  vovM  wMi 
tatallr  depraved  aatoret,  a*  a  puoitbaaat  In-  afw 
coniDilittfd  in  a  previous  Matt<  oTcxiateiieeL  See  N-<«. 
4389.  43W.  43W.  44V.  ;  al»*  the  vrriew  bv  G.  E.  Klli«. 
in  tho  Ckritiian  Eram.  for  Nov.  1863,  LV.  a»4-42S. 

497.  Pre-czistcuce  of  SoiiU  (Pr€di^rhn 
(^uar.  Jirv.  for  .March,  1854  ;  II.&4C-«0^)  Ali. 

498.  Rcynaud,  Jean  (Erueet).  PhikMopkifr 
religieuMe  'i'erre  et  Ciel  . . .  l^ariit,  1854.  8"-  W- 
xiv., -Ul.   J/.  —  :>«  id.  imV/.  l.'CK-'^ •.pp.478.  P. 

MaintaioR  the  prc-exiftteiie«  «f  hanan  Mula,  sad 
that  tliia  earth  U  a  purgatory  ;  *>pynmn  Ike  doctrtae 
of  eterual  punishnirnt.  8ce  a  revlev  bj  H.  ^A.) 
Taliie  in  the  itemte  Set  Ihme  M*mdt»  for  Ang.  1,  IbS^ 
pp.  G4S-«61 .    Sc«  alao  Naa.  2S3,  44.3. 

499.  Brncliy  J.  Fr.    Die  Lchre  too  der  Prii- 

exiHtenz  der  nienschlichen  Seelea  hiatorisdi- 
kritiHch  dargestellt  ...  .  Strambnrg,  18S9. 
8».  pp.  vii..  211. 

600.    Beechcr,   Edward.     The    Concord  of 
Ages  ...     .     New  York,  1880, 12».  pp.  xi..  STl. 
Pp.  402-428  Ml  pre-exiMeaee  ;  pp.  47S-4tl  ••  IMan 
p«BlahBMmt. 


See  further,  on  this  enhjeet,  Noten  and  Queries,  (L*Bdoo,>  2A  Serie*.  11.  4SS.  517:  III.  SIMB,  UB;  IT. 
m,  234,  29B;  T.  903;  VII.  3l9;  XI.  341-313;  (//.)  See  alio  the  rrferciKea  in  C.  F.  Hadsoa'a  IkM  a>A 
Qmet,  p.  Ill,  note. 


APPENDIX. 

TRANSMIGRATION. 


FoU.—'Wor  tiria  doetriite  among  particular  natione  and  eecta,  aee  Claji  IIL  8«Bt.  II. 

Index  of  Sobjeeta. 


M»A  tb» 


601.  Doppert, Joh.  De  Tetn«ttofWT«^^wi'*i^ea»« 
Coniinento.  [I'rogr.]  Schneebergae,  17W,  4». 

602.  Irliove,  WiHem.  ...  Do  Palingcnefria 
Veterum  ueu  Metenijwychofii  sic  dicta  I'ytha- 
gorica  Libri  III.  ...  AiDstHodautir  17IHI,  4*. 
pp.  (32),  514.  (28).     F. 

MaintaiiM  ibnt  Pjtbagoraa,  Plato  and  moat  of  the 
ancient!  to  «honi  a  twlirf  in  traniiniigrBtloa  hax  been 
awribcd.  taught  the  dvitrine only  In  algurattvenenie. 

603.  IVernadorf,  (}<ittlieb.  Di^putatio  de 
Met«'inp>iyt  ln»ni  Vetevnin  iton  flgiintte  sed 
proprii-  iiit«'Ili;renda.  [Hffp^  Dav.  Kriaar.J 
Vitemberpie,  1741, 4».  pp.  56. 

604.  VaugcroxT,  Wilh.  Gottlieb  von.  Dis- 
eertutit*  hii<torici>-phih»«ophica  fieT€/un^i'xw<riK 
Vetiruni  NiNtciiH.  [Privs.  J.  F.  Stiebritz.J 
llHlie,  1765,  4».    8  gr. 

505,  [Com,  C«rl  Philipp].  Schicksmle  der 
.*«'«<l«.Mi\vHndernri)r«hypothf»«e  nnter  ror^chic- 


th'tu'ii  ViUkern  nnd  zu  verffchiedeuen  Zeiten. 
Kiiirgsl-erg.  1791,  8».  pp.  169. 

5  0.  SedermarU,  Vet.    l>e   MeterovinychoHi 

Vttirum,  Pan*  I.-IU.    \P.l..rfsp.  Kv\At.  %«s-  .  .    »^    ^ 

ilrrniark;  P.  ll.,i^4rp..lo\^.?io\\»V^TCv; \».\\\.A  \\V^%^^ J^>»to»«L^.«rt^ etc 

r«!p.  A.  J.  Burliall.1il3vMa»,V«fl,V.V^A..^\  \^«»,%».   Bl*. 
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607.  Karat  en*  Simon, 
palingeueaie  en  metempayrhiiaia.    Ibeae  Toor- 
lezing  ...    .     A  mat.  1846,  8*.^.  0.60. 

508.  [  Alger,  William  Ronnaeville].  The  Trane- 
atigrntion  of  Souls.  (JNorf/i  Amrr.  Eet.  tor 
Jan.  18&5;  LXXX.  68-73.)    H. 

See,   further,   Fabriciaa.  iVfectet,  etc  pp. 
447-449. 


509.  ScKilling;,  Wolfg.  Heinr.  I>e  Metemps y- 
ch«>«<i  DJKAertatio.     Li(>ifiae,  1079,  4*. 

510.  [Helmont,  Frnnrisvnfl  Mercnriaicran]. 
Two  Ilmidreil  Qnerien  niMierately  proi*ouude<l 
concerning  the  Doctrine  of  the  Revolution  «'f 
Hnman  Sonlx  ...  .  London,  1684,  nn.  $". 
pp.  (0).  166.    a. 

A  lAtttn  tranalatloa.  AaaC  1690.  IS*,  pp.  144.    See 
No.  3795. 

511.  Jentxaoli,  Ileinr.  De  abanrdo  ftrrciafv- 
XwiTcotf  Dogniate  Diftsertatio.   Lip*iiae,  1685.  •*•• 

512.  IV.,  N.  A  Letter  to  a  Gentleman,  tooch- 
vti%W\t5>  TtwLtlw  [of  F.  M.  Tan  Helmont]  eii- 

Loodoa, 


512a 


A  ??::n  dix. — transmigration. 


540* 


51'>.  [Hclmont,  Frnncl..'  ti;  Mercnriiu'van]. 
S?eder  Olaai,  ttc.  i(M'4*    bee  <..o.478. 

513.  Sehmld,  Job.,  1619-1731.  Disaertatiode 
MuUiplici  Auiniiiniiu  Reditu  in  Corpora,  auc- 

n      tori  Tractatufl  Seder  01am  opposita.    Lipsiie, 

o  7    i?*Si  •*••  (^*  •*•> 

514.  Henrlely  Ueinr.  De  Animarum  TraiuH 
iiii)Uvtioiie.     Hal.  18M,  4*. 

r>i:>.  Klilnslng,  nr  Claiaaln|p,  Ileinrich. 
Merci'(ru>fiuru»iri«  Tuterum  Uentiliuni  acqiu* 
:u.  biNliiTnorum  quomndani  Philusophoruni 
rtnfutatn,  eA  Doctrinam  de  Retiurrectioue 
<'-\rnlrt  vindicandam.  [ iZMp.  Qottfr.  Bordan.J 
Lip^fiat',  1724,  4*.  pp.  38. 

.'16.  E-vldcnoe  (An)lbr  Immortality,  and  for 
TrHn>«nii^rHtion.  To  which  i«  added,  a  Treatims 
Cvinceruing  thom  who  sleep  in  the  DuRt  of  the 
Karth.    London,  1192,  ftn.  S*. 

u17.  HaA&erv  Gottliard.  DiMertatiodeTranA- 
miKnitionc  Aniuaruni,  quateuiui  ex  Liiminu 
Kationix  coKiiodci  potest.   Alt.  1746,  4«.  pp.  3C. 

518.  SohubcrtyJoh.  Ernst.  Ton  Wandi'lung 
der  tf<*cle  nacli  dem  Tode.  Jena,  1740,  4«. 
(4»h.) 

519.  0«lander»  Joh.  Adam.  Dissertatio  de 
Transniigratione  Animarum  huniunaruni  ex 
sniH  Corporibus  la  alia  Corpora.    Tubiugae, 

^*        174»^ 

520.  Werner y  Jak.  Friedr.  Dfssertatio  Ari^n- 
menta  c  tntm  Metempsychosiu  exponens.  Re- 
giumunti,  1754,  4*. 

Om.  Hcnasc,  M.  De  Metempsyrhniil  sire 
Aiiiuiaruni  j>er  plura  Corpora  Kevolutioue. 
Argenr.  I7AT»  4*. 

52"^.  [OllTler,  Jean].  La  m4tempsyco«e,  dis- 
count prouoiiojii  par  J*y  tiiagoro  damt  T^ole  do 
Crutone.     Amsterdam  et  Paris,  1760, 12>. 

5ZI.  Trinlna,  Joh.  Anton.  Abhandlnng  Ton 
der  8e<>leuwaiiderung.  Frankfurt  uud  Leipzig, 
1760,  H».  2  ffr- 

b'll.  Trantnill^atloni  a  Poem.  London, 
I77S,  4«».  '2i.  M. 

5-J-'>.  I«esaliig,  Gotthold  Ephraim.  Die  Krxie- 
bung  des  Menschengescblecbts.  Berlin,  1780, 
8».  Hot. 

liatBUlni  the  doetrloe  of  traasailcraUoB. 

52A.  Scl&obelt,  Christoph  Ileinr.  Not  on  mit 
Text  Ulwr  die  Erziehuug  des  Mcuschenge- 
soblechu,  Yon  LeMing.   Rtendal,  1780, 8*.  Qgr. 

5*27.  Scltlosaer,  Joh.  Georg.  Ueber  die  Sec- 
lenwaiidcruug.  2  Sttlcke.  Basel,  1781-89, 8*. 
pp.  44,  24. 

AIM  In  hU  KUbu  Sduiflm,  Tbeil  in. 

62H.  BeltrUce  zur  Leh  ru  von  dt>r  Seelenwaii- 
denuig      Leipzig,  1785,  8«.  pi>.  *i19. 

"AfTMii  wiui  the  hypothesis  or  LeuiBg  and  SchkM- 
9er."—BreUch. 

529.  Herder,  Joh.  Gottfr.  Ton.  Das  Land  der 
Seelen. — Palingenesie. — Ueber  die  Seelenwan- 
derung  [three  dialogues].    {ZentrtuU  BlUtUr^ 


Bde.  I.,  VI.,  1785,  »07 ;  also  Whrlie,  Zur  Phil. 

u.  Uescb.,  Vll.  147--'78  TUb.  1807,  8».)     //. 
For  an  XngUak  iraoiiuitioa  of  the  dialogoct  ea 
tranmtgratloii,  by  F.  H.  Hadce,  m«  his  Prvd*  WrUmm 
<^  (rffmony,  PhiL  UMS,  »*,  pp.  U6-ML    H. 

530.  M filler,  Joh.  Traugott.  Ueber  die  Sec- 
lenwandorung,  einige  prlifende  Gcdanken. 
FriedricliiMtadt,  1785,  4*.  pp.  16. 

631.  Ungera-Stemberg,  Ohm.  Friedr., 
Baron  von*  Blick  auf  die  moraliache  uud 
politischo  Welt,  was  sie  war.  was  sie  ist,  w^as 
sie  seyu  wird.  Bremen,  1785,  8*.  pp.  252. — 
2>  Aiug.,  ibid.  1795,  8<». 

liuiu  tains  the  docttiae  of  traasoilfration. 

532.  OroMe,  Carl.  Helim,  oder  liber  die  iW- 
leuwauderung.    Zittau,  1780,  8*.  pp.  228. 

533.  Haeggrotb,  Nic.  De  MetompeychoHi. 
[Eesp.  Andr.  Roos.]    Lund.  170S,  •>.  (2  sh.) 

534.  Elirenberg,  Friedr.  Wahrheit  nnd 
Dichtnng  tlb«4r  unsre  Fortdauer  nach  dem 
Todo.  Briefe  von  Julius  an  Emilien.  Leipzig, 
1803,  8*.  pp.  301. 

Speoalatra  on  transmlcratloa. 

535.  Verauclk  ciner  KntliUllnng  dor  lUthsel 
des  .Men«cbenlebens  und  Aufcrstehens.    Le.u- 

go,  1834,  8*.  pp.  55. 

"  Teaches  thedootiincortransndffratloa."— £re<seA. 
"  The  author  supposes  that  the  mul  of  the  Apo^ile 
Peter  was  the  saoM  as  that  of  the  patriarch  Ab..i- 
ham  V'—Ermg. 

530.  'Wedelclnd,  Georg  (Christian  Oottlieb), 
Baron  von.    Ueber   die   Bestimmung  des 
Menschun  und  die  Erziehung  der  Meuitcliheit. 
Oder :  Wer,  wo,  wozu,  bin  ich,  war  ich,  una 
wcrde  ich  sein  1  ...  G lessen,  1828, 12*. pp.  274. 
—  2>  Aufl.,  Bautzen,  1851, 12*.  pp.  xxiT.,  274. 
"Von    iTedeklod    nimmt    elne  FortbiMnog  des 
Menschenieistes  dureh  elne  Bcelenwanderunc  an."—  • 
Mr^»ek. 

537.  "Wendel,  Joh.  Andr.  De  Metempeychosi 
uuiH*r  deuuo  defensa.    Colmrg^,  18!I8ml 

538.  Meyer,  Joh.  Friedr.  -von*  PrUAing  der 
Lehre  Ton  der  Seclenwaudemng.  (In  hia 
BiaUrr  fUr  hiilirrt  Wahrhtii^  Nene  Folge, 
18S0,  am.  8«,  I.  244-299.)    F. 

639.  Rltcen»  Ferd.  Aug  (Max.  Franz)  -von. 
Die  hUcbMten  Angelexenheiten  der  Seele,  nach 
dem  Geaetze  des  Fortschritts  betrachtet. 
DaniistHilt,  1865.  8*.  pp.  xri.,  170. 

Maintains  the  theory  of  the  transmigration  of  the 
Mul  through  mmny  mortal  forms  to  an  Immortal  one. 

540.  Kriag,  Wilh.  Traugott.  Der  neue  Pytha- 
goras oder  Uottchichte  elues  dreimal  geboruen 
ErdcubUrgers.  Goschrieben  Ton  Kanthanm 
und  mit  einem  Glaubensbekenntniss  tlber 
Seelenwanderung  uud  Unsterblichkeit  heraus- 
gegeben  Ton  Dr.  Krug.  Leipzig,  1866,  12*. 
pp.146. 

Pp.  135-146  are  In  oppoeitloa  to  Bltgen. 

540>.  Meyer,  JUrgen  Bona.    Die  Idee  dor  See- 
lenwanderung. . . .    Hamburg,  IHOl,  8*.  pp.  51. 
A  French  translation.  "  De  la  migration  des  Ame*." 
In  the  JtfTMe  Omaaaffvc  for  Nor.  10,  IWl ;  XVIIL 
29»-2S9.    BA. 
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CLASS  II. —  ORIGIN  OF  THE  SOUL. 


SIB 


4Sr>.  Pre-Exfiitenccy  a  Poom.  Pro^-ExiA- 
tt'Utia  i  (K'liia  IjHtiuc  ii'dditHm.  Biktb,  tldiZ, 
h«.  Ix. 

fW«  Xonlhl^  Bet:  XXVIK.  1H3-185.  The  writer 
deMrritK>:<  liuuiui  >niil<.  i  .  i.  „■  xpiriU  of  hJteo  aogeU. 
Tlif  Kn^lisli  )K><.-iii  i^  in  Dud^ley's  Collection,  I.  15^ 
17.'.    H. 

487.  BerroDTy  CaiM*l,  Rector  of  Rottington. 
A  L.\.\*«v  of  tiunian  Souls  in  a  Stato  of  Pro- 
^xistciu'i',  the  Only  Original  Sin,  and  the 
Ground  Wuik  of  tlie Gospel  Dispensation.  ... 
Lontlou,  nOtf.  F*.  pp.  180.     D. 

AlRoin  hU  Tktal,  JHatertatUmu,  Londoa,  1773,4'', 

488.  [Jcnynsy  Soamu].  Disquisitions  on  seve- 
ral Subjccti!".  London,  1782,  sm.  8»  or  16*. 
pp.  iv.,  ir2.     U. 

Oi  q.  III.,  pp.  27-46,  raaintalna  the  dootrfne  of  pre< 
exi>t  uco.  .VtM>  in  JeDyna's  WoTk$,  L«ndoD,  1190,  8*, 
Vol.  HI.    H. 

489.  Thoi&flfhts  on  a  Pre-«xistent  State;  in 
Answer  to  a  lato  DiMqaieition  on  tbatSul^oct. 
London,  17K2,  sm.  8°.  Is. 

490.  Letters  addressed  to  Soame  Jonyns,  Esq. 
contnininc  .Strictures  o»  the  Writings  of  Kd- 
ward  GiblK>n,  E^q;  Dr.  Priestley,  Mr.  Theo- 
philuH  LindHjiy  [.nc],  &c.  kr.  Anci  an  Abstract 
of  Dr.  l»riestloy^s  .4ccuunt  Current  witli  Ke- 
velation.     London,  1786, 12».  pp.  vi.,  340.     I'. 

Letter  II.  oppowa  Uie  doetrime  of  prerxiMencc. 

41)1.  KlewitK,  Ant.  \Vilb.  TOn.  leber 
Fortdauur  uud  PriiexiHtenK.  Magdeburg, 
1789.8".  pp.  48. 

"  JfaiBtaina  that  tke  aoiil  cooslat*  of  an  etkereal 
Impcriahablc  mailer."— Bnudi,  gee  Mmuklti  Met., 
V.  B.,  V.  bl9-6T2. 

492.  Preexlatence  (The)  of  SoaL«,  and  Uni- 
versal Kei>tomtion.  From  the  Minutes  and 
Correspon«lcnce  of  the  Burnhani  Society. 
Tanuton,  1798,  8*.    (Gowans.) 


493.  SIbbern,  Fred.  Cbrfstian.  Be  Pne^xi^- 
tentia,  Geueei  et  Immortalitate  Animie.  ... 
[Progr.]    Havniip,  1823,  4*.  pp.  33. 

494.  Certainty  (The)  of  the  On'i^n  of  Evil 
in  the  World,  and  the  Probable  l^i-e«*xitfteuc«r 
of  Mankind  in  the  Fallen  Ans^b*  cmtt  out  cf 
Heaven  into  the  Earth  before  the  Creation  of 
the  Six  Dayv  recorded  in  GenestH.  By  a  Lay' 
man.    London,  184!l,  8«.    BL. 

485. Supplementary  Additions  to  the  *' Cer- 
tainty of  the  Origin  of  Evil "...  .  Luaduo. 
1844,  S».    BL. 

496.  B«eel&«r,  Edward.  The  Oouflict  of 
Ages;  or  the  Grsat  Debate  <mi  the  Mural  R«- 
bit  ions  of  God  aud  Mail.  ...  7  th  IM.  Boston, 
(stor.  1853,),  1865, 12>.  pp.  xii^  652. 

Ifaintalna  Chat  all  mea  coie  lat*  tb«  w«4d  viak 
tetaJiT  depraved  aatarea,  a»  a  poDiahmiBt  fcr  aia* 
comnil:trd  in  a  prcvioua  Mabi' cTcxUteitce.  8oe  Nl«. 
4389.  4396.  i3S»,  444). ;  also  th«  lericv  br  G.  K.  EllU, 
in  the  Ckritttan  Exam,  for  Nor.  1863,  LV.  S94-4S. 

497.  Pre-^xistcnce  of  SoiUa.  (Prtdfpterian 
Qutir.  Rfv.  for  Mardi,  1854  ;  11.54C-602.)  Ali. 

498.  Reynandf  Jean  (Ernest).  P1iik>«ip)ii(» 
religietise    TerrtyetCiel  ...  i>ari«Tl854.8".pp. 

xiv.,  4n.  H.—i'  td.  ma.  isok  ^•.  pp. 47s.  />. 

MalntaioR  the  pre-exiatetiee  of  haataa  ••uU,  aad 
(hat  tliia  earth  U  a  purgatory ;  efpcocs  the  dociriae 
of  eternal  punUhatcot.  See  a  ret  lev  bj  H.  (A-i 
Taliie  in  the  Men*  da  l>*tixMmmd*»  for  Aug.  1,  M^ 
pp.  Gi3-d6l.    Sec  alM  Km.  ZB2,  UJS, 

499.  Brncliy  J.  Fr.  Die  Lehre  von  der  Pri- 
existens  der  menschlichen  Seelea  historifch- 
kritisch  dargestellt  ...  .  Strambor^,  1859, 
8».  pp.  vil.,  211. 

500.  Beeclhery  Edward.  The  Concord  of 
Ages  ...    .    New  York,  18M,  12».  pp.  xi..  5n. 

Pp.  402-428  on  pf«-exi»teo«e  ;  pp.  *T%-491  ••  IMan 
peaisbnMDt. 


8«6  farther,  on  this  subject,  Noten  and  Qttene9,  (Lendon.)  2d  Series,  II.  45S,  517:  III.  fiO-aS,lSt:  IT. 
157.  2S4,  298;  V.  303;  VII.  U9;  XI.  541-3I3L  (^.>  See  also  the  referraees  ia  C  F.  Hnd«»a's  DtU  a»d 
Qraet,  p.  Ill,  note. 


APPEKDII. 

TRANSMIGRATION. 


iTote.  — For  tUt  dootrine  aimmg  particular  nationi  and  sects,  see  Gtm  HL  SmC  IL  S~-S; 

Index  of  SubjeetSb 


the 


501.  Dopperty  Job.  De  vetnstOfterrix^^w^eiec 
Conimetito.  [Progr.]  Schneebergae,  17l6,4». 

502.  IrliOTe,  wlllem.  ...  De  Palingeiiesia 
Veteruni  sen  Meteniiwychosi  sic  dicta  Pytha- 
gorica  Libri  III.  ...  Amstelodami,.  1783,4*. 
pp.  (32),  514.  (28).     F. 

MaintaiMt  (bat  Pjtbagoraa,  Plato  and  moat  ef  the 
aocienta  to  *  hem  a  tMflief  in  tranamigratloa  haa  been 
ancribed.  taught  the  doctrine onljr  in  a  Igurath-eRCDae. 

503.  'Wcrnedorf,  (iottlieb.  Dispntatio  de 
5Ietenii»syclH»si  Veternm  non  fignrate  setl 
pn»pnc  intfUi};4>nda.  [Rrfp.  Dav.  Krimr.J 
Vitenil>erpae,  1741,4*.  pp.  56. 

504.  Vangerow,  Wilb.  Gottlieb  von.  Dls- 
sertatio  liiNtiiriro-philosophica  ^ere^«^vx(i><nv 
Veterum  Histens.  [/*rip<.  J.  F.  Stiebritz.] 
Ualae,  1765,  4*.    8  gr. 

54)6.  [ConZf  Citrl  Pbilipp].  Schicksale  der 
?«M'I<Mi\vand«»rnng»hypotnese  nnter  verschie- 
•h'tuMi  VfMkeni  und  zu  verschiedenen  Zeiten. 
KiiiPgsberp,  1791,  ^.  pp.  1^9. 

5' 6.  8ederin«rlt,  Pel.    De  Mc\«m\«Tc\vos\ 
Vett-rtiin,  Pars  l.-\U.    \I'.l.,  rf  jp,  KtvAx.  «»»- 


tlermark ;  P.  11.,  rtxv. .loV.  YioXW^mv  ^ -^VV., 
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507.  KsurateB*  8iinon. 
palingenesie  en  metempajwht 
lezing  ...    .     Amst.  1846,  8*.^.  0.60. 

508.  [Alger, William  Rounaeville].  The Traas- 
migmtion  of  Souls.  (North  Amtr.  Rev.  lur 
Jan.  1855;  LXXX.  58-73.)    H. 

See,  further,  Fabricias,  Ddetius,  etc.  pp. 
447-449.  

509.  Schillinf^,  Wolfg.  Heiar.  De  Metemp^y- 
chosi  DiAsertatio.    Li(>8iae,  1979,  4*. 

510.  [Helmont,  Franrisens  Mercnrias'vanV 
Two  Hundred  Queries  moderately  propoauflt^rl 
concerning  the  DtKtrine  of  the  Kevolution  ff 
Ilaman  Bonis  ...  .  London,  1994,  on.  ^•. 
pp.  (6),  166.    G. 

A  Lattm  traailatlea,  Aast.  MM.  19*.  m.  141.    8«e 
No.  S795. 

511.  Jentsaeh,  Ileinr.  De  abmirdo  ftertmt^ 
Xw<rcw«  Dogniate  Dissertatio.   Lipeiae,  M8&,  4*. 

W1.'!&»>^.    A  Letter  to  a  Oentleoma*  teach 
\xk%vVv«''^c«tW«t^VA.^.M..Taa  Helnoot]  en- 
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SECT.  I.— COMPREHENSIVE  WORKS. 


569 


-VI.  [Parta  IV.  and  V.  In  two  giectionB,  Part 
VI.  iu  three;  in  all,  10  dimiertationi).]  1809- 
1H17.  (In  his  Oputcula  Acad^  Uambnrgi, 
18;U,  8«,  pp.  4a-27U  )    H. 

Oa  tbe  popular  doctrine  of  immortalltj  among 
ancient  uailoat,  see  pp.  &&-4Sd ;  on  tbe  doctrine  of  the 
Hiotliu.  PerslauH,  Pboeniciiini),  pp.  71-^;  on  the 
ancient  Ifjatcries,  and  the  Greek  pitiloiiophcn,  pp. 
89-130;  on  the  Baman  pblloaoplien,  pp.  183-14i;  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament,  pp.  145-164;  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  later  Jews  doirn  to  the  time  of 
Christ,  pp.  167-JI4;  on  the  Christian  doctrine,  pp. 
117-/72.    Tbew  e&saj«  are  valuable. 

658.  I«eroaZy  IMfrre.  Do  rhumanit6,  de  son 
principe,  ot  de  son  avenir  oiH  se  trouve  la  vraie 
definition  do  la  religion  ...  .  2  torn,  (paged 
continuously).  Paris,  1840,  8«.  pp.  xxii., 
1008. 

LIvre  VI.,  "  De  la  tradition  relatlTMnent  i  la  vie 
future,"  oomprijiing  pp.  291-1006  of  the  worii,  main- 
tains th«t  "  L'i'l^  dea  ancient  sur  la  vie  future  a  (16 
unlt'ericllemtmt  quo  I'hoiume  renaiMalt  dans  I'hu- 
maniti."  Leroux,  like  others  of  the  French  MOial- 
iau,  rt^ecta  the  doctrine  of  pereonal  Imuiortalitjr. 

669.  OrlUisef  Joh.  Ooo.  Theodor.  Bibliotheca 
psycholo;j;icaodor  Verseichnissdcr  wichtigstcn 
iiber  dad  Wciton  der  Menschen-  und  Thiei- 
ficelen  und  die  Unsterblichkeitslehre  handcln- 
den  Schriftsteller  Ulterer  und  noucrer  Zeit,  in 
alphabetiricher  Ordnung  zusumnicngoNtellt, 
und  mit  ciner  MriiMcn!4chaftlichen  I'eborsiclit 
bogleitet  ...    .    Leipzig,  1845.  80.  pp.  vi.,  00. 

H. 

The  laott  eopions  collection  of  titleii  relating  to  the 
autitiect,  bat  apparently  compiled  in  ba^ue. 

MO.  Boncbltt^y  Louis  Firmin  Hirv^.  De  la 
perHi^tance  de  la  personnalit^  aprds  la  mort. 
Second  M6moire.  Histoire  des  opinions  phi- 
losophiques  et  roIigieuHos  snr  rcxistence,  la 
nature  et  la  destin^e  de  Tftme  hnmainc,  depiiis 
les  temps  les  plus  recul^  Jusqu'JL  la  chute  do 
la  pbilosophie  grioco-romaino.  {Sfance*  et 
Travaux  de.  VAcad.  den  Sei.  Jlior.  et  I^L,  Tome 
XV.  [1849,  8»J  pp.  443-458;  XVI.  49-W,  121- 
138.)    H. 

500^.  [Third  memoir.]  R^sum6  critique  des 

O|)in!on.<<  ...  sur  ...  I'&me  linmaine,  depuis  lu 
c«)mmoncoment  de  I'erc  chretiennc  Jusqu'k 
no!*  jours,  (fbid.,  Tome  XXVI.  [1853,  S'J  pp. 
161-2^50.)     IT. 

For  tbe  flnit  memoir,  see  Ifo.  1171. 

661.  Oo'wans,  M'illiam.  A  Catalogue  of 
B<>'*ks  treating  on  the  Immortalitv  of  the 
Sonl.  . . .  New  York,  (1st  ed.,  1849,)'l853, 12«>. 
pp.  22. 

See  alM  Noa.  1567,  2275. 

For  the  history  and  literature  of  the  doc- 
trine of  immortalitv,  see,  further,  No.  91, 
Ijajrtoni  b'o9,  Hoappelande  {  708, 
Hardtsehmldt  $  731,TjoiseIenr  1  791% 
Ar(censi  S22,  Broifrnei  836,  Hayer} 
84^}.  Doddridge  <  9<30,  and  988,  Flttsfl^e  { 
991),  IVy ttenbacli )  lol",  TrnAeri 
1047.  Broiirnei  1059,  Bolxanoj  lOCC, 
'WUkensi  1109,  IVoiafkrtlii  1136, 
Jennjri  ll'n,  Stranssf  1148,  Alexlnsi 
1158,  D5rlng|  1198,  Mejrcr}  1236,  Un- 
umatttasllel&c  Beweiso;  1253,  IVelbjr} 
Ib^,  Plato*  Se«  also  Bavle's  bictionnaire. 
and  Ofucrts;  the  Philosophical  Dictionaries 
of  Walch  and  Krug,  and  the  DictiontMire.  den 
tciencfj  philotophiquf^  (6  rols.)  edited  by 
Franck.  One  may  further  consult  the  writers 
on  the  general  history  of  phlloflophv,  particu- 
larly Brucker,  Enfield,  TerEl,  Bufile,  Tiedt*- 
mann.Tennemann,  Cunts,  DeOdrando,  Cousin, 
Bitter,  and  Blakey :— on  medfspval  philosophy, 
as  Jourdain,  Caraman,  Rousselot,  Ilaur^au, 
and  the  Hiitoire  UtUraire  de.  la  France  (23 
rols.);  —  and  on  modern  philosophy,  as  Erd- 
mann,  Feiterbach,  Damlron,  Bouillier,  Willm, 
Kuno  Fincher,  Morell.  and  Bartholm^ss.  For 
namcroua  specioJ  works  on  the  hiatory  otOri- 


eutal,  Greek  and  Roman,  Jewish  and  patristic 
philosophy,  see  the  appropriate  heads  beloM*. 


562.  Anffustiiins,  Aurelius,  &iin/  and  Bp., 
fl.  A.D.  390.  De  Immortulitute  Aiiiuioi  Liber 
nnus.  (Opera,  ed.  Paris,  alt.,  lS3t>,  etc.  I.  649- 
666.)    H. 

Boe  al«o  Not.  66,  390. 

563.  Gangauf,  Theodor.  Metaphysische 
Psycholugio  Ues  lieiligcu  Augustinius. 
l«-2«  Abth.  Augsburg,  1S02,  K  pp.  x., 
iv,450.    F. 

564.  JEwken.»  Gazatus,  fl.  a.d.  487.  . . .  JEnea-s 
Oazffius  et  Zacharias  Mitylcna:us  [H.  a.d.  536] 
de  Immortalitate  Anim»  et  Mundl  Consum- 
matione.  Ad  Codices  recensuit  Barthii  Turini 
Ducwi  Notas  addidit  Jo.  Fr.  Boi»isonadr.  Gr. 
Accetlit  .Enofl?  Interpretatio  ab  Ambrosio  Ca- 
mald.  fttcta.  ...  Parisils,  1830,  80.  pp.  xxv., 
630 -I-.    F. 

Reviewed  bj  Bembardr  in  tbe  Jtihrb.  /.  wist. 
Kritik  for  Oct-  IfBT,  coll.  542-55::.  (H.)  These  \\\o 
treatise*  will  alM  be  foaod,  with  ihu  n«>teH  of  Barth 
and  othrra.  In  iligue's  Patrol.  Gnzc.  LXXXV.  b71- 
1144.    H. 

665.  Gtilllelmns  Alremut  or  Arvernus  {Fr. 
Gnlllanme  d" Aurergne),  Bp.  of  Jtiru,  fl. 
A.D.  1280. . . .  Opera  omnia  ....  2  rol.  Pari- 
siis,  1674,  fol. 

Vol.  I.  pp.  S2»-336,  "De  lumortallute  Auimae," 
not  important;  II.  6J-328.  •'  be  Anliua  Liber."  See 
nut.  Lit.  de  la  rrance,  XVIII.  S6C,  SSO-Shi.    B. 

566*.  Demetrius  Cydonius,  fl.  a.d.  1357. 
. . .  Opusculum  dc-  contemncaida  Morte.  Cirae*  e 
et  Latino.  Iteccnsuit  ...  Ch.  Theoph.  Kui- 
noel.    Lipsiac,  1786,  8*. 

Alao  ill  A%Ktortt  Graed  Minore$,  ed.  Kuinoel  el 
Sturz,  nw.  00,  Tom.  I.  (H.)  —  "  Coutinct  inirignia  ar- 
guraoni.!  pro  couBrmanda  anlmorum  imniortidltate. ' 
— Fabric. 

566<>.    Sabiuide,    or    Sebunde,   or    Se- 

beyde,  iluynuiudus  de,  fl.  a.d.  1430.  Theo 
logia  ntitiiralis  sive  liber  creaturaruni  specla- 
liter  de  hominc  ...  .  [Stnusbourg,  149;i,]f.»l. 
ff.  162. 

This  ii  a  remarkable  book  on  T&riouii  accounui, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  Unit  work  entitled  "Nataral 
Thcologjr."  For  a  notice  of  the  numerous  edition*, 
■oe  Biogr.  Univ.  XXXIX.  444.  A  Frtnch  translation 
by  Montaigne.  Paris.  1J6!I,  H».  often  rt* printed ;  a  eood 
edition,  Paris,  1611,  8",  pp.  881 -H.  (F.)  Comp.  Mon- 
taigne's Enaia,  L.  II.  c.  1?.  Uo  the  imniort«Ii(j  of 
the  soul  and  the  future  life,  see  imrtlcularlj  cc.  91, 
»2,  10i>,  i:>.V156,  16S-169.  217,  800,  S£i-S30.  See  Fabri- 
clus,  Delectus,  etc.  pp.  454-457. 

566.  Campliaro  or  Camptioray  Jac.  De 
Immortalitate  Aniuie  in  Modvm  Dialogi  wl- 
gariter  [i.e.  in  Italian  1  ...  .  >.  p.  or  d.  [Home, 
about  1472,]  fol.  ff.  2H. 

Alio  publ.  at  Milan,  1475;  Vicenta.  l4T7  ;  Coseaza, 
1476 ;  and  Brescia,  1498.    See  Main  and  Panxer. 

567.  Tre-vlenslSy  or  de  Tre^loy  Joh. 
rOratio  de  Animaruui  luimorttilitatc,  et  do 
numana  Felicitate  Oratio.  Rome,  1473,]  fol. 
(12  leaves,  32  linos  to  a  jmgc.) 

See  Hain,  n.  15610;  Panzer,  II.  442,  n.  134. 

568.  Casftlnns  de  Casslnls  {Ital.  Ca«- 
clnl))  Sam.  Qu«»i*tio  cojiiosn  de  Immoit.i- 
litate  Aninite.    Mediolani,  1481, 4». 

568b.  FlclnOf  Marsilio.  [Theologia  Plutoniiu 
dc  Anim(»rumTniiiu»rtalitatt«.  Florence,  1482,] 
fol.  ff.  319.  —  Also  Pari.s,  155,»,  J».     BAf. 

Fur  a  full  account  nf  th(<i  treatise,  see  Ruble,  Gfuch. 
<fer  newemPAUos.,  II.  17I-S41.  {H.}  GlvacXer  {Dog- 
memgeneh.  p.  498)  remarks  that  "nmong  all  thr*  worlds 
extant  ou  the  sul^cct,  iMs  probably  contains  the 
greatest  mrietr  of  arguments  for  tbe  spiritnality  and 
immortality  of  the  soul." 

569.  Hottppelande,  Quit.  De  Animae  Ilt^- 
minis  Immortalitate  et  Statu  ]M>st  >Iort«in. 
Parisiis,  ]4ttl,  8«>.  10/r.  Techener.—  AWn  vfnU. 
1493,  8«,  and  14W),  *>«. 

A  coWeeliou  ot  exVtticVn  troin  Wv«  aTinVrvV  vV\\«vs«*- 
phen  and  pocu,  and  xJhn  Va.Vki«ta  ol  V^*  C\v>xv<i\\. 
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CLASS  III.  — DESTINY   OF  THE  SOUL. 

SECT.  I.— COMPREHENSIVE    WQRKS   ON    THE    IMMORTALITY   OF 

THE  SOUL  AND   THE   FUTURE  LIFE. 

(arguments    FBOM    reason,  or    RJEASON    and    BKVELATXON    COMBIKKD.) 

J>ro(e.  —  For  the  works  of  authors  bolonging  to  nations  and  sects  not  ChriUkuit  see  8ect.  II. ;  fsr  trtAttees 
which  belong  maiialy  or  exclasirelj  to  Chrutian  theology,  see  Sect.  III. 


641.  Aaron  Ab^ah,  R ,  f\.  ad.  1500.  Opi- 
nionuH  HHcadan  do  lus  iu.ih  nvtenticu8  y  antigo« 
philuiiofos  qvu  Hobru  la  alma  ettci'ivioruu  y  svh 
tllfiuiciones  Por  el  piritittHiiuu  ductur  Aruti 
Alia  ...  .  (Appended  to  the  Spanittb  trans- 
lutiuu  of  the  bialofjhi  di  Anuire  of  (JudaU) 
Li'on  Abiirbanul,  Veiiotia,  1568,  4«»,  ff.  110- 
127_^    //. 

Thin  work  appear*  to  be  verj  rare.  Wolf  (Bibt. 
Hebr.  III.  70;  uad  tlie  autbor  of  Uie  articio  Aaron 
Abila  in  ibe  Biosr.  Diet,  of  the  Soc.  for  the  Diff.  of 
IJM;r.  Kuowledgc  were  uuaiile  to  »;iy  wbether  it  na« 
extmii  in  print  or  in  manuscript.  It  ia  properly  de- 
Miiljed  ill  l)c  (^asu-o  s  BihliuUea  BipaMa,  I.  386. 

542.  Lndovlcl,  Jitc.  Farrag^o  Sentcntiarum 
tain  Ohiiritiauoruni  quani  Judaeonim,  Mu- 
hamedanoruni  et  Kthnicorum  inter  He  disiten- 
tientiuui,  de  liuminiH  Aniiua  a  Corpore  sepa- 
rata.    Stetini,  1701,  4o. 

543.  Sitliff)  Cliriiitian  Augtist.  Diiuiertatio  ... 
tpta  i'hiluauphuniena  Veterumet  Kecentiorum 
de  An! ma  et  ejus  liumurtalitate  editMeruntur. 
Ualae,  1714,  4». 

544.  Oporln,  Joivch.  Ilistoriae  criticae  de 
Pereuriitate  Auimi  kumanl  Dl8t»ertatio  prior. 
Kil.  1719,  4o. 

546.  Fabrlclns,  .Toh.  Alb.  . . .  Delectus  Ar- 
gunientunuu  et  iSyllabuit  Scriptoruui  qui  Ve- 
I'itateni  KeligiuniMChristiaan;  ...  Lucubratio- 
nibu8  8uiH  liiMerunrunt.  ...  Ilamburgi,  1725» 
4».  pp.  755  +.     //. 

See  pp.  421-451.  "  Dc  Animorunt  Humanorom  Im- 
niuruiiuu>,"  pp.  701-706,  ••  DcCuri^ti  Rtaurrectiooc ;" 
pp.  706-710.  "De  Roiur  recti  one  Moriiionini;"  pp. 
710  71M.  ■•  D.'  Fine  Muiidi  A  cxlrenio  Judicio;"  pp. 
7IH-720.  "  Dl'  Pi-ueaiioi-uui  PoBDAnimque  iEtemitate;" 
and  Ai>i>vod.  I.  pp.  761-754,  "  De  Baluto  tieoiilium." 

645».  Picarty  Bernard.  C6r6inon{e!4  et  cou- 
tunieit  relisieuse.Hde  tnu.i  le;*  iRMiplcsdu  inonde; 
reprdsjeutees  par  <lei  figure.-*  desHitieo;*  par  la 
main  de  Uernard  I'lcart;  avec  des  explications 
hlHtoriques  et  de.s  diiisertatiumt  curieuscs. 
[  Eilitcd  by  J.  F.  Bernard,  A.  A.  Bruzen  de  La 
Mai-tinidro,  and  otherH.1  Nouvelle  Edition  . . . 
corrig6e:  auginentee  [by  F.  II.  8.  do  L*Aul- 
naye,  Count  Henri  Gr^goire  and  M.  F.  Man- 
darl  ...  .  12  torn.  (Tome  VII. in  2 pt )  Paris, 
1807-10,  fol.    H. 

VoU.  XI.  BDd  XII.  contain  the  Trait'^  de»  mpmH- 
tiona  of  J,  B.  Thiers,  and  the  HUtoire  critique  de* 
pratique*  niperstitietuet  of  P.  I^  llrun.  — First  ed., 
Am»t,  1723^3,  iti  II  vol.  fol.  —  An  Engliah  traoalm- 
tloii,  Loudon.  1733-57,  In  6  vol.  fol.     H. 

540.  Oporln, .loiich.  ...  Ili.storia  Critioi  Doc- 
trinaedeimniortalitatoMortalivm  ...  .  Ham- 
bvrgi,  1735,  «<».  j,,,.  es7,  24  +. 

A  Prodromu*  was  piibl.  at  Hnmhiirg,  17.10,  4**. 
(7  Bh.)     See  Acta.  Erud.,  1730.  pp.  496-498. 

547.  Bnddens,  Job.  Franz.  ...  Tbc.^tcs  theo- 
It»giaie  de  Atheinmo  et  Svporstitione  ...  . 
Traic«ctf  ml  P.hcnvni.  1737,  8*.  pp.  625  -f .     H. 

r.ip.  ill.  ^  i,  pp.  1K5- 1 JW.  (clve«  a  sketch  of  the  history 
or  disbelief  in  inimoTiMUty. 

64*».  Guer,  Jean  Antome,  A.\1M.  T>v»ct\T\\^tow 


ont  penfd  an  sr^et  de  la  nature  et  I'immor- 
talite  de  T&me.    4«. 

\\  a.H  thid  ever  really  published  f 

540.  Lntlier,  Job.  Adam.  KecenBetar  Nnmr- 
ruu  eorum,  qui  Jmiiiortalitatem  inJiciati  rant 
iribeig.  Htttf,  4".   \th. 

550.  Faber,  Job.  Melchior.  Vnde  Origo  Dor- 
triuae  de  Immortaiitato  Anlmomin  repetenda 
vidi.'utuf.  3  progr.  Cnoldi,  1778.  4*.  pp.  ^ 
iu  all. 

8e«  Thym,  Temuik,  etc.  pp.  164-19. 

550*.  [Franke,  Georg  Sam.].  Pbiloeophiifcb- 
tbeologii»cbe  Abbandlung,  etc.  17^  bee  l^a 
2214. 

551.  [Herrlcli,  Nic.  August].  Sylloge  Scrip- 
torum  de  ispiritibus  puri«  ct  Aninutbus  bnna- 
Di«,  earumque  Immaterialitate,  Iminurtalitate 
et  tttatu  poet  Mortem,  deque  Aniiua Beatianun. 
Katisbonae,  17110,  snt.  8«.  pp.  IbU  +. 

A  daaaed  catalog«ie,  with  ii»t«a. 

562.  Bardlll,  Christoph  Gottfried.  Tom  I'r- 
spning  der  BegriflTo  der  Unt>terblichkeit. 
(Berliner  MunaUdtrift  for  Feb.  KIHL) 

553.  Flugge,  CbriKtian  Wilh.  Gescbicbte  drs 
Glaubeno  au  L'ntiterbUcIikeit,  Aufei  Kteb«b|:, 
GericUtund  Vergeltung.  STLeile.  (IheilllJ. 
in  2  Abtb.)     Leipzig,  1794-1600,  8».     F. 

Part  I.,  pp.  1-448.  treaU  ef  tb<-  Jrwi»b  c<«c<pU<«a 
of  the  future  life,  "  \ertMMi»i>iu«  eB.niuiu,  bmi  itr»>- 
•inie"  {Bottek*r);  Part  II.,  ef  th«  opia!«4.s  ef  ibe 
Scaudinavlaus.  pp.  1-148;  the  aacicnt  iaie4«t.Ua*. 
ttp.  l4!»-.nO:  the  autient  Pcrsiaaa,  pp.  123-:U>;  iLc 
MobaniDiodans.  pp.  :i61-314 ;  the  Hiadai>.  Chiae«4-, 
etc.,  pp.  81&-40e.  Part  III.,  in  S  veto..  i^«e«  ar  h'tt- 
tory  of  tbe  Chriitiaa  docirlae.  Tb«  vwk  was  sever 
completed. 

554.  [Franlce,  Georg  Sam.].  Tervoch  einrr 
bistoriKcb-kritiHchen  Uebenicbt  der  Lrhren 
tiiid  Meinuugen  der  irornebniKtfn  neaeo  Welt- 
-weiKen  Ton  def  UQsterblicbkeit  der  menttb- 
lichen  Seele.    Altona,  1706,  8*.  pp.  144. 

"  Caefttl  as  a  eolledlen  ef  aiatcrtala,  tLeegk  •«« 
aliofether  completB."— .M-etec*. 

565.  Purmanni  Job.  Oeorg.  Pato  Docfrinae 
de  Animorum  Immortalitate.  Partic.  L-TI. 
Francof.  17M-1802,  4«. 

650.  Bretsclineldcry  Karl  Gottlieb.  System 
matiiscbe  Knti^'ickeluug  aller  in  der  Dogma- 
tik  vorkommonden  BegrilTe  nacb  den  »>»- 
bolivchen  SchriDen  der  evaogeliscb^utLt-ji- 
echen  und  reformirten  Kircbe  and  dea  virb- 
tigsten  dogmatischen  LebrbUcbemibrerlbeo* 
logen.  —  Nebet  der  Literatur,  TorxOgUeb  der 
neuern  Uber  alle  Tbeile  dor  Docmatik.  ...  4«. 
rerbesfierto  und  vennebrte  Anil.  Leipaig, 
(1805, 19.  24.)  1841.  »•.  pp  ri.,  «».    D. 

Pp.  816-II88  treat  of  the  *'  LmmI  Thlaga.*     Blghly 

asefui  for  tbe  literature  of  tbe  snbfeet.  tliMch  a«« 

very  accurate. 

657.  Bensel,  Ernst  Gottlieb  ( LaL  Tbeopbilw) 

von.     DiMiertationea  bietorico-tbeotufticae : 

<^\w\  \\c«:V\\w».  «»  ktvicaornm   Inunortalitate 


\ 


hl.storiqiie,  ou  entret\et\«  »UyW\\v  v\.  T«^«t\\\*  \     Vv«>\\vSow\  Q\vtV»\\iicMA^  ^!iftwa\.^«v^M»Mft  Ka- 
•ur  tout  CO  quo  Im  p«up\ea  tmcvevta  «V  Uio<i<&t\i«a  ^      Voxe^  <e\  «x  Y^n^s^osa  \MX\a  \&tQiBaitx%:^tMa.  ^WeaV 
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SECT.  I,— COMPllEIIENSIYE  WORKS, 
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600.  I«ainb«rt»  Anftelme.  £clog:iie  de  deux 
bergcrs  . . .  rar  Texcellence  et  imiuortalitti  do 
r&me  raisonnable.    Paris,  ]577»  8*- 

601.  Maria,  Jacopo  Antouio.  Apologia  de 
Aiiiniao  Inimortalitate.    Neapoli,  1578,  ful. 

6t)2.  Anbury   (Lot.   Alb«rliui  or  AulMf 

riasfy  Claude.  ...    Oratio  apodictica  de  Im- 
inortalitate  Auiuiae.    [Morgiis,]  1580,  i><*. 

603.  Brnno,  Antonio.  Entclechin,  seu  do 
quinta  .Satura  et  Aniniae  Immortalitato  Di(«- 
pututio,     Neapoli,  1587,  4«».— V*u«t.  1597,  4o. 

604.  Cartarlnsy  Joh.  Ludor.  Do  TmmortMli- 
tateet  Pluralitate  Anlmae.  Bononiae,  1587,^**. 

605.  Coler,  Jac.  De  Animanim  Tnunortalitnto 
et  Statu,  postquani  ex  hoc  £rga«tulo  Corporiu 
humani  egrossiac  sunt.  Vitcbergae,  158«,  8*'. 
ff.  105. 

606.  Ifancely  Nicolas  de*  ...  De  Immorta- 
litate  Aniniip  Velitatio  advorsus  (Jnlcnnni 
.,.    .     PariHiis,  1587,  8'.  ff,  158. 

AIao  forudig  II  imrt  of  bbi  "Analogia  HicrooMDil 
ad  Macruco>iuuu.     PariaiU,  1611,  ful. 

607.  I«f>ellas,  Tine.  De  Animan  Immortali- 
tate:  occedit  de  Coeli  Substantia.  Vcnetiis, 
15^SS,  4-. 

r/>S.  ITatteii.8,  Heinr.  Beweiss,  das.i  der 
verniinfTtige  (Jeist  ini  Menwchen  uusterl)li(h 
nud  UDTcrgMnglich  sey.  Wittenberg,  1589, r*>. 

609.  RosscIItis,   Hannibal. 

*'  Liber  aextiu  ComDirotnr.  I.  In  Hermeteia  THt- 
mcfiBtum  ...  V'ft  de  immortalitAtc  nnlmonini.  Cm- 
cov.  ISOO.    Colon.  1630.  tiA."—JFMrieiu». 

610.  Chianipalgnae,  Jenn  de.  TraictC  de 
rimmortalit^  de  T&nie.  Dovrdeaux,  loU5,  IC". 

611.  Serres  (J>i<.  Serranns),  Jenn  de.  De 
rimraorttlitg  de  lame,  repr6sentf-c  pur  preu- 
ren  certaines  et  ptir  ies  fruits  excellens  do  son 
vrai  usage.    Lyon,  1596,  H". 

612.  Gllsccntly  or  GlUtentl,  Fablo.  Dis- 
corsl  moral!  ...  contra il dispiacer  del  morire, 
detto  Atbanatopliilia :  con  figure.  Venotia, 
IftM,  4».    BL.  —  Also  ibid.  lOftO,  4«. 

Sm  Dove*'*  Dane*  e/  IHath,  p.  112. 

6ia.   Dialoghi    V.    dell'iminortalitlk   delP 

aninm.     Venczia,  1500,  i^i 

Bo  OriLssc.    Per  hap*  the  um«  m  the  preceding. 

614.  Cousin  (Lat.  Cof^atus),  Jeau.  Fau- 
damenta  Iteligionis  . . .  hoc  est,  Tractatns  de 
Natural!  Dei  Cognitioue,  de  Animi  Immorta- 
litato et  de  Jaetitia  Dei  adversus  Politicorum 
sen  Atbeomiu  JBrrores.    Dnaci,  1507,  8*. 

615.  Serres  (Lat.  Scrrannt),  Jean  de. 
DePttsage  do  Pimmortalit^  de  Time.    Rouen, 

The  ■ame  *t  No.  611 1 

616.  Fedcll,  (iiovanni  Battista  de*.  Anima 
immortale.     Yrn.  15V8,  M. 

617.  Merssoei&SyorOpmcrsentlSjPetniB, 

Cratepotiuf.  Traotatus  do  Uesurrectioue  Cor- 
porum,  ac  Aniniarnm  Imniortnlitate,  contra 
BadncsBoe  ac  IihJus  Farin»  lliereticos  com- 
plures.    Colonial,  1508,  8*. 

619.  Davles,  or  Da^ls,  Sir  John.  Noscc 
Tpip««uin.  Thin  Oracle  exiK)undod  in  two  Kle- 
giert.  1.  Of  Humane  Knowletlge.  2.  Of  the 
i!k»ule  of  Man,  and  the  Immortalitio  there(»f. 
L<»nik.n,  1500,  4«.— Al.so  ibid.  1G02,  1608,  4o, 
1619,  sni.  «•.  an<l  1622,  8»,  pp.  164. 

PublUhed  in  Lond.  1653,  4^  with  the  tlllo:— "A 
Work  for  None  hut  Angel*  and  Men,  that  Is  lo  be 
able  to  look  into,  and  to  know  our  iiei\-o«.  Or,  a 
Book  shewing  what  the  Roule  is,"  kc.  Comp.  No. 
49.  and  see  Bibl.  GrenvOUana,  Part  II.  p.  1J2. 

619.  The  Original,  Nature  and  Immortality 

of  the  8oul;  a  Poem  ...  [with  a  Prefsire  by 
N.  Tate].  London,  (1600,)  16»7,  8«.  ff.  10,  pp. 
108.  —  3d  Kd.,  i'rid.  1716,  12».  pp.  131.     F. 

The  pemrad  Part  of  ^o«e«  Tetpntm.  —  Also  in  Cbal- 
mrn's  JFmUs*  Poett.  V.  79-UM).  iS.)    For  Tsrious 
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\  620.  Klein feld«  Nic.  Declamatio  de  Ininx>r' 
talitute  Auiniiie.  Aiitverpiae,  1500, 12o,  and 
Francof.  Hi36.  \2p. 

A1m>  appendi:d  to  his  Ai/ikoto^a,  Lugd.  Bat.  1618, 
8». 

621.  Colnkbra  {Lat.  Coitlnkbrlca),  JJni' 
versidade  de.  Commentarii  CoUegii  Conim- 
briccnais  Societatis  lenv,  in  tres  Libros  do 
Anima  Aristotolis  ...  .  r4th  Ed.]  Ck>lonife, 
(1600,  03,  09,)  1617,  4».  coll.  094  +.     H. 

Maaj  other  eda.  Coll.  561-470  contain  "  TracUtns 
de  Auima  aeparnta,"  discuuing,  among  other  things, 
the  nature  ond  iuiniorullty  of  the  soul.  This  was 
wrliteu,  according  tu  Backer,  by  Balthasar  Alvarez. 

622.  Crenionlnl,  Cesare,  1550-1631.  Hlus- 
tres  Contemplationes    de  Anima.    Vcnetiis, 

10 . .  ,  4». 

Accufod  of  denring  the  immortality  of  the  aoal. 
(Brucker.  Hit.  PkO.  lY.  2*26-229.)  On  the  other 
hand  8ee  Bayle.  Tlrabo»chl,  and  Tlssot  in  Hoefer's 
A'oup.  Diogr.' giniraU.    Bee,  further,  No.  198&b. 

623.  Welnrlclk,  Georg.  Christlicher  Bcricht 
von  der  Unuterblichkcit  und  Zustand  der  8ee- 
len.    Leipzig,  1600,  8». 

G24.  BertollnSy  Caniar.  De  Immortalitato 
Anima;,  secundum  Princfpia  Aristotelis.  Pa- 
Uvii,  1603, 4». 

625.  Rosst  (L(it.  Rnbens),  Oio.  Bat.,  of 
Genoa.  De  Ininiortalitate  Anima;  Libri  tres. 
Vcnetiis,  1602,  4<>. 

G26.  Dame,  Friedr.  Qtuestionis:  An  Anima 
bum.ina  rationalis  sit  immortalis  ?  apodictica 
KaTa0a<ri9.     81efiviga^,  1607, 1-^ 

Bcprinted  with  his  BxrrcUt.  III.  de  Tctunt.  Dti, 
Oies.<t«  Hasi.  1612,  8».    SL. 

627.  Mariana,  Juan.  Tractatns  septem  tum 
theologici,  turn  bistorici  . . .  .  IV.  DeMonetm 
Mutatione.  ...  VII.  De  Morte  et  Inimortali- 
tate  Libri  III.  ...  Colon.  Agrip.  1600,  fol. 
pp.  444.     BL. 

The  two  treatises  of  which  the  titles  are  given 
above  afforded  a  pretext  tor  the  imprisonment  of  the 
author.  See  Tlcknor's  HM.  of  Spanitk  Lit..  III.  IM. 
Bee  aluo  Backer,  BibL  de»  BcrivaUu  de  te  C^MMf*.  dt 
J*»u»,  V.  &18,  519. 

628.  CnnradnsyOeorgius.  De  Immortalitato 
Aninio'.    Witeb.  1611,  4*. 

629.  Jaelcsony  John.  Discourses  defending 
the  ImuMirtaUty  of  the  Soul.  London,  1611, 
8». 

C30.  I«esBlns,  Leonardus.  De  Providentia 
NuminiK,  et  Animi  Imniortalitate  Libri  II. 
...  .  Antvi-rpiw,  1611, 8».  pp. 351  +•—  Kditk» 
2da,  ibid.  1617,  8«.    BL. 

631.  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh's  Ghost ;  or,  hii# 

Apparition  to  an  intimate  Friend,  willing  him 
to  translate  into  English,  thi^  Learned  Book 
of  L.  LeasiuH  cntituled,  (Do  Providentia  Nu- 
niinis,  A  Aniniie  Iinmortalitate.)  . . .  Loudon, 
1661, 12».  pp.384-}-.     F. 

Pp.  2j7-3M  relate  to  Immortality. 

632.  Glannlnl,  Tominaiso.  Do  MeiitU  hu' 
mnnac  iitatu  post  IIoniiniNObitum  DiHpntntio 
Aristotelica.     Patavii,  1014,  4«. 

Defend*  Aristotle  against  the  charge  of  teaching 
the  mortality  of  the  soul. 

633.  MontagHy  Henry, 1st  Earl  of  JUancftrntrr, 
Manchester  al  Mondo:  Conteniplatio  Mortis  et 
Inuuortnlitatis:  a  Contemplation  of  DfJitliaiul 
Immortality.  Ix.iulon,  16l8,  T>.— Tho  n«l  hv.- 
proH.Hion,  much  inlarged.  Iiondon,  16.*i6,  h». 
BL.  —  15th  Impression,  1690. 

634.  Bonifkccio,  Bald.  Deirimmortalit^ 
duirAninui.    Veuetia,  1621,  4o. 

635.  Q,ae]rrray(Le'yOu  Ies  six  jonrn^oM debt 
semuine,  daiM  lesquelles  est  prouv6  . . .  quo  U^ 
monde  n'est  point  6temel,  et  quo  I'aiuu  liii- 
maino  est  immortelle  ...    .    Paris,  1621,  b°. 

636.  Rlelkeomey   liOxvVi^.    \i\tv\moT\«<\\v%  \« 
r&me,  d^lar^e  a\ec  TH\«oTki^  \».\\vc«i>\w>,  V't'*- 

1     moigaagM  UudmAxui  %V  di'tViia  . . .  cAvtVc^  ^w^ 


CI^BB  III-— DESTISY  or  T 


:,;  '.  Camrcloll   (Lnt.   Caracelo 
dcLlelB, •..•!•.  Kennune.d.'cLoiiml 

1  ViMlr...  >.«>-  a.  HM.]  h-.  a.  wa. 


ATI.  BaiilgikHit,  Oloinnnt  SleCuio  d», 
i-D.  IMW.    UniiixlaJnliiuu  Immoiiillln 

ou'nim  InttiMM.    K.  f.orn.    pSilHn' 15— 
mar,    Duwiniie.  1910,  tul. 

,£SE»S 


nr    g«<<.  Patcarlo,  A.kiI». 


ri.  bl.,  ud  H.p.  (LMdn  IJ  IK 


DIB— CuUntli  tri  liua  EJItlunll 
(it  nur  il*  Pliiloioptals,  uwi 
^run  in  IMIft  clula,  ds  Y 
Iwiriur)  Argninr  "    -  -  -  — 


IS>B,1>.  — Ulhpr  nln.,  lU^  IMin,  IGiil.  ll&'l! 
r>.  FarliEtll,  LoloTlo.  iMt  tnrv"-.     Ib- 

iwr**- '  "  °       "        **"■ 

r.  Cnrloiil  (Lai.  Cnrto],  Cdlo  S«un<lii 

■  Llis  ...  OliuKii]l>  ...    .    BatitetK,  tiil,  '•■ 
PP.1IH+.— AlwiWrf.lSJI.  _ 

n  ttnf.    Ulfrniiinm. 


'     £S9.  HarrapliK  d*  MsrtlBi 


i>  dl«    l^ropuCTiflFu- 


linii  in  ttTji  LlliriM  ApolDgLu  fLii«e1v]ii  Perutll 
UiuulciuMnttrlD.  ...    ri'i»tii>.lGlfl,lo1. 


BBl.  P»r 


r.  HIpllIU  l/fr>l.   Hlft, 


V  PaiBpaiimtlBa(nar.PfimpaniiHi;,  ksn 

Vrnsilbs'uDl,  j'r,' 

1.  PoMpoM«tlMS(Aif.Poinp»nBsal).  jei.  Di 

I'i'tAi  In^iuri^lkta  i^Si^Te^^.  lilj^  t^niL 

W.  jgj^  J,, 

>.  Fonuirlli,  IIWonTniiH  d«,  fl|^    Tnv-  i,  i>,. 
Il  Irlw  Poii 


»li<».  Illfi.  4'. 


A.  AltdiaBiBi,  -ir 

B^^^r^liei^  ' 
«.  BoarsHTtUc, 


[icomi'  ...  IMt).    lu- 
ll.   Z.  Dv  AnlnK  iB^ 

ib,  isn,  ff. 

AiraBivk,    ivirw. 


t>»wD»iMa»,  V.  6M,  HMt*,  Miirm  Aiiwnlo.     Op«n  mniii. 

k  AnimKuIniniorlaUtole.    V.-nvr.  I(a4,ful.         Oration™  tarln  ...   .   Vcnetiia.  Jldsi.  |MI^ 
1.  ThoniBBi  (Ital.  Tomro),  Mr.  Lr<Mil-        >'■. 

I.  PuiKmiMan  An(oiilii,aiIMO*a**a 
'>  J     (Z'ly.GcnaBDr  JB«n«).  &[Hpiitiit:o-iriii- 

::i    iso;;,p>.— AiMMoDi«T0di,  Ii>cl,^>. '.l>l>v^' 

'.  V*ra-Craa«  (grVa^HtlirOBtlcim  . 
"  W»u>d«.    fiMTnluiii  Vhylti;.-  .\ri:4.- 

Jcibn.  fill.    A  Trntiw 

_        _  ____),    Siiltltl'>- '       JIumorrniHfrpillwSMlIt:  whrlrtnlad* 

n-H  Riitiu'imiii  AnlmS  l*ot\^W»i™  v"***-  V    *'■•  Orlirtnf.  K»t«™  .wl  IWri  of  ikr  •uv. 
itii,  ciiuw  In  DrfciiKrto  ton*™  Ti\^ani  t.\    v-^rtta^  ifttti  vta  etMc  >nd  OmMihwi  tlmi- 
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de    Tmmortalitatc    Aninue  homanie.      Vite- 
bergae,  165tt,  4».  tf.  8. 
662.  More  (Lat.  Morns),  Henry.    The  Im- 
mortality of  the  8uul,  so  fiirre  forth  mi  it  is 
d«;inon9trablo  from  the  Knowledge  of  Nature 
and  the  Light  of  Reason.    London,  1669y  8«. 
Also  London,    1683.  fol.   pp.  234  -f.    H.    (In  hit 
/■ftOoMpAJ/rai    Writings.  3d  ed.)  —  Loodon,  1713,  fol. 
pp.  %vl,  i57,  \i.  -)-.     F.     (iftid.,  4th  ed.)  — A  Latin 
ir»ot)aiion.  London,  1675,  and  BotUrdani,  1677,  Ifi. 

063.  Fabrlolns,  Joh.  Lndw.  Oratio  inangu- 
nilis  dc  Animorum  Immortalitate.  Ilciilel- 
bcrgae,  1660,  4o. 

664.  Ferrler  (Lat.  Fcrrcrlus),  Jean.  De 
AnimoR  Immortalitate  et  vera  Fortitudine. 
Pari9ii<s,  1660,  8*. 

66r>.  Smltb,  John,  Fdlow  of  (^ueen'n  Coll.  in 
Combi-idfff.  ScIcKrt  Di.ncourseo  treating  ...  4. 
Of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  ...  London, 
1660,  40.  pp.  liii.,  528.  H.  —  3d  ed.,  Lond. 
1821,  8«». 

DIk.  IV.  occupied  pp.  57-120. 

666.  [Eggenfeld,  Joh.  Chrysostomnsl.  Ani- 
ma  triumphant,  sive  PhiIo»«op}iica  Demon- 
Rtratio  Immortalitatis  Animir.  [Published 
under  the  name  of  Amandus  Vertui,  againnt 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby.]    1661, 12".  pp.  5*22  +. 

8m  No*.  430,  d43. 

667.  Unonlas,  01.  Be  Aniras  hnmnnKi  Im- 
mortalitate qjnsque  poet  Separationum  Mo<lo 
Subsistendi.  [Ratp.  Andr.  llcrnodiiui.]  Up- 
Mil^.  1661,  4».   (1  8h.) 

668.  Zapf,  Gottfried.  De  Animae  rationnlis 
Inimurtaiitate.    Jciue,  1661,  4o.  3  gr. 

669.  Hetzcr,  Joh.  Christian.  De  Immortnli- 
tate  Animae  rationnlis.    Lipsiae,  1663,  4". 

670.  Immortality  (Do  V)  de  I'&me.  Paris, 
1666, 4«. 

See  Journal  dt4  S^avan*,  Sept.  6.  1066. 

671.  Baxter,  Richard.  The  Reasons  of  the 
Chriiitian  Roiigiv)n.  ...  2  parts.  London, 
1667, 4*. 

AUo  in  hi4  Practical  Worka,  1707,  fol.,  II.  1-200. 
(H.)  Id  tho  Appendix  to  Part  II.  (pp.  165-'J)0  in  the 
Prtuti^al  W^trk»'\  ho  defcud*  "  ttiv  Soul's  Immor. 
UUttj  afainst  the  SomalUu  or  Epicureans,  and  other 
P!teudu|>hlla«)phei-H." 

672.  IVadaifTorth,  Thomas.  * Kvri'pvx'^oyo- 
aia. :  or,  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul  explained 
and  provcii  by  .Scriptnrn  and  Reason.  A  Con- 
futation of  that  Irrational  and  Irreligious 
Opinion  of  the  Soul's  Dying  with  the  Body, 
and  Intcrrnptlon  of  its  Communion  with  God 
from  Death,  until  the  Dav  of  Judgment  ...  . 
To  which  is  added,  Faith  s  Triumph  over  the 
Fear  of  Death  ...  .  London,  1670,  8<>.  pp. 
18S  +,  and  (Faith's  Triumph)  115  -+ .    BA. 

673.  [I«ajrton,  Henry].  Obaerrations  upon 
Mr.  VVadswurth's  Boiok  of  the  Souls  Immor- 
tality, and  his  Confutation  of  the  Opinion  of 
thn  Souls  Inactivity  to  the  Time  of  General 
Resurrection.  ...  [London?  1670 f]  49.  pp. 
199.    H. 

674.  [ ].  ObserTations  on  Dr.  Charltons  Trea- 

ti<e;  intituled.  The  Immortality  of  the  Hu- 
mane Soul,  demonstrated  bv  the  Light  of 
Nature.  ...  [London?  16707]  4o.  Printed  as 
a  continuation  of  the  preceding,  pp.  2U1-215. 
n. 

675.  G51er,  or  Coler,  Martin  Clemens.  Dis- 
putatio  de  Immortalitate  Animae  humaoae. 
Oiiold.  167*i,  4*.  pp.  16. 

676.  SlcnnlCy  Sam.  Demonstratio  Immorta- 
litatis Animae  rationalis,  philosophice  com- 

Sirehensa.    [Jietp.   Magn.  Melander.]    Holm. 
673,  4*.  (7  sh.) 

677.  I«liis,  Paul.  Dissertatio  de  positira  Ani- 
marum  a  Corporibus  post  Mortem  Separatione 
et  natarali  Immortalitate.    TIteb.  1074,  4fi. 

678.  MIJt0pmtmm,  MiMrt,    J)9  JLidiam  §epantA. 


[lifxp.  Andr.  B.  Hassclquist.]    Aboae,  1676, 

4«.  (6  sh.) 

679.  Dti  Ilamel,  or  Dnliamel,  Jean  Bajn 
tisto.  ...  De  Mente  huniana  Libri  IV.  in 
quibns  Functiones  Animi,  Vires,  Natura,  Ini- 
mortnlitiis,  simitl  et  Logica  nniversa  ...  per- 
tractantur.    Parisiis,  1677, 12<>.  (25  sh.) 

680.  Polret,  Pierre.  ...  Cogitationnm  i-ati(v 
naliuni  de  Deo,  Anima,  et  Malo  Libri  Qnatnor 
...  .  Editio  tertia  ...  emciidata,  k  anrta. 
Amstelodami,  (1677,  85,)  1715,  4*.  pp.  020   ;  . 

Lib.  Til.  e.  25,  pp.  615-636,  treats  of  {mmortality. 

681.  H lldc brand,  JoAch.  Iminortalitas  Ani- 
mae rutioualiscx  Lumiuepraesertim  Naturao 
...  liquido  ostensa.  ...  (Mindae,  1678,)  Cel- 
lia,  1080,  4<».  pp.  194. 

682.  Solieele,  or  Soliele,  Peter.  Psyclio- 
Bcopia  sive  Cousideratio  Animae  humanac, 
quoad  Inmiortalitatem  et  a  Separatione  Sta- 
tuni.    Norimbergae,  1679, 4».  (75  sh.) 

683.  Tfllpo,  Simeon.  De  Immortalitate  Ani- 
mae rationalis.  [Hasp.  E.  J.  GriUl.]  Aboac, 
1681.  4". 

684.  Baxter,  Richard.  Of  the  Immortality 
of  Man's  S4)ul,  and  the  Nature  of  it  and  other 
Spirits.    London,  1682,  80.  pp.  110. 

685. Betrachtung  von  dcr  Unsterblichkeit 

der  Scelcn.  Ans  dem  Knglischen.  Basel,  lt64, 
[1094>]  12». 

6$0.  Desinarets,  Jean.  Lea  dvlices  de  IVt- 
prit,  rntrt'tieiw  d'un  chr6tien  ct  d'un  athee 
ttiir  la  divinite,  la  religion,  rinunortalitu  de 
I'antc  ct  autre.i  6njctH.    Paris,  1682, 12«. 

687.  [Lanf^en, de].    Lottre  &  nn  minls- 

tre  d'etat  dun  des  plUH  puissans  princo.s  d'Al- 
Icmagne;  oil  il  est  pronvS  par  les  seiilcH  lu- 
mi^res  de  la  raitton,  que  r&me  do  I'houuno  est 
immortelle.    Cologne,  1682, 12«>.  pp.  05. 

688.  Henricl,  .Martin  Otto.  De  Immorta- 
litate Animae  rationalis.  Wittebergae,  16Si, 
4«».  (2«h.) 

689.  Selii^eling,  or  S weling,  Joh.  Eberh. 
Mens  immortalirteridcntorcet'to contra  Athco.** 
Scepticoeque  demonstrata.  Brcmte,  1686, 12o. 
pp.  365. 

See  Acta  Erud.,  16R3,  pp.  335-341. 

690.  [Cholsjr,  Francois  Tinioleun,  A^tbC  de, 
ami  Dangeaa,  UnxU  de  Covurclllou, 

Abhf  de].  Qiiatre  dialoguos,  sur  riuiniortii- 
\\X6  de  rime:  Texistcnre  de  Dien:  la  provi- 
dence :  et  la  religion.  Pari.M,  16S4,  12".  —  Nou- 
velle  M.,  Paris,  1704  and  17(8,  l-». 

The  new  ed.  U  published  under  the  authors'  names. 

691.  Placclns,  Vincent.  OrUndliclicr  Beweisn 
von  der  nicuKchlichcn  Seolcn  Unsterblichkcit, 
aus  dem  blossen  Licht  der  Natur  ...  .  Frank- 
furt am  .Mavn,  1685,  80. 

See  ilcta  Erud.,  1686.  pp.  491,  402. 

092.  'Weldllng,  Christian.  Do  Vita  aetema 
ex  Luniine  Naturae  indemonstrabili.  Lipsiae, 
1685,  4«. 

693.  Bauer,  Adam  Casp.  Dlssertatio,  Immor- 
talitatom  Animae  rationalis  defendens.  Wit- 
teb.  1687,  40.  (11  sh.) 

604.  Blllberg,  Joh.  Dissertatio  do  Immor- 
talitate Mentis  hnmanae.  lioltniiiu,  1687,  8<>. 
pp.24. 

695.  Jerusalem,  The<Hlitr  AVilludm  -ron. 
Utrum  Immortalitas  Animae  rationalis  o.x 
Lumlne  Naturae  ostcndi  jwrtsit?  2  dissert. 
Viteb.  1688-89, 4f>, 

696.  Smltlt,  William,  /)./).,  Hector  of  Cotton. 
A   Future  World,  in  whlc.K  MvvwV.KxvA.  A\«J\ 
BurvlTe  tbe\r  Mortal  \>\iT«kX\otift,vViTcvoT\RVc»XvA. 
by  KatlonaV  16\\d«fic<s  ...    .    WwvAfis^.,>R^ 
8>.  pp.  444  -V-*    O* 
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l-MlrilsKBIdS*.  — 7fc(d.l6i»,8«.  pp.  3W1,W        Ple«»l»-»l«rlr.  Tht  sW>  ownfTfileKi 
(AiiwiHlii*.  fur  iinixn  lmm«-ulil)r.    Sflccicd  <kl  uf  Sir 

-,.a.»......  L..*.,.«H«,i;...  ty^r/""'-'-^ — 


K.  ii^tMin^'*  TTTukiilBiiub  *4 


DigrUlllA  ds   I'tiue,     IVIa,  Hit,  B*. 

IBM,  1°.  lip  lUiS.  IUSH"  -u  In)  I 

€3§«.  Stephmnu,  Joh.,  »J/i.>i™rti.    Do  In-  ^ffiSlITS'™, 

culnniltBH'  <liD  mrvBDil*  Tmclnliu,  •tque  ile  ™ To  iSTiSti 

IiiUHiuF  Hcntln  iDuurulttnldHitliKiu.  Ve-  MlV;  iS.i   Cbu 

■'■IK,  lan.  I".  AC-  i.^uiiii^iu. 

«M.  [Viand,  T  dB  Vlnn,  Th««pli[l(].    La  tea.  CBpnalu 

Son^*IMI,'>^.-Ai"M'nrl^ie«l,l3*.      "'''■        '— ~ '■■ 


Jir.  BnTldXtrrptaticiin 


MO.  WallrMkargar,  Vnl.  Qiuustiunva  <le 
Antiuiu  Imniiirtiiliul*  "t  I'lOo  wlunli  in 
Moi'l^ium  Cunliiinc.     Krfunllu,  11118, 4-. 

«4I.  Balllr,  t^t 


(iKi.  CaTtwricbt,  Cbriatoptwr.  TfatUiKlf 
<)r4.  aClCr«^ll«l<J«h.    Elbnopbrvnliu.  Iiihv 


t«nil.»«.  phHitilughiUH,  mi«  un  Dlalugii,-  rfp[l.Oiri.lii.™el.fll«l,.nHDuWIMlo«,<|ii.- 
S»  nnimunJit*  iS  ^lin.  .1  pnitMucTde  niml.  *.  AiiiDi..l..nj.n«.louuoo.l^i»  1 
DMarr      .        Purl*.  1«M. 8*.  ili.I>«i  ...  Bt  3.  (UKriljlom  ...    .    Stctim. 

AoliiumiiluniBUlilnlo,  t.iipl.B>l.iatI,4>.  6M.  Mm,  llrun-.   riill<i»pli(«IlpMBU  ... 


443.  |DlKtor<  'Mr  Kculu).  Two  TthUIkk. 
Ill  rhr  uu«  of  vliicli.  Ills  Nuvra  of  U-xUn;  Id 
Ibenlhrr,  IhrNnlTiwiitMiiiuiSovlg:  ialriuktij 
liiui:  In  WBT  (it  Ulivovart,  vltbv  IninitirtaJLIi 
«r Hnunimbla Hailai.  . . .  l'«ri>.l««.rMl.pu 
4U1  -f .    tf.  —  Alw  Liwdon,  IMA,  106)1,  4>.    i/. 

AiiliH*iu>  ?T™iiLU  'iinnHirUUtiile.°  IMrMii. 

<I45.  lOvcrtOB,  K.l  Hu'i  UoiliiUlla:  or,  A 
Tmtuo  wluiniD  IIh  iiroieil.  lulli  lliMiluglc. 
ally  ml  |ihil<>iii)phl»iry,  iliat  Wliole  Mui  .. . 
ImiCoiiiuiiitiHlnlHiIlFMnrlHU.niiilrsry  li>tta«l 
CiHpniiiii  INilincUaii  «r  Millie  ■ml  Badr:  ■ml 
Iliat  Iha  l-mFnt  Oolnc  of  Ibu  Soufc  tDto 


II.  ill -tijIT^dll.  «1I11<4  "IMMcrllD  r,ll.al. 


CM.  CWard,   ^ih,    £p. 
SiHiliur  Un.    Tlw  Trnlh  uid  AnlbDiii 

(ion.' 


- iH«iiK.I  simli 

lliirl*  ConFcptlunii  Df  ■  Lata  Ailbour 
(liimikiiiTi  lHa,4*.  1V.U+.    ir. 
eiM.  Baocltl  iLur.RoccMaS  AnI.    Ai 
ntlunaUi  lmn»iriiil)i»  >iiiiu]  nn  Iptlu. 

MO.  H.,  T.    Thv 

til.-  Kxn-llfiH'jc  ' 
D>iHl.ai,ISU.4>. 
«5II,  RoiB,  Alc'H,    Tlif  WWiK-liV 


rfl.  CotlB.CL . , 

Immorlclle.    Pvii.  ItU,  *•. 
rs>.  F^rlar,  J.    Tnlm  dc 

dr  I'liur,  <l  dc  U  Tiritihla  nltUm  du.  ir 

niarlyr...     Pull,  ISU,  4-. 
iri.  CkarlaloB,   or  CkarltSM,  Waitrr. 
'    *  I7  llw  Ucbl  «(  Naur*.    I^a- 


'•111  Clirlat.  Iriiilnl  ua. 
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7*28.  SelkiltX)  Pontianus.  Imperiom  Charita- 
tu,  Occasiune  Quaestionia  an  Intellectiu  priur 
Voluntate,  in  Animoe  Immortalitate  osten- 
snm.    Salisburgi,  1712,  8<*. 

729.  8pes  Immortalitatis  plena.  Salis- 
burgi, 1712,  8». 

730.  Andala,  Ruard.  Difssertatio  de  Immor- 
talitate Auimae.    Franequerae,  1714,  4«. 

731.  [liolselcar, ,  tfie  AbU].    Trait6  Bur 

rhomme,  en  quatre  propositions  importantes, 
avec  leurs  depeudauces.  Par  A.  D.  L.  K. 
Paris,  1714,  4<>.  pp.  511. 

"  Toot  ce  qui  a  6te  dil  par  let  aoclens  Phlloaopbes 
et  par  lea  Ptrc'i  tuuchant  timmortallUj  dv  I'aiue,  m 
troure  ici  solgtieuicment  raniusiid  soov  la  qaatriime 
prof^iiHlon."— yotfTMaf  de*  S;avnru,  Marcb  5,  1714; 
compare  id.  f'eb.  M,  1714,  for  a  notice  of  Loiaeleur'a 
remarks  on  the  aoul  of  brutefi. 

Tbls  trcatiKc  formi  the  firu  volume  of  the  aatbor's 
"Apologie  \mur  la  religioD,"  etc.  in  6  voU.  4*. 

732.  Petersen,  Job.  Wilh.  Der  in  alien  See- 
Ion  sich  often babrende  und  sclbst  recbtferti- 

§ende  tiott,  das  ist,  Beweise  aus  dem  Ltcht 
er  Natur,  doss  oln  Oott  wy,  und  dass  die 
Seele  nnsterblich  nnd  die  heiiigo  Schriflt  gUtt- 
llrb  sey.    ErlanRen,  1714,  4«. 

733.  Zlmmcrmauii,  Job.  Disf^crtatio  do 
Immortalitate  Animi  genuanao  Virtutis  Fuu- 
damcnto.    Viteb.  1714,  4».  (2  sb.) 

734.  Bocrls,  Job.  Ileinr.,  the  elder.  Di8.wr- 
tatioapulogetica  pro  Subsistcntin,  Immateria- 
litato  et  Immortalitate  Animae.  Swinfurti, 
1713,  40. 

735.  Kabler,  Job.  Dissertatio  do  Anima  ha- 
mana  Curpori  snperstito,  ox  Ecclcti.  Sal.  xii. 
7.  r/?«p.  Job.  Friedr.  BiMlickor.J  Kintclii, 
1715,  40.  pp.  15. 

73d.  Blackmore,  Sir  Ricbard.  Essays  upon 
several  £>ubjects  fincluding  tbc  InimortaUity 
of  tbe  Soul,  and  Future  FelicityJ.  2  vol. 
London,  1715-17,  8«. 

737.  Contl,  Giovanni  Battista.  I  tre  passi,  co 
i  quali  un  uomo  mal  usando  suo  ingegno  va 
nel  prufuudo  della  perdizione,  o  vuro  tre  dis- 
con<i  per    modo  di  dialogbi  ...    .    Venexia, 

1716, 12». 

The  aecond  Dialogue  la  on  tbe  iiuniortality  of  tlie 
•oul. 

7.T^.  Fenelon,  Francois  Sallf^ac  de  la 

Motlie.  On  the  Immortality  of  tbe  Soul. 
London,  1730,  4». 

Probably  a  iraanlatloo  from  the  AertrM  apirUuMes, 

flrtt  pabl.  la  1718.    See  biJi  (Sueret,  Pari«,  1787,  4«, 

II.  477-441.     a. 

77^.  Genest,  Charles  Claude,  the  AIM,  Prin- 
cip«fs  de  pbllosophle,  on  Preuves  naturelles 
de  Texistence  de  Dieu  et  de  I'immortalitd  do 
rime.  [A  poem.]  Paris,  1716,  »•.  pp.  277.— 
2»  4d.,  Amst,  1717,  12>. 

See  Jtmmal  d«$  Sfavaiu,  Nov.  lA,  1716.  —  "  Carmen 
eK*g3in4  ...  in  qoo  dubinm,  •oliditaicro  niagii  ad- 
mlrere  an  ingeaiam  «t  artem  vel  persplcultatem."  — 
Fabrieiun, 

7P.  Werenfels,  Sam.  1667-1740.  Dialogns 
de  Auimm  Immortalitate.  [About  1716f  j  (In 
bis  Opuscula,  ed.  3,  Lugd.  Bat.  1772,  4«,  II. 
17S-1H2.)    H. 

741.  Fonr  Dialogues  between  Eubulus  and 
Pbyj^ellus,  concerning  Natural  Keltgi<m  ...  . 
By  a  Divine  of  tbe  Church  of  England.  Lon- 
don, 1717,  8»,  pp.  ir.,  lf»2  +. 

Tbe  foartb  Dralngne  U  on  "the  Immortality  of 
Human  Nature  in  a  Future  State." 

742.  Kolbe,  Franciscus.  Anima  immortalis 
post  ffominis  Mortalftatem  separatlm  peron- 
nans  QusMtionibus  VIII.  disputata.    Olomuc. 

ni7, 8«. 

743.  RIcliter,  Christian  Friedr.  Erbanllcbo 
Betracbtuugen  vom  Urspning  und  Adel  der 
Heslen  and  von  doren  Jetziger  elender  Be- 
sehaiTsolMM  ...  roo  der  Babe  nad  Uosterb- 


licbkcit  der  Seelen  . . .  [etc.].  Halle,  1718,  S*. 
pp.  422.  — Also  Graitz,  1731,  8». 

744.  Mympaoli,  Martin.  *Air6^i(i^  Immor- 
talitatis Auimae  ex  Ratione  viudicata.  Diss. 
I.-IV.  IPrut.  Ernst  Christian  Schrikler.] 
Viteb.  1720,  4*.  pp.  63. 

745.  Fiddes,  Richard.  A  Letter  in  Answer 
to  one  from  a  Free-tbluker  ...  .  [In  which 
tbe  soul's  immortality  is  asserted.]  London, 
1721,  80. 

746.  The  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State,  and 

that  of  tbe  Soul's  Immortality,  asserted  and 
distinctly  prove<I;  in  a  Second  Letter  to  a 
Fiee-tbinker.     London,  1721,  8». 

747.  Tbttn&mlflf,  Ludw.  Phil.  Demonstratiu 
lumiortalitatiH  Animne  ox  intiniaejus  Natura 
deducta.  Halae,  1721,  4o.  —  Reprinted,  Mar- 
burg, 1737,  4».  pp.  28. 

748.  Lanf^e,  Job.  Joacb.  Do  TmmortalitHte 
Anima'  humanse  ex  Naturie  Lumine  demon- 
strata  Disscrtationcs  V.     lIalR>,  1722,  4». 

749.  TliotiffUts  of  Pious  Men  concerning 
Religion  and  a  Future  State,  collected  by  Sir 
J.  G.    [Privately  printed.]    1728, 12». 

750.  Fromm,  Nath.  Epbr.  De  Necessitate 
Revelationis,  per  Ratiunem  coguouceuda  ex 
eo,  quod  Imniortalitaa  Anima'  secundum  Ra- 
tionem  incerta  sit.     Regiomonti,  1724. 

751.  [Gastrell,  Francis,  Bp.].  A  Moral  Proi.f 
of  tbe  Certainty  of  a  Future  State.  The  2d 
Ed.  Ixmdon,  (1721?  1726  T)  1728,  ifi.  pp. 
102 +.     6'.  — /6W.  1737. 

752.  Langfc,  Job.  Joacb.  . . .  Dogma  sanioriK 
PbiluHopliia*  primnrium  do  Iinmortalitnte  Ani- 
niH9  bunmnfe,  ex  ipso  Naturn  Lumine  demon- 
stvabili  et  evident  er  demonstrata  ...  .  Acce- 
dunt  Diasertationes  bistorico-criticie  do  The- 
rapeutiset  EtMoeis  ...    .    llamburgi et  Ilala;, 

1725,  40.  (23  sb.) 

Soo  Acta  End.,  Supplem..  IX.  87'i,  9Ti. 

763.  IVurzIer,  Jo.  Cbr.  Propr.  do  Immor- 
talitatis Animarum  cognoscendae  Studio.  Hal- 
berst.  1725,  4«.  ff.  6. 

754.  Braun,  Joacb.  Fr.  Dissertatio  pliiloso- 
pbica  de  Statu  Animae  bumanac  i>oBt  Slortem 
Corporis  sui  vel  beato  vel  damnato,  ex  l*rin- 
cipiis    sanioris    Philoeophiae    deducto.    Hal. 

1726,  4«>.  pp.  4t). 

756.  Crotisaz  {Lat.  Crosa  or  Croxa),  Jean 
Pierre  de*  De  Mente  bumauH,  Substantia  a 
CoriMire  distinct  a  et  Inimoi-tali  ...  .  Qith 
ningai,  1726,  8o.  pp.  269. 

756.  Do  I'esprit  bumain,  substance  diffi&- 

rente  du  corps,  active,  libre,  immortelle;  v^ 
rit6s,  que  la  raison  d6montre  et  que  la  r6v6- 
lation  met  an  dessus  de  tout  doute.  Bile, 
1741,  4«'.  pp.  606. 

767.  Haartnian,  Job.  De  Apodixi  Immor- 
talitatis Animae  bumanHe  ex  Ratione.  [Jiesp. 
Gabr.  Fortelius.]    Aboae,  1726,  8«.  (H  ah-) 

758.  VIrlcU,  Job.  Christian.  Vernunftmiissi- 
ger  Bewei.s,  dass  die  S<'ele  immaterial  un<l 
un.Hterblicb  sey.     Nauuib.  1726,  4«>.  ff.  16. 

760.  Gengel,  Geo.  De  Immortalitate  Anima' 
Inuuann}  Veritas  ...  multifariis Quasstionibns 
propugnata  et  illustrata  ...  .  Calissii,  1727, 
4».  pp.  12.  121,  4. 

7C0.  Putignanl,  Giov.  Domenloo.  De  Im- 
mortalitate Animorum  Dialog!.  ...  2  rol. 
Neapoli.  1729,  4*. 

Part  I.  of  thia  work  vu  also  paHliabed  at  Vienna. 
1740.8"  pp.  (10),  aO& 

761.  Halle t,  Joseph,  tJie  younger.      A  Free 
and  Imjiartial  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
recommended :  being  Notes  on  some  Pecv\U«>x 
Texts ;  with  Dl«(rt»\T«wv  wcvA.  QV^'a^vn^Wwcv*  vvcv 
the  VoWowlxiR  Su\>iecU\  v\t..  . . .   N\\.  Oil  \\i* 
Soul ;  lU  ImmartmVVt-y  ^iTiimaXABCNBXSX'S  <,k<:K.>«N»A> 
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Cd7.  Melsnert  Joh.  Disputatio  de  Immorta- 
litntc.     Vitob.  1090,  40. 

am.  [Moor  (Lat.  Morns),  MichHelj.    De  £x- 
ifltciitia  Dvi,  et  liuiiuiiiie  Mriitid  luiniortalitHto, 
Keciuiduni  Carteflii  ct  AnHtutcIis  Doctrinani, 
Ditiuutatlo  ...     .    Parioiio,  169*2, 12*.  pp.  44M. 
See  Jvumal  de*  S,Atant,  Jan.  5,  1883. 

«09.  Tlilotflon,  John,  Aip.,  1630-1694.    Of 

the  Imuitirtitlity  of  tlie  S<iul,  na  diacuverwl  by 
Nature,  and  by  Kevt^ution.  Four  8eniion«  on 
2  Tim.  I.  10.    { yVorkg,  1757,  8»,  IX.30i>-3SU.)  //. 

700.  Moore,  John,  Bp.  Of  the  Iiniuortality 
of  tliu  84»ul.  A  Sermon  [ou  Mattb.  x.  28j 
...     .     IxMulon,  1694, 4». 

AIM  In  hU  S«rtHOH$,  «tc.,  Loud.  17 IS,  8<>,  I.  2:3- 
2S3.     H. 

701.  Lucius,  Matth.  Ephr.  Ditwertatio  do 
Imniurtulitate  Spiritua.  Wittub.  1694,  4». 
(2  sh.) 

702.  Rlddermarck,  And.  Do  Immortal  itatc 
Aniniau  bunmuao.  [lic^p.  K.  N.  ^ValleriuM.J 
Lund.  1695,  4o. 

703.  LndeM^lg,  Joh.  Pet.     Vita  cpterna  ex 

Ratiouc,  (iontiuuKiuo  Concnntu  denuniKtrata. 
Ualw  Sax.  1696,  4*. 

AImi  in  his  Oyutc.  Misctl.,  1710,  fol. 

704.  MalebranelKe,  NicoInH.  Kntrt'ticns  sur 
Ja  metaphiifiquu  ct  sur  la  religion.  .\ouvi'Uo 
^ition,  ...  auKmontecduplni«T('ur8outrftieni4 
Hur  la  niort.     2  toni.     Parin,  1696, 1*>. 

Tlitf  Ihree  last  cuiivc-rMtiouA  tri.';it,  o<>t  oitlj-  of 
death,  but  of  the  iiuniertalitj  of  the  •oal,  auU  ur 
fuiure  re  wards  and  puuiivliiueuts. 

705.  Radlger,  Joh.  ChriNtoph.  Di^pntutio 
de  .\niiua!  r:itionali.s  Immonalitatc.  Viteb. 
16»a,  4».  (2  Ai.) 

7050.  Simmoiis,  T.  Dirtiiertntio  phih^sopbica 
de  Menti.4  huniunu.'  luiniortalitate.     1697,  4". 

706.  Berevelt,  A.  De  Inuuortalitate  .Mentis* 
humauue.  [DiiM.J  Lugihini  llatavoiuni,  169S, 
4». 

707.  1*1  th,  Joh.  Wilb.  von  der.  DitAcrtatio 
de  Inibeiillitate  Luniinis  iiatuiuliH  in  dentou- 
Htrando  Statu  Mentis  huntanae  p«)tit  Mortem. 
UaliH,  169.H,  4». 

708.  Hardtschmldt,  or  Hartscbmldt, 

Joh.  Nic.  lnim<jrtalitH.H  Auimtu^  humanae  ex 
PhUoMophorum  veterum  et  leccntiorum  Argu- 
mentiii.    Argentorati,  1699,  4o.  pp.  152. 

700.  Smith,  ThomaH,  S.T.1\  I-Wow  0/ Magd. 
OM.  Two  Compendious  DiMrourtieH;  the  one 
omcerning  the  Power  of  (.lo«l,  the  otlier  about 
th<;  Evidence  andCertaiuty  of  a  Future  State. 
Loniion,  1699,  4*. 

710.  Trcvlsano,  or  Trcvlglano,  Ber- 
nardo. Meiiitazioni  dell'inuuoi  taiiUt  dell' 
anima.     Yerie/.ia.  1699,  4«.  (4U  sh.) 

See  Acta  Bntd.,  1700,  pp.  429.  430. 

711.  [Day,  Robert].  Free  ThoughU  in  Defence 
of  a  Future  State,  ai  DiHcoTorablc  by  Natural 
Keaflon,and  ritript  of  all  Superntitioutf  Ap|M)ud- 
age^;  deniomttrating  ...  that  the  Cunoidera- 
tion  of  Future  Advantn^i  w  a  Just  Motive 
to  Virtue;  of  FMture  I^>j»8  and  Misery  a 
Powerful  and  Becoming  Ue.xtniint  of  Vice. 
With  occa.si(mal  Remarku  on  a  Book,  in- 
titaleil.  An  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue.  And 
a  Refutati(m  t>f  the  roviv'd  IlylozoiclBm  of 
DemocHtu.f  and  l^*ncippu4.  I^imdon,  1700, 
»».  pp.111   f.     O. 

See  m*t.  of  the  Wcrka  of  tkt  Uamed.  17©),  II. 
161-^M.     H. 

711».  8.,  J.    Transnatural  Philosophy,  or  Meta- 
physickA:    demo\w\TK\\i\^  l\\<  Eiwences  and 
Operations  of  aU Be\T\)i;A  .. .    .    1^>*  3.^.  \a)\\- 
Oon,  1700,  ^.  \>p.  4W  -V.    Ct. 


712.  Asslteton,  William.  A  VindicatioD  ^4 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  ami  a  future 
State.  ...    London,  liOJl,  i*.  i>i».  1^  +.    //. 

713.  Braun,  David.  Meditati«>iieii  aelrctac  <k 
sublinti  llominii*  Scieutia  compendiuae  di- 
gestjio  ...  .  Gedaoi,  1704,  S*.  pp.  852  -r.— 
Alito  Lipsiae,  1719,  h*. 

Tiie  arat  XcdiUtiou  trenU  of  G«d :  tkt  ataaad.  «r 
tbo  InimoruUty  of  the  .S>ml:   the  third.  oT  Ih^  S«- 

{irenio  Good ;  (tie  fourth,  of  KelLgSoo.   R«e  Acta  Emd.. 
705.  pp.  &l-5ri,  and  Hi  ft.  of  (*•  WorkM^titt  Ltmnud. 
17U5,  pp.  715-7'JO. 

714.  Free  Inquiry  (A)  into  the  Nature  aiid 
Imniuitality  of  the  Soul,  mauagrd  by  way 
of  Dialogue  between  an  Acute  Philocupbi'r 
and  an  Aide  Divine.  Done  oiU  4if  tlie  Frriicb. 
London,  1704,  4». 

714*.  Siherloclc,  William.  A  DiMrounf,  'f'. 
1704.    Sec  No.  o354. 

715.  Clarke,  Samuel,  />./)..  167C>17».  A 
DiMCourho  coucerniug  the  Uuchaugeablu  Obli- 
gationt)  of  Natural  Religion,  and  the  Trutli 
and  Certainty  of  the  Chriittian  Ren^lation : 
iH'ing  Eight  Senuons,  prvaclted  ...  iu  tb< 
Vi'ar  17u5,  at  the   Lecture  fonndetl    by  ... 

Robert  lioyle  .. .    .    Loudon,  1704(,  ^. 

Paget  lOi-li:!  of  the  lOth  cd..  Load  ITK.  R*  (V.  . 
tnmi  of  thts  natural  evideocc4  •t  m  ruinrr  atalc. — 
(.'uiitaiord  «l.«o  in  Clarke's  ir«r*s  (173^  M.),  V«L  II. , 
iu  the  Bojle  Ijceiurv  Soimoua  (17X>.  ful.),  V«l  IL: 
aud  in  M'atsoa's  Thfol.  TrnH*,  Vol.  IV. 

716.  Glldon,  Charlcji.  The  DiM»t*s  Mantuil 
...  .   lx>ndon,  170r>,  *■'•.  pp.  xvi..  ;J01,  W  ■*■.  11. 

i'r>.  U^lLO  muiiiialn  the  imDMrtality  of  cM  m-«1. 

717.  Traatxellas,  Dun.  De  ImnKfrtalitat** 
AnimaeDiffputatio  ...    .     Strengne«iae,  170^ 

S«.  (U«h.) 

7lK  UpmarlL,  Joh.  Diseertatio  phUoaofihica 
do  Immortalitate  AninifP.     Upnalae,  itOb,  ^^ 

71^.  Dodwcll,  Henry.  An  Epistolary  Di«- 
C(iui-4t«,  ttc.   It06. 

lor  this  work  and  the  coBtraverajr  excited  hj  u. 
■cc  Kcs.  '.:l!4-.i.l_9,  rte. 

719.  DlKConrse  v  A)  ctmceming  the  Certaint> 
of  a  Future  and  Immortal  Stat«>.  In  kkdu; 
Mora],  Phyniological,  and  Religious  Conitid«'r- 
ationii.  By  a  DoiMor  of  I'hvaick.  ...  Load<>u. 
1706,  ^.  It.  5,  pp.  l»o.  (m.  —  Also  ibid^  with  a 
new  titl«v|tage  only,  1741,80.     ii. 

See  Acim  Erud.,  1707    pp  18»-ia«.    B. 

720.  KIreluneler,  Joh.  Siegni.    Dii^atotit' 

philiMopbica  de  Animae  Immortalitate.  )Ut- 
bnrgi,  1706,  4*. 

721.  Maslas,  Hector  Oottfk*.  De  IninKirts- 
litate  Animae,  quatenns  e  Naturae  Lumiar 
cujtNlat.    llafuiae,  1706,  b*.  {9  ab.) 

722. VKterliche  Erinnemng an  seine  Kinder 

von  der  Seelen  UnvterblichkeituiMlder  neligen 
Setden  Zu«tande  uach  dem  Tode.  Ct^^aka- 
gen,  1701,  i>*.  pp.  3ffl. 

723.  Olesurlus,  Joh.  Gottlieb.    Dissertatio  dr 

PomiKinatio.    Jeuae,  1709,  4*.  |^  34. 

"Vacua  can  in  boo  argiuacalo  raraataa  aak"— 
Bruoktr. 

724.  Preetorlos,  Joh.  Oottfr.  Ex  Tbeologia 
naturali  Demomttratio  Inimortalitatis  Ani- 
mae, nb  Exiittentia  et  Natuim  Dei  tknivala 
...     .    llelmstadii,  17ft,  4». 

725.  Rapl&son,  Joseph.  Demonstratio  dr 
Deo  ...  cniaccednat  Epistols* qnwdnm  ...  de 
Animie  Natnra  et  Immortalitate  ...  .  Lun- 
dini.  1710,  4*.  pp.  107.—  Aim  Uwdie,  1712«  H 

See  Jimntmi  if  Simmmu,  Jalj  «.  1711. 

720.  AddlsoAf  Josefih.  On  tbe  laiBMiHality 
of  the  8oqL  (S^ittxtalor^  S<k  111;  Jnlj  T. 
1711.)    H. 

t«.  HamptOM,  BeiU-    ^c  Kxktswnetf  Hn- 

vMKfv  "^voX  «>^«(  tMAth :  proved  thai  Bertetare. 


On  the  lnimater\tUtT  aoA  \m1non1ll\9  ^  x>>a  tS^:. 


seepp.  W7-lf?;ea"Uk««\»uau*s»aV««^«*^"^  \    ^  ^  *l^LBg£lti2l 
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e<1  immortality  dello  spirito  nmano,  ftccomlu 
la  iiifi-a  filusofia  ...  .  Lucca,  1745)  S".  —  J  bid. 
17-Ki,  S*. 

7J1.  Sttminary-  Account  (A)  of  the  Dolstii 
Kcli^iou  ...  .  To  which  are  anncx'd,  8oiuo 
Curiouii  K(>marlu  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul;  and  an  Essay  by  ...  John  Dryden  ... 
to  prove  that  Natural  Kcligion  is  alone  neces- 
sary to  Salvation  ...  .  London,  174ftf  8«.  pp. 
(14),2»,  12.     II. 

701*.  Arfl^enSy  Jean  Baptlsto  Boyery  Mar- 
quis d*»  La  philosophie  du  bon-Huus  ...  . 
Nouvelle  6d.,  revue  ...    .    2  torn.     La  Iliiyo, 

(. . .)  r4«,  12*.     BA. 

Oa  the  nature  and  Immortalltj  of  the  •oal,  Be«  11. 
39-124,  and  comp.  II.  TS9-">'I  on  the  anelent  oplnlont 
concerning  the  subject.  —  Au  EnglUh  translation,  en* 
titled  "  The  Impnnial  Pbllo«ophcr,"  etc.,  2  vol.  Lon- 
don. 1749,  120.     H. 

792.  Meier,  Georg  Frlcdr.  Gedankcn  von  deni 
Zu:>tande  dcr  Soelon  nach  dem  Tode.     Hallo, 

1746,  8».  pp.  224. 
Maintain*  that  reason  can  giro  ui  no  rertaiotj  in 

regard  to  the  Immortaliijor  the  soul,  or  \U  otato  aJtcr 
death.  Stre  Kraft's  Aeue  TtitoL  B4hLy  II.  iT-35.  See 
ftlM>  No.  f^& 

793.  Ulrlol,  Job.  Bodo.  Unsterblicbkeit  der 
i!ien.«ch lichen  Fecle  huh  dom  Wcscn  Gottos 
erwie.sen.     !:?orau,  1746,  8«».  pp.  118. 

794.  AVahl,  August  Rudolph.  Priychotheolo- 
giae  Specimen  ...  .  Krfordiae,  1740,  4o.  (2^ 
8h.) 

An  arffoment  for  the  Immortalitj  of  the  soul  from 
its  iaflnlte  asplratioos. 

795.  Fruhanir,  Christian.  Dissertationes 
tres  <le  Immortalitate  Animarum  e.x  Justitia 
divina  derivata.    Vitebergae,  1747,  4». 

796.  Grove,  Henry.  Discourses  on  the  follow- 
ing .Subjects,  viz.  On  Saving  Faith.  On  llio 
Sfjul's  Immateriality.  On  a  Future  .State  fnnii 
KoaHon.  An  Appendix  to  the  Proofn  of  a 
Future  State  from  Reason.    ( IforA*,  London, 

1747,  Ho,  Vol.  Ill)     H. 
Vol.  IV.  of  hin  Worlu  aUo  cooralns  easays  ou  the 

nature  and  immortality  of  the  soul. 

797.  Lavater,  T>:ivid.  Do  Immortalitate  Men- 
ti.f  humauae.     [Dii^s.]    Tiguri,  1747, 4«. 

793.  Lettre  d'un  conseiller  dn  roi  &  Monsieur 
*  ♦♦  de  rimraortalit^  do  Tfime,  prouveo  par  In' 
rai«on   humaino 
1747,  S«.  pp.  4S. 

See  Kraft  tf  Neu«  ThcoL  BUI..  II.  70-74.    H. 

79^.  Miiller,  Joh.  Daniel.  Die  verthcidigte 
Gowi.«.4hoit  dcr  Uustorblichkeit  der  Scelo  aus 
der  Veniunft  ...  .  Frankfurt  am  M.,  1747, 
S«.  pp.  a2k 

In  oppo-iition  to  O.  P.  Meier's  0«danken,  etc. 

79>.  [Spalding,  Job.  Joach.].  Die  Bestim- 
mung  tk'Ji  .Menscln'n.  OrcifswaMe,  174^,  4».  — 
!•>  ...  ve.  niehrto  Aufl.,  Leips.  1794,  8«».  |  /A., 
or  fine  pape.-,  I  th. 

177^.  Trait*  »ur  la  destination  de  Thomme, 

tra<iuit  de  IWllomand  par  la  roine  de  Prusse 
...     .     Berlin,  177fi.  R«.  \  th. 
See  rrs'jde,  Wegwtiser.  II.  524-517. 

Hy).  [Goezc,  Job.  Mclchior].  Gedanken  Ubcr 
die  Betntchtung  von  dcr  BeKtimmung  dcs 
Men«(chon,  in  eincm  Sendschreibcn  entworfen 
ron  G . . .  nebst  dem  Abdrnck  gc<iachter  Be- 
tracbtuug  selbet.     Halle,  174H,  b«.  (4  sh.) 

HOI.  KaHlcr,  Joh.  Philipp.  Coramentatio  do 
Immortalitate  Animarum  Infantum  c.\  Natura 
sua  deducta,  Cowardo  et  Dodwcllo  opposita. 
Rintelii,  1748,  4«.  pp.  39. 

802.  Melery  Georg  Friedr.  Vcrtheidigung 
seiner  Gedanken  vom  Zustandodcr  Scelo  nach 
dem  Tode  ...    .     Halle,  1748, 8«.  pp.  208. 

833.  I«anffe,  Sam.  Gotthold.  Tcrsuch  des 
von  dem  Herrn  Georg  Friedrlch  Meier  ...  in 


Erwelses    der    Unsterblichkeit    der 


Uernburj:,  n4«, !».  (o  sh.) 
Tkeol.  Bibl.,  17W,  VllC 
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tiscben 
Seelo  . . 

See  Kraft's  iVeue 
H. 

804.  Lavater,  David.  Defonsio  Imniortali- 
tatis  Montis  humanao  ex  Jnstitia  Del.  [Diss.] 
Tiguri,  1749,  4*. 

805.  Mennandcr,  Carl.  Fred.  Do  Utilitate 
fluent©  ex  Consideratione  Immortalitatis  Ani- 
mae.  [Lcgp.  And.  Achander.]  Aboae,  1749, 
4«.  (2i  sh.) 

806.  Cramer,  Joh.  Christoph.  GrUnde  der 
Wahrheit,  dass  die  ab;;oschiodeno  i^eelo  in 
dem  Zustandu  des  Denkons  ununterbrocheu 
fortdauern  kann.  Jena,  [about  1750, J  4o.  pp. 
32. 

807.  M ilUer,  Carl  Gotthelt  Die  Unsterblich- 
keit der  Seelcu  aus  der  Vemunft  vollstitudig*«t 
crwiesen.  ( 1  n  his  Sammlung  kltiner  SchrifUn, 
etc.  JeuM,  1750,  8".) 

808.  Bnpprlan,  Friedr.  Lebrecht.  Philoso* 
phiiiche  uedaukon  von»  Zustaude  der  Seelc  iu 
der  Ewigkeit  ...     .     Halle,  17.10,  4<».  pp.  (".7. 

Praised  by  Herrich,  SgUogt,  pp.  68,  C9,  who  gives 
an  analysis  of  the  work. 

809.  Talbot,  Mr».  Catherine,  1720-1770.  Let- 
ters to  a  Fneml,  on  a  Future  State. 

810.  [Kenrlck,  \>'illlam].  The  Grand  Ques- 
tion debute<l;  or  an  E««ay  to  prove  that  the 
Soul  of  Man  is  not,  neither  can  it  bo.  Immor- 
tal. Tho  Whole  founde<l  on  the  Arginnonts 
of  liockc,  Newton,  I'opc,  Burnet,  Watts,  Ac. 
By  Ontologos.  ...  Dublin,  17M,  8«.  pp.  viii., 
72.    //. 

811.  [ ].    A  Reply  to  the  Grand  Question 

debated;  fully  proving,  that  tho  Soul  of  Man 
is,  and  must  bo  Immortal.  Wherein  the  Folly 
and  Infidelity  of  Deism  are  exposed,  and  the 
Belief  of  the  Christian  System  proved,  ratiou- 
allv,  necessary.  By  Ontologos.  ...  London, 
1751,  8».  pj..  viii.,  77.    U. 

812.  Meier,  Georg  Friedr.  Bcwcis,  dass  die 
menschlicho  Seele  ewig  lebt.  Halle,  1751,  8». 
pp.  142.  — 2«  Aufl.,  ibid.  1754,  8<». 

813.  Mesterton,  Carl.  De  Animae  Immorta- 
litate. [Ui:sp.  Abr.  Falander.J  Aboae,  1751, 
4'.  (1  sh.) 

La  Hayo  [Leipsic  ?],     814.  [Mlraband,  Isaac].    Le  monde.  son  ori- 

ginc  et  sou  aiitiquite,  preniiero  partio;  De 
r&me  et  de  son  immortality,  seconde  partie: 
Essai  sur  la  chronologie,  troisi^me  partie:  le 
tout  pr6c6tle  d'uno preface  par  I'un  de?*  editcurs 

S3.  B.  Lo  Mascrior]  ...    .    Londres  [Paris], 
751,  8«». 

815.  Blaclter,  Joh.  Christoph.  De  Immorta- 
litate Aniiiiurnm,  ex  luflnitorum  Desiderlo 
conimonstrata  Prolusio  I.,  II.  Gcrao,  1752- 
54,40. 

A  Germoa  translation  in  his  Opiucxila. 

816.  Meier,  Georg  Friedr.  Vertheidignng 
seines  Beweises  des  cwlgi'Ti  Lebens  der  Seele 
...    .    Halle,  1752,  So.  pj..  S3. 

817.  Miiller,  Joh.  Daniel.  Xcue  Besttttigung 
der  vern.nl'ligen  Beweise  f..r  die  Gcwissheit 
der  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele;  nebst  eincr 
Widerlegung  der  neuesten  ElnwUrfe  ...  . 
Marl)urg,  1752,  So.  pp.  6S0   f.  (38  sh.) 

818.  AVallcr,  NIc.  De  Immortalitate  Animn> 
huniiiiue.    [y^ejrp.  Pet.  Collin.]    UpiMila;,  1752, 

4».  (4Hh.) 

810.  J.,  B.  T.  B.  V.  J.  Mathomatischer,  o«ler 
unumstUs.Mlicbcr  Heweis  flir  eine  uiifelilba;«- 
Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele  ...  ohne  don  f;'"- 
ringsten  BevtragderOfTonbarung  ...    .    r.  :•. 

or  D.    [1758T1.  8*.  (1  sh.) 

A  curiosltr  rf  UteratuT«.    Sftft  V>.r».tC%  K«niL%  T  .«<A. 
IKM..  HM.  VlU.  1«,1\%,    H, 


•cluem  Gedaiikon 


gelvugnottm  lufttbema-    &20.  Mcier9  OooTij^YxVodx. 
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the  Impossibility  of  proving  a  Future  State 
by  the  Light  of  Nature;  and  of  the  Phico 
when-  Ciootl  Men  shall  dwell  after  the  Renur- 
rertiou.  [Vol.  I.J  London,  17*itt.  8<».  pp.  xiv., 
O^Sl.     H. 

The  "  DlncoarBe  of  the  Soul,"  tie.  tncludea  pp.  210- 
384.  —  See  Blackburnc'a  Hitt.  View,  pp.  Hl-90. 

762.  [Metternlcli,  Ernst  Guelph,  jBaron 
vonj.  Meditatioues  aliquot  sacrae  et  philo- 
soithicae  de  Existontia  Dei,  Iinmortalitntu 
Auiini  [and  many  other  8ubJoct8j  ...  .  Fran- 
cofnrti,  1729,  S*. 

Published  under  the  name  of  AUthophilu: 

763.  Barkovicliy  Francesco  Veuceslao.  Deir 
esi^^tenza,  providenza,  e  degli  altri  attributi 
di  Dio,  dclla  natura  de'  niiracoli,  dclla  immate- 
riality!, liberty  od  imniortalitjl  dclla  mente 
umana  ...    .     Vonezia,  17S0y  8«. 

764.  Gro've,  Henry.  Thoughts  concerning 
the  l»nK)fH  of  a  Future  State  from  Keiuion. 
London,  1730,  b«. 

705.  Ilalletf  3o9oph,  the  yoiingcr.  A  Defeu^e 
(jf  a  Discourxe  on  the  In^KWisibility  of  proving 
a  Future  ^'tate  by  the  Liglit  of  Nature.  Willi 
an  Answer  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  fi  rove's 
Thoughts  on  the  same  Subject.  London, 
1781,  ^'.  pp.  111.    //. 

766.  Oslaudery  Joh.  Adam.  Dis.sertatio  de 
Imnioi  tulitute  Animuo  rutioiialis  e\  Lumiiu- 
Ration!?*  probabili.    Tubingiie,  1732, 4o.  pp.  24. 

7C7.  IVIanlKaclc,  i^iogni.  Betrachtungeu  von 
der  Unsterblirlikeit  der  me nscrh lichen  Soele, 
sowolil  nus  der  heiligen  SchrifY,  als  nach  dj-r 
ge^<unden  Vernunft.  Stuttgart,  1734,  S».  pp. 
2711. 

768.  Ablclit,  Juh.  Oeorg.  Dissertntio  de  Ani- 
ninbus  liunianis  ]Mj«t  Mortem  Dirjwrirt  vivis. 
Vitobergne,  17S»5,  4«»f  pp.40. 

760.  AliHvardt,  Pet.  Demonstratio  Immor- 
talitatiM  Animne  ex  Ratione.  Qryph.  1735,  4'». 

77U.  [Dugard,  Charleii  Ix>uisl.  De  Spiritali- 
tate  et  luiuiurtalitate  Auinia>humana'  (Initio, 
ab  niio  e  Mngistri.-t  Sacra)  FacuUatis  Parisien- 
sis.  . . .    ParisiiH,  1785,  4o.  pp.  2  )."J. 

Sih;  Journal  do  Savant,  Nor.  1735,  pp.  60ft-rtl6. 

771.  Butler,  .Joseph,  lip.  The  Analogy  of 
Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  Course  of  Nature.  ...  London, 
1736,  4".  pp.  320  ^.     H. 

Sfc  Pait  I.   Chap.  I,   (pp.   11-30).  "Of  a  Future 
Ufo.- 

772.  [Bal^itjr,  John].  Five  Sermons  ...  . 
[Serni.  1  V.  and  V.  on  the  Naturnl  and  Moral 
Frtwfrt  of  a  Future  State.]  . . .  London,  1798, 
8».  pp.  100.    H. 

773.  Campbell,  Prof.  Archibald,  D.D.  The 
Necessity  t)f  Revelation :  or  an  Enquiry  into 
the  Extent  of  Human  Powern  with  res|K*ct  to 
Matters  of  Religion:  e.*ipecially  those  two 
Fundamental  Articles,  the  Being  of  Ood,  and 
the  Immortality  of  the  Sonl.  ...  London, 
178»,  8».  pp.  417  -f .    H. 

774.  Flemluff,  Caleb.  Some  Thonghts  np<m 
the  Urtmnds  of  Man's  Ex])cctation  of  a  Future 
State,  from  the  Principles  of  Reason.  ...  To 
which  arc  added.  Two  short  Cliapters  concern- 
ing the  Usefulness  ...  of  a  farther  Revelation. 
And  an  Introduction  ...  .  Limdon,  1739,  So. 
pp.78.    H. 

77o.  Pries,  .loach.  Heinr.,  thr  flder.  Immor- 
talitiis  Animae  in  Systemate  Influxus  phy- 
Hicl  .«*;»lva.  Rostochii,  17S9,  4«». — Continuatio. 
I  bin.  1740,  4*. 

770.  Rclnbeck,  Joh.  (lustav.  Philosophische 


■^  • 


(icdrtnckeu  ibev  tUc  verwViwtlX^  ^ft<^\?'  uud 

ileren  rnsterb\lc\\V,e\t,  T\eVw\  eVxvK^w  Ktvxxv^t- 

cknng«n   li\)er  e\u  lrH\\lta<a\w\\c*  ?c>ax«\\»ti,  ...  «  .^ 

darlnne  UehaupUt  'wctAeu  ^\\,^»»^«^*^\     *«^  uVciWsaM  «Mft«K 
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terie  dencke.    Berlin,   17S1I.   8*.  to.  4S 

(30i  sh.) 

See  ^MrrridMipe  Sackrickttn,  I.  Ir.  TTi-Sn.  -d 
A  FreHch  tnuitlatlon,  bj  J.  H.  S.  Fonacj.  I7«i,  ^. 

111.  Band, .    DtnionMration  gtHnuetTU;::!* 

du  Dieu  des  Chretiens  et  de  1  immortalite'ttr 
Time.    Paris,  .n.d.  [about  1740tj  6*. 

778.  Canz,  Israel  Gottlieb  {Let.  Theophfln-s 
DlsKert:itione8  IV.  de  Immortalttate  Animur. 
Tnbingae,  1740,  4«. 

770.  Klnfl^e,  or  Clnge,  Cbrisitlaii  Gottlieb 

Anmerkungen  Uber  den  Vorbericht   und  t: . 

Vorrede  xu  den  Reinbeckischeu  ticdaukcu  «i  j 

der  vernwuftigeu  Seelo  andibrer  Uiuterbiicl:- 

keit.    Wittcnb.  1740,  S«.  pp.  279.  \TL  sli.) 

ThU  work  oonutln*,  aioong  otb«r  thion,  a  •■ppl'^ 

meat  to  the  lUt of  writcn  oa  immortaiitjr  fAyra  It 

Fabrlcius  in  ht^  Delerti/§.  etc,  and  a  eataJonc  (f 

vork*  on  the  soul  of  bniies.    Sec  A'ft««  Attm  Er%d^ 

Suppl..  V.  180-184. 

780. Anmerkungen  zu  den  ]>hiUiBophi«cheu 

(iedanken  von  dem  Wc^M'U  und  der  Uni»tei  I  • 
lichkeit  der  vcruLnfligen  Secle.  An«ir;o 
Theil,  in  welchem  dio  Bc^cbreibting  Ton  •'•■' 
Seele  uberhaupt  geprlifTet,  auch  suust  Vc- 
schicdenes  wider  die  nciiere  "Weltrt'cisheit  •  I- 
fenherrig  erinnert  wird.  Wittenb.  und  Lfipx. 
1742,  S:  pp.  304. 

781.  IVolff  Joh.  Leonh.  De  Animae  hoiuauv 
Immortalitate.    Liiwtia',  1740,  4*.  pp.  4c>. 

7S2.  Cans,  Israel  Gottlieb  {LaL  Thei)philu>i. 
Exercitatio  historico-tbeolocica  do  ImoH^ttr.- 
litate  Animae.    Tnbingae,  1741,  4»,  <22tih.' 

783.  Uebenceugcnder  Beweis  aoa  der  Ver- 
nunft von  der  Unsterblichkeit,  sowolil  der 
Menschenseclen  insgemeiu,  aN  bG«oiideD>  «)>t 
Kindersi^len.  Samt  einem  Anhange  i«brr  di*- 
Frage :  Wie  es  der  Seele  nach  dem  T^nic  xn 
.Mutlte  seyn  werde?  3»,  mit  niebrem  Annier- 
kungen  ...  vorsehene  Aufl.  Tubingen,  (Ii4l, 
44,)  1740,  So.  pp.  406  +.  (30  sh.) 

783*.  Formey,  Jean  Henri  Saxu.  La  lielle 
WolAenne:  avec  deux  lettreo  plillo(iupbi<ii:<>« : 
Tune,  sur  I'lmmortalit^  de  rtnie;  &  rnntrr. 
snr  1  harmunie  pr^etablie.  '2  torn.  La  Have. 
1741,  Mn.  8«  or  lfi».  pp.  188   r  .     BA. 

For  the  letter  on  iaimonalU):.  aee  To«»  1.  p^.  Ul- 
155.  lu  rome  of  bis  other  vrrkK.  PersMj  r*yta<«f»* 
thu  doctrine  of  the  alcep  of  thr  loal. 

784.  Yonng,  Edward.  The  Compbiint;  or. 
Night  Thoughts  on  Life,  Death,  and  Immor- 
tality.   London,  17-11-45,  4*. 

Later  editions  \'er.r  namcroua.     A  Hi  1 1  ■■  tna«'.a 
tioD,  with  notes,  hj'j.  A.  Ll»ef  t.  BraoiMicliv.  IM»-tir. 
Prenek,  by  I^  Toumeur,  Pari*.   17<B.     Mi  ir.  atber 
traualatious  in  these  and  other  BivUtm  laL.4,  ....n. 

785.  IVlnkler,  Juh.  Dietrich.  Schriftmkwi- 
ger  Unlerricht  von  der  rnsterbUchkeit  i'.<-i- 
Seeleu  ...  nebst  einem  bisher  n«>ch  uu^«*- 
(Lrtickten  Briefe  des  ...  U>r(ihmten  llormaita 
Conring's  liber  die  Fnige  :  ul*  die  L'ustertdKl  • 
keit  der  Seelen  aus  dem  Lirhte  dt>r  Nstnr 
allein  und  gewiss  erkannt  werden  mop-* 
Wittenberg,  1742,  4*.  pp.  40. 

See  AoMt  Acta  Bnid.,  Suppl ,  T.  07.  tm 

786.  BIilller»  Joh.  Daniel.  IMMiertRtio,  in  (|im 
Immortalitas  Animae  ex  Priiicipiiai  Kaiii- 
nis  Methodo  Mathematicorum  drmon«tnitni . 
[Pr»s,  J.  L.  Alefeld.]    Giaeae,  174S,  *».  pp.  ^ 

787.  Parker,  Benjamin.  Phllowmhkal  Din- 
sertations;  proving  the  Non^Etemltr  cC  Mrt- 
ter,  the  Immortality  of  the  Sonl,  kc,  Lou- 
don, 174a,  8*. 

788.  Berger,  Joh.  Wilh.  De  ficara  lamortj- 
litatis  naturali.  [Progr.]  (In  bia  Shrom0i. 
Acad.,  Lii»siie,  1744, 4»,  Xo.  «.) 

789.  Oelrelcli,  NIc.  De  Immortalitate  Aai- 
mae.    [J  rtp,  Joacb.  Fcbultlk.]    LumL  tt4lL 

~      %tea. 
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Sol.  [Kantylm.].  Triinme  einot  Geistersehera 
rSwedenborgJ,  erUutert  durch  Triiume  der 
Metaphysik.    Riga,  I7M,  sm.  8».  pp.  128. 
AIM  \u  hia  SAmmaiehs  WeHbe^  Til.  i.  31-107.    B. 

552.  Breithanpt,  Job.  Wilh.  Wolfgang.  Von 
dtT  (Jnsterblichkoit  und  dem  Zustende  der 
Seeic  nach  dem  Tode.  2*  Aull.  Halle,  (1767.) 
1771,  8».  pp.  112. 

553.  [KHstncr,  Abraham  Gottholfj.  Erlliu- 
teruiig  eintM  Beweisgrundes  fUr  die  Unuterb- 
lichkeit  der  menschlichen  Seele.  CHSttingen, 
1707.  4".  pp.  10. 

Auo  in  hh  VtietmtgtH,  AKenbaif ,  1768,  ffi.  See 
Herrlch,  SjfUf^  elc  p.  CS. 

854.  I«.,  V.  J.  V.  J.  L.  Gedanken  von  der  Un- 
sterblichkeit  der  Seele  d«j  Mentchen.  n.p. 
17tt7,  pp.  pp.  12. 

854^.  Mendels«olm»  Motes.  Ph&Ion.  1767. 
.«eo  No.  1950,  etc. 

855.  Walcliy  Albert  Oeorg.  Do  LimitibuH 
Rnttouia  in  probanda  Aniniorum  Imuiorta- 
HtHto.    SchlcuM.  1767,  4».  pp.  8. 

856.  Bronghton,  Thomas.  A  Prospect  of 
Futurity,  in  Four  Ditfocrtatiuns  on  tlie  NHtnie 
and  Circumstances  of  the  Life  to  Come:  with 
a  Prrliniiuary  Discourse  on  the  NnturnI  and 
Moral  Evidences  of  a  Future  State;  and  an 
A])pcndix  on  the  General  Conflagrntion,  or 
Burning  of  the  World.  ...  London,  1708,  i^". 
pp.  xvi.,  519.     H. 

8.57.  €^8ner»  Job.  Matthias.  De  Animorum 
Immortalitate  Philologumena. —  Do  Imuior- 
talitate  Animorum  cr^ita  ningi.'«,  qunni  do- 
nionstrata.  (In  his  Biogr.  Acad.  0'fMttng.y 
Hal.  1768-69,  8«>,  Vol.  11.  non  12,  23.) 

858.  [Holbaohy  Paul  Henri  Tliiry,  Baron  A*]. 
Lettres  k  Eugenie,  ou  Preservntif  coutru  Ivh 
prejuges.  2  vol.  Londres  [Amsterdam],  1768, 
**. 

Denies  tbo  doctrine  of  imniortalit  v.  Pul>lished  m 
•  work  of  Xic.  Frdret,  in  Toim:  I.'  of  hi:*  OTutTu, 
Paris  17^1  9*,  and  tninstarcyl  1m«  German  at  his 

EroditAtioD.  witb  the  title,  "  t'd'C-  «.'oit,  Unnterblieh* 
Bit,  BeUcion,"  elc.  DesMU.  17»t,  h», 

859.  Hnme,  David,  1711-1776.  (  f  tlie  Imma- 
teriality of  the  S'uil. — (f  u  Particular  Pro- 
vidence and  a  Future  State.  —  On  the  Immor- 
tality of  tlie  Soul.  (J*/,H'Kt.  Worln,  Kdinb. 
1826,  8»,  I.  297-319;  IV.  16.5-173,  6(}Jv-577.)   //. 

860.  [Jerusalem,  Job.  Friedr.  Wilh.].  Be- 
tnicbiungen  ilbiT  die  voruobm«ten  W'uhr- 
hciten  der  Religion  ...  .  6»  Autl.  2  Theile 
in  3  U<len.  DrauuKbwufg,  (176H-79,)  177t>-91, 
8«.     H. 

BetrachtuDg  VI..  Vol.  t.  |ip.  i3'i-'J73,  treaU  of  • 
fature  life.  — PraK*cl  bv  IJic  -ctaucldcr. 

8<>1.  I^aurely  l^rt*.  Du  r>('<(>«.sitateimmortaliM 
Aniut.ie.  [/iV.-y.  .)alv.  l.keluud.J  Lund.  1768, 
4«.  (2sh.) 

862.  Sclimid,  Clirihtiun  Friedr.  De  FinibuH 
Rerum  maximo  Animorum,  I'lacita.  LiiMise, 
1768,4*.  3/jrr. 

8C3.  [Ankoryf    ThonuiMj.      A    Future    State 

provtwi  fn.m  the  Li^rbt  uf  Nature.  {Tlicfttt/- 
gical  ReiMtt.,  |J6»,  1770,  I.  23<>-247;  II.  22- 
37.>     H. 

Signed  "Jokik  OuacU,  Mtq." 

%C4.  Bonne tj  Ciiai'le;}.  La  ]Niliug6n6sio  phi- 
It  iHipbique,  on  Ideei*  nnr  T^tat  paM)6  et  Hur 
r^tat  futnr  des  etre^  vivauiL  ...  2  torn.  Ge- 
neve, 1769,  8».     U.  —  2-  6d.,  1770. 

Atao  in  hie  CSutrea,  Neuchatel,  1779.  etc.  ffi,  Tom. 
XV.,  XVT.  {H.)  A  OtrmoH  ttimiilation,  bj  J.  C. 
Larater,  Xuricb.  1709,  if.  In  thU  work  Bonnet 
"  h»4  adroested  the  iranortaUtj  of  the  sooli  both 
of  men  ami  ait  i  mala,  and  carried  the  idea  of  develop- 
ment in  nature  to  tuch  an  extent,  aa  to  Imagine  that 
plaiit«  mar  iKrcome  aiilmale,  aolmals  wen,  and  men 
ang«l>."— Jferctt. 

866.  Nalinlsy  G.  J.    Orer  de  onstofflljklieid 
'  eo  oDBterHUkbeld  der  xlel.    (  Verhanddit^/tn 


ran  het   Zeeuwsche  Genoolschap  der  WeUn- 
gchappen,  1«  deel,  Middelburg,  1769,  8*.) 

866.  Briegleby  Job.  Christian.  Dissertatio 
de  Immortalitate  Animi  bumani  Argument* 
quaedam  recenseus,  eamque  Rationibus  phy- 
sicix  probaus.    Coburgi,  1770,  4*.  pp.  18. 

867.  Chrlstl«nn«»  pgeudon.  A  Treatise  on 
the  Existence  of  a  Divine  Being  from  all 
Eternity :  to  which  is  annexed,  A  Succinct 
Treatise  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul ;  il- 
lustrated by  Dcmoiuitration.  By  Christianus. 
Norwich,  1770,  4». 

868.  Fremling,  Matth.  Do  InimorUliUte 
Aniiiiae  humanae.  [Besp.  Anders  Schultik.] 
Lund.  1771,  4*.  (4i  sh.) 

860.  Paclflcas,  psettdon.  Observations  on 
tin*  Evidence  for  a  Future  State,  on  the 
Light  of  Nature.  (Tlieological  Repon.^  1771, 
III.  219-230.)    H. 

870.  Vnsterbllolilcelt  (Die)  der  Seele. 
L<'i|)zig,  1772,  8-». 

871.  Snlzer*  Job.  Geo.  Sur  riinmortalit^  de 
r&mc  cvnsid^r^e  physiquement.  Ic^-V"  M6- 
m<»ire.  (In  the  Noutxaux  JUim.  dt  VAcad. 
Buy.  des  Sciences,  etc.,  at  Berlin,  for  1775, 
]ii).'  3o9-387;  for  1776,  pp.  349-359;  and  for 
1777,  pp.  313-330.)    H. 

A  German  trans,  in  his  VermhcJUepkUoa.  Sekriflen. 

872.  Plato  und  Leibnit-/.  jenseits  des  Styx. 
Kin  Gespriich  iiber  die  Persdnlicbkeit  der 
Seele  nncli  dem  Tode.   Halle,  1775, 12».  (3i  ah.) 

Denies  t^e  doctrine. 

873.  State  (The)  of  Man  here  and  hereafter 
connidered;  in  three  Epistles  to  a  Friend. 
Bristol,  1775,  12».  tW. 

873*.  Sssayst  on  Retirement  from  Business; 
on  Old  Age;  and  on  the  Employment  of  the 
S<)ul  after  Death;  to  which  are  ad<le<l  Medita- 
tions ...  .  By  a  Physician.  The  4th  Ed. 
. . .  London,  (. . .  3d  od.,  Edin.  1780,)  1812,  sm. 
S".  pp.  xii.,  180.    G. 

874.  Craven,  William.  Sermons  on  the  Evi- 
dence of  a  Future  State  of  Rewards  and 
I'unisbments,  arising  from  a  View  of  our 
Nature  and  Condition;  in  which  are  con- 
•"itlered  some  Objections  of  Ilunio.  ...  Cam- 
l)ridgp,  (1776,)  1783,  8o. 

Also  .ippciided  to  his  DUevurte*  on  the  Jetrtth  and 
ChrUtlan  JHtpensatione,  1»(U,  8».  &.  — Praised  bj 
Bp.  M' at  ion. 

874*.  Portens,  Beilby,  Bp.  Sermons  on  seve- 
ral Subjects.  ...  The  8th  Ed.  [Vol.  I.]  I 
Volume  Second.  The  4th  Ed.  London,  (...) 
1707-99,  8«.    H. 

Sec  Vol.  I.  pp.  91-170  for  "A  summary  View  of  the 
Xatunil,  Moral,  and  Scriptural  Kvidences  of  a  Future 
Life,  and  a  Future  Retribution,"  in  three  sermons, 
dnit  pi  cached  in  1774-76. 

875.  IVas  bin  I0I19  wcnn  ich  nicht  unsterb- 
lich  bin?  Entweder  unsterblich,  oder  weni- 
ger  als  Vieh  ...  .  Entworfen  von  Mir.  Of- 
fenbach am  Mayn,  1776,  8«.  pp.  88. 

875*.  [Tnclcer,   Abraham]. 

Hi4  '■  Light  of  Nature  Pursued"  (see  below.  No. 
MM)  thould  ha\e  been  placed  here. 

870.  ['Wolleb,  Eman.].  Gedanken  Uber  die 
Seele  des  Menschen,  und  Muthmassungen 
iilier  den  Zustand  derselbeu  nach  dem  Toile, 
nieisteuH  nuf  Erfahrung  gegriindot.  In  vier 
Theilen.  Nebst  eiuem  Aubange  von  den  Ubri- 
gen  denkondon  Wesen.  2  Bde.  Berlin  und 
Leipzig.  1777,  8«. 

877.  Conjectures  unon  the  Mortality  of 
the  Soul.  By  a  Free-thinker.  London,  1778, 
8».  1#. 

Defends  the  doctrine  ot  VmtQ,<oxVa>\X3 . 

878.  Baxtev,  Am\v*i\».    1\\«  ltAV\«ucft  ^^ '^t^ 
hou  in  PviK»t  ot  ih«  ItotftOTXwXVVj  ol  VXwa  %»b\., 
IndetMindout  on  tki^  mow  K>*Xx\ttft  Aaas^jairi 
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tholdignng  ucines  Bewel«e«,  daw  die  mensch- 
liche  Sfele  fWiR  lebe.     HmIIc',  1758,  S». 
821.  [Brownv,  Ikhrc  HawkinB,  Uie  tider].  De 
Aiiinii  IniniortHlitattf.    Pu^nm.  ...    Londini, 

1754,  4».  H'- 40.     n. 

"  One  or  the  ooblent  roodem  Latin  poenu  on  this 
Dobt«  ftuljeci."— rA&M4M  Srottn. 

822. The  Iinmortallty  of  the  Soul:  aPoem: 

from  the  Latin  of  Isaac   Hawkins  Browne: 

tiiuisluted   liy  John   Lettice,  B.D To 

which  \h  ad«fed   the  Original  Poem;   with  a 
Commeutnry  and  AnnotationH,  by  tlie  Trans- 
lator. . . .    rambridpe.  1796,  8«.  pp.  312  +. 
The  notes  eotiuio   lumay  atriklBK  purafes  froai 
writers  anvifot   and   n)<Kl«rD.  illuMralive  of  topics 
trckicil  in  ilu-  |>o«iii.    Tbcn-  me  other  t^uD^lotioD«,— 
in  ver«e.  I>y  Williitni  Ilaj.Dr.  Rlrhard  Grtj.J.Crao- 
welt,  and  Soanio  Jenrnt;  in  pro*c,  bj  Jon-pb  fiifb- 
tuoTv.  17(ir>.— A  German  traaslatloo,  Brealuu,  I'W.  if*. 

823.  CurtlnH,  Michael  Conrad.  Die  is^chick- 
sjile  d<*r  S'tlen  nnch  dem  Tode,  ein  philoM>- 
phische8    Lchigfdicht.    Hannover,   1(54,  6*. 

pp.  48. 

824.  Relmarns,  Herm.  Sam.  ...  Abhand- 
liiri^<'n  vi»ii  <h  II  vornehmKten  Wahrheiten  der 
natUrlirhen  Keliprion.  €•  Awfl.  Dnrchpei»ehn, 
uiid  mit  einigcn  Aumerkunpen  von  Joh.  Alb. 
Heinr.  lU'imarnii  ...  .  llanibnrg,  (1754,  dA, 
CU,  72,  81.)  1791,  «•.  pp.  700  -j  .     //. 

Al>h.  X..  |>{i.  f;-.C-700,  trratN  of  the  immortality  of 


825. 


Ibo  coul.    "  Valuable.''— iTreKcA. 
[Avtrnc,  .lean].    DiH^ertAtions  inr  Tim- 


materialite,  Vimmortalitd,  et    la  liberty  de 

lamf.  . . .    PariM.  1755,  l'>.     D. 

The  part  relating  tn  innnortalitr,  kc.  comprises 
pp.  l.-xv.,  l-l.'Rf;  tbe  treatiar  on  llbertr  baa  a  aepa- 
rntc  title  nod  preface,  bat  isi  paiced  cuiiilnuouOy  vitli 
the  foinivr,  «bich  al»o  has  a  separate  title. 

826.  Brade,  Joh.  Christ.  VemUnftlgc  Oedan- 
k«Mi  von  dor  I'liKteiblichktdt  der  Seelen. 
aiopin,  1755,  4».  pp.  24. 

827.  Denton,  TliomaH.  Immortality :  or.  The 
CuiiMilatiftM  of  Human  Life.  A  Monody.  Lon- 
don;  1755. 4". 

In  P»..l!«lcjfs  Cvaectlii,  V.  2-.6---38.    H. 

828.  Lnclns  and  Celadon:  or  a  Dialopno  on 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  London,  1755^ 
.S^  l.v. 

829.  Profc,  Oottfr.  Vou  den  Folgen,  welche 
mit  der  Lehre  von  der  Umiterbllchkeit  der 
i^eele  verbunden  Kind  ...  .  Altona,  1755,4*. 
pp.  50. 

880.  Randolpli,  Thoman.  D.D.  The  Cer- 
tainty of  a  Future  State  awerted  and  vindi- 
cated, againKt  the  Except iouM  of  the  late 
l^trd  Iloliiipbroke.  ...  [i;ermon  on  £ccl.  xii. 
14. J    Oxford,  1755,  8». 

8G1.  Blacklock,  Thomas.  On  the  Tmmor- 
tiilitv  of  the  t^oui.  An  I-Iafiay.  (Appended  to 
hiH  htfmg,  lid  Ed.,  London,  1756,  8*.  pp.  209- 

•2ct;.)    //. 

832.  Nr\«r  Method  (A)  of  demonatrating  from 
KeaiMiti  and  Philunophy  the  four  Fundamental 
PoiiitM  of  Iteligion,  viz.  1.  The  Exiiitence  and 
the  Immateriality  of  the  Spirit  or  Soul  of 
Man.  II.  Tlie  Exititence  of  the  Supreme 
Spirit,  or  Oud.  III.  The  Immortality  of  the 
Sotil  of  Man.  IV.  Tlie  Certainty  of  a  Future 
State  of  Eternal  Ilappinetui,  or  Miaery.  Lon- 
don. 175tt,  8*.  pp.  xvi.,  .319.     G. 

He«  Mtmtklg  Iter.  XIV.  273-281.    JST. 

833.  Alcnne  rifleii«iioni  sopra  la  letter*  del 
Si^n.  Caraccioli  intorno  ailu  Kpiritnalitlk  ed 
immortalitk  deU'animA.  llaya,  1757|  8«.  pp. 
39. 

834.  Bcclcer,  Ileinr.  Valentin.  Diaaertetio 
de  palmariia  quibusdam  Philoaophonim  Ar- 
Kun\entiM,  <\u\\>\\!<  1t\\i\\oy1»\\\v\*   Kwvma:*  de- 


dem  Daaein  nnd  dem  Znatuide  der  8eele  im 
Tode.    Jena,  1757, 4».  pp.  40. 

836.  Ha}rcr»  Jean  Nic.  Hubert.  La  apiritoalite 
et  rimmortalit6  de  Time,  *vec  le  aentinieat 
de  I'antiquit^  tant  oacr^e  que  prufiine  par 
rapport  k  Tunc  et  4  Pautre  ...  .  3  vil. 
PariH,  1757, 12».  , 

Th!4  treatise  la  praised  by  the  critks,  ad  l«  rt- 
garded  a*  the  beat  of  tbe  aatbvr'a  work*.  8e*  Er- 
nest is  Xtue  Tk€0L  BiiL.  I7tO,  I.  Uft-lU.  4t2-U«.  h. 

837.  [KcnrlclCy  Milliamj.  Epiatltw,  Phik- 
Mophicul  uud  .MuraL  [ln\en»e.]   Loo<lvu,  175S 

«•.  bs. 

The  eighth  and  last  F.plsUc  trcaU  of  the  isiiiMr- 
laliij  of  the  aool.  Be«  CrMeml  Mtr.  VI.  «L»-4U: 
JfontAty  Met.  XX.  1-17. 

838.  Carslensy  Anton  Paul  Lndw.  Vervurh. 
die  lirunde  der  (iewiMlieit  dea  ewigen  Lelfr.* 
der  mennchlichen  Seelen,  vemnnftm<s*ig  uud 
praktiHch  vtn-zutrafren.  Frankfurt  nod  Leip- 
zig, 17»0,  8-.  pp.  3fU-f. 

"An  excellent  mark."  ~- Htrridk.  niahlr  cm»> 
mended  also  In  Krne^ti's  Xeut  Tkm*.  MAL,  iltl,  tl. 
611-625.    It  opposes  lieior.    Bee  ab««e,  K*.  712. 

839.  Meatcrton,  Call.  Di^^ertatio  Inimi-rtH- 
litatem  Animae  contra  Irreliglonmrfoa  ap<  <!ir- 
tice  denionslintam  histetm.  lii>j>f>.  Ilem.la- 
loninff.]    Aluiae,  1700,  4«.  (3J  j?h.y 

840.  PWallace,  llobert].  Tarioui*  Prr*p«t» 
of  Mankimi,  Nature,  and  Providenre.  Lon- 
don. 1701,  8«>.  pp.  vlii.,  4<  0.     jy. 

Pp.  333-CKl  treat  of  the  Proof  of  a  Futur*  State 
of  Mankind  after  Pealb,  oo  the  Frloeiples  •!  Btaxo 
and  Philosophy.    Coaip.  No.  2tOt. 

841.  Setters  und  Ernat,  oderremiinftaii^iLer 
BeweiM,  daas  die  Seelen  nacb  dem  Ti«)e  kt  iner 
sinnlichen  Betpifle  faliig  aind.    Foraa.  liil, 

8«>. 

84*2.  I«atlker  Ton  Rodn,  Emtt  Adam. 
Neiier  Venmch,  die  l.ehie  von  der  l*n»tefl«- 
lichkcit  uienM-hlicher  Seele  ana  DrLnden  der 
ViTunnft  zu  liuweisen.     Altenbarf,  17CS,  8*. 

pp.  90. 

84.3.  Ilanber,  Joh.  Mirharl.     Beveia  aaa  drai 

Lichti>  «I«'r  Natnr  von  der  rnriferMirhkett  ctr 
nifUK-h lichen  Seele.     Ba^el,  17fKI,  4*.  pp.  1^. 

$44.  Doddridge,  Philip.  A  Conrae  otU  ct  u: .  <« 
on  the  Principal  Subjects  in  Fneumatoli  f\, 
Ethim,  and  Divinity;  with  Befereneea  to  the 
moet  ConaideraMe  Anthtva  on  each  Sul^ect. 
...  The  4th  Ed.  To  which  are  added,  a 
Great  Number  of  Rvfpren<*e«  ...  .  By  An- 
drew Kippia,D.D 2vol.   London,  (litS, 

76,  94,)  i7W,  8».   HI— New  ed^  2  vt>l^  Lund^-n. 
1822,  8*.  18«. 

Part  IV.,  Vol.  f.  pp.  SIS-Xft.  trrau  of  -'the  Immer- 
tality  and  I»auterlalitf  of  th«  Bt^wtl :  it»  DrMiBsI.' 
ttc.  Part  X..  VoL  II.  pp.  41S-&I4.  «.««t«lM  'the 
Bciipture  Dociriuo  of  Go«  d  and  B>d  Avfvla.  aad  «r a 
pQturo  State.  '  —  Tbe  hlbUacroptleml  nfcuims  are 
twefaL 

845.  Versaelk  einea  In  der  nienarlilicben 
Seelu  von  Natur  liegeiidrn  iuindmrka  von 
Uott  uud  eiuem  Leben  nucli  dem  Tode.  Uan- 
nov»«r,  17ttS,  S».  pp.  8(i. 

846.  Zi)relterirera«elh  einea  Bewetoeteim* 
in  der  menachlichentJeele  ron  NatarliefrrDdrD 
Eindnicka  von  Gott  und  •in«>a  Leben  narb 
dem  TcHie.    Hannover,  ITM*  S*.  pp.  61. 

847.  Oeafeld,  Qotthelf  Priedr.  BetrachtuBir 
tll>er  die  zakOnftige  Welt.  Cbcaurits,  I7i5, 
8*.  pp.  111. 

848.  fSclknbertyJtdi.Emat].  DfeXTnatertdKi.- 
keit  der  Seelen.  Sin  Sendacbrelbin.  Grrifr- 
walde,  nCft,  S>. 

849.  Amory^y  Thoouia.  Twent j^two  Sennnoa 
...  [iiirludinictwoontheErfdencevof  aFvtarr 
State].    London,  17M,  <$•.  p|».i6ft  -f.     T. 


nioni*trarUo\et.  \K«p.3oVv.YjLAtftft.\\v\¥A^U.\  ^*jj>  '^^.t.'^.^t^,^  j^    Lndw.     PWIoaa|*ifrbe 
IU»«*tt»cliU,  n:>'J,4«».  VV-*^-  \     V.v\\\\c\\\\vwp?\v  VVyt  <aa  tcliteiMnI  dw  MtD- 

835.  Cramer,  Job.  CVitiaXovV  0«^uY«wn«i\\     wJyx«xiVca't^jA».  ^la^A^tm^V.^ 
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*j\l.  Even,  Ocorg  Carl  Hoinr.  0«danken 
ulxsr  daa  Dasein  Gottes,  Nothweadigkeit  der 
Togcnd  uiid  Uu8t«rblichkeit  der  Seele.  . . . 
HauDover,  178tt,  8>.  pp.  136. 

012.  Niemeyer,  August  Hernu  Philoaophi- 
»che  Blicko  auf  die  mannigfiUtigen  Voratel- 
lung«a  der  Meunchen  voa  dem  Zustando  nach 
dem  Tude.  (la  Iluinzelmann  and  Voas's  Phi- 
lo$.  Blickt,  etc.  Bd.  I.  St.  2,  Ualle,  1789,  8o.) 

913.  Tllemann,  Pet.  Qerh.  Kriflk  der  tJn- 
sterbUchkcitNk'lirn  in  Ausehung  dea  8itteugd- 
8«tze.-<.    Uremvn,  17Ktt,  S".  pp.  150. 

9U.  Bastholm,  Christian.  Philosophiiike 
Breve  over  ffjolenii  Tildtand  efter  Legemuts 
Dtf«l.  KjUbcnhavn,  1790^  8«.  — 2det  Opiag, 
ibid.  17»1,  8«. 

A  a»*dtah  traaalatioB,  Stoekbolm.  1791,  9. 

915.  — —  Jeaus  Christas,  UdUdclighedens  Lierer. 
Et  Anhangtil  do  pbilosophiske  Breve.  KJdbcn- 
havn,  1792,  «•. 

A  Sm^dUk  tranalaaoD,  StoeklKrim,  17M. 

910.  Beattle,  James.  Element*  of  Moral 
Science.  2  vuL  Edinburgh,  1790-98, 8«.  U. 
—  3d  ed.,  '1  vol.  ibid.  1817,  8«. 

Tbe  Appendix  M  Part  II.  tremt*  of  the  hnmaterialltj 
and  immoriAlitj  of  tb«  aouL 

917.  [Feder.  Job.  Geo.  lieinr.I  Blicke  Uber 
daa  Grab     [Offenbach,]  1790,  8".  pp.  17«. 

"Maintain*  that  uneertaintr  In  regard  to  Immor- 
tality !•  mors  nwtn\  to  the  Indivldttal  aad  to  the  Mate 
than  (kith  in  \\^"—MrtUck. 

918.  [Olelm,  Joh.  Uernhard].  Wan  werde  ich 
kUaftig  Ke>  II .'  Kinige  Vermuthungen  der 
raiAounireulun  Vernuuft.    Ktithen,  1790,  8«. 

919.  Hliteler,  Job.  Friedr.  Julius,  oder  von 
tier  Uri"«ttMl)liclikeit  der  8celc.  Braunschweig, 
1790,  H».  pp.  lt>«i.  — 2»  Aufl  ,  ibid.  1793,  8«. 

A  DtiUh  tranalatioB.  Am«t.  1793,  8*. 

930.  Jalcoby  Ludw.  Ilelnr.  DiiMertatlo  do 
Quaeiitione,  an  sint  Offlcia,  ad  quae  Ilominem 
Natnra  obliicatnm  eiue,  dcmonsti-ari  nequeat, 
nisi  posita  Animorum  Immortalttate*  [With 
other  essays  on  the  same  subject  by  D.  ¥. 
Hauff  {Lai),  A.  B.  Fardon  (Dulch),  and  L.  U. 
Bekenn  {Lat.}.]  Lugduni  Batavorum,  1790, 
4».  H.  1.60. 

In  the  "  V«rh.iB<)clingcn  over  de  oatuurlijkc  Ood- 

geleerdheid  en  Zcdekuade,  oltxcgevca  door  bet  Stol- 

ptaantcb  Legaat." 

921.  Beweis  filr  die    Uusterblichkcit  der 

Seele  aus  dem  Begriffeder  Pflicht  ...  .  Eliie 
Prelsschrift.  ^f  giinzlich  unigearbeitcte  Auli. 
ZUIlichau,  (1790,)  179 A,  S«.  pp.  '2U)  +.     F. 

In  tbii  second  ed.  Jakob  replied  to  8<-bneldcr. 
See  No.  917. 

922.  Hanir,  Daniel  Frie<]r.  An  sunt  Offlria, 
ad  quae  Hominera  Nattu'a  oblipitum  esse 
demonstrari  ne<iuit,  nisi  posita  Animorum  Ini- 
mortalitatu?     Dialogus   ...     .    i>tuttgartliHo, 

1790.  H*.  pp.  4^. 

"  Valiiabitf  for  ita  collection  of  paima^ref  from  Pluto, 
Cieerii.  Sen«ca  and  others  on  thU  aaliieei."— ArrMc*. 
8e«  Ho.  VM. 

923.  Breyer,  Job.  Friedr.  Uolicr  den  natUr- 
lichen  uiid  nothwendigen  Zusammenhang 
xwischen  Tugend.  Selbstbilligung  uud  Uu- 
Bterblichkeit.     Rriangon,  1790,  4*.  pp.  14. 

"An  acute  opponent  of  Prof.  Jakob." — Herrieh. 

924.  Ileydenrelch,  Karl  Ileinr.  Betnich- 
tungen  iiber  die  Philosophie  der  uatUrlichen 
Religion.  *>  Aufl.  2  Bdo.  Leipzig,  (1790- 
91,)  1804,  8«. 

On  tbe  proof*  of  immortality,  ace  II.  134,  ff.— 
Praiaed  br  Bretaehn  elder. 

925.  Bakker,  II.  G.  De  onstoffelUkheid  en 
ousterfulijkheid  van  de  ziel,  l>etoogd  uit  do 
re^le  en  Gods  woord.  Rotterdam,  1791,  8*.^. 
0.50. 

920.  Goldankmcr,  Cnrl  With.    Retrnrhtnn- 

fen    Uber    dan    znkQnftige    LeiM'n   ...    .    2 
baiku    L^ipxlg,  iJfttt  S'.    1th.  8  gr. 


"A  work  written  with  much  warmth  of  feellm;.  and 
In  a  Dopular  atrle." — Knajtp.  —  A  iHUch  translation, 
Dordrecht,  1792,  8». 

927.  Olahansen,  (Detlef;  Job.  Wilh.  ...  De 
Imraortalitate  Ilumiuuui,  sublata  Doctrinu  do 
Animi  Simplicitate,  certa  ...  .  Ilavuiae, 
1791.  8«. 

028.  Plainer,  Ernst.  Spes  ImmorUlitatis 
Animorum  per  Rationes  physiologicaa  con- 
flrmata.    [Progr.]    Lipelae,  1791, 4». 

929.  Ferguson,  Adam.  Prinoiplei  of  Moral 
antl  i\>l.tic:il  Science.  ...  2  vol.  Ediuburgh, 
1792. 4*.    //. 

Set*  I.  317-339.  "  or  a  Future  State." 

930.  [M anolkart,  Immau.  David].  Aphori*> 
men  Lbcr  das  ErinuerungsveruiOgen  in  Bezie- 
hung  auf  don  Zustand  nach  dem  Tode.  Tu- 
bingen,  1792,  %».  pp.  123. 

931.  Sclimidt-Plklseldcck,  Conr.  Frieflr. 
von.  De  Notione  I'erlecti  ad  lloniineiit 
traitslata,  at^ue  de  Defectibus  Natnra>  hit- 
manip  Immortalitatem  ejusdem  probautibiH. 
Havniae,  1793, 4«.  pp.  26. 

932.  8treltliorst,  Job.  Werner.  GrUnde  fUr 
unsere  Fortdauer  aus  dor  Astronomic.  {Drut* 
$die  MonatsdiH/t  for  N<iv.  1792,  pp.  202-230.) 

933.  IVatson,  Tliomas.  Intimations  and 
Eviilent-es  of  a  Future  Ftate.  2  pt.  I»ii<l(in, 
1792-1N21.  8».  — 2d  ed.  of  Pt.  I.,  L«.mlon,  180H, 
120,  pp.  xii.,  17fi.     G. 

"An  esteemed  and  excellent  little  w-ork.  "—Xotnuiea. 

934.  Abel,  Jjicob  Friedr.  von.  Di!<qui!«irio 
omtiitim  tarn  pro  Imniortalitiite  4|unm  pro 
Mortalitate  Animi  Argumentandi  Geneniin. 
2  pt.    Tnbingae,  179tM)S,  4«. 

935.  Hdgmark,  Pet.  De  praecipnis  Recen- 
tiornm  pro  Animorum  Immortalitate  Argit- 
mentis.  4  pt.  [1.  retp.  A.  W.  Pasn.n:  2.  L. 
Bersenius;  3.  E.  G.  IloUnud;  4.  A.  Liiidstriim.] 
l'pf<al.  1792-93,  4». 

936.  Hastings,  Warren.  A  Treat iw  concern- 
ing tlio  Nature,  Origin,  and  Di>(«tination  of 
the  Soul.  Written  ut  Margate  in  the  latter 
End  of  Dec©ml>er  1793.  {Fratrr'g  Mag.  for 
Oct.  and  Nov.  1843;  XXVIII.  403-412,  67»- 
581.)     HA. 

937.  [Sclkneldcr,  Karl  Heinr.  Gottliebl. 
Versuch  ciner  Priifiing  des  \o\\  Ilerrn  Jakob 
aufgestellten  Beweises  Mr  die  Unsterblich- 
keit  der  Seele.    Leipzig,  1793,  8*.  jip.  122. 

•    See  Non.  9*20,  921. 

938.  Seidlltz,  Carl  Sigisniund  von.  Briefe 
Uber  Gott  uud  Unsterblichkeit,  iietMt  eiuem 
Dialoge  tiber  Kaum  und  Zuit.  Breslau,  1793, 
80.  pp.  190. 

939.  Soden,  Friedr.  Jul.  Ifelnr.  von.  Psycho; 
tlber  Daseyn,  Uusterblichkeit  und  Wiederse- 
hen     Berlin,  1798,  (NUruberg,  1794,)  8*.  8  //r. 

940.  Eckermann,  Jac.  Christoph  Hud.  Tlieo- 
logisclio  BevtiAge.  ...  6  Bde.  (Hdo.  I.-III., 
2*  Aufl.)    Altona.  1794-99.  8«.    /' 

On  tbe  proofa  of  imraortaliiy.  »ec  Bd.  III.  St.  2, 
pp.  4.V-IIS;  Bd.  V.  St.  3.  dp.  3t-43.  2-J9--.M4:  and  Bd. 
VI.  Si.  2,  pp.  131-140.     "  Valuable. '—Ar«/«cA. 

941.  Onsterfelijkheld  (Over  de).  Amster- 
dam. 1794,  8».  Ji.  0.75. 

942.  Ress,  Joh.  Ilelnr.  Uber  nMhere  Ver- 
biudting  dor  gcgenvMrtigenrind  der  zukunfti- 
gen  Welt  ...    .    Lei]»zig,  1794,  8«.  1  th. 

943.  Sctinorr,  Ileinr.  Tbeo<l.  Ludw.  I'eber 
die  Uusterblichkeit  der  Seele  nach  Moses 
Mendelssohns  Phjldon.  Oottingen,  170t,  8«. 
pp.  102. 

944.  Tlklencnkann,TheodorGotthold.  Zwcy 
I^ediKten  liber  die  Lehro  vom  zukUnfligen 
Leben.     Altenburg  [L<-ipzig?],  1794,  8«.  4  gr. 

945.  rAckermaihih,  AvA\.^w\W\wx\  '^\xv\ 
wlr  uu»lev\A\cVv1    7.\Nte'S  Qi«*V^^i^«^'8^  ^^iw\i.  i. 
K.  U.A.    ZttiU^Vl^^^.W-Vl. 
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into  the  Nature  of  Matter  and  Spirit.  Col- 
lected from  tbo  Manuscripts  of  Mr.  Baxter 
...  .  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Letter  from 
the  Eilitor  [John  Duncan]  to  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Priestley.  London,  1719,  8«.  pp.  xli.,  459. 
F. 

879.  Vcrnede,  Jenn  Sciplon,  1714-177S.  Ser- 
mons ,<«ur  divers  si^cttt  intC'reswaM!}  do  dogino 
et  Ui'  morale.    2  vol.    Anist.  1779,  S<\ 

Vol.  I.  has  four  aermoiu  (pp.  4(^-187)  on  tbe  Immor- 
Ulitj  of  ibe  soul. 

S80.  Ploncquet,  Gottfir.  Disquisitlo  Ratio- 
num,  4|ua(4  tarn  ud  Mtabiliendam  qnam  afl  in- 
frSn^tMidiun  Aiiimf  hnniiini  Immortalitatem 
aflforH  iM)f«snnt.    Tnbingne,  1779, 4». 

881.  Nogarola,  Taddeo.  Immortalitas  natn- 
iiilis  Aniiiue  dcniunstrata  ...  .  Vcnetlis, 
1780. 

The  author  published  abo  an  Italian  translation 
of  this  DUserUlion.  followed  by  two  Letters  on  the 
same  subject.   8«e  Backer,  BSbUthiqut,  etc  rl.  402. 

BS2.  Campe,  Joach.  -Ueinr.  Tersnch  eincs 
ni'ueii  Bi*wcii«e.s  fUr  die  Uusterblichkeit  der 
Seelo.     (Deutsche^  Muaeum  for  Sept.    1780, 


p.  10.5,  et  HCHjq ,  and  May,  1781,  p.  393,  et 
seqq.) 

8f3.  Cato,  von  der  BentinimiinK  der  Unsterb- 
Uclikfit  der  .<cfle.     BoMel,  1780,  8». 

Or>po<iei«  the  tcleologleal  argument  for  imniortolitj. 
Brctach. 

884.  Weber,  Ernnt  Adolph.  De  Continuationc 
IdentitHtiH  in  Vit&  fiitnti.  2pt.  Jeuse,  1780- 
81,  40.  4  or. 

885.  [Bailly,  Louis].  LMnimortalito  de  Time, 
ou  EbMiii  Hur  rcxcelleuc-e  de  Diomme.  Par 
M.  B.    Dijon,  17S|,  8*.  pp.  224. 

886.  [ ].  DieUnHterblichkeit  der  Seele  ...    . 

Aus  dem  Fnin/oHi^cheu  uberHetzt  von  Ant. 
GtifCRinKer.    Augsburg,  1788,  8o.  pp.  238. 

887.  Bauduln,  Dominiqne.  E(«t>ni  snr  Pim- 
nmrtiilite  do  rftmo  ...     .     Dijon,  1781,  12>. 

Repiinled  with  the  title:— "De  rinimortalitt  de 
rhoiiiine,  ou  Y.wA  sur  rexcellcnce  de  la  nature," 
Ll6ge.  1805,  I*2«'. 

888.  Groltmann,  Joh.  Christian  August. 
Do  viiriis  Motamorpbosiiuu  atque  Immortali- 
tatiH  Docuiiiontis.    Jeiiac,  1781, 4o. 

889.  Reimarns,  Joh.  Alb.  Ilcinr.  Von  dem 
DaHovii  Gotten  uiid  dor  menschlichen  Secle. 
Hamburg,  17vSl,  S".  pp.  46. 

Conipriiiing  his  additions  to  H.  8.  Belmanis'a 
"  Die  vorochnistcn  Wahrbeiteu  d.  uatQrl.  ReHgUm." 
Kee  No.  824. 

890.  O'Leary,  Arthur.  Miscellaneous  Tracts 
...  .  3<1  Ed.,  enlargtHl.  (Dublin,  1781,)  Lou- 
don, 1782,  8». 

Including  "A  Defence  of  the  Dirinltj  of  Christ 
and  the  fnimortalitjr  of  tbe  Soul,  in  Answer  to 
Thoughts  on  Religion." 

891.  Oeconomle  (Die)  der  Natnr.  Erstes 
Heft.  Uoljor  don  Menschen  nnd  sein  Schick- 
sal  nacb  dem  Todc.     Berlin,  1782,  8«».  pp.  t\3. 

"  Maintains  that  tbe  fine  nerve-elber,  with  which 
the  soul  Is  united,  ascends  nfler  death  to  the  ether  of 
the  heavens,  and  thus  the  exUteooc  of  the  iotii  oon- 
tinues."— i?r»  r#c*. 

892.  Scliwab,  Joh.Christoph.  Philosophische 
PriifuiigdoH  Cani]iiHrhon  Vorsnchsolnes  nenen 
BoweiKOJ*  nir  die  Uusterblichkeit  der  Seele. 
Stuttgart,  1782,  8«.  pp.  72. 

SP-X  Dourneau,  the  AbU,  L'fniinortalit6 
de  rame,  poeuie.     1782,  8o. 

893.  Hume,  David.  FIitHays  on  Suicide  and 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  ...  .  With  Re- 
marks by  the  Editor  [in  uppodition  to  Uume]. 
Tt»  which  are  added,  Tvco  LcUetn  on  Suiri<lo, 
fi«>m  RoHseau's  \ti<:\  ¥Ao\**.  K  wo-fc  YA.^VxWx 
considerHhle  ImvTovoTwouU.    \iOTv«\o\\^vW^^ 

1789,12«>.pp.W.,\S«.     H.  ^^      ^,      ^^ 

Pp.  114-lM  r©nt!«\«  cMtm^*  trnm  k&AVwti  ••  Wk  ^* 
Immortalltx  ot  tbe  B«m\.  *nA  %  Tuvut%  «»». 
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894.  JacobI,  Joh.  Fn'edr.  Alles  in  der  Natur 
lebt.  Nichts  ist  ganz  todt.  Die  stilUte  Rmhe 
nnd  selbift  die  Yerwesung  aind  wirluMDe* 
Leben.    4*  Aufl.    Leipzig,  (HannoTer,  178S. 

86,  87,)  1798,  8».  %gr. 

805.  Trotebal,  Jakob  Ellas.  Lasama  Toa 
Bethanicn,  oder  Betrachtungvn  Uber  Knink- 
heit,  Sterblichkeit  und  Fortdauer  nach  dem 
Tode.  3*  Terbemerte  nnd  nit  xvej  Ilev- 
lagen  rermebrte  Aosgabe.  . . .  (Deisaa,  1783 ; 
2>  A.,  Berl.  '91-02,)  BerUn,  1799,  8*.  pa.  xiv., 
497. 

896. Vemunflgrttnde  fUr  die  UnsterUich- 

keit  der  Seele;  und  liber  den  SelbstmonL 
Zwey  Beylagen  zu  der  SchriH :  Lasanu  tod 
Bethanien.  . . .    Berlin,  1708,  8*.  pp.  06. 

807.  Kbcrliny  (Georg)  Philipp.  Antiphidon 
Oder  Genpriiche  ttbor  die  Nator.  Mannlieiiii, 
1784,  8^. 

Criticised  in  the  Bfftrdge  tur  BfMrd.  dmvtmi^. 
M>mUnM,  eto.  pnbl.  bj  H.  Corredi,  17».  Til.  fO-M- 
F. 

808.  Hydr^n,  Lars.  Tiodiciae  Iniaortalita^ 
lis  et  Resurrectiouis.  [Besp.  lauu.  Uoflluann.] 
Upsal.  1784,  4«.  (2i  sh^ 

899.  Eaaay  (An)  on  tbe  Immortalftj  of  the 
Soul.    London,  1784, 8*.  U. 

000.  Tcrauob  eines  streng  phlloeopliiMrheD 

BoweisoH  fiir  die  UnsterbUchkeit  der  Seele. 
Dessau,  1784,  8*.  (3^  sh.) 

001.  BoreiKe,  or  Borka,  Otto  Bemhard 
Ton.  Materic  und  Geist,  oder  Betrarhtaugrii 
liber  die  Boweise  von  der  Unsterblit-hkeit  d*-r 
menxehlichen  Seele.    Dresden,   1785,  ^.  pp- 

104. 

A  Pvtck  translatloa,  Amtt.  ITft,  9.  —  **  VafBtaio* 
that  the  soul  Is  united  with  an  indlrlsfhto  aad  Hid^ 
•tructittle  organ,  which  explalna  its  propagatlt*  a^d 
the  continuance  of  its  personalilj."— Ar«c#dk. 

002.  Gablcr,  Joh.  Philipp.  Revision  de«  Cam- 
pischcn  neuen  uietaphysischen  Beweiaei>  Tur 
die  Uusterblichkeit  der  Secle.  2  Abtbeilun- 
gen.    Dortmund,  178S«  4*.  pp.  34,  42. 

"  Acute  and  profound.''^—  AMftmu  Itt.UHmm^ 

003.  Klnderr-ater,  Christian  Victor.  Kpis- 
tola  ad  C.  If.  Ileydenreich :  An  Hoouo,  qui 
Animum  negat  esse  inimortalem,  Aniao  puaait 
esse  trantiuUlo.    Lipsiae,  1789,  4*.  pp.  I&. 

904.  [Spaxier,  Carl].  Ant^Phiidon,  oder  Prfi- 
fuug  ciuiger  Ifauptbewelse  filr  die  Einlkrbbeit 
und  UnsterbUchkeit  der  neaflchllcbea  Seele. 
Leipwg,  1785, 8«».  16  ffr. 

905.  [Corrodl,  Heinr.].  Pbikwophiaclie  A1l^ 
sMtxe  nnd  GesprMcbe.  Wiatertlrar,  178C,  ^. 
—  2-  B<lchn.  ibid.  1701,  »•. 

Oontalalag  three  dlalagvea  «a  tke  ti— rts lliy  «f 

tlMMNll. 

906.  VUlaume,  Peter.  AUbandlangea  til«er 
die  Krifte  der  Seele,  ihreOeistlgkeit  und  Un- 
sterbUchkeit.   I^Theil.    Wolfenblittel,  178i, 

8«.  pp.  295. 

VUlaume  also  treats  of  the  UaiBerulllj  eC  the  so^ 
in  Vol.  iV.  of  his  PMMft/e,  BarllB.  ITM,  (^. 

907.  [Bremar,  Job.  OottlHed].  Ueber  di'' 
UnsterbUchkeit  der  Seele.  Nach  einer  Argu- 
nient«tion  von  der  gronen  Seele  Frledricb<« 
II.  ...    Berlin,  1787,  8*.  pp.  4e. 

"  UnimporUnt."— AnrtMft. 

908.  Taylor,  John,  LL.D^  Prtbemd.  ^  Wat- 
minster.  A  Letter  to  Samuel  Johnaon,  LUD. 
on  the  8uVi«ct  of  a  Future  State.  ...  Lon- 
don, 1787,  4*.  pp.  22  -h.    BA. 

900.  CHaar,  Carl  Adolph.  GenludeaSokiate*, 

ein  Tranm. 

A  dialogoe  OB  the  laiaMnalkjr  sT  «iM  aaal.  ia  Ui 

SSSSS.  V%c;bcK«\\»vr^  ^t!n%VQA  ^TUh.!    Die  ta- 
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the  Ahbf\.  Pens^efl  siir  Dien,  snr  rimmortar 
1U6  de  rime,  et  sur  la  religion.  Paris,  Tan  10 
[IHO'iJ,  S«».  60  c. 

079.  DelillCf  Jacques.  Dithyrambe  sur  rim- 
niurtalit^  de  rime,  suivi  du  Passaffo  da  Saint- 
(iothard,  po^me  tradnit  de  Tanglals  de  M"« 
la  duchesse  de  Devonshire.  Paris,  1899,  8«. 
pp.  116. 

A  Dntck  trmnslatton.  by  P.  Boddaert.  with  tbe  orl> 
ctnal,  Aiust.  1m09.  hP;  aootber,  by  J.  van  Immeneel, 
Jan..  a  Uoge,  1108,  8". 

080.  Dre-vTy  .Samnel.  An  Original  Essay  on 
the  Iniinateriality  and  Immortality  of  the 
Human  Sonl;  founded  solely  on  Physical  and 
Katiouul  Principles,  ...  4th  Ed.  London, 
(I8<W,  (J3, 11,)  1819,  8«>.  pp.  vlii.,  312.— 8th  ed., 
enlarged,  ibid.  1848, 12».— 6th  American  ed., 
Phila^l.  1853, 18*. 

'-  A  ina«terpteco  of  melaphjsleal  argomcnt."— 
Citrittian  Jlaiuimbraneer. 

051.  Hagcn,  Friedr.  Wllh.  Der  Golst  des 
Menscht-n  Ut  unsterblich.    Bairen^h,  1802,  S". 

052.  Isuardy  Maximin.  Ditliyrnmbc  sur  Tim- 
mortality  de  I'&me  ...  .  Suivi  d'une  noii- 
Tclle  Mition  revue,  corrigee  ct  augmeut^e 
d'un  Discours  de  Tautour,  sur  le  m€uie  st\jet. 
. . .  Paris,  1805,  S*.  pp.  75,  and  pp.  50-96  of 
notes  retained  from  the  first  edition,  of  1802. 
F. 

083.  Wat  lehrt  die  Vemunfl  Uber  don  Tod, 
(lie  Fortdauer  des  menschlichcn  Oeistes  nnch 
dem  Tode  und  die  Art  dvrselbcn  ...  mit  Oe- 
wiitsbeit  and  aus  Vernunftgriindon  ?  NUm- 
berg,  1802,  8«.  pp.  47. 

"  Not  importaot."— 0re(«cA. 

0S4.  BTidence  (Tlic)  of  Relation  between 
our  l*resont  ilxistcnce  and  Future  State,  with 
Heferences  to  Dr.  Paley's  Natural  Theology. 
London,  1803,  8».  1$. 

085.  Brlefe  Uber  Wahrheit,  Gott,  Organismus 
und  Unsterblichkeit.  Kopeuhagen,  1803,  8«. 
pp.  404. 

9H6.  [Ddring^,  Paul  Joeepb].  BeweisgrUnde 
fUr  dif  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seelc.  Aus  der 
Vcrnnnft  und  Krfahrung.  2  Theile.  Frank- 
furt am  Mayn,  1808,  8*.  pp.  258.— »  A.,  1807; 
a«  A.,  1811. 

"A  e«Dto  of  pasiaces  from  Reimarua.  Jerusalem, 
MeadelMoho,  4e..  on  immonalUy."— A-etocA. 

087.  Slntenlt,  Karl  Ileinr.  Oeron  und  PalH- 
nion  Oder  UesprMche  Kweier  Greise  fiber  die 
Ciewissheit  ihrer  Hoffnungen  auf  Jcnseits. 
Zerbst,  1803,  8«.  pp.  344.-2*  Aufl.,  1805,  8*. 

Alio  with  the  tiUo:— "  BodAmon,"  etc. 

088.  Flfigge,  Christian  Wilh.  Der  Himmel 
dor  Zukunft,  historisch  dargestellt.  Aitona, 
1804,  8>.  1^  th. 

An  abiidf  meat  of  tlie  0*»dUdU«  d—  GlMthtmM  o«t 
UtuaerUleUnit,  etc.  — A  thUch  translation.   Amst. 

9S9.  Arguments,  Natural,  Moral  and  Reli- 
gious, for  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  Wor- 
cester [Ma»w.],  1805, 12».  pp.  121.    H. 

900.  Pe-w  Tbotights  (A)  on  the  Creation,  Oene- 
nition.  Growth,  and  Evolution,  of  the  Human 
llixly  and  8<>al :  on  the  Spiritual  and  Immortal 
Nature  of  the  Soul  of  Man:  and  on  the  Resur- 
rection of  his  Body,  at  the  Last  Day  ...  . 
I/iindon,  1805,  8".  pp.  xvl.,  172.     G. 

lOl.  Fortjrtli,  Robert.  The  Principles  of 
M4>ral  Science.  . . .  Volume  I.  ...  Edin- 
l>argh,  1805,  8*.  pp.  xi.,  520.    H. 

Pp.  470-620  treat  of  a  future  »ute  of  existence. 
Tb«  aatbor  r««t*  the  nrgnment  for  immortality  on 
man'B  eapadiy  for  endless  improvemeBt.  and  main- 
talu  that  toll  booa  la  beatowed  only  on  tboee  who 
render  thenuclrea  worthy  of  it.  The  rolumc  ends 
with  an  Oriental  ipoiofiM  illustrating  this  riew,  en- 
titled "  The  Vision  of  Bystaspes." 

1^2.  Fortdauer  und  Zustand  des  Menschen 
nach  dem  Tode.  Sine  Schrift  f<;r  nitser  Zeit- 
alt«r,  wo  man  alcbl  our  tMch  Ifeiaheit,  aoo- 


dern  anch  nach  Erscheinnngen  und  Gospen* 
stem  fragt.  Leipzig,  1805,  sm.  8».  pp.  viii., 
286.     U. 

093.  Fro'vrelii,  Joh.  Wilh.  Arnold.  Bewois 
des  absolntcn  Lebcns,  des  Daseyns  und  der 
Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele  ...  .  K»ln,  1805, 
12».  pp.  108. 

994.  Tucker,  Abraham.  The  Light  of  Nature 
Pursued.  ...  2d  Ed.,  revised  and  corrected. 
...    7  vol.    London,  1805, 8«».    H. 

In  Vul.  in.  pp.  6S-128.  tb«  aatbor  treaU  of  "  Rxist- 
eooc  of  Uind/-  "Spirit,"  "Duration  of  Mind;"'  pp. 
Si2-36S,  ••  Vebioular  8Ute ;"  and  in  Vol.  IV.  pp.  rt  ;?- 
4»4,  of  "Divine  Jastiee,"  and  the  "  DuraUon  uf 
PuDlshmeni."  The  work  was  originally  published 
in  4  vols..  Lond.  1768-77,  under  the  aasunied  nuiue 
of  "  Edward  Search,  Bsq.'* 

095.  Wleland,  Christoph  Martin.  Euthana- 
sia; drci  Gosprliche  fiber  das  Lebeii  nach  dent 
Tode.  Veraniasst  durch  J.  K.  W— Is  [Wtttzel.*] 
Geschichte  der  wirklichen  Erscheinung  seiner 
Gattin  nach  ihrem  Tode.  LeipKig,  1805,  8*. 
pp.  264.    {Simmtlicht  Werke,  Bd.  XXXVlI.) 

H. 

Wielnnd  opposes  the  doctrine  of  pers<>nal  irontor* 
tallty.  —  A  DuUk  trauslailuu,  Huarleni,  lisOS.  V. 

996.  [Anton,  Chr.Gotthelfl.  Lethe.  Versuch 
einiger  Grundlinien  sur  Untersucbuiig  vuii 
der  Fortdauer  und  dem  Zustande  des  Menschen 
nach  dem  Tode.  Mit  Bemerkungen  iiber  eiuijjfo 
Schriften  verwandten  Inhalts,  besonders  Uber 
Wiolands  Euthanasia.  Yon  A.  Letromi.  Halle, 
1806,  8o.  pp.  xxiv.,  478. 

See  LttpM.  Reptrt.,  1S56,  LV.  212. 

997.  Gaude,Aug.  Lecontemplateurreligieux, 
ou  I'Kxistence  de  Dieu,  Timmortalitd  de  rame 
et  la  pridre.    Paris,  1806,  18». 

996.  Kocber,  Joh.  David.  Vorlesungen  Uber 
Unsterblichkeit  und  anderedaniitverbundene, 
besonders  wichtige  Oegenstiinde.  2Bde.  Bern, 
1806,8". 

998*.  Morardo,  Gaspare.  Deirorigine,  natura, 
propriety,  e  Ane  delle  anime  nmane.  Cantata. 
1806.  (Mem.  de  VAc.  Imp.  de  Sciences  ...  de 
Turin,  1806-08,  XVII.  561-566.)    H. 

999.  Wyttenbach,  Joh.  Hugo.  Tod  und 
Zukunft.  In  einer  Anthologie  von  AussprU- 
chen  mterer  und  neuerer  Dichter  und  Pbilo- 
sophen.  ...  Leipzig,  1806,  8".  (23  ah.)— 2* 
▼erl>esserte  Ausg.,  1821,  8».  1  th.  IQffr. 

This  work  contains  extraota  flrom  about  150  dif- 
ferent authors.  See  Fuhnnaon,  Bandb.  d.  lAeof. 
Lit..  11.  i.  4SS. 

1000.  Kftinen  wir  uns  von  der  Unsterblich- 
keit der  Seele  Uberzeugenf  PrankAirt  am 
Main,  1807,  8o.  10  yr. 

1001.  TrauSf  Christoph  Friedr.  Yenrochelner 
Rechtfertignng  des  Glaubensan  die  Fortdauer 
der  Perattnlichkeit  nach  dem  Tode.  Mit  beson- 
derer  Hinsicht  [RUcksicht,  Meu$el]  auf  die 
in  Wieland's  Euthanasia  dagegon  erhobenen 
Zwcifel.    Tubingen,  1807,  8«.  pp.  51. 

1002.  Zapf,  Gottfried.  Betrachtungen  Uber 
die  Fortdauer  nach  dem  Tode,  ein  Handbnch 
(Ur  JUnglinge  Jedes  Standes  ...  .  4  Theile. 
(FUrth,  1807-10,)  Leipzig.  1810,  »•. 

Al.<w>  under  the  title :  —  "  Der  Qeburtstag."  etc. 

1003.  Brickell,  John.  Immortality  of  the 
Soul  domonstruted.  Savannah  [Ga.],  1808, 
8<».  pp.  8.    BA. 

1004.  Hanttein,  Gottfr.  August  Ludw.  Wir 
sind  unHterl>iich.  Tier  Osterpredig^en.  Ber- 
lin, 1808,80.  10  yr. 

1005.  Heynlg,  Joh.  Gottlob.  Die  Unsterb- 
lichkeit der  menschlichen  Seele  ans  allem 
Zwcifel  gesetzt.  9*,  dnrchaus  umg«irbeitete 
...  Aufl.    Plauen.  1835,  8».  (19  sh.)- ^  Awft.., 

Erfurt,  1809  ^imV^. 

A  DiitcX  \rana\ax\Qia,  TSVrt^V  \«IK, W»  • 

1006.  ClMrUU«ni)Gta\aXov\t  i^Xi.^xv^  ^'^ 
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GewiMsheit    iinnerer    ewigen    FortdAuer.     2« 
AuKg.     Kopenhageu,  (IMH>,)  IWl,  »•.  pp.  242. 


tjo. 


Danish  traobluiion.  :del  Opl.,  ibid.  (1810.)  Itiii. 


1007.  Happacb,  Lorcnz  Philipp  Gottfried. 
Ueber  the  Jk'schafl'enlieit  de»  klinftigeii  Lfbeiia 
nacU  dt'in  Todt*.  An«  AiMicltt  der  Natur. 
Quedllnbiirg,  1809,  H».  pp.  161. 

1008.  The  mmf.    II"  Band.    Aus  Ansicht 

der  BIbel.    Quedliiiburg,  IHll,  8«.  pp.  191. 

A  •econd  ed.,  2  Thelle.  ibid.  IHil.  tfi.-A  SwedUh 
translation.  Jonkoplng,  lh3&,  h«.  •Muiuiaiut  thai 
Koula.  after  death,  a-uume  b  gubtilc  body,  as  a  new 
organ  of  conimunlcaiioii  with  th<!  •enKiblc  wurld 
{rinnticket  Org<m).  hn\tr  a  long  time  in  the  sir, 
ha\e  lliu  poMtfr  of  pioduriiii;  a;  (lari  'ons,  and  gradu- 
allj  |>a»«  into  liiglier  «'otl«l«.'° — itrttach. 

1009.  Houghton,  IViidlibuiy.  SiTmons.  The 
2d  Ed.,  revised.  To  which  are  added  ...  [Five] 
>:tsavH  on  the  Ftittiro  FxiHtenceuf  Man.  Lon- 
don. *180tt,  8".  pp.  xii.,  300.     <;. 

1010.  MeiMtcr,  Jacques  Henri.  Kuthanasio 
<m  uie8  derniorM  entreticns  avec  ello  sur  Tini- 
'Mortnliiu  de  lame.  Parii<,  ISOtt,  12«.  pp-  222. 
F. 

1011.  Na«on,  Oeorpe.  The  Immortality  of 
the  Soul  denioDKtrated  upon  the  Principles 
of  the  New  Philosophical  Li>gic.  London, 
1809,  R«. 

1012.  PlilIlpp,J<)h.  Paul  Christian.  Unsterb- 
liihkeit  uiid  ewiges  Ix-ben.  Zeitz,  1809,  8«. 
3/7r. 

1013.  Velllodter,  Valentin  Karl.  Ideen 
liber  lA-beii,  Tod  uiid  Uutiterblichkeit  ...  . 
S«  Aufl.  NUrnberg,  (1809,  Uj  1S18,  8<>.  pp. 
162. 

1014.  Walker,  George.  Probable  Arguments 
in  f»v<mr  of  the  Imniortalitv  <'f  tho  Soul. 
(In  bin  Esfaifs,  Ixmd.  1809,  8»,*  II.  31U73.)    //. 

1015.  [Heckcr,  Ileinr.  Cornelius].  Demerkun- 
yn'U  Ubor  Wieland'H  Euthanasia:  r.ur  Berulii- 
gung  fiir  diejenigen,  welchen  die  lIofTnung 
eineH  kUnftigrn  I^ebenn  und  der  Verelnigung 
mit  den  Ihrigen  theuer  und  wlchtig  ist. 
Leipzig,  1810,  H".  pp.  208. 

A  new  cd.,  Elhcifeld.  18IH,  8>.  with  the  title:  — 
"  Ncuc  AtbauBsia,  lur  Beruhigung,"  etc. 

101<'.  Sopluron,  oder  niein  Leben   Jenseits. 
Pendant  zu  der   Schrift:   Klpizon   [bv  C.  F. 
Sintenis]  ...     .     Leipzig.  18ld,  8«.  (22i  sh.) 
See  Fohnuann,  Handb.  d.  thaol.  Lit.,  II.  i.  4ti». 

1017.  Truster,  John,  LL.D.  Dt-taohed  Philo- 
sophical Thoughts  of  more  than  280  Authors 
on  Man,  Iuh  Faculties,  Life.  Death  Aid  Immor- 
tality.   2  vol.     London.  1810,  8«.  11«. 

1018.  i  Turlot,  Francois  Claude].  l^Itudes  8ur 
la  th^rie  <le  I'avonir,  on  Consid^>rations  sur 
les*  nierveilles  et  les  myst^res  de  la  nature,  re- 
lativement  aux  futures  destinies  do  I'homme. 
Par  F.  0.  T»»»«^.  2  tom.  Paris,  1810,  8«. 
F. 

1019.  Horn,  Georg.  Ueber  die  Ewigkeit  der 
Seele.    Kin  Versuch.   Oiossen,  1811,  8«>.  pp.  60. 

1020.  lielimann,Joh.Fricdr.  PhOnix.  Neuer 
Vernuch  tiber  dieUnsterblichkelt  der  mcnsch- 
lichrn  8eele.    Kttnigsberg,  IHll,  8».  pp.  78. 

1021.  Werner,  Christian  Friedr.  Die  Tro- 
duktionskraft  der  Erde,  oder  die  Entstohung 
des  Menschengesohlechts  aus  NaturkrKften. 
d>  Aufl.  Leipzig,  (1811,  19.)  1S26,  8».  1  th. 
IG  gr. 

"  Imniortalem  rase  anlmnm  per  totum  llbrum  de- 
moHttrare  couatuH  cftt."—  Wegsrke^der. 

1022.  Schreiber,  Job.  Ch:istnph.  SoUten 
I'ersUnlichkcit  r.ml  Vergeltung  wirklich  nach 
<b'ni  Tode  aufhornn?  (Journal  fUr  Predigcr, 
Bd.  III.  Hefi  3,  flSl2,]pi>.4(V>-5r>3.) 

In  opp<»HI'^n  to  Wlcland.  Si-c  Brctschneidcr,  Sytt. 
KHttcick.,  \K  SM. 

10-23.  Bret«clineid«T,V.JVY\r,o\\\\e\\.  V^V^t 
Tod,  UnstcrUlchkeU  \md  A.utOT«Xtt\i\xu\i.  ¥>to 
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Zweifelnde  nnd  Tranemde.  In  eiiii^vD  Ke- 
ligionsvortrMgen.  Leipzig,  181S,  8*.  ppu  146. 
—  2»  Ausg.,  Leipzig,  1823,  8».  {Prtdiglfu  a» 
8onn-  und  FrgUagth.  I.) 

See  Frcudc,  Wtgir<i»rr,  L  4S4. 

1024.  Cooke,  Nathaniel.  Creed  Pliilafiqihic, 
or  Immortality  uf  the  Soul  ...  .  LoaJon. 
181J,  4».  pp.  115.    G. 

1025.  [Fearn,  John].  An  Enay  on  Ibuik?- 
tality.  ...  By  the  Author  of  a  Rrrieir  tf 
First  Principles  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  Vr.  Betd. 
and  Professor  Stewart.  London,  18149  8*.  pf>- 
vi    328      G 

'SfK!  JfonM^  JTsv.  for  March,  1838;  LXXXT.  m- 
304. 

10'.^.  RnkestundeneinesGreiaesamnabea 

Grub*',  deni  Nachdenkeutlberdie  UntterMick- 
keit  der  menschlichen  Scele  gewldmet.  Han- 
nover, 1814,  8».  pp.  63. 

"  Prc<cnuihe  gcntfal  argimeBU  in  a  papalar  waj." 
—Brettek. 

1027.  Fokker,  Jbh.  Pieter.  Kederocring,  tfo 
betooge  dat  de  mittigheid  ran  de  onsterfel^k- 
held  der  ziele  zich  niet  slechts  bepaalt  tut  de 
eedekunde.    Mitldelbnrg,  181ft,  8*.  /.  0.40. 

1027*.  GrlL-rcU,  Max.  Carl  Friedr.  WOh.  Der 
Mensch.    181*».    See  No.  36AI. 

1028.  Keratry,  Augnste  Ililarinn  de.  D«* 
Pexisteuce  do  Dieu  et  de  i*immorta)it6  de 
Tame.    Paris.  1815, 12*.  pp.  xxiT.,  380.    B. 

1029.  Lang,  Philippe,  the  AbU.  De  Piwnor- 
talit6  de  1  kme,  ode.     Paris,  IMO,  ^.  pp-  ^ 

1029*.  Seldllts,Carl  Sigismnndv«m.  Ucht- 
punkte  der  LebensnUclite,  oder  der  Friedo 
jneiiier  Veniunft  mit  sicta  eelbet  fiber  die 
llerkunft  und  Bestimmnng  dee  Menschen. 
Breflau,  1816,  8*.  li  th, 

1030.  Ricliniann,  Joh.  Gemef nfasfrUche  Bar- 
stellung  und  Wi.rdigtmg  aller  getialtreichen 
Beweisarten  fUr  Gott  und  fiir  die  Unrterbllch- 
keit  der  Si*ele.  Stuttgart  und  TCbingcn, 
1817,  bo.  pp.  146. 

1031.  Grooa,  Friedr.  Betnu^tungrn  liber 
moralittche  Freiheit,  VmiterblicUieit  drr 
Seele  und  Gott.  Mit  einer  Voirede  von  V. 
A.  Eschenmayer.    Tubingen,  1818,  ??»  pp-  2^- 

1032.  [Kaat,  Joseph].  Eruster  Blick  in  <U» 
kiiiifti^*  Li^ben,  odcr  daa  Reich  der  Qeitfter. 
Wurzburg.  1818,  8».  pp.  296. 

1033.  [Poletlka,  llicliael  de].  Essais  phi- 
losophitiuos  sur  I'homme,  ses  principanx  r«i>- 
portH  et  sa  destine  . . .  sulvis  d'olMervatioiui 
Rur  le  beau.  I^iblit^s  par  L.  II.  de  Janib, 
d'apres  les  manuscrits  coufl^s  par  I'anteur. 
2  pt.  Halle,  1818,  8».  pn.  xx.,  472.  —  Nouv.ed- 
augnientee,  Petersb.  18^22,  8». 

■•  PlatMiio  ideas."— Jlrsrsek. 

1034.  Apelentkerna  I  or.  An  Effort  to  at- 
tain Intellectual  Freedom.  In  Four  Psrt9. 
I.  On  Keliglousand  Moral  Instruction.  ...  HI. 
On  Supernatural  Revelation.   IV.  On  a  Futarv 

.  State.  . . .    London,  1819.  &*.  pp.  xvi.,  2S5.   6\ 
Part  IV.  eonipriscs  pp.  ITIMflft. 

1036.  Burntlde,  Robert.  Tlie  ReUgK>n  a 
Mankind,  in  a  Series  of  Essays.  2  vol.  Lou- 
don, 1819,  8«. 

Vol.  I.,  itp.  I-M.  coouins  e.nMjs  "Oa  the  Keali'.r 
and  tl  e  Nature  of  the  Future  State,"  "tte  Daagtr 
of  Future  Misery,"  and  "  the  Att«lDaMcBC««  cf  Fat(ir<> 
Fellcitj.' 

1036.  Gott,  UuBterblichkeit,  Wiederschen.  Fin 
TrUst-  und  Andachtsbuchlein  fUr  GebUdete 
aus  alien  StiCnden.  3*  A.  Quedlinburg.  (....) 
1819,  8«.— 4«  vermehrte  A..  1826,  S*.  1  th. 

laTT.  lietimaiutf  Joh.  Friedr.    Freimilthife 
(icdankeu  i  l>or  cin  Leben   nach  dew  Tode. 
TilHit,  1819,  ?••  -iffr. 
SSSil^.  'Vi  x\^^\^\\\<:V\«xd.    Emkj  on  a  Future 
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1039.  Tbomsoii,  Thomas.  The  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,  and  other  Poems.  Glasgow,  1819, 

1040.  Bro-vrn,  Thomas,  M.D.  Of  the  Immor- 
talitv  of  the  Soul.  (In  his  Lectures  on  the 
Philos.  of  the  Mind,  19th  ed.,  Edinb.  [1st  ed., 
IfriO,  H.]  1861,  8«,  IV.  889-464.)    B. 

1041.  Gody  eeuwigheid,  onstcrfelijkheid,  go- 
dachten  Tan  Herder,  Jean  Paul,  Jacobi  en 
anderen.    Leeuwarden,  1K20»  im.  8*.  fl.  0.90. 

1042.  Boliley  Joh.  Gottlieb.  Ueber  Ursprung 
und  Leben  den  Mennchcngescblechts  una 
das  kUnftige  Loos  nacli  dem  Tode.  Eine 
freie,  naturwissenschaftlicbe  Ansicht.  Braun- 
schweig, 1831,  8«.  pp.  166. 

1043.  Frledrleli,  Thcodor  Heinr.  PhalKna, 
Oder  Leben,  Tod  und  Auferstehung.  Kin 
Versuch,  den  Glaubeu  an  die  VnstorblichKcit 
der  Seele  ...  zu  erwKrmen  und  zu  beleben. 
Mit  einem  biographiitclien  Yorwort  herans' 
gegeben  too  K.  G.  PrKtzel.  Altona,  1821,  8*. 
pp.  188. 

1044.  Immortality  I  a  Poem.  To  which  is 
added.  The  Pastor:  a  Poem.  London,  1891, 
8«.  pp.  80. 

104.*).  'Wyttcnbaeb,  Daniel,  the  younger. 
Oratio  de  Immortalitate  Auimi.  (OptMcuta, 
Lugd.  Bat.  1831,  8*,  Vol.  II.) 

1046.  Barralller,  Honor6  No«1  Francois  Do- 
minique. De  I'immortalit^  de  r&mc.  Ourrage 
posthume  ...    .    Marseille,  1822,  h:  (4^  sh.) 

1047.  Broivne,  Isaac  Hawkins,  the  younger. 
Essays  ...  in  Meti4;>hysics,  Morals  and  Re- 
ligion; accompanied  by  References  to  Pas- 
sages in  Numerous  Authom,  illustrative  of 
the  same.  . . .    London,  1822,  S*.  pp.  viii.,  616. 

Knajr*  XXIII.  and   XXIT.  (pp.  64'i-4(n)  relate  to 
the  Immateriality  and  Imniortaiitj  of  the  Soul. 

1048.  Gcdanlceii  Uber  die  Fortdaner  des 
Menschen  nacli  dem  Tode.  Eine  nnchgeltiM- 
senc  Uandschrift  von  einem  Freundo  der 
Wahrheit.  Mit  einem  Vurbericht.  Annior- 
kungen  und  einem   Nachtrag  ...  nerausge- 

feben  von  Fr.  G.  F.  SchlJtger.    Nordhausen, 
822,  [1823?]  «•.  pp.67.  Bgr. 

1049.  Gouttlere,  Henri  Aupruste.  L'lmmor- 
talit6  de  Tilmv,  {Hieine  dMl6  k  Tombre  de  Ca- 
mllle.  Lille,  1822,  8».  pp.  12.  — 4«  M.,  ibid. 
(18215,  38,)  1857,  h".  pp.  16. 

1060.  Hint  a  to  Medical  Students  upon  the 
Subject  of  a  Future  Life:  extracted  from  ... 
[Butler's  AnaliJgj',]  with  corresponding  No- 
ticen  from  other  Publications  . . .  and  witli  a 
Preface  by  the  Iklitor.  . . .  York,  182S,  8».  pp. 
xxxii.,  61.     G. 

1061.  Wyttenbacli,  Joh.  Hugo.  Urania, 
Oder  die  Natur  in  ihrer  htthem  Bedentung. 
Eiu  ScitenKtUck  zur  Anthologie :  Tod  uud  Zu- 
kunft.  ...  Leipzig,  182S,  8*.— 2*  A.,  1826,  8«. 
1  th.  18  gr. 

SeeKo.9M. 

1062.  IVebren,  or  IVelurn,  Joh.  Gott^ed 
vom.  Tajichenbucli  fUr  Freunde  der  Wahr- 
heit, anf  das  Jahr  1826.  Bewelse  aus  der 
Vernunftreligion  Uber  das  Daseyn  Gottes  und 
die  Untfterblichkeit  der  Seele.  Erfurt,  [1824,] 
1>.  12  gr. 

106.^  AmlUet  de  Sa^rlc,  P.  Hipp.  Essai 
sur  le!i  preuves  directe»«  et  rigoureuses  de 
rininiortalito  de  Time  ct  de  la  creation.  Paris, 
1825,  H-.  (41  sh.) 

1064.  Antemrleth,  Joh.  Heinr.  Ferd.  Ton. 
I'eljer  den  Meniichcu  und  seine  lIofTnung  einer 
Fortdnuer,  vom  Stnudpunkte  des  Naturfor- 
•chcr!*  aus.  Mit  Anhaug.  Tubingen,  1825, 
f">.  pp.  121. 

ls;65.  Cuutaeu/  Cuut.    Die  Unsterblichkcit. 


Ein  Versuch  ...  .  Kiel,  1825,  8».  pp.  xvi., 
48. 

"  ScheUiDfiMh."— Arefedk. 

1066.  Lang,  Philippe,  the  AbU.  L'hommo 
immortel,  ^pttre.    Paris,  1825,  8*.  pp.  4. 

1067.  Abel,  Jacob  Friedr.  -ron.  Auj>fUhr- 
liclic  Darstellung  des  Grunden  uiisers  Glau- 
beus  an  Unsterblichkelt.  Frankfurt  am  Main, 

1826,  80.  pp.  147. 

A  DoHiah  iraaslatloo,  Copeobageu.  IftH,  8<»,  —  This 
work  preaeote  the  ttUologiuU  arguuicnt. 

1068.  [Bolxano,  BernhardJ.  Atliauasla,oder 
GrUiule  fUr  die  Unsterblichkcit  der  Seele. 
Sul7.linch,  1K27,  8o.  pp.  336.  — 2>  Aufl.,  ibid. 
1838,  8«.  pp.  2t)0. 

1069.  Anhang  ...  enthaltendeinekriti-tche 

Uebersicht  der  Literatur  Uber  Unnterbliclikeit 
seit  dem  Jahre  1827  ...  .  Sulzbach,  1818, 
8«.  pp.  116. 

1060.  Rabbe,  Joh.  Heinr.  Unsterblichkelt 
und  AVi«'<len»ehn,  oder  die  liiihero  "Welt  in 
nns  und  Uber  uns.  Reden  an  Gebildete. 
Braunschweig,  1827,  8*.  pp.  1G8. 

1061.  [Rlcbter,  Jean  Paul  Frie<lrich].  Seliua 
oder  Uber  die  Unsterblichkeit.  Von  Jean 
Paul.    2  Theile.     Stuttgart  uud    Tubingen, 

1827,  80.  pp.  xiv.,  180,  iv.,  240. 

1062.  Allln,  Thomas.  Discourses  on  the  Im- 
materiality and  Immortality  of  the  Soul; 
the  Character  and  Fully  of  Modern  Atheism ; 
and  the  Necemsity  of  a  Divine  Revelation.  2d 
Ed.,  with  Additions.  London,  (1828,)  1849, 8*. 
6*.  6r/.,  and  12«,  3*.  Od. 

1062».  Bromlleld,  Thos.  Roes.  Evidences  of 
Immurtality ;  a  Sermon  on  Eccles.  xii.  7,  with 
Notes  ...    .    London,  1828, 8*.    BL. 

1063.  Kesaler,  Heinr.  Das  Unsterbliche  und 
die  sittiiclte  Kreiheit.  Philosonhische  Unter- 
suchung  ...    .     Ileilbronn,  1828,  8*.  (6|  sh.) 

1064.  Relnbold,  Karl  Lconh.  ...  Wahr- 
heitcn  und  Lelirvn  fiber  Religion,  Glaulion, 
Whtsen,  Unsterblichkeit.  . . .  Hamburg,  1828, 
8».  (11  sh.) 

1065.  Ste-vrart,  Dugald.  The  Philosophy  of 
the  Active  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man.  ...  2 
Tol.    Boston,  1828,  8*.    H. 

Bee  Vol.  II.  pp.  131-lM.  ••Of  a  Fature  Sute;"  or 
hl«  Worka,  ed.  bjr  Sir  W.  HamUtoo,  VII.  lU-318.    JET. 

1066.  Wllkema,  Alb.  Die  Unhaltbarkeit  der 
Beweise  fUr  das  Daseyn  Gottes  und  die  Un- 
sterbliclikeit  der  mennchlichen  Seele  durch  sio 
selbst  Uberlassene  Vernunft;  ein  historisch- 
kritischer  Versuch.    MUnster,  1828,  S*.  8  gr. 

1067.  'Wirflfman,  George.  An  Essay  on  Man ; 
or  tho  Mortal  Body  and  the  Immortal  Soul 
exemplified.    Londtm,  1828,  8«.  pp.  180. 

1068.  Cron&ble,  Alex.  Natural  Theology;  or 
Essays  on  tho  Existence  of  Deity  and  oF Pro- 
vidence, on  tho  Immateriality  of  the  Soul, 
and  a  Future  State.  ...  2  voL  London,  1829, 
8».    H. 

On  imraaterlaliem,  ae«  Vol.  n.  pp.  llS-464 :  un  a 
ftiture  cute,  ibid.  pp.  456-610. 

1068*.  Hope  (The)  of  Ininiort.ility.  A  INnni 
...    .    Edinburgh,  18211, 8".    BL. 

1060.  L.,  C.  A.  Gedankcn  Uber  die  Fortdauer 
dor  Seele,  oder  mein  Glaubon.xliekenntniss, 
von  C.  A.  L.    Rcmueburg,  182W,  ^•.  4^r. 

1070.  IVilllgen,  P.  -ran  der.  Verhande- 
ling  over  de  wanniy  der  wetenschappen  in 
een  volgend  leven.  . . .  Bekroond  met  den 
gouden  Eerepr^s  van  het  Zeeuwsch  genoot- 
sohnp  der  w^etensclmppen.  2»  druk.  (Middel- 
bur;r,  1H29,)  Tiel,  1841,  «•.  ./f.  I.IVO. 

Abo    in     the    yfemre     Trrkandetinfen    von    ket 
AeMimcA  ganootackap,  etc.  for  lHn,tf  ^cftL^V  voa>i.. 

1071.  DavU,  Prr.\\\\\\tv\\\.  'V\\*!Vx\\*sW\v^^V'S 
of  Ilum&u  NatuvQ,  ui  ^V».uN\«e^«^\\\^'5«»XVc»> 
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t..  Immortality.    London,  1890, 12».  pp.  xxiv., 
•JOT.     G.  —  .New  ed.,  revised,  i6^.  ISW,  12». 

li»71».  Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  Bart.  Conwla- 
ti.'i...  ill  iiuvcl:  or.  The  Last  Days  of  a  PhU 

|.;-..I 'uT.     L«»ndon,  18J0,  8«. 

AIM)  ill  Ills  Collected  Works,  London.  1(99,  etc.  9; 
IX.  Ml-^^.  {H.)  8w  porllcularljr  Dl«l.  IV.,  ••  The 
ri-ou'u*.  or  Immorulitr."  — A  Germam  tninsUtlon, 
Niiru*>crg,  ISO  [IK?.'],  tfi. 

1072.  [PeuerbacK,  Ludw.].  Gedanken  VLWr 
Tml  iiiid  Uiisterblichkeit  aus  den  I'apirrn 
eine8  Deiikerrt,  nebst  ciuem  Anhauge  tlieolo 
Ki>ch-s:ityriiK;lK'ii    Xenicn    ...     .    iilirnborg, 


1H30,  So.  pn.  24S. 
117:». 


AUo  in  liU  »immtUdU  Werkt,  III.  1-148.    See  No. 


Iu7:i.  SfaumannyMoritz  Ernst  Adolph.  Ver- 
Mich  vhu'A  Bt'wui.scii  fUr  dio  Unstcrblichkcit 
drr  ifeele,  nus  dcui  phvsiologischen  Stand- 
pnnkte  ...    .    Bonn,  I8l0,  S».  pp.  viii.,  132. 

1074.  Unius,  F.T.  Unstorblichkeit.  . . .  Leip- 
zig?, IH30,  M.  pp.  61. 

ilcgi-Hau. 

I'.i7.'i.  BlaKcltey  Bernh.  Hcinr.  PhilosophiKche 
l'n*t«Tblitljk('it«lehre.  Oler:  WIe  offenbart 
Nich  das  owigc  Lebeu  ?  Erfurt  and  Gotha, 
1S31,  >^"'.  yv  xiv.,  17S.     F. 

I*anth<.-i«tic  — dcQjing  the  doctrine  of  peraonal  im- 
niortalltv. 

l<»7i'.  Hope,  Tlmnui!*.  An  Eswty  on  the  Oriirin 
aiiid  I*r(wii>vctr)  uf  Man.  3  vul.  London,  ImI, 
so.    n. 

"A  nvstem  of  virtual  al\x9\»m."— Norton. 
li)77.  Paulus,  Vm\  Heinr.  Erbard.  Uel>erdio 
riistci  ltlirlik«'it  do!<  Menschen  uud den  Zustand 
d»'.s  Lebni>  ii.irh  dem  Todo,  auf  dem  Grundu 
drr  Vcrnuuft  und  jjiittlichen  Offonbarung.  2* 
verbeHserto  Aufl.     Stuttgart,  1831,  8«.  pp.199. 

1U7S.  Frlederich,  Gerh.  Ueber  dit>  Furclit 
<io>  Meuschon  vor  dim  T«>do  und  seine  geistigo 
Fortdauer  nach  ihm.    Frankfurt  a.  >!.,  1832, 

So.  (.Tpb.) 

I07i).  HenricI,  Qvo.  Luthv.  Unittcrblichkeit, 
ixier  die  i-oriilauer  nuitercr  Seele  nacli  dcm 
Tode.  Dli'  Irt'^ten  unzwelfelhnftcsti'n  Grllndc 
dafUr:  ueli»<t  beMmderen  Gedanken  und  Er- 
fahrnngen  tlbcr  TrMume,  Ahnungen  und  VlHi«>- 
nen.  *>  mit  oinem  Anhange  vemiehrte  Anf- 
btge.  rstuttgart,  18S2,)  Villlngen  im  Schwarz- 
w-alde,  1841,  «m.  1'2».  pp.  69.     F. 

1080.  HJiirell,  (Job.  Jac.)  Ludw.  Briefo  ilber 
die  Unsterblichkelt  der  mcnschlicben  Seele. 
. . .  2»  rerbesserto  und  mlt  einem  Anhnng  ver- 
suhene  Autla^e.  Karlwuhe,  (Firj^t  ed.,  Jan., 
2<i  ed.,  Sept.)  1883,  8«.  pp.  xli.,  IJ-i.     F. 

A  i>t<(cA  trannlation,  Oronlngen.  183i,  h";  DanUk, 
Copenhagen,  1840,  8*>. 

1081.  Ariadne.  Eine  Epistel  an  Hm.  Friedr. 
Groo!*,  beziiglich  auf  seine  friihere  Drnck- 
schrift  vom  Jabru  1818:  "liber  moraliKobc 
Freiheit,  UnsterblichkeitderSoele  und  Gott." 
Heidelberg,  1833,  8«.  (6i  sli.) 

1082.  RIcliter,  Friedr.  Die  Geheimlehrc  der 
ueuen  PhiloHopliie.  Eine  Erklarun;;  an  Ho:  r 
I^rofessor  Woisse  in  Leipzig.  Abgedruckt  Jius 
der  BreHlauer  Zeitscbrift :  Der  Pmpliet.  Bres- 
lau,  1833,  8». 

1083.  Die  Lehre  von  der  letzten  Dingen. 

1883.     See  Xo.  22G5. 

1084.  Die  none  UnKterblichkoit.<li*lire.    G«^ 

.••prilch  finer  AbendgeHellschaft,  al.s  Supple-  . 
ment zu Wielands Euthanasia  ...  .  Bre^lnn,  , 
1833, 1G«.  pp.  79. 

Reviewed  by  C.  P.  Ooscbel  In  the  Jahrb.  /.  tviu.  I 
Kritik  for  Jan.  1834,  coll.  1-4,  131-iao,  1.17-147.     JI.       \ 

1()S4».  Malloek,  David.    The  Immortality  of  | 
the  S<nil ;  with  other  Poems.  . . .    First  Anicri- 
4'au  EiL    Now- York.  (. . .)  1833, 12».  pp.  .\.,  Its.  ' 
O.  i 

1085.  Flchte,  ImmaQ.  Ilerm.    Die  Idee  dur  | 
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Perstolicbkoit  uml    der    indiridnellen  Fcrt- 
daner.  2*  vermehrte  and  V(?rbt.>werte  Auflst^e. 
(Elberfeld.  1834,)  Leipzig,  l^'Sd,  f».  pp.  il«. 
Soe  the  Leii>Mifer  /Uptrt.,  lt:5i».  U.  2S«-UM.    B. 

1086.  Langsdorf,  Carl  Cliristiaii  tob. 
Ucbcr  die  tusterblicbkeit  der  menmrbltdirfi 
Seele.  Ein  SendscLreibcn  an  den  I'liUit  Huf- 
fell  in  Karlsruhe.    Heidelberg.  1884,  &*.  vf. 

58. 

10R7.  Neublg,  Andreas.  IMo  philoaopbiscbr 
llu!«teiblicl>ki-itslelire.    Niimberg,    1881,  y. 

(9Mh.) 

1088.  Spooner,  Lysander.  Tbe  Defnt's  Im- 
moiiulity,  and  an  EMwy  on  Man'a  Accvniit- 
ability  f>r  his  UeUct  Boston,  1884,  9*.  pp. 
14.    BA. 

10S9.  IVelsae,  Christian  Herm.  Die  pbili«Hi> 
phiscbe  Gebeimlehro  vnn  der  Unsterliliclikt-it 
des  nienMchliclien  Individuunia.  ...  Drviidtre. 
[1834,]  8«.  pp.  92.  D. 

1090.  Bakcinrell,  Fred.C.  Natnnil  Evidence 
of  a  Future  Life,  derivwl  fnmi  the  Pn»pcrtie* 
and  Actions  uf  Animate  and  Inanimate  Mat- 
ter. ...  *2d  Ed.  London,  (18S5, //•>  1840,  K 
pp.  xiv..  372.     D. 

A  German  iranslatioa,  Weimar.  l^^S.  >•;  a»(4ber. 
"  »i*arl»clict  \on  C.  Sch6pfcr,"  Uf  A..  NVrdbaaxa. 
1839,  li^.  —  Svc  uii  art.  bT  Ephndm  Pcatiod;  In  ifac 
Ckrittian  Exam,  for  Julj.  ItifiO;  XLIX.  ST-47.  {B.\ 
Sue  aUi  No.  1107. 

1091.  Broufifham,  Henry,  Borvn  Brtn'^lnfm 
and  Vaux.  A  I)i.M;oun4e  of  Natural  TlnH.kigy, 
showing  the  Natiue  of  tbo  Evidence  and  tlie 
Advantages  of  tbe  Study.  Lond«tn.  1835,  i^'- 
(4  eds.  in  1835.  and  several  later  cds.)  —  Ke^ 
printed.  New- York.  is::6.  12«.     //. 

Alxo  in  Vol.  VI.  of  hU  WprU,  Lood.  18&6.  tm.  >*. 
H.  —  A  FrtMck  tran>laiion.  1»»  J.  C.  Tnrter.  Part*, 
1835,  (>•:  German.  Uj  J.  S|mrH:kil,  with  thr  title: - 
"Gott  ond  Uu<«(rr(>lk-hkeii  atix  dtm  Siaadvotcu 
dernatarlich'Mi  Philosophic  ui.«t  il.iir  B>  «rt>knin." 
Leipi.  1886.  k*.  Thia  «a<i  re\ie*«d  bgr  C  P.  Vtt^tM 
in  the  JaJtrf.  /.  ir<«s.  Kritik  r»r  Fc» .  l>aft.  <«)<.  9> 
280.  (//.)  —  P.irl  1.  .-ecu  V.  trtataul  iheliNiuatCTlaHij 
and  Ininioruillty  of  tie  Soul.  S«e  t  Im  .«  on  - 1..  "  (>t 
the  'SjrtU^nte  ile  la  Nature.  «bd  ibe  llv|>>ibr«ia  ef 
Materialism;'  VII..  "  Of  the  Ab>  krt  r '  tairikr  «f 
the  lumortaUtjr  of  the  Stful."  aint  VIII..  •  Ul  Ip. 
Wnrtxirtoii'i  TluiTy  roncetnlne  iIj«  Ai»ci«  ni  n<cinDe 
of  a  Future  State. '     See  Ntia.  ::76,  177.  ITn.  ;tllL 

1092.  EbersbacH,  ChriHtfanlleimtrh.  Loer- 
retleneii  over  hel  gehmf  aan  onr.o  oi:8tt-rfeI'jk- 
hcid,  onz.  Tit  bet  Ho(»p«:uit«<.h,  «:i.:cb  J.  M. 
L.  UoU.     Amsterdam,  1835,  ^•.  Jl.  bJtO. 

1093.  [Farlin,  J.  Warren].  A  Piinier  on  tl  e 
Orisriu  of  I\Mowleilpe:  illuKtrnting  the  >'i;.'t 
l*rinoiples  of  Keas^.ning,  by  a  l^iildte  Dt«<tt«- 
nion  between  a  See]»tic  and  n  Coninu^n  i  en*e 
Man:  affording  a  Proof  of  the  Sonl's  Natnisl 
Immortality.  Sarattjpt  .Sprincn,  1835, 1-».M». 
86.    //. 

1094.  Fort  la  d'Trlran,  A.  J.  F.  X.  P.  E.  S. 

r.  A  .  Mortjitis  dc.  .  .  .<;ii  >nr  1  ininMirtalile 
de  rSme  et  Kur  la  u'sr.j  nation.     Pans,  IStS, 

120. ,,,,.  iv .  i:js. 

1095.  adschcl,  Cnrl  Fr?«'ilr.     Von  den  remri- 

Hen  ft.r  die  I  u.-fteihiitJikeit  «!er  nioii^hlu  h«  u 
Soele  im  Lichte  der  ^IH■kuIuti\(•n  I  ln'K>«i  f.li;e- 
...    Berlin,  1835,  J«.  pp.  xxil,  1-72.     I). 

Rc'\icwod  I  V  ('.  H.  >\«  ;s»«  in  tU-  TUcel.  Shid.  u. 
Knt.,  \Xit\.  iij.  1'7-'.  ir.  I  J.'.).  PI  d  l>  H.i:ri.  U  in  i^t 
Jahrb.  f.  r  h*.  Ki\t.k  ioi  Afii.'.  \Ki\,  <. }'.  4«7-5«I7. 
( // )  K,ct  vli' I  !■>•  r  I  !iM  ■«  all.  t,.  «  rtltei  ■  t^Nij  la 
the  Mlgtm.  Kirektuxiituny  1.  r  l^ia,  Ni.  iit-iil. 

MiiH'K  Gunther,  Ant.  Tlion^r^s  a  fou-.purs. 
Ziir  Tvjin^ri;'.iii:iiiun  t'.vr  1  en^;iiluhkeith-i.-)ii* 
thei.«men  ncnote;-  Zoit.     Wien,  11^5,  h:  ilO 

Hh.) 

lul<7.  Stance,  C.  A.    Ein  Blick  In  das  Jtii- 

M•it^*  ...    .     terlin,  1835,  8*.  (5 ah.) 

lOl'S.  Alii  Her,  Julius.  Wei.<«0e*s,  GascbePs  uwl 
li«lite'.s  .Alihnndlungen  nnd  Recensionen.  die 
Lehre  vou  der   lJnsterbliclik«4t   b^reffand; 
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recenoirt.    {Thtol.  Stud.  u.  Krit^  1SS5,  pp. 

109^.  BeclKers,  Hubert.  Ueber  Carl  Friedrich 
Oa*cher9  Versuch  eines  Erweises  der  peratfn- 
licben  UnHterblicbkeit  Torn  Stnndpunkte  der 
IlfKel'schen  Lehre  aus.  Nebst  eincm  Anhanfi^o 
uber  die  Anwendung  der  Uegel'ivchen  Methode 
nuf  die  Wi^senKchuft  der  Metaphyflik.  ... 
Ilnmburg,  183tt,  S».  pp.  vi.,  95.    D. 

11)0.  BraTCy  J.  St  erven  en  herleven.  JetH 
tot  l»e<tuur  en  troost  op  den  weg  uaar  bet 
graf.  Nieuwe  uitg.  Amat.  (183C)  ^^^  ^• 
,n.  l.'>'). 

1101.  Kng^elmann,  C  F.  A.  Die  schOnste 
O^tergtibe.  Oanz  kurzo  und  deatliche  Bewcii>o 
fUr  die  Un:$torblichkeit  der  inenBchlicben 
Seele.  . . .     Leipzig,  1836,  16*.  (5  8b.) 

1102.  [Fechner,  Gust.  Tbeodor].  Das  BUch- 
lein  Toni  Leben  nach  dem  Tode.  Yon  Dr. 
Mi^BJi.  No.  VI.  ...  Dresden,  1836,  1G>.  pp. 
50.     H. 

A  Dutch  trMiBlaiioo,  Qrooiogen,  1838,  Sb. 

1103.  FelloMres,  Ilobcrt.  The  Religion  of  the 
Univerue :  witb  Consolatory  Views  of  a  Future 
State,  and  Suggefltions  on  the  must  Beneficial 
Topics  of  Theological  Instruction.  ...  2d  Ed. 
London,  (.  .)  18S6,  12*.  pp.  xxiii.,  240     //. 

1104.  Gdsebclt  Carl  Fricdr.  Die  sicbenfkltige 
Osterfrage.  ...     Berlin,  1886,  8*.  (3}  sh.) 

1105.  HILrliii,  Sam.  Unsere  Anspriiche  auf 
Fortdauer  nach  dem  Tode  vor  dem  Forum  dea 
gesnnden  Menachenverstandcs.  . . .  Stutt- 
gart, 1836,  S*.  pp.  76. 

1106.  HaiTell,  (Job.  Jac.)  Ludw.  DieUnstcrb- 
lichkeit,  oder  die  persdulicbe  Fortdauer  des 
Meu.'M^hen  nach  dem  Tode,  aafft  Neue  belencli- 
tet  ...  .  2*, verbesserte Auflage.  Carlsruhe, 
(1836,)  1838,  »>.  pp.  vii.,  163.     P. 

1107.  [Smith,  Elizur  Goodrich].  Natural  Evi- 
dences of  a  Future  Life.  [A  review  of  Bake- 
vrel 1 .1  ( Chriti.  Quar.  Spectator  for  Dec.  1836 ; 
VIH.  555-677.)    U, 

llOS.  IVoUfarth.  Job.  Friedr.  Theodor. 
Triumnh  dea  Glaubcns  an  Unsterblichkeit 
und  Wiederseben  Uber  Jcden  Zweifel.  ...  2* 
. . .  vermehrte  Aufl.  RudoUitadt,  (1836,)  1842, 
12».  pp.  viii.,  292. 

1109. Der  Tempel  der  Un^terbUchkelt  oder 

neue  Anthologle  der  wicbtigsten  AuMprUche 
beiionders  neuerer  Weiscn  Uber  perattnliche 
Fortdauer  und  Wtederseben.  . . .  Blankeu- 
hain,  18)7,  S».  (16  sh.) 

1110.  Conradl,  KaHimir.  Unsterblichkeit 
und  ewiges  Leben.  —  Versuch  einer  Entwicke- 
lung  de.4  Untterbllchkeit  der  menMrhlicben 
Seele  ...         Mainz,  1887,  8«.  pp.  x..  156.     D. 

Bevicwed  by  J    K.  KrdRwan  in  the  Jakrb./  wis4. 
Kritik  for  Mir  1838,  coll.  7»7-805.     H 

1111.  Damste,  R.  GeMshiedkundige  besohou- 
wing  van  bet  gcloof  aan  een  leven  na  dit 
leven.  Eene  voorlezing.  Groningen,  1837, 
8<».  fl.  0.50. 

1112.  Hnnpt,  Karl  Aug.  Friedr.  Religion  oder 
Gott  Tugend  und  Unsterblichkeit,  dargcstcllt 
...  .  •>  verbesserte  und  vermehrte  Aufl. 
Leipzig,  (1837,)  1843,  go.  pp.  xU.,  258. 

111>.  Alnslle,  Robert.  Reasons  for  the  Hope 
that  is  in  w*.  A  Series  of  Essays  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Ac.  London,  1838, 
32'. 

1113.  Bartliolm^ss,  Christian  (J.  Wilhelm). 
Exnmen  critique  des  preuves  de  rimmortalitfi 
de  I'&me.    1838. 

1114.  [Hammetty  George  A.].  A  Dissertation 
on  the  Natural  Evidence  against  a  Future 
State.  . . .    New-Tork,  1838, 12>.  pp.  46. 


1115.  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  [Its  natural 
evidences.!  (Christian  Rev.  for  Sept.  1838; 
111.  366-^79.)     //. 

1116.  Plilloaoplijr  of  Death  and  the  Future 
Life.     lx)n<lou,  18;(8,  32».  1$.  6d. 

1117.  Trent o-«v»1l1,  Bronislaw  Ferd.  De 
Vita  HominiH  .Kterua.  Commentatio  Adno- 
tationibusgcrmanisillustrata  ...  .  Friburgi 
Brisigavorum,  1888,  8o.  pp.  85. 

1118.  Aeblly  Job.  Peter.  Die  Unsterblichkeit 
der  mcnschlichen  Seele  und  ibr  Zustand  jen- 
seits  des  Orabes.  Eiiie  Untcrsuchung  far  ge- 
bildetc  Leser  in  Briefen.  ...  ZUrich,  1889, 
8».  pp.  viii.,  224. 

A    Dutek   translation,    Deventer,   1841,    8o.     See 
Preude.  Wegwtiaer,  I.  417-420. 

1119.  Immortality  t  a  Poem.  In  Six  Books. 
London,  1889,  large  12».  pp.  200.    G. 

1120.  Immortallte  (De  r)de  I'Ame,  on  quel- 
que^  autreti  reflexions  que  j  ai  ajout^es  ik  celles 
quo  je  reproduisis  en  1833,  sur  le  m^me  si\Jet. 
Paris,  1889,  8».  pp.  20. 

1121.  Nfirmbcrgery  Jos.  Chr.  Emit.  Still- 
Leben,  oder  tibor  die  Unsterblichkeit  der 
Beele.  Briefe  an  eine  Freundin.  Kempten, 
1839, 12».  pp.  271.— 2i  Aufl.,  ibid.  184*2. 

8e«  Freude.  Wegv>ei»«r,  1. 414,  415. 

1122.  Zamortl  Hercules,  des  ungarischen 
hdelmanns,  Tlieosebische  Muthmassungen 
Uber  Gottheit,  Oeisterwirkung,  Menschhoit, 
Unsterblichkeit  und  FUrsebung.  Verttfl^ent- 
licht  durch  M.  v.  Schoeler.  Berlin,  1839,  8o. 
(13^  sh.) 

1123.  Crabbe,  George,  Vicar  of  Bredfield. 
(Son  of  the  Poet.)  An  Outline  of  a  System 
of  Natural  Theology  ...  .  London,  1840, 8". 
pp.  xvi.,  448.     BA. 

Part  II.  pp.  285-4«8,  "  Proof  of  a  Patare  Bute." 

1124.  Groos,  Friedr.  Meine  Lehre  von  der 
persiinlichen  Fortdaner  des  menschlichen 
Geisted  nach  dem  Tode.  Neu  bearbcitot.  ... 
»  Aufl.    Mannheim,  (1840,)  1841, 1G«.  pp.  51. 

1125.  Der  Zwiefache,  der  Xussere  und  der 

inncroMensrh. —  AlszweiterTheilderScbrift: 
*'  Meine  Lehre  von  der  persOnlichen  Fortdauer 
...     ."    Mannheim,  1846, 12<>.  pp.  52. 

1120. Das  Dasein  Gottes.    SeitcnstUck  zn 

dem  Schriflen :  "  Meine  Lehre  von  der  pei-sOn- 
licben  Fortdauer  ...  ."  Mannheim,  1841^ 
16»  pp.  56. 

1127.  Keraddrfery  Heinr.  Aug.  Athanasia, 
odor  BewetNgrUnde  Uber  Danein  Gottes  nud 
Unsterblichkeit  dor  menschlichen  Seele.  Qued- 
linburg,  1840, 12*.  pp.  121. 

1128.  Klencke,  Ilenn.  Der  Sterbende  und 
seine  Zukunft.  Blicke  in  die  letzto  Erdcn- 
stunde  und  das  Jenseits  des  Menschcn.  Ph.v- 
siologische  Gabe  an  freidenkcnde  Gebildete 
..      .    Leipzig,  1840, 10«>.  pp.  vi.,  106.     F. 

1129.  Tramblet,  Godcfroi.  reflexions  phi- 
losopbiques  et  morales  sur  le  rapport  do 
rhomme  avec  la  divinity,  sur  Tamiti^',  sur 
rimmorUlit6  de  T&me.  ...  Paris,  1840,  18». 
(1  sh.) 

1130.  Becker,  F.  Nouvclles  preuves  phy- 
si(|uc>i«  ot  morales  de  I'existence  de  l)i«Mi  ct  tie 
riiiUMortalite  de  Time.  Paris,  1841,  3:^. 
(4i  >h.) 

1131.  Channlng,  William  Kllory,  D.D.  Im- 
mortality, [fciermon  on  2  Tim.  i.  10.]  (WorKf, 
Boston,  1841,  120,  iv.  ICO-lHi)     //. 

1132. Ueber  Unsterblichkeit.  ...    Aus  dem 

Englischen  Ubersetzt  und  niit  einem  Vor- 
worte  von  Dr.  SchUckingzu  Bremen.  Bremen, 
1844,  8«.  pp.  24. 

1133  CliAtel,  Ferd.  Francois,  thr  AIM.  Dis- 
cours  sur  Timmortalit^.  Mars  1841.  Paris, 
1841,  8*.  (1  sh.) 
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1134.  Fl>cli«r,  Carl  Phillpn.  Versuch  elner 
wiMsooBchaftliclieii  Uc^rUnuung  dcr  Idee  der 
lIn8t<?rblichkolt.  (Fichtc  a  ZfiUchr.f.  PhOot., 
1H40,  VI.  l-M:  1H41,  VII.  40-79.)  H. 
113.').  Haughton,  Ji(v.  G.  D.  On  Sox  in  tho 
World  to  (.,'onic,  an  K»tta.y  ...  .  London,  1841, 
V2p.  pp.  vii.,  333.     F. 

Uuintaltifl  that  "  thrrv  Is  n  >ex  in  Muls,  aod  that 
tlii«tll.niiKtion  !•  in  Its  nature  eteroftl." 

113<».  Jenny, .  Die  IIolTnungdeB Christen 

(ilKT  don  OrSborn,  <»dcr  SaninilungderzarteH- 
teu  Blitthen  iiber  Tod,  Unstcrblidikuit  und 
Wiodcnjolien,  aua  alien  Zelten,  ATdkern  nnd 
K4>li;:ionen.    OmQnd,  IMI,  8«.  (6^  «h.> 

lloT.  MIcHelet,  Ctirl  Ludw.  Vurle«ungen 
(.Imt  die  i'erKiinlichkeit  Outtetf  and  Un«terl)- 
li.likeit  der  iieele,  oder  die  ewige  PcreiiuUch- 
keit  des  Ueisteci.  ...  Berlin,  1841,  8<>.  {'20^ 
nh.) 

lias.  CirroS) .  Do  la  jKr«onnalit£  do  Dieu  et 

•K'  liinni-  ituJitA^  do  r&nie. —  Kxauien  do  qucl- 
qucs  rt-Miltats  do  la  phil«>riophi<*  allcnmudc  par 
Oro.^  Dr.     Iterlhu  1S4I,  8«>.  pp.  vi.,  134  +.     /'. 
In  np{o<tUIon  to  Mlchetet. 

113' «.  I*reuve»  d'un  autre  raoude,  fondOt;'^ 
8nr  1 1  natur(>,  la  phiIo8ophie,  I'liistoire  et  la 
roltjcion.     Piiri!*.  1H41,  1>>"».  (5  nh.) 

A  ypaui^h  trHiiilutiuu,  with  the  title.  "  Kxi«tencla 
del  «'t,o  iiiond.>.  dcmoslradn,"  etc.  Madrid,  IHIl  T  b"; 
nn  Italian  tranKlutiun,  <>iitlllcd  "Prove  ai  uii  allrw 
moiidn,  "  etc.  2  la  c<t..  M!1ai;o.  1S4I,  8".  ThU  parporta 
to  be  "  TruUuziouc  dal  fraiicrMi  dl  L.  M." 

1130.  St  rauiiB,  David  Friodr.  Die  christliche 
(I|:tnl»t'ij-l«.'hn'  iii  ihrer  geHchlchtllchen  Knt- 
wicklnng  nnd  im  Kampfc  mit  der  nuMlernen 
AVjs^cnurhaft  dargoatellt  ...  .  2  Bde.  Tu- 
bingen, IH40-41,  NO.    n. 

Vol.  II.,  pp.  6'J7-739,  contaiD<(  an  htatorlcal  and 
criiioal  i-wiew  of  the  doctrine  of  the  future  life  a«  it 
liHH  Lri-n  iicid  iu  tlx.'  Cliriiitian  ctiurvh,  and  of  inodcru 
philos'iphiciil  iheoritrirripvcUngimiiiortalil.r.  Strauta 
rcj^ardd  ihe  doctrine  (fu  future  life  ai  "  tlie  cue  great 
cnvmy  wlUch  speculative  critioiiim  has  tocnnibat,  and, 
if  poa<ible,  to  vanqulah."    See  Noa.  11 II,  1262*. 

1139*.  Wild,  C.  A.  Der  Vernunnglanbo  ... 
begrilndei  anf  eine  naturphiloRopliische  Be- 
trachtunK  des  UniversuniM  zur  Ueberzeugiing 
Tun  Oott  und  Unsterblichkeit  des  Uclstett. 
Leipzig,  1841,  »•.  (4  sh.) 

114i).  Ame  (I/).  Entretiens  de  funille  sur  non 
e.\ii«tence,  Hon  origine,  Ka  Kpiritu:iUt6,  ...  Hon 
immortalito  ...  par  >!.♦♦•.  3*  M.  Lille, 
(184*i,  02,)  ISra,  r-X  pp.  228. 

1141.  BuobyCli.  Reflexions unr la  Dogmatique 
de  StrauHH.     Lyon,  1H42,  8«.  pp.  27.    J). 

Tbn  larK<-r  part  of  this  well-written  caiiay  (Anit  publ. 
iu  tho  "  IVtvutf  du  Lynnnaia")  la  an  anawcr  tuSlrauaa'a 
attack  on  the  doctiiuv  of  immortalltj. 

1142.  Floss,  Ileinr.  Job.  Do  Aniniorum  Ini- 
mortulltate.    Coloniae,  184!l,  ^.  (8  idi.) 

1143.  Oelsse,  Ilerni.  Krietlr.  Ftirnchungen 
Ul.crdie  ruMterbllchkeitauHdem  Standpunkte 
der  IMiiloxophie.  ...  2»  Auflage.  (Marburg, 
1H420  Caisrtel,  1S5<),  8o.  pp.  vill.,  250. 

1144.  Jonas,  S.  F.  Die  Sevle  \*i  unHterbllcb  I 
BewieM'ii  and  der  Weltwei.dieit,  den  Wnnder- 
wcrken  des  SohUpfern,  inHlwMondero  aus  deni 
Oebieteder  Antrononiie  und  durcli  uuiraliHcho 
VelK'rfi'lirung.  ...  Drel  Tlieile  mit  Knpfern. 
? ',  bedeutewl  verniebrto  Atiflage.  Kiel,  (l^t 
<■(!.  fM'>.>  If^'A  >^^».  p!».  310  i  .     F. 

Ill  DanisM,  KjObeobavn,  IWi.  8^;  andet  Opi..  1(04. 

nio.  Pictrl,  Con.Msintin  de,  the  JbU.  Do 
rexi>ttrrue  <le  Dien  et  <le  I  iiMtnortalit6  tie 
IVinie,  d'upre^  les  pcii'iictrs  pliv»«iqties  et  in<:»- 
i-ale-i.     Nouvello  M.  Taris,  lH4i,  >>.  (18^  sh.) 

114  ■..  Ijott^  Friodr.  Carl.  Herlwrtl  do  Animl 
Ttv.niortrtlitato  Doctrina.    Uottingac,  1842,  4». 

1147.  Af^ellus,  Pet.  Willi.  Kum  po«slt  ex 
11tiIo«>>iihia  llegcliaua  iu   Usuni    Keligionitt 
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Chrifftianae  Anhni  Imznortnlitas  proteri  fHr- 
quii<itio  ...    .     Upeai.  l!M3,  ()".  pp.  43,  & 

1148.  Alexins,  H.  J.  Tod  and  Grab,  ITiMteri- 
lichkeit  and  Wiedcmeh**!).  Eine  Getlankca- 
folge  der  besteu  f^hriftuteller  ftller  Zeitw 
und  VOlker.  . . .    OBlo,  1S41, 12>.  pp.  40flL 

1149.  Gray,  Jo«liaa  T.  Immortalltj :  its  r»«: 
and  alleged  Lvideiices:  being  sn  EndeaTid-r 
to  ancertain  how  for  the  Fntare  ExiAtcncr^f 
the  Human  Soul  i«  discoverable  by  BesM-iu 
2d  Ed.,  reviacMl  And  enlarged,  with  Oi>KT>%- 
tioiia  on  Future  Punishment.  ...  L(4Kk>i:. 
(1843,)  1847.  8».  pp.  Iv.,  7a     BA^  O. 

"  A  very  orig^ud  treatlae,  every  page  sf  vbk& 
rvlD(n»  the  preMDce  of  am  able  reaMser."'— KitM* 
Jovm.  of  Sac  Lit.,  I.  389. 

114(i«.  Hdlty,   ,   and   KJUtncr,  

UnKterblichkeit  and  Jen^eitif,  oder  gei^tip* 
Fortdauer  und  Wiederseheu  nAch  den  To(i<*. 
Die  unwiderlegborsten  Oriiode  dafur.  ... 
Kottenbtirg.  |S«,  16*.  (H  *h.> 

IICO.  InantorXallty  ofThra;:ht.  (CkriitiB» 
Iter,  for  March  1843;  VI II.  1^4-77.)    H. 

1151.  Mart Inean,  James.    Immortality. 
The  l.'ih   Dibciti.nte  in  Iii4  Evdtmcvmf*  mftvr  tU 

CkrUtian  Uft.  l»t  ScHeji.  L-  adoo.  ie43,  *>••  t*^ 
alio  n  Knnon.  "  G  mt  lit  pc<«  tor  Gre  it  Souli,*'  la  bi* 
Kndtaunar*,  «tc.  2d  Heriva.  Loudou.  1M7,  (^. 

1152.  R.  in  M.  Kigvnes  und  FTenides.  Astri*- 
uonii«cho  Reflexion  Ober  dai*  Scclen-Lebeti 
vor  und  nach  dem  Ttwle.  £in  Vortrsf  run  /<*. 
iu  M.    Berlin,  1843,  ^y.  pp.  32. 

1163.  Sammtcr,  A.    Die  UnKterblicfakett  na- 

serer  l'e:«on,  wi-  -cnHcbaft licit beleochtet ...  . 
Licgnitz,  1843,  ^^  i>i».  ^iii.,  80. 

1154.  Tbonglits  on  Immortality.  {Knirlrr' 
hfKlrr  for  .Nov.  1H43;  -X.\1I.  3^5-401.)    H. 

1155.  l¥Ubrand,  Joh.  Bemh.  Uebcr  den 
ZuiMimuienlmng  der  Natur  mit  dem  Ueber- 
sinnlicheui  and  wie  ein  griindllchea  Stitiiitim 
der  Nutur  ...  auf  eine  Fortdaaer  den  >leD- 
sohen  von  geiatiger  Seite  ...  al«  schlecfathiu 
nothwendig  hinwei.^et.  ...  Mains,  1843,  ^■ 
(3i  sh.) 

1156.  Uebcr  da8  Leben  nnd  seine  Brvbej- 

uung  ...  .  [Suppleinentarjr  to  the  above] 
Mainz,  1844,  »«.  (3^  sh.) 

1157.  Aubert,  Marias,  the  AbU.  Trait*  de 
riiuniortalite  do  I'Ame,  aT«K  dcs  traitii  his>t<»> 
riques.    2»  M.    Lyon,  (. . .)  1S44,  1H».  pi».  \n>. 

1158.  Ddrlnif,  Ileinr.  (Joh.  Mich.)  Eatbaos- 
sia,  oder  Berubigang  im  Tod«'  dorrh  drn 
Glaubcn  an  rnsteildichkeit.  Ausr^rtlcb** 
bertlhmter  Schriftsteller.  ...  Berlin,  1M4, 
8».  pp.  xli.,  38<J. 

1159.  Feclit,  Chr.  L.  Ucber  die  Fortdaaer 
ded  mensclillchen  Gcistes,  in  Briefen.  FJn 
Weibege.tchenk  frommer  Frauen  and  Jang- 
frauen  an  denkendo  M&nner  ...  .  Freibar^ 
im  Breisgau,  1844,  H*.  pp.  vi.,  1S2. 

1100.  lie  Banld  d«  Nana,  C.  F.  J.  Finger- 
zeigo  ilber  die  Kwigheit  dcs  mcneehUthen 
Ueistes,  gegrC.ndet  auf  ErCahrungssKtie  der 
Itimmel;*- und Erdkunde  ...   .    Breslsn,  1844, 

S*.  pp.  X.,  68. 

11G1 .  Post^  Truman  Marcellas.  Evidence  frc-m 
Nature    for    the    Inmiortality  of   the    S«'cL 
(Jmfr.  Bihi.  Bepot.  for  Oct.  1M4;  &1  Ser. 
XII.  204-316.)    AB. 
See  No.  12^. 

1162.  Tafel,  .Toh.  Frtethr.  Imman.  Sapplement 
zu  Kant'ft  Biographie  und  «len  Gesammtaa** 
gaben  veincr  Werke,  oder:  die  von  Kant  ge- 
geben  Erfahrung^beweise  ftlr  die  Unsterblirh- 
keit  und  fortdauemde  Wiedererinnemng^t- 
kraft  der  Seele,  darch  Nachweisang  einer 
groben  FKlschung  in  ihrer  Unrerflllschthrtt 
wieder  h«rgesteUt;  nebst  einer  IVurdigung 
seiner  ftHheren  Biedenkea  gegea  —  so  vie 
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wincr  upMtom  Vernanftbeweise  fllr  — die  Un- 
Mtf  t  bliclikeit.    Stuttgnrt,  1845,  8«.  (4  sh.) 

11<»3.  Mamlanl  dclla  Ro'rercy  Terenxio, 
C'tunt.  Muriu  FuK<iiio  ovvero  delta  inimorta- 
lil^  dialog.),     rari;^!,  IMft,  8o.  pp.  92. 

Also,  with  U.«  4ub*titatioD  of  "  antni«"  for  "im- 
morUliti  '  Id  th«*  title,  In  hia  Dialoghi  di  tdenta 
prima.  I.  553-838.  Parici.  18M,  9>.  (iT.)  For  A  criti- 
cism of  UamiAnl'a  a  priori  anumenta  for  the  doctrine 
of  immnrtaUlj.  m«  uebrit,  HiMt.  du  doctrine*  phHo$. 
dtnMlUaH*  rontemporaine,  Pari^.  I>i9,  lif,  pp.  liiO- 
164.  (D.)  Dcv^rit  taighlj  praiaea  tbe  atjlc  of  Maml- 
aui'a  Dialoguea,  ihinkinff  taem  not  unwortbj  of  cont- 
pariMD  vlth  thoae  of  Piato. 

i:(U.  [Bucklncfliamy  Kdgarl.  Arfrnniont.i 
f  >r  ininiortality.  {Cfirigtian  Exam,  fur  Mnv, 
lS4«;  XL.  »49-363.)     H. 

11  ■-).  Curtmann,  With.  J.  0.  Dio  KKthdel 
*\'.*  Ijebens,  eiii  VerHiioh.  I.  JenAoits.  Dariii- 
Ht.uit,  1846,  8*.  (Ill  sli.) 

IKo*.  Deryanx,  Antolne.  Reflexions  snr 
l'ui^aiii..«atiun  vo^tale  et  animalc,  la  trniiH- 
fuinintion  des  mati^reN,  rimmortalitfi  de  r&mo, 
etc.  Avec  2  ptancho«.  Vienno,  1K46,  8^.  ])p. 
64. 

1166.  DcwSy  Thomafl.  Letters  on  the  Philo- 
sopbical  KTidencesof  a  Future  Life.  London, 
184«,  12».  pp.  (59. 

Praised  In  Ibe  Britiak  Qiiar.  B«v.  V.  273. 

1167.  Mlf^oty  Timothy,  the  Alth/.  L*boninio, 
rire,  vertu,  immortality,  on.  Si  TAmc  liuuiaiiie 
n'est  pas  immi>rt(Il(',  lu  vertu  n'cst  qu'une 
chimdrp.  ...     Erreux,  1846,  8».  7/r. 

1168.  Parker,  Thotvlore.  A  Sermon  of  Tm- 
niortal  Ijife:  prearlied  ...  Sept,  2<^tl»,  1  4*» 
...  .  Bo*.ton,  1846, 6«.  pp.  32.  //.— 4tli  id., 
i'jid.  1855,  l'>.     B. 

1169.  Robinson,  Phinehan.  Immortality,  a 
Pucm,  in  ten  Cantoi*.  New  York,  1H46,  l'^. 
pp.  411. 

Praiaed  In  tbc  Srm  Knglander  for  Julj,  1M7 ;  V. 

478. 

1170.  8tetnlliiuaer,W.  UnsterMicbkeit  im 
Bnndeeiuef  li;;litKorechten  Welt-  und  Gotter*- 
nnHcbauntiK,  Ijejjrr.ntlet  im  materiellen  Wesen 
der  Ntitur.  . . .    Berlin,  1846, 8».  (IOhIi.)  16^r. 

1171.  UlUioh,I^liHieoht.  Daskilnftif^Leben 
fur  Zweitler.  Onterpredigten  1846.  .. .  Mag- 
deburg, ISHtt,  ^».  pp.  :28. 

1172.  Bonchltt^,  Louis  Firmin  nenr^.  Pe 
la  pereistaiice  <lu  la  personnalitd  apr^s  la 
niort.  [Firut  memoir.]  ( Mlmoirftde  C Acatt . 
Hoy.  des  Sri.  Mnr.  et  PrA.  de  V Institut  de 
France,  SantnU  £trangers^  1847,  4«,  II.  621- 
687.)    H. 

For  tbe  second  and  third  nemoirs,  wbtcb  arc  his- 
torical, see  Not.  MO,  d6(^. 

1173.  Fenerbach,  Ludwig.  Oedanken  tlWr 
TimI  und  UnNterlilichkeit.  Leipzig.  1847,  M. 
pp.  Tii.,  408.  (Bd.  III.  of  bis  SUmmtliche 
Werke.)     If. 

CooUlning  his  "  TolcHredanken, '  1830;  "  Rclm- 
Terae  anf  dea  Tod,'  'Jt.0;  ••SatrriMrh  thcoloffi- 
ache  Dlstiohi'ii,"  1830;  "Der  Bchrirtatcllt r  und  dcr 
VcDM:b,'  IKU:  and  "^Dlf  I'untcrbllrhkcitiirrafe  rom 
Htaodpankl  der  Anthropologic,"  li*iO.  Keucrbach 
denies  tbc  doctrine  of  Imnortalltj. 

1174.  [FranclK,  Adolphel.  Art.  ImmortaliU 
in  tbe  Dietionnaire  des  science* pfulosopliiques, 
III.  223-232,  Paris,  1847,  S*.     If. 

Bern  also  tbe  artlelw  Awt*  and  SpirttMaiUme. 

1175.  lirirtlk,  Jul.  Ulrich.  Die  l/ehre  Ton 
dcr  llnoterbhcbkeit  de^  Menscben  nacli  ibrun 
letzten  Principien  dialektisch  entwickelt. 
(Ficbic's  Zfitschr.  /  Philos.y  1847,  XVII.  38- 
M:  XVIIT.  17-46,  3)2-233.)    //. 

1176.  Lalbl^,  Charles  Onillanme  ^Idouanl. 
Critique  de  la  doctrine  do  Kant  sur  rimmor- 
talittf  de  I'Arae.  Tb^se  ...  .  Strasbourg, 
184H,»».  (Usb.) 

1177.  Pcarsoiiy  Honry  B.    A  Diacouno  on 


the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  delivered  ... 
April  30, 1848.     Boston,  1848,  8«.  pp.  31.    //. 

1178.  Physiology-  (The)  of  Immortality. 
Loudon,  1848,  24».  pp.  74. 

1179.  Strack,  Imm.  Unsterblichkeit  and 
Wiedersebcn.  Id  Briefen  an  einen  um  seine 
Geliebte  trauerndcn  Frennd;  zur  Bcruhignng 
fUr  solcbe,  dio  an  Grilbem  weinen.  Alten- 
burg,  1848,  S*.  pp.  136. 

1180.  Chace,  Geo.  I.  Of  the  Natural  Proof-* 
uf  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  {Biblioth. 
Sacra  for  Feb.  1849;  VI.  48-70.)    U. 

11S1.  Drossback,  Max.  Wie<Iergeburt,  oder : 
Die  LOauug  der  Unstcrblicbkeitsf^agu  aiif 
enipiriscbf  m  Wege  nach  den  bekannten  Natur- 
gesctzen.    Olmtitz,  1849,  8o.  pp.  vii.,  56. 

1182.  Gumposck,  Viktor  Pbilipp.  Die  Seele 
und  ibre  Znkunft.  Untersuchungcn  liber  die 
Unsterblicbkeitslebre.  St.  Oallen,  1849,  S«. 
pp.  174  +.     F. 

1183.  Kernddrfer,  Heinrich  AuguHt,  and 

IBerffk,  Job.  Adam].  Athanasia,  o<Ier  diis 
Jncb  voni  Wie<ler!4ebcn,  Dasein  Qottes,  uud 
Unsterblicbkcit  der  menscblichen  Seele.  Von 
Dr.  II.  KemdiJrfcr  und  Dr.  Hoinichcn  [J.  A. 
Bergk].  >  Aufl.  Qncdliuburg,  1849,  8«.  pp. 
iv.,  130. 

See  Nos.  lir  and  S645. 

1184.  Newman,  Francis  William.  Tbe  Soul, 
its  Sorrows  and  its  Aspirations;  an  KxMay 
towards  tbe  Natural  History  of  tbe  Soul,  as 
tbe  True  Basis  of  Theology.  ...  Pfb  Kd. 
I^jndon,  (1st  ed.,  1849,)  1858,  12o.  pp.  xii.,  162. 
H. 

Cb.  VI..  pp.  1S5-U7,  treats  of  "  Hopes  eoneeming 
Future  Life." 

11S5.  Cassels,  Walter  R.  Eidolon;  or,  Tbe 
Course  of  a  Suul ;  and  other  Poems.  London, 
1830,  sm.  So.  pp.  252. 

1186.  Jones,    Warren    O.,   and   Turner, 

Joseph.  Is  Man  Immortnl?  Ueinirt  nl  it 
Discussion  held  in  ...  Suutb  Gla.xteuluuy, 
Conn..  ...  January  30 and 31, 1850.  ...  Hart- 
ford, 1850,  Vfi.  pp.  72. 
118C«.  Kennedy,  Edward  Shirley.  Thoughts 
on  Being;  suggf»ted  by  Meditiitious  upon  the 
Infinite,  tbe  Immaterial,  and  tbe  Eternal. 
London,  1850,  8«.  pp.  xv.,  301.    B. 

1187.  Seldel,  (TraugottU^berecbt.  Dasl/el>en 
des  GeiMtes  nacb  deni  Iwle  des  KOrpers.     Aus 
ib'r   Natur  des  Geistes    self»st    erwiewfu. 
Dre.sden  L1850?J  8".  pp.  20.     F. 

1188. Fortsetzung.    Teplitz,  [1852,]  8«.  pp. 

30.    F. 

1189.  Welgelt,  Geo.  Die  falsche  und  dio 
wabre  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele,  eriiiutert  in 
sechs  Predigten.     Ilambtirg,  1850,  8«.  jip.  96. 

1190.  Fechner,Gust.  Theodor.  Zvn«i-A vesta 
Oder  dio  Dingo  des  Himmels  und  de.<<  Jenseits. 
Vom  Stand])unkt  der  Naturbetrachtung.  3 
Bde.     Leipzig,  1851,  8«. 

See  Uipx.  Rtpert.,  1832.  XXXVII.  82-85.    H. 

1190*.  GlUxot,  FrauQois  (Pierre  Guillaume). 
MMitations  et  Etudes  morales  ...  .  Paris, 
1851,  8«>.  —  3«  ed.,  ibid.  1853. 

Cootaias  an  casajr  ou  the  Immortality  of  the  soul. 

1191.  Hammond,  JabezD.  On  tbcEvidiMicc, 
indfpoiident  of  Written  Revelation,  of  tbe 
Immortality  of  tbe  Soul.  An  Addres<«  de- 
livered . . .  February  28,  1850.  Albany,  1851, 
8<».  pp.  23.     //. 

1192.  Life  and  Immortality.  {Westminster 
L'n\  Tnr  Oct.  1S51 ;  LVl.  lOS-228*.)     H. 

1193.  Rndolpk,  H.  G.  Von  der  sogenannteii 
L'n^terldicbkeit  der  Seele.  . . .  Breslau,  1851, 
12".  pp.  vi.,  50. 

1194.  Widenmann.  Gust.  Qedankeu  Uber 
dio  Unsterblichkeit  ala  Wiederholnng  des  £r- 
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donlebenn.  [Pri«e  Eawiy.]  WIen,  1851,  12o. 
pp.  xii.,  96. 

llftf).  DodSy  John  Bove«.  Immortality  Trium- 
phant. Tlic  Existence  of  a  God  and  Iluuiun 
Innnortality  philosjophically  considered,  and 
thcTrutli  of  Divine  Kevelatiou  Bubstantiated. 
New  Yolk,  |»52,  1*20.  ,,p.  216. 

1190.  Immortnlity.  {Church  of  Eng.  Quar. 
/eer.  for  .July,  IWi.J 

1197.  Jones,  Charlw  William.  A  Poetical 
EttHiiy  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  ... 
[witfi]  other  Poems.  London,  1W2,  IS",  pp. 
<2. 

1198.  Meyer,  Joseph.  Da*  groww?  C<»nvcrKa- 
tionn-Lexicon  fiir  die  gebildeten  (ftiiude.  Art. 
UmterUichkeit.  (i*  Abth.  XIII.  210-223; 
Hildl>ur»;lmuHen,  185*2,  K)    B. 

1\%).  Hfyblfvua,  Axel.  De  Innnortalitatc 
Animi  Aplioririmi.  Praen.  Axel  NyMans  ,..; 
resp.  A.  <K  O.  Berglund  [et]  V.  A.  K.  J.  Marcks 
von  WUrtimberj;.     Up«ali«,  1852,  8«».  iip.  10. 

1200.  Ritfer,  Ileinr.  Un8tcrblichkeit.  Leii>- 
zig,  ISo2,  ^•'.  pp.  70. 

1201.  Unslerbllciikeit  (Die)  de8  GciHteH 
und  daM  Wiedrruehen.  —  Eine  Fredigt  gehalten 
am  22.  August  In  der  Kirche  zu  Pforta  b«i 
Koson.  . . .    Berlin,  1852,  8«.  pp.  40.     F. 

1202.  Welchard,  C.  Dhh  JonKeitK,  eine  phi- 
Io.«*)phiKcli-pra<ti.'*che  Uetrachtnng  LImt  diw 
LelMii  nach  dum  Tode.  ...  AlMfeld,  1852,  S". 
pp.  vii.,  8^. 

120.1.  Drossbach,  Max.  Die  individncUe 
L'nstrrblirhkeit  voni  nion»uli«tJHch  nietaphy- 
HiM-hcn  Standpuncto  aurt  betrnrliiet.  (Iniiltz, 
iS.'iS,  Ho.  pp.  08. 

1204.  Flchte,Joh.  r.ottlieb.  Ideen  UImt  Ciott 
und  l'll^t('rl>Iio1lkeit,  uIm  Naclitrag  zu  kciik*!! 
'•  J^animtliclu-n  Wei  kon."  {Zdlfdirift  f.  rhil. 
u,  ph »7f).«.  KHtik,  1853,  XX II 1 .  2-^-22  '.)     II. 

1205.  Hesse,  W.  IJriefe  liber  Unsterblichkeit 
und  (!;«•  t  Hiudt  r  uhmtit  Kortdauer.  ...  Leip- 
zig, IH53,  ^^  pp.  viii.,  223. 

1200.  LiU<l\«-ig,  Ik'inr.  Die  I'nsterblidikeit 
<Mler:  l*.in  Blick  anf  die  Verbin«lung  di's  Meii- 
m'hen  niit  der  Erde  und  niit  dcr  Gottheit. 
...  [Poeni8.]  Hannover,  1853,  VoF>.  ]ip.  iii., 
15-2. 

1207.  Kcratry,  AnguHte  Ililarion  de.  De 
TaiiK'  hnniainc  et  de  la  vie  future,  ^.xtrait 
de  la  Kn-ue  cuntemfxyraiiif..  Livrai»on  du  15 
d^enibre.     Paris,  1853,  8".  (2  bli.) 

1208.  Schnlz,  Arn.  Thecxl.  Die  Vnsterblich- 
kcit  des  Mciisihen  im  Liclitodim  Donkens  und 
des  roligiijxt'n  UowusstBeyns.  Mit  Ki.ck^iclit 
anf  den  heutigen  Stand  der  Naturforscbung 
und  auf  antichrirttliche  Htrebungen  de**  Zeii- 
alterK.  2*  ganz  unigearl>eitete  ...  Aufl. 
StralHund.  (1853,)  185S,  feo.  pp.  vi.,  37. 

1209.  SuiiclerliolT,  Mart.  Aug.  Die  IIofTuung 
der  Un.itfrblichkeit  vom  Standjiuncte  der 
Natur  botrachtet  ...  .  Nordl»aui«en,  1853, 
8o.  i)p.  23. 

1210.  Tafel,  Joh.  Friedr.  Tm.  Die  Unsterl^- 
lichkeit  und  Wiedr-rerfnuerung-skrafl  der 
Seele,  erwiencn  auH  S<'lirift.  Veruunft  und 
Erfahrung,  und  be>stiitigt  durrh  Krfahrungit- 
belegi^  an«  drn.^Vhriften  der  griechi^•chen  und 
r<inii>ichenCIa"<?.iker  und  der  ChrlxK-n  aus  den 
folgenden  Jahrliunderten  ...  .  (lU'<«onderer 
Abdnick  au^  der  Worbenrfclu-ift  f«ir  die  Er- 
neucrung  der  Kirche  von  1852  und  1853.)  Til- 
bingen,  IM53,  8«.  pp.  180. 

1211.  [Thayer,  Thomas  Baldwin].  AntixMiomy 
—  Immortality,  {rniixrsalist  {^uar.  fur  Jan, 
1853;  X.1-17.)    If, 

1212.  Vincent,  Geo.  GileK.  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Evidence  to  be  found  in  Uuman  ^atu^e 
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of  a  Future  State.    London,  IMS,  8».  pp.  1'4 

a. 

1213.  [EmcrsonyOeorseU.].    Personal  I<>5 
tity  with  refereucc  to  the  Future  Life.    H'^ii- 
versalist  Quar.  for  Ck:t.  1854;  XI. 407-418.1  H. 

1214.  Simpson,  A.  l*rixe  R«my  on  the  laj- 
materiulity  of  the  Mind  aiid  the  InimortaliTj 
of  the  Soul.  NortkamptoD  (Eng.),  1854,  ^^ 
pp.23. 

1215.  'Warner,  A.  E.  Tier  Vortriige  ZWr 
die  UuMterldichkeitsfrage.  Stettin.  1854,  ''«■ 
pp.  57. 

121 G.  Borelinsy  Joh.  Jnk.  Menniiikao«  Nm- 
turlif  i  ii(w^  turiiAllamletilldetsndligaLifvrt. 
PopulHrfilo!k>n>>kt  FOrnOk.  Stockholm.  185^ 
hfi.  pp.  52. 

1217.  Drossbaehf  Max.  Dss  WeM>n  Urr 
Naturdingc  und  die  NatnrjjeM»t«e  der  im  .- 
viduellcn  Unsterblichkeit.  OlmLtz,  1855,  >'• 
pp.  3i 

1218.  P-jS-v,  PliUnfx  Oder  Rapport  dcr  Sr^rkn 
z\viM*hen  dem  DieJMcit  uud  dent  Jen#eit.  £e- 
leuolitet  dnrch  8.  v.  F.  Berlin,  1855,  S«.  ]>]'■ 
iii.,  75. 

1219.  Milller, Julius.  Unsterblichkei titanic 
und  AuferxtehungtihofTuunic.  i3n  Vurtiajf; 
...    .     Halle,  1855,  K A  pp.  36.     D. 

122).  Rlchtcr,  Friedr.  Vortrft^  Cber  die 
periHiuliche  Kortdauer,  eur  >  emiittelnri^ 
zwiMchen  naturwiHSfUMrhaftlicher  und  the<>- 
logiHcher  \Velt-An»4*hauung.  2^.  niit  vick-n 
p4»pnlairen  Eiliiulciungeu  und  Quellen-AotiA- 
ben  vcrniehrte  Aufl.  liamburg,  (...)  IstS, 
12".  pp.  xii.,  348.     F, 

1221.  Sla^viscKe  PhiliMtophie^vnthalteuddi^ 
(>ruiid/Uge  aller  Natur-  und  Moralwi*«rti- 
(H-haften  nebst  eincm  Anhaug  i.tior  die  Wil- 
leiisfreilieit  unddio  I'lmteiblicKkeit  der  Sftfrlr. 
Prag,  1^55,  b".  pp.  xii.,  504. 

1222.  GttKcbel,  Carl  Frietlr.  Dcr  Mens«ch  nach 
Leilt,  .''eele  und  (.Jei^l  dict«feits  uml  jeu^riiv 
. . .     Uiii/ig.  h<)6,  8*.  pp.  xii.,  lib  -r •     l^- 

1223.  Polak,  M.  S.  Die  l]n«terblichkeit»- 
fi-age,  vermittelfit  ciner  neucn  philo^ophi^cbcn 
Grundlelue,  untl  nach  vurherigvgaiigencr  Wi- 
derlegung  dor  (■rUn«le  aller  materialist i^ben 
S<'huien  beantMortet  ...  .  Mit  eiiiem  Vor- 
>vurt  von  Dr.  Leutbecher.  Amsterdam,  1856, 
6».  pp.  X.,  252. 

1224.  RelnbeclK,  Emil.  Wireimlurnkterblirh! 
UnuniHtobMliflie  I{e\veii<e  f..r  die  Fortdaner de< 
Mentichen  nach  dem  IVwle  uudfUrein  Wieder- 
{lelu-n  der  vonuHgegiUigonen  Uolieu  im  Jcd- 
seits.  ...  2"  Antl.  Leipaeig,  (18560  1^61,  S». 
pp.  iv.,  148. 

1225.  Seldcl,  (Traugott)  Leberecht.    Dan  auf 

nat;.rlii  hem,  nJcht  myatischem  Wege  onicbU'S- 
gene  Jen*<eitii  ...  .  Teplitx,  18M,  8*.  pp.  iv.. 
172. 

1220.  Slnton,  nr  Slnton-SnlnsCf  Jule^L 
La  leligion  naturelle.  3>  M.  l*ari«,  (l»t  ed.. 
1856,)  1  57,  Iv' ».  pp.  xxxi.,  410.    S. 

Part  III.  of  the  work,  pp.  25^-312.  treats  of  immer- 
talttf.  Aa  JSHffU»h  u-aualstieo,  London.  Ife67.  im.  K>. 
/>. 

1227.  Storrs,  George.  Man's  Deatiuy.  I-i- 
niortalitv:  tlKi  Argumeuts  from  Nature  ai'.d 
Scriptur'e,  by  Kev.  T.  M.  Post,  D.D..  of  .^t. 
LoniK,  Mo.,  reviewed  ...  .  New- York,  1856, 
12«>.  pp.  155.     U. 

.Sec  No.  IICI. 

1228.  Brlefe  tibcr  die  Unrterblichkelt  der 
Seele,  mit  eUtem  Anhange  luurkwilntiger 
Tr£nme,  Ahmingen  und  Erscheinnugen  and 
<lem  Nachtgebiete  der  Natnr.  ISrtangen,  1857, 
8».  pp.  v.,  249.    F. 

1220.  Btthcl,  Engl  von.  Ans  den  Alpen. 
UeUiC.ott, deist  und  Uusterblicbkeit.  Niim- 
berg,  1857,  10*.  pp.  IL,  14ft. 
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1229*  Etqnlrosy  (Henri)  Alphonse.  La  vie 
future  au  {loiiit  de vue Hocialiste.  Paris,  1857»8*. 

l.ri).  Fortlage,  Karl.  Uel>er  die  Unsterb- 
liolikvSt8idee  alH  Verbinduni^Kglied  zwlachen 
Si»fculation  uiid  Naturwisjtcnitchaft.  (Fichte't) 
ZfiUchrift  f.  Fhilos.y  1M7,  XXXI.  209-221.) 
H. 

1230*.  Moreaii)  L.    La  de8tin6e  de  I'homme, 

oil  du   mal,  du  l'6preuve,  et  de  la  stabillte 

future.    Paris,  1867,  18">.  pp.  375. 
V£i\.  O^ry  John.    Thoism:  a  Truatlie  on  Ood, 

Pruvideiice,  and  Immortality.     London,  1857, 

8«.  pp.  T.,  406.    B. 

123i.  Brandet,  Friodr.  Wir  werden  lebcn! 
(Jcsprich  iiber  Unat«rblichkeit.  ...  Udttin- 
gou.  1858,  S».  pp.  Ti.,  238. 

1233.  Droasbach,  Max.  Die  Harmonie  der 
ErgebniiMi'  der  Naturfuritcliung  niit  den  For- 
dernngen  des  meniN:hlich(*n  OemlitheH  odcr 
die  perntfniiche  Unsterblicbkeit  al8  Folge  der 
atomifltiacben  VcrfaMiung  der  Natur.  Leip- 
xlg,  1858,  80.  pp.  xxvi.,  3.9.    If. 

1234.  LaTater,  Juh.  Kasp.  ...  Briefc  an  die 
Kainerin  Maria  Kecnlorowna,  (ieniahlin  KaiHer 
Pauls  1.  von  Ruitsland,  Ul>cr  den  Zustand  der 
Seele  nach  dem  To<Ie.  Nach  der  Originnl- 
handMchrifl  berausgegeben  von  dor  kai^. 
Offontl.  Bibliotbek  zu  St.  Petersburg.  St. 
Petersburg,  1858,  4«.  pp.  70.     /'. 

1235.  Mercier,  Lewis  P.  Considerations  ro- 
Ki>ecting  a  Future  State  ...  .  London,  1858, 
12".  pp.  222. 

1236.  Unumstdaaliclie  Rowoise  Mr  die 
Unsterlilichkcit  <ler  nimiscbiicben  Seele,  nie- 
dergelegt  in  den  erbabemttiMi  Ge<laukeii  uud 
Aus-qirilchon  der  her^orragcnd.sten  MeuKcheii 
alter  Zeiten  nnd  Nationen.  Naunibnrg,  1858, 
h».  pp.  111. 

1237.  Stemellnkf .    De  eeuwigbcid  ont- 

huld  of  bet  luven  na  den  dood.  Roflchou^'in- 
gen  over  de  ousterfelijkbeid.  Amsterdam, 
Siemelink,  1858,  S^.  Jl.  3.50. 

1238.  Qeetit-openl>aringcn  aan  bet  storfbed 

van  eon  materialist.  Bevattende  eenc  «lui<lr- 
lijke  verklaring  der  zifltoestaiiden  van  bet 
nieuiicb  v<K>r,  ginlurendo  en  na  liet  oo^ublik 
van  den  doodstrijd ;  beneveus  do  verschillende 
invloedcn  der  geo**teu  van  afge.storvenen  op 
de  handelingen  der  nienschen  ...  .  Amster- 
dam, 1859,  H».  pp.  viii.,  X.,  196. 

1239.  Daiuiron,  (Jean)  Pbilibert.  Souvenirs 
de  vingt  ans  d'enseignenient  k  la  facultd  des 
lettres  de  Paris  on  Di«>co«rs  sur  diverses  mu- 
t  'tf res  de  morale  et  de  tb6odic^o  ...  .  l*ari!(, 
185»,  8».  Pl».  Ixxviil.,  420.     H. 

The  flrst  and  SMood  DUcoura.  pp.  I-lflO,  are  "Dp 
l'cprenvecomnieBrgumeDtdoriiiiiuortxtlit6dc  lAmc," 
and  "B'il  J  almmorUliU  de  I'Aue,  quelle  doit  «tre 
eette  itonortalll^  T" 

1240.  Fry,  Henrietta  J.  fk'boiMi  of  Eternity; 
couii.Hting  of  tbe  Writings  in  Pro^e  and  Verse 
of  tbe  most  distinguished  Divines  and  others, 
Anrient  and  Mo<iorn,  English  and  Foreign. 
London,  185»,  p.  8«.  pp.  200. 

1241.  Gallin, ,  architect.    Consolation  du 

genre  bumain  ut  preuve.<s  de  rimmortalite  do 
r&me.     Lyon,  1H51I,  S«.  pp.  40. 

12t2.  Gcdaebtcm  over  het  eiudelijk  lot  ran 
den  niensch  ...  .  Amsterdam,  lS5tt,  ^*.  pp. 
iv.,  35. 

1243.  Mortlock,  James  J.  Man,  bis  Creation, 
Prenervatlon.  and  Immortality;  or,  Pa«t,  l*re- 
sent,  and  Future.     London,  1859,  l'>.  I>p.  210. 

1244.  [Zaalberg,  J.  C.].  Het  leven  na  den 
iI«XMi,  pbibwophTscb-metaphisische  verhandt^ 
ling  over  den  toestand  van  den  geest  nn  /ijiie 
nficbeiding  van  het  li^nrh'inm,  door  d-ii  m'Ii-'j- 
vcr  van  "  Do  oniterfelijkbeid  van  ueu  mcuscli 


natnurkundig  wijsgeerig  bewezon,"  "Het 
magnetismoa*'  eus.  'a  Gravenbage,  1859,  9fi. 
pp.  KO. 

Comp.  No.  40T. 

1245.  IlofiSy  John  Lockhart.  Man  considered  iu 
relation  to  a  Present  and  Future  State  of 
Being.  . . .    London,  1859,  S«.  pp.  330. 

124C.  Auffe,  Lazare.  Philosophic  de  la  re- 
ligion, ou  Solutions  dos  problemes  de  I'exis- 
tcuce  de  Dicu  et  de  rimmortalite  de  rhomme 
...    .    .Meaux,  1800,  ^*'  pp.  xxviii.,  475. 

1247.  BIrtli-Day  Sonvenir  (The):  a  Book  of 
Thoughts  on  LiU'  and  Immortality,  selected 
from  Eminent  Writers.  Illuminate<l  and 
printed  in  Gold  and  Colours,  from  Designs 
by  Samuel  Stauesby.  London,  1800,  sq.  16". 
12«.  Od. 

124H.  Chnardy  J.  Ode  sacrue  sur  rimmorta- 
lite de  r&ine.    Lyon,  1800,  8o.  pp.  12. 

1249.  [Frencb,  WillL-im  R.].  What  shall  we 
be?  (L'niversalut  Qitar.  for  April,  1800,  and 
Jan.  1801 ;  XVII.  167-170,  and  XVIll.  07-77.) 
H. 

1250.  K<Jrodl,Lmhv.  Die  Fortdauer der  Seele. 
( Virrteljahrschriftf.  d.  SfJtlenUhrt,  1800,  Noh. 
2,3.) 

1251.  Larroqne,  Patrice.  Renovation  re- 
ligieiiso  ...     .     Paris,  lliOO,  8«>.  pp.  374. 

In  Chnps.  III.  and  V..  pp.  95-l'.>7. 14i-IHI,  the  author 
maintain!  the  simplicity,  freedom,  nnd  Immortality 
of  the  sonl,  and  opponca  the  doctrioe  of  eternal 
punUbmenU 

1252.  Nourrlsson,  J.  F.  Ilistoire  et  philo- 
sophie  Etudes  ...    .    Paris,  1800, 18«.  pp.  xv., 

C7(i. 

See  the  efiaays  "  De  I'&me, '  pp.  300-324,  and  '■  r>e 

la  vie  fiitun-,'  pp.  3.i;-:;50. 

12.V>.  Revillc,  Albert.  La  dogmatique  do 
i5tniiis.H  au  chai»itre  ilo  I;i  vii-  fbture.  (youtxtlf. 
Prv.  de  Thiol.,  Strasbourg,  1800,  8«»,  V.  23-64.) 
H. 

Hoe  N'^.  n.r>.  An  FitrlUh  tran»lat1oo  in  J.  R. 
Rrnnrn  ProareAB  of  JifliqioMt  Tkttugkt  iit  the  Prot. 
Church  of  /Vuhc.,  Uu  1.  IHGl,  8".  pp.  {J4-I57.     H. 

1252i>.  Treat,  Joseph.    Ui.m1,  Heligion,  and  Im- 

moriality :  an  Oration,  delivered  at  the  Paine 

Celeltration  in  Cincinnati,   ...   January  29, 

ISCO.  ...    Cincinnati,  O.,  ISOO,  8".  pp.  C3.    H. 

Denies  the  rxistence  of  God.  tbe  Immortalltj  of 

the  soul,  and  all  moral  dUtinctioni. 

1253.  "Wclby,  Horace.  .My>*teries  of  Life, 
Death,  and  Ktiturity:  illustrated  from  tho 
IkMt  and  Liitcst  Autluirities.  London,  1S61, 
[1800],  10«».  pp.  xvi.,  270. 

12:.:>.  Dnmesnll,  AlfrtMl.  LMmmortalit^. 
i'aris,  1801,  U".  pp.  xii.,  390. 

12.5.3^  Oral  tan,  Richard.  Considerations  on 
tlio  Human  .Mind;  its  I^e.sont  State  and  Future 
Destination.     I>mdon,  1801,  8*.  pp.  336. 

125.Te.  Mann,  Horace.  Twelve  Sermons:  de- 
livered at  Antioch  Colley;e.  Boston,  1801, 12». 
pp.  314.     //. 

Sermon  XI.  (pp.  24S-S70)  in  on  ImmortaUtj. 

12.').'R  Schott,  Si;;m.  Sterben  nnd  Unsterb- 
licbkeit.  Kinu  »^ttidie.  Stuttgart,  1801,  &«. 
pp.  115. 

1253«.  Immortality  and  Annihilation.  (JBojt- 
tun  lirr.  fur  iept.  ISOI ;  1.  445-400.)     //. 

125.^.  Immortality  of  tl»e  Soul.    {Dtmvxlk 
Qunr.  y.Vr.  f  .r  .Match.  IW^I :  I.  n.Vl.Tri.)    //. 
E\aniiue<  the  argunieiitior  Hl-ttn,  and  denies  that 
the  dooirln«  can  be  proved  bj  reaaon. 

125.?r.  Na-rllle)  Ernest.  La  vie  Memelle,  sept 
discount  ...  .  Oenive,  also  Paris,  1801,  o». 
pp.  viii..  252. 

See  ITcadR.  lUv.  tw  Oct.  IWI.  p.  &&4. 

125.'^''.  PIcard,  J.B.  R.  La  vie  future  pronv^e 
jmr  IiH  (vnvres  do  la  nature  et  le.noliservationa 
de  la  science  ...    .    Paris,  IbOl,  8«.  pp.  15a 
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SECT.   II.— DOCTRINE   OF   THE   SOUL   AND   TUE    FUTURE   LIFE 
AMONG  NATIONS  AND  SECTS  IfOT  CHRISTIAN, 

jV'ote.  — Most  of  th«  works  under  this  section  are  historical;  but  original  treatises  hj  Oriental,  aadnt 
Greek  and  Roman,  Jewish  and  Mohammedan  authors  are  also  placed  here. 

A.  — COMPREHENSIVE  WORKS. 


12M.  SbaraatAnl,  or  SherlttAni,  1074- 

1153.     Abii-'I-Fath'  Muh'aniinnd  OMch-Sclmh- 

rH>t&ni'«  Religionsparthcien  nnd  Philortopheii- 

Schuleii.  Zum  ersteii  Malu  vuIUtiiiidig  nun diMii 

ftrabiMchen  tlbersctzt  nnd  niit  erktttroiulen  Aii- 

nicrkiiugen  versjehon  von  Dr.  Theodor  liaar- 

briickor.    2  Thcile.    IIrUc,  1850-51,  K«.    J^: 

r'   Tbell.      Die  muh'amuiadanisobeo,  Jiidisofaea, 

chrlKtlichon    und   duollstlschen    BeUgious|wribeien. 

l>p.  X.X.,  299. 

Il'^'^  Then.    Die  Sabior,  die  Phltoaopbcn,  die  alun 
Arator  unrl  die  Inder.    pp.  x.,  464. 

An  vditloa  of  tUia  celebrated  work  In  Ihe  tiriginal 
Arahic  waa  i»ubl.  by  the  "Oriental  Te.\l  8»>clet\"  in 
two  Parti,  LoD'loii,  lWi-*6.  VP.     A. 

1255.  Montalg^ne,  Michel  de«  Eu-sais.  First 
cii.  (ul'  the  tirat  twu  litxiku),  Bourdouux,  1580, 
8«. 

The  last  part  of  Llvrc  IT.  Ch.  xll.  (Tome  HI.  pp. 
':5i-'2!ti  of  Duval'd  t-d.,  Pari*,  1820.  8».  //.)  conUiiu 
curious  matter  conucruiug  anclonl  opiuioD.1  uu  the 
soul. 

1255*.  Galanteg,  Liviufi.   1627.  See  No.  1572. 

1256.  Nesaely  Mart.  Meditationpn  NovitMi* 
niornui  vx  Mrnto  Vctcruiu  Ueutilinm  SHpion- 
tium.     Brcnuii',  1046, 12". 

1257.  Dablaftin  (The),  or  School  of  Manners 

Irolfirr,  Sectsj,  transl.itrd   from  the  Original 
'er.Hluii,   witli    Notes    ami    IlluHtnitioij.s,   by 

David   Shea    ...    and    Anthony    Troyer    ...; 

edited,  with  a  Preliminary  Di«conr}»e,  by  the 

latter.    3   vol.    Paris,    Oriental    Trannlatiwh 

FunO,  184n,  8o.     li..  If. 

Ascribed  bj  some  lo  Muhnan  FanI,  who  Houriahed 
A.D.  1650.  which  la  nt  any  rate  not  Tar  Ironi  the  data 
of  the  work.  Vol.  I.  treats  of  the  Parsla;  Vol.  II.,  of 
the  Hindu*.  TlbeUiai,  Jews,  ChrUtlan*,  and  Mobam- 
mcdani ;  Vol.  III.,  of  the  K:irlikiaha,  Bdnhcuiana. 
Ilahiah*,  "  Phlloaopher«."  nud  Sufl*.  Sre  reviews  by 
C.  Lassen,  lu  hU  ZelUvhrift  f.  d.  Kunde  d.  MorgvnL, 
1814,  V.  47:M87  (U.),  and  by  K.  Spiegel,  Jahrb.  /. 
in»*.  Krit.  for  Aug.  18U,  coll.  'Zi\-'XT.    U. 

1257*.  Claseuy  or  Classen,  Ptiniel.    Thoo- 
logia  (Jeutili.H  ...     .     Maigilchnrgi,  lfi53,  4«». 
AUo  Prnnrof.  16>54,  4"».  end  in  Orooo\  11  Thtt.  Grace. 
Antiq.  VII.  l-l.Ti.    (//.)    The  larger  part  of  the  work 
treat*  of  opinioDi  couceroiug  the  futuic  life. 

1258.  Blouiity   Charles.    Anima  Mundl:  or, 
uii-tf/.  j-4m4fl^"    llistoriral  Narration  of  the  0])inionM  of 

*^  *the  Ancientfl  concerning  Man's  Soul  after  this 

4fn,,%,   iA«     Life:  according  to  Unenlightened  Nature.  ... 

''        Lontlon,  1679,  12».  pj).  10.3.     F. 
1  ^S  .     JZ'  -AIoo  in  bis  Jili$ctU€meout  Work*.  1686,  120.    J7. 

1250.  Pfanner,  T(»bia«.  . . .  Systenia  Tlieolo- 
glai  GentiliH  ]iurioriH,  ([ua  qukm  propo  ad 
verani  Keligiolieni  Oentlles  nccesaenmt,  |M?r 
cuncta  fere  ejus  capltiv,  ex  ipsis  priccii>nd 
illorum  Scriptia  (wtenditur.  Basileie,  lD7tt» 
4«.  PI).  530  4-.     />, 

Cap.  XVII.,  Do  Moilc;  XVIII.,  De  Fine  Mundl; 
XIX.,  Dc  Rc«urrcctlnne  :  XX..  De  Rxtremo  Jodiclo ; 
XXI.,  De  Coelo  ct  Inferno;  XXII.,  sen  Appendix  de 
Salute  Gentiliuni. 

12(;'\  Ldfiler,  Friedr.  Sim.  De  lis,  qui  inter 
(ii'utesin  ^'ttamrcdiilt8i'])erhibentnr.  lJp.siae, 
HM14.  4«.  (5  Bh.) 

.\u  ab.ttrnct  of  this  carious  dissertation  Is  given  by 
P..UIU4  oil  John  xl.  39;  Comm.  IV.  1.  OBS-bU.    E. 

12'  1.  Sclileiissuery   Frietlr.  Wilb.     Di.Hoer- 

t:it:<«  dt'  Cjimcslioiu'  an  et  qtiateuuM  Novissinia 
HiKOiKotrtiov  tlentllibu.M  ftierint  cognita.    Lip- 
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V2L2.  Tolniul,  .John. 
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taining ...  II.  The  IlictorY  of  tb«  SooPs  I>i- 
mortality  among  the  Ileatbens.  ...  Loodoi), 
1704,  «••  pp.  230 +.    H. 

1263.  Morlity  lleori.  De  rusui^  de  la  pnkt 
pour  les  morts  pamii  les  pfkyena.  ITU,  <iK#- 
tnire  eU  VAcad.  Roy.  du  Inter ^  etc-  III.  84-».) 
U. 

1254.  Bocrls,  Joh.  Heinr.,  tht  elder.  Corlnm 
Gentlliiim,  eive  DiitsertJitio  hietorico-philoao- 
phica  de  coelesti  Beatitudine,  qoaiii  dbt  Gen- 
tiles flnxerunt.    Swinfnrti.  itlo,  4*. 

1265.  [L^-resqne    de    Bturig^jry   Jean}. 

Ilistoire  de  la  phlloM>phie  pMjenne,  on  Senti- 
mens  des  phiioeophcK  et  dee  people*  pajen« 
les  plus  c^l^brea  sur  Dieu,  sor  r4me  et  kut  in 
devtitrs  de  Phonime.  2  torn.  La  Hare,  1734. 
120.    H. 

"Uvn  fort  Int^reasaat."  — HM/br.  Cliap.  XI. 
treats  of  retribution  in  the  futnre  lifr ;  Ch.  XIIL- 
XV.,  Tome  I.  pp.  26S-350,  of  tbe  apiritnaUtT.  tB.aar- 
tallty.  and  orligin  of  the  aoal.  A  new  e4.,  Tnfwvrcd. 
was  published  at  Paris  in  1746  and  IT64,  t  vol.  !:•. 
under  the  aathor's  name,  wltb  tbe  title  "TMelegk 
payeune,'  etc 

1266.  Tdrner,  Fabian.  De  Sensn  Imraorta- 
IkAtls  inter  Gentes.  [Befv.  Joh.  Schednn.] 
Up«ial.  1724,60.  (24  sh.) 

1267.  Zobel,  Nic.  Ernst.  Cacozelia  Gentiam 
in  trudendis  Doctrinis  do  Generis  hmnaai 
Mcntisque  humanae  Origine  et  Reenrrectioue 
Mortuorum.    Llptnin,  17i7,  6*.  jip^  113. 

1268.  F^nel,  Joan  Baptiste  Paschal.    Premier 

Mvuioire  sur  ce  que  les  aocieua  payens  out 

peus^  de  la  resurrection.    1744.    {Mimoirff 

de  CAcad.  des  /n*cr.,  etc.  1753,  4»,  XIX-  Sll- 

326.)    H. 

A  GtrmoH  translation,  in  M.  Hlsemana'e  Megaxin 
d.  PhiUM. ,  1 1.  661 ,  ff. 

1269.  Vrmxk%f  Adam  'Wllh.  Kritiache  Ge- 
Bchlchtc  der  Lehre  von  der  UnitterMichkeit 
dor  Soelen  in  AbKlcht  der  Zelten  Tor  Chriiitl 
Geburt,  als  eine  Einleltuug  xu  der  t:berM*tzten 
Schrift  Sherlocks  von  der  Cnsterblichkeit  der 
Seelen.     Liibeck,  1747,  8*.  pp.  328. 

See  llerricb.  Sfftog;  p.  62. 

1270.  Leasing,  Gotthold  Ephndm.    WIe  die 

Alten  den  Tod  gebildct :  eine  UnterKUcLung. 

Berlin,  17W,  4».  pp.  i^\  8«.    A. 

Also  In  his  SamtmOick*  Schri/tm,  Lachmaaa's  ed., 
VIII.  X10-26S.    B. 

1271.  Faber,  Joh.  Melchior.  Oratio  de  Ani- 
monim  Inimortalit&te  Ktbnlcia  propria.  Co- 
burgi,  1770,  4».  pp.  12. 

127*2.  Harles,  Gottlieb  ^LaL  Theophilu-*) 
Christoph.  De  Opiniono  \etenim  de  Annmi 
hiOusque  post  Mortem  Fatis.  —  Dc  Animi-i 
Plomm  ad  Coelestent  Mnaicani  rodenntilHis. 
(In  hia  Opusctila,  etc.  Ualac,  1778,  ^.  pp.  1:2^ 
170.)    F. 

1273.  MelnerSf  Christoph.  BetrachtnnfLrn 
liber  den  Tod  nnd  Trostsrlinde  der  Alten 
wider  die  Schrecken  desaelben.  (In  hi»  1>r* 
mitcJiU  ScJm/len,  II.  106-264,  Leipc.  1776,  S*. ) 
F. 

1274.  Tolgt,  C.  T.  Unde  Populi,  a  Jttdnidl 
Religioue  alieni,  Scientiam  Return  Diviiuirunu 
{mprimis  Opiulonem  de  Inunortalitate  Auioii 
arripuorint!    Lipsi«e,  1778»  6*.  Zgr, 
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1229*  EtqulroSy  (Henri)  Alphonse.  La  vie 
fiituro  au  point  devuosocialiste.  Paris,  1857»8*. 

l-TiO.  Fortlafife,  Karl.  Uebvr  dio  Uniiterb- 
liolilcoitiiidee  ain  VerbindungMiclict)  zwiiichen 
SptKrnlatiunoud  NaturwisKVOHchaft.  (Ficbte's 
Zfittchrift  /.  Fhilos.,  1W7,  XXXI.  209-221.) 
//. 

123()*.  Moreany  L.    La  deKtin^  de  I'homme. 

on  (III   nial,  du  I'^preuve,  et  de   la  stabilite 

future.     Paria,  1867, 18«.  pp.  376. 
12n.  O^r,  John.    Theism:  a  Treatise  on  Ood, 

Providence,  and  Immortality.     London,  1857, 

8«.  pp.  v.,  406.    B. 

123J.  Brandes,  Friodr.  Wir  werden  lebcn! 
Ge^prKcii  ulx'r  UnU«rblichkeit.  ...  UOttin- 
gcn.  1858,  K«.  pp.  Ti.,  238. 

1233.  Drossbach,  Max.  Die  Ilarmonie  der 
Ergebniiwe  der  NutnrforMcliuiiK  ntit  den  For- 
derungen  den  mcnschlichen  (ieniUtheM  cnlor 
die  pendnliche  Unstterblichkeit  als  Folge  der 
ntomistischen  VerfaHSung  der  Natur.  Leip- 
xlg,  1858,  80.  DP-  xxvi.,  3f9.    H. 

1234.  La-rater,  Joh.  Ka^ip.  . . .  Briefo  an  die 
KaiKerin  Marin  Feodorowna,  Oeniahlin  Kaiser 
Pauls  1.  von  Riusland,  Uber  den  Zustand  der 
Seele  nach  dem  To<le.  Nach  der  Originul- 
Iiandschrift  herausgegelien  von  dor  kais. 
dffentl.  Bibliothck  zn  St.  Petersburg.  St. 
Petersburg,  1858,  4«.  pp.  70.     F. 

12S6.  Mercier,  Lewis  P.  Considerations  ro- 
speeting  a  Future  State  ...  .  London,  1858, 
120.  pp.  223. 

1236.  Unnmttttssllclie  Doweise  fiir  die 
Unsterblichkeit  der  niaiiKchlich(M)  Seele,  nie- 
dergelegt  in  den  erlial)en>«tt:n  Cjedaukeii  und 
Aus-<prilchcn  dor  her\'orragendHten  Mcimcheii 
aller  Zeiten  nnd  Natiunen.  Kuuniburg,  1858, 
8o.  pp.  111. 

1237.  Slemellnl^ .    De  eeuwiglicld  ont- 

huld  of  het  leven  na  den  dood.  llcMchouwin- 
geu  over  de  onsterfelijkheid.  AniHterdam, 
Suttulink,  1858,  8o.  Jl.  3.50. 

1238.  Gecst-openliarlnKen  aan  liet  sterfbed 

van  een  materialist.  Hevattende  eene  dui(I(>- 
lijke  verklaring  der  zieltoestanden  van  het 
mensch  voor,  K^nrendo  en  na  het  o<>}r«'nblik 
van  den  doodstrijd;  beneveusdc  verschillcndo 
invloe<lon  der  geosteu  van  af^cntorvencn  op 
de  handelingen  der  niensohen  ...  .  Amster- 
dam, 1859,  ^.  pp.  viii.,  x.,  19C. 

1239.  Daiulron,  (Jean)  Philibcrt.  Souvenirs 
de  vingt  atis  d'enseignenient  k  la  faculte  des 
lettres  de  Paris  on  Disconn*  sur  dlverses  nm- 
t  ieres  do  morale  et  do  th6odic6e  ...  .  Parim, 
1859.  80.  pp.  Ixxviii..  426.     H. 

The  flrst  and  aecond  DUcourt,  pp.  1-100,  are  "  Do 
I'vpreavecomme  argumeot  de  riniiuortaUt^do  I'ime/' 
and  "Sil  J  aimmoruliti  de  I'Anie,  quelle  doit  dtre 
cette  inimortalll^  T" 

1240.  Frjr,  Henrietta  J.  Kchoea  of  Eternity : 
couHiMtiug  of  the  Writings  in  Prose  and  Verse 
of  the  most  distinguished  Divines  and  others. 
Ancient  and  .Modern,  Kngilsh  and  Foreign. 
London.  1859,  p.  8o.  pp.  200. 

1241.  Oalliii, ,  architfct.    Consolation  du 

genre  bumain  et  preuves  de  rimmortalite  do 
rime.     Lyon,  1H59,  8o.  pp.  40. 

121*2.  Gcdaolitcn  over  het  eindelijk  lot  van 
den  mensch  ...  .  Amsterdam,  1859,  ^o.  pp. 
iv.,  35. 

1243.  Mortloclc,  James  J.  Man,  bis  Creation, 
Preservation,  and  Immortality;  or.  Past,  Pre- 
sent, and  Future.     Loudon,  1859,  l'2o.  pp.  210. 

1241.  [Zaalbcrg,  J.  C.].  Ilet  leven  na  den 
dooti,  philosophiscli-metaphisische  verhande- 
ling  over  den  toestand  van  den  geest  na  xljiio 
afficheiding  van  het  H;:chiinm,  door  d-n  m'Ii-' j- 
Tor  vao  **I>e  oaaterfeliJkbvUl  van  ueu  meuscli 


natunrkundig  wijsgeerlg  bewexen,"  "Het 
magnethimus''  eiut.  'a  Qravenhage,  1859,  8*. 
pp.  80. 

Comp.  No.  40T. 

1245.  RofiSy  John  Lockhart.  Man  considered  iu 
relation  to  a  Present  and  Future  State  of 
Being.  . . .    London,  1859,  So.  pp.  330. 

1246.  Aufi^e,  Laaare.  Philosophie  do  la  re- 
ligion, ou  Solutions  des  problemes  de  I'exis- 
teuce  de  Dieu  et  de  rimniortulite  de  I'homme 
...    .    Mcaux,  IMM),  >>•.  pp.  xxviii.,  475. 

1247.  Blrtb-Day  Souvenir  (The);  a  Book  of 
ThouglitM  on  LiU'  and  Immortality,  selected 
from  Eminent  Writers.  Illuminated  and 
printed  in  Gold  and  CoUnirtt,  fVom  Designs 
bv  Samuel  Stauesby.    London,  1860,  sq.  l€o. 

1248.  Chnard,  J.  Ode  sacree  sur  rimmorta- 
lite de  Tame.    Lyon,  1800,  8*.  pp.  12. 

1249.  [Freneh,  William  R.].  What  shall  we 
be?  (Univtrsalist  Quar.  for  April.  1860,  and 
Jan.  1861 ;  XVII.  167-170,  and  XVIII.  67-77.) 
H. 

1250.  K<Srodl,Ludw.  Die  Fort daner  der  Seele. 
(  VirrUljaltrsdtri/t/.  d.  Sfdenlehrt,  1860,  Nos. 
2,3.) 

12.51.  Larroqne,  Patrice.  Renovation  re- 
ligieusc  ...     .     I'arix,  l';<»0,  8o.  pp.  374. 

In  Chape.  III.  aud  V..  pp.  Vh-lTl,  144-I>*1.  the  aatbor 
maJnUins  the  ^inlpllritJ^,  rrccdom,  nnd  tmmortalitjr 
of  the  tonl,  and  upp<Mca  the  doetriae  of  etcninl 
punUhment. 

1252.  NourrlMon,  J.  F.  Ilistoire  et  philo- 
sophie Etudes...    .    Paris,  1860,180.  pp.  XV., 

a7i». 

Bee  the  eiisayii  "  De  Iftme, '  pp.  3KM24,  aod  "  De 
la  \ie  future,'   pp.  3.1>-;:50. 

125*>.  Revlllc,  .Mbei-t.  La  dogmatique  de 
ritnitts.-t  au  chapitre  do  la  vl.-  future.  (Noui^llr. 
Brr.  lie  ThirA.,  Strasbourg,  1860,  8o,  V.  23-64.) 
H. 

See  N't.  11^.  An  HuirlUb  transUtioo  in  J.  R. 
Bcani'ii  Progrc*4  v/  JidiqioMs  nought  in  the  Prot. 
Chnrrh  of  Frano-,  lx»u  I.  XhCA,  &>,  pp.  S)I-1S7.     H. 

125'2i>.  Treat,  Joseph.    God,  RcHgiuu,  and  Im- 
mortality:  au  Oration,  <lellvcred  at  the  Paine 
Celebration  in  Cincinnati,    ...  January  29, 
ISO).  ...    Cincinnati,  O.,  1S60,  8'.  pp.  C3.    //. 
Denies  the  exiiitenee  of  God,  the  Immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  all  moral  dblioctioof. 

1253.  "Wclby,  Horace.  Mysteries  of  Life, 
Death,  iiud  Futurity:  illustrated  from  thu 
lioAt  and  Ljite-'t  Authorities.  London,  1861, 
[1860 J,  IGo.  pp.  xvi.,  270. 

12r>:>.  Dnmesnil,  Alfred.  LMmmortalit^. 
Paris,  1861,  Ih".  pp.  xii.,  306. 

1253^  Or att  an,  Richard.  Considemtions  on 
tlie  Human  Mind ;  its  Ih'esent  State  and  Future 
Destination.    London,  1861,  S*.  pp.  336. 

125.>.  Mann,  Horace.  T\relve  Sermons:  de- 
livered at  Antioch  College.  Boston,  1861, 12o. 
pp.  314.     H. 

Sennon  XI.  (pp.  S4S-Z70)  in  on  Immorulitj-. 

1253d.  Scbott,  Sigm.  8terb«>n  nnd  Unsterb- 
lichkeit. Eine  t^tudie.  8tuttgart,  1861,  K 
]»p.  115. 

12530.  Immortality- and  Annihilation.  (Bosf 
Urn  lUr.  for  J.ept.  1S61 ;  I.  445-460.)    JI. 

1263^.  Immortaiif  V  of  the  Foul.    (DrnvtUr 
Qunr.  y.Vr.  f..r  .March,  1861 :  1. 115-13:J.)     //. 
Exniiiluc4  the  arcumenta  of  Pl.ito.  aud  denies  that 
the  doctrine  can  be  proved  bj-  rea«on. 

125.'^K.  Na-rtUcy  Ernest.  La  vie  6terncllc,  sept 
disconrs  ...  .  Ocnfive,  also  Paris,  1861,  8o. 
pp.  viil..  252. 

See  ITcefHft.  Etw.  Ibr  Oct.  1881,  p.  &&4. 

12or»'.  PtcaTd,3.I^.^.  \AN\ft\vL\\vt'fc\.xwc;*<fe^ 
p!\r  U'l*  wuvtisft  Oi«i\akTva\>xT^<sV\^v\wix^^NNwo» 
d«  \a  ttcWttC©  ...    .   \J w\»,  V*\,^* .  v^.^5i^ 
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di.«o«  profane  <1«?  TOccidonO  ...  (Extrait  de 
la  Itd'Uf  aixUtoUtfji'iuey  Xlll«  auuec;  I'ftrisJ, 
!«;>«,  h*.  pp.  *.i4.  /' 
129>».  Peydeau»  Krnest.  IIi«toiredc«»  tiMpros 
fiiJK'bn'H  I'l  lU-s  >cpultui ci*  tU'H  pi'Uples  Hncieiis. 
Livr;iii«*»iis  1-JJ.     iMri?.,  lS.>iM»4>,  4". 

To  Ik-  roru|>let«Nl  io  i^  lirraisou-i.  iDmtiDg  t  TOi.  of 
fM,  aud  ouu  vol.  of  plittci  ^about  iX>). 

12y'.».  Liiken,  Heinr.  Die  TmdUionen  dci« 
M('H!«»hciip'scljlechtf»  ikUt  <Hc  rr>tJTt*ubi»ruug 
rJoltcs  tintor  dio  lleideii.  MdUfitor,  1M6,  8«>. 
pp.  xii..4K4. 

tk-e  /^i>z.  Reptrt.,  1«J6,  LIT.  250-252, 

1300.  Dttllluffer,  Juh.JiH.  I^n.  IIe!di>nthain 
mi<l  Judcuthuni.  Vorliulle  zur  (Jcscbichte 
dfs  Oiristeuthums.  RcgenBburg,  1857,  8«.  pp. 
xxiv.,  ss.^    //. 

ISiNJ*.  Bunsen,  Christian  Carl  Jcwiaa.  Gott 
in  diT  tJesihichte  odor  dcr  Foithchrltt  dcs 
(iliuilxnH  im  cinur  oittlicliu  Wdtorduuug.  ... 
3  Thfil.'.    Loii)zig,  IWT-SH,  ^"-    //• 

13^)1.  Itivres  (Left)  oacreM  do  toiites  left  reli- 
gioiu,  ouuf  la  Bible,  traUuita  ou  ruvuH  t;t  cur- 


rig^  par  MM.'Panthier  et  O.  BrnnH.  PiiW?^ 
iwr  M.  I'abW  Mign^'.  Timie  I«»,  ct»mi>rct)jui: 
L«*  C/iou- A'tiTj/ ou  1<*  IiTr«  par  exc«11eoce:  1m 
7>«'-('AoM.  t)u  le»quatre  liTreA  nioralei*  de  Coik 
fuiiiH  vt  de  M-ii  ditfciples:  lett  i>/iir  df  Jfcrii'Ni, 
pri'muT  legitilateur  de  riuUe:  le  Kortiu  •!•• 
Mahuniot.  3  Toniell*,  cuiupreDjUitilc^Utri'* 
Hacre8  dei  JudieuN,  lo«  livrcn  rrligieux  dn 
b«)nddlii!4teji,  len  li\TCt4  rcligteax  de«  Phtms 
IcM  livroH  religieux  dtM  Cljinoi«  ft  U-«  litrrJ 
ri'li^eux  de.-*  diverges  piMipIos.  2  loin.  l*s»ris 
IWH,  I.U  .::o  N-.  pp.  7t'4.  iWO. 

T».c  cooteou  I'f  Twnic  I.  were  pub),  by  O.  Ptitbl<T 

In  l-lO  nlth  Um  title.  "  Let  Urn*  mnexH  d*  I  OnML.' 

ate.    B. 

130U.  Ra^vllnsou,  George.  Thf>  Contn<t9 
uf  Cbii!>tiauity  M-ith  ll«'atbrn  and  JcmUb  :»>ik 
tc-Diij:  or  Nine  Scrmciii«  prcacbcd  before  th« 
VniviTNity  of  Oxford  ...  .  LonduD,  19fl« 
8».  pi».  xiv.,  "275.     //. 

Strm.  il.  (tp.  il-^t.  with  note*,  pp.  20S-90.  tm'.t 
fif  the  ('b.-i'«'i;io  dtK-trine  <r  '.t.o  fntnre  life  a«  i~>  B' 
ptirc'l  villi  the  rbi^r  liratlien  t1^w«.  Tbe  atittor 
utaliiiBiit*  (pp.  :'12-19)  that  Ari«toUc  bdicttd  la  the 
iumoi  taliljr  oT  the  suuL 


B.  — UNCIVILIZED  NATIONS. 


1.  In  General. 

1302.  Schmld,    Job.   AVilb.     Immortalitatis 

Aniuioruni  D««ctrina  biKtorico  (!t  dognmtire 
Kpictuta.  l>iti.sortutio  I.,  II.  Jenae,  liiO,  4". 
pp.  74. 

The   history  of    the    doctrine   amonf    barbanmi 

natiuus. 

130.'J.  MciiierSf  Christoph.  Uebi-r  die  M**!- 
nuii;;t>n  ioIut  und  uiimltivirtcr  Viilker,  UIht 
dio  Nutiir  di-r  nic-nM^blicbrn  BtMdcn,  tmd  Tiber 
Fortdauir  n:u-b  deni  Todc.  (In  tbo  GiUtin- 
nisicUrs  hirt.  May,,  17H7,  II.  742-759:  also  in 
i'liifrg*'"'*  (ir»ch.  d.  Glaubent  an  Vnsterbl.^  \\. 

211-2:12.)   /: 

1304.  Knapp,  rjrorg  Cbriotian.  Sttpor  CauHiM 
it  FuutiliUH  Oiiiniunis  de  Inunortalitnto  Ani- 
uiornni  ...  apud  Nationi'M  Ijarbara*  atquo  a 
Ciiltti  Vcri  Did  alit'ua.«.  lialis  Saxouuin,  i71K)» 
4<».  pp.  24. 

•Vlso  ill  his  Scripta  tar.  Arg,,  24  cd.,  I.  77-114.     JI. 

130.5.  Sylvan,  Pbrlptopb.  Do  Origino  Opinir>- 
nin  do  IninMirtiilitate  Animi  npud  l»onto8  in- 
cnltir^.  [/iV.-v*.  Job.  Ilenr.  JuUu.h.]  Lundtv, 
IHOtt,  4".  r2sb.) 

13(».'>.  Priciiard,  James  Cowb**.  Ilci»carchw 
into  tbo  Pb»i>Hl  llistorv  «>f  ^Mankind.  3«l 
>:d.  f)  v.l.  "l,..ud..n.  (Ist'od.  1S13;  2d  cd.,  2 
vol.,  •[^'2t\)  1W7-47.  y".    H. 

rontain*  con^lilcraMe  information  nrspectliiK  the 
irlifcton*  of  l>irlwroiis  iiatlonM.  inrtl'nlailT  In  VoU. 
1.  and  V.  Si"?  iil«>  \.U  Natuntl  m.^torn  »/  MtM,  4th 
ed..  i  vol.  Loud.  vlS4.'.  43.  4»,)  1855,  >^.    //. 

2.  AfVica  and  Oceania. 

1306.  Oldendorp,  riirislian  Ooorg  Andreas. 
...  (io.«<(  liiilito  drr  Mission  dor  <'vangoli»obcn 
BrUder  iiuf  dou  raraibi.-kbon  Inxtdn  8.Tboina!«, 
S.  Croix  und  S.  Jan.  ...  2  Tbcile.  Barby, 
1777,  S*».    If. 

On  tbt>  rcliKioD  of  thr  necroe*.  ice  I.  Sl'^tll.  A 
lar^c  part  of  thin  arctu  nt  i*  traTi«.;ati*d  \*\  I'rkhard. 
Rci.  into  the.  Phy».  IlUt.  0/  Mmkind,  I.  I'J'i-ill.  Sd  cd. 

1307.  Elll«,  William.  PoIvno^ian  Uoriearcbod 
during  a  ]U'!*idonoe  of  nourly  oi;;bt  Yonrx  in 
tlic  ^^«)^ioty  aud  i^mdwicb  Iiilandii.  A  now 
£d.,  enlarged  and  improved.  4  vol.  Londou, 
(l,*t  ed.,  IVitt,)  1S.V9,  IGp. 

Od  tbc  opinions  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders  concern, 
log  death  and  a  fUtare  atatc,  see  Ch.  XV'. 

130^.  L61in,  Edtiard  Wilh.  Mittbeilungen 
Ubcr  die  Religion  der  Polynewler  oder  dor 
TjipnlUnder.  (Illgen's  Zeititchrift  f.  d.  hitt. 
ThcoL,  1842,  XII.  iv.  166-172.)    H. 
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130f».  Cross,  E.  B.  On  tbc  Karens.  (Journal 
of  thr  A  mrr.  Orient.  .SfxniVry,  1^54,  IV.  '>»- 
3ir).^     ff. 

Pp.  yM-316  coBtain  an  IntemttlBi;  •rcoiiat  of  the 
noii(>o>  tif  the  K^trL-OM  ickpcctiag  tiM  muI  and  tbe 
futuie  life. 

1309.  8hortlamd,  Edward.  TraditioTKi  and 
Hnpor*tition(i  of  tbe  New  ZcnUndrm;  with 
IlUi<tration«  cf  tbeir  Mannern  and  Cu^toou. 
Limdon,  1854,  K-".  pp.  xii..  3Ci>.    jyj,,  it 

For  the  notions  of  tbc  New  Zcalandcrs  enacrmisf 
the  ftitiiro  lifV,  »cc  Cbapt«-r«  IV.  and  VII. 

1310.  Williams,  Thouian,  attd   Calvert, 

James.  Fiji  and  tbu  F^jiaua.  ...  K<!it«J  by 
(It-orge  Stringer  Koi»e.  (London.  l8<^,i  N<-w 
York,  1«59,  M.  pp.  x.,  Ml.    M 

Ch.  VII.  of  Part  I.,  pp.  1»-1»  m  tbe  ReHfim:  of 

the  Fijiani,  contain*  woch  curiooa  ntaticr  cwttxn- 

Ing  tbvir  notluna  of  th«  future  life 

1310*.  Casalis,   Engj^ne.    I^^    Baimotitnn  on 

Vingt-troia  itnitooM  dv  eC'jour  et  d*ol»-ervatt"n9 
an  Kud  de  FAfriquc  ...    .    ParU.  1859, K  pp. 
xvi.,  371.    //. 
j  Sm  particalarl.r  pp.  SST-X^  — An  KttftiA  true- 

lation.  L<)udo:i,  1>?61. 

1311.  Tamer,  Ge«>rgo.  Nineteen  Yr«r<  ia 
Polynostia:  Missionary  Life,  TinvrH,  aod  Re- 
Foafrbes*  In   the    Itilandi)   of   the   Pacifio.  ... 

London,  IRtJl  [IHffOI,  ^•.  pp.  xii.,  MS.     BA. 
See  Chapters  XXIII.  and  XXIV..  pp.  Vt!7-24X  «• 
"Death  aud  Burial,  "  -A  Future  State  — leliflua." 
•to. 

3.  Aborigines  of  Americft. 

1312.  Lalltau,  Pierre  Frano>t«.  Mteors  dot 
winvagoi  anu'riqtiaiuM  coiupanfea  aiix  mcenrf 
des  premiers  tenii>8.  Oiivrage  eurichi  ds 
flguroA  ...    .    2  torn.    Pariii,  1724,  4*,  iV  4 

tom.  12«.    H. 

131.1.  Charle-rotXy  Merre  Fran^oM  Xavier 
tie.  Journal  d'un  voyage  fiiit  |Mir  unlre  da 
Roi  dans  FAm^riquo  aepteutrionale:  adrwrf 
k  Madiime  la  Dnrhewe  de  Lesdisni^refl.  ... 
PariM,  1744,  40.  (Forming  Tome  III.  of  bis 
Hist,  de  la  Kour.  France.)  pp.  xix.,  xiv.,  IM. 
U. 

On  the  traditions  and  tbc  reUci«n  of  the  nrsM 
of  Cmada.  tee  f.et(ic  XXIV.  (XXTIt.  ta  tbe  Itniibh 
tran-il.!.  pp.  S43-3SB.  —  An  Atoli.ih  txaaalatien.  L«»- 
den.  neS,  HO. 

1314.  Cr aus,  David.    ...    Historie  txm  OHlo- 

land  ...    .    2*Anfl.  2 Tbeile (paged  ctmtlott- 

,     onsly).    Barby,  (1765,)  IHO,  S*.  pp.  1133  -f. 
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1315.  CranVy David.  F«.rtset2nng  ...  .  Barby, 
17T0.  So.  i)|i.  :m  +.    //. 

Oil  tl)c  icli(;ion  ao<l  Bupcrstitioii  of  tlie  Oreculand- 
«r(i,  «cc  R.  HI.  Absclu  V.  pp.  25»-2;7,  nnd  Fortsetnmg, 
Pl>.  3^1 -Sit. 

1316.  The    nistory    of  Groeiiland    ...    . 

Translated...    .    2  vol.  Ltmdon,  1767,  8».   //. 

131f>.  Jarvis,  Samuel  Farmar.  A  Discourse 
on  tlio  Keligion  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North 
America.  Delivered  In-foro  the  New-York 
HiMturical  Society,  December  20,  1819.  ... 
New-York,  1820,  8»,  PIK  111.    B. 

Al^  in  the  (MUctioas  <^  (A«  A.  T.  HlH,  Soc  for 
1821.  III.  Xm-XA.     H. 

1317.  Saliagan>  Bernardino  de,  d.  a.d.  1590. 
HiHturia  universal  de  las  costw  do  Nucva  Es- 
pafla.  (In  Lord  KingMborough's  AniiquilUs 
of  Mfxicfi,  Vol.  VII.,  aud  VI.  ^5-493,  Loud. 

1830-31,  fol.)    BA. 

Oil  the  Mexieao  noilosii  about  faturc  revards  and 
punUltmeota,  aee  Appoud.  (o  Lib.  III.  (Vol.  VII. 
pp.  1I6-I18;.  Conceruing  thi«  work,  the  iiin^t  ini- 
partaiit  source  or  iorurmatlon  on  the  rrll((iou  of  tho 
AcKTC*.  «««  Prescolfi  fouqw**/  of  Mrdco,  I.  >G-«J. 
An  editloa  was  publ.  at  Mexico  iu  1829,  lu  S  \ol.  ^. 

l31S.  ScHooIcraft)  Henry  Uowe.  Infoima- 
tiou  rf«|»cctiug  tho  Uintory,  ConditicMi  atid 
Pruspcctd  of  the  Indian  Tribe*  of  tho  United  ! 
State:*:  collected  and  prepared  under  tho  Di- 
rection of  the  nureAU  of  Indian  AlTairs,  per 
Act  of  Congreaa  of  March  3d,  1847  ...  .  II- 
ItHtrateii  by  S.  Eoatmau  ...  .  Puhli^ihed  by 
Authority  of  Congress.  6  pt.  Philadelphia, 
lii51-«0,'larRe  4».     H. 

Vol.  VI.  has  alw  the  tltlt:  —  '« Archives  of  Aborl- 
ginal  Rtiowledge,"  etc.  On  the  religion  ofthc  Iodlan<, 
m^  pnrtlcularlr  Part  L  pp.  3S,  39:  II.  (;8;  III.  60.  61  ; 
IV,  M.  70.  63&^M  :  V.  401-411  ;  VI.  M7.  ct  seqq. ;  •«• 
alao  III.  >ai^9l,  IV.  4«IM97.  and  V.  41S-441. 

1319.  M tiller,  Job.  Georg.  Geschichte  der 
amerikaniijchen  Urreligionen.  Basel,  1855 
[18MJ,  8».  pp.  vlil.,  707.    B. 

4.  Aborigines  of  India. 

1330.  Macpliertoiiy  Samuel  Cliarters  (or 
ChartreH?).  An  Account  of  tho  Religious 
Opinions  and  Observanctis  of  tho  Khonds  of 
Goomsur  and  Boad.  (Journal  of  Vie  Roy.  As. 
Soe.  of  G.  B.,  etc.  1848,  VII.  172-199.)    //. 

132I1*. An  Account  of  the  Ueligion  of  the 

Khonds  iu  Oriiisa.  {Ibid.  1852,  XIII. 216-274.) 

H. 

Carinti*  and  Interesting. 

1.T21.  Hodgson,  Brian  Houghton.  [Ilalf- 
tttle:  —  J  On  llie  Aborigines  of  India.  ... 
[Title:  —  ]  E-Hsay  the  First;  on  the  Kocch, 
Ik'xU')  aud  Dhimil  Tril>08,  in  Three  Parta.  ... 
C«l(  ntta,  IH47,  S".  pp.  200. 

CuutainIng  much  curious  matter  relating  to  tbeir 
reliKi'W'  Numi:rous  rssaya  by  Mr.  Hodgson  on  lh« 
aborifinsl  tr|t>«M  nf  India  will  bo  fonnd  in  ihe/ovmol 
nf  th4  Riyml  AtiaHc  Soeittg of  BmguL 

1322.  Cald^vellyK.  A  Comparative  Grammar 
of  the  Dravidian  or  South-Indian  Family  of 
Liingnages.  ...  London,  1856,  8*.  pp.  vUi., 
62S.    //. 

See  Append.,  pp.  519-528,  on  the  ancient  religion 
of  the  Draridians.  and  for  further  illustrations,  tlM 
aothar't  work  on  "Th«  Sktit%Ar$  ^  ZVntMMJ^f." 

132:i.  [Scadder,  David  C.].  The  Aborigines 
of  Imiia.  (Jiihliolh.  Sacra  for  Oct.  18iO; 
XVII.  709-755.)    n. 

For  tk«  siagalar  notlona  of  the  Khonda,  ac«  p.  745. 

5.  Andent  (Jftrmani  and  ScandinaTianB. 

132>.  86larlil4(dli»llthcent.r  SceNo.3273. 

1324.  BartUollnns,  Thomas,  the  founder. 
Anti<|uitate.s  Dnuirft;.  de  Cansis  contemptie  a 
Danis,  adhuc  GentilibaB,  Mortis,  Libri  tres. 
llnfuire,  1089,  4*. 

m^,  KajTBlary  Joh.  G«or(.    Aatiqvitatcf 


Boh'Ctae    Septentrionnles    et    Celticae    ...    . 
Ilaiinoverau,  1720,  mu.  M.  p|>,  xxx.,  690.     H. 

Hw  iMriiculaiiy  pi>.  lli-lt^i. 

1325.  Kolil,  Joh.  Pet.  Theologia*  Gentilia 
Cinilninv  ]>urioriH  .^ptvimcu  I.^cu  Diuscrtatio 
...  qua  ...  prolmtur, Cinibrosadhuc  OcntiUs 
Doc:riiifo  Iminortalitatis  Aiiinia;  ct  Hesurrec^ 
tionis  l.'orjxirum  non  fuisso  expertes.  Kll. 
1723,  4".  pp.  52. 

l-'or  iilijs  a  •<Ttof  supnicmcnl  to  Pfanncr's  JSIyvfrma 
Tkeol.  GcRt.puri.rU.    Coup.  Xu.  1.69. 

1320.  LagerbrliiCf(foniieily  Brings),  Svcti. 
De  Iniiuortalitatu  Menti.s  (i<l  Doctriiiani  liy- 
porboreorum.  [/t'ejtp.Nils.lIollstrOm.]  Lundo;, 
1748,  S». 

13'27.  Scbutzc,  Gottfried.  Der  LehrbeprilT 
der  alten  tcui^chcn  und  nordisclien  Vuri:(  r 
von  dem  Zustaiide  der  Soelen  nsich  deui  T«'!e 
(iberh.au])t,  und  von  dem  Ilinimel  uiid  <ler 
Ilolle  insbe.sondero.    Leiiizig,  17C0,  ^°-  Pl».  •oO. 

132S.  GruiKUvig,  Nik.  Fred,  is-verin.  Nor- 
dens  Mythojogi  tiler  Sindbilled-i?prog  histo- 
risk-poetisk  u<lvikletogoplyst  ...  .  Andc-a 
omarbnidede  I'dgJive.  KiGbenhavu,  (1808,) 
18C2,  «•>.  pp.  xxiv.,  035  +.     //. 

^K*  Foreign  i^uar.  JUv.  XVI.  437-444. 

1328*.  Mijnter,  Frietlr.,  Bp.  Die  Tolipion  des 
Nortlens,  vor  den  ZeitenOditis.  (Stiiudliu  und 
Tz-Thirnor's  .^lrc7/tp  /.  Kirchenfftsch.,  1810, 
in.  ii.  251-.303,)     D. 

1329.  Monr,  Fmuz  Joseph.  Geschichte  des 
Ileidciithunis  im  uordlicheii  F.uropsu  ...  2 
Theile.  LiupKig  und  Darmstadt,  1822~2S,  i". 
A.,  B. 

Tbcll  I.  Die  Bcliglonen  der  flnnUehon.  alawiscbcn 
nnd  skDD'1ln.-ivi.<4clica  Vulker.   . . . 

Thc-il  II.  Die  RcHgioDeu  der  aQdlieben  teutschen 
nnd  der  ocltlscbeu  Volkcr.   . . . 

Pulill<ihc<l  as  a  supplement  to  Creuzcr's  Sj/mbciUt^ 
forming  Vols.  V.  aud  VI.  of  the  w<>rk. 

1330.  Maf^nusen  {Jrel.  Magniiiitoil,  Lat. 
Magnnjut),  Finn.  Kddulu?ren  og  dons 
Otirindelae  oiler  ntljagtig  Fremstilling  af  do 
gamle  Nordboers  Digtninger  og  Meninger  om 
Vcrdens,  Gudornes,  Aandernes  og  Meiineske- 
nes  Tilbiivelse,  Natur  og  .^.vbne  ...  .  Lt 
Prisskrift  ...  .  4  Bd.  Kjobenhavn,  1824- 
26,  «••    A.,ff. 

On  this  important  work,  see  Fortign  i^ar  Rev, 
IT.  'lO-vn.  and  the  articles  bj  G-  I*.  Dcppiuif  iu  tho 
JoKTiial  df.a  SavanM.  18.M,  nn.  Ojs-Oil,  and  18-4>,  pp. 
47-57.  —  The  whole  of  Bd.  iV.  treats  of  tho  8candl> 
navian  opinions  concvming  the  soul  and  the  futui^ 
life. 

1331.  Priscro  veterum  Borealium  Mytho- 

logia?  Lexicon  .. .    .     Ilaunla*,  1S28,  4«>.    A. 

Alto  appended  to  his  ed.  of  Sasmnnda  Edda,  Part 
III.  pp.  '-iTS-UOe.  (//.)  For  nu  iutcn-itiiig  account 
of  the  Scandiuarian  iujtholo?,r,  fouiidtNl  on  tlii*  ex- 
haustive work,  aee  Fbreign  (^ar.  Rlv.  IV.  10:i-ia9. 

1332.  [Gliickscllg,  Anton  Thormondl.  Al- 
kuna.  Nordischo  und  uord-slawiAcho  Mytho- 
logie.  Ton  D.  G.  Th.  Lcgis.  ...  Leipzig, 
1831,  80.  pp.  xxviil.,  239.    A. 

1333.  Grtium,  Jacob  (LndwIgCarl).  Deutsche 
Mythologie.  2*  Ausg.  2  Bde.  Gtittingen, 
(1835,)  1844,8*. pp. li.,  1246.  ^.— 3»Atiflg.,1864. 

On  the  hell  and  paradiso  of  the  Teutonio  oij-tho* 
logy,  iM*e  Cap.  XXV.  pp.  TGO-795;  ««  alv>  Cap.  XXVI. 
and  XXVII.,  pp.  T(»-815.  "  Seclcn, '  and  "  Tod." 

1334.  Hammer Iclk,  Martin  Joh.  Om  Rag- 
narok.<4mythcn  og  dens  Betydning  I  den  old- 
nonliske  Religion.    KJttbenbavn,  1836,  8«. 

"A  clever  work."— Moctwatf. 

1335.  PIgott,  Grenville.    A  Manual  of  Scan*, 
dinavian  Mythology  containing  a  Popular  Ac- 
count of  the  two  Etldaa  and  of  tho  Religion 
of  Odin  ...    .    London,  1830, 8".  pp.  xliv.,  370. 
H. 

1330.  Mailer,  With.  Gcschichto  und  system 
der  altdetitschen  religion.  Gttttingen,  1844, 
9fi.  pp.  xiv.,  424.    D. 

On  the  underworld  tad  tkt  state  of  aoula  after 
Aeatli,  M«  pp.  S8M14. 
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1337.  Keyierf    C.Tivc.)    Rud.    NordrnmiKicnes 

llrli^iuti-fKrfutninf;  i  Hcdendoninu'n,    Cbris- 

tiunia,  1»47,  8''.  pp.  177. 
133S.  -, —  Tl»o  RoUjrion  of  the  Nortlimoii  ...    , 

Tra:i.«*lHte(l  l»y  IJiurlfiv  Peniiock.    New  York, 

is -4. 1>.  pp.  340.     A.\  li. 

133H.  Mallet,  Panl  IliMiri.  Northorii  Anti- 
qiiiticH...  .  Trniisljited  ...  byBifhop  Porcy. 
Now  Kdition,  i«'VJ.He<l  tliiouRhout,  nnc!  con- 
uhlcniMy  fiilnr^tnl:  with  ft  Trnnslntion  of  tho 
lVo?*<!  Kdda  from  theOritdnnlOhl  Nonw*  Text; 
and  Notf»  Critical  and  Kxplanatory,  by  J.  A. 
llhu-kwfll,  Esq.  To  which  i»  added.  An  Ab- 
Btract  of  the  KyrbvRgja  Saga,  by  Sir  Walter 
.<rott.  lx>ndon,  1H47,  sm.  8».  pp.  (4),  678.  //. 
(llolin'f*  .Antiq.  Libr.) 

Pp.  4G4-OC7  conUiD  a  "  Crltlcml  ExamlDation  of  the 
Lcadiug  I>oclrlnc«  of  Iha  Soandlnnrian  Sy-lcm  of 
Mjtholagv,"  l»y  »he  Editor,  whiih  de!"erArs  particular 
aitontion!  Tbe  original  work  of  Mallet  wai  publ.  at 
('•-■pintiafen  in  1755-66.  with  tho  title,  "  IntrodacUon 
h  1  fiihtoiro  dc  DannemarCr"  etc 

1340.  Thorpe,  Benjamin.  Northern  Mytho- 
l«)p;y,  conijiri>«in}r  the  Principal  I'opulur  Tradi- 
tions an«l  Superstitions  of  Scandinavia,  North 
Ciermunv,  and  tlio  Netherlands.  ...  3  %'ol. 
Lond..n.'lHjl-52, 12«>.    //. 

1341.  Hovr  Itt,  William,  and  Mrfl.  Mary  (Bo- 
tliam).  The  Literature  and  Romance  of 
Northern  Europe  ...  .  2  vol.  London,  1H52, 
12^.    //. 

See  particularly  Cb.  IV. 

134*2.  Da»ent,(ieorge  Webbe.  The  Norsemen 
in  Icehmd.  {Orford  Ensays  fttr  1S58,  8«.  pp. 
105-214.)    H. 

On  the  Scandinavian  hell,  etc.  aee  pp.  192-199. 

1342*.  Mannbardt,  Wilh.  Oermanischc 
Mvthen  ...     .    Bciliu,  1858,  8«^.  pp.  xxi.,  760. 

6.  Ancient  Gknls  and  Britons.   (Bmidism.) 

1343.  [Ulartin,  Jacqucn].  La  religion  des 
(janloiH...    .    2  torn.    Paris,  1727, 4«.    A. 

1344.  Hartlieb,  Joh.  Friedr.  ...  De  DrvidiH 
Occidontalivni  l*opvb»rvm  Philosophis  ...  . 
[Prfts.  .Toll.  Geo.  Frick.]  Vlmae,  1731,  4«.  pp. 
64  -  ,  v.uth  a  plat'.     II. 

Denies  that  the  Druid*  believed  in  traosmlgration. 

1346.  Bernard,  David.  Do  Stata  Mortuoruni 
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ex  Mento  vetenim  Druidnm.    [Progr.] 
Biae,  1732,  4<'.  (1  sh.) 

134ty.  Borlase,  William.  Ob«erv»tioEu  on  tli» 
Antitjuitie«  ...  of  the  County  of  Cornwall.  ... 
Oxford,  1754,  fol.pp.  xvi.,  414.     H. 

"  Of  the  lumortalUy  and  Trantraifration  ef  tli^ 
Siiul.  and  how  far  adopted  bj  tbe  Dmldit,"  mx  ri- 
94-100. 

134i>.  Cliinlacde  la  BastldeduClaiu, 

Pierre.  Di.scours  Bur  la  nuttire  et  le<  d-nmn^ 
do  la  religion  ganloii<c*  ...  .  Pari*,  176^  12*- 
pp.  xxxjx.,  131  -f.    BA. 

1347.  "WlUlama,  Edward.  Poem».  Lyric  arnl 
Pastoral  ...    .    2  vol.  Ijtuulon,  liUl,  i*>' 

In  the  antes  to  these  poem:*  Mr.  liriUkaiu.<(  (otkrr- 
«l»o  named  lolo  Morganvc)  glvt-a  an  rxiK»iti^B  of 
the  Druldic  IhcoloRj.  llr.  Na«b.  lio'^'-eTcr,  deaDUBCts 
this  ns  utterly  untrustworthy.    Bee  below. 

1348.  Davlei,  Edward.  C<'Uic  Be*Mircli« 
...  .  London,  1804,  large  S».  pp.  x-r  Ixxii;.. 
561.    H. 

1349. Tlie   Mythology    and    Rites  of  the 

British  Druidfl  ...  .  London,  1809,  large  K 
pp.  xvi.,  642,  6  (Index  to  Celtic  UeiMarche^^ 
U. 

1360.  Plctetr  Adolphe.  Livmyst^rede^Bardn 

de  rile  de  Bretagnc,  on  la  doctrine  d<w  BarutT 

Oalloi8  du  moyen  k^  Bur  Dieu,  la  vie  future  et 

la  transmigration  tle«  Ames.    Geneve,  1^58,  •?•• 

Plctct  haj  iK-cn  cntlrel/  Biiale4.  aceordlrff  x*  Mr. 

Nash  (tee  below),  by  relyloc  on  Dr.  Kdward  WUliaatf- 

1351.  (Alger,  William  RounBevillo).  Celtic, 
or  Druidical,  Doctrine  of  a  Future  L:f  - 
{Chriit.  Exam,  for  Jan.  1857;  LXII.«S-W.>  H. 

1352.  Nasli,  D.  W.  Talietdn;  or.  The  Bard* 
and  DruidH  of  Britain.  A  Tramtlatioa  of  tbf 
Rcmaina  of  the  Earliei^t  Welsh  Bards,  and  au 
Examination  of   the    Bartiic    ld[ysterie«.  ... 

London,  1S58,  8".  pp.  xii..  341.     H. 

Sir.  Na.sh  explode;*  the  notion  that  the  tide«t  Wchh 
poems  arc  UxW  of  Druidical  doctrines.  "Arbite  r.js- 
tcries,"  and  pagun  mythology,  charciag  Dmrij^.  ia 
pnrtirQiar.  with  Uie  gromtcstnalitniB  slat  loos  in  hu 
CJile  Bc*canckeM.  He  doabta  the  belief  o(  the  Dr-Ub 
in  the  doctrine  of  trmnnnigration.    Bee  pp.  U4-I^ 

Further,  one  may  conault  on  the  rdisloo  of  tic 
Aocirot  Gauls,  tbe  cusay*  of  J.  B.  P.  Ft'nrl.  ia  tfe*; 
Jf.'iH.  d»  I'AcQd.  Xof.  rf««  /H4rr.  cT  MttUm-Littrrt 
XXiV.  345-38^,  and  of  Nic.  Pr^rrt,  ibM.  pp.  &9-4$l 
(//.);  on  the  Drui'li*.  the  memoir  of  C.  Y.  Dt^ke., 
ibid.  XIX.  4«»~f!»l  «//.),  and  the  e^uy  of  VAyt.  Ltd- 
wich  in  tbe  Arckaealogf^  of  the  Sec.  of  AstkiBanet 
of  London,  VII.  308-22.    B. 


C  — ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS,  PERSIANS,  HINDUS  (BRAHMANISM  AKD  BUBDHISMX 

CHINESE. 


1.  Oomprehensive  WorkB. 

1353.  'Windlscltnianu,  Carl  Joseph  Hlero- 
nymu."*.  Die  Philowiphie  im  Fortgang  der 
Weltgeschichte.  I"Thcil.  l«'-4«  Abtheilung. 
Die  (irundlagen  der  Philononhiu  im  Morgcu- 
lande.    B<»nii,  1827-)M,  8«.  6i|  th. 

Al>th.  I.  lelates  to  China;  II.-iV.  to  India. 

1363».  Krttgcr,  J.C.  Abrisseinervergloichen- 
den  DarHtellung  dor  Indisch-Persitvh-  uud 
Chinesischeu  ReligioufiHyAteme,  mit  stetcr 
Rlicksichtsnahmo  anf  die  sptttereit  Rcliglons- 
fornien  und  den  I'ntprung  religi()iier  Idecu. 
. . .    EiKleben,  1842,  8».  pp.  xvi.,  359.    F. 

8e«  particularlr  on  the  nature,  origin  and  dcatlny 
of  the  »oul,  pp.  r3»-149.  188-'.S0. 

1363<>.  R^mnsat,  Jean  Pierre  Abel.  M^langet* 

IKwthnmes  d'histolre  ct  de  littCrature    ori- 

entales  ...     .     PariH,  IH-IS,  9-.  pp.  iv.,  409.   //. 

Contain*  artfeles  on  Buddhltmi,  the  rellglotu  aecta 

of  tUc  Hindus.  Chinese  phlloaophy,  etc. 

2.  Ancient  Egyptians. 


der  Agypter  narh  dem  hieroglyphiachen  Pa- 
pyrus in  Turin  mlt  einem  Vorworte  zura  er- 
Bten  Male  herau»gegebeu  ...  .  Leiineig.  1842. 
4o.  pp.  24,  aud  H9plrtt4fs. '  IT. 

For  an  account  of  the  *'  Book  of  the  Dead."  ner  5. 

Birch's  Egyptian  HieroglifphM,  appeiidcd  to  Sir  J.  6. 

Wilkinson's  Eggptiant  im  C*«>  Tim*  v/  HU  Ittmrwi; 

Lend.  1K57.  8*.  pp.  270-276.     J7. 

1355.  Seyflkrtb,  GusUv.  TheoIc^isckeSchrif* 
ten  der  alten  Acgypter  nach  dem  Tnriuer  Pa- 
pyms  xnm  erst  en  Male  nebersetzt.  . . .  GeChA, 
1856,  8«».  pp.  viii.,  120.    H, 

1356.  *Sal  an  Slnalm  sire  Liber  Metempsy- 
chcwis  Veterum  Aegyptionun.  fi  diubns  I'a- 
pyris  fnnebribns  hieratiefs  Signis  exarati^ 
nunc  primnm  edidit  Latine  vertit  NotaM  vlje- 
cit  UenricuB  Brugsch.  ...  Berolini,  ISdl. 4*. 
pp.  iv..  42,  and  onepiaU.    BA. 

Noticed  by  O.  Beyflfanh  in  the  Ldpm.  Matru,  1=^ 
XXXYU.  ».  who  sajs.  "DicMr  PapynsWt  kdMS- 
wega  ein  Inltium  Libri  HeteaiiimMm.  aoadata  das 
Bueh  dee  Lobgc«angrs  aa  die  TerklArMa.  die  in  dw 


Reich  der  Seligea  hinQbergekontnien ;  vie  Jtde  KcUa 
dcs  Ton  Hm.  B.  miasrerstandenea  Testas  khrt" 


1854.  LepsluK,  (Karl)  Rich.  Das  Todtenbuch  I  1357.  GaUarer,  Joli.  Chriitoplu 
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ti«>  do  Mi'tcmpsychosi  ImmortalitAtid  Animo- 

1  vm  Sviubidu  Ae;;>ptio  ud  Ilcrodoti  L.  II.  c. 
122  «tlJ:i.  17H7.  (thinnunt.  Snc  Reg.  Scient. 
G'Utinjfnsis,  1789,  4o,  IX.  iil.  4.'J-r/2.)    H. 

13.>S.  Hammer-Purgstally  Jo!u>]>li,  Baron 
'Ton*  Die  Lelire  vou  der  L'uterwelt  dor  Ao- 
fcyptcr,  uiid  dea  Mystericn  dcr  Ihih,  erkliirt 
ixxxA  MuiDieiigemiildca  dejn  k.  k.  Antiken-Kubi- 
iiets.  (FundffruUn  dct  Orxtntt^  V.  273-308, 
Wicn,  1S1«,  fol.)     n. 

1358*.  Zacharltt,  Cnri  Salomon.  Bo  Aegyi>- 
tioniin  Judicio  Holenni  in  Defunctos.  [Progr.j 
Ilvidelburgiic,  iSlU,  4o. 

i:ioO.  Pettlgrei^,  Thoma«  Joseph.  A  His- 
t«try  of  K»;yptiau  Muniiuif.H,  iiud  lui  Account 
of  the  Worship  and  Embalming;  of  th<«  t^ocred 
Aniniah  by  the  EgyptianK;  with  Ilcutarkii  on 
the  Func-ral  Ceremonies  of  Diflerrnt  Nations 
...  .  Loudon,  iSlHf  4".  pp.  xxi.,  264,  and  14 
platrif.    BA. 

1350».  RoMcIIInl,  Ippolito.  I  Monnmenti 
deU'E^ii to  e  lU'ila  Nubia  ...  .  I'arto  prima 
Monumeuti  storici    Tomo  I.-TV.  [Tom.  III.  in 

2  pt.]  p  Parte  secunda  Monnmenti  civil i 
Tomo  l.-IIL  8  Parte  terr.a  Monnmenti  del 
cnlto.  8  torn,  in  9  pt.  Pisa,  183!M4,  H",  and 
38<)  plates,  in  6  vol.  fol.     A.,  H. 

Oq  th«  RfTptian  ductrlne  of  tbe  fature  lltt,  tee 
M«mumenti  Cirili,  Ttin.  III.  Cap.  VII.,  partioularlj 
p|>.  ,Wi-.>ai.  4»)-4«2,  47J-50.'. 

1360.  Champolllon-Flgfcae,  Jean  Jac- 
qupH.  fc^yp**^  Hucieime  ...  .  INirix,  18S9, 
b^.  pp.  6<X>,  au-i  9-2  plates.  (One  of  tlie  vols. 
of  L' I'nirrrx.)     H. 

On  I  he  Ecj-plian  ootion*  of  tbe  fiituro  lir«,  aee  pp. 
123-131. 

1301.  'Wilkinson,  .S¥r  John  Gardner.  A 
.S^>cond  Series  of  tlie  Mannerrt  and  Customs 
of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  including  tlieir  Re- 
ligion, Agriculture,  itc 2  vol.,  and  a 

vol.  of  Pl.iteu.     London,  1S41,  8«.     H. 

Chap.  XVI..  Vol.  11.  pp.  3>«I-4>3,  treats  of  Funeral 
R:l>'^  and  OfTfrinfca  to  the  Dead.    Pp.  440-451  relate 
to  TranvmlfratloD.  the  laimortalltj  of  Hie  Koul.aud' 
Future  JudfmeuL     See  also  Vol.  L  pp.  316.^J). 

1361*.  R5tli,  Kduard  (Max.).  Die  iigyptische 
und  di«^  zoroiLitriHche  Olaubemtlehro  r\h  die 
alte.Hteu  (.juellen  un^erer  spekulativen  Ideen. 
...  Mannheim,  ItMM,  8«.  pp.  x.,  401  (text^ 
291  (notes).    B. 

AUo  with  the  title :  —  "  Oeachichte  anierer  abend- 
lindlachen  Philosophic.  ...  1«^  Band.  ...  '  K.I. 
II..  "  Ooschlcbte  der  cricchiiwhtMi  Pliilosophie,"  waj 
published  to  IMM.  On  the  Kgjrpti&n  doctrine  cuii- 
ccrDli)i(  the  soul  aud  its  destiny,  sec  pp.  176-183  and 
the  notes;  on  the  Zoruastriau,  pp.  4'J9-t96. 

1362.  Kenrick,  John.     Ancient  Egypt  under 

the    Pharaohs.  ...    2  vol.   London,  is50,  8». 

.fl.  — AlHo  New  York,  18o'2,  12».     //. 

On  the  Frrptian  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  aee  Vol. 
I.  pp.  3W6-4lb.  and  424-4V7.  Anier.  cd. 

136r>.  Oaburn,  William.  The  .Monumental 
Iliitory  of  Egypt  ...  .  2  vol.  London,  IS54, 
8-.     D. 

See  Vol.  I.  pp.  43(M3S. 

1363.  Uhlemann,  Max.  Dan  TtKltengericht 
bei  den  alten  Aegyptern.  Eino  IlabilitntioiiM- 
Rede...    .    Berlin,  1854,8<».  pp.  16,  a^ttip/a/f*. 

IZ'M.  Banaen,  Chriiitian  Carl  Josiai).  Egyi>t'H 
Place  in  Univfrual  JliKtory.  ...  Vol.  I.-IV. 
L»mdon,  IKlJMM,  R».     H. 

In  Vol.  IV.  pp.  638-C&S.  the  aathor  treat*  of  •'  The 
Inotitutea  of  BeUctnn  [in  Egypt] :  Auimul  Worship 
and  Ifetempsjcboslfl.  — The  Belief  In  Pcrooual  Rc- 
•ponsiMlity  and  Inimortalitr.  as  expressed  in  the 
•  BoA  of  the  Dead.*  — The  ^etempi>Tcbo«is  tn  thu 
Rgj-ptlan  Novel."  —The  English  tranVlntloii  of  Kun- 
am'a  work  on  Esypt  coatain^  tnipuruitt  nd'Htloni  to 
the  German  ortcinal,  pablbhed  at  Ilaniburf  in  6 
vol.,  1H45-57,  »».    B. 

1365.  [Alger,  William  Rounwville].  The 
Egyptian  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life.  ( rnivtrml- 
i^iiuar.  for  April,  1856;  XUI.  130-147.}  U. 


13«.,>.  Hardwick,  Charlcix.  Christ  and  other 
MasjterM,  rtc.     Part  IV.  1S59.     .See  No.  I'JliT. 

1365*>.  8 harpe,  Samuel.  Thellistory  of  Kicypt 
from  the  Ettrliest  Times  till  the  Conque."«t  by 
the  Arabs  A.D.  040.  ...  The  4th  Ed.  2  vol. 
London.  1S59,  Ko.     H, 

On  the  future  life,  aee  Ch.  I.  i  37;  II.  32;  V.  'J», 
43{  and  XI.  O. 

3.  Ancient  Persians  and  Modern  Farsis. 

1366.  Avcsta.  Zend-Avesta,  ouvrage  d«»  Zo- 
roaKtre  ...  traduit  en  Fran<;aiti  hut  I'orit^inal 
Zend,  avec  dc8  remarqucs :  k  acconiiMtgnu  do 
pluniiturfl  trait£*H  propres  k  eclaircir  les  ma- 
ti^rci  qui  en  t»ont  I'objet.  Par  M.  Anquetil  du 
Perron.  2  tt»m.  (Tome  I.  in  2  pt.)  Parid, 
1771, 40.     1). 

This  trantlation  cannot  be  safely  relied  on. 

1367.  Zend-Avesta,   Zoroa«tem   lebondiges 

Wort  ...  .  Nach  dem  Franzddischen  de« 
Jlerrn  Anquetil  du  Perron  von  Johann  Frie- 
derich  Kleuker.  ...  3  Theile.  [Theil  I.,  2» 
Ausg.j    Riga,  (1770,)  1780,  77,  77,  A*.    H. 

1308.  Klenker,  Joh.  Friedr.  Anhang 
ztim Zend-Avesta. ...  [Containinga trans- 
lation of  the  dlMsertations  of  Anqtietil  du 
Perron,  and  of  Foucher's  treat :.ho  un  tho 
Religion  of  tlie  Periiians,  with  original 
essiiyii.]  2  Bde.  in  5  Theileu.  Leipzig 
und  Riga,  1781-«3,  4o.    U. 

1309.  Zend-Avesta  imKleinen — dasiiit 

Ormtizd's  Lichtgesetz  ...  d;irgir8tellt  in 
einem  wenentlicheTt  .\nszu;;«  au»  den 
Zendbiichern  ...  neb:«t  ganz  netien  .\l>- 
handlungen  und  vollMtlindigen  ErlUute- 
rungcn  ...  in  drey  Theilen  von  Jo!ianu 
Frieilrich  Kleuker.  Riga,  1789,  S^.  pp. 
60, 190  +.    D. 

1370.  Vcndidad  SJide.    Die  heiligen  Schrif- 

ten  Zoroaater'rt  Ya^na,  Vi8pere<l  nnd  Vendidad. 
Nach  den  lithograph! rten  An.'<gaben  von  I'aris 
und  Bombay  mit  Inde.x  und  GloMsar  heniuxge- 
gcluMi  von  Dr.  Hermann  Brockhauit.  Leipzig, 
1850,  largo  H».  pp.  x  I  v.,  416. 

The  Pari*  edition  n-ferred  to  In  the  title  wai  edited 
by  K.  Dumouf,  and  publ.  iu  k.:>-43,  fol.    A. 

1371.  Zendaventa  or   tho  Religiou.<«  Books 

of  tbe  Zoroantrianrt  edited  and  translated  with 
a  Dictionary,  (Grammar  Ac.  by  N.  L.  Wester- 
gaard  ...  .  Vol.  1.  The  Zend  Texts.  4  pi. 
CoiM'idiagen,  lK.Vi-^,  4".  pp.  26,  480. 

With  a  valuable  preface. 

1372.  Avesita  die  heiligen    Sohrifien    der 

Parsen.  —  Auh  dem(irnndtexte  iiUTitctzt,  mit 
Bteter  RUcksicht  auf  die  Tradition  V(m  Dr. 
Friedrich  Spiegel.  I«»  Band:  Der  Vcndidad. 
Mit  Kwci  Abbildungen.  ||  11"  Band.  Vii*- 
pered  und  Ya^ na.  Mit  vier  Tafeln  Abbildun> 
gen.    2  Bde.     Leipzig,  1862-^9,  S«.     //. 

With  valaable  IniruducUous  and  Kxcursus.  Spie- 
gel has  al«o  publ.  an  edition  of  tho  orlicinal  text, 
with  the  HuivArvsh  or  Pchtevi  version,  2  Bde.  L«ip- 
sig,  1831-68,  80,  uut  jet  coojpluto. 

1373.  Die  fUnf  0&th&«  o<lor  Sammlungen 

von  Liodcm  nnd  Spnichen  Zarathustra's,  !«ei- 
ner  Jiinger  und  Niuhfolger.  HerauHgegebcn, 
UberHctzt  nnd  crkliirt  von  Priviitdix-ent  Dr. 
Mt.  Haug.  ...  2  Abth.  Leipzig,  1  K,'>A-<»,  S •. 
pp.  xvi.,  248;  xvi.,  259.  (Abhandlungrn  f.  d. 
Kunde  il.  Mori/tnL,  etc.  Bd.  I.  Nr.  3,  anti  Bd. 
II.  Nr.  2.) 

1374.  Burnouf,  Engine.  Commentaire 
Kur  le  Vacua  lun  d«'s  livros  religieu.x  deu 
Parses  ouvrage  conteuaiit  le  texte  Zend 
explique  ^mnr  la  premiere  foiH  ...  et  la 
version  aanscrito  in^lite  tie  Nf*rioHengh 
...  .  Tome  I,  Pari!",  1833  [-36],  4».  pp. 
cliii.,  592,  cxcvj.     BA. 

1375. £tude«  sur  Im  laugne  ct  snr  lei 
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1337.  K.«y««r,  (Jac.)  Rnd.  Nordimcndenes 
Rrli};it)n«ft»rfjitning  i  llrdendonifnen.  Chri»- 
tiiiiiia,  IM7,  8<».  pp.  177. 

1338.  -, —  Tlic  Rfli(;ion  of  tlie  Nortlimon  ...  . 
Trun«late<l  I>y  BhicIiiv  Penuock.  New  York, 
1S54,  l'>».  pp.  340.     A.\B. 

1330.  Mallet,  rnul  Henri.  Northern  Anti- 
quiti««»...  .  Tiansljiled  ...  by  Bishop  Percy. 
Now  KtUtion,  n*vi.si>d  throughout,  and  con- 
fiideniMy  t>tilnrf2:ed:  witlt  a  Traiishition  of  the 
Proso  I-kldii  from  thoOriginalOhl  Nonw  Text; 
and  Note*  Critical  and  Explanatory,  by  J.  A. 
Ularkwfll,  Knq.  To  which  is  added,  An  Ab- 
ut ract  of  the  Kyrbvfcfcja  Saga,  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  L<»ndon,  1H47,  Bm.  »•.  pp.  (4),  578.  H. 
(Uohu'if  Antiq.  Libr.) 

Pp.  464-J07  roDUia  a  "  Critical  Examination  of  the 
Lending  Doctrines  of  tlie  Scandinavian  SjMrat  of 
3iIjtholo.iy."  hy  the  Editor,  which  de«»rTc«  particular 
attention.  The  original  work  of  Ifallet  wai  pabi.  at 
Coprnhagen  in  1755-56.  with  tho  title,  "  Introdoction 
h  I  hittoire  de  Dannemarc,"  etc. 

1340.  Thorpe,  Benjamin.  Northern  Mytbo- 
lojjy,  conipri!<inf(  tho  l*rincipal  Popular  Tradi- 
tions and  Huperstitions  of  Scandinavia,  North 
Oonnanv,  and  tiic  Netherlands.  ...  3  toI. 
l^.ndon,'lHjl-52,12».    //. 

1:M1.  Howitt,  William,  ami  Mrs.  Mary  (Bo- 
tliam).  Tlie  Literature  and  Romance  of 
Northern  Europe  ....  2  vol.  London,  185*2, 
1>.    //. 

Sm  partlcularlj  Ch.  IT. 

1342.  Da»ent,  George  Wohbo.  The  Norsemen 
in  Iceland.  {Oxford  Eatayi  for  1858,  S*.  pp. 
llio-214.)    H. 

On  the  Scandinavian  hell,  etc.  eee  pp.  192-199. 

1342>.  Mannhardt,  Willi.  Ocrmanische 
My  then  ...  .  Berlin,  1858,  8».  pp.  xxi.,  760. 
A. 

6.  Ancient  GanlB  and  Britons.    (Drnidism.) 

1343.  rMartln,  Jacques].  La  religion  des 
Uauloitt  ...    .    2toni.    Paris,  1727, 4*.    A. 

1344.  Hart lleb,  Joh.  Friedr.  ...  Be  Drvidis 
Occidentalivm  Popvlor\'m  Philowmhis  ...  . 
IPrrrs.  Joh.  Geo.  Frick.]  Vlraae,  llSl,  4*>.  pp. 
04      ,  vHth  a  plate     Jf. 

Drnicfl  that  the  Drulda  believed  In  tranaaigratiaD. 

1345.  Bernard,  David.  Do  Statu  Mortaorum 


ex  Mentc  retcrum  Druldnm.  [Progr.]  Lii>- 
siae,  1732,  4«.  (1  «h.) 

1^46.  Borlaac,  William.   OlMenrAtiavu  on  the 

Antiquities  ...  of  tlie  County  of  Ci»mwall.  ... 
Oxford,  1754,  fol.  pi».  xvi.,  414.    H. 

"  or  the  Immortality  and  Tranexnigratlea  ef  tbr 

AtKil,  and  how  far  adopted  bj  tke  Draid<t,"  arc  p^. 

M-IOO. 

134C*.  C  hlniac  de  la  Bast  Ide  du  Clanx, 

IMerre.  DIm-ouis  anr  la  nature  ct  \v*  «!*r^M-« 
do  la  reliiiion  g:atiIoif>o  ...  .  Paris,  176U,  12». 
pp.  xxxix.,  131  -{-.    BA. 

1347.  Williams,'  Edward.  Poem*.  Lyric  an«l 
Fastoral  ...    .    2  vol.  Loitfloii,  17Ul«  it>, 

Iq  the  note*  to  tbete  poena  Mr.  WlUianut  ictbrr- 
wUe  named  lolo  llorganvg)  glxir*  an  rxprnlii.a  of 
the  DniidSc  theologj.  Iff.  KaiJi.  t.onrt  rr,  denooarci 
this  aa  nttcrlj  ontrustvorthj.    8ee  below. 

1548.  Uaviea,  Edward.  Celtic  Besearchw 
...  .  London,  1804,  large  8*.  pp.  x.,  Ixxiii.. 
561.    H. 

1349. The   ^lytbolocy   &nd    Rites  of  the 

British  Druids  ...  .  London,  1800,  1«rg<e  b-. 
pp.  xvi.,  &42,  6  (Index  to  Cvltic  UnM«rch»^ 
H. 

1350.  Plctety  Adolphe.  La  myst^redefi  Ranles 
de  rile  de  Bretaf^e,  on  U  doctrine  ilinf  Banlr^ 
Qallois  du  moyen  &ge  »ur  Dicn,  I«  vie  future  et 
la  transmigration  des  Ames,    (lenfrve,  IS3C,  ^. 

Pictet  has  been  rnlirelj  wUle4,  acoordit<f  to  Mr. 
Naah  (we  below),  bjr  reljiag  on  Ur.  Kdwani  U  Uliaai>^ 

1351.  (Alger,  William  Rounseville].  Celtic, 
or  Druidical,  Dtwtriuc  of  a  Fntnre  LL. 
{ChHst.  Exam,  for  Jan.  1857;  LX]I.8S-92.^  H. 

1352.  Nash,  D.  W.  Talicsfn;  or.  The  Bard» 
and  Druidif  of  Britain.  A  Translation  of  the 
Remains  of  the  Earliest  Welsh  Bards,  and  an 
Examination  of  the  Bardic  Mysteries.  ... 
London.  1858,  8«.  pp.  xii.,  941.    H. 

Mr.  Nath  expludoi*  the  notion  that  the  6^de^^  IPrhfc 
pocma  are  fbll  of  I>ruidic.il  doctrine*,  "jtrkite  t.iT»- 
tcrie*,"  and  p«<:tn  niytholo|rr,  charting  Darie^.'ia 
particular,  with  the  groa«est  miatraaslatliias  in  ht« 
CJtie  Jte*eaPekn.  He  £onbti  the  belief  of  the  Ik-;di 
in  the  doctrine  of  trananlfratJoB.    See  ppk.  Ui-1^3. 

Further,  one  aaaj  eonsnit  on  the  rdlgton  of  ttc 
Ancient  Gaulu,  the  e«Ba.^«  of  J.  B.  P.  F6«el.  la  :bc 
M>'m.  d0  lAcmd.  Mof.  dtt  Iiucr.  ml  BttUm-Ltttra 
XXIV.  S45-WH,  and  of  Mo.  Prfret,  iktd.  r*.  *9-«SI 
(//.);  on  the  Druidn.  the  luemotr  of  C.  P.  I>-.<-1m. 
ihid.  XIX.  4»-49l  •//.).  and  the  eway  of  Kdw.  UA 
vich  in  the  Arrtunttoai*  of  the  See.  ef  Aatiewarie* 
of  LoDdoo,  VII.  90»-XS.    U. 


C  — ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS,  PERSIANS,  mNDUS  (BRAHMANISM  AN1>  BUDDHISM). 

CHINESE. 


1.  OomprehenaiTe  Works. 

1353.  'Windlschmaniiy  Carl  Joseph  Hlero- 
nymu?.  Die  Philostmhie  im  Fortgang  der 
Weltpe«chichte.  I*»Tbe!l.  l'-4»  Abtheilting. 
Die  Urundlagen  der  Philosophie  im  Horgon- 
lunde.    Bonii,  1827-S4,  8«.  63  th. 

AUh.  I.  irUtes  to  China;  11.-1  V.  to  India. 

1353».  Krttg^er,  J.C.  Abriss  einer  rergleichcn* 
den  DarHtellung  der  Indisoh-Persisch-  und 
Chinesischeu  Religioussysteme,  niit  steter 
Rltckwichtsnahmo  auf  die  spiitercn  Rcligions- 
formen  nnd  den  Vrsprung  religittser  Ideen. 
. . .    Eislebeu.  1842,  8«».  pp.  xvi.,  359.    F. 

8e<>  partlcniarlr  on  the  nature,  origin  and  destlnjr 
of  the  soul,  pp.  1S8-149,  18S-^JSa 

lS53t>.  R^mnsat,  Jean  Pierre  Abel.  Melanges 

posthumcs  d'histoire  et  de  littOraturc    ori- 

entales  ...    .    Paris,  1H43, 8«.  pp.  iv., 4C0.  .^. 

Contains  artlelea  on  Buddhfam,  the  reUflotu  aecta 

of  the  Hindu*.  Chlncao  philosophr,  etc. 


der  Agypter  nach  dem  hleroglyphiscfaen  Pa- 
pyrus in  Turin  mit  einem  Yomrurtc  zum  er- 
sten Male herausgegeben  ...  .  Leipzig,  1S4^ 
4».  pp.  24,  and  H9 plates. '  If. 

For  an  aceooat  of  the  **  Book  of  the  Dead."  srr  S. 

Birch'a  Egfpiimn  HitrofiifpMt,  appcaded  to  Kir  J.  Q. 

Wllkinaon's  Snptian*  In  the  Tim*  vf  the  Ph«r— to. 

Lond.  18&7,  8",  pp.  tTO-ZTC.    B. 

1355.SejriIartlh,GnstoT.  Th«ologiacbeScbri<^ 
ten  der  alten  Aeinrpter  nach  dem  Torincr  Pu- 
pymsxnm  erst  en  Male  vebentetxt.  ...  Ofrtha. 
1855,  »>.  pp.  viii.,  120.    IL 

1356.  *Sal  an  Slnsln  tire  Lfber  Mctenitsy- 
cbosis  Veterum  Aegvptioffvm.  S  doabos  P»- 
pyris  ftanebriboB  hieratieis  Binit  exarat:< 
ntrac  primom  edidit  Latine  TerUt  Nolas  ailje- 
cit  Henricus  Brugsch.  ...  Berollal,  IS^l,  4*. 
pp.  Iv.,  42,  and  vmtfiaU.    BA. 

TTotlecd  by  O.  Seyflkrth  la  the  X4fw.  Avarf..  I63it 
XXXVII.  M,  vho  Mjt,  ••  r • 
vegs  ete  lalUitai  Lib.-H  Mc 

Bneh  des  Lebgsiaafi  ■  aa  die  VerlMiMa,  die  la  das 
Sellgea  hiaftban 


\ 


Eekhder 


2.  Andeut  '&^yp\iBA&. 
1864.  L«p«lvift,  (Kar\>  1^\c\v.  T>aatoft!teuV»w:\v\\':s;.«.%X\%T^T^ 
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Persia,  unfolded,  refuted,  and  contrasted  with 
Christianity.   Bomtmy,  IMS.  &>.  pp.  610.  AB, 
See  Brit.  <iuar.  Rev.  VIL  4»-78.    BA. 

131^.  M^nanty  Joachim.  Zoroa^tre,  essai  sur 
la  philudopliie  religiouae  de  la  Perse.  2^  ed. 
Paris,  (IM4,)  1857,  »•.  pp.  xxviii.,  212. 

I'S'J'}*.  Rdtl&,  Eduard  (Max.).  Die  ttgyptische 
uutl  (lie  zoroadtriDche  Glaubenslehre.  1M6. 
See  No.  13CK 

14t».  Roth,  Rudolph.  Zur  Cbschichte  der 
Religiooea.  III.  Die  Ormuzd-Religion.  (Zel- 
leru  TIteoLJahrb.  for  1M»,  VUI.  281-297.)  J). 

14  Jl. Die  Sage  von   Dschemschid.    (Zeit- 

schri/t  der  D.  M.  GueUtcha/L  1850,  IV.  417- 
4»3.>    U. 

Roth  identlflM  Jemihld  with  the  Uma  of  the  Aresta 
au>l  the  Tama  of  the  Vedu,--the  first  man,  and  the 
ruler  of  the  dead. 

1402.  IVestergaard,  Niels  Ludvig.  Bettrag 
zur  altiranischen  .Mythologie.  Aus  dem  Dii- 
ni:«chon  Ubersotzt  von  Fr.  Spiegel.  (Weber's 
IndUcht  Studun,  1855,  III.  402-448.)    H: 

The  oricloal  wa«  publ.  in  the  "  Oreraigt  af  det 
K^l.  dansie  Videntk.  SeUk.  Forhandllager"  for  Nov. 
1802.  All  English  translation  in  ihe  Journal  o/ tk6 
Bonbat  Branch  of  th*  Roy.  Atiatic  Soc.  for  Julj, 
ISM :  V.  77-»4. 

1403.  [Alger,  William  Rounsevillel.  The  Per- 
sian Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life.  Its  Connec- 
tion with  Judaism  and  Christianity.  {Quar- 
Urly  Journ.  of  the  Amer.  Unit.  Auoc.  for 
July,  1H58;  V.  409-436.)    H. 

1403b.  Hard  wick,  Charles.  Christ  and  other 
Masters,  etc.    Part  IV.  1859.    See  No.  1-297. 

14f)3>.  Splefrel,  Prledrich.    Die  traditionelle 

Literatur  der   Parsen   In   ihrem  Zusammen- 

hHn;;e    mit    den    angriinzendon   Literaturen 

dargestellt.    Wien.  1800,  8«.  pp.  xii.,  472.    If. 

Also  with  the  tlUe :  —  "  Eialeitunc  In  die  tradiUo- 

nellen  Sohritten  der  Paraea  von  Fr.   Spiegel.    II*' 

TheU.   ..."      See    partlculsrij    pp.    8S-43,    114-120 

(Bundeheah.  cap.  xxxt.).  134-127  (Ardil-VirifNAme), 

I38-14S  (Miaokhired),  168-li<l  (Sadder  Bnndeheih). 

1404.  [Ran&aav,  Samuel].  The  Religion  of 
Zoroaster.  ( vnivenaliU  Quar.  for  July  and 
Oct.  1800,  Jan.  July,  and  Oct.  1801;  XVII. 
221-253,  358-877,  XVIII.  1-29,  221-236,  3-29- 
847.)    H. 

4.  Hindu*    (BralimaiiiBin  and  BnddhiBm.) 

JTo/e.  —  For  the  religion  of  the  Aborigines  of  India, 
see  Nos.  1S20-132S. 

For  the  bibliography  and  history  of  Hindu  literatare, 
see  F.  Adelnng,  Bibliotheca  SawtcritOf  2e  Ausg., 
St.  Petersbnrg,  1837. 8*  (J7.) ;  J.  Gildemeister,  Bi- 
bliotk.  Sannkrita*  Specimen^  Bonnae  ad  Rhennm, 
1847.  8*  (if.);  A.  Weber,  Akad.  VorUtungm,  iiber 
Iftdi»ch»  LileraiurgetcMehU,  Berlin,  1952,  8*  (ZT.), 
or  the  Freneh  translation,  Paris,  1859,  d>;  Max 
MUlIer,  Hist,  of  Andenl  Sanskrit  Literature,  2d 
•d.,  London,  1860,  8"  (/T.) ;  J.  T.  Zenlter's  Biblio- 
theca  OrientalU,  VoL  IL  Leipt.  1861,  8*  (I/.); 
also  the  popntar  works  of  Mrs.  Spoir  and  Wright- 
son,  Nos.  liSOa,  1491,  below. 

For  the  older  literatnre  relating  to  Brahmanism 
and  Buddhism,  see  OrXsse,  Lthrb.  einer  allgem, 
Liuriirfssehiekte,  1. 306-313,  and  U.  341-345;  eomp. 
I.  94-99. 

1404«.  Veda.  Rig-V6da,  on  Livre  des  hymnes, 
tnuluit  dn  sanKrit  par  M.  Langlois  ...  .  4 
vol.     Paris.  1848-61,  8». 

ThN  if  the  oolj  translation  of  the  whole  of  the 
R!f-Ve1a,  nnd  1t«  occnraev  cannot  be  at  nil  relIo<l  on. 
WilMn  M  English  trannlatlon.  3  rol.  Lood.  1H50-67. 
9*  (0.4.).  comprise*  bat  four  Ashtakns.  that  is,  odo 
half  of  the  collection.  lu  roDlinnatloit,  l.oncvcr, 
edited  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Ballantjm  *.  i-<  ■nnonn<"rd  8<i  in 
the  prc«s.  A  O^rman  tran^Utinn.  br  T.  B->nf<>r,  hn* 
besa  ooauMBsed  ia  th«  CMsat  tfad  Oceidtni.    On 


the  Vedlc  doctrine  of  the  foture  life,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  gathered  ftt)m  the  fen  refereuces  iu  the  hjmn«,  mm 
Not.  1401,  1410,  147*i,  1476,  1477,  U^l.  1490.  On  tho 
Veda  in  general,  ice  U.  T.  Colebrooko  in  the  AtiaHc 
Res.  Vol.  VIII.,  or  hist  Estays,  I.  9-IlS  {E.)\  B.  Kotb, 
Bur  Lit.  u.  Gstch.  des  Wcda,  Stuttg.  1»46,  tfi  (A); 
W.  O.  Wiiilaejr'it  article*  iu  the  Journal  of  ths  Amsr. 
OrieiU.  Socutu,  III.  2i»-328,  IV.  246-,»l  {H.);  J. 
Bartholcmy  St.  Hilairc  in  the  Journal  des  Savants 
for  IhM  and  1854.  aeren  articles  (J7.) ;  the  work  of 
Max  Jdullcr  referred  to  above,  and  the  reriew  of  it  br 
Pr.if.  Whitney  io  the  Christian  Sxam.  for  March, 
IWil,  LXX.  251-281.  (H.)  Sec  also  Mulr's  Original 
Sanskrit  Texts.  Part  111.,  Lood.  ItfQl,  8"  IB.),  and  Uie 
work  of  Uaueijua,  No.  14U5^  below. 

1405.  Man  a*  Slnnava-Dhorma-S'Astra,  t.e.  The 
Institutes  of  Manu. 

The  tweinh  Rook  of  the  Institutes  of  Mann  or 
Menu  treats  of  the  trausniigration  of  souls  and  final 
beatitude.  For  an  English  truniilatloD,  flrftt  frinied 
at  Calcutta,  17»1.  40,  see  the  Works  of  Sir  William 
Jones,  1S07.  8»,  VIII.  129-151  (if.);  Frsnch,  by  A. 
(L.  A.)  Loiseleur  Dcalongebampi,  Paris.  1833,  9P  {H.), 
reprinted  iu  Pauthlcr's  Xfirei  »acri*ds  I  Orient.  A 
critical  edition  of  the  original,  with  an  Kiigllsb  traus- 
latlon  (based  on  that  of  Sir  W.  Jones),  was  pubi.  by 
Sir  O.  C.  Haughtnn,  2  vol.  Ix>ndou,  182S,  4**.  This 
translatiou  is  also  M>ld  separately. 

1406.  [MaliAbliArataJ.  ThcBhagavad-Giti; 
or  a  Discourse  between  Krishna  and  Arjiina 
on  Divine  Matters.  A  Sanskrit  Philosophical 
Poem:  translated,  with  copious  Notes,  an  In- 
troduction on  Sanskrit  Philosophy,  and  other 
Matter:  by  J.  Cockburn  Thomson  ...  .  Hert- 
ford, IH0.5,  4".  pp.  cxi.x  ,  155.    H. 

First  English  translation,  by  Charles  Wilklns, 
London,  17^5.  i"  <J7.) ;  Latin,  with  the  original  text, 
by  A.  W.  von  Schlcgct,  "  Rdltio  altera  auctlor  et 
emradntior  cam  Chri«tianl  La«seni,"  Bonnae,  (l^iS.) 
\Mft.  9f>  IH.);  French,  by  J.  D.  L«njoiiiai.o.  iu  his 
(Eurres.  Paris.  1832,  9>,  IV.  13:>-245,  aud  by  E.  Bur- 
nouf.  Pari*,  ISfil,  ♦*«;  German,  by  C.  R.  8.  Peirer, 
Leipzig,  irai,  8°;  Modern  Greek,  by  Deiuetrlos  Ga- 
lanos,   Athens,    1848,    ^.    (H.)     Mr.    Thomson  has 

Eubllshcd  the  original  text  as  an  nconmpantment  to 
is  trantlaiion.  An  e<litlon  in  Sanskrit.  Cunarcse, 
and  Rogltsh  (from  Wllkios),  prioieil  in  parallel 
columns,  with  an  Appendix  cootainlng  Schlegel's 
Latin  version,  an  EngU«h  translation  of  the  princip&l 

Sart  of  Humboldt's  essay,  an  essay  by  the  Ruv.  R.  O. 
Irinth.  and  other  ItlustratlTe  matter,  was  publ.  at 
Bangalore  by  the  Ber.  J.  Garrett.  1846,  40.  pp.  xvi., 
147,  29,  Iviii.  —  The  BkagavadGHA  Is  a  comparatively 
late  InterpolaUon  of  the  MahAbh^ata. 

1407.  Humboldt,  (Karl')Wilhelm,Airo» 
▼on*    ttber  die  unter  dem  Namen  Bha- 

Sivad-Oit&  bekannte  Episode  des  Mab&- 
hiirata.  (In  the  Ahhandlungen  der 
kbnigl,  Akad.  der  Wi$$eTuch.  tu  Berlin, 
1825,  Inst.-phiL  Klaste.,  pp.  1-64.)    II. 

Also  in  his  ITerJu:.  I.  28-109.  Berlin.  1827.  »>.— 
Reviewed  by  G.  W.  F.  Hcgcl  in  the  Jahrb.f.  vHss. 
Krit.  for  Jan.  snd  Oct.  1827.  coll.  51-63,  aud  1441- 
149i;  also  in  his  Werke,  XVI.  961-435.    B. 

1408.  [Green,  E.  B.I.  The  Bhagvat  Geeta, 
and  the  Doctrine oi  Immortality.  {Amer. 
[Whig]  Rev.  for  Sept.  1845;  U.  2OT-278.) 

n. 

1409. ...    Ardschuna's  Reise   zn    Indra'a 

ILimmcl,  nebst  anderen  Episoden  des  Maha* 
Bharata;  in  der  Ursprache  zum  erstenmal 
herauHRCKobcn,  metrisch  tibersctzt,  und  mit 
kritittchen  Anmerkungen  versehcn  ron  Franz 
Bopp  ...  .  Berlin,  1^24,  Afi.  pp.  xxviii.,  122, 
and  (Sanskrit  text)  78.    H. 

1410.  S'atapatha-BrAlimaigia.  Eine  Le- 
fTcndc  d(ri<  (I'atnputha-Br&limai.m  Ul)cr  die  stra* 
fende  Vcrgoltung  niich  dem  Tode.  Mitge- 
thoilt  von  Dr.  A.  Weber.  Sanskr.  and  Ofrm. 
{Zeitsch  rifl  der  drutfchen  morgenl.  GeselUchaflf 
1855  IX.  237-243.)    //. 

weber  in  his  introduction  remarks  upon  the  Vsdlo 
doctrine  of  a  future  life. 

1410*.  Oupnek'hat  ...  Opus  ...  contineni 
antiquum  et  urciin.im  . . .  Doctrinam,  h  qna- 
tuor  wioris  Indorum  Llbris  ...  cxcerptam; 
...  6  Persico Idiomnte  ...  in  Latinum  couver- 
sum;  DisHertationibiis  et  Annotationibus  ... 
iilustratum:  studio  ut  opera  Anquetii  Duper- 
ron  ...    .    2  ToL  Argentorati,  1801-02,  4*.  B. 
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tcxtcs  zoTids.  Tome  I.  Paris,  1840-50, 
8«>.  pp.  iv.,  4-U 

ConslMtinT  of  articles  publUhed  (u  the  JomtimI 
Js/a/i0M0  1^10-50.  liD;K>rtftnt  for  iu  mnvciiona 
or  tbo  lulstratuMulloDi  vf  AuquelU  du  IVrrun. 

1376.  Spiei^el,  Friedr.  Studioii  Uber  dns 
KiMidiivuiita.  1.  Die  Tratlition  der  Pur.siMK 
2.  Ziir  parsisclicn  Kucha tolopio.  (Zfit- 
schrijichi' diutschen  morgtnL  GeselUchafty 
1847,  I.  ':A2-'2ai.)    H. 

1377.  Spieil^el,  Friedr.  The  $ame.  3.  Die 
Li'hre  vou  dur  utieudlicheii  Zoit  bei  don 
Parson.     {Ibid.  1851,  V.  221-230.)    H. 

1378.  The  tame.    4-  Uel>iy  den  Cultus 

der  Gestirncnnddio  Weltaiisiclit  der  Par- 
nen  in  deu  verschiedenen  EiM)clien  ilirer 
Entwickehing,  {Ibid.  1852,  VI.  78-86.) 
H. 

1379. Stndien   Qber   da«    Zendaresta. 

5.  Redaction  und  Abfassung.  (/6t(/.lS55, 
IX.  174-192.)    U. 

13.S0.  Der    nennzehnto    Fargard    dc« 

Vendidad.  3  Abth.  MUochcn,  1850-54, 
4".  pp.  :)2.  5S,  40. 

Kmiu  XYiQ  AhhandlHngmd,pkOm.-phtUA.  Clatmt 
d.  kvn.  bajf.  Akad.  d.  WiMActuckaften,  Udr.  YI., 
VII.  (B.)  This  U  nu  imiHirtant  cbaptcr  of  the 
A'oididad  Id  rcspcit  to  cocbatologj. 

138C*. Zur  I  nterpretation  des  Vendidad. 

Leipzig,  1S5.*J,  Ko.  pp.  64. 

1381,  SchlotCmann,  Konst.  Beifrlge 
znr  Eriiiiiternng  des  von  Spiegel  bearbei- 
teten  AlJfang^<de«19ten  FargJird  de.<«  Ven- 
didad. (Wcber'if  Jndudie  Htudien,  1850, 
1. 34U-38J).)     //. 

1382.  Ilaag,  Martin.  Zendstndicn.  I. 
UebtTKut/uiig  und  Krkliti  nng  Ton  Ja^na 
c.  44.  iZciUchrift  der  J).  M.  GeselUchaft, 
1853,  VII.  31 4-337,  606-526.)     //. 

13S3.  Zontlstudicn.  II.  Die  Lehre  Zo- 

roaflterHnach  den  alten  Liederndefi  Zenda- 
weKta.  111.  Die  Namen  AveJ«ta,  Zend  nnd 
Pazend  in  ihrer  litterarischon  und  reli- 
gioni^geschichtlichen  Bcdcutung.  {Ibid. 
1855,  I  .K.  683-703.)    H. 

1384.  "Whitney,  William  Dwight.  On 
tlio  Avej«ta,  or  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of 
the  Zoroantrian  Religion.  {Jfwmal  of  the 
Amer.  Orient.  .SVvr.,  1^:^  V.  337-383.)  H. 
On  ilic  Zoroastriaa  dootrljM  of  the  fatar«lire, 
•ee  p.  3-^-2. 

13S5.  Bundelicah,  Liber  Pehlvims.    E  ve- 

tti.Mti.Hitimo  Codice  llavnienei  de^criiwit,  dujuj 

luscriptioiieH   Regis  Saporii*  I,  adjecit  N.  L. 

We«»tergjiartl.    Ilavniae.  1861,  4«.  jip.  iv..  84. 

Bra  thp  rcvt(>w  hv  II.  Hanff.  in  tbo   Gattinfitcha 

gelehrtt  AnMeigen,  Ibjt,  IL  I0J1-1O4A.    M. 

13$G. Da«    eiiinnddrelaitigMte    Capitel  des 

BundeheHch.  Ucbor  die  Anffrstchung  nnd 
den  letzten  KUrpor.  [By  Friedr.  Spiegel.] 
{Dat  Aiisland  fur  1867,  XXX.  433-435.) 

1387.  Spiegel,  Frieilr.  Grammatik  der  P&r- 
Mi^praehe  nel>st  Sprachproben  ...  .  Leipzig, 
1851,  8«.  pp.  viii.,  209.     //. 

The  e\tr!irt«i  rroiii  the  Minokhirtd,  of  which  a  0<>r- 
man  Irmtlation  u  given  pp.  liil-17;i,  are  curious  nud 
tntcrc-tiog  as  illustratlDg  the  religioos  notiodia  of  the 
Par-iis. 

138R.  ArdAi  Vir Af.  The  Ardai  Viraf  Nameh : 
or.  The  Revelations  of  Aniai  Viraf.  Tmnf«- 
latetl  from  the  Persian  and  (Juzeratee  Version*. 
AVith  Notes  an<l  Illustration^.  By  J.  A.  Pope. 
London,  1816.  S".  pp.  xv..  12;}.    N. 

A  Puriti  n-ur'ic,  deM:-  iliitt-^  the  rewards  and  pnniAh- 
mcnt^of  the  future  iifc,  k  ichcld  bj  ArdAl  VirAf  in 
a  vl«ion  or  trauoe  of  a  we»-k"»  Uuratlnn,  In  which  he 
vl.<it'Nl  honvcn  nnl  hell.  L.^rf(e  qno'ntion!*  nn-  ffi^en 
in  the  I>ahift'in.  I.  2K1-S^I.  nnd  hv  Dovabhov  Fmni. 
Je<*.  Tht  Pnr»<ra,  etc.  Lonrt.  1«C;H.  w*.  pp.  jiT-'.'TI. 
(IT.)  S;»lP:^«*l  roj-atdi*  l\\c  %or'fc,»*^TM\<'\W\«»^  \V\^ 
C  1  'itlan  n|>ocrvvH»\  b«wX  c»X\pA  T1»«  A«f«'n«i  n  of  > 
Joiah.  (Comr*'  Ko.  a\ra^.>  ?^«><  ^*  TradUiontUe 
JLitcratttr  dtr  Fartn,  pp.  VA-V2tt. 
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1380.  DesAtlr,  abont  the  middle  of  the  Ifrh 
cent.?  The  Dejiatir,  or  Sacred  Writing**  of 
the  Ancient  Persian  Prophetv,  in  the  Original 
Tongue,  together  with  the  Ancient  Perftiui 
Version  and  Commentary  of  the  Fifth  Sanaa : 
carefnily  pnbli.«hed  by  Mtilla  Firus  Bin  K.iiu 
who  has  subjoined  a  copious  OloHsary  of  the 
Ob.<olete  and  Technical  Perefan  Terois:  to 
whicli  itt  adde<l  an  EnglUh  TranslntioD  of  the 
De.-&tir  and  Commentary  [by  William  tr*- 
kini'J.     2  vol.  Bombay,  1K18,  &».    A. 

Sec  the  review  liv  the  Bamn  A.  L  Sllrefttre  4e 
SacT  In  the  Journal  de^  SaeoMi.  lt».'l.  rp.  16-41.  €T- 
79  (//.),  and  au  art.  on  Jhe  l>o»4f1r  and  !»■«•  Da'  i«-'  a 
1  y  \V.  Kr-.kine  iu  Ibv  Trutu.  of  tht  LtU  S««.  •/ . 
la^.n.M'i-Zlt.    A. 

1381^.  Dablatau.    See  Nu.  1257. 


1390.  Hyde,  Thomas.  Vetcmm  Penwrum  et 
Parthonini  et  Medornm  Beligiuuin  UL^toria. 
...     Kditio  »ecuuda.    Oxouii,  (1700,)  1700, -I*. 

pp.  680  +.    H. 

1391.  Foncher,  Paul,  the  Ahhl.  TnUtft  hW 
toriqiie  de  la  religion  des  Perve*.  (XCbtotrtt 
de  VAcad.  ifoy.  de*  Inner,  ri  BrOtt-Ltitrr*^ 
[1752-72,]  Tomeu  XXV.,  XXVII.,  XXIX, 
XXXI.,  and  XXXIX.)    H. 

1392.  Anqiietll  dn  Perron,  Al^raham 
Ilyacinthe.  Exposition  da  syKteme  tb^<liv 
giqno  den  Pen«'%  tirS  de«  lirren  Zends,  i*cfaUi« 
ct  Parsis.  1767,  (Mfmoirfts  de  rAcad.  i:ov. 
des  Itucr.  el  lieiles-Lettns,  XXXVII.  sn-TOi) 

n. 

1302».  Pastoret,  C.  E.  J.  P.,  Marqui*  de« 

Zoroastre,  etc.  liSO.    See  Ho.  1275>w 

1393.  Tychaen,  Thomaa  Chriatiaa.  I>e  Re- 
ligionvm  Zoroa«trlcarvui  anvd  extenu  G«iite# 
Vestigiia.  Oommentatio  I.,I].170MM.  ((>^- 
mentatifmei  8oc.  Rtg.  ISci.  G^ittinffensut,  Cla/x. 
Hist,  et  Phil.,  XI.  113-161,  and  XII.  1-£L)   H. 

139>.  Erakine,  William.  On  the  Sarred 
Books  and  Religion  of  the  Paraia.  . . .  (Trent' 
acdons  of  the  LiL  Soc.  ej  Botmhay,  II.  2tt- 
341,  I^nd.  1820,  4*.)    A. 

1394.  Rhode,  Job.  Gottlieb.  Die  henffte  fUce 
nnd  «la»  geitammte  ReligionRiyiitem  der  altvn 
Balvtrer.  Meder  und  Peraeroder  des  Zendrolkii. 
...  Franicfurt  am  Main,  1(00.  8*.  pp.  xiv., 
645+.    D. 

1395.  Toilers,  Job.  Aognat.  Pragmenteneber 
die  Religion  den  Zoroaster — Aua  deni  perxi- 
ffchen  ncbersetxt  und  mit  cineni  ausfm-hr- 
lichen  Commentar  verwhen  .. .  .  If  it  eint-m 
VorworteTon  II.  l^rof  Windlifchmann.  Bona, 
1831,  8«.  pp.  xxxil.,  130  +.    D. 

See  the  eritlciama  of  SMvestre  de  Sarjr  ta  the  Jbmr 
nml  dtM  3avmn*,  183»,  pp.  K-M.    B. 

1396.  Miiller,  Joh.  Georg.  Ist  die  Lehre  vrm 
der  Anferhtehung  des  Lif'Ibes  wlrUlch  nlcht 
eine  aIt-iH'r«i<>tche  Lehfe?  {TheoL  ^ud.  «. 
A'ri7.,  1S35.  pp.  477-M«.)    //. 

Id  oppoaitioo  to  Hiremlek,  la  kis  FaiM  so  Daa. 
xVL'l. 

1397.  IVork,  Frle«!rich  or  Felix,  ongimalty 
Seli}c  Korn*  My  then  der  altcn  Perver  alu 
QucIlenrbriHtlicherGlanbenslehreu  and  Him- 
alien.  Nach  den  einzelnen  Andvntungen  der 
KirchenvSter  und  einigcr  nenem  Gelehrtrn 
sum  erstenmale  nystematisch  «neina&derge> 
reiht.  ...    Leipzig,  1SS3,  S«.  1  /A. 

On  the  end  of  the  world,  the  leamwcU—  of  the 
dead  and  the  ta«t  Jadraieot.  aee  p.  IIQ.  ««  aoq^.  Setif 
Korn  wai  the  aathAr's  JeirUk  ummt.  »fcl<h  he 
aflerwarda  chanted.  Bi>  Chrlattui  aaan  i»  gltta  ■• 
Fried  rich  i.r  Kajraer.  Winer,  Fftm,  WeOcr,  aW 
Merer* M  Conr.  Lex. ;  Sehuls,  In  kU  e— Hawntan  •t 
Heiontut.  bH«  /Wix.  Roth  ef  theas  aasMa  aie  Sfnirn- 
lent  in  meaning  to  Stttf. 

YSiff^.  Vrtlaon,  John.    The  Pizaf  SelifEioB :  m 
\      «.w\.  <\\i\»xA«^\v>s  >^lv«l4x^M■^3^wuk  ^larfUik  and 
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1«1.  CuAHthl  AiArlvau,  II.  ji.d.  lOSft. 
SWu-PlralSoni.  Uijbl  i.f  (ilriin.    A  MMnj.Ur- 

Ihr  Twirl,  iritE  S.itai.  By'  Ret.  ilcniy  r! 
Sic.  18H,  iv.  UA-^iM.)  W.  '  ""' 
143S.  TmMwa-KHttmlcl,  Low  or  Iha  Tal- 
lumin.  AStn.iiiidBorili.'MjMllialPhil.'wpliir 
uf  llie  lliniillis  tnuulatvil  fhini  IlieTiniU.  vtlli 
VMet.  BrHeT.IIcurjB.UgliiinKtan.  a«irii<.< 
q^lAt  Jintr.  Ori>^.  At,  le&l,lV.  1-30.J    //. 

1133.  DhammapudMn.  Ex  Irlbui  Codf- 
cibiu.  llnvn^nilbiiH  lMIJi:e  edldlt,  LuIInnTcitit. 
ExMri>ti«  «  Ciinimriiurio  PhIIco  .Vuli»qu>>  ]^ 
luslrsvil  V.  FuuiWII.    IUtdim,  HiiG,  D>.  ].; . 


dhiitEKheSitluolTbrr.  [Ichcni'tit  von  Dr  Al- 
br«M  Webw.    (ZriticJiri/l  <Ur  £>.  H.  Gadl- 


^!^ri«.*^'lu  I^'d*!  »^!^  Sip.  't 

UpkKm,  lidwud.    TI>p  Habtvuiiri 

.j-KHrii*«iri,  mid  Iho  Iliji-Vnli,  (M 

It  gacrrd  iinri  lllatorlciil  IhiuliM  iir  Oylon 


U31.  UpkKm,  lidwud.    TI>c  Habtvuiirii,  (1 

■""  '— '.  und  Iho  Iliji-VBli,  KinDlii 

Illatorlciil  httvk*  iif  ''-'-- 

Iw,  ■  Culkctioti  or  Tmcto  I1tu>lnl!vt 

<nrtrfiiciiodUtrr<iliir«grilud<iliJiDi:tnuii 


■iiiu.  I'lirl*.  IMT-M,  S«.    .,1, 


T  IliD  Dudilbial  Grn 


Inblluel  !■  Puii,  l^'>\ 

■KM.  HMlaainll,  or  IL. 

TiWng  uxl  Ilii'mu.™By  llu  tlFrandiSwm* 

«i;.[ShBiiillalyaollo].  The dln-lilm 

(inni  of  III*  I'rlratbi^  or  BiHhlli*,  in  'cfiliiii. 
Tmo-liilcd  fiiMii  tbu'  CLInpw  Ihisliiiil,  Willi 
Solm  Kod  lUnslmtlinB,  lij-  a.nrlf-  Kriwlr. 
^  I'll  oini  til.  LunJuii,  OrirnUil  TrauiIatHm 
Fmtl.  IKSl,  S'.  iqi.  ik    n. 

«ili  torrjciloii,.  >p  JlIM'.  fc.UiJlryi /.  J.  ««. 


Vol  l..™iliaiUDg  tho  llMt  11ilrt}'4isbt  Cbiip^ 

Cfjj|^i^S^/*>.  pp.  irllL,'^  3S!x*"r."lf. 


IMS.  [Bh-dr.  BAkn),  11.  *.n.  <11.  Tha 
KaltM  SCiIm  bjr  Hluulra  DUiil  and  Nam 
Tun:  two  nvrki  llluirtntin  at  iho  Jnln 
RcIIrIoii  ud  nill.'«|iliv.  Trniwliiled  rrvni 
Uio  )li(u]h<.  niUian  Appfndix.canMlnlnK 
Boouuku  oil  thr  Laiigiuwo  uT  tbs  Urbiluil. 
Bj  Ih.  Kot.  J.  arroiiMO,  D.D.  ...  .  Lon- 
duD,  Orirnlal  TraKiialloa  Fund,  1M8,  S*.pp. 

^*k!!i*k'tI1J'i{?i: ili"d'  *■■"  *'*•  ■"  ^"^ 

•Krii.-,  par  Olif  KI  lllin.  ^ulull  dii  cbinoli 
oKwrnnpntiiAiSI.  AbclR^oiDHl.   Osvrace 

E«thuinoriivit,Minpl*l*i:taiiBin«iM  ...  imr 
N.  Kloprdlh  et  LsihIcoho.    Paris.  183B  4* 

MM  Mj""*"*  &•=■.""""'"'■  ■ft-"'  *«  at 

St.T.  im.im''ri.'*'cl;5,^;£r;it£ii«  u" 

•f  (kl  B.  4.  S.  HC.  U»,  TI.'M»4H'!v!!^fll?u> 
«K_d«l^  UK  HBHmIn  HtbllilH  •(  BuhBU. 
I        «       hIi^^         *™'jiI?''  "*  ''™" 

w^i.xuViii.  i-ii,  m-ioi,  ut  xwik.  iis-jJt 

1^'.  --—  Tha  nigrlmme  of  Fa-hian,  ftuni  th* 

tioii.l  SniHandllliulnillDn..  C»icnlla, IWb' 

U36'.  Hloma-lliitBUC,  i.n.tUX.    JUmolrn 

■cr1taaclillioi>,eiiran6W,iiii!rU[*iui)ii-tbHuig,  .' 


H^;  (Abli'l  PuiIJ,  fl,  A.D.  15«.    AyWQ 


1438.  BoKCliat,  Jean  Ttnanlo.    Lrltrc  ...  ft 

Mon^flBUfiir  Ilwt       Jon  Ibr  IIluilu  Ooctrins 
ipf  Tmni-nilgrnlion].    (ta  PicartV 


ABHt.  IIJJ,  ttcX  VKit,  "i 


D.  flolwcll.john? 


■luilau;  aUo  Ibo  UjIbuloET  of  Ibv  Grulom, 
p«.  Loiiil™,  ||i|5-J|,'s»!  'ttmpVclwiUji.  3 
lUn.  Blnnar.jMi,  Rodolphe.  liwnl  nirm 
»p«'ii!iifB  par  irt  Brauiina  do  I'luduBlaii  i  aiiirl 

de  VHaX  Tirtinit  do  «t  rmpiro,  tirt  dc  I'An- 

eola  (ipf  \U\.  Dob]  ...    .    Boiue,  Hll,  nu. 
,  p|<' !''-'<.  141.     F.  ' 

IWW.  Buchaniu 


bfRcliglan  . 
Id'cf  ic  Ita. 


vi.  m^.  Loud,  4801,  »>.) 

1U1.  Hsor,  EdvKrd TLd  liiudn  Paiiibtnn 

■ -J    I-""l"n,  llil0,4>.  pi^  i.i.,  4<S7,  and  10& 

U4i  ■Ward.lVllilain,  ATlowotlbeHl.lory, 
LIlFmluri',  and  Mylbology  or  tbo  Uinduea' 
Iqcludliig  ...  TmiiBlaiionn  from  their  Priod. 
l«il  Work..  ...    Ant*  Ed (Iiled.,4 

?&  S^jr"''        '■  *■■'    "  '"^    '*"''™' 

H43.BliodB,Jol..Oot(IM..  Uob«T.ligK(» 
BlidnnK,  HyibologlE  nnd  PbiluwiplilB  der 
Hindu.,  mil  Rurt.(cht  aof  Ihro  Utnrt.  0.- 
acbicbte.  ...    3Bde.    Ulpilg,  ISJI,  S».    a. 

1»«^  P'anckliii,  Wfllliun.  nHMrchnioB 
BMdhi.H..,    .    Uiidon,  isai,  4*.  "''j  ** 

liU.  HodgaoB,  Brian  Honitbtan 
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Sec  the  analjala  by  Lanjnlnais  In  the  XIag.  Enryeh 
Tom.  III.,  v..  VI..  rcpriutpd  in  the  JourHttl  Atiatiqut 
Toni.  II.,  in.  {H.\.  aud  hi  hli  Ocu-re»,  IV.  246-SJ«: 
coiup.  the  articles  by  "Wel»cr.  Inditch*  St»d(en.  I. 
247-3U2,  380-»5»i.  II.l-llI,17i>-i36.  <M.)  lUi:  Oupue- 
k'hat  conuiim  a  translation  or  paraphracc  of  tifty  of 
the  Upanishadd. 

1411.  Brlliad  A'r«j(^yaka  Upanlshad 

(The),  and  ilie  Ci)iiinj«utary  uf  S'Hnkiua 
AVha'rya  un  its  First  Chapter,  translated 
from  the  ("h-i^jfiual  Sanscrit,  by  Dr.  E.  KUcr. 
Calcnttl^  [1850-J  1856,  So.  pp.  vii.,  279.  (7/1- 
bliothecii  Indica,  Vol.  II.  Part  III.  Nos.  27,  38, 
136.)    BA. 

1412.  Clihdnclogya  IJpanlahad  rThe)  of 
the  8aiua  Veda,  witlt  IJxtiiictB  from  tiio  Com- 
mentary of  S'aflkara  A'ehuryya,  translated 
from  the  Original  ^anskrita,  by  KSjendraldl 
Mittra.  Fasciculns  I.  Calcutta,  1864,  8*.  pp. 
72.    (Biblioth.  Indica,  No.  78.) 

1413.  ROer,  (Unns  Ifeinr.)  Kdunrd.  Tlie  Toit- 
tarlya,  Aitai  cya,  S'v6tjis'vatara,  K^Mia,  I'^'a', 
Katha,  Pras'na,  Mnndnka  and  Mfindnkya 
Vpunishads.  Translated  from  the  Oripnal 
Saii^rit.  By  Dr.  K.  Iliier.  Calcutta,  [lb52-] 
1S63,  8».  pp.  11.,  170.  {Biblioth.  Indica,  Vol. 
XV.  Nofl.  41,  50.) 

WUIl  ralunhlc  Introductions.  A  translation  of  the 
Kcna,  Is'.\,  Kitha,  und  M'lp'laka  rpanlxh.-uJ*,  ncc^nl- 
Ing  to  the  (:loi(!4  of  H'nnkHm,  may  nli^o  )c*  louiid  i'l 
Raniinohnii  Kov'«  Tranalation  of  tcvrral  Principal 
liookt  of  the  red*,  2d  cd..  Load.  IHai.  &\    It. 

1414.  Jaimlul.  The  AphoriKmn  of  the  Mi- 
ni&nsu  Philosophy.  With  Kxtract«  from  the 
Commentators.  In  Sanskrit  and  Koglish. 
. . .  [Translated  by  J.  R.  liallantyne.j  Alla- 
habad, 18.51,  S«.  pp!  30. 

1416.  SadAnanda.  Veddnta-S&ra ;  or,  Es- 
sence of  the  Vedanta:  an  Introduction  of  the 
Vcdanta  Philosophy  by  Sadt'manda  Parivra- 
jak&oh&rya.  Translated  ...  b.v  K.  KUer.  From 
the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal 
for  1845.    Calcutta,  1846,  8«.  pp.  35. 

1416. A  Loctnro  on  the  Vedfinta,  embrac- 
ing the  Text  of  the  Vedfinta-Sura.    [By  J.  R. 
Ballantyne.]     Allahabad,  1850,  8o.  pp.  84. 
The  San.<sl(rit  text,  with  a  German  tranriatioo,  by 
O.  Frank,  Munchcn.  1U5.  4".    A. 

1417.  [Sesli&ttrlsivatcfcikar].  The  Ele- 
ments of  the  Vedantic  PhiloMiphy,  translatefl 
from  the  Tamil,  by  Thomas  loulkos  ...  . 
Maflras,  1860,  8*.  pp.  33. 

1418.  Kalva^lana-vanita  a  Vedanta  Poem 
the  Tamil  Text  with  a  Translation  n  (jl(»!ii<ary 
and  Oranimatical  Notes  to  which  is  added  an 
Outline  of  Tamil  Grammar  ...     .    By  Charles 

Granl,  D.D Leipzig,  «/xo  London,  1850, 

8».  pp.  X.,  174,  100.  (Uraul's  Bibliotheca  Ja- 
mulica,  Tom.  TI.) 

Tom.  T.  of  Graiir»  Bill.  TamvUca  {183*)  ronUln<« 
a  Germnn  tiaritlation  or  thii  and  of  two  other  Tamil 
Tk'orkv  on  the  Vedanta  pliilofopliy.  w  iUi  uotc^. 

141  S».  [Mrityuiijaya  Vidyalankaraj. 

The  Vedanta Chrtudiika;  —  an  Api>logy  f^r  the 
Present  Syst<'m  of  Hindu  Worship.     Written 
in  the  Bengali   liJinguage,  and  accompanied 
by  an  EuKli'-h  Translation.    Calcutta,  1817. 
Rare.    Sec  Calcutta  Jleriew,  IV.  43,  44. 

1419.  Kaplla.  The  Aphorisms  of  the  S&nkhya 
PhJlosoidiy,  of  Kapila  with  illnstrativo  Ex- 
tracts from  the  Comnientaries.  . . .  [Trans- 
lated by  J.  jl.  Ballantyne.  Book  I.]  Allaha- 
htul,  1862,  8<».  pp.  158. 

1420.  [ ].    A  Lecture  on  the  SAnkhya  Philo- 

Bophy,  embracing  the  Text  of  the  Tattwa 
Banj»i.sa.  ...  [Translated byJ.K. Ballantyne.] 
Mirzapore,  1850,  8«.  pp.  C5  -f . 

1421.  is'v4ra    K^Uh^a.     Tlio    SAnkhya 
Karika,  or  MemonaV  \ijv*)«»  on  W\«  V!au\sA\^'^ 
PhiloMOphv,  \>y  I'ftwarfw  l^T\«Y\Tk\\\  \TtM»\ft,\<s<\. 
from  the*Sun«CT\t  by  Wewvy  t\\v«BK*  CxJVft- 
brooke,  Eaq.    Alao  lUe  B\iUixs«^Q^  Conaa^xv 
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tary  of  GanrapiWla;  translated,  and  fllm- 
trated  by  an  Original  Comment,  by  Hortce 
Hayman  Wilson  ...  .  Oxford,  Orirntal  TVniu- 
lation  Fund,  18.^7,  4«.  pp.  xit.,  IW,  ADd  tlie 
Sanskrit  text,  pp.  48.  IL  3.    H. 

1422.  Fatanjall.  The  Aphoriiini9  of  the 
Yoga  Philusophy,  of  Patai\jali  willi  illu>tTa- 
tive  Extracts  from  the  Commentary  bv  Bbc  ja 
Ritjii.  ...  [Translateil  by  J.  R.  BtUUntvne.] 
[B«K>k  I.]  I  Book  II.  Allahabad,  lS6'2-6;i. 
¥>'>.  pp.  ii.,  64,  62. 

1422«  Panl,  N.  C.  A  Treatiws  on  tbc  Yoga 
Phih>sophy  ...  .  Benares,  1861,  8».  pp.  ir., 
63. 

1423.  Gautama,  or  Gotama.  The  Apho- 
risms of  the  Nyara  Philo^^^jdty,  by  Gautama, 
with  illustrative  Extracts  from  the  Commen- 
tary by  Viit'wanAtha.  I  n  Saiu^krit  and  English. 
...  [translated  by  J.  R.  Bulla  ntvne]  [Book 
I.l  ;i  Book  IL  §  Books  III  «'lV.  Allaha- 
bad, 1850,  '53,  '64,  8«.  pp.  56, 119,  104,  W. 

142^).  VIs'vanAtha,  fl.  a.d.  1660. . . .  [Bhiebm 
Parircheda.J  Division  of  thtf  Catrgtiries  of 
the  Nyjiya  Philosophy,  with  a  Commentary 
by  Viswanatha  Panch&nana.  Edited,  and  the 
Text  translated  from  the  Original  i^amcrit, 
by  Dr.  E.  R5er.  Fasciculus  I.,  11.  Calcutta, 
1850,  80.  (BitAiolh.  Jndica,  Vol.  IX.  No«.  32, 
36.) 

With  a  valoable  Introdoctloii.     Cooipara  tbc  wni- 

clC9  of  J.  Bartht^lvmr  St.  Hilaire  hi  (be  J^/wrm.  de» 

Sacauti.  1H.V),  pp.  107-211,  S36-ft.S.     B. 

1426.  Annam  Blia(|a9  17th  cent.?  The 
Tarka-Sangi  tUia  . . . :  with  a  Hindi  Paraphr».-« 
and  English  Version  [by  J.  R.  BallatityDo, 
assisted  by  V.  £.  UallJ.    Allahabad,  1»51.  b*. 

pp.  W,  48  +. 

A  popular  eompend  •t  the  Kyftya  pbnoHif>l)T.  S<« 
also  "Lccinres  on  the  Nyil^a  Pbilosophv  [by  J.  S. 
Ballantyne].  embracing  tbe  Text  of  tbe  Tarka  Baa- 
ffiaba."  ':d  FA.,  roriscd  iby  F.  K.  HaD],  Benares, 
(lftl8).  185i.  m.  pp.  XT..  eO.    B. 

1425>.  Ka^da.    See  No.  1470. 

1426.  Madhava,  end  of  14th  cent.  Sarra 
dar^ana  Mingralia  d.  i.  Inbegrifl*  der  vetiK-hre- 
dcnen  Systeme  der  Indls^ben  Phi  lost  pi.  ie. 
Erster  Artikcl.  [System  of  Cb&rTika.]  (/riY- 
schri/t  der  D.  M.  GeselUcha/t,  18C0,  XTV.  617- 
526.)    H. 

1427.  Vlahrfu  Pur^l&a  (The),  a  Fyvtem  of 
Hindu  Mythology  antl  Tradition,  trnru-latf^l 
from  the  Original  Sanmrrit,  and  Hltiatr«te<l  by 
Notes  derived  chiefly  from  other  Puriuu,  by 
II.  U.  Wilson  ...  .  Londtm,  1$40,  4*.  pp. 
xcii.,  704.    If. 

1428.  BhAKaTata-PnrA^A  (Le)  on  Hi«- 
toire  po6tTquo  de  Krichna  tradnit  et  publie 
par  M.  Engine  Burnoni  ...  .  ScmAr.  and 
Frfnc/i.  3  torn.  Paris,  1840-47,  M.  (0>llccw 
tion  Orientale.)    H. 

With  TaluaMe  Introdactloos.'—For  a  deaeriptla 
of  the  twenty -one  bcllt,  aee  Llr.  V.  e.  S:  Toate  IL 
np.  U)5-5I7.  On  the  delireraDcc  of  tbe  aool,  ace  I. 
60Jh-UM. 

1429.  MArkan^eya-PnrA^a.  Der  gnt# 
K5nig  in  der  IRille.  MArkandcya-PnniiM. 
Von  Dr.  F.  RUckert,  (ZeiUehrOi  der  ^.  M. 
GcffUfcha/l,  186$,  XII.  830-540.)    J/. 

1430.  Slva-GnAna-PStkaaa,  In«itnictkm 
in  the  Knowledge  of  God.  A  Mrtajdiytfiral 
and  Theological  Treatiw,  tnumlated  from  the 
Tamil,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notce.  By 
Rev.  Ilenry  R.  Iloisington.  (Jomntal  fJ  tke 
Amer.  Orient.  Soe^  18M,  IV.  31-102.)    A 

Th{§  work  la  a  traaalatioo  froaa  tbe  Saaitolt  afikt 
Bawrara'Agammwt^  ooeef  tb«  aackai  —cwi  books 
of  the  Hladaa.  It  "  trwu  af  Deity.  8wil.  mmi  !!■»• 
tcr,  iritb  refFrtnoelotbdrorlirin  aatarM.  rrtali«ct, 
and  destiar."  Tbe  traaabtUoa  t*  hjr  ]|mka»^la.  a*- 
cA\)\\nAS.«.4.  bf  a  coptaea  roBUbcnlarT.  Caapar*  tbe 
'*%^\\»ViA  «A  ^«  SkM-ChkAiM-IMttflat.*'  cfTCb  If 
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1463.  Gofferly,  D.  J.    On  Btidtlhisin. 

A  M-tic.-f  of  \aliiMl>lc  cwiivs.  publ.  In  ihc  Journal  of 
the  Cc)^'m  Bramb  of  the  Kog.  A».  Society.  The  flrj*t 
and  N«<.-oDd  appeared  in  Vul.  I.,  Colombo,  1840,  9'. 

14M.  Rotb,  Rudolph.  Zur  (U'Mrliichte  der  Rc- 
li'irioDen.  I.  l)if>  lirnliniu-Ueli^on.  (Zellor's 
Thrt^l.  Jahrli..  KH46,  V.  »46-363.)    I). 

14^^.  The  iamf.    II.  Die  Buddha-Keligion. 

{.Ibid.  1H47,  VI.175-1»0.)  D. 

14*V.».  Lassen,  Chriatian.  Indische  Alter- 
thnmskundo  ...  .  4  Bde.  Bonn,  1^7-61. 
So.    H. 

The  great  work  on  the  subject. 

1406.  Bird,  JanioH.  lliiitorical  Reflearchcn  on 
tho  Orijiiu  and  Principles  of  the  Buddlia  and 
.l.uim    Kcltji;;ions   ...    .    Bombay,    1847,    fol. 

ll^.'^i.  Sykcs,  William  Henry.  On  a  Catalogue 
of  Chine;so  Bud(Uii»tic:il  Works.  (Jmirnal  of 
th^  Roy.  A».  Soc.  of  G.  B.,  etc.  184^,  IX.  IQtf- 
213.)    H. 

1467.  Hardy,  R.  Spenrp.  Eafitcrn  Monachism 
...     .     London,  1^50,  8«.  pp.  xi.,  444.    H. 

Ch.  XXII.,  pp.  -iisO-aW,  treats  of  "Xlrwana;  ItN 
PatlM  and  FruUioa."  —  A  valuable  work. 

1468.  Barthelemy  Salnt-Hilaire,  Ju- 
les. PriMuier  nuMuoiro  «ur  Ic  ifdn.'Jiua.  (Mc- 
moirfs  de  V  Acud.  de  Sci.  Mor.  rl  PdI.  dr.  V  In- 
tiitnt  de.  France,  iJuVi,  4«,  VIII.  107-560.)    //. 

1469.  Bamouf,  Eugene.  Lo  lotus  de  la 
bonne  lui  trHduit  dn  Sanscrit,  occoniiuiprno 
d'un  commfiitairo  et  do  viugt  ct  un  m^moires 
relatif-4  au  BuddhiHmo  ...  .  Paris,  1852,  4«. 
pp.  iv.,  897  -r.     H. 

On  the  nfrtvtna  noe  pp.  114-118.  Tbiii  rolume  has 
an  Index,  not  only  to  Ur  own  contents,  but  to  the 
Imtrod.  a  thUt.  da  BtiddhlaiM  described  above,  No. 
Win.  See  nine  nrttL'liM  hy  J.  naitht'lciuj  8;iiut-IIilalre 
in  the  Journ.  de*  HavantM  tor  lHo4  and  1^5^. 

1470.  MJaller,  Max.  Beitriigt'  zur  Kenntniss 
dor  indiiH-lien  Piiilomjuhio.  1.  Kiinada's  A'aife- 
flbiku-L«brc.  {Ze.iUchrift  der  j).  iV.  Gettell- 
Khafl,  IWi,  VI.  1-34,  219-242;  1853,  VII. 
287-313.)    H. 

1470».  Elchhoff,  Fr6d.  Gust.  L^gende  in- 
dienne  Hur  la  vie  future,  traduito  dn  sanBcrit, 
et  compj4rfe  aux  legendesi  d'llom^re  et  do 
Virgile.    Paris,  1853.  S'. 

From  the  Mim,  de  I  Acad,  da  Set.,  BdU»-Lettr«t, 
etc.  d»  Lffon. 

1471.  Hardy,  R.  Spence.  A  Manual  of  Bud- 
hiitm  [sic\,  in  its  Modern  Development ;  trauit- 

.  lated  from  SiughaleMO  ManQMcripts.  ...  Lon- 
don, 1853,  8".  pp.  xvi.,  534.    H. 

Sec  tbe  r«t  lew  of  tbia  work  and  tbe  author's  Batt- 
ern  Monachitm  bj  J.  Bartb^lemj  Halnt-Uilairc  la  the 
Journal  de»  SapanU,  1858,  pp.  ftit^SOl,  32»-S45,  i3«- 
43-i.  fi«0-675,  62tM>4l.     ff. 

1471^  Neve,  F^lix.  Le  Bonddhismo,  son  fon- 
datour  et  ses  6critures.    Paris,  1853*  8<».    A. 

1472.  Rotlky  Rudolph.  On  the  Morality  of  the 
Veda,  . . .  (Journal  of  the  Amer.  Orient.  Soc.y 
1853,  IIL  351-347.)    U. 

Pp.  84'^-345  treat  of  the  ancient  Indiaa  belief  re- 
specting a  rtitare  state. 

1472>.  IVnttkc,  Adolf.  Das  Gcistesleben  der 
Chinesen,  Japaner  und  Indier.  1853.  Sco  No. 
1294. 

1473.  Cunningham,  Alex.  The  Bhilsa 
Topes;  or  Buddhist  Monuments  of  Central 
India:  comprising  a  brief  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline  of  Bud- 
dhism ...  .  Illustrated  with  Thirty-three 
Plates.    London,  1854,  ^.  pp.  xxxvi.,  370.   H. 

1474.  Pallegoix,  Jean  Bnptlste,  Bp.  of  Mnl- 
log.  Description  dn  royaume  Tliai  ou  Siam 
...    .    2  torn.     Paris,  1854,  12«>.    B.A. 

Ch.  XV..  Tome  I.  pp.  418-T8,  rtvea  an  "Analme  da 
■j-iti^ine  boaddbUte,  tlrve  de*  livres  aacr^s  dc  SUui.'' 

147.').  Pavie,  Tli^lore.  Lea  religieux  boud- 
dhi!«tes  de  Ttle  de  Cevlan.  IRrrut  dcs  Deux 
iC(m<k«  for  Jfto.  1, 1851,  pp.  125-148.)    H. 


1476.  Roth,  Rudolph.  Die  Todtenbc.«tattiing 
iiu  indirtchen  Alterthum.  (ZtitscJiri/t  der  D. 
M.  GeselUdiaft,  1854,  VIII.  467-475.)    U. 

1476».  Kdkins,  Joseph.  Notices  of  Chinese 
Budtlbi.sm.  ( Publ.  in  the  North  CInna  Herald^ 
Shangljae,  1855-50.) 

1477.  Miiller,  Max.  Die  Todtenbestattune 
bci  «lcn  BraUmanen.  {Zfitsdtri/t  der  D.  M. 
GrMlUchaft,  1855,  App.  pp.  i.-Ixxxii.)    H. 

1478.  Barthelemy  Salut-Hilaire,  Ju- 
les. Du  Bouddhisme  ...  .  Paris,  1855,  So. 
pp.  vii.,  248  -}-.    D. 

1479.  Weber,  Albrecht.  Die  neuesten  For- 
schungen  auf  deni  (Jebiot  des  Buddhismus. 
(Indische  Siudien,  1855,  IIL  117-195.)    H. 

1470*.  Gutzlair,  Charles.  Remarks  ou  the 
Present  State  of  Buddhism  in  China.  (Jouj^ 
nal  of  the  Boy.  At.  Soc.  of  G.  i?~  etc.  1850. 
.XVL  73-92.)    H. 

14S0.  Obrjr,  Jean  Baptiste  P.  Du  Nlrv&na 
indien,  ou  de  rAfTranchisjiement  de  Taine 
aprds  la  mort,  selon  les  br&hmancs  et  les 
bouddliistes.  (Lu  ji  rAca<I6niie  d' Amiens, 
dans  les  stances  des  15  et  29  Mars  1S56.) 
Amiens,  1856,  S^.  pp.  132.  F. 
Valuable. 

1480*.  Speir,  Mrt.  C.  Life  in  Ancient  India. 
With  a  Map,  and  Illustrations  drawn  od 
Wood  by  George  Scharf,  Jun.,  F.S.A.  . . .  Lon- 
don, 1856.  S".  pp.  xvii.,  464.    //. 

The  authoress  derlred  much  aid  in  this  vork  f^om 
Prof.  Wilson. 

1481.  [IViUiams,  Rowland].  Param^gwara- 
jnydna-gdshthi.  A  Dialogue  of  the  Know- 
ledge of  the  Supremo  Lord,  in  which  are 
comparetl  the  Claims  of  Christianity  and 
Hinduism,  and  various  Questions  of  Indian 
Religion  and  Literature  fairly  discussed.  ... 
Cambrijlge  [Eng.J,  1856,  S*.  pp.  xii.,  566.    D. 

1482.  liVilson,  Horace  Ilayman.  On  the  bui>- 
posed  Vaidik  Autliority  for  the  Burning  of 
llindu  Widows,  and  on  tbe  Funeral  Ceremo- 
nies of  the  Hindus.  (Journal  of  the  Boy.  At, 
Soc.  of  G,  B.,  etc.  1856,  XVI.  2U1-214.)    H. 

1483.  On  Buddha  and  Buddhism.    {Ibid. 

pp.  229-265.)    n. 

1483». Notes  of  a  Correspondence  with  Sir 

John  Bowring,  on  Buddhist  Literature  iii 
China.  . . .  With  Notices  of  Chinese  Buddhist 
Works  translated  from  the  Sanskrit.  By  Rev. 
E.  [J.]  Etikins.    {Ibid.  pp.  316-339.)    //. 

1484.  Bo-wring,  Sir  John.  The  Kingdom 
and  People  of  Siam  ...  .  2  vol.  lAiudon, 
1857,8".    II. 

For  an  intere«ting  account  of  Buddhism  in  Siam. 
sec  Vol.  I.  pp.  287-:»4. 

1484a.  Hard-wick, Charles.  Christ  and  other 
Masters,  etc.    Part  11.    1857.    See  No.  ia»7. 

1485.  ]IIuller,Max.  Buddhism  and  Buddhist 
Pilgrims.  ...  Reprinted, with  Additions, from 
the  *  Times'  of  April  17th  and  2(tth.  Together 
with  a  Letter  on  the  Original  Meaning  of 
*  Nirviiia.'    London,  1857,  8*.  pp.  54.    H. 

Comp.  Nos.  1435^143y. 

1485».  Holmboc,  Cbristoph  Andr.  Traces  dw 
Buddhisme  en  Norv6ge  avunt  rintnMlurtiou 
du  Christianisme  ...     .    Paris,  1857, 8«.  jn*. 75. 

1486.  Koeppen,CarlFriedr.  DioRcIi;;i«)n<les 

Buddha.  ...    2  Bde.    Berlin,  1857-59, So.     II. 

On  trausmlsratluo  and  nirt'<ina  »^e  1.  '.&>U-.tCiW. 
Comp.  Benfoy  in  the  GottiHgi$che  gel,  Anx<i(tnt. 
l!»5S,  pp.  40I-4S3.     (//.)     Bd.  11.  hna  hNo  ib-: 


"  Ole  lamaische  Hierarchic  und  Kirchc.    etc. 


title. 


V 


1487.  Schoebel,  Charles.  Le  Hon<ldlui  et  le 
Bouddhisme.    Paris,  1857,  8«.  pp.  iv.,  1S8. 

1488.  [Al^cr,  William  RounsevilleJ.  The 
Brahmanic  and  BuddhiKt  Doctrine  of  a  Future 
Life.  {North  Amer.  Bev.  for  April,  1858; 
LXXXVI.  435-463.)    H. 

t4a 
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/  / 


V 


1445.  "WIlBon,  Ilorace  Hayman.  A  Sketch 
of  the  Keligious  Sectn  of  the  IliuduB.  {Aiiatic 
/?<?.«.  1H2S  XVI.  1-136,  aud  1832,  XVII.  10i>- 
313.)    H. 

Also  ptibl.  •cparatelr,  Caleatta.  IHie,  and  in  his 
WorU,  Vol.  I.,  Lond.  IHiii.  b».  Comp.  J.  P.  A.  Kt- 
niasat  In  the  /ovm.  dt*  Savons,  1829,  pp.  569-72, 
65&-4».     U. 

1446.  Upbam,  Edward.  The  History  and 
Doctrine  of  Budhism  [«V],  popularly  illu.*»- 
tratfd  ...  .  With  forty-tnreo  lithof^raphic 
Printf)  from  Original  Sinhalese  Designs.  Lon- 
don, lS29,fi>l.  pp.  vii.,  136  -I-.    II. 

"  The  Transniigrntion  ot  Souls,  and  the  Jutakas 
of  the  Biidha.  pp.  25-43:  "The  D«'wa  T.oka,  or  Six 
UrRVQDfi;  the  Brahma  Loka,  or  Sixteen  Ilcaven«, 
aud  Kirwaoa,  "  pp.  64-76;  "the  Hells."  pp.  10-J-lll. 

1447.  Colebrookc,  Henry  Thomas.  Miscel- 
laneouif  Es-Miys.  ...  2  vol.  London,  1837,  8o. 
H.  —  New  cmI,  in  one  vol.,  Lond.  1868,  fX 

On  the  philosophy  of  the  Hindus,  s«>o  I.  '.'27-119, 
comprising  c!i.s.n,TS  orlglnallj  publ.  in  the  Trantac- 
tion»  of  the  Roy.  A».  Soc.  of  O.  B.  <tnd  Irti.,  Vols. 
I.,  II..  Loud.  1828-30.  4<>.    B. 

1448.  E»'«ai.4  sur  la  philosophic  dos   Hin- 

douM  ...  tra<hiit8  dc  TAnglaiH  et  auKnientiH 
de  textes  Kanskrits  et  de  n«>tes  norabrcuscs. 
Par  0.  Pauthi«!r  ...  .  Paris,  1833,  8°.  i»p. 
viii.,  20,  322.     H. 

144fN*.  Boblen,  Peter  von.  Das  alte  Indien, 
niithesoudtTor  Rucksicht  uuf  Aepvpten  ...  . 
2  Thfile.     KiinigMberg,  IS30,  K    'll. 

1440.  Hodgfson,  Brian  Houghton.  Sketch  of 
Buddliisni,  derived  from  the  Buddha  Scrii)- 
tures  of  Nip&l.  (Trantt.  of  the  Roy.  As.  S-'tc. 
of  G.  B.,  etc.  1880,  4',  II.  223-267,  and  App. 
pp.  Ixxvii.-lxxxii.)    B. 

144i»a.  B<>cUinger,  J.  J.  I^a  vie  contempla- 
tive, a.<4cetiquc  et  monastiquc  chez  \c»  InduuH 
et  chez  les  peuples  Bonddhistes  ...  .  Stras- 
bourg, 1831,  80. 

1450.  Schmidt,  Isaac  Jacob.  Ucber  einige 
(iruudlchreii  des  Buddhaitimus.  (Mcmoirrs 
de  VAc.  Imp.  det  Set.  dr  Saint- loiter nl^mrg^  O 
S6rio,  Set.  Fid.,  etc.  1832,  4o,  I.  93-120,  221- 
262.)    BA. 

1451.  Ueber  die  sogenannto  dritto  Welt 

der  Buddhaisten.  {Ihid.  18S4,  II.  1-tO.)    BA. 

1452.  Ueber  die  Tausend  Bud<lhas  einer 

Weltperiode  der  Einwohnnng  ...  .  (Ibid. 
I r.  41-80.)    BA. 

1452*.  Sketch  of  the  Buddhic  Mythology 
among  tlie  Tibetans  and  Mongols.  (Atiat. 
Journ.  183*2,  N.  S.,  VIII.  282-290.)     H. 

1453.  WindUchmann,  Friedr.  Heinr. 
Hugo.  . . .  Sancara  sivu  de  Theologumenis 
Vedantieorum.  . . .  Bonnae,  1838, 8».  pp.  xvi., 
190.    //. 

1463».  Hodgson,  Brian  Houghton.  Quota- 
tions in  Pr«X)f  of  his  Sketch  of  Buddhism. 
(Journal  of  the  Roy.  As.  Soc.  «/  G.  B.,  etc. 
1885,  II.  28^-323;  comp.  lU.  304.)    H. 

1463>>.  Kennedy,  Vans.  On  the  YedAnta 
System.  (Trans,  of  the  Boy.  As.  Soc.  of  G. 
B.,  etc.  1885,  4o,  in.  412-450.)    B. 

The  remarks  of  Sir  O.  C.  Hanghton,  prcflxrd  to 
thl't  essny.  were  replied  to  with  i>onic  asperity  »it 
Wr.  Kennedv,  In  the  Atiatic  Journal  for  Oct.  !»<.%,  S. 
S.,  XVill.  §4-98.    Mr.  Haughton  n^olned,  (bid.  pp. 

1453e.  Lotv,  James.  On  .Buddha  and  the 
Phrabat.  (Trans,  of  the  Boy.  As.  Soc.  of  G. 
B.,  etc.  18M,  4»,  III.  57-124.)    B. 

On  the  Infernal  regions  of  the  Siamese  mythology, 
see  pp.  86-90. 

145.3-J.  Miles,  William.  On  the  Jalnas  of 
Oujerat  aud  Marw&i'.  (Trans,  of  the  Boy.  As. 
&tc.  of  G.  B.,  etc.  \^,  A?»,\\\. «Jb-3raA    B. 

14i>S^.  Kennedy)  Xatxa,  Ow  x\\e  "twviwa^a. 
(Asiatic  Journ.  lor  ^atc^x,  ViSl\'5^-«>M>-^V\ 
240-246.)    H. 
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1453^.  Csoma  de  KdrSs,  Alex.  Notices  oo 
the  dittercnt  Systems  of  buddbisxn  extracted 
from  Tibetan  Authorities.  {Jottmat  of  ike 
As.  Sim-.,  of  Bengal,  1888,  VH.  14X  et  seqq.) 

1464.  iJITIlson,  Horace  Hayman.  Lectarcs 
on  the  Puranas.  I.,  II.  (Journal  of  the  Soy. 
As.  Soc.  of  G.  B.,  etc.  1SS9,  T.  fil-72.  26<^ 
313.)    H. 

1464>.   Two   Lectures   on    the    Religioiu 

Practices  and  Opinions  of  the  HiDdos  ...  . 
Oxford,  1840,  8«.  pp.  vii.,  71. 

1455.  Barthelemjr  Salnt-Hilalre,  Ju- 
les. M^nioire  snr  la  philoec^hie  sanacrite.  Le 
Nyftya.  (Mimoires  de  VAcad.  de*  Sci.  Xor.  tt 
I\jL  de  rinsiihU  dt  France^  1841,  4*,  Ul.  147- 
250.)    H. 

1456.  Blphlnstone,  Monntstnart.  Tbe  His- 
tory of  lu'lia.  ...  2  vol.  London,  IMl,  9».  H. 
—  3d  ed.,  ibid.  1840,  8«>.     A  B. 

On  the  religion  and  philoaophy  of  tke  Hladas,  mat 
I.  71-«7,  161-237,  1st  ed. 

1457.  Hodgson,  Brian  Hongfaton.  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Literature  and  ReIi|^on  of  the 
Buddhists.  Serampore,  1841,8*.  pp.  iii.,  2iO  -^. 
A. 

1457». Doctrines  of  Buddhism.    Trsodil*- 

tion  of  the  Naipaliya  Devata  Kalrana,  with 
Notes.  (Asiai.  Journ.  for  Nor.  1M8,  3d  Ser^ 
n.  465-4t«.)    H. 

1457^.  Halbertsma,  Justus  Hiddes.  Het 
Buddhisme  en  xijn  stichtcr.  Deventer,  1M8, 
8». 

Fifty  copies  printed  separmtelj,  fraaa  tb*  Ottfjfm^ 
tcht  Almanak. 

1457«.  BJdmstiema,  Magnus  (Fred.  Ferd.\ 
Count.  Om  Hinduernas  Tlieo«i»ni,  Pbilosophi 
och  Kosmogoni.    Stockholm,  1S4I,  H*. 

A  Gtrman  trandaiioo.  ihid.  IMX.  W:  En^Ui. 
"  The  Th<.*ogony  of  the  Hindoo*,  vltb  their  Syawns 
of  I'hilOMphy."  etc.  Load.  IS44,  fiP.  pp.  v.,  I8L    Jf. 

1458.  Bnrnouf,  Kugj^ne.  Introduction  i  lltis- 
toire  dn  Buddhisme  indien  ...  .  Totne  pre- 
mier.   Paris,  1844,  4».  pp.  r..  647  -I-.     H, 

No  more  pobliahrd.  Oa  th«  mirwtnm  m«  p^.  18.  9. 
78.  83.  &16-022.  and  the  note  pp.  50S-fiS4.  ft*  the 
nolice  of  this  importaut  work  bj  J.  B.  BM.  /:i«rm. 
d«M  SavanU,  1646,  pp.  28»-44,  S7-<i,  ST-4S.  C«K^ 
No.  1469. 

1459.  Preaching  (The)  of  Buddha.  [Ex- 
tracto  firom  the  ''White  Lotus  of  the  G<«d 
Law,"  with  a  sketch  of  the  orif^n  of  Bnd- 
dhij«m,  from  K.  Bumonf.1  llHid  for  Jan.  1144; 

IV.  391-401.)    H. 

1460.  Salisbury,  Edward  Elbridre.  Memoir 
on  the  History  of  Buddhism,  read  be&re  the 
American  OrienUl  Society  ...  Hay  2K,  tK44. 
(Journal  of  the  Amar.  OntnL  iSbc.,  1840,  L 
79-136.)    U. 

1461. M.  Bumonf  on  the  History  of  Bud- 
dhism in  IndU.    (/6id.  pp.  276-29S.)    H. 

146K  Vedantlsmi  what  is  it?  (Odcwtts 
Rev.  for  July,  1845;  IV.  43-«l.)    AB. 

1461>>.  Indlstn  Buddhism  — its  Origin  and  Dif- 
fusion. (QilcuUa  Bar.  for  Dec.  tMd;  IV. 
242--281.)    AB. 

1461«.  N^ve,  F«!ix.  De  r«tat  present  des 
etudes  Bur  le  bouddhitmic,  et  de  fear  applica- 
tion.   Gand,  1840,  S*.  3/r. 

1462.  Sohott,  TTilh.  Ueber  den  BuddhaiMims 
in  Hucbasien  und  in  China.  £ine  In  der  kon. 
prenss.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaftea  am  L 
Febr.  1S44  gelesenc  und  nacfanials  meitrr 
ausgefllhrto  Abbandlnng.  Berlin,  IMC,  4*. 
pp.  128. 

See  the  nsdes  by  F.  Bti«i«i  la  tte  U/M-  Mtmttt., 
1S4«.  XV.  1-7.    B. 

\4&2^.  Stevenson,  John.     Analysis  «f  tbs 
^«xit&«ft.Vvw\«\i«^x;\\h  special  reference  to  the 
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Timp««,  nnd  Doetrino»  of  Confucius.  (Atiat. 
Jouni.,\H4:i,  N.  S.,  I.  17-29,  12»-138,  261- 
61.  :{(38-8<).)     H. 

The  samv  In  hid  ffiatorjfo/  China,  I.  151-215.  B. 

1505.  Tracy,  Ira.  Life,  Character,  Writ- 
ini^H.  Ouctriiiesaiid  Influence  of  CoiifucluH. 
( rUhliot/i.  Sacra  for  May,  1846;  III.  284- 
300.)     //. 

1505».  Pltllosopliy  (Tlic)  of  Confucius. 
{Othutta  lifv.  tor  Jnne,  1847;  VII.  372- 
41  y.)    AB. 

ISt'kS*.  Cltao-ll,  or  CKo^'-ll.  Le  Tchcou- 
)i  uu  W\lvA  lies  Tcheou,  traduit  uttur  la  pre- 
miere fois  du  cliinoiH  par  fen  Edouard  Biot 
...     .     2  torn.     Paris,  1851, 8«.     A. 

Hce  tbo  uotice  by   J.  B.   Biot  in  the  Jown.  des 
SiUiiit*.  1851,  pp.  1-12,  65-78.    H. 

Ib09«.  lil-ki  ou  Memorial  den  rites  traduit 
(xmr  la  proniiero  foin  du  chinoia,  et  aocoiu- 
pagne  de  notei  ...  et  du  textu  origiuel  par  J. 
M  Callery.  Turin,  aUo  Parin,  1853,  4o.  pp. 
x.xxii.,  ItfU,  98.    A. 

1500.  [Sne-shn].  TIic  Four  Books,  a  Chinese 
Classical  Work,  tniuiflated  and  illUiHtrated 
with  Noteii,  by  David  Collie.  5Ialucca.  1828, 
8«.  pp.  xiv.,  185. 

•'N'ot  a  xerj  iKbolarllke  pertormajyce."  —  Chinete 
Rei,o$.  XVIII.  40». 

15  X>.  [ ].     Confucius  et  Mencius.  —  Lcsqua- 

tre  livre-i  do  philusophie  morale  ot  puliti^uo 
de  l.i  Chiue  traduitx  du  Chinois  par  M.  (i. 
Pnuthier.  Parin,  (1841,  46,  52,  B.)  1858, 18o  or 
12*>.  pp.  465.     H. 

Tne  Four  riiis^ic*.  caUc>1  In  ChltiMe  S*e-$hu,  com- 

f>H«e  tho  Ta-hio,  '  (J.e.t  Stndj"  (or,  an  wDie  trnn*- 
aie  it.  '*  Study  for  Adulu'  ).  a  very  ihort  discourse 
of  Cuaruciui,  Mitli  a  coriiuifntajy  by  biji  disciple 
T-cn^-tse;  ihc  Chtingyung,  "Due  Mi-dlum,"  by  Tse- 
ate,  a  grandson  of  Coufuoius.  who  has  here  collected 
many  of  his  »a,vinf«:  the  Lun-yu,  or  "Dialogues," 
•  aurtof  Chincae  Jtemorabilia  ol  Coufacius;  and  the 
lK>ok  of  Menciu.4  or  Mcngt.se.  An  edition  of  the 
Chinese  text  of  the  Ta-bio,  with  a  French  and  Latin 
ver^iion.  and  thu  conimentary  of  Chn-hi.  was  pub- 
lished bv  (».  Pauihicr.  Paris,  1837, »» {A.,  B.) ;  an  ed. 
of  the  bhung-jfung,  with  a  translndon  into  French 
aud  Latin,  aud  copious  notes  by  R^musat.  preceded 
by  a  Rvneral  untioo  of  the  Four  Books,  appeared  in 
the  S'vtieea  et  BxtraiU  de»  MemutcriU,  etc.  publ.  by 
th  •  French  Institute.  X.  •jm-AJH,  Paris.  1818,  i"  {II.). 
and  wa«  also  i.>sued  separately.  For  notices  of  other 
trKiisUtioiiH  of  the  religious  books  of  the  Chinese, 
•ee  Heua:i»t.  Aouv.  Mil.  Ariat.,  II.  106-129,  253,  254. 

loOG>>.  [Gutzlair,  Charles],  aiinoso  Clas- 
sics. {Chinese  Keiioi.  for  July,  1834;  III. 
97-107.)    BA. 

15006.  Legfgef  James.  The  Chinese  Classics: 
with  a  irauidation,  Critical  and  Exegetical 
Notes,  Prolegomena,  and  C<»pious  Imlexe.f. 
...  In  Seven  Volumes.  Vol.  I.,  containing 
Confucian  Analects,  the  Great  Learning,  and 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean.  CVitn.  and  Eng. 
Hongkong,  aUo  Luudon,  1861,  laige  8«.  pp. 
xix.,  136,  376.     B. 

1507.  BIcnclua  {Chin.  Meng-tfl«\  fl.  350 

B.C.  Meng  Tiieu  vel  Menciuin  inter  Sinen.<<e.4 
Philoiophos,  Ingenio,  lK>ctrina,  N(iniini.i«]ni> 
Claritato  Confucio  proximuni,  cdidit,  Latina 
Interprctatioiie  ...  inntruxit,  et  perjietno 
Conuuentario,  e  Sinicis  deprompto,  illuMtravit 
Stanislaus  J  alien.  2  pt.  Lutetiic  Parisiorum, 
1824--26,  8o.     A. 

8e«  the  notice  by  J.  T.  Abel  R^mnsat,  Jo%mu  dea 
Sivuna,  1825,  pp.  7tM7. 

1508.  Clia-lkl,  or  Clia-tse»  or  Chn-fU- 

tae,  called  IVcn-koug,  a.d.  1120-1200. 
Die  Natnr-  und  Keligionsphiloaophie  der 
Chineaen.  Noch  dcm  Werke  des  ChineNi- 
BChen  Weltweisen  Tschuhi,  FUrst  der  Wi.i- 
aenschmft  genannt,  von  D.  Carl  Friedrich  Ncn- 
mann  ...  .  (lUgen's  ZeiUchrift  f.  d.  hist. 
IVicol.,  1837,  VII.  1.  1-88.)    £f. 

1500. PbiloMphical  Opinions  of  Chn-futsz', 

on  the  Immaterial  Principle  and  Primary 


Matter.    (Cliintse  Rtpoi.  for  Oct.  and  Dec. 

18+4;  Xlll.  5.52-659,  610-619.)     BA. 

Chu-hl  is  spoken  of  by  Meadows  as  "  the  fashioner 
of  Cliinexe  mental  life  as  it  now  cxi>t4.  °  nnd  "  fairly 
entitled  to  be  considered  one  of  the  greatest  names 
that  htstorr  htm  made  known  to  u^. '  —  The  Chinese 
and  their  lUbeUiont,  p.  335.  For  an  ncoount  of  his 
lifti  mid  writlngt,  liec  Chinete  Repot,  for  April.  1849, 
XVIII,  l«ii7-:.'0a  {AB.);  and  for  a  tniu*latlon  of  a  part 
of  his  Hiaohio,  or  Primary  Les.<>on'i,  by  K.  C.  Bridj|. 
tinn,  id.  V.  81-87,  305-316;  VI.  1&5-8,  3a3-l>,  6i^i-». 
AB.,  BA. 

1510.  [Kan-lng-p'lan].  I/C  livre  des  re- 
compenses et  de.s  peines  [called  in  Chine.'«o 
Kan-ing-p'ian],  en  chinoi»  et  en  fr<in«;ai.«<:  ac- 
Ct^mpa^n6  de  quatro  cents  legondes,  anecdote.<i 
et  lii.stoires,  qui  font  connattre  len  doctrines, 
les  croyances  et  Ie»  mu-^urs  de  la  socto  des 
Tao-ss^.  Traduit  du  chinois  par  Stuni.>dfts 
Julien  ...  .  Paris,  Oriental  Translation 
Fund,  1835,  8<».  pp.  xvj.,  532.    H. 

A  French  translation  of  this  book,  with  notes,  was 
aldo  publ.  by  J.  P.  Abel  Uemusat,  Paris,  181C,  t^.  pp. 
7».     H. 

1511.  Molinlke,  Oottlieh.  Zwei  Stiickc  aus 
der  Moralpbilosophieund  TlieuUigie  der  Chine- 
sen.  Ans  KlaprotJis  Franzosischer  Uehcrset- 
znng  in  der  Chri'stonuitliie  .Mandchou  [Paris, 
1828,  8«>]  ins  Deutsche  Ubertragen.  (Illgen's 
yjfUschrift  f.  d.  hist.  TheoL,  1833,  III.  i.  13- 
38.)    H. 

Containing  the  JliHg  Hl'in  D»i,  a  collcotiou  of 
mnxims  and  iirovcrl.»i.  nnd  lUo  Kan-ingp' ian,  or 
"  Book  of  Rewards  and  Punishments." 

1512.  Siugf- 11- chill -ts*iaau.  Sing-li- 
tchin-thsiunaii  die  wahrhafte  Darstellung  der 
Naturpliilosophie  (erster  Tlieil^  ans  deni 
Mniidschu  ilhersetzt  von  H.C.  v,  a.  Qabelontz. 
{Zeilschrift/ur  dif  Kundt  des  Jiorgenl.^  1840, 
80,111.250-279.)     H. 

On  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  its  existence  after 
death.  But  according  to  Schott,  in  his  BtachrtibHiu/ 
der  chine*.  Lit.  p.  342  (sec  aborc,  No.  ll!l>i).  tbu 
work,  or,  at  leaiit,  a  work  with  this  title.  "  which  ap- 
peared iu  the  year  175i,  it  evidently  of  Chrittiaa 
origin."  C.  Kraitsir  in  the  New  Amer.  Cyclop.  IV. 
127,  gives  Sun-te-cbao  as  the  name  of  the  author. 


1512*.  Noel,  Fran9ois.  Philosophia  Sinica  tri- 
btis  Tractatibus,  viz.  Cognitionem  Primi  En- 
tis.  Ceremonial*  erga  Defunctos,  et  Ethicara, 
juxta  Sinarum  Mentem  complectens;  et  Ilitf- 
torica  Notitia  Rituum  et  Ceremoniarum  Sini- 
carum  ...    .    2  vul.  Pragn?,  1711,  4*. 

1512<>.  DuHalde,JcanBapt.  Description  ... 
de  la  Chine  et  do  la  Tartarie  chinolse  ...  . 
Nonvello  ed.  4  torn.  (Piiri.^,  1735,  fol.)  La 
llayc,  173ft,  4o.     B. 

"Opus  incomparabile."  —  A'aft/<'.  The  litrratare 
and  religion  of  the  Chinese  are  ill::8irated  in  Torn.  II. 
aud  III.  by  very  copious  extracts  froui  their  classics. 
An  Englith  translation,  2  vol.  Loud.  173iMl,  ful.    H. 

1513.  Groaler,  Jean  Bapt.  Gabr.  Alex.  De- 
scription generale  de  la  Chine  ...  .  Paris, 
(1T85,)  an  11 1«  f  1795],  4'.  pp.  798.  B. — 3»  ed., 
t  vol.  Paris,  1818-20,  S". 

On  the  religions  of  the  Chinese,  see  pp.  341-618. 

1513*.  [Superstitions  among  the  Chine.se.] 
Prohibitions  addres.sed  to  Chinese  Converts 
of  the  R^nish  Faith.  Translated  by  P.  P. 
Thonis,  with  Notes  illustrating  tlie  CuMtonis 
of  the  Country.  From  the  lnd«>-Cliinese 
(J leaner  [about  1S20?].  {Chinrte  I!ej>os.  for 
Fell.  18:)1 ;  XX.  85-94.)     A.,  AB. 

IlluMtmlrs  the  notious  of  the  Chinese  ooncernlng 
the  departed. 

1514.  Schmltt)  Herrmann  Joseph.  Ur-OfTon- 
barung,  odrr:  Die  grossen  Lchren  des  Chris- 
tenthnms,  nachgewiescn  in  den  S.'tgen  und 
Urkundeu  der  iltesten  Viilker,  vorztiglich  in 
den  kanoni^chen  Biichem  der  Chineson.  Land- 
shut,  iSU,  8«.  2^  Ui. 

1515.  Btahr,  Peter  Feddersen.  Die  chine- 
fiische  Keichsrcligion  und  die  Systttmc  der  in- 
disclien  Philoeophle  in  ihrem  Verbftltniss  xa 
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14S0.  Ballantyney  JamoR  Richard.  Chris- 
tianity toutrasled  with  Hindu  Philosophy: 
an  l-IsHay,  in  Five  Books,  Sani<krit  and  Eng- 
lish ...    .    London,  1859, 8».  pp. -270.    //. 

14S9<».  Bndhlsm  [tie]  in  India  and  China. 
(/lib!  I  ad  litjicrt.  and  Princeton  Rev,  for  July 
1859;  XXXI.  391-138.)    AB. 

1490.  "%V HI tncjr,  William  Dwii^ht.  TheVodic 
D«)Ctrine  of  a  Future  Life.  (Biblioth.  Sacra 
for  April,  1859;  XVI.  4<U-420.)     U. 

1491.  Wrlglitson,  Rirhurd.  An  Introduc- 
tory Tr<;iitis(!  on  ^^aus(Tit  llagio^crapha:  or  the 
isu?red  Literature  of  the  Hindus.  In  Two 
l»urts:  Part  I.  — The  Philtw«t»phy  of  the  Hin- 
dus. Part  II-  —  Tlie  Veda  and  Puranas.  With 
Appendix  and  Notec^.  ...  Dublin,  1859,  Iti*. 
pp.  xiv.,  205.     H. 

1492.  Barth^lemy  Saint-Hllalr«,  Ju- 
les. Lc  liouddha  et  c<a  religion  ...  .  Paris, 
1860,  8<>.  pp.  xxviii.,  441.    //. 

1493.  Jacobflt  Alfred.  Le  Bouddhi^me,  hou 
I^girilatfur  et  hou  influence  dans  le  nioude 
modernc,  ( Rrtur  <lcs  l>fux  Mondes  for  March 
1,  1860,  pp.  108-132.)    U. 

1494.  Mullens,  Josieph.  The  Religious  A»- 
p«*ots  «)f  Hindu  Philosophy  stated  and  dis- 
cussed. A  Prize  Essay.  ...  London,  1800, 
8».  pp.  xvi.,  440.     U. 

1495.  Wasslljei^,  W.  Der  Buddhismus,  seino 
D«)};n»en,  (jieschichto  und  Literatur.  ...  1" 
Theil.  Allgenieinc  Uehersiclit.  Aus  dem 
Kuiii.sischen  tibersetzt.  St.  Petersburg,  1800, 
8«.  pp.  XV.,  3i<0.     BA.,  If. 

€omp.  Uonfey  Id  the  GoUingUche  gel.  Arueigen, 
1H59,  pp.  601-6:12.     ff. 

1495*.  Deschamps,  A.,  the  Abb6.  Le  Boud- 
dhisuie  et  I'upologetique  chretienuo  ...  . 
Pjuis,  1860,  b*.  pp.  39. 

1495'>. Les  origines  du  Bouddhi.itne    Tucs 

nouvfllcfl  pour  servir  aux  travaux  de  Taptdo- 
g^'tiquc  chr6tieuue  ...  .  11  Paris,  1861,  8o. 
pp.  31. 

1495«.  S[clierb],  E[inmannelJ  Vfitalis].  Tlio 
Buddliitand  his  Kchgion. — The  (iuKlen  VerKes 
of  the  Buddha  [translations  from  the  Dhani- 
uiupadam].  (Christian  Register  [BostunJ  for 
May  25,  June  8, 16,  and  22,  1861.)    H. 

149od.  Brocket!,  L.  P.  Buddhism:  its  Origin 
and  Results.  {Methfxtist  Quar.  Rn\  for  April, 
1861;  XLIIL  219-227.)  — Brahminism:  its 
History  and  Claims.  (Ibid.  Oct.  1861 ;  XLIII. 
638-047.)     //. 

1495e.  Scudder,  David  C.  A  Sketch  of  Hindu 
Philusupliv.    iliibludh.  Sacra  for  July  and 
Oct.  1S61 ;  XYlIl.  535-695,  673-724.)    11. 
Valuable. 

1495^  Baiicrjea,  K.  M.  Dialogues  on  the 
Iliuilu  Philosophy,  comprising  the  Nyaya,  the 
Saukhya,  the  Vedant :  to  which  is  added  a  Dis- 
cussion of  the  Authority  of  the  Ve<las.  ...  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh,  1861,  8o.  pp.  xxiv.,  538. 

1495«.  Carriere,  Moriz.  Nirvana.  (Fichte's 
ZeiUchriftf.  rUilos.,  1861,  XXXIX.  199-214.) 


Utioai  of  Chine«e  autbora,  aee  ClblaeM  Mtfo*.  ier 
Aug.  1M9.  XVHI.  402-444.     A.,  AS. 


6.  Olilnese. 

Note.  —  On  Buddhiwi  in  China,  see  the  preceding 
subdivision. 

1496.  Schott,  Wilh.    Entwurf  oiner  beschrel- 
biing  der  chinesischen  litteratur.    {Abhand- 
lungen  d.  KonigL  Akad.  d.  Wisfensch.  zn  Ber- 
lin, 1853,  phil.-hist.  KL,  pp.  293-418.)    H. 
AliiA  pubi.   Bcpai-atclv.  Hcrlia.   18M.  40.    On  the 
nutldhiiit  Utrrnturc  or'CliUia,  wf.  pp.  3*:8i-3S«.     Sc*;, 
further,  on  the  ti-VrVoU'S  imA  pVi\\w*i»v\v\cttV  \Vv«iT»\ure 
of  the  Chinese,  RoV>t..  M«'tT\!«n*  rh\»\c»t  )im«llat\i|. 
Loud.    l(<25.   4«,   pp.  aa-Vl  «A..  AB.\.  %t»A  V\t»m*% 
Ltkrh.   rlHcr  aUg«m.   l.iUTMroe*>cKicMe.  V  «&-«%. 
iU.)    For  »  VUt  ol  Yjwiu  ou  Cttiu^,  Vuc\xjd\ik*  vwa* 
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1497.  I-klnff,  or  Ylb-kln|f.  T-King  mh 
tiquissimus  8inarum  Liber  quirm  ex  LAtina 
Interpretatione  P.  Regis  aliorumque  ex  S<. 
Jesu  P.  P.  cdidit  Juliua  Mohl.  ...  2  vol. 
Stuttgartiae  et  Tubing:ie,  183*-^,  8*.     A.,  H. 

1498.  Ijao-tse,  or  I«ao*lcl«iiy  b.c.  6M- 
5*2*2.  . . .  Lao  Tseu  Tao  Te  King.  Le  livre  de 
la  voic  et  dc  la  vertu  compost  dao«  le  VI* 
siecle  avuut  t*ere  chretieune  par  le  phili>sopbe 
Lao-tseu  traduit  en  frau<;ais,  et  publie  aTe<- 
le  tcxte  chiuois  et  uu  commentAire  peri>etutl 
par  Stanislas  J  ullen  ...  .  Puis,  1842 1 1S41 :  , 
80.  pp.  xlv.,  304.     A. 

See  a  roriew  br  WUh.  Schott  In  the  Jnkrh.f.  miat. 
Kritik,  1H42.  1.  507-51H.  (tf.)  A  traDslatlf«i  oT  La»- 
Ue  was  alM)  publ.  bj  O.  Pauthler.  Pnrto.  lsS8.  «*. 

1499.  Remusat,  Jenn  Pierre  Abel.  M^ 
moire  sur  la  vie  et  le.^  c^iinions  de  I>u>- 
tsen,  philos<»phe  chinois  du  VI*  scwcle 
avant  notre  ere,  qui  a  prufeca^  le«  opi- 
iiious  conioiunement  attribuei»  ii  Pj'tL*- 
gore,  k  Platon  et  ji  lean  diaciple*.  Paris 
1823,  4».  9/r. 

From  the  Jttmoirw  de  rJtuL  Rop.  de  Frw^ji^ 
Acad,  det  Itucr.,  etc.  IKti.  VII.  I-M.     H. 

1499*.  Mttller,  Me.    Do  la  nietaphyatqu« 
de  I.4io-t!it!n  ...    .    Tirlemont,  iSoOJ  S*. 
From  tlic  R'xue  eatholiqu€,  Toao.  IV. 

1500.  Confucius  {Chin.  Kmng-tae  or 
Kongf-fa-tse},  u.c.  551-47^.  Le  Cbtxi- 
King  [or  })hu-king],  un  d«M  livretf  sacrea  dr« 
Chinois,  qui  leufermo  lc«  fondeiueDt«  de  It-nr 
ancieune  histoire,  les  priiicipe«  de  lear  goo- 
vernemcnt  A  de  leur  morale;  onvmfe  rr- 
cneilli  i)ar  Conf^cIu«.  Traduit  k  enrichi  de 
Notes,  par  feu  le  P.  Oaabil  ...  .  Kern  et 
corri^  ...  .  Par  M.  de  Guinea,  tuns 
1770,  4«.  pp.  cxliv.,  474-    BA. 

150C*. Ancient  China.    The  Shoo^Linf  or 

the  historical  Classic  ...  tnuu>Uted  by  W. 
II.  Medhurst.  Chin,  and  Eng.  Shangkae, 
IS 40,  8».  pp.  413. 

IdOl. Confucii  Chi-kioK  [or  Shi-kiDx]  nive 

Lil>er  Cariuinum.  Ex  Latin*  P.  Liicham:e 
Interi>rctationo  odjdit  Julius  Mohl.  Stutt- 
gartiae  et  Tubingae,  1830,  8*.  pp.  xxii.,  ;^ 
xvi.    -<4.,  H. 

Confucius  was  nwfelj  the  eoaipllcr  oC  tkis  c*llee- 
tion  of  Kongi  and  hymns,  >(«me  of  which  have  uvm 
BuppoM'd  to  be  older  tban  IHh)  r.c.  —  See  Ed.  Rt..t. 
"  Kecheruhea  tar  In  moear*  de^  andens  ekinw**, 
d'apr^  lc  Chi'king,"  In  the  Jtn/rmml  Aaimtifm*  \m 
Nov.  and  Dec.  IM^  «•  S«rle.  II.  9tn-X^  4S»-447.    H. 

1502. Scbi-KIng,  cblnesiaches  Lioderl'ucb, 

gesonimelt  tod  Coofuciua,  dom  beut^brn 
augeeignet  von  Friedrich  RLckert.  Altvoa, 
1833,  8«.  pp.  xc,  360. 

Another  Oernan  tranalatkw  bj  Joh.  CrasMr, 
forminff  Bd.  III.  of  Dw  MmmMtehe  MHek,  CrrfrM. 
1844,  8*.  {A.)  The  reraioua  of  Ruckrrt  aud  Craoier 
are  TouDded  entirely  00  the  Latia  UmulatH«  ef 
Lacharuie. 

1503. The  Work«  of  OonAatcia*;  onntaintug 

the  Original  Text,  with  a  Tvmiwbitioii.  V«.L 
I.  [Containing  the  lAm-yu  or  Lmm-gni.]  T*> 
-which  is  prefixed  a  Disiiertatlcm  on  the  Cbtat-M* 
Language  and  Character.  By  J.  Nar^hman. 
Seranipore,  1809,  4*.  pp.  tr.^  4,  zxxix.,  72&,  17. 


w4.,  BA, 


te  fcU 


See  the  review  br  3.  P.  Abel 
langet  AtkUifne:  11.  'Xn-tn.  B. 
1504.  Aniloty  or  Amyoty  Joseph  Marie. 
Vie  de  Koaug-ta^,  a|^lU  vnlgaireweuK 
Conl\iciii8  ...  .  (Mtmaim  etmetrw^ttU 
Vhiftoirt  ...  d^i  Ckinoi*^  XIL  1-*-^ 
Paris,  1786,  4«.)    A,,  A,  N. 

the  qneetloa   abMrt  tteir  kaeerW4—  af  «h»ft 
V«>»A«%««&«ulh«  aec  the  rMaarkaMj 
VtWxTti^vKCkvK.  ^wat«dna.^V^  Ml,  9 


diT    Illu    BDil    (MyMn   ...     .    illi'tmrn 
ItJ.%  4°.  pi>.  JO. 

liM.  OBnoiii.ojj..»i.  j':s-a;i.  (nntsica. 

Joar,  Ktf  Vtc  IHMl  XXXVlll.  IWJ-IW. 

1&X1.  W.t  T.    On  ths  PlmallcFfi  of  tb< 

ir<ul»  (T  llmuer.    [C;^^!!!  /oar.  f^ 

M«TTh.  isai;  jtXxiX.  eiMii)   W. 

1551.  HkhI'I,  Kmm.  |ur  ftmilr!)   l«™i" 
Tli«l«|>Uil>jwiphki>iI>J'<ycl.ulue1iiI[x!iio 

lW,i.  Welclur,   ?H-dr.  flMlM..    Hi, 


IKSS    EBKrr.,  .T,.li, 


IMn.  B'UIUar, .    Qiiui  IIouEriac 

Ottl  X.lum  tt  AniniMUB.  ixnt  5l«rtci:i 
(v.iiJiKDTi.    rocrK    gonlFDlk     [l-rugr.] 

l^i.dnB^i..,l-4^4■.|>^».  I 

IWl. -TKUllfel,  Wllh.  BkBOi.    EarEinlri- 
iin.l    >..„,   T».l«   ...     .     lCymi..-ProKr.) 


i  ANCIENT  OREllKS,  trc. 


isai.  Liaachcr,  Cup.  OinMrtiittii  litaH' 
rii9Fpb[liK>1ilji.-il  rln  UolinlipiydlunU  Pj- 
Ihngorin.    [Afjp.Cbrlillsn  Kramba1t>.) 


"SiT 

^ 

niMtir  UOm 

.  -U  Pjim 

>i«^.'," 

-I." 

U.  [B«U 

lofk-],     A 

Efr 

«j.-.rtm 

D.'f«iin  <.r 

Py- 

.hagu™. 

IIW,   «•. 

1>P. 

nil  Drki,  IXDd. 

ISsj.  HBBbfr,  Elicrh.  Dit.    Do  Mrlmt 
TiniKDiliirnMuDO  brnria  DluinJiltlii.    I't 


lEU.  Piondat.  John,    lion — 

u(  hD»Mu  ..i»l<iTutiir«Lir'.   ni!tn<iu,. 

«iFFal«-Ori.lUS:XV  ;&3-wi.}    U. 
IlitS*.  PIier»<rd*ii,  Ntma,  fl,  i.r,  all. 


bW  X  a   phon   a 


4.  Plato,  u.e.43S-Ul. 
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OflTcnbarungp^lehren  mit  RUcksicht  auf  die 
Au^^icbteii  von  Windisichinann,  Kchuiitt  uiid 
Hitter  betruchtot.  Berlin,  1^,  b".  pp.  vi., 
lift).     F. 

1016.  Davis,  .Sf/r  John Fmncia.  China :aO<»ne- 

ral  DcKcriptiun  of  that  Kmpiro  and  its  Inhabit- 

antH  ...    .    A  new  Ed.,  revised  and  enlarged. 

...    2  vol.  London,  (1886,  40.)  I8f>7, 12«».     H. 

Ou  the  r«Hgioui  of  Chiuo,  sec  Cb.  XIV.-SVI.,  Vol. 

II.  pp.  1-101. 

151C>.  Medburat,    Walter     II.    China:    itsi 
State  and  I'roijpects  ...    .     London,  1838,  S**. 
pp.  vii.,  5S2.     AD.  —  Al*o  Boston,  18.38, 12«». 
Ou  tho  n-li^ouf  of  Chin*,  see  pp.  lt>l-219. 

151Gt>.  Rcvieiv  of  tho  Shin  Se<*n  Tung  Ke^n, 
—  a  General  Account  of  the  Godti  and  Genii ; 
in    22  vols.     (Chinese    Hepof.  for    Feb.  and 
March,  1830 ;  VII.  505-625,  553-5(58.)    BA. 
i:cc  particularly  pp.  &€0,  Ml. 

151C0.  Medlmrat,  Walter  H.  A  Difi.«erta- 
tion  on  tho  Theology  of  tho  Chinese,  with  a 
View  to  tho  Elucidation  of  the  most  Api»ro- 
priate  Term  for  e.xpre«sing  tho  Deity,  in  the 
Chinese  Language.  ...  Shanghae,  1847,  S". 
pl>.  280.    AB. 

1510"*.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Proper  Mo<Io 

of  rendering  the  Word  God  in  translating;  tho 
Sacred  Scriptures  into  tho  Chinese  Language. 
Shanghae,  1848,  S".  pp.  170.     AB. 

Thit  'uutay  and  ibo  pix'ccJing,  with  other  pntn^ihleta 
In  the  cootrnvercjr.  (onluin  much  which  llluiiiraiud 
the  nctiouH  of  ibu  Chtuoe  couutfrnlug  bplrilit. 

151i>.  Boone,  William  J^  Dp.  An  Essay  on 
the  Proi^r  Iteudering  of  tlie  Words  Klohini 
and  Theos  in  the  Chinese  Language.  . . .  Can- 
ton, 1848,  8».  pp.  vi.,  69.    AB. 

151  (/.  Medliumt,  Walter  IL  Reply  to  the 
Essay  of  Dr.  Boone  on  the  Proper  Rendering 

of  the  Words  DH^/X  [*^c]  *nd  Ocos  into  tho 
Chinese  Language.  Canton,  1848,  h^*.  i)p.  l07. 
AB. 

On  the  offering*  to  deceased  anceston,  sec  especially 
pp.  46-48,  54,  55. 

1517.  WlUlams,  Samnel  Wells.  The  Mi<ldlo 
Kingdom ;  a  Survey  of  the  Ge<»graphy.  Oovern- 
nient.  Education,  Social  Life,  Arts,  Religion, 
Ac,  of  the  Chinese  Emjiirc  and  its  Inhnbitant.-i. 
...    2  vol.  New  York  and  London,  184SI2"'.   //. 

In  the  English  edlilou  the  title  reads  ••  TheCliiocKc 
Empire,"  etc.    On  the  religion  of  tho  Cbincso,  see  II. 

1518.  Worship  (T1jc<)  of  Ancestor-'  among 
the  Chinejie.  {Chiufsf  Ixrpos.  for  July,  1849; 
X VII L  303-384.)     A.,AB. 

1518».  Medtiumt,  Walter  H.  On  the  True 
Meaning  of  the  Word  Shin  ["spirit,"  etc.],  n* 
exhil>ited  in  the  Quotations  adduced  under 
that  Word,  in  the  Chinese  Imperial  Diction- 
ary, calletl  ...  the  Pei-wan-yun-foo  ...  . 
Shanghao,  1849,  8o.  pp.  88.    AB. 

1618*.  An  Inquiry  Into  the  Proper  Mode 

of  translating  Ruach  k  Pnvuma,  in  the  Chi- 


nese Version  of  tho  Scrlptnrea.  . . .  Shanghai'. 
1850,  8o.  pp.  75.    AB, 

1518«.  U'tter  to  the  Editor  of  the  [ChfiH^] 

ReiKwitorj',  accompanied  with  a  Trauj»lat:>'n 
of  a  Chinese  Tract  |  Yang-tdn-obin]  on  NotIri^h- 
ing  the  Spirit.  (CAtnese  Jteptts,  fur  Aug. 
1850;  XIX.  446-469.)     A.,  AB 

A  curioai  specimen  of  Chineii*  psyehologj. 

1518<i.  liegge,  James.  Ix^ttcrs  on  th«-  Renf]«>r- 
ingof  the  Aanie(}o«l  in  theChtnese  LAugtiagt^. 
. . .    llougkong,  1850,  i*.  pp.  73.    AB. 

1518e.  An  Argument  for  ...  (9hani^  Te)  a4 

the  Proper  Rendering  of  the  Wunti  Elotiim 
and  Thoos,  in  the  Chinese  lAngQa|*v:  with 
Strictures  on  the  Esaay  of  Bisht^  Boono  in 

Favour  of  the  Term  . . .  (Shin)  Ac.  Ac 

Hongkong,  1860,  8«.  pp.  v.,  43.     AB. 

151Sf.  Boone,  William  J..  Bp.    Defewee  of  an 
Essay  on  the  Proper  Rendering  of  the  WuriJk 
Elohim  and  6(Of  into  the  ChiDe«e  Lauguage. 
...     Canton,  1850,  .*«.  pp.  160.     AB. 
Also  in  the  CkiHcaa  Rrpo4U»qf,  Vol.  XIX. 

1518r.  Itegg^f  James.  The  Notions  of  the 
Chine^e  concerning  God  and  Spirits:  with  an 
Examination  of  the  Defense  uf  an  £may  ... 
[by  Dr.  Boone].  Hongkong,  1852,  8».  pp.  it., 
lii.,  1G6.    AB.,  D. 

1519.  ilI<Clatclile,  T.  The  Chinese  on  the 
Plain  of  Shinar,  or  a  Connection  etftablirbed 
between  the  Chinese  and  all  other  Nutiujs 
tlii-ough  their  Theology.  {Journal  of  V*e  Roy. 
As.  S(K.  of  G.  B.,  etc.  lAMJ,  XVI.  ii.  3t8-436.)  H. 

1520.  Mcadovrs,  Thomad  Taylor.  Tbe  Chi- 
nese and  their  Reltellioua,  viewed  in  Connt'O 
tion  with  their  National  ritiluHcpliy,  Kthicx, 
Legi>;lation,  and  Administration.  To  which 
is  a<UleiI,  An  Essay  on  Civilization  and  its 
Present  State  in  the  East  and  West.  ...  Lon- 
don, I85tt,  f^o.  pp.  Ix..  65e.     BA. 

For  a  '■  Notict)  of  tbe  PhilrMopfaj.  Moralkj.  afe4 
Politr  nf  tiic  Chliie4e.  and  ef  tUc'lU.lis:ieo  ef  tke 
goxciniug  ClaM,"  bou  Cb.  XVIII.  pp.  aas  lW>. 

1521.  Culbertson,  51.  Simpson.  Darkne<>« 
in  the  Flowery  Land:  or,  Religious  Xutions 
and  Popular  Sn|H*rstitions  in  North  China.  ... 
New  York.  IHftT,  l*^*.  pp.  235. 

The  author  bad  n«ided  sieveo  years  ia  Chima.  at » 
mU^ionary. 

152K  ConfUclanUni.  A  (Biblical  JReprrt. 
and  Pnncrton  A'ev.  for  April,  1958:  XA.X. 
221V-201.)    AIJ.  /JT^.     5    .      <^ 

lo2\\  Hard^-ick,  Charles.  Cbristaad  other 
Mxsteis,  Wc.     Part  11 L    1858.     Se«  No.  1237. 

1522.  Edklns,  Jonepb.  The  ReligiovM  Condi- 
tion of  the  Chinese:  with  Obserratitms  on 
the  Prospects  of  Christian  Conversion  amongst 
that  People.  . . .    London,  1869, 16*.  pp.  2S». 

1523.  IVhltncjr,    William    Dwigbt.     China 

and  tlio  Chinese.    (AVw  EmgUinder  for  Feb. 

1S59;  XVII.  111-143.)    //. 

On  the  religion  of  the  aadcat  Cblaess,  ws  pn. 
1.'«-12«. 


D.— ANCIENT  (JREEKS  AND  ROMANS;  ETRUSCANS. 


1.  Ancient  Greeks  and  Eomans. 

1524.  Homcrua.    See  particularly  Odys.  Lib. 
XL 

1525.  Gadolln,  Gust.  Disscrtatio  acade- 
mica  Ilomerica  nonnuUa  Animau  Nomina 
explicans.     Upsal.  1704,  4« 

1520.  Jortiu,  John.  Six  Dissertations 
upon  Different  Snbiects.  London,  1756, 
ho.  i»p.  iv..  224.    H. 

Dissert.  VI.,  pp.  •ID5-3a4,\»"  Otv  V\i«  v\»\ft  *t 
tho  Dead,  ax  descrlVwd  by  Hoiuct  uu^NU^W." 

1527.  Heiuriei»  Jokx,  QMrtaluui.  \>«  In*- 
746  . 


roortalltato  Animi   Homcrica  Oommen- 
tatio.     Viteb.  1786,  4«».  pp.  38. 

1528.  Groddeck,  Qottfk-.  Ernst.  Ueber 
das  Local  der  Unterwelt  beim  Homer. 
(UihU'tUtek  tier  alien  Ltt.  u.  Ktaut,  1791, 
St.  8,  n>.  15-33.) 

1529.  Sturs»  Friedr.  Wilh.  De  Tsali«:iit 
Doctrinae  de  Animi  bumaai  loMmirtaU- 
tato  in  Homeri  OtrminibiuL  Prohw.  L~ 
III.    Gerao,  1705-O7, 4*.  pp.  18^  16,  l«u 


1588 


SECT.  n.    D.  1.— BELIEF  OP  THE  ANCIENT  GREEKS,  etc. 


1620 


15JW.  Pettavel,  Fr.  Do  Argumcntiit,  qui- 
Imih  tipud  I'lAtonem  Animoruiu  Imniurta- 
litH!f  (lefenditur.  BeroUui,  1815,  49.  pp. 
iv.,  41. 

15A9.  Knnhardtf  Ileinr.  Platonfl  PhS- 
di>n,  iitit  iM-soiKleriT  KiickHiclit  unf  dto 
Unsterblichkoitslehre  c»rlliiitprt  unci  bour- 
tlu-ilt,     L:ibet'k,  1817,  8«.  pp.  72  +.     /'. 

1590.  Taylory  Tliomos.    Platonic  Dcmon- 

ittrntiuii  uf  I  lie  Imiiiortulity  uf  the  Soul. 

(ChiXfiotl  Jour,  for  Juiio  ami  Sept.,  182U; 

XXI.  201-23«\  and  XXII.  40-51.)    H. 
1501.  Seaf^ery  Jifr.  John.    Observations 

<»u  the  I'hjTiIo  of  Plato.    {ClassicalJour. 

lor  Juno,  1825;  XXXI.  209-217.)    H. 

1592.  Schmidt)  Adalb.  Argumonta  pro 
Imnu>rtalitato  Aniuuinim  in  Platonis 
PUfUMloTio  explicita.     Hulao,  18*^7,  8». 

1503.  Retflg,  lloinr.  Christian  Mich. 
Quafstionci*  Platonirae.  I.  Quam  cojmo- 
»iondnfi  vcrao  Animi  Naturae  Viam  Plato 
o»ininon'<travcrit.  ...  [Progr.J  Oissao 
[nudinp-iil.  ISai,  So.  it/i. 

1594.  Br  ant  y  .1.  W.  Boroerkungcn  Ubor 
di«*  platoiiiMcho  I^'liro  vom  Lernon  alseiner 
AViodcrenniiurung(di^in)<rif).  Branden- 
bnr»r.  IS-Ti,  iv>. 

1595.  Deycks,  Ferd.  Platonis  de  Ani- 
nuTuni  Migrationc  Doctrina.  Confluent. 
1S34,  !r». 

l.'jOO.  Crontc,  C.  De  Mythis  Platonicis 
Imprimis  do  Necyils.    DUsseldorf,  1S35,4«. 

1597.  Melrlngy .  De  Mythis  Plato- 
nicis iuprimiM  do  Necyiis.  [Progr.]  DU»- 
Koldorf,  1h35,  4<>. 

Ait  No'i.  I.^W  and  1507  titles  of  the  same  cMar  7 
I  gi\e  tlieri  ««  1  And  them  ia  Rngelmann's  BihL 
Hcript.  ClfUM. 

159<^.  Schmidt,  Adalb.  Uebcr  die  Idoon 
iU'A  Plato  und  die  daratif  bomhendo  Un- 
fit orblichkoitKlt>hro  desselbon.  [Progr.] 
Halao,  1835.  4".  pp.  58  (29). 

159S».  Sigwart,  lleinr.  Christian  Wilh. 
▼on.  Die  pintoni.sehen  My  thou  von  der 
m(>n<*ohlirhen  Soelo  ini  Znsammonhanprc 
diirgoxtcllt.  (A[>pi*ndod  to  his  Ueschichtf 
tl^r  PhUo$ophie,  II.  463-615,  Stuttg.  u. 
TUb.  1S44,  ho.)     B. 

\W.v^.  VoigtlUndcr,  J.  A.  Chr.  Platonis 
Sonteutia  do  Aniraorum  Pruo^xistontia. 
Pars  I.  Do  Principio  Philosophiae  Plato- 
nicao.    [Diss.]    Borolini,  1844,  8o.  pp.  25. 

1600.  FUcher,  Carl  Philipp.  De  Plato- 
nica  do  Aninii  Immortalitate  Doctrina. 
...     Kriangae,  1845,  So.  pp.  14.    F. 

1601.  Schmidt,  Uorui.  Duorum  Phae- 
dtmii  Platonici  L<x:omm  Expllcatio  (p. 
66.  B.  ot  do  univer!«H  Argumoutatioue,  fn 
qua  ox  ipsa  Animi  Forma  qtiasi  ac  Specie 
Immortalitas  ejus  dodncitur).  [Progr.] 
>l'ittenl>ergae,  1845,  4*.  pp.  21. 

1602.  [King,  Thomas  Starrl.  Plato's 
VIows  of  Immortality.  {lTnivtr$alxtt 
Quar.  for  Jan.  1H47 :  IV.  73-107.)    H. 

1&I3.  Sxotftakoivflkl,  J(w.  Platonis  de 
Auimo  Placita.  [Progr.J  Ostrowo,  1847, 
4*.  pp.  15. 

1004.  Ijaehmann,  Karl  Iloinrich.  Uober 
die  Unsterblirhkeit  dor  menschllchon 
Seole,  iiach  don  VorHtoIlungen  dos  Philo- 
Hoplion  Ptaton  und  dos  A  poet  els  Paulos. 
. . .    Landosliut,  1848,  S*.  pp.  32.     F. 

160.'k  Ahlandcr,  Job.  Atig.  Dissertatio 
Votorura  in  Oonorc  Philovophorum  pr«- 
cipuoqno  Platonis  de  Animi  Vi  et  Immor- 
talitate Sentontias  breviter  adumbrans 
...  .  [i7»p.  Pet.  Otto  Wiberg.]  Pars  I. 
Londie,  [lA— ,]  8*.  pp.  16. 


1606.  Hcnnann,  Carl  Friedr.  Do  Partf- 
bus  Animao  iuiuiortalibus  secundum  Pla- 
tonom.  [Praef.  Ind.  Schol.]  Uottingae, 
1850,  4o. 

1607.  Speck,  Moritz.  WUrdigung  dor  pla- 
tonidclion  Lelirc  von  dor  Unstcrl)lichkeit 
dor  Seele.  ...  [Progr.]  Broslau,  1853, 4o. 
pp.  16. 

Also  in  the  ZeUwkrift/.  Philot.  u.  katk.  ThtU-^ 
l»ii,  Heft  82,  or  N.  V.,  XIU.  ii.  pp.  1-18.    B. 

1608.  Gsell-Fela,  J.  T.  DisHcrtatio  qua 
I*sychologiao  IMntonicae  at«iiie  Aristote- 
Icao  Explicatio  et  Comparatio  instituitnr. 
Wircoburgi,  1854,  8o.  pp.  100. 

1600.  MiiUcr,  L.  II.  0.  Die  EMihatologie 
Platon's  und  Cicoro's  in  ihrcm  Verhiilt- 
nlsso  7.nnt  Chri.«tonthume.  ...  Jever, 
1864,  40.  pp.  44.     F. 

1610.  Kahlcrt,  A.  J.  Ueber  die  plato- 
nisc'.iun  BoM'ei*io  dor  Unstcrblichkeit  der 
Seelo.    [Oymn.  l»rogr.]    [Wien,]  1855,  4o. 

1611.  Suscmlhl,  Franz.  Die  genetischo 
Entwickoluug  dor  platonischon  Philoso- 
phie  einloitond  dargestollt  ....  2  Theilo. 
Leipzig,  l855-(i0,  b".  pp.  xvi.,  486;  xii., 
1-312,  xxviii.,  313-696.    //. 

1612.  Schmidt,  Ilormaun.  Zn  Platons 
Phaedon.  [On  the  concluding  argumont, 
p.  100  A-106  K,  o<l.  Steph.l  (JahJiri  Aeur 
JaJirb.  f.  Ph ilol.,  l«5n,  LX.XIIl.  4l'-4S.)  If. 

Porotherlllastrationsof  the  Fhado  bjr  8:bmidi, 
■e«  Engelmann't  Bfbl.  Script.  CIom.,  G*  AuH.. 
p.  287. 

1613.  SnseuKlhl,  Franz.  Uobcr  dio 
Schlnszboweis  in  Platons  Phaodou.  (Jahn's 
New  Jahrh.  f.  Philol.,  1856,  LXXIIl. 
236-240.)    H. 

1614.  MTllllams,  N.  M.  The  Ph«don. 
(Oiriitian  Jifv.  for  Oct.  1857 ;  XXII.  507- 
532.)    BA. 

1615.  Bllchells,  Fr.  Die  Philosophie  Pla- 
tons in  ibror  innoron  Bozieiiung  zur 
geofTcnbarton  \>'ahrhoit  kritisch  aus  don 
QuoUen  dargoHtolIt  ...  .  2Abth.  MUn- 
stor,  1859-iK»,  8o.     //. 

1616.  Volqnardscn,  C.  R.  Platou'sldeo 
dos  persOnlicbon  Oeistes  und  »«oine  Lehro 
tlbor  Erzioliung  ...  .  Berlin,  1860,  8o. 
pp.  viii.,  192. 

See  BiMotk.  Sacra,  XVIII.  222-227. 

1616b.  [Martlnean,  Jamo-Ml.  Plato:  his 
Physictt  und  Metaphysics.  {JVational  Ree. 
for  April,  18C1 ;  XII.  457-488.)    H. 

1616^.  Bnchcr,  J.  Q^er  Platons  specu- 
lative Bewoiso  fiir  (ue  Uhsterblichkoit 
dor  monschlirbon  Soole.  Inaug:ural-Dis- 
sertation.    GOttingon,  1861,  So.  pp.  30. 

1617.  Arlatotcles,  u.c.  3H4-32ti.  ...  De 
Anima  Libri  tros.  Ad  Intorprotum  Uraeco- 
rum  Auctoritatom  ot  Codicum  Fidem  rccog- 
novit,  Commontariis  illustravit  Fr.  Ad.  Tren- 
dvlenburg.    Jonao,  1833,  8o.    2jf  th. 

1618. Treatise  on  the  Soul,  etc.  translated 

by  T.  Taylor.    London,  1808,  4o. 

1619.  Psychnlogio  d'Aristotc— Traits  do 

r&nio  traduit  on  fran^is  pour  la  promidro 
fois  et  accompagne  de  Notes  perpetuoUes  par 
J.  BarthC'leniy-Saint-IIilaire  ...  .  I*aris, 
1846,  8o.  pp.  cxxi.,  .392.     H. 

The  translator  malDtains  iPref.  pp.  xxziz.-xlvti.) 
that  ArUtotle  did  not  bellero  in  the  immortallrjr  of 
tbo  Mul.  Bee  alio,  to  the  lamc  purpose,  Mo(iheini'.-< 
note*  on  Cadvorth'a  Jtitet.  SjfBttm,  I.  98,  W,  ill.  410- 
iVi  (HarriMD's  edition.) 

1619*.  Slm|illeln0,  fl.  a.d.  690.  ...  Conw 
mentaria  in  tres  libros  Aristotelis  <lo 
anima.  ...  Or.  [Venice,  A.  Asulanuty 
1527,]  fol.  fr.  187. 

1029.  Targaiy  AUbnfo,  qf  Toledo^  Abf^, 


'/ 


4S 


nk"^ 


K^rl  ljiHU>rl.~  JM.  I.-m'..  Uliali.  IfUJa,  ^. 


CUaS  m.— DESITNT  OF  TtIB  SOVL.  1587 


Iff  SIdHbiit  lut  nMvtJ.  uid  XhmIid  tWMii.lirim. 

KMU,  p'lHlo.  Thi>  Plulonic  Dla1oini»  for  Eni- 
[iah    Reaii.-rt     »J-    Wminm    WhrUill.   D.O. 

Dlnii'cnfi'  n^emiiif  to  lbs  TrUI  mid  liiiitli 
or  liornlci.  I  \ol.  11.  Aiil<>^i>fal><t  Uln- 
iMnnw.  I  ViA.  III.  The  Rtnnl.H.-  mid  lliv 
Tiuiici».    3  vvl.    Camliriilgii  [Ede.].  IHSO-bl, 


isde,  —  piBio'«  Apoion-  oi 

aihl  Pbvdi}.    TtADHlAt*'^  frc 


fiunl.  Tmonlntwl  fram  Iho  Oiwli  li»  Clmrldii 
f.  »uKinL  A  UI'W  Kdiliaii,  enricbe.]  orilh 
AnhlilBhuii  Frnclnu'i  '-Ufc  of  Plstur  Ihc 
Optnloiv  nt  Ancient,  Hedlpvnl,  mid  Hodarn 
pElknwpbcn  nod  Dlvin»  on  III*  ^nul'i  im- 
mortiliii; ...  with  Soti-  ~.._.i.^...  •. 

■ildnl  a  CuIaliitiiH  (by  W 

Folur*  SlKlf.  ...  s™  iori^miliam" Goth- 
am, ISM,  IV.  pp.  IIt.,  2S,  (Ud  CnUlcguv} 

180S. CQnclinioiiofP1iito'>Ootglii«.  [Tr»ns- 

liitr<l  by  Nalbiinlcl  B.  fobiuin.J  ICbriitian 
^Rim.furMiirTh.lMI;  XLlI.ltt&--^1,)    H. 


1ST0.  Olrmpiodoru,! 


Mnw,  IMli.  S».  — /Wrf.  liM,  f. 

Hh  kuiuikaU,  SirilBrI  f  riiTfi.  U.  1 
UT2.0kl«nt<(,Liil(u.  CIiri>tiuiiFTb<A 

...   .  [lolwrotjBuolM.j'i 


M'li.  WelcUiin 


ISIO.  WlBdll>lBI,Cfari>l»n  EniMTSB. 

miio.    Qviiine-.^  17»,  S*. 

1ST:.  Bntlalcdt,  Juli.  Andr.  He  Plato. 
meotl11iil!«niDi.»ntl»,trlime«i.,i:(11.4'. 

UTf>.  Gstllcbcr,  JdIl  Chriatoptl.  Ar.-n- 
naitoriini  Kllqwit  iii  Plalnnli  Pb)lr^l^Il'' 
dfr  AiiIplI  Immortal Ltmr  IllDHtntio  t\ 
DiKTiwIo  ...  .  B|>n:iiD[iu>  I.-IV,  Al- 
lurfli,  i;«-Sr.  *•.     (HkI..) 

Ur  Id  Uii  Mo  loi  <nj.,  nu,  fp.  114. 

ISTD.  AliluiadiienkinFi    (d    PUlunll 

PhsMloiitm  It  Alclliadi'iii  Smndnni :  >d- 

Vbunhitilii.    Upaliic,  1T71,  S>.  pp.  IW. 
IHO.  CrswArd,  Cbarlca.    A  Di««ta. 

of  the  iDunurtidllj  of  (he  EddL  ...    T.. 

AlHlncl  InveatlnlioD  of  Ihe^atnr'r  <.( 
tha  Snail  [d  ulilch  the  (^niooi  i  r  •)! 
Ib<  CuirbnitHl  HrUph^iiciaiu  uu  ili>l 
Siitdecl  ore  dlnciuwl.  . . .    Loulin.  V.:%, 

USl,  LUU,  EinnOollIHsd.  Plutonii  Stn- 


SS4 EjiMm  der  PUtooivJira  PbHo 

IU5.  I.liulei  Pun.  Ooitlleb.    ]»  Solitui 


r.  Wtcsani  flul.  FriaA'.  ...    Fji*. 

ipn  ArgumrDtoniDi  PlAtqblB|m  Thbht. 


1653 
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1674 


l(Vi2.  'Wnndcrllcliy  Casp.  Jul.  Cicero 
(le  Aiiiiuu  i'latuiiiz;iiiii.  [Kttip.  Andr. 
2^chllluU•r.l    Viteb.  17 14,  4f».  fi.  8. 

lC>5ii.  Tdrn«r,  Fahinn.  De  Sentvntm  Cko- 
roniuna(l<>  liiiinurUHtHt«  Animaf".  [Rfitp. 
Laur.  >V  cnzel.J    UpMil.  1730,  bfi.  (2  nh.) 

1C54.  Pluanakl*  (]e<irg  Chriiitoph.  Dm- 
Hortatio  oxpeiidenn  Argnmontu  pro  lin- 
mortulitatp  Aiiinine  a  Cicerone  allata. 
Kegionionti,  1750,  4«.  pp.  '24. 

106A  Wehrrn,  or  IVchmy  Job.  Qott- 
frioil  von.  r«'bfr  daa  Alter  und  die  l.'n- 
wterblirhkcit  der  geele,  nach  deni  Cicero 
fii'V  Ururlivitct  und  niit  eini(;cn  Zufffttxeu 
rermchrt.    (mtingen,  1819,  »».  pp.  77. 

ICM.  Sletneriiy .    De  Loco  quodam  e 

CicaroniB  (.'atone  Mi^<»rn,  «bi  de  Animo- 
rnni  Imniortalitate  n^itur.  [Prugr.J  Mo- 
naKterii,  184^  4*.  pp.  14. 

1657.  Vlrfflllns   or   VersUlas    Maro, 

PnbliuN  u.c.  70-19.  See  jNirticularly  .Lurid. 
Lib.  VI.,  and  (Jeorg.  IV.  407,  et  ueqq. 

If»ii7»   -T.nrtw  hi*  descent  Into  Hell  ...    . 

Made  Kntrlinb  by  J<^in  Il«>y«  ...:  toKfther 
with  au  ample  aud  learned  Couinieiit  u[K>n 
the  Mime  ...     .     London,  1661, 4*.  \\\k  '.^H. 

106.<).  IVarburton,  William,  ///>.  Tlic 
Divine  Lexation  of  Mo(»e«  demouiftrated, 
<tc.    i«ee  Xi).  171)9. 

In  Book  II.  Secu  IV.  of  thU  work,  Warbiirtim 
mxintaiaa  thv  ibsmiouin  paradox  thm  tlic  «'.f5Ci-iit 
of  jCnoa«  into  the  luronial  n'pioiH  a>  dvscrilicd 
bj  Virfil  in  a  flgurnllve  dncripilo:,  nt  an  lai'ii- 
tion  into  th«  KleuninlsD  lujrMcries.  See  bla 
Wvrka,  II.  78-1 W.     H. 

1650.  Beyckcrt,  Dan.  Job.  Pbilipp.  Dii<- 
MTtatio  expiauans  ]*8ycliolo|j:iam  VirjErilii 
L.  Yl.  Aeneid.  v.  72^751.  Argentorati, 
17ol,  4«.  pp.  '20. 

1659>.  Jortin,  Jobn.    Six  Dif^sertations, 

ftc.    1756.    See  No.  1526. 
16.'>0t>.  [Gibbon,  EdwnrdJ.    Critical    Ob- 

Kervationn    on    tbe    Sixth    Book  of  the 

iKneid.  . . .    I/ondon,  1770,  8».  i)i».  56.    //. 
AIM)  in  ht«  MUeti.  Work$,  Ixtndon.  1837,  8^,  pp. 

•7&-6V2.    (B.)    Id  o|t|«o«itiott  to  Warbarioo. 

16<V>.  Hejrne,  Chriiitlan  Gottlob,  1729^ 
1M2. 

8'.'<  bU  ExcurnoB  on  the  Sixth  Book  of  TlrgU's 
iEocid.  particularij  Exe.  I..  VIII.-XllI. 

I6rt1.  JorlOy  Andrea  de.  Viaggio  dl 
Knea  nil' Inferno,  ed  a^li  EIi.»ii,  M>condo 
Vlrfcilio.    •>td.    Naindi,  (. . .)  ISi'i,  ««>. 

A  Prtnrh  trao«latlon.  frnm  ibc  third  edition 
of  the  original.  Douai,  1H17.  H*>,  pp.  Ti. 

16C2.  Plntarchufl,  fl.  a.d.  90. 

On  ancii-xt  (•|>iuioti<i  conremiBK  tbe  aoal,  Me  IH 
PiacitU  PkU»Mipkorum,  Lib.  IV.  cc.  l-b.  But  the 
genuknencM  uf  this  treatiae  U  doubted. 

1663.  Plutarch  on  the  Delay  of  tbe  Deity 

in  the  runiishni<>nt  of  the  Wicked.  Gr.  With 
Noteit,  by  IL  V.  llackett  ...  .  Ajidover,  1844, 
1>.  pp.  171. 

1664. Sur  leH  d^lain  de  la  Jui«tice  divine 

...  .  Nouvellement  traduit,  avec  den  addi- 
tions et  des  noten,  par  M.  Ic  comte  de  Maintre, 
•ulri  de  la  traduction  dn  mdme  traits,  par 
Amyot  ...    .     PariK,  ISHi,  ft»,  pp.  228. 

Nunternu^  later  ed*.  Fomiiiiir  aiao  TooM  II.  of  the 
tEmvn*  of  Count  Jo*).>ph  de  Maiitre. 

1665.  Behrcltery  Theodor  llilmar.    Dik>- 
trina  Plutarchi  et  theolofdca  et  mornlin. 
Conimcntatio  ...    .    (1  linen's />i<scAriyt 
/.  d,  hi  ft.  Throl.,  1836,  VI.  i.  1-144.)    £f. 
Bee  iMrtUularlj  pp. fiO^S,  114. 116. 

1606.  Tyler,  William  Seymour.  PlutarcVt 
Tbe«ilo(rv.  i  MrUindint  (^uar.  Rev.  for  July, 
1852;  A XXV.  3S3-415.;    /T. 

1667.  Hackettt  Horatio  Balch.  Plutarch 
OB  the  DeUj  of  Proridenct  in  paniihiog 


the  Wicked.  [AbHtract.]  {BihlMh.  Sucra 
f  )r  July,  1 856 ;  Mil.  tX>9-«:«).)    H. 

1667*.  Laclanun,  S'lm'tnatennn,  fl.  a.p.  170, 

Hi.-v  hl>  lHai*ffi  MortH'irvm.  iUniptnu.  <Vtlaj*lM«, 
Vt^<jD  HUtoriit,  uU'i  lite  inMiiMc  JJt  Luetu,  for  ridt- 
c<>l  ■  cf  ttiv  popular  notioua  cunceruius  the  iufvruAl 
region*. 

1068.  Alexander  Aphrofiituniu^  fl.  a.i>.  200. 
Libii 'lito  lie  Aninia.  ^r'r. audita/.  (Appended 
to  Tlu'niistiiiK,  Oj/rrn^  Venet,  15»4,  fol.) 

"  Maintains  tue  aiiniltilalion  ofauuls,  and  oentvn-U 
tbat  tbU  w:i4  Ari->t<itlr')i  cpiuion."  —  Jr««A//m,  note 
on  Cudworth.  I^tok  I.  Ch.  1.  arf/a..  wh<ial»o  reivr* 
to  hla  Cooun.  ad  Lib.  11.  Topicor.  ArUtoc  pp.  72.  77, 
61. 

1660.  Plotlnns,  fl.  A.n.  250.  ...  Opera  om- 
nia ...  .  [t.ditiHl  by  (i.  U.  Moeer  and  F. 
Cretizer.]    3  vol.    Oxnnii,  1835.  4».     //. 

The  whole  of  tbe  Fourth  Knuead  (Vol.  II.  pp.  '^*^ 
811)  ticuu  or  the  aoul.— it!)  rsaviici',  tuunoruliir, 
dvMCMit  into  ihe  Itodr,  e:e.  Pari^  of  it  are  traiiHlu.<-4 
in  Tlioiuasi  Tujior  mFiV  ■  Bmtkt  <if  PlnttnuA,  l.uud»n, 
17:m,  tf\  aud  lu  ht»  SeUet  H'vrkm  t^f  i'lutniwi,  Lu&duB, 
1H17.  t<*. 

lC6i*.  Le«    Enn^adcK  de    Plotin    ...   tra- 

dtiites  i>our  la  preiiiikTe  foix  en  f.  hiivhih  acoimi* 
ini{;;iies  de  fKMitm:iirei«,  de  noteh  et  d'eclaiix:i«- 
MeUKMitri  et  pr«k"etlecu  do  la  vie  d«  Plotin  ... 
par  M.N. Bouiilet  ...  .  [With  ftuj;;iiient!i>  of 
Porpliyry,  /auiMlclitiH,  and  othrr  Nei>-Plato- 
nistn,  tranNlated  bv  E.  Levcque.]  3  toiii. 
Pari!*,  lK57-in.  v«.     ff. 

The  n«"tc>i  on  tho  Fourth  Ennoad,  examining  the 
relatiiMi  iif  FlKituuato  i-ariotM  prect'dlniE  mid  auccved. 
[uK  writvrit,  oc<*iip,v  pp.  b/E^-Wit  of  'louiu  II.  T  le 
cxtracih  from  Poipliyrv,  /aiiibiicliu->.  und  .tin-.ia 
0'--it»u«  are  appi>u>leil  to  Tome  II.  viih  ttie  hHlf" 
title:  —  '*  Fraguieut}!  de  p<iTc-hol»t:icn^ftpliiti>uii-teui<e 
tradulis  |iour  la  prvini^'foiii  eii  frtn^aH  par  V.'ig. 
Lcv^n^le.'•  Fo:  the  treatinc  of /aniblichiH,  we  S'O- 
tveuK.  BHog.  Phif.,  Lib.  I.  c.  52,  $)  28-W,  pp.  h5«^ 
»t!6.  ed.  Heereu.    H. 

1670.  Prlaelannif  Ljfdm.  Solutiones  eorum 
do  quibuit  dubitavit  ChoKroe^  Pertuirum  Rex. 
£x  Codicti  i>angermanenHi  edidit  ...  Fr.  Dill>- 
ner.  (Appended  to  Plotini  Ennradfjt^  etc. 
ParlHlln,  IHdot,  1855,  8>,  pp.  545-570.)  H. 
Tbe  Brat  Qneattuu  ti  on  the  nature  and  inuno^ 
UUtj  of  the  aoul.    The  original  Greek  ia  ioat. 


1670*.  Tbeodorctusy  Bp.  of  Cyrrhui^  fl. 
A.D.  423. 

(in  tbe  opinion*  of  (he  f«rerk  phikxMjpbera  conct^m* 
log  tho  t-oiil,  ncc  bis  Tktraittutica,  or  Gritrarvat 
AMectiotwm  Curatia.  particnlailr  Lib.  V.  and  XI. 
(In  Aligue'*  Airrof.  Untca,  Toui.  LXXXIIl.)    U. 

1671.  JPsellna,  Michai-l,  </ir  youngrr,  fl.  a.d. 
1050 ]•  Ao^ai  ircot  ^x"*^.  De  Anima  cide- 
breK  Opiuioneii.  Itk  Tiirino  luterprete.  (A|»- 
pended  to  OrigeniM  PkUocalia,  etc.  Par.  1610, 
4«»,  pp.  600-680.)    D. 

Sec  alto  No.  16. 

1672.  CbumnnSf  or  Natbana^Sl,  Nice- 
phoruH,  fl.  A.D.  1320.  'AyriHtTiKOi  irpbf  IIAu>- 
Tiroj'.  (Appended  to  Plotini  Oj)fra.  Oxun. 
1835,  4",  11. 141,">-30.)     //. 

()p|io*e«  tbe  doctrine*  of  pre-exlttencc,  traiumigrn. 
t'on.  and  tbe  rationality  of  brute* ;  oontenda  for  tbe 
murrectiun  of  tbe  bodj. 

1671>.  AioAoyoc  ircpl  ^x^f,  14th  cent.?  (Ap> 
pcuded  to  Plotini  Opera^  Oxon.  1S36,  4»,  II. 
1431-47.)    J  J. 

Amat  aaeribea  this  Dialocae  to  Kictpkonu  Chum- 

fMM. 

1673.  Exploratio  Immortalitati«  humani 
Animi  secundum  Philoeopboe.  Mediolani, 
1505, 4«. 

1674.  Stencbna  (TZa/.  Stenoo),  Aogastinuii. 
Kuffubinu*.  De  percnni  Philoeoplua  Libri 
X.    Luffduni,  1540,  fol.  —  Batiil.  1542.  fol. 

AUo  In  Ton.  III.  of  his  Optra,  Par.  1577,  and 
Venet.  IWl.  fol.  Lib.  IX.  treau  of  tbe  opinloo*  of 
tbe  ancients  roneemini;  tbe  immort  ility  of  tbe  •out ; 
Lib.  X.,  of  future  rewards  uid  punishment*.  See 
Fabrlciua,  DeUctua,  etc  pp.  42h,  w.  fHi.  Aooard'.nff 
to  J«cber.  J.  C.  Sonliftr  nutod  this  b—k.  ocxt  te 
Ibe  Bible. 


1621 


CLASS  III.  — DESTINY  OF  THE  SOUL. 
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of  Seville.  Qnrt'stiones  super  Libroa  Ari»- 
totelis  do  Amnia.  Florentine,  1477.  fol. — 
AIbo  VenetiiH,  15r»f)-60,  fol.;  Victutiw, 
16<I8,  fi.l. ;   Koiiifp,  ItiOQ.  fol. 

1621.  Vlo,  Tt»nnnn»o  An,  Otnlinal  Gac- 
tano  {Lot.  Cajetaiius).  Cuniincu- 
taria  in  tres  Libnn  Ari><totolis  de  Aninin. 

PirKt  publi»hed.  nith  the  text,  at  VlceuTa,  I4«6. 
fol. ;  vcpiirutely,  V«Dlce.  1614,  fol.,  aud  elsewherv. 

1621*.  Spinay  Rnrtoloninieo  dl.  Propug- 
niiculum  Aridtotelis,  etc.  Iul5.  See  No. 
574. 

1622.  VenlerOy  Francesco.  ...  Digcorni 
. . .  sopru  i  tre  Libri  dcirAnima  d'Aritfto- 
tile  ...    .    Vcnetia,  1555,  8». 

1623.  Odonly  Riualdo.  Dlscorfw  ...  per 
uiu  i'eripatetica,ouo  8i  dimoRtra,  se  Taui- 
ina,  Hecondo  Aristotilc,  6  inortale,  o  ini- 
niortale.  Venetia,  1557,  4».  ff.  40.  —  Also 
ibid.  1560,  4».    BL. 

1624.  Vlllalpando,  Caspar  Cardlllo 
de«  Apologia  ArifltoteliH  adversns  fos, 
qui  ajunt  eum  sennisse  Aniniani  cum  Cor- 
pore  frxtlngnl  ...    .    Complnti,  1560,  £•. 

1625.  Martinez  de  Brca,  Pedro.  In 
Libros  tri's  AriHtotcliti  do  Anima  Coai- 
mentarius.  Cui  accessit  Tractatua,  quo 
ex  Peripatetica  Schola  Animae  Imniorta- 
litaH  anserltur  &  probatur.  Segontiie, 
1575,  fol. 

1626.  Qulntlanufy  Tincentins.  Diluci- 
dationcs  trinm  Libronim  Aristotelis  de 
Anima.  Nee  non  S.  Doctoria  Thomae 
A(|uimiti!}  in  eoadem  Commentarii.  Cum 
Textu  duplici  ...     .     Bononiae,  1575,  4o. 

1627.  Toledo,  (Lat.  Toletns),  Fran- 
cisco de,  (hrd.  Commeutaria  una  cum 
QuacstionibuH  in  Libros  trea  Aria  tot  el  ia 
de  Aninm.  Veuetiia,  1575,  4».  —  Colon. 
Agrip.  1676,  4»,  ff.  179  -f. 

Man  J  olber  vditiuii3. 

1628.  Denlsetusy  Joh.  De  Animi  Natnra 
ejusque  Immortalitato  in  Doctrina  Aritt- 
toteliri  apertiaalme  cooatituta.  Pariaiia, 
1577,  8«. 

1620.  Segnl,  Bernardo.  Trattato  . . .  sopra 
i  Libri deir Anima d'Ariatotile  ...  .  Fio- 
renza,  1583,  4<>. 

1630.  Zimara,  Tcofilo.  ...  In  Libroa 
trea  Arir«totelia  do  Anima  Commentarii 
...     .     Venetiis,  1584,  fol. 

1631.  Schrdter,  Joh.  Friedr.  Quaeatio 
utrum  Aristt»tele8  Intellectua  noalri  Im- 
mortalitafiMu  cognoverit.    Jenae,  1685, 4". 

1632.  Pont  anus,  Hieronymus.  De  Im- 
mort4ilitate  Aiiimie,  ex  Sententia  Ariato- 
telia,  Libri  soptcm,    Roma;,  1507,  4®. 

1633.  Gnariuonl(La^Guarlnonl1l• 

Fonfanu*},  Crintoforo.  Senteutiarum 
Arirttotelia  do  Animo  acu  Mento  hiuuana 
Explicatio.     Francofurti,  IGOl,  A". 

1633».  Zabarella,  J.icoik),  Count.  In 
trea  Ariatote]i.'<  Libros  de  Anima  Commen- 
tarii ...  .  Venot.  1605,  fol.  BL.^  AXuo 
Francof.  1606,  4«>. 

MaintaliM  that  thn  doctrine  of  Immortiilltj  Cfto- 
DOt  be  proved  bj  Aristotle  a  philosophy. 

16.34.  lia  Galla,  (Jiulio  Ceaare.  De  Im- 
mortalitato Animornm  ex  Ariatotelia  Sen- 
tentia Libri  trea.  Komue,  1621,  4».  — Also 
t'tlnl,  1640,  4«». 

Maintains  that  Aristotle  believed  ia  imnuHr. 
talitj. 

1635.  lilcetl,    Forttmio.     De    Animorum 
rationalium  lnm\rtr\aV\ta\e;  *«!C\\\\vl\xn\Opi- 
niunem  AristoteWa  Libtv  <\>MiL\.\\ot.   I^vvxikr 
vil,  16*29,  fo\.     BL, 

1636.  DannliaueX)  or'DiLikiilCk»3K«T 
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Job.  Conr.  Collegiam  perchologicum.  in 
quo  uiaxime  contruvt*  rKW  QuarBtiunv*  c  irc* 
trea  Librus  Ariatotelia  de  Anima  prrlp^- 
nuntur,  ventilantur,  explicantur.  Ar- 
gentorati,  1030,  b*.  —  AUo  ibid.  lt>43,  li*io : 
Altdorf.  1072,  4«». 

16S7.  Oreglo,  Agostino,  Ozrcf.  Ariatv»t(li< 
Tela  de  latiunaiia  Animie  ImmurtaliT.-\:0 
i^entiMltia  acourate  explicate.  Kouue, 
1631,4«».  — Al8o  1€32,  12-. 

<)rei:io  ttialmaiiK  Ihnt  Aristotle  beliercd  iti  ihc 
Immortality  of  ilie  souL 

1638.  Hoftnann,  Caap.,  1573-164S.  Cvl- 
latio  DtK-trinae  Ariatotelia  cum  Doctrlaa 
Galeni  de  Anima.    Nelmat.  16;57. 

1639.  Athanafilii«,J9^ranftnu9.  ...  Ari«- 
totelea  propriam  de  Animae  Immortalitaro 
Mentem  explicana  ...  .  Gr.  and  Lot. 
Pari  Hi  is,  1641, 4». 

gcH>  Fabrioius,  BihL  Crete.  TV.  aS3.  SM. 

1640.  Posner,  Casp.  De  l»»linKen*'*i4, 
vivo  Ke<iituCorporumin  Vitani  evoundum 
Ariatutelem  imi>08aibili.    Jenae,  Iti^. 

1641.  Scliutx,  Chriatian  Gottfr.  Super 
Ariatoteliii  de  Anima  8ententia  brevi$ 
Ct.uunoutHtio.     Ilalae,  1771.  4».  pp.  20. 

1642.  Delnl&ardt,  Joh.  lleinr.  Der  Re- 
griff  der  Seele  niit  Ktickisicht  aaf  Ar!>T{»- 
telea.  . . .    Hamburg,  1840,  4*.  ^4j  fh.) 

1643.  Hartensteln,  Gu«t.  De  TN,vcfai>- 
logiae  vulgnria  Origine  ab  Ari^toTrU-  re- 
petenda.    Lipa.  1840,  4«».  pp.  19. 

1644.  Flsclier,  Carl  Philipp.  De  Pinnci- 
piia  Aristotelicae  de  Anima  Doctriiue. 
. . .    Eriangae,  1845,  &•.  pp.  14. 

1644>.  Waddlngton*KastiU9  Cluir- 
lea.  Do  la  psychuli^ie  U*Ari«tote.  Pari^, 
1848.  &">.  4/r. 

1645.  Wolflr,  W.    Von  dem  Begrtffe  de* 

Aristotelea  uber  die  Seele  und  de-«>«n 
Anwendung  auf  die  heutige  P*jclioii«gie. 
. . .    Bayrcutb,  1W8,  4*.  pp.  16. 

1645*.  PanscbyCurl.  DeAriatotelifi  Ani- 
mae Defiuitione.  Dit^eitatio  inaugucA- 
Ua  . . .    .    Grypb.  1861,  8».  pp.  iiL,  66. 

1646.  Lucretius  Cams,  Titna,  fl.  b.c.  60. 
...  De  Herum  Natnra  Libri  t^x  Cnriiu^ 
Lacbmuniuia  lecenf^uit  et  eniendaTit  Editio 
altera    Berolini,  1863,  8«.  pp.  252. 

Lib.  III.  denies  the  imniortalitj  of  tlkeM«L 

16^.  Pollgnac,  Melcbior  de.  Card. 
1747.    Anti-Lucietina.    s^t**  No,  147. 

647.  Maerclcer,  F.  A.  Titua  Lucretius 
Carua  Ul»er  die  Natur  der  Dinge  und  die 
Unaterblichkeit  der  decle.  Vortrag  ...  . 
Berlin,  1851,  8«».  pp.  32.     F. 

1648.  Relsacker,  A.  J.  Epirnri  de  Ani- 
morum Natura  iKKtrimun  a  Lucretio  Di^ 
cipulo  tractatam  expo«uit  ...  .  Coi«> 
niae  A^ippincnaium.  1K56,  4*.  pp.  S& 

Reviewed    br    Wilb.   Christ   in    JaJbu »    Xnf 
Jakrb.  f.  Pkilol..  l^SC.  LXXIII.  U'.-JA.     B. 

1640.  Suckan,  E.de.  De  Lucrvtii  meta- 

fhvaica    et    morali    Doctiiua.     Pari»iiji, 
857,  80.  pp.  xii.,  63. 

1650.  Cicerot  Marcna  Tnllia?.  b.c.  107-I3. 
The  Tuaculan  Diaputationa,  Book  Fir»t  [Pe 
contemnenda  Morte];  the  Dream  at  ^ipi": 
and  Extract*  from  the  Dialogues  nn  Old  .\zv 
and  Friendahlp.  LaL  With  En|rii»h  Nrt»-, 
by  Thomaa  Chaae  ...  .  Csaibridge  {Masih.  , 
1851, 12».  pp.  xviii.,  307.    H. 

The  lutroducUon  dlwuaae*  lb*  ^aealko  ef  Cieero's 
belief  In  the  ijaniertaltty  of  the  aouL 

1651.  —  Cicero  on  the  Imaiortality  of  the 
Soul.    [Book  I.  of  the  TomhUii  Qveationc, 

\T«vvi\»\^  Vs  I>   N.    Bellows.!     {CkriBtian 
Exam.  \«c  ^vt  .\%vL«sA)^a^\4ci;  XXXIIL 
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16>K  Cons,  Carl  Philipp.  Wio  (laxliten  die 
^i>iitl•n•ll  iStiiiker  vou  der  Li>Ui'c  tier  Furtdauor 
uitcb  deiu  Tode?  (In  bi.s  AbhantUungrn  f. 
G •*<}>.  ...  d.  spiitrru  JStoischen  I'hiloiophie, 
TQlMiigi-n,  17W,  8«.) 

1697.  StravCyCarl  Ludwie;.  ...  HiMtoriaDoc- 
triiiRo  Oraccorvni  ac  Kuiuauorvni  I'hilixio- 
Ithorvra  dn  .Sttitv  Aninmrvin  jHrnt  Mortem.  ... 
Alti.nao,  [ IJi02,J  8«.  pp.  xvL,  119.     F. 

160S.  Ireland,  John,  D.D.  Pnganiiim  and 
Christianity  companrd.  ...  Lon«1on,  l$Ott» 8o. 
pp.  XV.,  42»J.     //. 

1C.»>».  Beiigcl,  Ern«t  Gottlieb  (lat.Theophi- 
liiH;  von*    ^iM)  No.  &57. 

l€r3'J.  Crcnzer,  (Georjc)  Fricdr.  8.Tml)oHk 
un<l  >ivthido;;ie  dcr  altun  VUlkor,  LfK^mderH 
der  (Irn'chtMi  ...  .  3»  vi'rlH;j«crto  Auhk.  4 
Tlieilc.  Lcipzi;;  und  Darmstadt,  (iMlO-ri, 
181'»-2i.)  1s:j^U-W,  So.     //. 

A  FreacM  Iran  Mat  ion,  with  the  title  "  Ri'llsion*  (to 
I'liuiKiMir-  ...  <>u\rai;e  ...  rt'foodu  en  parti«,  cum- 
pl^t->  pi  (1  •vrliipitu  par  J.  D.  Oakgutaui,"  4  torn,  ia  10 
pt..  ParK  IiJj-51.  tf.     B. 

17<>J.  Elcitalu,  Oder  Uber  den  Umprung  und 
di<*  Zvrirk"  di*r  alten  Myaterien.  Gotbu,  1M9» 
»•.  pp.  241.     r. 

AUo  with  tbe  Utl«:  — "Dlo  AUergciiwAit  Qottet. 
ir'Tiiell." 

1701.  Liennep*  D.J.  Tan.  Conimentatio de 
FapiliiMie  mmi  Fiivchc,  Animae  Iniagino  apud 
Veteres  ...     .     Aunt.  |Vi3,  4«». 

Ill  the  C^mm.  Lot.  urtiat  Clau.  JnMt.  Rtg.  Beigicl, 
P»r«  III. 

170*2.  '\^'^l«fiowa,  Aug:iiMtin.  Di.'«'«<>rtntio  do 
Qnac.ii.me:  Qiiiie  fuc-rit  vetemni  Graecorum 
Opinio  lie  KehU't  lloinini  }io«t  .M«»rtom  obven- 
turin?     Vnitlslav.  I$*i5,4*.  10  gr. 

17iK{.  Mllln,  William.  The  B<'lfef  of  the 
Jewixb  i'v  ijdi*.  and  of  the  uuMt  Kndnent 
<*eutile  IMiil-Mophem,  more  eKpocially  of  Plato 
and  Ari^itotle,  in  a  Fnturc  State,  briefly  con* 
i^ideruil  ...     .     Oxford,  1828,  S*.  pp.  130. 

17(U.  I«obcelCy  CbrlKtian  An^^uBt.  Aglanpha- 
iinM,  rtive  de  Theoloji^iau  Myitticae  (frai*c(>runi 
Can^ii  ...    .    2  tont.   Kej:iomouti  PruoMrum, 

1W».  «••  Pl>-  X-.  '-tW.     IL 

Oao  of  the  iii«<t  important  worit*  on  the  ancient 
injiterif*.  On  the  Orphic  fraKmeata  "  D«  Migra- 
tion*: Auiiuiruni."  mm  II.  VA-tW. 

170'i.  Lilmbnrs^Bronwcrf  Pieter  -ran. 
IIi-iti»iredo  la  HrilitMition  niuralo  et  ^(•li^iell^e 
di*!4  Greoj*  ...  .  8  torn,  (^roningue,  lH33-4*i» 
»•.     //. 

Go  the  opinion*  of  the  n^velia  coucertiing  the 
faturv  life,  we  II.  47»-d(0.  auil  VIII.  r:I-l»l. 

170ti.  BrandiHyCbrirttian  An^n^t.  Handbnrh 
der  (ieiohicbte  der  Grii>ehiiM:h-U<}niiiM'hen  I'bi- 
l<iM4>pbiH.    »  Theilo  in  4  Abth.     Berlin,  1835, 

44.  .^1,  57,  rt »,  K*.     ff. 

On  the  Platnniti  p«TChA|ogr.  aee  II.  i.  431-452;  on 
that  or  AriMtotle,  II.  ii.  IOn»-fl>»,  etpecialiy  llT'J.ff. 

1707.  Rcdttlob,  Ileinrich  Gottlieb  (Lai. 
Theopb.).  Grivcuruni  PhiloHopboriini  et  Nov! 
Te^tHni**iiti  de  Animi  Inuaortalitate  Senten- 
tiiv  inter  tie  comparatas.  ...  Argvntorati, 
1JCI5,  *».  pp.  10. 

17(W.  Sinfoilaro:!  PhiloAophonini  Grapoornm 

et  Novi  TeMtanienti  de  .\niini  Natura  Senten- 
tin*  inter  ko  c«>mi>aratfe.  ...  Argeutorati, 
18S5,  4*.  pp.  44. 

1709.  Laaanix,  fPeter)  Erntt  Ton.  De  Mor- 
tirt  lliiminatu  in  Veterc«.  Conimentatio  thoo- 
logioo-philotfophka.  . . .  Monaci,  IHW,  &>.  pp. 
79. 

B«Tl«ired  bj  C.  F.  Ofiwhrl  In  the  Jakrh.  /.  via*. 
Kritik  for  Mareh,  18M,  coll.  4M-456.    H. 

1710.  Tnrton*  Tlioniad.  Natural  Tlieology 
con>«iilered  with  reference  to  Lord  Hron^rham^H 
Dixc«mrM  on  that  Subject.  ...  Canibridgre, 
1896,  8>.  pp.  354.    F. 

SMttou  VL  and  TIL,  pp.  171-964,  on  "Tha  Opi- 


nlona  of  the  Ancient  Pbilotophcrs,"  aad  "  Warbar^ 
toil,"  (leMCTve  particular  utteolinu. 

1711.  Preller,  Ludwi^.  Denioter  nnd  I'er- 
8(!plione,  ein  Cyclu«  niytbologiHi^ber  I'liier- 
rucliungeiu  ...  Hamburg,  188l,  t>*.  Pl>.  x.vvi., 
400.    //. 

Sec  partleularlj  ^  9.  pp.  1H3-2I0. 

1712.  ["IVoolsey,  TbetMlcirrDwight].  Ancient 
MVHteries.  {Quarttrljf  Christ.  SpcclutorylSilf 
IX.  478-520.)     //. 

1713.  Ozanam,  Anton  F^nlerigo.  D««  frc- 
([uenti  apud  vetere.'<  PootaA  Ileronm  ad  in- 
foriM  D«»icen.su.     i'ariiiiii*,  1838,  S«. 

1713».  Wclcker,  Frie<lr.  Gottlit-b.  Die  Griis 
rhisi'.be  l-ntrrwelt  auf  VaMenbilderii.  ((Jer- 
hard's  ArcJiUol.  Ztitung,  1»I3,  4«,  coll.  177- 
192.)    //. 

1713^  G«rliard,  E<laard.  Die  Untenrelt  anf 
GefaMtbildem.  iln  liiK  ArcJtUtA.  Zfitung^  184^ 
4»,  coll.  19:^21)2,  and  1844,  ctdl.  22.V227.)    H. 

1714.  BoeleHy  J.  Dt^  Antiquitatia  Graeco- 
Koiiianai:  PerHua^ione  dc  HouiiniH  Imiuortii- 
litate.    [DiiM.]    Grouingae,  1848,  H«. 

171-1*.  Manrjr,  (UmiH  Fenl.)  Alfied.  De<«  divi- 
nity et  lies  gOnii'M  psychoiK)nipe!4  dan"  I'anti- 
quite  et  au  moyen  Age.  ( hevuf  arcfi^ttl.,  1M4« 
I.  501-524,  581-eoi,  657-077;  and  1843,  II. 
229-242,289-300.)    A. 

1715.  Preller,  Ludwiir.  Art.  Elntxinia  in 
Pauly's  KtaUKncycbritihUf,  etc.  (1844,)  III. 
83-109,  aud  M^ittria,  ibid.  (1848,)  V.  311- 
336.    //. 

1716.  Zeller,  F^luard.  Die  PhiliHtophie  der 
Griecbeu  in  ibrer  g<eiM:biclitli<>hen  Kntuicke- 
lung  ...  .  W  Tbi'il.  Aligemeine  Kinleitun^. 
VorMokratitiche  IMiUoAophie.  2>  vullig  nin- 
gearbeitetc  Aufl.  |  II^Theil.  SU.ikrateH  nnd 
die  Sokratiker,  Plato  und  die  alto  Akademie. 
I  II«  Tlieil.  2*  Abth.:  Arifltottlet  uml  di« 
alton  I'eripatetiker.  2>  Autl.  2  Tlieile  in  3 
Abth.   Ttlbiugen, (1844-40,)  1850. 59. 12,  So.  H, 

An  huporlaut  work,  pi-obabijr  the  tM;>t  on  the 
auto  ecu 

1717.  Palmblad,  Willi.  Fre<Ir.  Ueber  die 
grie<biiM'he  Mvterien.  (Archie f.  J*hiL,  etc., 
1843,  Xl.25:>-;ilO)    //. 

Traiialatod  from  his  Gr'-kUk  FornbtoMkip,  2  del. 
Upaala,  1M3-I5,  V. 

1718.  IVInlewalcl,  Fniuz.  Qu.tofnerit  Grae- 
coruin  ante  Platonem  Kxpt'Ctatio  Vitae  post 
Mortem  futurae.     MunasteriL  1843,  4o.  pp.  23.^  4(«tf«^ 
—  De  FontibuijGraecorum  de  Aniniarnni  jw^t  / 
M(»rtein   Statu   Perifua.si(»nii(.     JhiJ.  1K45.  4*^      JS^, 
pp.  23.  —  De  Klcu8inii8  AthenicnHiuin.    Hid.        ^ 
1849,  4".  pp.  13,^  De  Aniniarnni  ixwt  .Mortem        0' 
Condicione  ex  Graecoruni  tk'iitentia.  qualia 

ante  Platoncm  fuit.  [According  to  .KHcbyliis.] 
Ibid.  1857,  4».  pp.  21.  —  De  Auimarum  i>ort 
Mortem  Statu,  <inalis  apud  tragicos  Graeco> 
rum  Poetas  inveMtigari  iHtwit.  [S«>phoi-U*if.J 
Ibid.  1^57,  4«.  pp.  29.  — yc/.  [Euripideij.J  Ibid, 
1860,  4«.  pp.  21. 

PreflxiNl  to  the  "  loilcx  i..<>ctioDuni"  of  the  I.'ni\er> 
Mtr  of  Miiiipter  r>r  the  S-immer  Tcnuf  lHt5,  1^49, 
liui,  l!jOO;  for  the  Winter  Teriua  IM6-6,  anil  1(07-S. 

1710.  TenlTel,  Wilh.  Siegmniid.  See  the  art. 
Infrri  (Die  Voratellungen  der  Alten  von  «lem 
ZiiMtaude  nach  dein  Tode),  in  Pauly'M  Rf-d' 
Enctff.  der  class.  Alterihumswitttntchoft^  IMV* 
IV.  154-167.    //. 

1720.  Llndemann,  J.  II.  Vier  Abhand- 
Inngen  Uber  die  rcligiifcMiittliche  Weltan- 
schauung den  IIcHMlot,  Thucydides  nnd  .\eno- 
phon  und  den  Pragmatirtuiud  detf  Pnlybiua. 
Iterlin,  1832,  8*.  pp.  94.  i  <A. 

17*21.  Rlnelc,  Wilh.  Friedr.  D!o  Religion  der 
Helleiien,  aun  den  Mythen,  den  Ixdiren  der 
PhiloMiphen  und  dem  Cultim  entwickelt  nnd 
dargeatcUt.    2  TheUe.     ZLrich,  183S-M,  8*. 


H. 


VA 


CLASS  nr.— DESTINT  OF  THE  gOtrt- 


lOTSi.  Giitlicrltu(n-.ODthlerrr*>>  Jkc. 

Up  Jiiro  Munium,  rca  dr  Kllu,  Muru  cl  Lril- 
l>U9  nrlx-l  Fiiucrit  Llbrl  Im  ...  .  l-niHs, 
1BIS,1>.     Ht— Alw  Lip-.  1871.  tf. 

UT:!".     guniBBlav     (Lot.      Skim  ■■lot), 


KuiuiKinni    et   Simp 
l«W,^jii.3IB+. 


Mil.  TbamMlBi.Jiu:.  KterdutiudeSi 
MiirullBxiutiunL-iculncctKersnl  ...  Dt 
tathmaXXI,  ...    Ll]wlic,lin*,4'.  pp.ZI 


IKK.  Ma«rsn«*,  Micbri.    Plan  ihtologiq-e 

nnttxle^rtcs'...    .   AvHtelmlucIlDiids 

In  TtafawiTSlIqiio  lie  TlitodorBt  . . .    .    2  tern. 

Turn.  I.  (TtnluBiiB.  Itlj,)  AiuRcrdiiii,  IIU; 

Tuui.  lI.,T>jnl<niH,i;i^e°.    F. 

Tk>  lUb  LHU  tl  Ttme  I..  n>'  in-V,  U«u  dT 
dii  iHiBiruJltj  «f  Ihi  Kgit  Ibe  Judinm  or  Ifea 
<nd.  ud  tin  BtunpnckHli;  eimp.  lU  ilt  wl 

jaa.  FooTBtont,  Itlhnnn.    De  renfci  po«- 
tl.iu«.    IIU.    (tfuicH're  111-  rjcad.  Ao]r.  du 

ynH7..rtc.  lll.6-».}    ^. 

de  I  Acad.  «oy.  <fc»  fcter.,  etc.,  1117,  *•,  I.  28- 

30.)  rr. 

les(K  HonlfkBcdu.  Bemiirft  de.    L'anlt- 


nt  Lf^hUIUTH,  4^thr  1 


D,  ni4,B<.pp.  aei.    u 


vi[.'cLP|IHI)uii.,f»ui^.  ]TK-4i.   SRrNo.lTBS. 
1S91.  ^TlUard,  JobM.    Future  Rr^winb  owl 


pp.  »,  23 


1SS2.  A  Rrplf  tn  Mr.  Wurbiirliin't  Anpen- 

dii  111  big  grconri  Vulumc  oT  Ihe  Dlvlnn  legn- 
liun  ...    .    Lundon,  1T43,  e>. 

1683.  Bott.Tbaniu,  An  Aniwcr  la  tbc  Ren- 
M«i>'..;     .     Ll.ndon,lI«,8".pp!^2  +.    if. 

IW4.  Slmcbtmercr,  J<ih,  Chriatopb,  ... 
TlirolnEliI  MjlhlcB,  hIto  de  Ortgiiie  Tmrlari  el 
n'-.ti  Llliri  (Jninitnn.  HsniMn.lcl,  1741,  S«. 
pp.  ;HS  -f.    A.,  F.— Al»  lUcB  Oomilum, 


Providi'iicc.    LundoD.  I7U.  S*. 
l(WT.;[To*riie,  Jc.hnj.    A    Criiind    IimiuItt 
Wiil»ophm,  nmcemiog  Ihe  KUun  .1  the 

u*  eiamin'd  Ibe  Notion  <if  Mr.  Jukw  ■»! 

Prtflu't  by  lh[>  Anllior  of  Ibe  DiTinr  UfM- 
tlon,  Ac.     LoDduD,  II17,»'.  Iip,  I.,  HU.     F.— 
2d  Ed.,  1748. 
lijSB.  Jackaon,J<>hn,i>/'I<frn(iT.   AFunbn 

Crillul  Enqulr}' ...    .    LoBdon,  1741,  >■.  pr- 


lem.  ISykci,  Artbnr 


Eleiiainli  ur^nnintu.    UnttinEUr,  17U,  4>. 

•  lis  Is  liii  iiiifr.  JrAl.  (Mn*^.  >  >l.  II.  X*.  •. 
Ml,  Cclknd,  JuliD.     Tfar   Ailnntngfi  iimI 


Knuwinlgo  nnd  W.iral.ip  uf  III*  On.-  Tr™ 
k  (  RbIc  uf  Muni  Dui>^  nnd  ■  Eurr.l 

ido^ nW.*-'  «.-Al«l-f«,»."iid!wTr 


leea.  H*ln«ra,  Cbrlsioph.  Cammroiaitiu, 
rrrmimAU  SchrifUn,  II.  286-3110,  LlipL  I7M, 

leea.  Bern*,  CbrlirKu  Ooltlob.  Dr  Aninn- 
Inu  alccK  ex  llrrurllteo  Pluito.  uptiin-  ad 
BspleiiIliimelVirtut.'mlntlrucll..  «ullii,g.r, 

mu  foi. 

tkoMkll  Arunh.in.N-MI.     JT 
I'M.  IV^ttCBbHCh,    Danirl,    On    fnvaprr. 
phurum,  ludr  •  Tbalctr  el  l^lbiipirm,  tM-iur 


ni  n4l  Morlem  Corpvrli. 
•«  la  ki^  Cy«acirf«-  a.  os- 


li«S.   Sklnte-Crals, 


lunB  de4  BrirftIV*  tod  Vaneltiiu  bei  dab 
Griech.!!.  (fin-tiHrJkmaUdn'inTlUi.nM.I 
\tw>.  %<>&m«i«rc,  .    UalMr  da   Etr- 
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R^breax."    It  wUI  alio  be  fbond  In  \i\»  Comm«tUair» 
littirat,  etc.  V.  136-:i4l,  Pari*,  17M,  ate  fol. 

174.).  Seldcly  Chri!«toph  Tim.  Commentatio 
<lf  Iguurationc  Ininiortalitatis  Animorum  ... 
Davidi  vt  Populo  Itirai-litieua  J.  Clcrico  temere 
iniluirta.    IleliiiAt.  ilif^,  >. 

Sc«  Tbjoi.  Ver$uck,  etc.  pp.  106,  109,  note. 

1741.  Ansaldly  Casto  Inuocento.  ...  De  fu- 
tun>  iSa'Culo  ab  ilebrsis  ante  Capti  vital  em 
i.-u;;iiitu,  advorniis  Joannis  Clericf  Oigitata 
Ct»ninu'nt:iriu.s.    IVK'dioIani,  1748,  S".  (17  sii.) 

So.-  Zaccaria,  Stori*  let.  (TltaUa,  I.  S8-41.    B. 

1742.  [Addlnffton,  Stophcn].  A  Diimcrta- 
tiou  on  till'  KefigioiM  Knowlodgoof  tho  Antieut 
Jew!«  and  PatriarchH;  cuntaininu;  an  Enquiry 
intu  the  Kvidencei}  of  their  Uelief,  and  Ex- 
pectation uf  a  Fatore  State.  Lundon,  1757, 
4».  pp.  4vS  -»-.     G. 

&««  MontMt  JUc  XTI.  519-631. 

1743.  Heumauny  Christdph  Augnst.  Rcfu- 
tatio  coruui,  qui  dixrent  in  Vctcri  Testamcnto 
uon  rciveriri  Doctriuam  de  Vita  aotcrua. 
[I»rogT.J    (jJottiugae,  1757,  4<'. 

1744.  Scmler,  Joh.  Sal.  Di>«scrtatio  thcolo- 
gioade  Argunicntid  pro  Aniniao  Inimortalitatc 
In  Vetere  Testamcnto,  qnam  I'rae.sidn  ... 
Si'mlor  . . .  Kxamini  Hubiuittit  J.  A.  Stelling. 
llalrtc,  1759, 4«.  pp.  36. 

8«e  Thym,  VerMuek,  etc.  pp.  183-188.  A  German 
trantlatioii,  nm. 

1745.  Scheld,  EveranL  DiiMertatio  pliilolu- 
gico-fxegetica  ad  Cauticnm  Hiolciao,  Jcti.  38, 
9-21)  ...    .     Lugd.  Bat.  I7(M>,  8o. 

On  the  Hebrew  conwptioD  of  Skeol,  MC  pp.  30  At. 
BAttcher  fspoak*  of  this  rtUseiUtlon  as  "  pIvulMlma 
uultiplicis  doctrioaa  pbiloiogicae." 

1746.  Jortln,  John.  Sormonii  on  DifTercnt 
BulijectM  ...    .    7  vol.  London,  1771-72, fi*.   H. 

A  long  Mrnion  on  Ilcb.  xl.  13,  In  Vol.  VII.  pp.  273- 
SS2,  treaU  of  "  The  Do«tjin«  of  a  Future  Htata.  a«  it 
maj  be  collected  rrom  the  Old  Tealanieot."  A  German 
trnniilatioa  of  thf«  waa  publ.  at  Frankfurt  am  Main, 
178$. 

1747.  [Reiniariis,  llcrm.  Sam.?!.  Dass  die 
BUciier  di>ri  alten  Tcstamcntti  nicnt  gowrhriu- 
ben  worden,  cine  Kcligion  xu  offonbarcn. 
(In  Lcris^ing'ti  Zur  Grxc/t.  u.  Lit.  aus  el.  Schii- 
tsen  d.  hfrzogl.  Bibliothek  ru  Wot/enbiitM, 
IV"  Bi-ytnig.  4«  Fragment,  pp.  384-43«, 
Braunschw.  1777,  8».)  H.  —  Alao  in  lYag- 
menU  iles  WntffnhiUUlfchrn  UngenannUn^  etc. 
Berlin,  1784,  8».  pp.  154-221. 

"  Goclpherbjtaoo   Anonjmo  ...   acrlter  et  vere 

Iileramqiie  negaoti,  ante  exiltum  in  V.  T.  lnimorta> 
iiat«m  tradi,  acite  qaae<1nm  oppoauere  Semler.: 
*  B'>antw.  d.  Fraffram.  einea  Ungen.'  cd.  2.  Hal. 
1794.  p.  1-I'J,  Doedtrtein.  loHtltau  tbcol.  ed.  &. 
Norinib.  1791,  p.  1'^  vqq.  inflrme  qaaodam  Ktewktr. : 
Bi-lehiiiDgeu  Qb.  Tolerant  etc.  Krcf.  1778,  p.  145-180; 
iociite  quaedam  Ludtncald." — BoUeker. 

1748.  Ladcmrald,  Job.  Balthaaar.    Unter- 

Kuchung  vou  dcr  Kenntniitfl  cincs  ziikiinftigen 

Lvbciut  unter  den  Zeitcn  dett   alteu    Tcata- 

montii.    Ilolmst.  17H1,  8«.  pp.  135. 

"Finds  the  dectriaa  la  the  Old  Testament."— 
Brett'h. 

174'J.  Prlc«,  Joach.  Ilcinr.,  the  younger.  Mor- 
tuunim  Keiiarri-ctionem  Ilominibna  rcligiosifl 
Vcteriit  Foederis  Don  incognitam  fuisse.  Ros- 
tocliil,  1783, 4». 

175(1.  Biilirciis,  Joh.  Christoph  Fricdr.  Froi- 
nitlthifre  Untermichungen  (iln-r  den  Orkuu  iler 
alten  Hobraer  ...  .  IlaJIe,  17Sd,  8".  pp. 
xxvl.  [xvl.],  104.     r. 

1751.  Zleglcr,  Werner  Curl  Ludwig.  Ent- 
wickelung  *lvv  Vorritelluug  vom  T«)«Itenrcicli8 
ln'l  den  HclirHern.  (In  liiit  J\>m«  Urberft:ung 
der  Dtnkfpriichf,  Salomdi^  Leipzig,  1791,  8«». 
pp.  3.S1-3W.)     //. 

1752.  Ammon,  Christoph  Friwlr.  ▼on.  Ueber 
Am  T«xlt('nrelch  «Ier  Ilobriier  von  den  frr.hej«tcn 
Zeitcn  bis  anf  David.    l!rlnnT«^n,  1702,  4«. 

Also  Id  Panlas'a  jr«M«rai.  IV.  ItsS-^Ol.  U.  "  Valo- 
able."— nyas. 


1753.  Conz,  Carl  Philipp.  War  die  ITnsterb- 
lielikcitriielire  den  ulten  HebrKcru  bekannt, 
und  wie  *  (In  Paulud'a  Mtmorab.^  171RI,  III. 
141-174.)    H. 

See  Thjrm'a  Vtrnich,  etc.  pp.  30»-211. 

1754.  Serx,  Geo.  Tliom.  Programma  in  quo 
Figmentuui  de  Animu  humano  ante  aubter 
Terra  exLstente,  qnani  Corpori  cor^jnngeretur 
Ebreio  falao  attribui  demonatrat.  Norim- 
bergii',  1792, 4».  pp.  22. 

1755.  Stttudlln,  Cnrl  Friedr.  Doctrinae  de 
futnruCori>orumexanimatorumlnBtaiiratione 
ante  Chriittum  Iliittoria.  Gottingop,  1792, 4*. 
PI).  IB. 

Also  in  the  Commenfationta  TheoL  ed.  bj  Velthu- 
•eu,  etc.  I.  :tt;8-ii)i.    H. 

1756.  Meyer,  Boned.  Wilh.  ...  De  Notione 
Orri  ai)n<l  llcbranw,  cum  Exogesi  Locorum 
hue  pertinuntium.    Lnbec«>,  1793,  8o.  pp.  64. 

1757.  Thym,  Joh.  Tried.  Wilh.  Versuch  einer 
hiMtoriHch-krititfchon  Dar8tellung  der  jiidi- 
Bchen  Lehrc  von  einer  Fortdauer  narli  dem 
Tode,  ao  weit  sicli  die  Spuren  <lavon  im  alten 
Tcdtamente  flnden  ...  .  Berlin,  1795,  8«. 
pp.  viii.,  221.     F. 

Pp.  &9-2'.'I  contain  a  critical  review  of  the  literature 
pertaining  to  the  kut\joct. 

1758.  [Bauer,  ficorg  Lorenzj.  Thoolo^ie  dci« 
altnn  Textament-t,  wler  AbrisH  der  reiigiOi<en 
Be;^rifl'e  diT  alten  IlebrMer.  . . .    Leipzig,  1790, 

80.  pp.  420. 

1759.  [ ]  Beilagen  zur  TluH>logie  dea  alten 

TeKtameuts  ...     .     L<>ipzig,  1801,  h".  pp.  255. 

1700.  lilitgert,  Karl  Fr.  Uol»er  die  Erkeunt- 
nl.-w  der  Lehre  von -dor  rnsterldichkoit  der 
Seele  im  alten  Teutaraent.  Duiztburg,  1796, 
8«.  pp.  32. 

1761.  Zlegler,  Werner  Carl  Ludwig.  Kurzc 
Ge»chirht8entwickelung  der  indiro  von  der 
Auferatehung  unter  den  HebrEern.  (Henke's 
^>tg.  fiir  Jieligions-philosaphiet  1790.  V.  1- 
4».)    F. 

See  No.  178i. 

1762.  Metelerkamp,  J.  J.  De  Vestigiiii 
Doctrinae  de  Iminortalitato  Animornm  in 
Libris  Veteria  Instrumeuti  obviis.  Uardor- 
vici,  1799, 40. 

1763.  Priestley,  Joaeph.  An  Inquiry  into 
tho  KnuM-Iedgo  of  the  Antient  Ilebrcwa,  con- 
cerning a  Future  State.  ...  London,  1801,8*. 
l)p.  viii.,  67.    O. 

1764.  Zlegler,  Werner  Carl  Ludwig.    Knrze 

Entwickelung  der  Vomtelluugen  der  Ilebriier 

von  Fortdauer,  lii^ben  und  Yergeltungastande 

nach  dem  Tode  bis  Chrintus.   (In  lii!<  Throt.  Alt- 

handlungrn,  Giittingen,  1H04,  fo,  II.  167-256.) 

"  Kxeellent."~Fr(>tscA.     An   enlargement  of  the 
eaaaj  described  above,  'So.  1761. 

17Co.  Camii,  Friedr.  AuguHt.  . . .    Psychologie 
der  Ilebriier.     Leipzig,  1809,  So.  pp.  viii.,  4r56. 
H.    (Theil  V.  of  hi.^  yachgrlaisent  Werkt.) 
"  Tlio  best  work  ou  the  aubJecL"— JBrsfsek. 

1766.  Wette,  Wilh.  Mart.  U'bemlit  de.  Bi- 
bliAcho  Dogniatik  Alten  und  Xeuen  Testa- 
ments. ...    3o  verbesKorte  Aufl.  Berlin, (1813, 


19,)  18.31,  Po.  pp.  xil 
See  ^H  113-115:  con 


268.     IT. 


conip.  \\  i;7-lf^.'  (the  later  Jewish 
doctrlm-},  and^KI,  2S3,  &i,  '212,  803-OOj  (the  ChrUlian 
doccrloi^}. 

1760^  IfVlessner,  Amadeus.    1821.    See  No. 

1'2S1. 

1767.  Lancaster,  Thoiuati  William.  The 
Harmony  of  tlie  Law  and  the  (toKpel  with 
regard  to  the  Doctrine  of  a  Fntiiro  State.  ... 
Oxford,  1825,  8-.  pp.  xiv.,  470.    G. 

1767*.  Becherer,  .M.  A.  Uc!»er  den  GlauWii 
der  Juden  an  Unsterblichkeit  der  meuffoh- 
lichen  Soelo  vor  der  babylonischen  Gefangen- 
«chnft.     Miinchen,  1827,  8o.  6 gr. 

liC8.  Petersfton, ^    Do  Auinti  Immort»- 
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13  CLASS  III.  — DESTINY  OF  THE  gOUL. 

2.  Aldcnhoi'cn, ,    Qnu- riiirtnt  Ko-    i;2D.  Kcnrlck,  Jolii 

'I'.VXnM  ral|inrl'>-  U  jii>ii'-l^-  lUIzeb.'lIU^       ^nugj    liul  Krllglun. 

1.  PartwIiBCler,  Wllh.    IHo  Idie  dn  "u^S"^'"™" 

odi'*  \.i  lU'ii  Myiiii-n  nurt  KBunAmllinillvru    j.j^  B!iBM««r  Arlh 


crUcRtiiwiirr.    SItaclk.   PrelbuTg 

lln  UreMima.  (IMSS.)  I^«■^  »•.  up.  xxilv.,  SOf. 

H«  £df  If^  Aqiin,.  iim.  III.  <(-)•. 

lT:i».  BKtlsr.  William  Archo.    Ixvlumon 
ITM.  Dcnl*,  J.    IlliilutK  •■»  llriuiJM  rl  dr» 

imSJb..  'a     "'"™-  —       '™-       "• 

1i2^  CanrdaTeaax,  Vicliir.    So  I'imuur-    < 

InKUdel'ainviUiuhiKuicliuna  ...    .    Puis, 

IH5I,  H*.  mi.  UU. 
1TS>.  Forcliaiumfr,  Paul  Vllh.     Siirlus 

illilBrriil.TMi-ll.(lJrrhiiiil'>.Jrc*lW.Zr((u«o. 

WK,  nJI.  l"7»-llS'.f    H.  1 

ITSD.  OalsBlanl,  Jixc-ph  Daniel.   MEiiwIm 

<ju/ii>i'r.,  etc.,  1831, 4>,  XXI.  [i.  1-113.)    //. 
ITIT.  Maiuryi  rLunb  Fwlliwml)  AIRvd.   Ub-    ' 
attiju.  "iMrl^lMT^W,"*-    H.     '"'■■■■ 

ITSfl.  NHscliibBeh,  Kiirl  PHalr.    Us  nach-    ' 

fct^,  iMl.M.pi'.  iin..«».   ii."_ 

1T2)».  Wclrkcr,    Frinlr.   Gntlllcli.      Qriii- 
tblwliiUUIlcililut.  In-lli'ltoiiil.  OiHHnirin, 


^vnwnhclK'ti  TMkri. 


>.  Cnrtt«*r  Brunt.    Dla  BnlcBtUK  d> 

uiutvLtillclikvLtnglaubciii  Ij  '     '       .-.  '    . 

uihI  iIbiu  ;muzl11   1iii1o«( 

kr<iii<'.    (JWofanri'icAi 


i;3(.'.  HBiiindcii,  Rnno  Dicksoii,  Sp.   TbT 

y^lhem    urUrwk    Pkllnupli).       [AHHoiIt, 
Pkto,  Soctola.)  ...     EdliibBrBh,lWl,-».|,i,. 


2.  Etniuus. 
neli,  Juh.  J 
truKU  Cnmn 
■iHvi.f.  IXtl, 


rdiEcluard.  mwrdleGoll 
'.    {AOIianiUiiifyrn  a.  Kin, 

.  Ill  AWiK.  itts,  n<i.-*> 


tfukltto  im  KBpigl.  UiutuDi  lu  BrrliD.    (!■ 

lii>  JnAilal.  Zcilniv.  IKU.  «>U  T-I3.)     H. 

ma.  Deanli,  (Icai^.    Tht>  Citlo  and  Cidf. 

lerlHof  Elmrim.  ...    Z  to),  Lomlaii.  i»M,b>. 


I*.  [Alfcr,  WilliMi  BoBiiwTill.L  Kin 
Ulitiuriie.r    iCiurrrtalitlQuar.lijtilui.ttl 


i,  MOHAMMEDANS,  ISMATUS,  NUSAIRIS,  DBUZES,  SUtlS. 


I.  CmiiTiljrniiiir  QSocki. 


1T3S.  ScbmMt,  Joh.  Bri»i  Clirk 
tturf  Plui-r  OnrhlcMc  iIh  OKnLc 

C-  ui.^-  Hi.ll  UDXtfrl.lirfak.il  hd 
ti.  llHine.  SlMLorg.  17M,  B-.  I 
1T3M.  BfnK«l,  Rrn'l  OnMllrb(£.n 
lull -TOO.  Ui««rliiliouni,  rfc.  1« 
Ko.  U7. 
ITM.  Bvcttehar,  Frlnlr  D«  Inl 
qne  pnl  Jlnrtcni  Aitiirio  ex  Hel> 
Omecmnni  Oniiiiinllni-  Llbrl  Dm 


b.  Sii  ftn  Sntmint. 

1738.  Blvrllns,  Frltdr.  Wilh.    Dr  n 
mwl-JnTli    ItelNl.  lj'»*V^™r. 

n39.  Calmst,  AiuutlB.     StaMd 
penTent  Krrir  do  PrgU(«D*Ha  da 
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1799.  Warburton,  William,  £to.  Tho  Divine 
Le^itiuu  ufMtMeM  cIcnioiiotrattMl,  on  the  Priu- 
ci|)lt'.<i  of  a  Keligioiiti  Di'i^it,  from  the  OmiitHion 
of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Futnro  State  of  Reward 
and  Cuniohment  in  the  Jewish  Dispensation. 
2  vol.  Loudon,  1739-41,  8«. 

1800.  The  Divine  Legation  of  Mo«es  de- 

nionHtrated.  In  Nine  Boolu.  The  4th  Ed., 
correcte<l  and  enlarged.  ...  [Books  I.-VI.j 
6  vol.  London,  1766,  w».    i/^  —  lOth  Ed.  Lond. 

lS4n,  «» 

A  fupplemenul  TolaiD(>.  eooULtningthe  ninth  Book, 
wa<«  i>iiMi*be«l  iu  I7n<.  Book*  VII.  aud  VIII.  never 
appeared.  —  Alho  lu  Warburton's  WorU.  IHl.  8«,  Vol. 
I. -VI.  lH^  A  <;n^aH  tranalAtlno,  with  note*,  bj  J. 
C.  .Schmidt.  .1  Th«ilc.  Fninkf.  und  l.eipz.  1751-53.  h'*. 
On  the  work  lUKlf,  aee  Tbym,  Vvnuck,  etc.  pp.  142- 
Ij6. 

1801.  Romalne,  William.  Tho  Divine  Lega- 
tion of  Mortes  deuiouHtrated,  from  Iiih  having 
made  Express  Mention  of,  and  insisted  so 
mnrh  on,  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State.  . . . 
[Serm.  on  Mark  xii.  '24-27.J    London,  1789, 8«. 

1802. Futnre  Rewards  and  Punishments 

|>rove«l  to  be  the  Sanction  of  the  Mosaic  Dis- 
peursation.    fSemi.  on  Mark  xii.  24-27.1 
AUo  III  bU  WorkM.  1796.  8".  VI.  I-IIO. 

1802*.  Chubb,  Thomas.  A  Discourse  on  Mira- 
cle.<<  oxiNidered  as  Evidences  to  prove  the 
Divine  Original  of  a  Revelation.  To  which  is 
iulde<l.  An  .\pi>endix,  containing  an  Enquiry, 
Whether  the  Doctrines  of  a  Future  State,  and 
Ketrthution,  were  taught  by  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  ?  . . .  London,  1741,  8<».  pp.  viii.,  112. 
n. 

1803.  Brief  Examination  (A)  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Warburton's  Divine  Letpition  of  .Moses. 
...  By  a  Society  of  Gentlemen.  Loudon, 
1742.  H».  pp.  Ixxxlv..  175.    //. 

AHcriticd  to  Tbonia<i  Morgan.    The  running  title  of 
the  «ul.  U  '■  Sacerdotlam  displaj'd,  Ao." 

1804.  Examination  (An)  of  Mr.  W s 

Second  Proposition,  in  his  projecte*!  Demon- 
■tratii>n  of  the  Divine  I^e^tion  of  Moses.  In 
vrhich  tlie  Faith  of  the  Ancient  Jewish  riiurch, 
touching  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State,  is 
asserted  and  cleared.  London,  1744,  S^.  pp. 
1G9. 

1805.  IVarburt-on,  William,  Bp.  Remarks 
on  several  Occasional  Uetlections :  in  Answer 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  MIddlctou,  Dr.  Pococke,  ... 
Dr.  Richard  Grey,  and  others.  Serving  to 
explain  and  justify  several  Pu.<i8ages,  in  the 
Divine  I/eg>ition  ...  .  Together  with  an  Ap- 
pendix in  Answer  to  a  late  Pamphlet  entitled. 

An  Examination  of  Mr.  W s  Second  Pr«)- 

poHition.  [Part  I.l  London,  1744,  S».  pp. 
xvi.,  173.     H. 

180A.  Remarks  on  several  Occasional  Re- 

^   flections:  iu  Answer  to  the  Reverend  Doctors 

Stebbing  and  Svkes.  . . .    Part  II.  aud  Last. 

...    London,  1745,  8«.  pp.  xii.,  250.    //. 

1807.  Jacluon,  John,  of  Lticftier.  The  Be- 
lief of  a  Future  State  proved  to  be  a  Funda- 
mental Article  of  the  Religion  of  the  Hebrews. 
Ami  the  Doctrine  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers 
concerning  a  Future  State,  shewn  to  be  con- 
sistent with  Reason,  and  their  Belief  of  it 
demount rate<1. . . .   London,  1745, 8«>.  pp.  132.  /*. 

8e«  No.  1668. 

1808.  A  Defence  of  a  Book,  intitle^I,  The 

Belief  of  a  Future  State  prov'd  to  be  a  Fun- 
damental Article  of  the  Keligion  of  the  He- 
brews, Ac London,  1746,80.  pp.  61.  D. 

1S09.  Forbiger,  J.  G.  An  ipse  etiam  Moses 
...  in  formandA  siue  Gentia  Republic&  ...  de 
fnturis  Pr»miis  ant  Poenis  cogitaverit,  earum- 

8ue  aliqnam  Mentionem  feceritf  [/Var«.  J.  C. 
[eWnstreit.]     Lipsi«,  1762,  4*. 

1810.  HieliacU««  Job.  David.  Argnmenta 
Immortaiitatls  Animomm  bumauoriuu,  et 


futuri  Seculi,  ex  Mose  collecta.    [i?r.*p.  E.  C. 
Colberg.J    Gottingae.  1752,  4».  pp.  68. 

Alflo  in  Michneli«'s  Sfintagma  Comment.  1759.  4", 

I.  H>-rJO.    (//.)  — Culbeig  U  the  pieper  author  of  a 

part  of  this  diraerutlon. 

1811.  [Blackburnc,  Francis].  Remarks  on 
the  Kev.  Dr.  Warburtou's  Account  of  the 
Sentiments  of  the  Early  Jews  concerning  tho 
Sonl.  Occasioned  by  some  Pas8u>;es  in  a  lute 
Book,  intituled,  A  Free  and  Candid  Examina- 
tion of  the  Principles  advanced  in  the  ... 
Bishop  of  London's  ...  Sermon.s  lately  pul>- 

llslied,  Ac London,  1757,  8«».  pp.  72. 

BA. 

Also  in  his  Works,  Vol.  II.    ff. 

1812.  Stcbbinff,  llenrv.  A  Letter  to  tho 
Dean  of  BriatoT.  Occasioned  bv  his  New  EUi- 
tijin  of  the  S(n;ond  Volume  of  liis  Divine  Le- 
gation of  Moses.    London,  1759,  8«.  pp.  32. 

1813.  [Blackbnme,  Francis].  A  Review  of 
some  Passages  in  the  Last  Edition  of  the 
Diviue  I«egation  of  Moses  dcm«iii.-«trnted.  ... 
To  which  are  added  [Replies  to  Caleb  Flem- 
ing]...   .    L«»ndon,  17(K),  ^*.  pp.  108.    G. 

Also  in  his  Works,  Vol.  II.    JET. 

1814.  [IVIehmann,  Gottfr.  Joachim].  Ile- 
nmu  r.l>er  die  Unsterldichkeit  der  Seele  narh 
mosaischen  GruudsXtzen  in  drei  Gespriicheu 
...    .     T^'ipzif;.  1773,  8o,  pp.  16J». 

Sec  Tbym,  Versueh,  etc.  pp.  1C9-178. 

1815.  Peuker,  Job.  Ooorg.  Dit'sertatio  ...  in 
qua  ad  Quaestionem  re!«|K»ndetur:  Cur  Mo- 
ses Doctrinam  de  Animorum  Immortalitate 
Ebraeis  npertani,  perspiciiam  et  planam  facere 
noluerit  1-     Ilalae,  1791,  4».    2  gr. 

1810.  Norberg,  Nath.  Immortalitas  Animo- 
rum. Mosaicis  Oraculis  vindicata.  Pars  I. 
Ufffp.  Joli.  Carll»org.J  ||  Pars  II.  [Besp. 
Gabr.  Buckmann.j    2  pt.  Lund.  179S,  4o.  (U 

aud  1|  Nh.) 

1817.  Almqvlst,  Erik  Johan.  De  Vestigiis 
Immortalitatis  Animae  praeclpuis  in  S^Tiptis 
M«>sis.  [Bexp.  Th.  Sven  Allgaron.l  Upsal. 
17IW,  4«>.  pp.  20.  ■' 

1818.  Jobaunaen,  Job.  Christian  Oottl>erg. 
Veterum  llebrseorum  Notiones  de  Rebns 
post  Mortem  futuris  ex  Fontilins  collatue. 
Particula  prima  [embracing  the  Book  of 
Genesis]...  .  Dissertatioinauguralis.  Ilav- 
niae,  1H2«,  8o.  pp.  69.   ^. 

"  Valuable."— ^'MAniMtin.  In  opposition  to  Colberg 
and  Micliaclis.  Reviewed  by  H.  K.  ClausHrn  in  the 
Ifatuk  Ut.Tidsnde.  1«2«,  Nr.  85.  36:  and  by  J.  0. 
Llndberg  in  Qruudtvin  og  Kudelbachs  TktoL 
Ma-jnedskr.,  X.  41-93.  liS-241. 

1819.  Stisskind, .  Hatte  Moses  Glauben 

an  Uusterblichkelt?  und  was  tritgt  seine  Re- 
ligions verfiissung  bei  zur  Nilhning  dieses 
Glaubens?  (Theol.  Stud,  u,  Krit.,  18S0,  pp. 
884-892.)    //. 

1820.  Monk,  Salomon.  Reflexions  sur  le 
culte  des  anciens  II6l)reux,  dans  ses  rapports 
avec  les  autres  cultes  de  Pantiquit^.    (Ap- 

Knded  to  Tome  IV.  of  Cahen*s  Bible,  etc. 
Jis,  18S3,  80.)    H. 

The  belief  of  the  Hebrews  In  a  fotnre  life  is  dis- 
ensued  pp.  5-13.  Monk  finds  it  In  tho  Peutateueh ; 
Cahen  does  not. 

1821.  Elllcef  James.  Eternal  Life:  the  Re- 
velation of  the  Book  of  Moses.  . . .  New  Edi- 
tion, to  which  is  now  prefixed.  The  Eternal 
Gospel :  in  Answer  to  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice 
on  the  Wonl  'Eternal'  and  the  Ihiniihinent 
of  the  Wicked.  Lond<m,  (1835,)  1854,  80.  pp. 
xxiii.,  37,  22:).    BA. 

8eeNo.440S. 

1822.  Pinzani,  Francesco  Luigl.    Prove  delP 
immortality  delP  anima,  desunto  dal  Penta 
teuco  in  confutazione  del  sifcnor  do  Voltaire 
e  de'  suol  seguaci  ...   .   San  Daniele,  1841,  8». 
pp.32. 
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lltato  ex  Scriptis  Voteris  Testamenti  probata. 
Ltin<ln<!,  1S30. 
17G9.  KIcsMelbacli,  KriiRt  Carl.  Dop^a  de 
Kc'biia  post  Mortem  futuris  c  Vetoris  Twta- 
nn'iiti  ^k'riptiH  tain  cHrjonici-<f  qnam  ajvcryphiH 
Katioiiu  ex«'>;eti((Kriticu  orutuin  atque  illus- 
trntuui.  Coiiimentatio  I'raeniio  ornata.  Hci- 
Uolb^MiK-ae,  1832,  4o.  ijp.  90. 

1770.  Meier,  Fritnlr.  Carl.  Notiones  votenim 
Eluacoiuni  de  Kebun  post  Mortem  futuris, 
Hcrijitis    Vi'ti'ris    TcHtameuti    comprobatae. 

Jeiia<',  I.S32,  ^".  pp.  •>•'>. 

i>cc  Fnhrmanu.  /fundi*,  d.  n.  theol.  Lit.,  I.GGI,  665. 

1771.  Ballou,  Host'!!,  2//.  ('pinion.s  and  I'hra- 
«o«.»U»{;y  of  tbij  .h'WH  conct-rniii;^  the  Future 
i^tatc:  from  tho  Time  of  Moses,  to  that  of 
tlieir  Final  Di!«per.-«iou  by  the  HonuuiK.  I'hi- 
hidelphia,  1844,  S«.  pp.  '20.  (ScUcl  Thcol.  Li- 
brary)    II. 

Firsvi  publ.  In  the  Erpositor,  etc.  for  Nov.  1833, 
N.S.  l.Z'J--ilO. 

1772.  Bretucline Icier,  Karl  r.ottllob.   |S33. 

Sec  Lis  Grundlaiji  dcr  t'ung.  Pittitmua.  pp.  lt»- 
K".  f"r  the  clixtrinc  ot  the  lutiire  life  in  the  Old 
Ti-ti..  the  Apocrrplm,  Joscphtif,  and  nnioug  the 
Jews  lu  the  time  of  Christ.     Ccnup.  No.  2'JU3. 

1773.  Segondy  Li^iis.  De  Voce  Scheid  et 
Nuti mo  Orci  apud  Ilebracos.  Argentorati, 
1833,  4". 

1774.  Colin,  Daniel  Georg  Conrad  von.  ... 
r.:bli.vlie  Iheologio  ...  .  2  Bdo.  Loipzi)^, 
1S3«, ^^    IK 

On  the  lii«torr  of  (ho  doctrine  of  n  future  life 
amo:)!C  the  Jv\\i.  «ee  1.    200-221.  42fi-438.     Rt.ttcbcr 

EroDounccs  Vuii  Colin  "  diligeuiiiuiimua  omnium'    In 
i.i  trealtuout  of  tUii  subject. 

1775.  lilnclgren,  Ilenrik  Gerhard.  DlHscr- 
tatio,  tp-.id  de  .\nimi  Imniortalitato  doceat 
Vctus  Tcxtamentum.    Vpwil.  1SG(J,  4o. 

1770.  Af  eijer,  J.  Do  Vi,  qnam  habnit  Instl- 
tutum  Mi»siii('um  in  Hebrae<irum  de  Kebu:* 
post  .Mortem  fnturirf  Opiniones.  [Diss.]  Oro- 
nin^^e,  1S3«,  S°. 

1777.  Gadolln,  Jar.  Alg.  Quid  doceant  Librl 
Veteris  'J'eBtanu'nti  canonici  de  Vita  llominiiiu 

.     pwt   Fatu  Hiiperatitc,  Di.squisitio    excgetica, 
Hdain<r.  1S37,  8<». 

1778.  SaalscIiutZy  Jos.  liovin.  Tdecn  zn 
einer  GesK-hicbte  dcr  Un!«terbliclikeit.<»b'hre 
bei  den  llebriieru.  (Illgon's  Ztihchr.  f.  d. 
Iiift.  ThfoL,  1S37,  VII.  iii.  1-38,  and  iv.  1-80.) 

H. 

"  Immort.ilitatis  spcm  cupiJe  quarititaui,  iocauto 
icpcrtani  niniis  amplificat,  Orel  spccicm  cxlcuuat." 
—IJ  lit  her. 

177'J.  Palmer,  John  E.  Es-says  on  Important 
iSubjects.  l>ri;^iiiMlly  published  in  thu  'I'lii- 
ver.salist  Exixisitor,  and  Iteview,'  and  now  re- 
pjiblinhed  ...  by  John  K.  I'almer.  Wood- 
Bt.H  k.  Vt.  isys,  ISO.  pp.  239.     ff. 

Mr.  P.tlmer  is  njerely  the  editor  of  lhl«  volume. 
Mobt  of  the  c-'i-'aj*  in  It  nrc  liy  Ilo^oa  Unll  >u.  'id. 
The  n»o>t  iunHui;  nt  u:v  r  u  the  "Oiliiioin  nud  Phra- 
pcoloKv  of  the  Jc".s  coiu'f'minn  the  Future  Ht.ite ;" 
on  '•  the  I'hratc.  Kud  of  the  World,  Lu-t  Day*,  Last 
Time.  A-c.  a«i  u<c<l  in  the  X.  T. ;"  uod  ou  the  "  Jcwith 
l>aKe  of  the  Word  Gclieuua." 

1780.  Redtilob,  Gut$t.  Moritz.  Die  Gnind- 
character  der  Idee  vora  ik'heol  der  Hebriier, 
aus  der  Etymologic  dea  AN\)rtcH  ontwickelt. 
(Illffcn's  Zeitschnft  f.  d.  hist.  Theol,  1838, 
VIII.  ii.  1-11.)    n. 

1781.  Formstecl&cr,  S.  BeitriMje  zur  Ent- 
wickelunt;:t«j;e«rhichte  de.s  BejrrJffs  von  der 
I'nxterblichkeit  der  Serle  im  Jiideuthnm. 
(Abr.  Geipfer's  Winfniitch.  Zfitxdir.  f.  jiUi. 
Thcol,  IWMI,  IV.  2:n-240,  with  hi**  notes.) 

"  Xou  indocte  sed  ioeou>taDtcr  locutu«.'— /?of<cAfr. 

1781».  Obry,  Jean  IJaptiste  F.  De  I'immorta- 
litd  do  r&mo  selon  Icm  Iltbreux.  ^In  thu 
Mmoirts  de  VAcad.  d' Amiens,  anuec  1889,  p. 
471,  et  He<i«|.) 

1782.  Rhode,  lleinr.    Uebci  den  Uosterblich- 
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keit«p:Iaiiben  der  alten  Hebriier,  itnfem  er  ia 

die  Vorstellung  vom  Scheol  und  eini;^n  v«t- 
"nandten  An!«ichten  i?ich  kuntl  ^eben  mAl. 
(illjten's  ZtiUchr.  f.  rf.  hisi.  Theol^  1^40,  X. 
iv.  pp.  :i-27.)    H. 

Criticised  ••  ncrltcr  cl  rrcfe  plenumqiw"  \9i4teh<rr) 

br  J.  Co«<'raano,  in  Piirat'a  OriciK,  IMI,  Libl.  It,  p. 

199,  et  iieqq. 

1783.  KHmpf,  Isidor.  Ueber  den  Vorstrl- 
iun^en  der  alten  llel»raecr  vou  der  ri»«iterl»- 
lichkeit.  (FUrst'8  Orient,  1842,  Ltbl.  7  »q.. 
13  sqq.,  19  8q.,  20  W].) 

1784.  Halin,  Ileinr.  Ang.  Be  8pe  Immort*- 
litatis  Hub  Veteri  Testamento  gradntim  ex- 
culta.   DiH.sertatio  ...    .    Vrati«lavuu>, [1M5,] 

8o.  pp.  80.    F. 

1785.  Oehler,  Gtistav  Friedr.  Veteri.4  Testa- 
menti .'^cntentia  de  Kebn:*  post  Mortem  fatnrift 
illtistrata.  Coninientatio  Idblictvtheolo^ca. 
. . .    .Stntticartiae,  1846,  8«.  pp.  x.,  89.     F. 

1780.  Vail,  Stephen  Mountfort.    What  is  tb« 

meaning  of  ^){<K^  [Shool]?    {MHhodiit  q^ar. 

Rtx.  for  Jan.  1849;  XXXI.  75-86.)    H. 

1787.  Abbot,  Af^ahel.  The  Doctrine  of  Man'f 
Imnioi  tality,  and  of  the  Ktcnial  iMiniiihoient 
of  the  Wicked,  as  net  forth  in  the  Ancient 
J^criptureM.  (Bihlical  Jitp*n.  und  Ctau.  Rrr. 
for  Oct.  1849;  3d  Ser.,  V.  t^l8-4535.)     AB. 

1788.  Mackay,  Robert  VVilHant.  Hebrew 
Theory  of  Ketribiitiun  and  Immortality.  (la 
his  I'l-offreni  of  Vie.  Intellect,  Lond.  i860,  8», 
II.  241-2<>7.)    D. 

1789.  Bruch,  J.  Fr.  Wei.*iheit8-Lehre  der 
Ilebraer.  — Ein  Beitrag  zur  Gci>cbichte  der 
Philoiiophio  ...    .    Straasburg,  18S1,  S*.  pp. 

xviii.,  390.     F. 

1790.  Sachs,  Salomon.  Der  Olanbe  meiner 
Vater  mler  wie  verhalt  «ich  Moral  und  Re- 
ligion zum  reinen  MosaifmuH  ?  Nel»fft  nenen 
An.*«ichten  von  un.xerer  personlirhen  FVrtdanrf 
nach  dem  Todo  ...    .    Bi>rliD,  1851,  ^.  pp.  ItiK 

1791.  Fij liner,  G.  Notionera  imniortalitatist 
apud  Hebraeos  exposuit  ...  .  Ualae,  I8&3, 
8«».  pp.  37. 

1792.  Moncrleir,  V>'m.  Glen.  Spirit :  or.  Tbv 
Hebrew  Term.n  liuach  and  Nesltamab.  Loo> 
don,  lvS53, 12o.  pp.  «*. 

1793.  [Alger,  William  RonntseTilleT,  The 
Hebrew  D<x*trino  of  a  Future  Life.  '{Chris- 
tian Exam,  for  Jan.  1856;  LX.  1-29.)     H. 

1794.  IVIetIng,  Senera.  Shcol.  (jfelMftdut 
Quar.  Nrv.  for  April,  1866;  XXXVlll.  2S1- 
287.)    H. 

1795.  Eng^elbert,  Ilcrm.    Das  negatiTe  Ter- 

dien.xt  ties  Alten  Te^taments  um  die  L'u$terb> 
lichkeitslehre.     Berlin.  1857,  H».  pp.  ix.,  imi. 

1790.  H Impel,  F.  Die  Unsterblichkeitslehre 
deri  alten  Tesitamcntn.  1*  Abth.  Ebingen  a. 
D.,  1857,  4«.  pp.  32. 

1790.  Schultx,  (E.  A.  H.)HermaiiB.  Veteris 
Testamenti  de  Hominls  Iramortalitate  ^«>n- 
tentia  illustrata.  ...  Oottingae,  [18i#,j  ^. 
pp.  (0),  66.    F. 

See  alao  bis  VorauMtUumftn  der  rArMl.  Ltkrt 
ron  der  Cntterbtichkeit,  1881,  t^.  pp.  106-X««.    F. 

1797.  Tuska,  S.  Did  the  Ancient  llebrewi 
iKilieve  in  the  Doctrine  of  Immortalitj  ?  y^Bi-- 
Uioth.  Sacra  for  Oct.  I860 ;  XVU.787-«1«.)  H. 

Answered  in  the  alDrmaiive. 

1797*  Old  Testament  Doctrine  (The)  of  a 
Future  Life.  {Prf4.  Epi»c  (fuar.  Bev.  for 
Jan.  and  April,  1861 ;  Vlll.  8-54.)    U. 

(S.)  The  Fentateneh. 

1798.  Hlldebrand,  Joacb.  Tita  aetems  ex 
Lnmine  Natura  oeteuaa  et  ex  Pentateocbo 
Mosaico  evictn  ...    .    llelmstafdtti,  IfM,  4*. 

Sm  Acta  Srud.,  168S,  p.  S«. 
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1957.  WachtlgalI,Joh.Carl  Christoph.  Dur- 
btellung  tier  Leliro  von  dein  Lel>en  uuch  ileui 
Ti'Ie  iu  den  VvrMunnilungcn  ioraclitischer 
Weiwn  iiach  dem  babyluniKchcti  Kxil,  und 
Beurtheiluug  dcr  iin  Koheleth  vurkoianien- 
den  Paradoxeii.  (In  his  KoheUth,  etc.  Halle, 
I79S,  so.) 

185S.  l>Vlnzer,  Jul.  Frledr.  Commcntntiu  do 
Loco  K«>huiuth  XL  &-X1I.  7.    3  pt.     Lii)Nia<«, 

Re|irinti>d  in  tho  Comment.  Tkeol.  ed.  by  Rosea- 
muUvr.  etc.  Tom.  I.  P.  i.  p.  110,  et  MK)q. 

18.>9.  IIeyder,Cftrl  Ludw.Wilb.  Ecclosiostae 
do  Iiiimortalitate  Aniini  qiialim  fuerit  Scntcu- 
tiii  ...     .     Erlangaft,  1838,  S*.  pp.  82. 

18Vj».  Eccleslaiites.  {National  Rev.  for 
Jrtu.  LS62;  XIV.  ir»0-176.)    11. 

18^K».  Veltliasen,.TQh.Cnip.  ErIXutcrungon 
tiber  Ezech.  XXX  VII,  1-U.    (Ht-iike  s  Neues 

JUafj;  etc.,  17»«,  III.  47H-507.)    F. 

"Mxinuln*  that  the  rc«nrrcciion  here  and  la. 
x.T\i.  19.  20  is  uot  a  tiKuru  of  the  resitoralion  of  the 
JttwLth  State,  but  a  doctriuo."— irr«(«c*. 


(4.)  The  Axwerypba. 

See  the  excellent  Kunge/a»»tt$  exeget.  Ilandb.  zu 
dm  Ajtoknjphfn  d«t  Alt''n  Te.*t.,  by  O.  F.  FritMcho 
and  C.  L.  W.  Grimm,  6  vol.  Leipaig,  1851-60, 8"».    JT. 

1S61.  lidber,  Gottwerth  Hfinr.  Testimonia 
IniinortiilitntiH  Auiiiioruni  ex  Libris  iiiblio- 
nnu  Apocryphis  coUccta.  Jenao,  1784,  i*>. 
pp.  20. 

ISi'yZ.  Frlschy  Sam.  Gottlob.  Vergleichung 
zwisrben  deii  Ideeii,  welcho  In  den  Apokry- 
phon  deH  A,  T.  und  den  Schriflen  des  N.  T. 
tiber  Unrtterbliclikeit,  AuferHtchung,  (Soj  iclit 
und  Vergeltung  herrschcn.  (Eiclihom'«  All- 
gtni.  mbl,  1792,  IV.  <,=):5-718.)  H. 
See  Thjm,  Vertuek,  etc.  pp.  211-*.'l7. 

1863.  Brctsclinelder,  Kail  Gottlieb.  Sys- 
tematincbe  DAr.<4tellnnpc  der  Dop:matik  und 
Moral  der  apocrypbiii«chen  Scliriften  des  altcn 
Te!itamont8.  l*"  Rand,  die  Dogmatik  enthul- 
tend.     Leipzig,  1805,  8«.  pp.  xvi.,  359.    If. 


c.  Sortrinr  of  tfir  ^zUx  Jrlns. 
(L)  IU  History. 

1863>.  Martini,  Baymandun,  fl.  a.d.  1278. 
See  No.  202T>». 

18&4.  Slcvogt,  Paul.  Diepntatio  de  Metem- 
p«ycho8i  Jiula^oruui.    Jen«,  1951. 

Alto  in  hit  Dl»p.  Acad.,  p.  (*-i9.  ct  leqq.,  and  Ugo- 
linl'a  nr^auruM.  XXII.  cclxxvij-ccxcviij.    H. 

1866.  TIeroir,  Michael  ChriKtian.  Dispntatio 
phvflica  de  MetempHychoei  JudR>orum.  Jenie, 
l«5l,  4«. 

"  t'ne  disKprtntion  cnriease  et  pea  eonnue."— £.  F. 
A.  Maury.  Prrbaps  the  name  as  the  preceding, 
Tieroff  being  the  refpoudent. 

1866.  Pocock,  Edward.  ...  Porta  Modis: 
Hive,  DitMertHlitme.s  aliquot  a  R.  Moite  Maimo- 
nidf)  ...  .  Arabice  ...  et  Latiuee<)ita;.  Una 
cum  Appendiee  Notarum  Mittcellanea.  ... 
Oxon.  IHiM,  4°.  (Also  in  bis  Theul.  Workt, 
174(),  fol.,  Vol.  I.)    //. 

Bee  Cap.  VI.  of  the  No(»  Viseellanes,  "  In  qno 
vari«  Judcomm  de  Reaurrectione  Mortnorom  Ben- 
tnitia  expenduQtur,"  and  Cap.  VII.,  "  In  quo  Mo- 
hammcdanorum  ctiam  de  eodem  Articnlo  Bententia, 
ex  Aalhoribui  npnd  lp«w  Fide  dliinl!<,  profertur." 
ThfX)l.  Worln.  1.  130-230.  These  diaserUtloAii  are 
partlculai  ly  valuable. 

18^. 'W^lndety.Tamcff.  ...  SrpMfi.arevf  rm<rro- 
AiKo<  de  Vita  functorum  Statn:  ex  Hebra?«> 
rum  et  Gr»corum  comparatfn  Fententiin  con- 
cinnatuN.  Cum  Corollario  de  Tartaro  -Apos- 
toli  Potri  ...    .    Editio  tertia,  recognita:  ac 


tertia  part©  auctior.    Londini,  (1698,  4o,  U., 

64,)  1077,  8«.  pp.  (23),  272. 

Roprtuted  iu  T.  Crenii  Fruc.  IV.  Di»$.  hiwt.-crit.- 
pkil.,  Roiif rd.  1604,  (f*.  "  Operae  pretiura  fiilt.  hat 
puginui  pvrcurrere:  rcpcri  auctorem  facile  dociidsi- 
niiim  omuiuni,  qui  hac  de  re  aoripaerunt."— ^OMcAcr. 
—  Bee  a  review  in  Le  Clero'a  Bibl.  CkoUie,  1.  354-;i:8. 
B. 

1868.  Bnrtoloccl,  Oinlio.  De  Rabbinico 
Conuiuio,  quod  Judaui  Tempore  sui  deplorati 
Mej«iae  expectant,  I)ii«»ertatio;  ubi  dotrii)lici 
Fercnlo  Leutathan,  Beemdth,  &  Ziz    Sad^i. 

iln  hist  Bihliot/icca  Magna  liahbinica^  Romte, 
07."),  '^tc.  fol.,  I.  507-652.)    H. 
I  Sgc  No.  1935,  note. 

1809.  Daaaov,  TIieo<lor.  Diatribe  qua  Indaeo- 
rum  de  llcsurrectione  Mortuorum  Sententia 
ex  pluriniis  . . .  Rabbtnifi,  tarn  veteribus  qnam 
recentioribuH,  copioHc  expllcatur,  examinatur 
et  illiiHtratur.  Wittebergae,  1675, 4o.  (30 sb.) 
—  Also  Jena,  169.3,  40. 

"A  valuable  treati«e."— J^reMcA.  It  it  an  enlarge- 
mcnt  of  a  dissertation  pubilahcd  at  Gicsaen  in  1673. 

1870.  BartoloccI,  Giulio.  Dissertatio  de  In- 
ferno i^ecundiini  llebriFOD;  A  an  ^deui  adniit- 
tnnt  Purgatorium.  (In  his  Bibl.  Mag.  Jiabbin, 
11. 12S-102,  Koma),  1678,  fol.)    U. 

1S71.  Lient,  Johannes  a*  De  moderna  Tlico- 
logia  Judaica.  Herbornre,  (1683,)  1094,  S*. 
BL.  —  ANo  ibid.  1097. 

1872.  Renaudot,  Eun^be,  the  Abb6.  Sur 
rorlj^ine  de  la  priere  potn*  les  morts  parmi 
les  Juifi<>,  et  la  nature  de  leur  purgatoire. 
1(W7.  (Bo>«suet'«  (Euvres,  Ver«aille«,  1815, 
etc.  8o,  X  LI  1. 015-618.)    H. 

1873.  ^IVItalns,  Herm.  Difwertatio  de  Bcculo 
hoc  et  futuro.    (In  his  Miscel.  iiacra,  Ultrj^. 

1692,  4",  and  later  eils.;  also  in  MeuiK^hen'o 
Kov.  T(M.  tx  Talm.  illmtr^  1736,  4»,  pp.  1171- 
1183.)     H. 

Vaintaina,  in  opposition  to  Rhenferd,  that  "  the  age 
or  world  to  come"  iu  the  Rabbinical  irriting.<i  often 
denotes  the  days  of  the  lleaslab,  not  merely  the  ftitur* 
life. 

1874.  Rhenferd,    Jac.     De    Secnlo   futuro. 

1693.  (Reprinted  in  bis  Syntagma  DiM.  de 
Stylo  y.  T.,  Leovard.  1702,  4*,  in  hiR  0pp. 
J'fiil.^  and  in  MeuKchcn'a  JS'ov.  Trst.,  etc.  aa 
above,  pp.  1116-1171.)    H. 

In  reply  to  Witsiua.  Datid  Mill,  the  editor  of 
Rhcnferd'^a  Opp.  Phil..  Tnij.  ad  Rben.  1723,  4**,  take* 
the  other  aide.    See  alM  No.  1885,  below. 

1875.  Mai  (Lat.  Majaa>  Joh.  Heinr.,  the 
elder.  Synopsiii  Theidogia'  Judaioe,  Veteria 
et  Novre  ...  .  Gi»Mc*Has8orum,  1698,  4o. 
j.p.  308  +.     //. 

Loci  XXllI.-XXVIU.,  pp.  321-368,  relate  to  tho 
future  life. 

1870.  Graplus,  Zacharias.  Diseertatio  de 
Judaiorum  et  Multanimedanorum  ('hil)hut 
Hakkebher.  i.e.  Percussione  Sepulchral!.  Roh- 
tochii,  1699,  4». 

Also  hi  UgoHni's  7k«a<ii/rw«,  XXX.  dcccclxxxi.- 
dccccxcvlL    (H.)    Bee  below,  No.  lUSO. 

1877.  Elaenmenger,  Joh.  Andr.  ...  Ent- 
decktefl Judenthuni  ...  .  2Theile.  KunigK- 
berg,  (1700,)  1711,  4o.  pp.  (20),  lUlC;  (4;,  llil. 
D. 

Bee  particularly  Theil  I.  pp.  8&4-M6.  "  What  the 
Jeaa  teach  of  the  Angel  of  Do.nth.  and  tho  dead  ;" 
Thcil  II.  pp.  1-90,  "  What  the  Jew*  teavh  coucenjing 
the  MOdlK  of  Christians,  of  other  iicojilc,  nud  their 
own;"  — pp.  04-295.  "Of  their  doctHue  that  all 
Ohrltllana  are  damned,  while  thev  an-  nil  Norcd  ;"  — 

6 p.  'Sa-^at,  "  What  thej  teach  of  Paradi'M!  aud 
It'll ;  •  —  j>p.  890-979,  "  What  thi  y  leacli  of  the  resur- 
rection of  tho  dead,  and  the  I.a^t  Jufh'nicui."  Th*' 
worlt  i*  written  in  a  aplrit  ef  I. liter  hoMtlltr  to  the 
JawN,  who  procun-d  the  sufpn'^sloa  of  iho  Hr^t 
e<litlon  ;  but  the  author  hrtd  ^tud;<•d  the  l{nlit,iui<-nl 
writingH  with  great  dilignice  (the  iMt  of  the  «orka 
which  heqnotCK  flIU  idxteen  pH^;ei«),  and  the  trnn^ta- 
tiun  uf  fill  his  citations  is  arconipaided  bj  thu  origi- 
nal, with  exact  reference*. 

1878.  Buddena,  Joh.  Franc.  ...  Introdvctio 
ad  Uiatoriam  Philmtopliiae  Ebraoorvm.    Ac- 
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1856 


1823.  Stem,  K.  Ilebraeorum  do  Animi  ix:«t 
Mortem  Cttiulitione  Seutentia  cum  Aei;.vi>- 
tioruui  et  PtUMuruni  OpiuiouibuH  comparatur. 
P.  I.  Pcntateuchl  et  Acgyptiorum  BistonH 
Argumenta.   Vratialaviae,  1858,  S".  pp.  iv.,  43. 

(S.)  Other  Books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

1824.  Seldcl,  Clirisitoph  Tim.  Commontatio 
do  Ignoratione  Immortalitatis  Animorum,  re- 
Htituendorum  O>ri>orumct  divertMie  Ilominiim 
post  baec  Saocula  ConditioniH,  Jobo  ejusquo 
Aevu  a  Joanne  Clerico  tcmere  impacta. 
Ilelmst.  1742,  4».  pp.  59. 

1825.  BrOMrn,  Ricbard,  D.T).  Job's  Expecta- 
tion »»f  a  H<'surrcctiou  considcreil ;  tbree  Ser- 
mons on  Job  xix.  25,  26.    Oxford,  1747,  &>. 

182C.  Peters,  Cbarles.  A  Critical  Disserta- 
tion on  tlie  Book  of  Job,  wberoin  . . .  f  War- 
burton  is  opiK»sod]  and  a  Future  State  sliewn 
to  have  been  tlic  l*opular  Belief  of  the  Ancient 
Jews  or  Hebrews.  . . .  The  2d  Edition  cor- 
rected. London,  (1751,  4»,)  1767,  8*.  pp.  xci., 
12, 470.    H. 

1827. An  Appendix  to  the  Critical  Disser- 
tation on  the  Book  of  Job;  giving  a  further 
Account  of  the  Book  of  Eccle8iaj«tes.  To 
which  is  addeil,  A  Reply  to  some   Notes  of 

the  late  D n  of  B — — 1,  in  his  New  Edition 

of  the  Divine  Legation,  kc London, 

1760,  8«.  pp.  63. 

1828.  8ch'%«'arz,  Friedr.  Imman.  Do  Resur- 
rectione  Jobi.    Torgav,  1759, 4«».    Zgr. 

1829.  IVelckhmanti,  Joach.  Sam.  De  Jobo 
Resurrectionis  uon  Typosed  Profesaorc.  Vite- 
bergR*,  1759,  4«».    5  gr. 

1830.  Essay  (An)  on  the  Resurrection;  shew- 
ing the  Absurdity  of  the  reigning  Interpre- 
tation put  upon  Job's  Famous  Text,  xix.  25, 
26.  . . .  By  a  Gentleman  of  the  Law.  Lou- 
don, 1760,  8o.  pp.  44. 

1831.  Velttiusen,  Joh.Casp.  Exercitationes 
criticae  in  Jobi  Cap.  19,  23-29.  Acce<lit  stric- 
tior  Expositio  reliquanim  ejusdem  LibrI  Sen- 
tentiarum,  quibns  Religionis  antiquissimae 
Vestigia  produntur.     Lemgov.  1772,  ^'>.  (Ssh.) 

"  HaiDtniiis  that  Job  teacbcs  a  rcaarrectioa  of  the 
flesh."— irre(«cJk. 

1832.  Kttrner,  Job.  Oottfr.  Programma  de 
Loco  lobi  19,  25  sqq.    Lipsiae,  1782,  4o. 

1833.  Henke,  Heinr.  Philipp  Conr.  Narratio 
critica  de  Interpretatione  Loci  lobi  19,  25 
sqq.  in  antiqua  Ecclesia.    Helmst.  1783,  4». 

AUo  In  his  Opuac.  Acad.,  pp.  S-IS0. 

1834.  Hassencamp,  Job.  Matthias.  Pro- 
gramm  von  den  Spurcn  der  Unsterblichkeits- 
lehro  wie  sic  sich  ...  in  dem  Buch  Hiob  vor- 
finden.    Rinteln,  1785, 4«  f 

1835.  Elchlioni,  Job.  Qottfr.  Hiobs  HoflT- 
nungen.  (In  his  AUaan,  Bibl.,  1787, 1.  367- 
390.)    H. 

FiQd«  DO  hope  exprcMed  of  a  rcBorrecUoD. 

1836.  Geitss,  Georg.  Commentatio  critico- 
exegetica  in  Job.  Cap.  xix.  v.  25.  26.  27 

iPrtes.  Ferd.  Mdhrloin.]     Bambergac,  1788, 
9.  pp.  40. 

Mainuina  that  the  passage  does  not  relate  to  the 
resunvction. 

1887.  Oertcly  Gottlob  Friedr.  Von  dem  Glau- 
ben  Hiobs  an  seine  Auferstehung  Hiob  19,  25. 
(In  Augusti's  Theol.  MonaUchr\ft,  1802,  II. 
435-438.) 

"  No  resurrection."— JffreCsck. 

188*^.  Pareau,  Job.  Hen.  Commentatio  de 
Immortalitatis  ac  Vitae  futurae  Notitiis  ab 
antiquissimo  lobi  Script  ore  in  sues  Usus  tul- 
hibitis.  Accedit  Semio  lobi  de  Sapiontia 
Mortuis  magis  copnita  quam  Vivis,  sive  lobci- 
dis  Cap.  xxviii.  philologice  et  critice  illustra- 
tum.    Dayentriae,  1807,  8*.  pp.  367. 
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••  MainUtns  that  Job  was  acqnsJatcd  vfib  tbe  <•»• 
trine  of  iiuiiiortalltj  anil  of  iht;  rt'currectioD.  —  Ths 
work  conitiins  much  on  the  most  ancie«t  eooccptkas 
of  tbe  Orientals  iu  rvgardi  to  this  dociriur."— 3rc(«ci. 

1839.  SchOne,  Job.  Sam.  ...  VerlM^  qiue 
leguntur  lob.  c.  19,  23-29.  HlmtraTit  ...  . 
Misen.  1808,  S«.  pp.  33. 

"No  resurrection."— ArctscA. 

1840.  Voigtliinder,  Job.  Andr.  Ad  Inter- 
pretatiouem  lobi  c.  19,  23-27.  lKag<^e.  Dret- 
dae,  1809,  4o.  pp.  29. 

1S41.  Interpretatio  lobi  19, 23-27.  Dre«Ue, 

1810,  4*>.  pp.  24. 

"  Finds  no  resurrection  tn  the  passage."— A^<r4. 

1842.  Steniitrfimy  Hag.  ImmortalitiM  Ani- 
morum Jobicis  Oraculis  rindicata.  Par*  I., 
II.  [P.  I.  resp.Q.  Enoch  Roaenfrn^n  :  P.  II. 
rcJtp.  Jean  8tenl>erg.]     Lund.  18IS,  S*.  (^ii^b.) 

1843.  Kosegartcn,  Hans  Gottfr.  Lndw. 
Commentatio  exegetico-critica  in  Locum  ... 

lob.    xix.    25-27.     [Hesp.   Engstrattd.] 

Gryphiae,  1815,  4«.  pp.  24. 

"Against  Bcrustein's  opinion,  that  Job  i«  a  r^- 
aooidcaiioQ  of  the  Jewish  people  In  ekU«.  Kag^raad 
does  not  I)D<1  the  doctrine  of  the  re»urrTct»v4i  ia  lbs 
pa».>«a^.'— A^tscA. 

1844.  Stlekel,  Joh.  Gnstav.  In  lobi  liKiun 
celeberrimum  Cap.  xix.  26-27  de  G^jcle  IV-m- 
mentatio  philoU»gico-bistoricu-critica  ...  . 
lenae,  1832,  So.  pp.  viii.,  116.     F. 

Pluda  no  reference  to  the  doetrine  of  the  rename, 
tion. 

1845.  E'f^'ald,  (Georg)  Heinr.  (August) -von* 
Die  Iloflnung  Ijob's  atif  Vnetertiliohkeit. 
(Zeller  s  Thetfl.  Jahrb.,  IMJ,  II.  7l8-74<».)    /'. 

MaiDialDs  tbat  Jdb  in  the  faniou*  paiuwce  xiz-  '.S- 
77  exprcKsct  a  bope  of  inamortallly.  but  not  of  idt 
reiutrection  of  the  body.  So  H.  C.  Fl-h.  in  ibt 
Ckrittian  Ret.  for  April.  l«i&«;  XIX.  222.  -XO, 

1846.  Valhlnger,  Joh.  Georg.  Zor  Erklft- 
rung  von  Hiob  19,  23-29.  (TfttoL  £tad.  u. 
Jtnr.,  184S,  pp.  Wll-982,)     H. 

Vaihinsrr  agreea  eas«nti»llj  with  Evald. 

1847.  Kfistltn,  C.  W.  O.  De  Immortalitatis 
Spc,  quae  in  Libro  Jobi  appar«r«  dicitor. 
Tubingae,  1846,  b*.  pp.  47. 

1848.  Trench,  Francis.    Job's  Te«timoDy  to 
Jesus  and  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body  . . . 
London,  1853,  l(fi.  pp.  108. 

1849.  KOnig,  Jos.  Die  Unaterblidikeitsidee 
im  Buche  Job.  Inaugnralrede  ...  .  Fret- 
burg  im  Breisgau,  1855,  ^.  pp.  44. 

1850.  Neumann,  Joh.  Georg.  DeSpemelt«>- 
ris  Yitae  invictum  Veteris  Tectamenti  Tt-sti- 
monium  ex  I*s.  xvii.  15.  Witcbergae,  (17il»^ 
1716,  4«.  4  gr. 

1851.  Hiepen,  Christian  Gottlieb.  Die  Co- 
Btei  blicbkeit  der  Seele  ana  den  aehwerea 
Worten  i^  ed.  Sal.  111.  21  erwogen.  Letpti^ 
1780,  4*.  pp.  47. 

1852.  Teller,  Romanus.  De  Immortalitate 
Animae  ex  Lccl.  iii.  19  aq.  demooatrata.  Up* 
siae,  1745, 4«.  ff.  6. 

1853.  "WapieryP.T.  Salomons  flbenengvnde 
Lehre  von  der  Vnaterblicbkeit  der  nietiMrli- 
licbeo  Seele.  Pred.  UI.  18-21.  n.  r.  I75i, 
4«.  pp.  20. 

1854.  Ftedlery  Sam.  Christlieb.  Salomo  Cher 
die  Fortdauer  der  menachlichen  Settle,  narh 
dem  Verlnst  ibres  KOrpere.  Dreadro,  1774, 
4«.  pp.  16. 

1855.  HIinleiny  Ileinr.  Karl  Alex.  Tan. 
Ueber  die  Spuren  des  Glaubena  an  Uu»t«rrb- 
lichkeit  una  Vergeliungsxiutand  im  Kobe- 
leth,  TorzUgtich  C.  U,  14.  (Seuet  Tk0iL 
Journal,  17M,  IT.  TTlJt,) 

1850.  Schmidt,  Joh.  Ernst  CbriatiaB.  Ob 
der  VeifaMer  de«  Koheleth  etn  Leben  narli 
dem  Tode  kannte  uud  gtaubte?  (l!:xciirsiM 
to  his  Salnmo'*  /Vedi>er,  etc  Oltiwen,  f7N» 
8*,  p.  221,  «t  aeqq.) 
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Btbylonico  UMqnc  ad  Tempom  Jeau  Cliristi 
linniutatao.    Uroniugite,  1834,  8*.  fl.  2.40. 

TJM.  DaiZkne,  August  Ferd.  Geschichtlicbe 
Durstelliing  dur  juUidch-alexandrinischcu  Ilo- 
li^Muns-Philusophic.  ...    2Abth.  Ualle,  1834, 

8". 

190T.  Rdth,  Eduard  Max.  Tlieologiao  dojfnia- 
tjae  .Judut'onitii  brevirt  Kxpoaitio  ex  ipsis 
Judatroniui  Koutibnubau^ta.  Marburf^i,  1835 
[or  1S36?1,8«>. 

VJ'Jt^.  Gfrttrcr,  August  Fricdr.  DnflJahrbun- 
dert  diH  Ileiis  ...  .  2 Abth.  Stuttgart,  1838, 
8«.     H. 

Al9(i  with  the  title  ;  —  "  Gcscbichte  dci  Urchrintcn- 
(hum-*."  —  Ou  the  Jewish  nutiuns  concvrulDK  Paradise 
iiml  Hell,  9-^  II.  •IJ-S.';  concerning  the  nature  attd 
iuiinoriality  of  iho  soul.  II.  5'/-89;  conceruiog  the 
Messiah  and  the  Last  Things,  II.  211M4I. 

1909.  Hlr«ch,  8ain.  Die  Religion^pbiloHupbio 
der  .ludcii  ...  .  Li'ipzig,  1842,8«.  pp.  xxxii., 
884  r.  D. 
1010.  Franck,  .\dolpbe.  La  Kabbale,  ou  hi 
piiil(ti«opliic  leligicuse  des  Il6breux  ...  . 
Pari.s,  1843,  S-.  pp.  412  +.    H. 

Pp.  -i-iH-lSS  treat  of  the  opinions  of  the  Cabbalisu 
on  ilic  human  soul.  Th«  subKtance  or  this  worlt  v\t 
orizinillj  puhl.  in  the  Mimo'trc*  de  I  Acad,  ilea  ScL 
mor.  et  pol.,  Saeanta  (Irangera.  I.  I95-34H.     //. 

1911.  Zanz,  Lcupold.  Zur  Gcschicbto  utid 
l/itenitur.    I«  Band.    Ucrlin,  1845,  8».    pp. 

vjli.,  «)7. 

This  volume  cnnuinn  an  interesting  essaj  on  the 
d;tlin>ii  view*  or  the  Jewish  tbcologtans  about  the 
future  '•t.ite  of  the  Gcutiles. 

1912.  Munk,  Saloinun.  La  philosopbio  chez 
Iiv4  .Iiiif  .     iMris.,  1S4H,  8".  pp.  42. 

Orkinnllj  published  In  the  J>ict.  de*  SHenctt  phi- 
losojikiqufa. 

191. *>.    PhJlosophlo    und     phtb>sopbischo 

Srbriftitteller  der  Judou.  Eiue  bistorischo 
Skiz/e.  AuA  dviu  Franzusiscbcn  dea  8.  Munk, 
itiit  crliiiitenidcn  und  ergHnzenden  Anmer- 
kungen  von  Dr.  B.  Beer.  Leipzig,  1852,  8». 
p]).  viii.,  120.     ff. 

1914.  Joel,  D.  H.  ...  Die  Religionspbilosopbie 
de:4  Sobar  und  ibr  BeliMItnisD  zur  allgcmeinen 
Judlscben  Tlie*»logie.  Zugleicb  eine  kritiwbe 
B'dcucbtung  der  Franck'scbcn  "Kabbala." 
Leip/.i;j?,  I84l>,  b".  pp.  xv.,  394. 

1915.  8ctir&dcr,Job.  Friedr.  Satzungen  und 
(tebrXnctie  «leH  talmudisch-rabbinittcben  Ju- 
dontliuuiM.  Kin  Ilandbuch  fUr  JuriHten,  Staut»- 
iiiannvr,  Tbeologen  und  (lo<»rbicbt«for.scber 
...    .    Bremen,  1861,  h".  pp.  xii.,  678.     H. 

Pp.  9^t3'i  contain  chapt^m  on  "The  Doctrine  of 
Transniigraiion ;"  "  The  Hevetirold  Punlsbmenta 
vhi'^b  Human  Souls  hare  to  endure.  —  Description 
of  Hell;"  "Repentance;"  and  "The  Jewish  Para- 
dl»c.  ■ 

1PM.  [Alger,  William  Rounseville].  The  Rab- 
binical Ductrino  of  a  Fntun;  Lifr.  (f^hrinlian 
Exam,  for  Marcli,  1856;  LX.  18i)-202.)     H. 

1917.  Hllgenfeld,  Adolf.  DiejiidiiK-bo  Apo- 
kalyptik  in  Ibrer  ge»cbicbtii(lion  Entwlcke- 
luiig.  Ein  Beitrag  zur  VorgoHcliiclite  des 
Cbristontbums  ...  .  Jena,  1857,  large  8«. 
pp.  xiL,  308.    H. 

1917^  Jo«t,   I^aac    Markns.    Gescbicbte   des 
Judenthuinij  und  Keiner  8«cten.  ...    3  Abtb. 
Leipzig,  1851-59,  8».    H.       . 
An  excellent  work. 

1917*>.  Mnnk,  Salomon.  Melanges  do  pbilo- 
i«')pbiejnive  et  arabe  rmferniant  des  Kxtraitv 
ntethoffiques  de  la  Sf.urce  df.  vie  de  Falomon 
ibn*Gebirol  (dit  Aricfbmn),  tradnits  en  fran- 
i.-ais  ...  et  KcconipagneH  de  note*  ...;  —  uu 
M^moiresur  la  vie,  led  ^ritii  et  la  pbilowiphie 
d'lltn-Oebirol,  —  Notices  t«ur  les  prlncipaux 
piiil«i«K}pbeti  aralws  et  letirs  doctrine*,  —  et 
nno  Esqnisoe  hiittoriqnedelapbilo*M>pbiechez 
lea  JuifB.  ...  Paris,  1859  [1857-59J,  8*.  pp. 
viU.,  (4),  536,  MMl  (Uelwow  text;  70.    D. 


An  Important  work,  giring  the  results  of  original 
investigation.  The  Arabic  phil«>Kopbers  whu-se  opi- 
nions concerning  the  soul  and  its  destlnr  nre  par- 
ticularly set  forth,  are  Al-Kurabi,  lL>:i  i^inik  (Avi- 
cenna),  Al-Ghu^dli  (Algazcl),  Ibu  Rrij.i  (Avempace), 
Ibu  Tofuil,  and  Ibn  RiMbd  ^Avcrroc^). 

1918.  Nicolas,  Michel.  Des  doctrines  reli- 
gieiidet)  den  Juif8  pendant  li*8  deux  si^cle;* 
anterieurH  4  I'ere  cbr^tienue.  Pari«,  1860, 
8o.  pp.  viii.,  4(>4. 

Pp.  311-.tl8  treat  of  the  doctrinet  of  the  immorta- 
lilj  of  the  soul  und  the  resurrection  of  iho  body. 

1916*.  SohmlecU,  A..  Randbemrrknngen  zu 
l*in.««ker'rt  Likknte  Kadmoniot.  {Monatsclir.'JX 
f.  Gtsch.  it.  Wigs.  d.  Judenthums  for  May, 
1861 ;  X.  170-1^6.)    H. 

Maintains  that  the  Karaite*  introduced  the  doctrine 
of  mclempdjchosls  among  the  Jews. 


1918»>.  Sllvestre  de  Saojr,  Antoino  Isaac, 
Baron  de*  Meuioire  Mur  I'etut  uctuel  des 
SamaritaiuH.  (Malte-Brun's  Annalei  de*  Toy- 
ages,  1812,  XIX.  5-71.)    H. 

See  e<ip<-clallv  pp.  5<>-5l.  A  Gfmum  translation  la 
Rtaudlin  and  Tzschiruer's  Archiv  /.  Kirchengctch., 
I.  III.  4U-«6.     D. 

1919.  Gesenliis,  (Friedr.  Heinr.)  Wilb.  ... 
Do  Sainaritaiiornm  Theologia  «\  Ftmtilms 
ineditis  Conuneutatio.  Ilalae,  [1822,1  4«.  pp. 
40.     D. 

On  thebelief  of  theRamaritans  see  also  the  dla'cr- 
tations  of  Adr.  Relatid  ond  ('.  ('ellarius  in  U<r>lkni'a 
Tbttavnit.  Tnm.  XXII.,  and  Gesenlusa  Carmina 
Samaritana.  Lips.  1824,  *'*.    B, 


(9.)  Later  Jewish  Authors. 

1920.  Enock.  Dan  Buch  Henoch.  Uebor8etzt 
und  erkl&rt  von  Dr.  A.  Dillniann  ...  .  Leii>- 
zig,  1853,  8«.  i)p.  Ixii.,  331.     D. 

The  bMt  translation.  The  book  deicriba,  among 
other  thiuga,  Knooh's  virions  of  heaven  nud  bell. 
Flr<tt  translated,  into  EnglUh,  br  R.cliard  Laurence, 
Oxford,  \mi,  80;  3d  ed.,  revised  and  euUrt^od,  Hid. 
IKW,  yp.  pp.  lix.,  250.  (£r.)  Dr.  A.  G.  UoflTiuatin's 
German  translation  was  pubi.  in  2  Abth.,  Jcu.i.  Lb33- 
38.  8°.  (Z>.)  In  its  original  form,  a  purt  of  tho  book 
is  thought  by  some  to  belong  to  the  Mvond  century 
before  Christ,  but  it  has  sinc<^  tieen  variously  inter- 
polated.   Comp.  Nos.  4284.  42b6. 

1921.  Ezra  {Lat.  Esdras),  about  40  B.C.? 
The  Fhurth  IkKtk  of  Ktidru:^  in  tho  Lat.  Vul- 
gate; IL  Esdras  in  the  Kngli^ih  verKion  of 
the  Apocrypha:  I.  Esdrtw  in  tho  Arabic  and 
Ethiopic  Versions. 

Deserving  notice  here  for  tlic  long  description  of 
the  Judgment,  and  the  rcwaidt  and  punUhmcnisof 
the  future  life,  found  in  the  .Vrnbic  and  Klhiopic 
versions  after  Cli.  VII.  v .  35,  and  undoubted!}  Iielong- 
iu^  to  the  work  in  iti  urigln.il  foriu.  An  Kn^li^h 
translation  nf  the  Ara)>Io  version  ii  appended  to  Vol. 
IV.  of  >Vhl«ton"8  Priinitice  Chri-tianltg  Bcvit'd, 
Lond.  171 1,  H";  its  variation^  from  the  Vulgate,  and 
additions,  are  given  in  Latin,  in  Fabricii  Codn 
patudtpigr.  Vet.  Teat.,  Vol.  II.  For  the  Kthiuplo 
version,  with  a  Latin  nnd  English  translation  nud 
nole^,  sec  Laurence'!*  "  Prlmi  F.zne  LibrI  . . .  Veniio 
.*:thlopica.'*  etc.  Oxon.  |f»-0,  h«.  (Z>.)  Chnptcr*  I. 
and  II.  as  also  XV.  nnd  XVI.  of  the  lx>ok  are  wanting 
In  the  Arabic  and  Kthiopic  versions,  aiid  arc  unques- 
tionably later  addltious,  by  some  Christian. 

1922.  Phllo  Judtvm,  fl.  a.d.  SO.  See  BOttcber, 
D€  Infer i.«,  '(^  514-.'i17. 

1923.  Stahl,  Krnut  Heinr.  Versncb  eines 
>«yHti'niati.<M.lien  Knt\vurf?jdes  Lcbrbegriflr-* 
Philo's  v<»n  Alcxandrien.  (Kiclihoru'n 
Allfirm.  JiiU.,  1702,  So,  IV.  7fi7-'^W».)    H. 

"  Still  the  most  complete."— irrr/sc*. 

1924.  Sckrelter,  Job.  Cbristopb.  Philo's 
Idoen  liber  Unuterblicbkeit,  AuferHlo- 
hung  und  Vergeltung.  (Keil  unci  Tz!*<*hir- 
ner's  AnaUkten,  Bd.  I.  St.  II.  pp.  95-146, 
I.,eipz.  1813,  So.)    H. 

1924».  Gftrttrer,  Attgust  Fricdr.  Pbilo.e/c. 
18;.l.    »«e>'o.  1902. 


1925 


CLASS  III.  — DESTTXY  OF  THE  SOUL. 


1940 


1025.  Joseptmsy  Flavius,  A.a.d.  70.  See  par- 
ticulHilv  Ant.  Will.  1.  2-5:  Ji.  J.  II.  8.  10, 

II,  14:  1.  3:i.  '2,  a;  cvtU.  Apion.  II.  3l):  B.  J. 

III.  8.  o  (cf.  VI.  1.  5;;  VII.  8.  7:  VII.  (5.  3. 

192G.  Paulusy  Heinr.  Kberhard  Uuttlob. 
IMiarif*aeoruin  do  Resunectione  Sctitenlia 
ex  tribus  Joseph!  Arcbue<.>logi  Locis  ex- 
plicatur.    Jenae,  17tK>,  4».  pp.  11. 

1927.  Bretsohueldery  Karl  Gottlieb. 
Ca|>ita  Tbeologiau  ludatH)ruui  dogniaticae 
e  Flanii  loHephi  SoriptU  collecta  ...  . 
VitelMTjjtao,  1J412,  8«>.  pp.  06.    II. 

192S.  Saadjah  {Lai.  Saadlas)  Gnnn,  Fajju- 

EmunotU  re-had- Denth^  i.e.  "'Bmvk  of  the  Doc- 
trines of  Religion  and  Philoso[»h>'." 

\S'riitcii  Iq  Arabic  about  a.d.  033;  tr«Dslated  into 
H'-brnw  bj  Jmlah  Urn  Tabon  (or  Tihlion)  a.d.  IIW. 
aud  publ.  at  Con«taiiilaopI«  IbKl,  4".  tf.  K8.  (BL.) 
Another  edition.  B.tHu,  1788,  4".  The  worlc  treat*, 
ainoag  other  tbluga,  of  the  uatare  of  the  »oul,  the 
resurrection,  and  the  future  life.  Saadjah  n;ject« 
the  doctilue  of  transinigraiioQ. 

1929.  Fiirsty. Julius.  Die  jUdlscben  Relipions- 
pbiI(Hopheu  des  Mittelalters,  oder  V»b('r«ictz- 
un^eii  «ler  «eit  dem  10.  Jabrluindert  verfassteu 
Relij;ii>n««philosophieen.  ...  I«  liand.  Leiji- 
zig,  iSio,  ID".  (32  Hh.) 

Also  with  the  title: —"  Rmunot  we  Dc'ot  odor 
QlnulieBtlcbreu  und  Pbiloaophie  tod  Sa'adja  Fajju- 
mi,"  etc. 

1930.  Jnclali  lial-Iievl  {Lat.  liCvlta), 
AD.  1140.  '"^rO  I'il^ei'  Cosri  [or  KuzuriJ 
r(»nti!U'H8  Collofjuiuni  ...  de  Religione.  luibi- 
tani  ante  nongenti.m  Annos,  inter  Ilegnn  Co- 
Hareoriim,  k  R.  Isaacuni  Saugaruiii  .IndnMiui; 
...  eani  collegit  ...  et  in  Lingua  .\rnbi( a  ... 
descriprsit  R.  Jebudah  Levita  ...:  ex  Antbica 
in  Linguam  Ilebrwam  ...  trauKtulit  R.  Jebu- 
d:»b  Abon  Tybbon  ...  .  Nunc  ...  recensuit, 
L:itina  Vernione,  k  Notis  illustmvit  Joliaii- 
nes  Ruxtorrtup*,  Fil.  ...  ffeb.  aiul  Lat.  liasi- 
leae,  10i5<»,  4«>.  pp.  (:2),  455.  (20).    H. 

A  S/iaui»k  traD'htiiun,  hy  Jac.  Abcndana.  Ani*t. 
IBTkl,  4".  For  nutiiT  other  edition^  and  traujlatioii-., 
»oe  Fiir*t.  mbl.  Ju'd.  II.  :X>-3«.  — On  the  future  life, 
HCe  pp.  71  -7a. 

1931.  JHoHftt  Ben  Malmoti  (I^it.  Malmo- 
uldeNiy  ^J-j/i/pti  tig,  of  nu  ct  lied  Ram  bam, 

1131-1205.  rnin  hjk^d  or  nprnn  t, 

Mishnrh  Tornh  or  J.ulh  hn-Chazuhnh, ''The 
Twtvfold  I^w,"  or  "The  Strong  Hand.''  4 
vol.  AniMt.  17i»2,  f(d.     ,1. 

Nunjcrou"!  cditiona.  The  flflh  trcatiH*  in  the  flmt 
Boolt.  on  Repentance,  contains  much  relating  to  the 
future  life.  There  have  been  se\ernl  odii.oi^s  aud 
Irah-lation*  of  this  part,  anioug  which  \\c  may  notice 
the  Latin  version  by  Robert  Clavcring,  Oxon.  ITOo, 
4".    BL. 

193U.  Tlio  Main   Principles  of  the  Creed 

an<l  Kthics  of  the  Jew.-*,  e.\hil>ited  in  Sclec- 
tiuns  from  the  Yad  HacbaKiikah  of  Mniinoni- 


phie  des  Blose  ben  Maimon  (Mainiontikf). 
. . .     Bre»lau,  1869,  4«».  pp.  49.     F. 

19.%4.  Moses  Ben  Nachmau  ( Z^f.  If ach- 

utantdes^y  (yfruride^ijriV,  ofteu  culled  Ram- 
ban,  111)4-1260.     S^O Jn  "t>  C  Siaar  h-  ^ 
Grmul,  i.e.  "Gate  of   Ketribution.*'    >apl<i, 
1400.  4o.  ff.  34.     JiL.  —  Al^>  Ferrara,  15:>..  4«. 
This  form!!  the  30th  and  last  cbnpter  of  bi<  vut 
entitleJ  Turath  ha-Adkam^  i.e.   ••  The  Law  of  Mas." 
put>I.  at  Venice  iu  VAsb,  4"  {££.),  and  in  oiber  ediui-tis. 

1935.  Baclija  or  Beclial  Ben  Asher,  IL, 
a.  A.D.  1201.    ^♦^IK  jn^BT,  Shulchan  Aria, 

i.e.   "The   Square  Table."     llamburg.  ITC"^ 

8».  ff.  40;  Wilua,  1818,  8«,  eU. 

Furat  meotkms  14  cdiiiona.  The  book  eoo<iJt»  d 
fo-.ir  chapterii,  the  fintt  throe  of  which  ^redirvcti-.£s 
coiierming  the  ungca  to  be  obferred  at  taeab  i&4 
fcaiU;  tbe  fourth  treat*  of  the  rvaunrcctMMi.  aaJ  de- 
Kribc*  the  great  feast  of  the  ri2hteoi.s  iu  ifc«  a^li 
to  come.  On  the  Rabbinical  notions  cniMremiuf  \t\i 
banquet,  at  which,  anioiig  other  Tiandi>,  Bcheau:& 
and  Lcviathiin  are  to  bo  MrTt«l  up.  Mov««  nrr'a:. 
Me  KisenmengcT  ■»  EuVletktem  Jndn^tk.,  11.  *Ti-«tS, 
CorrodI  s  AVrt.  C^trA.  dt»  Ckaia*mv*,  I.  32M&.  Prrf. 
Stuart  in  (he  .VortA  Jimcr.  Rev.  for  April,  l"^^. 
XLVI.  &1&-18,  and  tbe  diMertation  of  IlartoivKi 
uotlced  abo\«,  Ko.  1868. 

19.%.  Abraham  Bar  Chaadai  or  Clxlt- 
dal  i^Lat.  Abraliam  Lecita*,  fl.  a.d.  124(K 

mDPn    n3D»     y^p/trr    hal-lappuadty     i.?. 

'*b<M)k  of  tho  Appb;'*  [of  Aristotle],    Vinio-. 

1510,40;  Riva  di  Trento,  1502,4*;  Lumville. 

1804,  4«'. 

A  dialogae  translated  or  rewroaghtftvro  the  Antic, 
in  which  Ari.«toil«  l»  rcprek^ntcd  n%  c<R)ver>.:)$  M 
the  nature  aud  ituniortality  of  the  soul.  Ft:>r  a  J.st  • 
tmnMatlou.  with  uole>,  bj  J.  J.  Lc>-ib«,  «c  X&.  \>ii. 
In  another  work  a»criU'-«l  bv  ««>njc  to  Al>.  :,hani  lUr 
Ch;i!«dal,  by  othc:*  to  Juiiah  Chjri'ii.  Sepkrr  ka*- 
Sciih  tk.  i.e.  '■  lUtok  of  tiic  fj«>u.,'  (rMlfa  :>  iutr> 
diicd  iu  a  siiui.ur  mauucr  as  discoursing  aitli  <t.< 
of  l.i<  dsclplii  t GUCCI nmg  the  i^ol.  A  Bihrae 
irantlatiou  ifroui  tbe  Arabic),  Tenlce.  1&I9,  If*,  ct  kL 

1937.  Moses    de    Leon,  or  Ben  Shem 

Tobh,   fi.   at    the  etui  of  the    ICth  crnt. 

n"D:Dnn   B^3 J, ^eph^sh  ha-ChU hmak  '* S^nl 

of  WimI.iui."     nawd,  ir08,  4«.  fT.  (A.     BL. 

A  trcatiae  on  the  soul  of  man  and  1L«  ataie  atler 

death,  the  refturrrciiou,  etc. 

lO.^^^.  liCTt  Ben  Gerson  iLttt.  C^ersoui- 
des,',  calletl  Ralba{|^y  othrneitt  Leo  «le 

Ballots,  12S8-1370?  DcmnnnSroTSD. 

Sphrr  Milchainnth  Aa«7#-.N7/^CT.  i.e.  ''Bor-li  -f 
tbe  Wars  of  Jehovah."  Riv»  di  Trento,15G0- 
Cl,  f  1.  ir.  75. 

Pari  I.,  ill  li  chnptrrs,  tmit<i  of  the  Itxuaeruliiy 
of  iho  soul,  in  oppo.»iiiou  to  A\-«rro«<u 

193r».  Joel,  M.  Lewi  ben  Person  (Gerso- 
nides)  alsj  Ueligion.sphiluHoph.  (Frank^rs 
Monat$chr(/t  f.  GrscJi.  u.  iftssfMJfcfi.  d. 
Jiiihnthums,  1861,  X.  43-60.  93-111,  137- 
145,  207-4J1-2,  33a-344,  and  1S62,  XL  20-31, 
65-76,  101-114.)     i/. 


des,  with  a  Literal  KngliKhTianslution,  Co-  |  1939.  immannel  Ben  Solomon,  Somi, 


piouH  Illu^^trations  f^oni  tho  Talmud,  &c 
By  Hermann   lledwig    Bernard  ...     ,    Cam- 
bridge fKng.],  1833,  8».  pp.  xxxlii..  359.    //. 
On  the  Life  hereafter,  see  pp.  'J»3-313,  being  part 
of  the    treatise  on   Itcpentance.  —  For  edition!*  of 
Mainiouides's  Di«oour»e  on  the  Rc«urrcctiou.  aud  a 
treatise  by  Judah  .Sahara  or  Zab.'<ia  ou  the  Rnme  mb- 
ject.  see  Fursi,  Bikl.  Jud.    If.   :!1 1-31-2.     Rtt-pectinR 
the  doctrine  of  the   annihilation  of  the   aicLed,  aa 
held  by  him  and  other  Rabbie<,  KCf  the  note  o!  W. 
Vor»t  to  hia  ed.  and  trunil.  of  Maimonidcsi  de  Fun- 
daiHCHtit  Legit,  Francq.  It;))!,  4o.  pp.  47,  48.     U. 

lau^  Bronner,  Jean  Jacques.  De  la 
th('H)logie  dogn)atiqu«;  do  .MaKmonid^s, 
these  historique  ct  tlKM»logiquo  ...  . 
Strasbourg,  1834,  4«.  pp.  43.     D. 

1932.  Sclieycr,   Sim.  B.     Das  psychobv 
gischo  System  deH  Maimonidcs.  . . .    Nach 
det\  QwcUen  \»ev\r>>e\\e\,.    fwvwV.^vivA.  «*„"W^..^ 
1845,  h».  pp.  \\.,  1\\.  N 

1933.  Joel»  M,  ...   DV«  'R«i\\%Not«v'W\'aw>- 
762 


after  1382.    j^ni  nsnn  n"»3n3,  MacJi- 

Itfrrth  hat'T<mhHh  vf-^ta-Edhm,  i.e.  "Coiynnc- 
tion  of  [or  Composition  on]  Hell  and  l*ar»- 
dise."  l*rjigue,  1613,  8«»  {BL.)\  Fraukfhrt  a. 
M.,  1713,  8*;  Berlin,  1778.  8«.    BL. 

Thi«  po«in.  In  imitation  of  Dante,  b  also  contaiBCd 
in  hia  J^acA&enxA  or  Mtck^lAentth,  i.e.  "  C«Biposi- 
tioHit."  of  which  it  forms  the  2Hth  Part.  Of  these 
thero  hare  been  several  ed^. ;  tbe  last,  Bciiia,  ITiC, 
4». 

1940.  Maehlr,   /?.,  ^f  TiAtdo,  about  ISSOt 

Son  np3K,  AhM:ath  Sokhel,  Le.  "Powdera 

(Aroinatic8)of  tho  Merchant.**  2d  c<U  Rimini, 
io-26,  40.  ff.  13.  .BZ,.  —  Venice,  1567,  8».  ff.  40; 
ibid.  KXIO,  8«»,  and  other  ed«. 

A  Jowi«h  Kschatolofj,  in  three  Parts.  tr«*tlag.  I. 

xX.  \)v«  Times  of  the  Mea^iah.  the  Reatirrectfon.  Jadg- 

^         TOKov,  «vft.\  'C  <sS.  VvTMllae  and  Ilell ;  3.  of  the  Oral 

\ijaw » t»\ft.  "^^^^^^  ^-V^aacft-xswaSBtfa^a  of  the  ftm 
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Brt'dae,  1653,  i'>.  For  fxtraeta,  bco  also  Spiegel's 
Acvsta  (Gcmi.  tran.s  ),  I.  3J-37.  AceordiiiR  to  Stein- 
Khu^-idcr.  Jetciah  Lit.,  p.  100,  ihia  wurk  is  rralljr  not 
b^-  Macliir,  bat  bj  Muses  do  L«oo. 

1941.  Josepli  Albo,  /?.,  about  1425.  *^£)D 
D'^p^\  iixptttr  Jl/;aritn,  i.e.  *'  Uuuk  of  Foun- 

•lutioiiK,"  or  Funilaint'iitR]  Principles  of  tho 
J<'wit(h  Kcligion.  Sonciuo,  14h&,  fol.  ff.  Iu7. 
BL. 

A\\)o  reduces  the  fundamcDtsI  principles  to  tl;rer: 
—  the  Bciog  uf  0<»d,  Rc\elation.  and  ihc  Kculity  of 
Future  Kirwarda  aud  Punifhtneut*.  —  Nunieroui  cd*. 
have  beeu  p-jblishcd.  fur  «bich  see  Fursis  Biit. 
Jtulaira.  A  Latin  tran>Iatioii.  bj  Glib.  Gcnt'brard, 
Pat i".  Ij6fi,  *«• ;  German,  with  iDtroiluctioo  sad  Notes, 
bv  U'.  nnd  L.  ScbleslDger,  6  Hefcr,  Frankfurt  am 
Mala.  l8:y*-*4.  ft: 

VM±  Pcrtsch,  Wolfg.  Ileinr.  Frioilr. 
I'linKpociiis  Tlieologiac  Judaicae  ex  Libre 
Ikkariui.    Jt>nae,  17iJ0,  4«.  (8  hIi.) 

1943.  Simeon  Ben  Zemach  Duran,  B., 
calletl   Rashbaz,   d.    1444.     m3«<   JJD, 

Jiaghrn  MUoUk  io.  "Shield  of  the  Fatlier«." 
Tlu'  third  Part  cT  thbi  work.  publ.  ut  Lcgbora  la 
ITKi.  fol.  {BL.},  and  Leipzig,  1S55,  ^*,  irwiti  or  the 
resurruction. 

1944.  Isaac  Abarbancl,  or  Abravanely 
It.,  1437-150$^.  njDK  ^«<">,  H'>!^h  AtHonuti, 
i.e.  *The  Head  ^Chief  Articles}  of  Faith." 
Vfiitce,  154o,  4"  (BL.)\  Cremona,  1567,  4»; 
Altona,  1770,  4». 

A  iMtin  traoslatioD.  bj  W.  H.  Vorvt,  Aiuitt.  1C39, 
4**  (U.) ;  a].«o  appcodcd  to  hi*  ctUiion  and  tmnsla- 
tloD  of  MainioDid'^s  d«  Fundamcnti*  I^-gi*.  Frane- 
qucr«,  1684.  40.     (II.)    S««  pariicularlj  cap.  it. 

1945.  Joseph  Ibn  Jachja,  B.,  1494-1530. 

IIK  TT^in,  Torah  Or, i.e. " The  Liiw  is  Lijjht." 
Bologna,  1538,  4».  ff.  36.  BL.  —  AUo  Vwnicc, 
IfiOn,  4«.  ff.  28.    BL. 

Treats  of  tho  L.i»t  Things. 

194<i.  Moses  Cordovero  or  Cordneroy 
B.,  1522-1570.  Tractatti^  de  Anima.  ^C. 
Kiiorr  von  ilosenroth'jj  Kabbala  Dmuilata,  I. 
ii.  HXM40.)    H. 

1947.  Isaac  liorla  or  Lnrla,  /?.,  15.S4-72. 
...  Tractatu«  ...  i\o  Uevoliitionibus  Aninut- 
runi  ...  ex  Operibiiji  R.  Jttzcluik  Lorjensin 
(Jeiinani,  Cabbalistarnni  Aquilft'.  Latinitnte 
drtuatiK.  (C.  Knorr  von  RoKeiiroth'd  Kabbala 
Dtnud'itn,  H.  ii.  243-478.)    //. 

1948.  Moses  A'tmi.  n>*  [J  "^|'K^,  Shaare  Gan 

Ed/ifn,  i.e.  "OatcH  of  tho  Oardon  of  Eden." 
Venire,  ir>M»,  4":  Lublin.  15l»7,  4».  ff.  47.     BL. 
A  Cabbalisiiic  tivatite  on  PanuliM:  and  Hell. 

1940.  Israel  Ben  Moses,  IL  Di^putatio 
Cubbali^tica  do  Anima  et  Opui*  Uhylhniiruni 
R.  Abraham  Aben  Kzrao  de  MtniiH  quibui 
Ilebrnci  Legem  soleiit  intorpretari.  Verbuni 
de  Verbo  exprefsum  oxtulit  ...  Joseph  de 
Voyrtin.  [With  the  Hebrew  original. j  Ad- 
ject is  Coninu-ntariiH  ex  Zohar  aliinque  llab- 
liin(»rum  L!l>ri«<,  cum  li«,  quae  ^^\  Doctrina 
PlatoniM  convenere.  Parisiis,  ICIio,  8«».  ff.  673. 
BL. 

The  notes  to  the  treatise  on  the  »oul  orcapj  fT.  IfiH- 
673.  First  ed.  vt  tl»c  trc^iti^e  ilii  Ihbrctcj,  Lubliu, 
1603. 4".    Si«  Furst,  BiU.  Jud.  II.  1 «». 

19.'k>.  Abba  Ben  Solomon  Banzlau  or 

Bamsla,  B.  HD^jn  ")1D,  ^^^  hon-ye- 
shnma/i,  i.e.  "Secret  of  the  Soul."'  Ba«rl, 
1609,  4».  ff.  22.  BL.—  AUo  Am^t.  1662,  and 
leCH),  4«. 

A  work  on  the  tufTerinn  of  the  soul  In  the  grave, 
"the  sepulchral  percu-wlon,"  tli»*  rv*uticiil'U,  cic. 
On  the  utrangc  notion  of  the  boaiing  in  the  t  mb  in- 
flicted by  the  Ansel  of  Dcuth,  sec  Buvtnrf  ■»  I.tj. 
Taim.  p.  f!9A,  or  Ms  Ffnag.  Jud.  o.  49.  Fi)>ramrnct-r  » 
EntdfcktrM  Jud'H'k^m.  I.  >-8.',  HKI,  and  the  dlsM.-rta. 
tion  uf  Urapkus.  No.  1876,  above. 

1051.  Aaron    Samuel,    R.     D*1X    7y^}01^ 


yUhmath  Adham,  I.e.  "Breath  (or  Soul)  of 
Man."  Uanau,  1617,  4«».  ff.  46.  — Abo  Wll- 
merwdorf,  1732,  4<». 

A  treailso  on  the  soul,  future  rewards  and  punish- 
meuts.  etc. 

1952.  Samuel  da  Sllva.  Tratado  da  im- 
mortalidade  da  idnia,  em  que  tambtim  Ke  uios* 
tra  a  igunraucia  de  certo  contrariador  [i.e. 
Uriel  Acoi«ta]  de  noaso  tempo  que  entru  oiitros 
mnytoit  erros  deu  neste  delirio  ter  para  ««i  et 
publicar  que  a  alma  de  homem  aeaba  justa- 
mentu  com  o  cor|H».    Am^t.  634>3  [1023],  8». 

1963.  Acosta,  or  da  Costa,  Uriel  {oriyiuaUy 
Gabriel).  Examen  da«  tradi^^-m:*  iMiai-i.^^eas 
conferidas  com  a  Ley  escrita,  por  Vriel  jurfsita 
Ilebreo.  com  repo.^ta  4  hum  Lemuel  da  Silva 
...    .     AuiKterdnm,  6384  [1624],  K 

See  Bayle,  s.  v.,  and  Hcrni.  Jtllinek,  Vrid  Acotta'* 
Leben  und  Lekre,  Zerbwt,  1H47,  ^. 

1054.  Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  R.     De  Re- 

Hurrecttone  Mortuorum  Libri  tron,  quibus 
Animae  Immortalita**  et  Corpttris  Heenrrectlo 
contra  ZaducaiHjs  conti)robiitur;  ...  deque 
Judicio  extremo,  et  5lundi  lufltauratiiine 
agitur.  AniKt.  1U30,  8».  pp.  346.  BL.  —  Wi^o 
Groningae,  1076,  12". 

A  No  in  a^nlth,  Anist.  1636,  12",  ff.  187.  — "Argu- 
tiU  quHui  bi>ioriis  notabilior."— KomAer. 

1055.  D"n  DO^J  ">DD.  »Vi>/«?r  Aifhnwth 

Chajjim,  i.e.  '•  lbK»k  of  the  Ilreath  <,f  Life.' 
AnI^l^•^Iam,  1651,  4o.  ff.  (i<),  174,  (2).    H. 

Oii  tho  Nature.  Origin,  and  Imniortallty  of  the 
Soul,  in  four  Books. 

1056.  Alendelssohn,  Moses.  Phiidon  oder 
iiber  die  InNti'iblichkeit  der  Seele.  6»  Atifl., 
heiauHgegebeii  un»I  mit  eiuer  Litileitung  ver- 
pcheii  Von  David  Friedliinder.  Berlin,  (f767« 
8,0.76,  1S14,)  1821,  8«>.  pp.  xl.,  246.  f/.  — 7» 
Aufl.,  i7>i</.  1856,  ]t>. 

A  iMttfh  translation,  >  Hage.  1769,  9^.  — French, 
by  O.  A.  Junker.  Pnris,  177X,  tf,  4«  cd.  Routllni;in. 
17K9.  12* ;  bv  A.  Burja.  r.crllu.  17%.  (»» :  from  thcf.ih 
c<J..  bv  L.  "iliiuxsmann.  riufd,  IKJO.  P".  — /)a»ie>*, 
Ci'penhniffn,  177U,  ><*.  —  Eiifflink,  by  Charles  Cullt-n. 
Loudon,  IT''!',  8";  nnothcr  itunslalion  in  the  U.  S. 
JUag.  aiiii  Item.  Iletirv:  for  Jan.,  F«b..  and  March, 
I'SH;  Vol.  XXII.  li  li:i«  a|»o  l«-<o  ir»b.<«latrd  into 
Italian,  I'olith,  Ku»tian,  Uungan-in.  and  Htlrtv. 

1957.  .Schreibon   an   den   Ilerrn  Diaci>nn8 

Luvater  zu  ZUrich.  Berlin  und  Stettin,  1770, 
bm.  8».  pp.  32.     If. 

lO.'iR. Abhandlnng  von  dor  UnkUrperllch- 

keit  (ler  men.Nohlichen  Seele.  I/t  zum  ersten- 
ninl  y.iini  Druck  befUrdert.  >Vien,  1785,  nm. 
8".  pp.  51.    JI. 

1959.  Kur/e  Abliandlung  von  der  Unsterb- 

lichkeit  d'T  Seele,  huh  deni  F.biJiiKchen  liber- 
»et/t  von  If.  T.  Berlin  und  Stettin,  1787,  hui. 
8*'.  pi>.  -M  I  .     //. 

1900.  MIses,  Jehuda   Loeb.    flDKH    nWp, 

^inalh  ha-Kmeth,  I.e.  "  Zeal  for  the  Truth." 

Vienna,  lh2S,  8o.     BL. 

On  the  inimorialitj  of  the  soul,  with  an  appendix 
on  deuionolof;,^ ,  etc. 

1%1.  [Friinkel,  Bonjnminl.  Tho  Glory  of 
Kternlty,  treating  ol  tho  Immortality  and 
Peri)etnHl  Peace  of  the  Soul,  proved  on  the 
most  Iiicontestible  Kvitlenco  of  Scripture  aiwl 
Tradition,  with  Full  lllu.strationH  of  the  Va- 
riou«  (ipinion.s  on  tho  wune  Sul>iect.  By  Dr. 
Benjamin  I  ranklin.  Author  of -The  Kelatiim 
iM'tween  the  King  and  the  People."  He.b. 
and  Kvfj.  London,  5596  [18301,  S«.  pp.  xix., 
3S   \-.     H. 

1002.  Philippson,  Ludw.  Siloah.  Line 
Answahl  von  Predlgton  nebst  sechii  Betrach- 
tungen  liber  die  UuHterblichkoit  der  Seele.  . . . 
o'    SammluDg.    Leipzig,  185U,  8«.  pp.    riii., 

3-;6. 


1^ 


2.  Sohammeduis. 
uirr^rgiith.,  II.  i.  am-asi,  otft.  ism,  s*. 

](lr.3.  Moliainmctli  ft.  a.i>.   Wtt.    Alcnnni 
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OnniMHillllH  TlHi^IiSiH  Mobuii  moil  Inc.  rl 
Cnrih-g  )Uiinnl|ilu  Anbics  ediln"   ■-''" 


By  li,..,rp.  gulp...    ,    LobUoo,  1IW,  4-.  pp.  lm-1.  tBdoHel,  C«tl  Gi,nlh<T.    Wii»h«1« 

Ix,  l.-LKIS   r.     //.  de   Pan..!!!™   Mulilluniulflno.     iJp.iUT.inS. 

unio  reiirtslnl.    TM   PnlliilHiT  tll-mim  l<  ^■ 

rnai. S^Wtluii"  rron  llw  Kar-lu,  tow-  ■"'""■.  _  Lniplniil    B«tni«uni,  (IHV  "*l 


irjtnl  I.}  .Nul.'.,  rliii-Bf  Tr-m  t<itKV  BdllinR:  l!ldl'[l"'?i>U(;«  I 

M  wlili'lilH  iT.'Hinl  mi  liilrwlnclixn,  Iihrn  m^  I  not  ih<«|.. >. 

r'cill.in,  «nd  A.Uiriiisw:  liy'niKn^  Wlllllun  "J^miPjiT"  mr'hi'.*Mirt  *(w"?^5m'  nS. 

lu«a  IVrlifiiii-Mi.    III>(orisrli.kritWli<'  1970.  HaturadJ*  d'Ohacau,  Inurn.  T>- 

Einlr'itnnif  ill  <l>'n  Kurnn.  ...    ItklcMI,  Mmn  ij«ii«ral  ilv  I'rmntre  Olliuaiiiii  ...    .  : 

lUt,  !■>.  |.i>.  xxi..  Ml.    U.,  II.  turn.    Tlirim  nK«-1U4.  f.     //. 

IIOIJ.  N»WEk*,TliiHBlor.    flnrhirlUc il™  iih,°,I?i*£.™."^°B«'™'«'i1"™^ 

"ibM~(iiiui,  .  _ _ _...  . 

Aiiiiiu.    LihiT  Mki'IiwI  I  ilr  UiainAlthMHi  hii  crUulsrl  unci  booKlielll.    Altanm  UBI,  w. 

L.»-i.  "d  i|ii..u  rvvHtllur  IlniiiM,  w\  ADinn  H  0.. 

iJiwiiu-l.H.ffri-nii  ulilliitprisifl.-rii.MliimJo  jtnti  imIIIi,  Churla],    An  Hi.torr  of  Mo- 

:;;?:r"A;c;4T'^^i*vfi'.'^s  'n:.';. '::.  ^r^^-T  ■  ■  ■  ■  i--^™-  '*■?•  ^-  -^ 

|Tr.n..riit,-d  fisim  ih«  ArRWf  will.  i...i«,  by  "  i;,  p.r,u.ui;rt,  pp.  nr-at. 


f*V:  I^ViII-fJ-dln  Dlohnmincd  BrM  Tb.  i»t  »rk  » tbi  » 

AlidBUi>licI-KlM<lb,.i.i>.IUfll.  Mi»li-  mp|..l5-«,»JO. 

I'jI-iiL-llu'iDI.'  <i[  ■  CoU.'.'lloii  <>t  llie  iniM    IMl.  Taylsr,  WlIKu 


nihe.l  w  •tl>Mb.-o.°  .b.  .Ikd  .?o.  i7b  ,^.  [loss,  Wcll,Oni>lii>.  Uobinnnnl  drr  Proplirl, 
'"■  . «>liiLobi'i.nndwin8l*hr*.    Ant lnn.lwhriR. 
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19S4.  Weil,  Onstfiv.  Biblischc  Legcnd(»n  dor 
Museluiiiiiuor.  Auh  nnibUclien  Quellcn  zu- 
8am menget rage u  und  mtt  jiiditichei)  Sageu 
verglichen  ...  .  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1S45,  S*. 
l>p.  vi.,  29S.    D. 


The  Bible,  the  Koran,  and  the  Tal- 
mud; or,  Biblical  Lf'geuds  of  the  Muk8u1- 
umn:*.  compiled  from  Arabic  Sources,  and 
compared  with  Jewish  Traditionfl.  . . .  Trans- 
l  itedfrom  tbuGernmn.  with  Occasional  Kotes. 
London,  1S4*>,  120.  pp.  xvii.,  231.    //. 

Fbr  M  de^ripiloa  of  the  l»«t  Judgment,  see  pp. 
•ni-.lii  of  bell,  pp.  Tn-XHi. 

1036*.  Sclini51dcrs,  Augusta.  Eitsai  sur  lea 
c'cole.'*  philo!4(.)phi(i\ie!i  chea  les  Arabes,  et  uo 
tiiniment  sur  la  do?triiie  d'Algazzali  [a.d. 
looS-Ull]  ...  .  Paris,  1»4'2,  8<».  pp.  xv.,  254, 
ttud  (Arabic  text)  04     A. 

C  'np.  F'linh.  Itee.  LXXXV.  840-358,  where  thU  IJ 
pronouiiOLil  "an  adrairtblc  work."  Be«,  further,  an 
cv^:ir  bv  P.iIHii  in  the  JIcm.  dtl'Acad.  de*  Set.  mor, 
ct  tfoi-,  Saianti  ttranger;  I.  13i-193  (H.),  and  Rich. 
(iO'ch^.*,  l'cbi.f  Ghaxx'Hit  Lcbni  nnd  Werlce,  in  tho 
Ahkandl.  d.  k.  Akad.  d.  Wim.  mm  BtrliH,  1H5S,  li.  pp. 
23!»-'JIl  {H.],  :iU<i  puM.  ■vparatelj.  Munk,  in  the 
work  referred  to  bclovr,  corrvcts  some  mistake*  of 
&cbuiol(lor$. 

1»S'>.  Reuaiky  (Joseph^  Ernest.  ATerroes  et 
rAveri-oisiiie  Kf«8ai  historique.  Paris,  1852, 
8».  pp.  xii..  367.  H.  —  2"  6<1.,  revue  et  aug- 
inentee.  Ihid.  1800,  8».  pp.  xvi.,  486.     B. 

Au  luiporiant,  work.  Ch.  ill.  of  Part  II.  girea  a 
full  account  of  the  opinions  of  Pomponatiua,  Cremo* 
niiii.  and  otlier  seeptioal  teaohera  of  the  school  of 
I'udaa. 

\9Kfi.  Macbrlde,  John  David.  The  Moham- 
nitdiui  Ucli^iou  explained:  with  an  Intro- 
ductory Sketch  of  its  I*rogre88,  and  Sngges- 
ti.MH  f<»r  its  Confutation.  London,  1857,  8«>. 
pp.  iii.,  224.    AH. 

On  the  fiaie  utu-r  death,  see  pp.  ISO-lSi. 

lOSri,  Mair,  William.  Tho  Life  of  Mahomet, 
mil  History  of  Islam,  to  the  Era  of  tho  Ue- 
j;ii.i.  With  Introductory  Chapters  on  tho 
Uriginal  Sources  for  the  Bi(^aphy  of  Ma- 
Jioniet,  and  on  the  Pre-Islamito  History  of 
Arabia.    4  vol.  Lon«lon,  l^MIl,  8«.    H. 

On  the  ParadUe  and  Hvll  of  Mahomet,  see  II.  141- 
145. 

19H(>.  Munk,  Salomon.  Melanges  de  philo- 
h<.>pbit>jiuve  ft  aiabe.     1859.    See  No.  1U17'>. 

19^7.  Arnold,  John  Mnehleiscn.  Ishmael; 
or,  A  Natural  History  of  Islamism,  and  its 
Belatiou  to  Christianity.  ...  London,  185tf, 
8«>.  pp.  viii.,  524.    U. 


3.  Ismailis,  Kasftiris,  DnueBi  SnfiB. 

19^*.  RouAsean,  Jean  Bapt.  Ix)uis  Jacques. 
M^moire  sur  let  Isniaelis  et  les  Nosalris  de 
Hyrie  ...  .  — Extrait  d*un  livre  qui  contient 
la  iloctrine  de;) Ismailis  ...  .  (Malte-Brun's 
Annates  des  Voyagrx,  1811,  8»,  XIV.  271-303, 
and  1812,  XVIII.  222-249.)    H. 

See  particularly  XVIII.  13ti-'ZS1  (on  paradise).  245- 

249.     A   German  translation,  with  notes  by  P.  J. 

Bmns,  In  Staudlln  and  Tischlmer's  Arckiv  /.  Kir- 

cMatffMch.,  II.  il.  24»-.K».    D. 

10'<7\  Graham,  James  William.  A  Treatise 
ou  Sufilsm,  or  MtthumoUiku  MydUcisffi.  .,, 


(Thransactiom  of  the.  Lit.  Soc.  of  Bombay,  T. 
89-119,  Lond.  1819, 4«.)    A. 

19870.  Tl&olnck,  Friedr.  An^,  st  Ootttreu 
(Lat.  Deofldu.Hj.  Ssuflsmus  sive  TheoHophia 
Persamm  pantheistica  ...  .  Berolini,  1821, 
8<».  pp.  xii.,  331.    JI. 

1987<*.  BlUthen8amrolung  aus  der  Morgen- 

lMndiN;heu  Mystik  nobst  einer  Einlcitung 
fiber  Mystik  tiberhaupt  und  MorgenlUndische 
insbesondero  ...  .  Berlin,  1825,  8®.  pp.  vi., 
327.    H. 

1988.  Silvestre  de  8aey,  Antoino  Isaac, 
Baron.  Expose  do  la  religion  des  DriiKos, 
tir6  des  livres  religieux  de  cette  secte,  et 

Sr6cM6  d'uue  Introduction  et  do  la  vie  du 
[halifo  Hakem-Biamr-Allah.  ...  2  torn. 
Paris,  1888,  8«>.  pp.  viii.,  dxvii.,  234  708.  H. 
On  the  doctrine  of  two  souls,  and  of  transmigra- 
tion, see  II.  407-4SO;  on  the  la«t  Judgment,  resurr««- 
Uon,  and  nsirlbution.  sec  II.  itib-6ib. 

1989.  Wolir,  Philipp.  Die  Drusen  und  ihre 
VorUiufcr.    Leipzig,  1845,  S*.  (30i  8h.) 

1989*.  Sallsburjr,  Edward  Elbridge.  Trans- 
lation  of  two  Unpublisiieil  Arabic  Documents, 
relating  to  the  Doctrines  of  the  Ism&'ilis  and 
other  Bitiuian  Sects,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes.  (Journal  of  the  Amer.  Or.  Soc., 
1851,11.257-324.)    //. 

1990.  Churclilll,  Charles  Henry.  Mount 
Lebanon  a  Ten  Years'  Residence  from  1H42  to 
1852  Describing  the  Manners,  Customs,  and 
Religion  of  its  Inhabitants  with  a  full  & 
correct  Account  of  the  Druse  Religion  ...  . 
3  vol.  London,  1858,  S®.  BA.  —  '2f\  ed.,  ibid. 
1853,  8<>.    H. 

1991.  Ctiasseand,  Geo.  Washington.  Tho 
Druses  of  the  Lebanon :  their  Manners,  Cus- 
toms, and  History.  With  a  Translation  of 
their  Religious  Code.  . . .  London,  1855,  8". 
pp.  XV.,  42*2.     D. 

The  translation  of  the  Religious  Code  of  the  Dmies 
oeoupics  pp.  38^-42'i. 

1992.  IVortalMt,  John.  Researches  into  the 
Religions  of  Syria:  or.  Sketches,  Historical 
and  Doctrinal,  of  its  Religious  Sects.  Drawn 
from  Original  Sources.  ...  Ltmdon,  1890,  8». 
pp.  ix.,  422  +.11. 

On  the  belief  of  the  Druses  In  transmimtlon. 
future  rewards  and  puniithments,  etc.  see  pp.  807-909. 
Z22-3£1 :  on  that  of  the  N'usairiyeh  or  Ansajrlaas, 
pp.  848,  349. 

199*>.  liyde,  Samuel.  Tlie  Asian  Mystery.. 
Illustrated  in  tho  History,  Religion  and  Pre- 
sent State  of  tho  Ansaireeh  or  Nusairis  of 
Syria.  . . .    Loudon,  1860,  So.  pp.  309. 

See  the  review  by  C.  H.  Brigham  in  the  North 
Awur.  Rev.  XCIII.  342-M6. 

1992t».  Aucapitalnc,  Henri,  Baron.  £tude^ 
sur  les  Drnzes.  (Malte-Brun's  NouvtlUt  An- 
naUs  dt$  Voyages  FSvrier  18«2,  pp.  135-156.) 
H. 

1992b.  Fletflclicr,  Heinr.  Leberecht.  XJeber 
die  farbigen  Lichterscheinungen  der  Sufi's. 
(ZeiUchr(/t  der  D.  M,  GeselUcha/t,  1862,  XVI. 
^5-241.)    H. 

1992^.  Tnampp,  Ernest.    Elnige  Bemerknn- 

Sen  tlb«r  den  Sufismus.    (ZeiUchrift  der  D. 
L  Gesellicha/t,  nm,  XYL  :U1.245.)    H. 
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SECT.  III.  — DOCTRINE  CONCERNING   THE  SOUL  AND  THE    FUTUBE 

LIFE   IN  CIIRISTfAN  THEOLOGY. 

A.— COMPREHENSIVE  WORKS;   ESCUATOLOOY;  BIBLICAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 


c/V 


1.  Oomprehensive  Works  {  Esohatology. 

Note.  —  Work*  on  the  Second  Advent  of  Christ  and 
the  Millenniam  are  for  the  most  part  omitted. 

1993.  Marcellnsy  Christophoruf>,  Abp.  of 
Corfu.  UnivcTHJiliB  dt»  Anima  Traditionis 
Opu*.     [Venice,  1508,]  fol. 

1994.  BliiHfelcly  Peter.  Libor  recoptarum  in 
Thooli»gia  Sententiarum  do  Animaruui  Cou- 
ditiono  post  huuc  Vitam  ...  .  Coluniae, 
15»5.  ^o. 

1995.  Dasser,  F.  Dc  Inimortalitate  Animae 
8cholm*ticu.    [DIm.]    Tiguri,  1606, 4". 

1996.  BeauflObrey  Isaac  de.  Histoiro  cri- 
tique du  ManicUcu  ct  du  Manit'li6iMuie.  ...  2 
turn.    AniMtcrdiini.  1734-;i1l,  4'>.     //. 

Vol.  II.  roQtains  tuucb  curlouM  matter  on  the 
opfttioDB  or  tlin  MaDichir.iilS  and  other*  coDcemitif 
the  nature,  origin,  and  dcatloj  of  the  soul. 

1997.  Schmld,  Oirintian  Friedr.  Ori^ines 
Dognuttuin  «lo  RebuH  Ultimis.  Viteborgac, 
1714,  40.  'Igr. 

1998.  [CorrodI,  lloinr.].  Von  dor  Ueberein- 
stininiuiig  der  irrigen  Vorstclliingen  der 
Christen  mit  den  faniitischcn  Ideen  d«'r.Iuden. 
(In   the  li'ijtrli'jr  :ur  Brfl'.rd.  (let  rerrtftn/tl. 

Denkrnt,  rto.  17"»0,  I.  44-t5.)     F. 
See  particularly  pp.  &»-64. 

1990.  Cramer)  Job.  Andr.  Ueber  die  Lchr- 
nioinutiiLcen  dej-  sclioliu^tiscbeu  Tbeologic  in 
ibreni  zweytcn  Zeitalter  vom  Znstandc  der 
Menschen  nncli  deni  T<xlc  nnd  von  deu  vior 
letzten  Dinpen.  (In  liis  ForUftzutig  zu  Jios- 
suH'k  Einl.  in  (lir  Crsch.  drr  IVcU,  etc.  VII. 
77t)-TW,  Leipz.  17.S6,  ^o.)    H. 

1999*.  Flijgfge,  ChriBtian  Wiih.    1794-lSOO. 

See  No.  bihi. 

200().  Kcll,  Carl  AngiiHt  (Jottlleb  (Lat.  Theo- 
phihiM).  l)e  I'lirtibiiH  IIuuiintM  [according  to 
the  earlier  CliriKtian  Fathers]. —  Haeretic<>- 
ruui  do  eaflem  He  Sententiae.  [.\bout  17U9.] 
(Conini.  VIII.  and  I.\.  of  bin  OtmiuentcUionrg 
de  l)(Ki.  Vif.  E'clct.,  etc.  —  AI.-^o  in  his  Opu$c. 
Acad.,  Lips.  1^::1,  b",  pp.  Ol»-d47.)    N. 

2001.  Beck,  Christian  Daniel.  Coniinentorii 
hiNtorici  Decretornni  Roligiunis  (Mirirftlanac 
et  Forinnlac  Lntberiao  ...  .  Lipsiae,  1801> 
80.  ff.  H,  i.i>.  04;;.     //. 

8ce  pp.  ^^MX-D1  j.  "  Dc  futura  quae  sitcranda  est  vita 
atque  Borte,"  for  vorj  copious  rofcrcnc*'*  to  the  lite- 
rature of  the  subject. 

2001*.  Bretsclitirider,  Karl  Ciottlieb.  Sys- 
teiuatische  Kntu  iL-kehing,  t/c.  1805,4*  AuH., 
1H41.     See  No.  550. 

2002.  Gnerlcke,  Ileinr.  Ernst  Ferd.  Do 
Scholae  Alexandrinno  Catcchcticao  Theolopia. 
...     Halls  Saxonuui,  IS25,8».  pp.  viii ,  40t5.   1). 

2003.yLOlsliausen,  Ilerni.*...    Antiquissimo- 
rum  Kcclof>iae  Graecae  Psitnini  do  luunorta- 
litate  Aniniae  Sententiao  recen«entur.    [Eas- 
ter l'r(»gr.— Konig-sberg.  1827,]  4o.  pp.  23.  ^. 
AHo  iu   hii^   Oyuscula    Tkr.ol.,   pp.    166-1S4.     (/).) 
Reviewed  bv  Carl  Ulluiaon  iu  the  TkcA.  Stud,  vnd 
Krit..   l««'-f<.  pp.   -l-iS-ta:.     For  a  translation  of  Ull- 
mnnu'ft  {nnt  "  Vhlemnun'*")  article,  pcc  the  Amrr. 
Bill.  Repot,  for  Oct.  1837  ;  X.  411-419.     //. 

2004.  Matter^  .1ftc<\\\e».    \\v?.\.o\to  crvtu^ue  du 
GnosticUme,  et  do  s^ou  \wfV\\oT\cv>  *\\t  \v*  \^v'C\v^'^  \ 
religieuHos  ct  pUUoaoYi\x\c^uea  Oivii  ftVx  vxv:u\\«tTi 
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Biecle«  <le  V^tv  chretionDe.  ...  2*  M.,  r^vuf 
et  aiignieiit^o.  3  torn.  Straabourg,  i\StS} 
184iJ-44,  8<».     H. 

2005.  Bnrckhardty    L^>Diir«]    ^'mile.     Le« 

Na/,<»rt*enj*  ou  Man«lai-J.ahia  <Di'«cipIe?  de 
Jean),  appeles  ordinair«*nient  Zabiem*  et  CLre- 
tiens  de  St.  Jean  (BnptiKte).  j»fcte  gnostiqoe. 
Thd.so  de  theoloj^ie  bistorique  ..*.  .  Sira^ 
b«)urg,  1840,  K  pp.  114  +.     D. 

For  tbti  uotion*  of  this  »eot  cooecrniaf  the  fattirf 
Hfo.  <«ct>  pp.  40,  41,  105.  106.  TtKHiicb  the  Mctiiia;:''! 
iMirrotieii  fitim  both  Ju<lai.-4n  siod  Chi-istiaujtt,  tb<r 
are  not  U\  be  recardvd  «:«  Cbiivtia'it.  and  *d<^  Br( 
Btricllj  lieloiig  un«ier  iht  pre:ieni  Sjoiioo.  Sc  tti» 
grc't  work  of  Cbwol>obn.  Dte  Ssa'ier  itnd  4t* 
»*nhi«m^u.  •:  Iblc.  St.  Pcier*b.  l<>£tt.  t^".  .H.i  Tbey 
are  (o  bv  carftulljr  (ti<<tuigui>hf«l  Iruiu  t!j<>  iUbiaatct 
llniiAii.  Aliose  hoiion*  alic»ut  the  sou i  art  de«oib<d 
br  Clinclsutiu,  ibid.  1.  i"2-T7S. 

200C*.  Rittcr,  lleiiuich.  Gt*cbfchtederchri«t- 
licheii  lMulo8upbie.  4Tbeile.  IlMniburg.  1^- 
45,  h".     H. 

Aleo  vith  the  title :  —  "  Oet^hicbte  der  Phlk»o?Lif 
...   V''-VIIl*'ThelL" 

200c.  Manry,  Louis  Ferd.  Aifretl,  E««i  *ar 
lea  lepMicloi*  pien<>cd  du  moycn-age  ...  . 
Pari.*',  1^3,  '^♦•.  pp.  xxiv.,  St^.^     77. 

On  the  ffro9ii  conceptions  prevalent  in  itte  middk 
ages  concerning  the  la«t  judi^^raoDi.  pMrad^fe.  asd 
hell,  the  nature  of  the  «oul.  eic,  aee  pp.  Ti-«e,  1^ 
m  137. 

2007.  Dnnckery  Ludw.  Apob^«t.nniin  «*- 
cundi  Sueruli  de  C8«entialibui»  Natniae  bo* 
niannc  Partibtia  PUcita.  2  pt.  GottingAe. 
1S44-50,  40. 

2007».  Piper,  Ferd,  Mytholog?e  dor  chrisit- 
licheu  Kunst.  2  Abth.  Weiuiar,  1M7-51,^- 
77. 

2007«>.  Menxcl,  Wolfgang.     Christ liche  Srm- 
bolik.    2  Tbcile.     Kegensburg,  1?I54,  >^r    '//• 
See  the  artl<li«i  Avftrttekumif.  Ckriafni.  Fraefntr, 
Ilniock,  Himmet.  HoUc,  /\iruate<.  Stele,  Tsd. 

2008.  llVlggeru,  Guht.  Frie<lr.  Schicks»le 
der  augi>.<«tini.<<chon  Antbropologie  von  dfr 
Verdaniniung  des  S<*niipi'lagi)iniiiii)U4  auf  "leti 
Syiuxlen  zu  Orange  und  Valence  .Vjfi  iii*  zur 
Reaction  dcs  Monchs  Gottscbalk  Tr  <1pu 
AturuNtinismuR.  {Zeitsrhrift f.d.  hi$t.  Th'tl., 
1H54,  XXIV.  3-42:  1855,  XXv.  2«iS-324:  I!a7, 
XXVII.  163-263;  and  1*59,  XXIX.  471-{.01.> 
N. 

20<1S*.  Rittcr,  lloinrich.  Die  cbri«tlicbe  Phi- 
losophic nach  ihreiu  BogrifT,  ibr«*it  MuA$ern 
Verbaitnis^en  und  iti  ibror  (reschichte  his 
auf  die  ncuesten  Zeiten.  2  Bde.  Gtfttineon. 
1858-69.  «••    77. 

2009.  Huber,  Job.  Die  PhibvoDfaie  dor  Kii^ 
chenvKter  ...  .  MUucfaen,  1859,  S».  pp.  xii., 
3C2  -\ .    H. 

2009«.  StOcU,  Albert.  GeKcbicbto  der  Philo- 
Sophie  der  patristischen  Zoit  mit  sfH^ciellor 
Ileivorbobungdor  durch  sie  bo<iing1on  p|iocii- 
lativon  Anthn>p<>loi;ie  ...  .  WUrzburg.  1859, 
largo  M.  pp.  xxTi.,  534.     />. 

Forming  Bd.  II.  of  hia  "Die  spera'atfve  Lchre 
Tom  MrnschcD  and  ibrc  Geachidite,"  to  li«  coapleted 
in  four  volumes. 


For  the  history  of  the  subject,  see,  further, 
the  titles  and  references  at  the  beginning  of 
Class  111.  Sect.  I.,  and  also  the  Cdlowing:  — 
No.  52,  Cndworthf  91,  Laytont  211. 
T^yV«%\.\«y\  2012«>,  Donclni  2114.  I>od- 
XV  0\  \  mv,  ^\k!U2kk^^v  *^I^  Clarke  { 
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2110.  Mllles)  21irJ,  2125-2129,  Dodwcll, 
Plit«,aii<iChliiliull|  -JlH-^Cotiai  'S2iui, 
Brciiiclineider }  J.^>  ,  Ha»i.iu|$it^  u;o.:, 

martin,  i'lu-  }<;viieral  Li^ituries  «»f  (.  In  i^stian 
(l.A.t.iiu*;i  may  vd^io  im  consulted,  {Kirticularly 
those  of  M;.nHclit»r,  Jlandbiichy  4  Btlc.  (1707) 
Iij2-(.H»,  aua  Lehrbuch^  3d  ed.  by  Voii  Cttlln, 
IIupffM,  and  Ne»d«*cker,  3  Bde.  1832-;aS; 
Bauiugart<Mi-Orusiu«,  Lehrbuch^  2  Bde.  1132, 
and  Oimprndium  (Vol.  II.  ed.  by  Haso),  2 
lJd«!.  lS4'>-44i;  and  Hagvnbacb,  Ldirbuch^  4tb 
I'd.  1S5T,  translation  revised  with  valnablo  ad- 
ditions by  Prof.  Henry  B.  Smith,  2  vol.  New 
York,  lS*(U-fl2.  Atuong  the  very  nuuierout* 
general  works  on  dogmatic  theology,  Home  of 
the  more  valuable  for  their  rofereuce^  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject  arc  the  following  :  — 
In  Latin^  tho-<o  of  IVtau  or  PetaviuM  (sw;  No. 
37o-s;,  TbomatMin  (betit  eiU  by  Zaccaria^  7  toni. 
Venet.  1757,  fol,),  Gerhard  (nee  No.2(XK»),  Ilnd- 
deu-*  (last  cd.  1741,  4°),  Doederlein  (Ctb  e«l.  2 
vol.  17.*7,  8«),  and  Wegscheider  (Slh  ed.  1n44!; 
in  0>rman,  Kretschneider'n  IlanJhiir'i  (trh 
cd.,  2  vol.  1838),  .Strau!«!<  (see  No.  113'.>),  Ilabn 
(2'\  ed..  2  v(d.  1856-oD),  awl  Haw's  Jfuttcriis 
A<c/irirM«  (9th  ed.  1858),  with  bis  JCv'tnt/flhrl,- 
jtritlf.it  mti.^clie  D'.tymatik  (5th  ed.  ISiV.i).  Most 
of  i)\\^  general  works  of  tliis  kind,  and  work.s 
on  ••  biblical  theology,"  like  tho^«;  <;f  KaisiT, 
Lutz,  MiH^ncr,  C.  F.  tschmid,  an<l  INmhs,  are 
fxcludej  from  the  present  catalogue,  See, 
however.  Do  Wette  and  Von  CiJlIn,  Nos.  1701), 
1774. 

2010.  Sibylline  Oracle*  (so  called>,  ikc. 
120— AH.  450? 

Th«  bosi  c<liiioDS  of  the  8lbjllin«  Oracle  are  tho.««e 
of  Alcxandn;,  Vol.  I.  Paris.  lhJ»t.  l**!!.  8',  and 
Frie<lllcl»,  Ulpr.  1K5-'.  8".  {ff.)  He  an  aiiicJo  ia 
the  .Vrthod'ft  Ouar.  Rev.  for  Oct.  Ih5t,  XXXVI.  4tO- 
bM.    IL 

2011.  Thorlaciuay  Blrgcr.  Conspectnn 
Do<^trinao£!hristianae,  ^iualis  in  Sibyllis- 
tarum  Libris  continetur.  ( In  F.  MUnter's 
Miitrfl,  Hitfnitnsia,  Tom.  1.  Fasc.  I.,  1818, 
8",  pp.  113-180.)     F. 

V\\  \'A-\:A  treat  "Oe  Statu  post  Mortem." 
See  also  No.  'i^l, 

201K    Reu««,     l^douard.      Le«    sibyllea 
chr^tienue.M.    (Ao«r.  Ltv.dr  T/icol.^  VII. 
102-'274,  Strasbourg,  IWd,  K«>.)     //. 
Sec  particularlj  pp.  v66,  '^7. 

2012.  Orig^enea,  11.  A.n.  230.  ...  Opera  om- 
nia ...  .  [  r'A.  bv  V.  and  (.'.  V.  Do  La  Ku«;.] 
6V.  and  Lot.    4  toin.  Par.  1733-50,  fol.     //. 

a)l->.  Iluety  Pierre  Daniel,  Up.  Origen- 
iana.  .  Prefl.xeil  to  his  ed.  of  Origen's 
Chmmentarta^  Huthom.  lOOis,  fol.,  1.  1-2S0; 
also  in  pp.  75>-3S5  of  the  Apj).  to  Tom.  IV. 
of  De  La  Hue's  eil.  of  Origen.)    //. 

S«e  Lib.  II.  Quir->t.  vi.  pp.  17&-1H5,  cd.  Dc  La 
Rue,  on  ihe  opini.-nH  of  Driven  "  Dc  AQlin.i." 
nhere  the  doctrmcof  pn"-c.sU«cnco  i*  tn^nicdof; 
—  Q.  ix.  pp.  20B-?I5,  *'  I>c  ItrMutrc-ciiouc  Mortuo- 
rutu;"  — aud  Q.  xi.  pp.  2I6-::ai,  "  Dc  PuDui^i  ct 
Pnentiit."  The  coucluding  section  under  this 
head,  pp.  332-'A4.  treati  of  the  moaniug  of  alwv 
and  al«iK9S,  ^bowinK  that  those  ternii  are  often 
applied  to  a  period  of  indefinitf,  not  endless 
duration. —  OaOrigeu's  life  and  opinioni  wee  al>o 
Tbnmt«ius'B  Orig^ne*.  Vurnberg,  IKV,  «*•  (//.), 
and  lU.-de|itf lining's  Origenc4,  2  Ahtb.  Bonn,  IMl- 
46.  fiP.  (if )  Compare  i»*o  nrllclc-*  bv  A.  Lamson. 
CkrtMtian  Kxmtn.  for  Julv  and  8opt.'  1^3I.  X.  SOi- 
»n.  and  XI.  Ti-«),  republished  in  hU  Church  nf 
Ike  Firtt  Three  Csnturies,  bonion,  l(j60,  V>.  (II.) 
Bee  also  No.  2066. 

2012^.  Doacln,  Louis.  Ilistoire  dos 
mouTem<-ni  arrive/,  dans  P^glise  au  si^et 
d*<)Hgt-iie  et  de  sa  doctrine  ...  .  Parin, 
(IfiW?  1  KW,  12".  pp.  358   i  .     U. 

2012e.  LontntatMclt,  Carl  Heinr.  Edtiard. 
...     De    Origiiie    et    ProgretJiu   Ilneresis 
Origeiiianae   }*»rtic  I.    Lipaiae^  1S4C,  4o. 
pp.  rJ^  14.    J}. 


2013.  IjactantiuSf  f1.  a.d.  800.  ...  Opera 
...  .  I^Ld.  by  .).  li.  Le  Brun  and  N.  Lenglet 
D«ifre8ijoy.)     ::  loui.  Lut.  Pur.  1V4S,  4^     li. 

Ou  iiH-  iiuinoriailt.r  of  the  .soul,  the  resurrection, 
ami  tlio  l.auitf  llfo.  i>tc  JM.-iit-.  l.iU.  VII..  JJe  Vita 
btHtu;  oil  the  Dniuruut  the  &oul,  see  the  trcaiUe />« 
0/>^('i»  Dei, 

2014.  Au^ustinua,  Aunlius,  ,%ii/i/  and  Bp. 
fc^ee  piiiiiculurly  lu.s  £nchiriUwn<id  lAiurtn- 
tiuin^  and  IM  Vivitute  Dfi.  {Opera,  Tom.  VI., 
VIL,  ed.  Benetiici.)     H. 

2015.  Gregory  I.  {Lat.  Gr«{$orlufl  Mag- 
nujij,  I'ojH-,  n.  A.D.  5ttO.  Dialogoruni  LibrI 
IV.     (Oftrra,  Par.  1705,  fol.,  Tom.  II.)     II. 

Lib.  iV.,  t:o1I.371-47<,  coiiuius  much  relating  to  tb« 
futiin.'  life.  ThC'C  Diaiccui-t  were  in  the  niidalc  nires 
a  son  ofrlaisic  i;i  lv.'.;cn..nrv  literature,  aud  a  prluci- 
|»al  s.>urce  of  the  popular  uotion.s  uLoui  puigutorj . 

201C.  Jnlianus  Pomerius,  Abp.  rf  7'>- 

{edit,  ll.  A.b.  O.-jO.  ...  llpoyviAKmKQiV  sive  tio 
Futuro  SamuIo  Libri  tres  ...  .  Duaci,  ]5(;4, 
ho.  —  First  0.1.  Lip^i.T,  looO.  4<>. 

AIM  in  La  Uigiiu'i  Z7tM.  Pulrum.  lb7S,  fol.,  III. 
t\l-i\62{II.);  ib  .Mipie  « /\i«ro/.  XCVI.  4  .>-5.il  <fl.S 
nixl other  like  colieciiotit.  —  li.c  i.i'^t  r>.uW  l>>.-ai.s  of 
Death;  the  ^cc<•«J  of  the  S(aic  of  Dej-uilcd  SouJs; 
the  t.iir-l  of  the  UeKurrvaico.  It  r.iisvt  iiiuiiy  curious 
questoiis.  The  vorii  enliilcd  "Li  prppno^tication 
iHi  "icAc  advcuir,'  puL>iL>hud  at  Lyoa-  iu  im{*cc 
I'aiiccr,  VII.  3150.  n.  i'-'i'>),  and  U4cril>ed  i  y  .souic  bihll- 
ogra|)liers  to  Ucimt  OIllLbji.ld.  is,  I  preMiiiM,  meix'tj 
a  iruutlutiou  of  thi'«  Ircaiiiic. 

2017.  Scotuft  ErigC'na,  .Toliaunes,  fl.  a.d. 
Si)K  ...  De  l)ivi.<ione  !\.i'. urae  Libri  ijuiuque. 
Editio  recognita  et  tnu-udata  [by  ('.  h.  .Schl'.!- 
teij.  . . .  Monasterii  (kiestphalorum,  l83f<,  ^«. 
Pl>.  x.\'viii.,  ()10   !-.     //. 

Also  In  Mignes  Patrol.  Tom.  CXXII.  (£r.>  — In 
Lib.  V.  Krigeiia  ticais  of  the  future  liliv  strongly  op« 

K^in;;  the  fX***  conceptiouH  common  among  the 
ithers,  of  vhicli  lie  i^ajs.  "dum  lalia  ...  lego. 
Mniief.ictus  hae^iio  maxhiioquc  horrnrc  coneuabu^ 
titubo"  (c.  ST,  p.  :>55;.  He  ntainiain:*  Ihe  doctrine  ef 
uiiiver!>al  rc5)toratioii  in  «  |K>niIiar  furnt.  Some  uf  his 
prteni!«arc  apjtenUed  to  this  volume,  of  nhlehC.irm.  *l. 
and  ix.  relate  to  the  iic-icuut  of  Cliiixt  to  lladcf*.  On 
hii  e.<rhBtoI«ey,  -sec  Chrl<tlicb!i  J.tbfu,  «.  I^hre  Het 
Joh.  Seottu  Srigefia.  Golha,  iMgO,  tS".  pp.  401-4:i5.    If. 

201S.  Money  Franx  Jos.  Liiteini?«che  Ilymnen 
des  Mitti'lalters,  aiis  IIand.>.ehrifien  herait!*- 
gegcben  nnd  crkltirt  ...  .  !«  Baml.  Li<*«Ier 
an  Gott  und  die  Kngel.  R  II^Baml.  Marien- 
lieder.  H  III"  Band.  Ileiligenlieder.  3B<le. 
Freiburg  im  Brei.«8«;jiu,  l.S53-.')5,  Su.    //. 

For  A  collection  of  hymni  pro  defunc.tis^  on  tb« 
la.<t  Judgment,  niid  "the  heuAculy  JeruHaleiu."  t-cc  I. 
399-t:!7.  Several  of  these  v,M  ul-o  be  fouinl.  with 
\alu.il>le  noie-«.  iu  K.  Du  M6rl;  s  Ps>'.i>i<.tpop.  Lai.  an- 
Uruurt*  au  XTP  Sirlt,  l':.ri.-i.  iMi.  t«".  pp.  13I-134 
(//.),  and  in  hit  Ptiaie*  pup.  Lat.  du  Moyen  Age,  ibid. 
l-(i7.  K',  pp.  10H-1J4.     //. 

20T>.  IlonoriuSf  Augustftduncnfus  (Fr.  Ho* 

nore  d'Autnu),  11.  a.d.  UoO.    De  C'ognitione 

Vera)  Vitie  Liber  unus.   (Appcud(«i  to  Augui*- 

tini  Oitrra,  etl.  Boned.  VI.  ii.  ir.'.MR2).     //. 

The  latter  part  of  this  work  t.eats  of  the  state  of 

departed  souls,  and,  in  particular,  of  the  hlcMedDess 

of  the  righteous. 

2020.  Elncidarium,  sivo  Dialogus  Snmmam 

totiuH  Chri.stianaj  Theologio)  complectens. 
(ApjK'udetl  to  Anselmi  Opera.,  Lut.  Par.  1721, 
fol.,  pp.  4.')7-4S7.i     If. 

AIM  ill  Mignc  8  Ptirrul.  CLXX1T.  1 109-1 IW.  (J9.)  — 
The  third  Uook  ( f  the  Ktucidnrium,  pp.  478-4H7,  re- 
lates to  the  future  life,  und  is  an  im|iortant  docu- 
ment in  illustration  of  the  opinions  prvvaieuton  the 
subject  in  the  middle  ages.  This  treaii>K.'  has  lieca 
Incoirctlj  aicribed  to  Anhelm,  and  «aj  published 
Kcparntely  under  his  name,  Paris.  1560.  ti^,  and  Lii^e, 
W^'t,  80,  a.s  well  as  in  \arious  «dltions  of  bis  «o;ks. 
It  hu9  also  been  attributed  to  Aticlard,  to  Lanfrnno, 
to  (;uil)rrt  dc  N'o^cut.  and  to  WllUnm  of  Coventry. 
But  there  frcem^  to  be  little  reason  fur  doubt  that  It 
Itcloncs  to  Honorius.  See  Hi^.  IM.  de  la  Franet^ 
XII.  187.  —  For  \  arious  early  versions,  sie  Panzer,  y. 
2J«  iTndex).  under  iMeidarivMi  Hain,  Nf>s.  Hl!lo»-«*.M, 
undor  HoHoriut  Augunloduncntia ;  DiMIn's  IIVp. 
Antig.  I.  .^l.^.  II.  SAt ;  ".xwtntV,  WV.  lMf\AaVTft\  va^. 
Crikssc,  LcHrli.  dner  allgcm.  LiIw.vtq»>«X.,\\A\.V^ 
»79.  U  has  \»eeTV  U\m»\»\V«A  \wVft  lt«iV\<v»v.  *^*^\^ 
XiMlisk.  Gcrm«n,  DutcH,  XwJU»MlV*,8««Axa^  »«»»»> 
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aaa.  Pctnu  Lomhanlia,  Bp.  "/  Fori,.  cmllH 


.  nanc^mamMin 


fttuium  RrruTM  U^ri  lU.  .. 


VlmccBtliu.    ItjpKBlnn 
lH.urt'.J-  MtHlHin.  1478,]  bvi 


(Brunei  fly  Uiuvinni  <ll  FldBBSBi,  ikc(<iT 

»nipAfc>H.   a.  ji.D.  lUS.  ...    Op<m  uuDii 
...     .    Ttoni.     LTgdTni,  I66R,  liiL     tf. 


A«^wW.  iiiaioi.'ff. 


;  ,,■  '■  '■:""' "■,:;':;-"i:^ 

'-  "f"!;*!- 

*^*i.^rr„*T"u^'£c.«t 

1144.     Ch;.«^,ic.,.  ...     .     B*>li.^r,  1,-ie.  (bl. 

(Opt™.  Lncrl,ltel,S.l.,T™.  XVI.l    « 

Pii|rii>  FklH  wlvw»u  Miton*  rt  JiiJ>.«.  cum 

K7::Kr«^SEi,.^,rarrf.°'^-'«- 

inrtrwH- Jn.  IJrniilii.ii  C«rp»,'»l  ...    .    Li[> 

)DS3.  nB«oBtliarl>DU,fl.i.i>.lin.  I>» 

^.  HW.  fil.  li-.  ,.1),  12B.  mil  +.    ^«. 

Aiilnut\)r|»in'|iiin<'xulii.    Colunlir  IMD,  g>. 

sn:'.^;-;£.'?2M^."sn&!2: 

a£vr^E:l^inft^'^iJ  S 

S'='S."i-"i:;5:i-'-'~'"- ^ 

(I.*,».1I».  ...    In  quitnor  Lib™.  F,ni.^ 

2D!».  Al>smifl»d«AI<<»>'HBl«,n«> 

Wr    Irr^f,-.,p,.l.m^    B.   A.».    IS30.     I'.ilv,.™ 

Tl..~.l.wlic  l^uiuiua.    4  pi.    Col,  Agrlii,  loai. 

c>].   n/. 

(?V.  Donnd  da  Bt.  Pom^itlns  'iuil^ 

JWt.   aalllrlmo.    .«r^B,  «r   .1r«n,« 

(n-.«i.in«iiineJ'j««ii,H,).«p.'/"'j;'', 

l>aHi>liH,  IG:4'.  i;il'.    c£i^^-<>f"fa'J<^iLOi]l)^Be 

duiii,i60*,(;j.  |.p,o»+.  H.                 '^ 

in  n."!.™.) 

KM.  Rollr.  Rlrh.nt../flaiBp«/ti«?fli  mll'd 

,j;s;.rra-£..",^'.'r  „'"„-,=•«: 

5'iXSr.!'blS.!-«ri,i.i!^^ 

'J039.  T«grliu<Niii>hFti«(7(aI.Miff»Vc(t*ti 
I4DA-W.  D-  tlMliior  Homlnli  Nort^mis. 
(«ui>a  Ai'U.  i^trku^  IflT,  K>1„  XXVI.  ;4»- 
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I43S.  0«org1i  GtMniRtht  PletboiiiH  ot  Michao- 
liH  Ap(«t(»lii  [fl.  A.u.  1440J  Oratioiiert  fiinebreri 
diiuc,  \n  quibus  de  liuuiurtulitHte  Aniuii  cx> 
IKmitur.  Or.  Nuucprimum  o  MS&odidit  G. 
IJUKt.  KUUub<»rn.     Lipaiac,  1703,  if. 

2U30.  DIonyslits  de  Ia^^wI*  or  de  Ijen- 
-vrlS)  alias  Rikel  or  Ryck«ly  LXirihu- 
stmsiSy  1394-1471.  Quatuur  uuut8»iiua  d^o- 
nixij  cartliUMienMii.  y.P.  [Antwerp,  Math. 
Goeitr  1486L  4*.  (114  leaves,  26  or  ^  lines  to 
a  page.)—  Also  Delft,  1487, 1491,  4*,  aud  many 
other  editions. 

ThU  work  is  Ideatited  In  xhr  Calalojroe  or  the  Bod- 
leiao  Ltbrarj  with  ttie  CordimU.  S«c  No.  'M3\.  Dlo- 
nv«iu«  U  wuiiured  bj  Bellariuiuo  for  muiiWaiuinx 
thut  touU  la  purgaUHj  are  uot  suro  of  tbdr  BaiJ 
udvatiou. 

3031.  Cordlalc,  aiae  Liber  Qnatnor  Xouissi^ 
nioruiti. 

Pur  the  Dumeroqs  oarlj  cdliloaa  and  transUtloaa 
of  -.b  n  work.  s«e  Hain,  Jtey.  Bill.  art.  CordiaU  (wbo 
dv^riijet  twentg  eiakl  priuted  b^^fore  x.o.  l&OO),  or 
Paaxer,  V.  Itij.  and  Hrunet,  art.  (^Nahtor.  ctv. ;  and. 
for  a  full  account  of  Caxton'a  edition  of  the  KoKliah 
tranMailon.  II8U,  nee  Dibdia'4  r«p.  ^11(19..  I.  77-«3. 
ooiuri.  IL  S29,  330.  Acconllnic  to  ihe  I'mltiguc  of  this 
traualation.  the  book  it  called  Tkt  i'ordgaU,  berau«e 
it  I*  ao  iniportaat  that  tb«  articles  treated  of  should 
be  "  cordiaUg  enprliited  in  us."  Another  title  of  the 
work  ix  Jfeavorore  NoeiMttma.  The  first  edition  was 
printed  at  Paris  in  1173  or  1474.  — See,  further. 

No*.  20cn,  aoM. 

2032.  Snvonarola,  Qirolamo  (Lot.  Hierony- 
niUM;,  145'i-l4V9.  Dialogus  Spiritun  ct  Aniuiie 
...  .  Yenetiis,  153K.  —  Also  Lugd.  Bat.  10.'i3, 
12«,  and  (iratiatio|H)li,  1008,  12*. 

An  Italian  tran<lation  Venice,  1M7,  P*.  The  work 
Is  in  i«\-eu  Kooks.  of  which  the  sixth  treats  "  De  Vita 
futura,"  the  seventh  "Do  Vita  Patri«  (welestia." 

2(^1.  Domlnlcits  de  Ncnpoll.  ...  Opns- 
cnliiDi  de  tiiiiiii  Judicio,  do  iiifnrno  et  (Jloria 
CuradiHl  qiiiMl  Ko^iuriiim  de  SidiiiM  appellatur. 
[Napli's,  ii^rt.'ifdd  Kifnng,  1477,1  4«. 

In  Italian  verse,  though  with  a  Latin  title.  See 
Bruuet. 

2034.  niarsnt,  Petr.  Oratio  dicta  ...  iu  die 
axcei«ioui8  de  iniuiurtalitato  anime  ...  .  N.  i>. 
or  D.  [Kome,  SUph.  Plannek,  about  1483 J, 
4».  (6  leaves,  33  lines  to  a  page.) 

2035.  Opas  de  Kutnrft  Animic  rationnlis,  Im- 
inortulitHte  Animc,  inferno  et  Paradiso.  Ye- 
netiii*,  14S4,  fol. 

"  Oavrage  cnrlenx,  et  fort  rare."— De  Burt.  Pan- 
zer,  perhaps  rifbtlj'.  g1\n  the  titli*  as  bcKinning  "De 
Natura,"  etc.,  without  the  word  "  Opus." 

2036.  [Vlledertkoven,  Oerartltis  «].  Qnat- 
tMor  iiouinsiuia.  [Deventer,  14So,J  4».  (02 
Ivave^,  the  last  blank,  28  IiiK>s  to  n  iMi<:e.) 

At  the  end  the  work  is  called  "  rordiolc  r.untuor 
oouis^imorum."  Tbi*,  and  other  cdiiiont  of  the 
OirdiaU,  as  also  of  the  Dutch  translation  ent'tled 
••  Die  vier  Uterste,"  are  aacribed  by  HMtrop  to  <;orar- 
dan  a  Vliederhoveu  as  their  author. — Cat.  htbr.  Saf.. 
jrr*  impr.,  quot^ot  in  BIH.  Beg.  Hngana.  etc.,  p. 
299.  Some  editions  l>ecln  with  the  wunls  "  Memorare 
Dorissima  tua." 

2037.  Sermones  qnatnor  nouls-timorum. 
[Antweqi,  M<rth.  Gor$^  June  21,  1487,]  4«>. 
(121  loavej»,  31  lines  to  a  pttgo.) 

2038.  Canalcs,  Johannes, /%rrar<m«i<.  Liber 
nouiter  e<litiiB.  De  celesti  vita.  ...  In  pri- 
niis.  De  natura  Anime  rutioualii*.  De  iiii- 
niortalitate  Aninio.  De  inferno  et  cniciatn 
Anime.  De  parady^to  et  folicitato  Aiiiine. 
[Venice,  Dec  19,  ]4M,J  fol.  (72  leaves,  44 
liueA  to  a  page.) 

Bee  I\uixer.  HI.  356,  n.  mn.  and  Bain,  n.  8892. 
who  give  Ferrarienaia  as  the  auruamc 

2039.  Traetatns  de  Apparitionibns  ot  Re- 
ccptaculis  aniniamm    cxiitnnini    cnqMiribus 

tby  Jacobus  de  ClnsaJ  ...  .  Libclins  de 
taptu  anime  Tundali  et  eins  visiutie  de  Penl«< 
inf^rni  et  Panulisi  gaudiis.  De  Hplritu  (tni- 
donis  satis  horribilis  historia  [by  Juh.  (Jobius] 
...  .  De  AnJme  raf/ofMlis  iiuinortalitate  et 
gUtu  elut  putt  mortem  [hy  OiiiL  Iloaypc- 


lando]  ...  .  [(Jologne,  May  8,  1490,]  4«. 
(Sig.  A— li.) 

8ec  Hain.  n.  15543;  Panzv,  1.  314,  dob.  274,  »&; 
IV.  «6,  a.  274. 

2040.  Denyae,  Nic.  Speculum  Mortaliura, 
sen  Cunuaentarius  super  Quattuor  Novi.<H>i- 
mis.  I'arisiiii,  F.  Jie^jnauU,  I50tt,  8«.  — Also 
Coloniae,  1632,  8«. 

2041.  [Glllebanld,  Renott}.  La  prognosti- 
cation du  siecle  advenir.   1533.    See  No.  2ul6. 

2042.  [IVerdmaUer,  or  IVermliller, 
OthoJ,  1511-1552.  Xlte  Hope  of  the  ir'uytiiful, 
declaringe  breefely  &,  clearely  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  paMt,  and  of 
our  true  essentiall  bodies  to  come:  ...  . 
With  an  enident  probatiO  that  there  is  an 
etcmall  life  of  the  faithful!,  A  cuerlasting 
damnation  of  the  wicked.  Translated  l»y 
Miles  Couerdale  out  of  high  Almaine.  Lou- 
don,  Hugh  Singleton,  1579,  Iflo. 

Alio  In  CoverJale's  JUmaiiu,  Cambridge,  Rarkar 
So:.,  1646.  8",  pp.  13j-riU.    B. 

2043.  Catbarlniui  {Wxl.  Catarlno),  Am- 

bri»((ius,  Abp.  Opuitcula,  nuigiia  ex  imrte  Jam 
edita  et  ab  Auctiu'e  recognita  ac  repurgata 
...    .    Lugduni,  1542, 4*.    BL. 

The  Hollowing  are  among  the  treatises  in  this  cn|. 
lection :  —  "  De  Dniversali  omtitum  Alone,  et  onmlun 
Resurrectione  Futura  ae  Judlrio  wf>Iterno :"  —  "  De 
Verltate  Purgatoril ;"  —  "  De  Bnnoruiu  Prciuio  ae 
Supplieio  MaJorum  ^teriio  et  Vcro  Iguc  Inforui :"— ' 
"  De  Statu  future  Purroruni  sine  Sacramento  dece- 
dentlnm."  They  contain  many  curiou'<  thing*.  Catha- 
Finns  dewribes  the  lastjndgnicot.  as  Dupln  n-marks, 
"romme  si  Dieii  lui  avoit  rercl6  ce  qi<i  m'jt  paMtera." 
{NoMctUt  BMlothfque,  etc..  V  M..  XVI.  7.)  Unbap- 
tlzed  iiifuuis  will  be  placed  neither  on  th«  ri^tit  nor 
the  left,  but  behind  the  Judfre.  whooe  fnce  thry  will 
not  see.  As  to  their  Nnai  condition,  Cuibarinus  prv> 
■cnts  a  more  uheerful  view  than  moot  of  the  Cnlhollo 
doctors.  lie  does  not.  indeed,  admit  them  to  heaven, 
but  (apposes  that  this  earth  will  be  renovated  for 
their  abode,  where  they  wi!l  live  happily,  lo>iiig  and 
praising  Ood,  and  nveiving  frequent  visits  from 
angcU  and  glorified  spirits. 

2044.  Ales  (Fr.  Ij*OUean),  Potrus.  Do  utro- 
que  Jexii  Chrittti  Advfiitu,  nc  ^eiiemli  Judi- 
cio, ...  de  Mortuorum  Suscitationc.  de  Pu>nis 
Inferni  et  Gloria  Paradisi,  Opus  turn  Carmine 
turn  Prosa  Oratioiie  rtcriptunt.  Parisiis,  1552^ 
4».  — Also  ibid.  1501,  4",  and  1591,  fol. 

2045.  Cartbeny,  Jean  de,  d.  1580.  De« 
quatro  iu»vlKMinu-sou  linsdemieresdei'liomnie 
...    .     Anver**,  1.S73,  1«X 

In  r^ti.i.  ibid.  138A.  16";  German.  Dlilingen.  1J67. 
8".  I  do  not  know  the  date  of  thv  orlRiual  edition  la 
Latin.  There  are  several  editions  of  the  Prenoh 
translation. 

2040.  Le  livre  des  IV  flns  dernieres  de 

rhomuie;  k  savoir,  de  la  niort  et  du  juge- 
meiit  dernier,  des  peines  d'enfer  et  des  joyei 
de  paradis,  traduit  du  latin  en  (hiiicois  par 
Jean  do  Cartbeny;  avec  la  querelle  et  la 
dispute  dc  Tauie  damn^e  avec  son  corps,  mlse 
en  ryme  fraiK*oi>*e.  Lyon,  1592,  ltJ».  —  Also 
Troyes,  1602, 12». 

2047.  Gareeeits,  Joh.  BUchlein  von  der 
Seelen  Orth.  Stande,  Thun  uiid  Wes^ii  ...  , 
NUrnberg,  15<ll,  12».  — AUo  Wittenberg,  li>69, 
8». 

2048.  PInelll,  Luca.  Dissertatio  de  Statu 
Animariiiu  in  altero  Sectilo.  IngolHtadti, 
1577,  4«».  pp.  68.  — Kd.  2dJt,  ibid.  1581,  4«,  pp. 
76;  '*  De  altera  Vita  et  Aninmnim  in  ea  iStatii. 
Libri  duo,"  etc.  Colonise,  1005,  sm.  12»,  pp. 
418  -f :  i'^id.  1610,  120. 

An  Italian  translation,  Venice.  1604,  f/*,  and  Torino, 
16;  6.  1  ■»:  /Vr«c»,  Paris,  ItiO;,  1*.'". 

2049.  Barblerly  Giovan  Luigi.    Delia  morte 
e  (!cir   anime  oepurate  diahi";1ii   VIII.    Del 
Par.-idiso  (liitlogbi  X.     K  dvl  \v\<vx\\v»  AJ\»\n\\>j\. 
IX.    lUAosivA,  \o^\^  V»  \  \Ud.\v:«l^\HSi A^^^ 
E". — A\»>  A\e«wai»lc\>sMW^  ^? \ ^xwX^NS**^ 
&». 
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aHi.  PiledlUb,  rhil.  Uelnr.     Rarlialolocla. 
exbibcnt  Lutm  Ho  Mortf,  RnurmlMir  ^ur- 

SlntlHiiaa.  IMl,  4-. 
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20Tr<.  Sheplieard,  Sbepltcrd,  or  SHep- 

pardt  William.  Of  tbe  Fuure  Last  and 
lii f.itfst  Things,  Dnitli,  Judgement,  Heaven, 
and  Ih-n.     Li)udon,  1M9,  4«. 

2)1'.  Banthumley-y  Jacob.    The  Light  and 
Dark  Sides  of  God,  or  a  plain  and  brief  Di»- 

( God,  Ilea-' 
course  of  the  Light  Side  <   ven,  and  V  the 

(    Earth 


Dark  Side 


Devill,  ) 

Sin,  an<I  > 
IlHl.    j 


ei 


OS  also  of  tbe  Resur- 


rection and  Scripture.    London,  [1650,]  8«. 
BM. 
iiJT*^.  Seaf^ery  John,  M.A.     A  Discoverio  of 
tb«'  >V»»rld  to  Conje,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
turi'S.     London,  1650,  8<». 

2'>7'J.  Barry,  or  BarrI,  Paul  de.    Pensez-y 

bien,  on  .M«»ven  court,  facile  ct  a«sur6  d<»  sn 

Hauvor.   [In  other  editions,  "  R^'flexionasur  les 

quatrc  flns  dorniires."]    PariR,  1652,  lO*. 

on  en    reprlDtcd.    Nouvclle   M.,   Lyon    et   Piria, 

2Q84\  Ambrose,  iKaac.  Ultima,  the  Lost 
Things  ...     .     London,  1654,  4". 

Aim  lo  bit  Prima,  Media,  et  Ultima,  bond.  1659. 
4°.  ^th  ed.,  GlaJ>gow,  1765;  and  in  lili  Compl^nt 
Work»,  bond.  1674.  fol..  pp.  363-474.  (H.)  —  A  IHitch 
tran>lailou.  Ani.st.  16*^,  4*. 

2081.  Hlldebrand,  JoHch.  De  quatnor  No- 
vis.'iinii.M.     Ilulni^ttudii,  1654,  4*. 

2081*.  IVhIte  {L<it.  Aug^liia  ex  Alblls), 

llioniaj*.     State  of  the  Future  Life.     London, 
1654,120.    BM. 

2082.  Birckbecky  Simon.  Of  the  Fouro 
L»i.«*t  TbingH  —  Deatli,  Ju«lgement,  Heaven, 
and  llcll.    London,  1655,  sni.  S". 

206i>.  Fcrrarly  Giov.  Stef.  Pratica  degli 
quatro  N<ivis«imi.    Genova,  1656,  8*. 

208.3.  Iionfi^land,  TliomaA.  Quatnor  Novis- 
xima:  or,  Meditations  upon  the  Four  Last 
Things  ...    .    London,  1657,  12». 

2084.  Dllhcrr,  Job.  Michael.  Todt,  Gcricnt 
nn<I  Hiilb',  in  etlichen  Predigten.  NlLrnberg, 
1658,  12».  (30  8h.) 

2085.  Tltlus,  Gerhard.  De  quatnor  Novissi- 
mitf.     Helnist.  1660,  4o.  4  gr. 

2080.  [Runt,  George,  Bp.].  A  Letter  of  Resola- 
ti>n  concerning  Origeu  and  the  Chief  of  his 
itpinioni*.  ...  Loudon,  1661,  4o.  pp.  136  +. 
Aho  in  The  Ffunix,  Vol.  I.  (Lend.  1707,  8«), 
pp.  1-85.     H. 

Trcatiog  particoUrlj  of  bis  opinions  concerning 
tbe  prccxUtence  of  tbe  soul,  tbe  resarrsction,  and 
universal  restoration. 

2087.  Stanlbnrstf  nr  Stanybnrst,  Gui- 
liclmus.  VeteriH  HominiM  per  expensa  Qua- 
tnor Novitwinia  Metamorpho«iH  et  Novi  Oene- 
»ij*.     Antverpinp,  1661,  8«>.  pp.  338  +. 

AUo  Colonl*.  16*«2.  1782.  175».  12«,  and  other  eds. 
Trmnilatod  into  Dutch,  Grrmmn,  French,  and  IttUiatt, 

2087*.    [Pullarton,    Joseph].     The    Turtle 

Dove,  uniler  the  Absence  &  Presence  of  her 

only  ('hoice  ...    .    1.  Usheretl  in  with  the 

Nicodemian  Paradox  ...    .    2.  And  seconded 

with  a  Survey  of  the  First  and  Second  Death 

...     .    3.   And  a  Glimring  of  the    First  and 

Second  Rcjoirroction  and  denerall  Judpement : 

clo«!ing  with  a  Song  of  Degrees,  trvm  what  we 

were  to  what  we  are,  and  ft-om  what  wo  are 

toward   what   we    shall   be.  ...     Edinburgh, 

1664,  8".  pp.  25«. 

Stx  Grifflih's  £lhl.  Anglo- Pottica,  pp.  S61,  ."Mi. 

2088.  Neasel,  Mart.  Exercitatioues  misceltao 
de  Moite,  Jure  Sepnlturae,  Inimortalitate 
AnimHf,  Itesurrectione  Mortuorum,  Judicio 
extreme,  Cousummationo  Saeculi,  Sujtpliciis 
Iiifemi  et  Praemils  Yita«  aeteruiu;.    Fiuoco- 


2089.  IVorst,  Octavius.  Anastasis  ^tcrnU 
tatis,  sen  Aninue  rationalis  Immortalitas, 
Beatitudo,  Pa'na,  secundum  Mentem  Sancti 
Augustini.     Konife,  1665, 4o. 

2080*.  Baumann,  Michael.    Letzter  Dingon 
•  Postilla.     Nurnberg,  1668,  4«>.  (140  sh.) 

2090.  HanllUy  Jac<iues.  Novum  Opus  de 
Novissimis  Improbo  acerbissiuiis,  Probo  sua- 
vibuK.  ...    Insulin,  1671,  8«.  pp.  406  -{-, 

2091.  Mauni,Giov.  Uattista.  I  novissimi  delP 
uouio.     Bologna,  1671,  1'2p. 

2092.  Denck-Ring    der    Ewigkeit.    Prag, 

lose,  1*>.  — Aug^pnrg,  1727,  12». 

2093.  Izqnlerdo,  Sebastiano.  Cousidora- 
ci<mes  ile  los  quatro  Nonissimos  del  Hombre, 
Muerte,  Jiii/.io,  Inflcrno,  y  Gloria.  Roma, 
1672, 11-.  pp.  551. 

An  Italian  tranitlation,  Roma,  1673,  1'.^. 

2094.  Mu8tvut»,  Petrns.  Libellu.s  de  ..Eterna 
Bcatitiidine  et  buic  oppositii  Damnatione,  ut 
et  do  Murte  et  Resurrectioue.  Kilonii,  1674, 
4*'.  (14  sh.) 

2U95.  Beverley,  Thomas.  The  great  Soul 
of  Man,  or,  Tbe  Soul  in  its  Likenes-f  to  God, 
it.><  Natuie,  Operations,  and  Kverlu-sting  State 
discoursed.     London,  1676,  S".  pp.  317   }-•     O. 

2096.  [Nicole,  Pierre].  Essais  de  morale.  4 
torn.     l'ari>,  lUil-ih,  12». 

Nunicrnu<i  cditiou<i.  Tlio  foiirtli  vol.  contains  a 
treaiisMf  uu  iliu  Four  Lxsi  Kuds  ui  Man.  —  Au  EngliMh 
translation.  3d  ed.,  4  vol.  Loudon.  lOM,  b".     If. 

2097.  Bates,  William.  Considerations  of  the 
Exisitence  of  G(»d,  and  of  tbe  Immortality  of 
the  Soul,  with  the  Kecompences  of  the  Fnttire 
State.  ...  The  2<i  EtI.  enlarged.  ...  Loiiduu, 
(1676,)  1677,  ^».  pp.  32H  +.     /: 

Also  ill  bis  Works.  (1700,)  17-.'a,  fol..  pp.  1-45.     H. 

2097*.  [ScheiBer,  Job.].  SinnreicheBesohrei- 
bung  der  vier  letzten  Dingen  ...  .  Neyss, 
1677, 160.  — Also  (jiatz,  1689,  8«. 

Publinhed,  like  bis  other  works,  under  tbe  pseu* 
donj-Qi  of  Johanne*  Angetua  Sileaitu. 

2098  Collard,  Thomas.  Animadversions 
upon  u  Fatal  Period :  or  a  Discourse  concern- 
ing the  present  State  of  the  Body,  and  the 
fnture  State  of  the  Soul,  on  Ezek.  xviii.  31. 
London,  1678,  S*. 

2099.  Masenlus,  Jac.  Orthodox!  Condona- 
toris  antiquo-novi  . . .  Tomus  primus,  de  Fino 
Hominio,  et  Quatuor  Novissimis  ipsius  multa 
complectens  ...  .  Moguntise,  1078,  fol.  pp. 
266^. 

An  Auctarinm  vas  publ.  ibid.  1687.  fol.  pp.  118 +. 

2100.  La  Couseillere,  Pierre  Mebereno 
dc«  Traite  historique  et  theologiqui'  touchant 
I'etat  des  Ames  aprds  la  mort.  Uambourg, 
(1689?)  161K>,  8*. 

2101.  Tomklnson,  Thomas.  Truth's  Tri- 
nmpli;  or,  A  Witness  to  tbe  Two  WitneauM 
[i.f.  .Muggli-ton  and  ReevesJ;  ...  wherein  the 
Fundamentals  of  Faith  arc  clearly  discussed 
...  .  Written  in  the  Year  ...  1676;  tran- 
Hcribe<l  by  the  Author,  with  some  AlteratioDS, 
16110,  and  printr<l  by  Subscription,  1823. 
London,  1S23,  4".  pp.  xv.,  477. 

Parti  Vr.-Vin.  of  the  rolunio,  pp.  321-477.  treat  of 
"the  Souls  Mortality, "  ♦•the  Dcvil'ii  Tonneuts," 
and  "  tliv  .Suiut'ii  Juyn  in  Uv3.\  en."  Tbe  autbur  main* 
talu.1  the  soul's  moi-talitj ,  and  the  eternal  punish- 
mcnt  of  the  «iokc<l.  The  work  Is  a  curious  specimen 
of  the  Muggletoniau  literature. 

2102.  Bates,  William.  The  Four  Last  Things: 
viz.  Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  Hell,  practi- 
cally consider'd  and  apply 'd:  in  seveml  Dis- 
cotirses.  London,  1691,  8<».  —  Manchester 
fEng  ],  1838,  12".  pp.  viii.,  4.30.     U. 

Also  in  his  Work*,  (1700.)  1723,  fol..  pp.  S85-47T. 
H.  —  Orivtk  reprinted.  A  Itutch  translation,  Utrecht, 
1779,  S°. 

1\if>\.  FaiclQulum  TWc\oT\\m  Kt  c>arv^jaRsro.xs^ 
ScrlpVorum xYxwAo^>cv>t>3ksa  ...  ^*  K.xiv«»\o»» 
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CLASS  ni.— DESTINY  OF  THE  SOCL. 
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^400  / 

^6  00/ 


Solntionem  a  Corpore  Statu,  TiOco,  Cultu,  Im- 
mortalitatc,  bis  Murtui«,  Konurrcctione  Mor- 
tuorurii  ...    .2  vol.  Frnncofurti,  1H9I-92,  8«. 

Kuch  voiumo  haa  also  tbe  title:  —  "  TractalUb curl- 
o«tu,  ubl  dc  Statu  ct  Loco  Autntarum,"  etc. 

V^.  I.  cuiitaina:  — 

I.  (ArtopCBua,  J.  C).  Scda  Disquivitio  Anony* 
Bii  ciijuHdaiii  d'j  Statu  .. .  Auluiaruiu,  rfc.  pp.  \-\Sfk 
(Soo  No.  '/oito.j 

'I.  Bet>cl,  Ralth.  Esamen  Serial  Dis<)aUiUooU, 
(See  Ko.  2^06 J 

3.  Disiscrtatio  de  bU  Iforiuia. 

4.  Gerhard,  Job.  "^vxoKo^la.  gcncnlU,  b.  e. 
Dlflqul^iiio  (ie  Statu  Anituarum  po«t  Mortem,  pp.  967- 
414.     C&^x  fio.  2482.) 

h.  Hildebrand,  Joach.  ImmortaUtas  Animae 
Ratlonalii  ex  lolo  Luuiiiiv  Naturv.    «8ce  No.  <B1.) 

6.  Franoiaoi,  Kra»niu>,  and  Bcinkinff.  Theod. 
I/;bcn  drr  Seele  im  T<>dc.  (Au  extract  Irom  Frnn- 
clsci,  Willi  tlio  trcatlM  u(  Beitiliiug  U(>lic«d  below. 
No.  i-M.) 

Vol.  II.  coDt:iins  :  — 

I.  OBliztaa,  Goo.  Dc  Sutu  ADinarnm  separau- 
runi.    (.Sec  No.  -.'4Mi.) 

'I. Liber  uuusde  Immortalltatc  Anims  et  Re- 

•anoctlouc  Canil*.     (See  No.  'J0G3.) 

.H.  Bet>el,  Ralth.     DiMertaKo  de  Peecatli  Electo- 

mni  iu  Judicio  cxtreiuo  uoii  publicandia. 

4.  Btirnet,  Gilb.    De  Purgntorio. 

5.  Cellariua,  Balth.    DiApotatiode  Pureatorio. 

6.  Ck>inarintia,  G.  C.    Disp.  dc  bi«  Moituis. 

7.  Dannhaucr,  or  Dannhawer.  Job.  Conr. 
DUp.  ail  In  ViiA  .^teraJk  futuri  iiiut  Gloria  GradudT 
(See  .No.  3o9».) 

H.  HunniTU,  .<Egid.  DI»p.  de  Purgatoriu  Pontlfl- 
cioruni. 

9.  Hulaemann.Joh.   PurgatorlninPoiitiflcioram. 

10.  Meiancr.  Job.  Disputatioues  due  dc  8utu 
Auimatiiui  M-puratarum.     (Sec  No.  ;{50(>.) 

II.  Muller,  11.    Diap.  de  Ecsiurr«xtioae  Mortoo- 

ruai. 

12.  Meyfart,  Job.  Matth.     Do  VilA  .ifltemi. 

\X  Niemann,  St-b.  Do  lU-ccptarulU  et  Stata 
Anituaruuk  M-parutxruin.    (See  No.  .'(W.j 

It.  Schcrzer,  Job.  Adnm.  Purgatorium  ezuatnia 
coulra  Paplsta-s.     (Sec  No.  2Hti7.) 

15.  SirlduB,  Mich.,  the  ffounaer.  Rc.tta  Aolms 
Huuiuiias  pOHt  Mortem  llonuiiiii  IiuuioriaUtas.  (See 
No,  3457.) 

16.  Voetiua,  Gitb.  Diatriba  de  Co-lo  Beatorum. 
(See  No.  3ti5.) 

17.  Walther,  Mich.  Do  Immortalitatc  Anim» 
r:itloDj.ll/«.     (See  No.  UtM.) 

K De  prtcteu^4  Ktbuicorum  Salute  Xtema. 

(SecNo.  4Mi.) 
See  No.  ■.:U7*,  below. 

2104.  Feuillety  Mudoleine.  Les  quatre  flns 
df  rhuiiinu-.     VnriH,  ltt94,  I'-'o. 

2104^.  Bernardea,  .Muiiovl,  1644-1710.    .Me- 

ditii(;oi'n.s  nobro  oh  (jimtro  Novi^siiinos  do  IKh 
iiU'Mi,  Mort«,  Jui7.o,  Inferno,  I'araizu  Lisbon, 
1744,  !•>. 

210r».  Mel,  or  Melly  Conrad.  Die  PoMTinc  der 
Eui^kcit,  (xler  I'n'tligtfn  voni  Tode,  Aufi^r- 
dteliun^  iWr  To<lten,  jnng'«ten  Cierielit,  Lntfi- 
guiig  der  Wt>lt,  llinmiel,  llUlle  und  Kwi>;keit. 
KonigrsberK',  1697,  4o.  — ">  Ausg.,  Berlin.  17iHi, 
4«.  (118  8b.>  Otber  cds.  1712,  2U,  30,  36,  44, 
55,  59. 

2106.  Dor   Ilerold   der  Ewigkett,  abt  cin 

zwevter  Tliell  von  der  Powiune  ...  .  Berlin 
und'  PotBdam,  1729,  4o,  — Other  ed*.  1734,  38, 
42,  55. 

A  Dutch  translation  of  tbe  two  parts,  9*  druk, 
Nijkerk,  1K)9. 

2107.  Taylor,  Nuthimael.  A  Preservative 
againKt  Deism.  Shewing  the  Great  .\dvantage 
of  Hevelation  above  Roa^on,  in  the  Two  Great 
Points,  Pardon  of  Sin,  and  a  Futtue  State  <>f 
llapi)ineti8.  ...  London,  1698,  b«.  ])p.  xxx., 
266  -f.     H. 

2108.  Fabrlclus,  Job.  Alb.    £xercitatio  ... 
de  Kecoidalioue  Auviua.'  liunvaiKv   v»o8t   Fata 
■uperBtilU  ...    .   VA*ta»-^«^'^'^^*^^'A  ^>^^»^ 
leiW,  4«'.  pp.  55. 

772 


Bcprtntcd  Ltlpi.   1701 ;   WItteb.   im 
1714  ;  also  in  bis  Opusc.  Hamb.  173H.  4**, 
B. 


1714:  IE 
pp.  k*^:l4. 


2109.  Cochem,  Martin -ron.  Die  ricr  k-tztfo 
Dinge:  Tod,  Gericht,  Utillo,  Hinim«lr«icb.  ... 
23*  Autl.  (Fint  ed.  aliout  I700?t  Augsl>or|r. 
1836-38,  8».  (32  fib.)— Al»o  Land-^but,  l«v4i 
1859,  8«. 

Tbia  treatise  ha*  been  probiUtrd  In  aoae  Cat)i<}ie 
couiiirles  OB  account  of  the  grasAoess  ef  lu  nptt- 
seuutions  of  tbe  futarc  lite. 

211U.  Zelbiclk,  Cbriatoph    lUinr.    De   e«««- 

yatria  Subsidiifl  Natura;  s<>li:i  niinime  aft^ui- 
renda.    WttebergK,  1700,  4*.   2ffr. 

2111.  Smitb,  M..  Gtnt.  The  ViMon,  or  a 
Prosi»ect  of  Death,  Heaven  .-inU  Hell.  «ith  a 
Description  of  the  Ketfurrection  and  Dar  of 

Judgment.   A  Sacrotl  Poem London,  iVOt, 

8«».  pp.  1<"6. 

9<'e  HUlorjf  0/  a«  Woria  0/  th€  Le^an^d.  AprO. 
170J;  IV.  2*1-46. 

2112.  Menard, .  Ladoctrinede  Tecriture 

luiincte  ttur  la  nature  de  I'&me.  «ur  »on  origine 
et  8ur  »ou  etat  apre«  la  mort.     LuDdret<,  1703, 

8». 

211.1.  Regis,  Pierre  SyWain.  L'usage  de  "la 
raiTton  et  de  la  foy,  ou  l'Acci»rd  de  la  fi.»y  et  de 
In  rHi!«on.    Pari*,  1704,  4*.  pp.  55(^ 

The  author  treats,  among  etbcr  tbing^,  ef  tbe  ia- 
niorulitj  of  the  iioul,  and  its  vtaie  after  deatb.  Soce 
or  bis  notions  are  wrr  curieus.  fiec  Jutrumt  dm 
»^av<tn»  for  April  26,  17M. 

2114.  Dodmrcll,  Henry.  An  Epi«toUry  Dt«- 
courne,  proving,  from  tbe  Scriptureii  nnd  the 
Firnt  Futbers,  that  tbe  Soul  ia  a  Principle 
naturally  Mortal;  but  iumiortalized  actually 
by  tbe  Pleasure  of  God,  to  Punishment:  or, 
to  Reward,  by  itsi  Union  with  tbe  Diviue  Bap- 
tismal Spirit.  M'herein  ia  proved,  that  None 
have  the  Power  of  giving  tbia  Divine  Immor^ 
tnlizing  Spirit,  since  tbe  Apoatles,  but  uoly 
tbe  Bishops.  ...  London,  li06.  8*.  pp.  Ixix., 
313  +.    //. 

2115.  Cltlahull,  Edmund.  A  Charge  of  Heresy, 
maintained  agaiinst  .Mr.  Dodv^eP.s  late  Lpis'tu- 
lary  Discourse,  concerning  tbe  Mortality  of 
tbe  Soul.  ...  Laying  open  h\n  OpiK^itiun  t«> 
the  Ueceiv'd  CreeUh,  and  his  Fal.-jificatioii  of 
all  Sacred  and  Profane  Antiquity.  ...  Loii> 
don,  1706,  8«>.  pp.  238  -f . 

2116.  Clarke,  Samuel.  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Dod- 
well;  wherein  all  the  Arguments  ia  his 
Epistolary  Discourse  against  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul  are  particularly  answered,  and 
the  Judgment  of  the  Fathers  concerning  that 
Matter  truly  represente*!.  ...  The  Ctb  Ed. ^ 
In  this  Edition  are  inserted  tbe  Remarks  on 
Dr.  Clarke's  Letter  to  Mr.  Dodw  ell,  and  tbe 
several  Replies  to  the  Doctor'a  Defences 
thereof  [by  Anthony  Collins].  LoDdou,  (Ist 
eds..  1706-8,)  1731,  8».  pp.  475.    H. 

In  tbe  discossion  between  Clarke  and  Colllas,  foar 
pauipblctt  were  written  en  eacb  side,  tbe  tUles  of 
which  need  not  be  given  in  detail. 

2117.  Turner,  John.  Justice  done  to  Human 
Souls,  in  a  Short  View  of  Mr.  Dodwell's  late 
Book,  eiitituPd,  An  Epistolary  Discourse  ...  . 
London,  1706,  8*.  pp.  124  -f.    G. 

2118.  Humane  Souls  naturally  immortal. 
Translated  from  a  Latin  Manuscript,  by  S.  E. 
"With  a  Recommendatory  Preface,  by  Jeremy 
Collier,    M.A.      London,    1707,   sm.   8*.   pp. 

115  +.     G. 

2119.  Mllles,  Thomas.  Tbe  Natural  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul  asserted,  and  proTe<l  from 
tbe  Scriptures,  and  First  Fathers :  in  Anrwer 
to  .Mr.  l)«Hlweirs  Epistolary  Discouree  ...  . 
Oxford,  1707,  8«.  pp.  xxiv.,  604  -f  .>-2d  ed., 
1726. 

2120.  IVliltby,  Daniel.    Reflections  on  some 
K«!&«\VV^VA  and  Opinions  of  Mr.  Dodwell,  cvo* 
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course  ...  .  Showing  tho  Fnhohootl  nntl 
Pernicious  Consequencea  of  thvui.  ...  Lon- 
don, 1707,  8«. 

2121.  NorrlSyJohn.  A  Philosophical  DiHcourKo 
concorning  the  Natuml  Immortality  of  the 
Si^ul.  ...  Occasioned  by  Mr.  Dotlwell's  lute 
Kpistolary  Discourse.  InTwo  I'arlf^.  ...  Lou- 
don, 170S  8".  pp.  127  -f.  /I  — Tho  5th  YA. 
J  bid.  1732,  S'.     G. 

8««  Hist,  of  tkt  Worka  of  the  Learned  for  Uarcb, 
1708:  X.  177-1**.     H. 

2122.  DodMrell,  Henry.  A  Preliminary  De- 
fence of  the  Kpistolary  Discourse,  concerning 
the  Distinction  between  Soul  and  S])irit.  In 
Two  Parts.  ..."  London,  1707,  8».  ff.  11,  pp. 
150 :  ff.  3,  pp.  74.    G. 

The  two  P«ru  have  distinct  title-pages, 

2123.  Tho  Natural   Mortality  of  Human 

Souls  clearly  demonstrated  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  the  Concurrent  Testimonies 
of  the  Primitive  Writers.  Being  an  Explica- 
tion of  a  Famous  Passage  in  the  Dialogue  of 
St.  Justin  Martyr  with  Tryphou  ...  .  With 
an  Appendix,  consisting  of  a  Letter  to  Mr. 
John  Norris  of  Bemerton.  And  an  £x|HMtu- 
lation  relating  to  the  late  luHults  of  Mr. 
Clark  and  Mr.  ChishuU.  ...  London,  1708, 
8".  pp.  l.')7. 

See  Hiet.  of  the  Worka  of  the  Learned  for  June, 
I7(W  ;  X.  iil-HM.     H. 

2124.  IVorrlSy  John.  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Dod- 
woll,  concerning  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul 
of  Man.  In  Answer  to  one  from  him  ...  . 
Being  a  fai-ther  Pursuance  of  the  IMiilosopIii- 
cal  Discourse.  . . .  London,  170U.  S^.  pp. 
152  +.     /l  — Tho  6th  Ed.  Ibid.  1732,  S«.     G. 

2125.  [Pitts,  John  or  Joseph?].  'H  vapts 
ao*eI<Ta  II.  Tim.  I.  9.  That  i.-*,  The  Iloly 
Spirit  the  Author  of  Immortality,  or,  Ini- 
n»c»rtality  a  Peculiar  Oraco  of  the  Uo<«pel,  no 
Natural  Ingreilient  of  the  Soul;  proved  from 
the  Holy  Scripture.<f,  and  Fathers  againt^t  Mr. 
Clark's  Bold  Assertion  of  the  SouI'm  Natural 
Immortality,  ...  being  a  Vindication  of  Mr. 
DtMlwttU's  Kpiiitolary  Discourse  fnnn  all  tho 
Asjwrsions  of  tho  foresaid  Pretended  An- 
swerer. With  some  Animadversions  on  Mr. 
Chinhul  and  Dr.  Whitby.  By  a  Presbyter 
of  the  Church  of  England.  . . .  London,  1708, 
8<».  pp.  48,  204  \-. 

Orapius,  in  hla  Ttieol.  rei-tne  eontrovma,  Walch, 
an<i  other*,  at*i|cii  thl^i  to  John  Pitt ;  io  tbc  Ciitalogue 
of  (be  BritiNh   Museum   it  is  attributed  to   Joeeph 
PitU. 
2120.  Ciilsl&ull,  Edmund.   Some  Testimonies 
of  Justin   Martyr,  set   in   a   true  and   clear 
Light,  as  they  relate  to  Mr.  Dwlweirs  un- 
happy Question,  concerning  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul.     London,  170H,  Ko. 

2127.  PlttSyJohn.  A  Dcfi'uce  of  the  Animad- 
versions on  Mr.  Chishull's  Charge  of  Ilere^iie 
against  Mr.  DodwelKs  Kpistolary  Discourse 
...  being  a  Reply  to  a  late  Tract  intituled: 
Some  Testimonies  of  Justin  Martyr  ...  . 
London,  1708, 8*. 

2128.  [PlttSy  John  or  Joseph?].  Immortality 
Preternatural  to  Human  S^miIs;  the  Uift  of 
Jesus  Christ,  collated  by  tho  Holy  Spirit  in 
Baptism;  prove<l  to  be  a  Catholick  I)oct:iiie 
by  the  Universal  C^msent  of  the  Holy  Fathers 
of  the  first  Four  Centuries.  Being  a  Vindica- 
tion of  Mr.  Dodwell  against  that  Part  of  Mr. 
Clark's  Answer,  which  concerns  the  Fathers 
...  .  By  a  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. . . .    London,  1708,  8«>.  pp.  254  +. 

Apparentlj  bjr  the  aame  author  as  No.  3125. 

2129.  Dod^irelly  Henry.  The  Scripture  Ac- 
count of  tho  Eternal  He\vard.'*or  PuniMlinients 
of  all  that  hear  of  the  Uo^^pel,  without  an 
Inmiortallty  necessarily  resulting  from  the 
Nature  of  the  Souls  themselvtrs,  that  are  cou- 
cem'd  in  ttote  RewMrdt  or  Puui^hiueuts. 


Shewing  particularly,  T.  IIow  much  of  this 
Account  was  discover'd  by  the  best  Phlloxo- 

Phers.  II.  How  far  the  .\ccounts  of  those 
hilosophers  were  corrected  and  improvM  by 
the  Hellenistical  Jews  ...  .  III.  How  far 
the  Discoveries  aforemention'd  were  iniprov'd 
by  tho  Kevelations  of  the  (iospel.  Wherein 
the  Testimonies  also  of  St.  Irenieus  and  Ter- 
tullian  are  occasionally  consider'd.  ...  Lou- 
diui,  1708,  8«.  pp.  293. 

2130.  Tcatna,  Aaron.  La  connoissnnce  de 
I'fime  par  I'^Icriture,  selon  ses  tri»is  difTerens 
6tats  d'union,  de  s^]>aration,  et  <le  reunioo 
avec  le  rorps.    2  torn.  Londre«,  1708-10,  8«>. 

Oppose*  the  dociriuc  of  an  iu termed! ate  pluce. 

2131.  Topplnay  S.  W.  Disscrtatio  de  Anima 
immortali,  IV.  Kationlbus  ex  SS.  Theidoxia 
et  Srriptura  divina  demoustnita.  Jeuae,  170tf» 
4».  i»;».  24. 

2132.  'Wrlg^ltt,  John.  Some  Remarks  on  Mr. 
Whi»ti»n*8  Dissertation  about  Christ's  Ascen- 
sion ...  .  To  which  is  mlded,  a  Postscript  on 
Mr.  Dodwell's  Opinion  for  the  Natural  Mor- 
tality of  tho  Soul.  ...  London,  1709,  8o.  pp. 
54. 

213.3.  Boston,  Thomas,  167»-1782.  A  View 
of  this  and  the  Other  World.  In  eight  Dis- 
courses.    Edinburgh,  1775,  8». 

2134.  Lnoasy  Richard.  Fifteen  Sermons  on 
Deatli  and  Judgment,  and  a  Future  State. 
Vol .  I .     London ,  ( 1 7 12  ? )  1 7 1 0,  S*. 

The  Drat  nix  i>ernion!«  in  Vol.  II.  relate  to  the  same 
Bul^ect.  —  A  Frtnch  iraoblatiou,  La  Uayc,  1721,  tf. 

2134*.  Mltcliel,  John.     A   Dissertation   con- 
cerning the  Immortality  and  Senarate  SUttu- 
of  the  Human  Soul.  ...    Belfiist  [Irel.J,  KIS* 

le*.  pp.  (17),  clxxiv.     G. 

2135.  PallonU  Phllamtliropl  Bedenken 
von  dem  Gediichtniss  der  abgeschiedenea 
Seelen.  (In  the  (Serman  Acta  Uruditorum  for 
1714;  .XXV.  84,  etseqq.) 

2130.  Miiller,  Christian.    Tlieologische    B**- 

tnichtung  der  nienschllchen  Soelen  in  Zeit 

und  Kwigkeit.  Frankfurt  an  der  Oder,  1718, 
8®.  jip.  171. 

2137.  [Collnot,  ,    the    Abbf\.     Pense»-y 

blen ;  courtes  reflexions  eur  les  quatre  fins  et 
le  Pnrgatoire,  par  un  prdtro  du  diocese  de 
Paris.     Pari)*.  1721.  32«>. 

"  Opuscule  Journellcment  relmprim^."— ^n^rarrf. 

2138.  Burnet,  Thomas.  Do  Statu  Mortuoruni 
et  Kesurgentlnm  Liber.  Accessenint  Epis- 
tola)  duA)  circa  Libellum  de  ArchaHdogicis 
Phibtsophicis.  ...  Londini,  (1720?  1723,  4o,) 
172('»,  So.  pp.  302.     U. 

These  edition!  were  very  ■mall,  and  were  privately 
printed.  Burnet  oppo'tcii  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
puniiihaieot.  See  ^^hittemore'a  Mod.  Iti»t.  of  t'ni- 
vtrtntiem,  M  ed.,  I.  lHfr-19S.  (H.)  —  A  French  trans- 
latiou,  Rotterdam,  17S1.  12« ;  ViUch,  1729.  8". 

2139. De  statu  Mortuorum  et  Reeurgeu- 

tium  Tractatus.  Adjicitur,  Appendix  du 
Futur&  Judaeorum  Uestanratione,  nunc  pri- 
mdm  evulgata.  AcriMlunt  ejusdem  Enistolm 
dme  de  Archaeohtgiis  Philosophicis.  [Edited 
by  F.  Wilkinson.]  Londini,  1727,  8».  pp.  (4), 
316,  (4),  166.  r.  — Editio  secunda.  Londini, 
1728,  %'.  pp.  viii.,  443.     D. 

2140.  ...  Of  the  State  of  the  Dead,  and  of 

those  that  are  to  Rise.  Translate<l  from  tho 
Latin  Original.  With  Remarks  upon  each 
Chapter,  and  an  Answer  to  all  the  Heresies 
therein.  By  Matthlaa  Earbery  ...  .  2  vol. 
in  3  parts.  London,  1727-2.S,  8«>.  pp.  8,  244, 
131  +.— The  2d  Ed.  2  vol.  Lond.  172«,  S*.  BA. 

2141.  Dr.  Burnet's  Anpcmllx  to  the  Ninth 

Chapter  of  the  State  of  the  Dead.  Concerning 
the  Two  ResttrrecUim*   ...  «iVi^vA\\vK:"^\\\v«vi 
Restauratlon  «t  \V\to  3v'«*.  ...   lTtccv%\Ts\vAV>5 
Mr. IjrUoa.^ loxtou.    \it>i»a»uA'V'»>^VV>'*^^' 

11% 


lat<Nl  ...  hy  Mr.  [J.l  DcDnlL  Ldulon,  IB33, 
Ih  uiliprlnr  «>r  lisaj,  »•.  Plh  ail.,  m,— Tlir 
l(ilt:<L,nirr<H'l>'d.  JI'i'r.lT38,»>.|>p.vl..3;-.!.  J/. 
£143.  BoTBF,  J<MO|>l>.  Dlacoamoi  on  the  Fonr 
L:ut  TI^>UI^  vti.  1.  Dnlb,  It.  Jii.liniii>nl,  111. 

Hllllj'<i■";^"ll»^lK^I..•n■Illll."nubl■h^lIW,K 

Alulnlil.  icMLUd.lTW,)Il..l.lu-»>.   a. 

au.  Calmet,  AOEUi-tln,  CvnimFnlalrc  Ulli. 

r:il   (ur   li.iu   l«n  livn->  de  I'.toHrn  <it  dii 

^uUlMaTntlUI]rnt.  Hiul.l<iirl>.|I34-3fl^ 

314A.  IVrbta,  JnhD.  Pnclinl  IHimmmrii  i<ii 
[>.«lh.JiiaKnieDl.II>i>vvn.lH<'ll,  liiTucnlv- 
f.iur  m.riiiuu>.  B.h.l.>n  Id  >-ci*-Eiis]uJ,  17M, 
S>.  |i]<.vi.,3S0.    MHS. 

914il,  'Walcb,  Jdli.  fieun.  D*  HUD  Horluo 
niui  <■■  Ki'-iirKeiiKuui.  rit''>j>.  Jo.  Vsl.  ILupe. 
In  nii|»Hi'«  tn  BBniftn^JvMP,  ITSS.  -f^ 

2U;.  HMcrUUty  giiv)  or  MurMIItT  of  Hie 

b'lTtrd  ODii  ]>n<'<l  rmni  Ib«  Ilnly  Scripliiivii 
tlwl,  npini  thr  Drath  ut  Ihe  BvJ^.  hII  »mM^ 

HcsurrKllonortbii  DhuI.    LuiHhin,  1119,  (». 
]>p.  (HI.  ta.    It. 
31t;>.  DlaqalsltloBra  Iheolo^ciF  Ar  Aninw 

rlliiii  i-nlilv   Inrljriia   [mblica  ilofruw  niiiic 

uinim  IHiui  CMifprnlH!  i(.|iie  Id  duu  C»ll«r- 
liunm  illiitrJImiat.    [Ediinl  by  frledr.   I'lr. 


2I4H.  Olll-flb,  flwnw.  Tb^'  Trulh  era  Fiitiin 
StHlr,  and  lit  ila  llappiDr^B  bjr  a  Jlecb^vmvr, 

Lt.lld.«^  nn,  s*.  pp.  u.  //. 

2149.  BwBld,  Wllb.   Eroat.    XIV   Bolnch- 

tuuK..u   vuij   dta   Vorlwlcii    der    K.lKk.'lt, 
Anfiralebiing  diT  TwHtn  unci  JiliigM.'U  «»■ 

.    Pl>il.«i|ihlra1  EmTi  DO 
-   °iiw;t.HDbiitanrp,l)i<(]y, 

utPplrlta,  tba  Depart. 
■ua^vui,  ii>v  HciuimUin  wf  Ibp  UchIv  ...  . 
To  whtcb  j>  noldotiuHl,  A  BriiT  S,'b«iiD  uf 
Ontulugv...  .  The  2<1  Ed.,  cuttkIiaI.  Lon- 
don. (ItU.)  1131,  »>,  |>i>.  xIU.,4i«h-.  SA.~ 
bth  Ed.,  ibid.  1793.  B>. 
SlSl.  Oracna,  Tbomiu,  Ap.    Four  DlirunnH 


CLASS  m.-DESTINY  O^  THE  8001-  SM 

■Ha.  Trapp,  Jnvph.  r./>.      Tboupbii  nin 

I     pArjL}>hrtia'd       Li«di« 


(lltl-tS,  tol  //.I  1740",  f  i.p. 
Sllin.  Hullo  Slnnui  AniniH  li 

^M.  WIclimanB,  Petrr. 
drrTodlrniTun  tiott  EEOflculMtct.   UuiUiT, 

nw,  «•.  pp.  zn. 

mi.  Uaratarl,  LodorlccAntunin.  IMPin- 
di»,l<r)cniqiU'CirliiilK<iluiiii,ni<nfV|i«nli 
Cvrponiin  H«>urtrrtk«K.  Jmtti'a  DroruUau 


j1)i;>.  GMia.Jwpb.  It.niHiiBorlalJiirnanrw 
IoeIii'   rxprnauK  ...    [l/rrp.  if.  tUiiua. 

l■n|nl^]  ni»,  4°.  pp.  ^  +. 

£15IL  Watta,  Inu'.    The  Hurld  lr<CaiH:«. 

DiHMUnH  on  Ihi'  .I.n«  or  fromin.  uf  Ik- 
pnrled  Soula  at  Heath,  and  Ihe  film  'if 
{'ciruror  Ibe  nnunmlon.  11  hrnlu  id  pn. 
Bid,  An   IbiHy  loKHnI  Hie  Proof  «(  a  ff- 

1I»,  S*.  pp.  6M. 
!1!>I1.  Palln,  »Btlin.     Ln   flna  dn-uiMi*  it 


a^  I 


r  (A)  U 


I  nf  M»i 


l.&l«e 


Llfr.  b1«  Death,  and ... ., 

afterDMih.  LouOon,  int,lf,  p|i.3«. 
SIM.  RmuMlt,  Loula,  »<  AIM.  Lm  qnatn 
Ana  lie  I'hunimr,  aver  'ki  NUexioiu  ciipiibica 
d>  luuebn  1o  |>«rfaeiini  In  pini  cniluri'lii 
...  .  P»rl.,Hit,^>.-^™^'!lteM.."«"» 
el  cwrl|ri4.  \«ir  »\.  l'ol\rt,Io>i^w,\*W,V». 
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S?" 


a,  1141. 1».  pp.  IS. 


lehnbarti   Job. 


dtniTod.     Jena.  (1111,43,)  i;4T,f.OS>li.J 
71B1   Harxr,   Job.      IJainmlDnK  aim  nnd 

abaunderlirh  vuadrmTode.  Niirnbnc,  iful 

8>.— »  AbH.,  itAI.  ITU,  6*. 
n«.  SehBbcrt.Jub.  Emtf.    OrdankenTUi 

deu  Ittiliiu  Xellen.  bcilebend  fii  7  Scbrillm. 

Jcna,llU,4>.  12^. 
HM.  Onlankra  wn  den  letilea  Zeiln 

unddemTflle.    Jena,  IT4«.  4*.  (Wab.) 
S1U>.  VTclnaelit,  Matih.     AdlDa  Iminirta- 

lie  In  Corporo  mortali  tbeoli«Nxmat[UTFr- 

•litlce  ronfonnlter  id  Prup-oiliourni  iliimnx- 

lam  a  Fabinno  Paiia  et  Lvon^  \.  prvpueiU 

...    .    Pngv.nU.I*. 
ass.  DiieberfC,  Job.    UbrI  dm.  unm  dr 


aM.IlKaolt|FianrlKiu>.  Cbriitlii 

FUuRar  Tkall.  l4>titn  Kad  < 
wurian  sebaadell  wHd  lun  dc 
llclien  Oerleht,  ewlirr  linil  der 
BHulinuiig    im    llTiiiuielrrieh    den 

Ch>w™.   \r  wbi  und  .iU.Btifg  ] 


•krbellca. 
Todl,  Wit- 
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The  whole  work  U  in  n\\  voln.     Several  cj«.  hare 

Huiiolt  «)»•  a  ••:Iebrau-U  Cutliohu  preacttcr. 

2167.  Neumeliitery  Erdiiumii.  Kin  theolo 
gi.<K:lu's  (iiitacliti'u  V(»m  Aut'fulhalt  der  ub- 
Keschifdcmtn  Sh-Umi  ...  .  BniiiiiAchwei^, 
lT4tt,  vSo.  pj).  lt».  [1747, 4'>, according  to  MeuueLJ 

2168.  Schubert,  Joh.  Ernst.  Voii  der  Bc- 
kHimt^cimft  dcr  ti«elcu  uach dom  Todu.  Jena, 
1746,  4'.  2  gr. 

21  iO.  Cans,  Israel  Gottlioli.  Horrn  Johann 
UuHtav  Keinbfi'kM  m:iint«r  und  letzti>r  Tlieil 
der  Betnichtungeu  UUm*  die  in  tier  :iugs|>nr- 
gi'*chenConfi'!<>«ii)n eulhalten©  ...  WatirheittMi 
...  fortKettctzt  vun  Idiael  Uottlieb  Cans.  Ber- 
lin. 1747,  4<».  (UliMh.) 

Thin  part,  which  U  by  Canz,  treat*  of  the  Lant 
Thlnx«.  There  \%  al.^o  au  AiiiHrodix  on  the  tleep  vf 
t:ic  ■><>U4.  in  oppo^Uioii  (»artieuUi  Ijr  to  Heyu.  Sue 
Krufl  .s  Scue  Tktol.  Bibl.,  11.  M.-i:!.     U. 

2170.  Mc>*«ry  Joh.  Dim  AndiMikcii  der  ab;;e- 
sohiedeiii-n  Seclen  an  die  binterlaM4«>n('n  Ver- 
wandten  und  Bokannteu,  autt  Vernunfi  und 
t<chrifft  ...  .  Bruslau,  1747,  4».  (10  b\x.)  — 
Ibid.  1754,  S".  pp.  148. 

2171.  Gemlschte  [bo  He.rrich ;  Vermischte, 
(irHr$f.\  Gedankeii  von  den  .MenHcbeii  Geinte, 
fteiner  ErM'liaffung,  ...  Verdeibon,  und  >\  if- 
derzurechtbringuiig  durch  CbriMtuni,  und  der 
Ausfahrt  deM  (ieisteii  aiM  deni  LtMbe.  Frank- 
furt und  Leipzig,  I74ji,  8o.  pp.  VSZ. 

2172.  Olcariua,  Benj.  CliriMtoph.  Ton  den 
ErinuiTungeu  der  ab^xoKcbiiMienen  Seelen  au 
unxera  Erdbuden.    Jena,  174S.  (-i  sb.) 

2173.  Dannell,  Joh.  Friedr.  Die  kriiftigen 
Trostgriiude  der  cbristlicben  Religion,  die 
tSchreckeu  den  TwIeM  zu  beHJegen  ...  .  Nebst 
einer  Vorrede  Urn.  Ileinricb  Meene,  von  der 
Tuile^sfurrht  der  Uliubigen.  Uelnxtttadt,  l74tf, 
8o.  (14  8h.) 

2174.  La^nTf  Edmund,  Bp.  ConsidcrationH  on 
the  Tlieory  of  Religion  ...  .  With  au  A|j- 
p4*ndix,  concerning  the  Use  of  the  Word  Soil 
in  lioly  Hcripture:  and  the  State  of  the  Dead 
a«  there  deiicribeil.  The  6th  Ed.,  corrected, 
aud  much  enlarged.  . . .  Cambridge,  1774,  b«. 
pp.  ix  ,  444  -I-.     F. 

Appendix,  pp.  367-4S5,  with  a  Poilscrlpt,  pp.  437- 
i44.-Kir*ted.,  174&;  with  Appeodlx,  1748.  N«wcd., 
Loodoo.  I'f^O. 

2I74>.  Dens,  Petnu,  1690-1775.  Tractatus  de 
«|uatuor  Novia$imiN.  (lu  Migne'it  Thcol.  Cur- 
sus  compUtu*,  VII.  158;^1614.j 

2176.  Schaubcrt,  Joh.  Wilh.  Der  Zustand 
deii  Meuiichen  uach  dem  Tode,  in  einer  Trauer- 
rede  ...     .    Jena,  1750,  4«.  pp.  24. 

2176.  Meerlieliu,  Christian  Ernst.  Predigt 
▼on  deui  Zu.ttande  der  Seele  nach  dem  Tode 
...     .     Leipzig,  1751,  4*.  pp.  19. 

2177.  Oporlm,  Joach.  Die  Religion  und  HofT- 
uung  im  Tode  iu  ihrem  ZuHammenhange  bc- 
■wie.^en  ...    .    UOttiugen,  175l,8«>.  (lash.) 

8««  Kraft  B  S*u*  Tktol.  BibL,  17J3.  VIII.  3»-4d. 

2178.  Pnenmatopliill  himmlische«  Qe- 
eichte  Von  der  meuKchlichen  Seele  . . .  samuit 
einer  hinliinglicheu  uud  gegriindcten  Nach- 
richt  von  ihrem  ZuHtando  uach  dieoem  Leben. 
Erfurt,  1751,  ^.  pj>.  214. 

2179.  Stamg^e,  Ileinr.  Volckmar.  Schrift-  und 
veruunftnia>«ige  (iedanken  von  dem  ZuMtaode 
der  Seelen  nach  dem  Tode,  sowohl  der  Ffom- 
nien  und  UUnbigen  nl8  der  Ungliubigen  und 
Gottloiien.    Nurdtiausen,  1751,  4«.  pp.  117. 

2179*.  Scripture  Account  (The)  of  a  Future 
State  considered.     1754.     See  No.  3904. 

21S0.  Baumf^arten,  Sicgm.  Jac.  Dissertatio 
de  Immoitaiitate  Christi  et  Christianorum. 
Hal.  1755,  4*.  pp.  44. 

2181.  Gocxcy  Job.   Melchior.    Ueiiaame    Be- 


trnchtnngcn  dcs  Todes  und  der  Ewigkcit  auf 
alle    Tage    des    JahrH.     4*    Antl.     2    Theite. 
Breslau  und  Leipzig,  (1755,  56,  63,)  1767,  8». 
A  Dutch  trao»lauou,  Leiden,  1773,  4^ 

2182.  Cotta,  Joh.  Frie<ir.  Recentiores  qua^ 
dam  Controveriiia!  de  Statu  Aninue  post  Mor- 
tem. [Hesp.iioii.  Imm.  Sieg.  Mezger.]  Tu- 
bings, 175H,  4».    BL. 

2183.  Fa'wcetty  J.  Diahtgucs  on  the  other 
World  ...     .     lx>ndon,  1759, 8«.  pp.  170  +•   O. 

2184.  Sembcck,  Joh.  Gottlob  Lorenz.  ... 
I  Ver^uib,  die  Versetzung  der  liegnadigtcii 
'      Mtin.'tcben,  an    die    Stelle    dwr    ver»to«.Henea 

Eugel,  ^4chriftnlji.H(*ig  zu  lieweisen.  .. .  Frank- 
furt iin<l  ix-ip/.ig,  1759,80.  (lo  sh.) 

A  eurlout  bool(,  for  au  anulysl*  of  wh{<*h  ont  niljr 
•e«  Kraft  •  Seue  Tkeol.  iri'f.,'.Anliaufc.  17&9,  pp.  iSi~ 
496,  or  KrucHti  •  A'eue  Tkrol.  BiU.,  1760.  I.  457-460. 
Hell,  according  to  the  author,  it  located  at  prcaeut  in 
the  centrr  of  the  earth;  but  after  tb«  rcaurrection, 
tUis  globe  will  be  cotiverted  into  a  »ca  of  Ore,  the 
ei( -niol  iibode  of  the  ln«t.  The  consummatioa  of  all 
thin^  will  take  place  when  the  number  of  the  aavcd 
baa  become  equal  lo  that  of  the  fallen  aogela. 

2185.  P.,  J.  L.  M.  Jo.  Gottlob  Lorenz  Szem- 
beck's  Versuch  . . .  bescheideutlich  uuter- 
Bucht  und  geprUA  von  J.  L.  I*.    Gottingen, 

1760,  So. 

See  Kmesti  a  Neue  Tktol.  Bibl.,  1761,  II.  758-761. 

2186.  Heuno,  Fraitciscus.  Tractatus  triplmc 
de  Deo  Creatorc,  de  Quatuor  Novissiniis,  et  de 
Cultu  sauctarum  Imagiuum.  Duaci,  1760^ 
120. 

21S6*.  Letter  (A)  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edmund 
Law,  occasioned  by  his  Discourse  on  tlxe 
Nature  and  End  of  Death,  and  his  Appendix 
concerning  the  U^e  of  the  >Vi>rd  Soul  in  Holy 
Scripture  ...  .  London,  1760,  S«>.  pp.  37.  (/. 
Comp.  No.  2174.  Ascribed  by  Uorne  to  the  "  Rev. 
Mr.  [John?)  Brialead." 

2187.  Clemm,  Heinr.  Wilh.  Schrift miissige 
Betracbtiing  iiber  den  Tod  der  Menscben  und 
ihren   Zustand  nach  dem  Tode.    Stuttgart, 

1761,  8*  pp.  133. 

2188.  Kocken,  or  Koken,  Joh.  Carl.  Die 
VortretHicbkeit  der  cbristlicben  Religion  aus 
ihren  Tr«tstgrUnden  im  Tude,  nnd  aus  der 
Lehre  von  der  Unsterblichkeit  der  meusch- 
liciien  Seele  .. .  .  Zwey  Sendschreibeu  ...  . 
Hildesheim,  1761-62,  4".  (29  sb.) 

See  Erneatl'a  AVim  Tkeol.  Bibl..  1762,  III.  911-919, 

2189.  Cotta,  Joh.  Friedr.  Theses  theologicao 
...  de  Novissimis  ...  .  [1.  De  Morte  natu- 
ral!. 2.  De  Resurrectione  Mortuorum.  3. 
De  Judicio  extremo.  4.  De  Consummationo 
Seculi.J    4  pt.    Tubiugae,  1762-63,  -i". 

2190.  Kern,  Philipp  Ernst.  Trauerrede:  die 
Toilten  leben,  well  .lesus  im  Himmel  herrscht. 
Hildburgh.  1762,  8«.  pp.  52. 

2191.  Pontoppidan,  Erik,  tfir  younger. 
Tractat  om  ^^alens  UdOdelighed  samt  deu.«i 
Tilstand  efter  D6den.     Kjiibenhavn,  1762,  K 

2192.  Schrift-    und  vemunftmftssige   Al>- 

handlung,  1.  von  der  Unsterblichkeit  luen.xch- 
licher  Seelen,  2.  von  deren  Beftnden  im  To<le, 
3.  von  deren  Zu.Htand  gleich  nach  dem  Totle 
bis  an  das  jiingste  (tericht.  2*  Aufl.  Kopen- 
hagen,  (17»4?;  176<^  8«».  pp.  329  f. 

So«  Kmestl  I.  .Veiie  Thet>t.  Bibl.,  I7W5.  VII.  ••47-2«i. 
A  SvrdiMk  translation.  Wt*ler4«.  17t4>.  '♦*'.  The  ia%i 
three  rhaptrr^  nf  the  work  wtrc  publ.  at  Chri<tlaiii.i. 
1M47,  120,  pp,  3g,  villi  (),c  title :  —  ■■  I^ie  um  SJelena 
Tilstand  mcllem  l)6den  og  Domm*-n.°  etc. 

2103.  [Blytli,  Francis].  Streams  of  Eternity ; 
...  in  Twelve  DiKCtmrsex,  on  tin*  Filial  hear 
of  Go«l,  the  Four  Last  Things  of  .M:i:i:  and 
the  diflferent  Reflections  to  be  made  thereou 
...    .    I/on<ion,  1768, 4*. 

With  an  Api«ndix,  pa^ed  aovMLt^lcVi ,  CA^axaicGicti^ 
two  Di«cour«ta  ou  a^  ^4Uf&i«  %a»m.   A^^  wkx^rn  N^  ^ 
Catholk. 
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CLASS  III.— DESTINY  OF  THE  SOUL. 


/  A  Ilk?.,  i 


2193».  Doddrldgei  Philip.  A  Course  of  Lec- 
tures, etc.  1703.     See  No.  844. 

2194.  Gedai&ken  von  der  Seele  des  Men^chen 
un«l  (l('!Meu  Zuiitande  uuch  deiu  Tode.  llalle, 
IIM,  K". 

2195.  Har-woodf  Edward.  Thoughts  on 
Tiiiu-  ami  Eternity;  occasioned  by  the  lat« 
aflfecting  L(«k»  uf  several  eminently  great  and 
giiod  Men  among  the  DiiMienterii.  London, 
17«7,  8«.  1«.  (k/. 

2196.  Miller,  J.  P.  A.  Do  Iniraortalitate 
eonini,  qui  VerlMim  Chrii«ti  Hervaut,  ad  Joh. 
viii.  51.     Hal.  17tf7,  4*.   '6gr. 

2197.  liavater,  Joh.  Ka.>4p.  Auasichten  in 
die  EwiKlieit  ...  .  Iw-Ill**  Theil,  Ziirich, 
170S,  6tf,  73,  8*;  IV.  Theil  (Additions  aud 
Correctiuns),  ibid.  1778,  %o.  t^i) 

Aurt.  (of  Theil  I..  IT.),  ihid.  1773,  »•  V 
Au»«.,  in  drd  Thelkii.  (hid.  1777,  if;  4*  vcrbc^wrte 
AuB.,  2  Bde.  Zurich,  17;8,  (f .     F. 

2198.  IjesSv  Gottfried.  Qua?  Servator  de  Statu 
Aniiui  humani  \m»X  DiiicetiMum  e  Corpore 
docuerit,  coutra  Joanneni  Alexandrum,  dis- 
flenticutium  inter  Anglod  Ctetuit  Ministrum, 
ex  Joh.  viii.  54-56.  ditsputatur.  Uottiugse, 
1768,  4«.  Zgr, 

2199.  lieland.  John.  Discoarsefl  ...  .  4 
vol.  Li.udon,  llrttt,  68,  69,  69,  8».     H. 

Vol.  IV.,  pp.  373-493.  ooDiairi*  fire  Reroioos  on  i 
TiDi.  i.  10.  —  -Uow  Christ  has  aboIi«lie<t  D«^ath,  and 
brouf(lit  Life  and  Iniuiortalitr  lo  Lighl;"  Vol.  11.  pp. 
S6j-4<i5.  tiro  KeruioH*  on  '■  a'  Futunt  Judgueui  aiid 
Siaie  of  Final  EclribuUoQ«." 

2200.  Gedanken  von  der  Soele  des  Menschen 
und  <ieH.>>en  ZuNtaude  nach  deni  Tode.  Lan- 
geustiilza,  1770,  8°.  pp.  64. 

2201.  FlelMcHer,  Joh.  Mich.  Der  Znstand 
tier  Seele  ujutli  «lem  Tcwle,  »ichriftniliw<igcrlMu- 
tert,  niit  einer  V<irre(lo  vou  D.  J.  G.  Walch. 
Leipzijr,  1771,  8o.  pp.  636. 

Praiwd  by  Waich.    See  Herrich,  SfOoge,  etc.  pp. 

220*2.  Brief  Enquiry  (A)  into  the  State  after 
Deatii  ...     .     Manchester,  1772,  8".  6(/. 

2202».  Olbera,  Joh.  Geurg.  SchriftmJissige 
und  erbauUche  Betrachtungen  Uher  die  letz- 
tun  Dinge.  ...  4  Bde.  Leipzig  und  Bremen, 
1773-75,  8<». 

221^3.  Trutli  and  Error  contrasted.  In  a  Fa- 
miliar Dialogue:  in  which  are  clearly  shewn 
the  Mi:4taken  Notions  of  Mankind,  relative 
to  their  Present  and  Future  State,  to  the  Ke- 
0urrectionand  Judgment,  to  litMiven  and  Hell, 
and  Life  and  Death.  By  a  Lover  of  Truth. . . . 
London,  1770,  8*'.  pp.  104. 

2204.  Benson,  Joseph.  A  Scriptural  Essay 
towiirdn  the  Proof  uf  an  Immortal  Spirit  in 
Man.     Hull,  x.D.  [177— fJ8». 

2205.  Koppe,  Joh.  Ber\j.  De  Formulae  auov 
ovTOf  et  aiuv  /icAAwf  ...  in  N.  T.  Seusu. 
(ExcurKUM  I.  on  EphcN.  in  his  Xoi:  Tent.,  etc. 
Vol.  VI.  pp.  289-298  of  the  3d  ed.,  1823,  »>.— 
First  wl.  1778.) 

2206.  Lavater,  Joh.  Kasp.  Aussichten  In 
die  Kwigkfit.  (jenieinniitziger  Auseug  aus 
dem  gros8«?reu  Werko  ...  .  ZUrich,  17M,  8». 
12 /7r. 

See  Jordens!!  Lextkon.  etc.  III.  196,  196. 

8207.    Ne-wton,    Thomas.     lip.,    1704-1782. 

Works...     .    3  vol.  lA)n(lon.  17S2,  4«».     //. 

In  Vol.  III.  pp.  940-741.  are  DUsertnliona  oo  the 

Intemediatc  State,  the   General   Recurrection   and 

Judgment,  and  on  the  Final  Condition  of  Men.     The 

author  favors  the  doctrine  of  a  univeriai  restoration. 

J208.  Will  taker,  Joh.  A  Course  of  [XI.l 
Sernmns  upon  Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  and 
Hell.  ...  Umdow,  VIK&, ^ .  —  A \\«vf  ed.,  t6trf, 
1820,  V>.  pp.  xxx\.,\^.     U. 
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danken  fiber  den  zwcifachen  ZostftsJ  '» 
Htrridiy  Kayter  ;  ZwijK'heu/.U'^tand,  ihnrfjr*.; 
der  Menschen  nach  dem  Tode,  den  altcu  iisJ 
ncuen  TrMumen  vou  der  Kwigkeit  ent^rfrs- 
gesetst.    Stendal,  17S3,  *^.  pp.  '£^. 

In  opp<witk>Q  to  Lavater.  —  "  Jf aiaiaiu  itat '.a? 
blessed  «ill  have  an  orgauizcd  badj  iB»edialdf 
after  death,  and  iobabic  one  of  the  pIaB«t«,  mz-^-^ 
the  government  of  Christ;  that  ther  « ill  s«e  lU  w- 
•  menta  of  the  damned  iu  another  planet  Ac.  — 
.SrelscA.    See  aloo  Herrich,  S^log*,  p.  c& 

2210.  Wolfk-atb,  Friedr.  Wilh.  Predi|rtiB 
Uber  die  iieiitimniungdt.*^  Men^ehen  zam  e«i- 
geu  Lebeu.     Altoua,  1795,  8*.    lth.%ffT. 

2211. Ausaichten  in  die  ansicht bare  Writ: 

eiu  Beitrag  zu  den  l*redlgteu  liber  die  Beatio- 
mung  des  Menschen  zoui  cwigen  Let:«ii.  31cl- 
dorf  und  Leipzig,  1787,  »•.  1  th, 

2212.  Bars,  Joh.  Wilh.  Sechs  Rcdeo  iiber 
Unsterblichkeit  nnd  Fortdaner  aach  dcra 
Tode.    Berlin,  17M,  8*.  pp.  13a 

Praised  \>y  Herrich.  p.  iSS.     The  antbar  matatabt 
that  ChriatlanUj  aloae  gives  ••  fUil  aMaraaee  tf  •» 

owrtallij. 

2213.  Jacobl,  Joh.  Friedr.  Die  vorzQgUcbe 
GewisMheit  des  Ulauljeits  und  der  HoffnuD^ 
der  Christen  ...     .    Celle,  17M,  $•.  3yr. 

2214.  [Franke,  Goorg.  Sani.].  PhilusopfaiKh- 
theologisclie  Abliaudlung  fiber  das  Verdien»t 
der  Christlichcn  Ueligiun  um  die  Lehre  \oa 
der  UuHterblichkeit  der  meuiNrhlichen  Seelr. 
Flensburg  uud  Leipzig,  UJfiL  8*.  pp.  ^16), 
120.    F. 

2215.  Reea,  Abraham.  The  Doctrine  of  Chri4 
the  only  eflfectual  Remedy  against  the  Fear 
of  Death,  and  the  Union  of  GoihI  Men  in  th*- 
Future  World :  two  Funeral  Sermons  on  the 
Death  of  the  late  Robert  Kobinaan.    Louden, 

1700,  8».  1«.  M. 

2216.  Meditations  and  Reflections  fm  the 

most  Important  Subjects;  or,  8olil(M|aies  oo 
Life,  Death,  Judgment,  and  Immortality. 
London.  1701,  V^.  pp.  40. 

2217.  Sintenls,  Karl  lieinr.  Pnie«entis  Vitae 
in   futura    uon  erit    Recordatio?    Zittariae, 

1701,  fol.  (2  sh.) 

2218.  Ammon,  Christoph  Friedr.  Ton>  ... 
De  Adumbratiunis  Doctrinae  de  AuinMirau 
IminortalitateaJeau  Christo  proptwiUe  Ynnf 
•tantia.    Eriangae,  1703,  S«.  pp.  66. 

Also  in  his  OpHMc.  Thtal,,  I7H3.  tf .  ppu  SS-lffii.    F. 

2219.  Cobbold,  John  Spencer.  An  E^saj 
tending  to  show  iu  what  S<Mi»e  Jesns  Chri>t 
hath  brought  Life  and  Immurtalitv  to  Li^^lit 
through  the  Gospel.  I|iewlch,  ifoS,  b".— 
Also  London,  1797,  8«.  1«. 

2220.  Lot  (Ilet)  der  menschen  na  hun  dood,  of 
gedachten  over  de  herstclling  der  roenschen 
ten  eeuwigen  leven.  Haarlem,  171Nk  b".  ^ 
0.60. 

2221.  Kant,  Imman.  Das  Ende  alter  Diusre. 
(Berliner  Monatschrifl.,  1704,  pp.  495-52S.) 


AIM)  in  bis  36mmUidt4  R'arte, 

2222.    Betracbtitn^en    der 


4U-4/7.    U. 

^  zukOnftijren 

Dinge,  oder  WahrheTten  der   Temunn  nud 
Offenbarnng.    Grossglogau,  1705,  8».  {^  sh.) 

2223.  Amner,  Richard.  Consideratioiw  in 
the  Doctrines  of  a  Future  State,  and  the  Re- 
surrection, as  revealed,  or  supposed  to  he  ^\ 
in  the  Scriptures:  on  the  Inspiration  and 
Authority  of  Scripture  itself  ...  kc.  ... 
London,  1707,  8*.  pp.  312.     P. 

2224.  Kronenberger,  Ernst.  Die  letzten 
Dinge  des  Menschen,  in  18  Faatenpredigtf-D. 
2  Thelle.    Kttin,  1707,  8>.  14  gr. 

2224*.  Sbepbcrd,  Richard,  D.D.  Three  Ser- 
\&QVA  uu  a  Future  State.  ...    LoudcMO.  liOS 
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22l'*o.  E'vrald,  Joh.Lndw.  IU>er  Auferstehung 
der  TtxltiMi  und  letztesGericut.  Lemgu,  1800, 

222Q.  Verwachtingen  van  den  christen,  of 

overdonkingf  n  over  du  opatHuding,  bet  laatstte 
o»rdeel  en  eeuwij;  leven :  uit  het  Uoogduit^rh 
Tcrtaald,  door  B.  Verwey.    Amsterdam,  1815, 

8«e  Sos.  2225,  3523». 

22*27.  All«r,.I.  van.  Qodvmchtigegedachten 
over  'el  nu'n-ichuii  uiterste.  Rotterdam,  180*2, 
fe*.  Jl.  0.60. 

222*.  Cappey  Newcomo.  On  the  Fnturc  Life 
of  Miin.  (In  hij4  Cn'tical  Jifmarkt,  etc.  York, 
1H02,  M,  II.  -JTO-asO.)    //. 

222'.).  Chateanbrlaudy  Francois  Augnste, 
Viioouut  de*  (i6nie  du  Christianisme,  ou 
Ic'K  Ucaute:)  du  la  religion  chr^ticnne.  5  vol. 
Parish,  |80*i,  8«. 

AUo  In  his  tlTMrrf*,  Tomes  XI.-XV.  (ff.)  —  Nume- 
rouit  cdkloii*.  Translated  Into  BnglUh,  Dutch,  Gtr- 
M-i».  Italian,  and  SpanUk.  —  Scu  {Mtrticularlj  Pt.  L 
Liv.  VI.  "  Imniortaliti  de  Ykmt  prouv^  par  la 
morale  et  l«  sentiment."  and  Pt.  II.  Liv.  IV.  Cb. 
XIII.-XVI.,  on  hell,  purgatory,  and  paradlae. 

2230.  Mil  all  fno^Mflalln),  David.  Atissichten 

di*r  Clirii«ten  in  die  Ewigkeit.    'J^  A.     Bern, 

(l802,0K.)lfil7,8o.  (Bd.llI.ofhiB  PrrdigUn.) 

A  Ihttck  translation,  S«  druk,  Amst.  1819,  8p  ;  aUo 

l»t.  80. 

2201.  Eylerty  Rulemann  (Friedr.).  Betrach- 
tuii;;iu  iiluM-  die  lehrreichen  uiul  trontvollen 
\VMhrlieilende8Chri8tcnthiiui»  beiderletzten 
Treniiiing  von  den  Unsrigen.  5"  nnvuriinderto 
AuH.  Magdobnrg,  (1803-05,  06, 18,  34,)  1848, 
8o.  pji.  xvl.,  4S4. 

Sec  Freu'lc,  WegKtittr,  I.  S88,  380. 

2232.  Tanner,  Conntd.  Ein  ernster  Blick  in 
die  Ewigkeit,  o4ler  Betrachtungen  Uber  die 
vier  letzten  Dingc  des  Meiiitclien  ...  .  8* 
Anfl.  Angslinrg,  (lot  ed.  1804,)  1861,  8*.  pp. 
3tii.,  59-1. 

Al»o  with  the  title:  — "Betraebtangen  tur  sitt- 
licben  Aufklaruug  ...  .  l"*  Tbeli:  Uer  sterbllcbe 
lienscb.' 

2233.  Donmdorir,  Joh.  Anguit.  Ueber  Tod, 
Vorf«ehung,  t'nsterblichkeit,  Wiedersehen, 
Or-duld.  ...  Qnedlinburg,  1806,  8«».  pp.  xii., 
lis.  U.—Z*  Au8g.,  Und.  (1816,)  1838,  8». 
(17  Bh.) 

2234.  Hett,  William.  DiBConrsei)  on  Death, 
Judgment,  Heaven,  and  Hell.  London?  1800, 
S*. 

2235.  TIebcl,  Karl  Fr.  F.  Uber  die  Unflterb- 
lichkeit  der  .Seele,  den  Znntnhd  unserer  Vor- 
angegaugenen  in  die  Kwigkeit  .  .  in  drei 
Predigten.    Stendal,  1808,  S*.  Agr. 

2230.  Benf(el,  ErnHt  Gottlieb  {Lai.  Tlieophi- 
lu'^).    Quid   in  angenda  Immortal! tat iH  Doc- 
triua  Keligioni  CbriMtianae  ipifi  bujus  Condi- 
torej*  tribuerint?     Tnbingae,  1808,  4«.  pp.  26. 
Also  in  hit  (tjmae.  Acad.,  pp.  27-42.     H. 

223H:>.  Distfertationes,  etc.    1800,  etc.    See 

No.  557. 

2237.  Christ  (Der)  and  die  Ewigkeit:  ein 
Audacbtribucb  zur  Beruhigung  im  Leiden 
und  zur  Befeiitigung  ini  Glaub<>n  an  Unsterb- 
licbkeit  und  Wiederneben.  Aarau,  1810?  S®. 
(Htunden  der  Andacitt,  Bd.  VII.)  1  th. 

Namerous  edlilooa. 

2237 >.  Happach,  Lorenz  Phlllpp  Gottfried. 
1811.    See  No.  1UU8. 

2238.  Back,  CHiarlos.  Serions  EnqniHcn;  or, 
Important  Questions,  relative  to  tliitt  Life  and 
that  which  is  to  Come.  ...  2d  Ed.  London, 
(1812,)  1815,  120.  pp.  136.     U. 

73Sf>.  Elsdalc,  Samaol.  Death,  Judgment. 
Heaven  and  Hell ;  a  Poem,  with  Hymns  and 
other  Poems.  London?  1812,  8*.  &«.— 3d  ed., 
1813. 


2240.  Carpenter,  Bei^amin.  Sermons  on 
tbo  l^uKent  and  Future  State  of  Man.  2  vol. 
London  >  1814, 12o. 

2241.  Kenrick,  John,  The  Necos.sity  of  Re- 
velation to  teach  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future 
Life;  a  Sermon.     London?  1814.  As. 

2242.  Gradmann,  Joh.  Jak.  ^eber  Unsterb- 
lichkeit,  Auferntehcn  und  Wiedersehen. 
Einige  Redcn  ...    .    Ulm,  1817,  8*.  6pr. 

2243.  Natter,  Joh.  Joseph.  Predigten  Ul>er 
Tod  und  Grub,  Auferstehiing  und  VVicdersc- 
hcn.    Prag,  1817,  8<».  1  //*.  %gr. 

2244.  Tlieofon,  oder  von  dem  Znstande  nach 
deni  T«Mle.     Knmkfurt  a.  M.,  1817,  S".  pl>.  190. 

See  Kuhrniann.  Handb.  der  thtU.  Ut.,  II.  i.  4«3. 

2245.  Bange,  J.  J.  Hebben  do  ziclen  der 
afgentorvenen  kennis  van,  en  werking  op 
onzo  omstaudigheden  ?  Groningeu,  1810,  8«. 
Jt.  0.70. 

2240.  Me  bins,  V.  E.  Jesns  leeft  en  w^  znllcn 
leven,  of  het  vijftiendo  hoofddeel  van  den 
eersten  brief  van  I'aultiH  aan  de  Corintlieren 
tot  een  leesboek  voor  chri^tetven.  Leeuwar- 
den,  1820,  8o.  Jl.  2.(K). 

2247.  Scott,  RuKHell.  An  AmtljtirHl  1nve!*ti- 
gation  of  the  i^ciiptural  Claim.H  of  the  Devil : 
to  wliich  is  added,  an  Explanation  of  tho 
Terms  Sheol,  Hades,  and  Gehenna,  as  em- 
ployed by  tho  Scripture  Writers :  in  a  S«Tle8 
of  Lectures  ...  .  London,  1822,  8*.  pp.  xxiv., 
646.    F. 

2247*.  Batliie,  George.  The  Journey  to  Eter- 
nity :  or,  Tho  Path  through  Death,  the  Gra\e, 
the  Resurrection  and  Final  Judgment.  Lon- 
don, 1823,  K<».  pp.  vi.,  103.    O. 

2248.  Freethlnklng  Christians'  Quarterly 

Register  (The).    Vol.  I.-II.    London,  182*- 

23, ««».    F. 

For  seven  eaaaja,  entitled  "  The  Rc^iarreetion  from 
tbo  Dend  opposed  to  the  Doctrine  o(  iliv  luituortalitjr 
of  the  Sool.'^  sec  Vol.  I.  pp.  l»-»4,  147- 156.  -.'ai-:**. 
S(i5-;}»«.  and  Vol.  II.  pp.  19-35.  10K-li5.  28»  302.  Tbe 
writer  is  a  materialist  of  tbe  school  of  Priestley. 

2248».  Scripture  Doctrine  (The)  of  Material- 
ism, by  a  Layman.    Philadelphia,  1824. 

2249.  Khiinl,  Jak.  Rud.  Fa.stenpredigten 
(iber  die  vier  letzten  Dinge  ...  .  Wieu,  1824, 
8«.  1  th. 

2240*.  Pierce,  Sam.  Eyles.  Tho  Unseen  World 
and  State  opened  ...  .  London,  1824,  12o. 
pp.  XXX  ,  140.    G. 

2250.  Essay  (An)  on  the  State  of  the  Soul 
after  Death.    Edinburgh,  1825,  8».  pp.  45.    G. 

2251.  'WItatcly,  Richard,  Aitp.  EsMnys  on 
some  of  the  IVruliarities  of  the  Christian 
Religion.  ...  3d  Ed.  revised  and  enlarged. 
(Oxford,  1825,  27,)  Lt)ndon,  18:U,  8«>.  pp.  xxiv., 
368.     i/.  — «th  ed.,  1K50. 

Kssay  I.  pp.  1-136,  treats  of  tbe  Bevclation  of  a 
Futuie' State. 

2252.  Dick,  Thomas.  The  Philosophy  of  a 
Future  State.  ...  (Glasgow,  1828,)  New- 
York,  1829,  120.  pp.  308.  //.  —  Also  Philad. 
1836, 12». 

22.'>3.  Grant,  Johnson.  Tho  Last  Things; 
being  a  ^iTien  of  Lent  Lectures  on  Deatii,  the 
Grave,  the  Intermediate  State,  Judgment, 
Hell,  and  Heaven.     London,  1828, 12«.  bt. 

2254.  Herz,  Max.  Joe.  Die  Lehre  von  der 
Seele  des  Menschen.  Nach  den  GruiidsOltzen 
des  Christenthnms  ...  .  Rotweil,  1828,  8». 
Qgr. 

2255.  Ziingerle,  Roman  Sebast.  Sechs  Pre- 
digten i.ber  die  vier  letsten  Dingo.  Gri&ts, 
182«,  S».  I6«7r. 

2256.  Noordla«rf.\i,  K..   \>«  wW-iK^tN^vv  ov'^^ 
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ninp  op  aarde,  naar  den  BIjbel.  AniBterJam, 
18*29,  N".  Ji.  2.00. 
22:»7.  [Whately,  KIchard,  Abp.].  A  Vit-w 
uf  tlu-  Si-rim ure  llcvelations  concerning  a 
Future  Stutf  ...  .  Sth  Kd..  revised.  Lon- 
don, (iHt  ed.  1829? —  3d  ed.,  1832,)  1850,  S^.pp. 
434. 

AD  Americao  reprint,  Sd  ed.,  Phtlad.  1667,  12*>.  pp. 
SOW.     //. 

2268.  'WIIhou,  Janio.-*  P.  The  Hope  of  Im- 
niortiilitv  ...  ejitablixhod  by  the  tiospel.  ... 
rhihidcljiliia,  1H29, 18«.  pp.  151.     O. 

22f»0.  FoUen,  Cliarlos*  (Theodore  Christian). 
On   tbf    Future    State    of    Man.     {Christum 
Exam,  for  Jan  ,  March,  and  July,  1830;  VI 1. 
30(>-i(>4.  and  Mill  15-132.  2ti5-2^J2. )     //. 
AUo  in  hu  Works,  BoatoD.  IMI,  l:^",  V.a-08.    H. 

2260.  Kllnckhardt,  ChriKtian  (iottfried. 
Supf-r  l^arabohi  Ic-iu  Christ!  de  Ilnniino  Divit<? 
et  l^i/.aru  ...  (Vmiim'utatio  oxofjetict^-pnic- 
ticu...    .     Lip.siu<;,  1881,  4^  pp.  40   f.     D. 

2261.  Gleseler,    Th.     Project    einer    thoulo- 

Sriscbon  Antlirupoloj?ie.  {Th<ol.  Htud.u.  Krit., 
1H82.  8«,  pp.  417-428.)    H. 
^Sfiil.  Hofacker^  Ludw.  Daa  p^roHse  .Teui^eitM, 
nun  iTM-biiulicb  p^wisi*.     Einc  f  eudige  Ikit- 
Bchaft     Tia»ing«'n,  IH32, 12».  (2^  .sii.) 

2263.  Bretscliuclder,  Karl  Uottlieb.  Die 
(inindiafre  dex  »*viiugi-liHolnMJ  Pietisnui"<  o<kT 
dii"  Ix-liren  von  Aduuis  Fall,  dor  l.rl>sUiuU' 
wnd  diMn  Opft-r  Cliristi.  N«u'h  Oriintlen  der 
htiligi'ii  Scbrilt  prprllft,  mit  den  Anjiichten 
der  christlichen  Kirche  der  en»ten  drei  Jahr- 
hundorte  vcrKliihcn  und  nach  ilirrni  tii*- 
Lrauchv  fiir  die  chri!»tlichc  Theologie  beur- 
thtilt  ...  .  Udpzig,  1833,  S«.  pp.  xii.,  426. 
F. 

A  larfe  part  of  thin  work,  partloularlr  pp.  1^8-376, 
Is  occupica  with  a  hiklory  of  opinions  re^pi*cliug  the 
Htali'  of  tlie  Houl  aflcr  dcutli. 

2264.  Prere, ,  the.  Altld.     L'h(»nime  connu 

par  la  revi-lutiou,  rt  oon-iidere  duuH  sa  nature. 
daiH  Kt's  ra])i)oi  tx.  duii.s  m-j*  dt'Htincrtf.  ...  'J* 
6d.2  v.il.  Paris,  ^1833,)  1W7,  h*.  hj'r. 

2265.  RIc liter,  Kriedr.  Die  Lehro  von  den 
h't/.tt  n  Diu>;»'n.  Kino  wiKSfnwbuftliclu'  Kn- 
tik,  aus  drni  Standpunct  d«>r  Itcdiginn  nntor- 
nonimen  ...  .  h^  Hand,  >M'lclu'r  dio  Kritik 
der  Li'brf  voni  Todi-,  vuu  drr  l'n>(«Mblichkeit 
und  von  di-n  .Mittrl/.u^tandon  entlialt.  (,'  11^' 
Band.  ...  Die  Lelirc  \onijiinj;-»tfn  Taji^e.  Ud. 
I.,  Ur«>.-*lau,  1S33;  Bd.  II.,  lU'rlin,  1844,  b».pp. 
XV..  245;  XX.,  200.     F. 

22lVi.  State  of  the  Soul  after  Death.  (Monthly 
Ffv.  for  April,  1833,  l»p.  5:i5-53S.)     Jf. 

2267.  [Taylor,  I.smic].  Saturday  Kveninp. 
By  the  Author  of  Natural  History  of  Knthu- 
Biiuxai.  ...  liingbani  [.Maxii.j,  1833,  12o.  pp. 
viii.,  a.'^o.    Jf. 

Pugffc  JIMKW)  relate  to  tlic  future  life. 

2268.  lidsch,  .fob.  n«ristoph    Ernst.    Oster- 
gabe,  (xicr  .laiirburli  hiiu»<lich(>r  Andacht  und  j 
fronimer  Detraclitung  iiber  Tml,  InHterblicb-  i 
keit,  o\vig«'H  Lcben  untl  Wioderfolion,  in  Vrr-  , 
bindunginit  UK'hrcrentielehrtJMi  und  Kanzel-  ' 
rednern    h»!rau!<ge;rebiMi    von    J.    Ch.    Ern.st 
Liisch.     Jf-lV"  Jabrgang.     N lirn berg,  1834- 
87,  ?<«. 

Sec  Frcudc,  Wcgtceittr.  I.  409-413. 
2J69.  Mortimer,  TboujaH.  Sormona on  Death 
und  Eternity.  Volume  I.  London,  1834,  fe'. 
BL. 
2270.  Baader,  Franz  CXavier)  von.  Uelter 
den  christlichcn  Bepriff  der  Instorblich- 
keit,  iin  (I«'genf«atze  di*r  iiltrrn  und  neuern 
nicht  chri.stlichon  UnKterblichkeitKlidirtMi.  ... 
Wurzburg,  1835, 12».  (IJ  »U.) 

AliMt.  with  the  xjote*  of  HotTiuinn,  In  hl«  S'tmmt- 
lic.he  WVrke.  IV.  'ib".-'2<>4.    VH.^    ?>««,  tttvMwAvT.  \^x 
the   fjiiiie  volume  oT  \v\»  \\"o\ >».■*.  \V\«  v-ua.^  •'V.vsVfct 
ZeiUichr*  uad  ««!(<:«  Lc\>«n,"  V^  'tt^'SH. 
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2271.  Sabatlery  Martial  CAmille.  ^Kl«<!^r 
bien  de^i  gen.<<  dii  monde,  ou  Conj>td^ntri'« 
8ur  h'.t  fins  dernieres  de  rhotnme.  la  luorub 
Jugenient  et  leternit^.     PaHp,  fHSS,  32». 

2272.  Zaii9,  Charles.  EBiuii  f>ur  le  tltgm^  ** 
rimmortalite  d'apr^  le  Nouveau  Tertauest 
These  ...     .     Straabourij:.  18S5,  4".  (5^  sh.J 

2273.  rPeldhoflT,  August].  rn.«r«*  Unsterb- 
lichkcit,  und  der  Meg  zu  dorMrllien.  Vo« 
eineui  evangelirichcu  (iei^tlielien.  Kerapteo. 
1830, 12«.  A  th. 

2274.  [Taylor,  iHaar].  Plyrmcal  Throry  -^f 
Another  Ltfe.  ...  London,  1K3I1,  *•.—*»» 
York,  1836,  Pi*,  pp.  278.  />.  — New  ed.,  Luo- 
don,  U^",)  1*^,  «ni.  8«. 

2275.  Tht  same.    Nt?w  York,  W.  Coiraiu, 

1862,  12».  pp.  267. 

To  this  yttj  scat  ed.  is  appended  Mr.  Gcvact 
Catalogue  of  bo<vki«  on  the  lBiiuortaiit>  of  ibc  Sw  il. 
See  No.  561.  For  rerievs  fC  TatkR-'*  tkewn.  *vt 
Qu-trterig  Ckri^tian  Sptctator  ^  \>^.'  X-Ot^'WW- 
6«.'V-4U-l  I  by  K.  Relit  ii>«);  CftrwCian  Eram.  tot  Jl>r- 
lto37.  XXIl.  «.j-;u>*  (Lj  A.  Y.  Pokbodj). 

2276.  Wctsse,  Cbriftian  Ilemi.  Uel»er  die 
philosophische  Bedeutung  der  christltcb^'O 
Ix'hre  von  den  letEten  Dingen.  {Th^oL  Stud. 
11.  kHt.,  188<1,  pp.  271-34tK)     H. 

Sre  the  rcmariiii  of  Fitcher  io  the  TVtaifer  Xnt- 
•thrift,  1>^H.  Hell  IV.  pp.  i»-9i.     B. 

2277.  'Wetxel,  .    Die   urchri«tlich«»   Td- 

•terblidikeitidehre.  {Theoi.  i^ud.  *.  Ant, 
183«,  pp.  67»-«40,  8©6-9M.)    H. 

227^.  Lan,  August.  Des  AiK^tfbi  Pirali» 
Lehre  von  den  letzten  Diu;^n,  hii!tori:»ch  und 
exegetisch  betrachtet.  tin  Beitmp xiir .*>pei n- 
lativen  I'nsterblichkeitsbdire.  ...  Biaudeu- 
burg,  1837,  *".  pp.  v  .  5H.  L'. 
'•  Hoqelian. "—^r»tjfo*. 

227^  Perrone,  CiiovannJ.  rnrlectionrs  tben- 
lopicH'  qmiw  habeltat  In  CtdleRi**  Buniano  ^•<ie• 
tntis  ,1i«hu  ...  .  Fditri»  Heciinda  ...  enu=ii- 
data  et  ...  locupletata.  0  vol.  Kuuue,  (1^35- 
89,t  IN40-45,  8». 

F.'Utions  vfry  numerous,  that  pu)  llshrd  by  i^c 
Alil-4'  Mlgne  (2  lont.  l*Kii^.  \f42.  I"*  uiitx  thefre/^A 
wiilcb  bad  tlien  spp«).n.-d.  Thr  T^th  «d.  of  a  G-a.- 
pviidtuni  of  the  work  w..«  publ.  in  Pariji  ia  l'*l  — 
Mte  ibe  "  Trort.  de  Di-o  Ctrofore.  Pai/I!l.  C  p  6— 
ft.  '•  l>e  luturd  Hon  iin*  Vita,  "  '•  Ths  turuta  C»i(«:tat 
Remirre^'tione."  abd  -'  De  Juditio  rxtrcnio." 

2279.  Noble,  Samuel.  An  Appeal  in  behalf 
of  the  VirWK  of  the  Eternal  >\t.rhl  and  State, 
and  the  D»>clrines  of  taith  aitti  Life,  held  by 
the  Body  of  Christian.**  who  belU've  that  a 
New  Churelj  is  nignified  tin  the  Hevelatton. 
Chapter  XXI.)  by  the  New  Jeitf^alrni  ...  . 
2d  E<l.  Entirely  re-nnKlel«^  und  much  en- 
larged. (Irtt  etl.,  Ixiud.  1838,  S*,)  Bustun,lS57. 
l::o.  pp.  .138. 

2279*.  Spieker,  CliriKtian  Wilh.  Ueber  Lei- 
don,  'io<l,  liusterblichkeit  und  VViederheheu. 
CbristlahcH  Troatbuch  fUr  Leidende  und 
Traurige.     Berlin.  1838*  t^*.  pp.  viii.,  466. 

2271>''.  "Weiiel,    .     Dor    Lehrgehalt    der 

neute.^tamentlichen  E*'Chat«»b»trie.  (Stirni's 
Slutiiffi  d.  eraiig.  Giisttt'clik.  ItSr/^Difr.,  183^ 
Bd.  X.  Heft  1.) 

22S0.  IVoi&mingeii  (Ueber  die)  der  Seele 
nach  dem  To«le.  Oder:  Blicke  Jen»>eits  den 
OrabeM  ...  mit  Berickaicbtignng  der  neuen 
Auf:M:-hli.8tiie  Uber  die  Zuhtjindc  der  Seelen  in 
der  Ewigkeit.  3  Abtb.  Baael,  183»-4I,  ^. 
2  th.  8  ffr. 

2281.  Ackermann^Conatantin.  Beltragznr 
theolo{i;i(H:tion  Wurdigung  und  Abwttgune  der 
Begrifle  irvcufto,  vov«  un<l  Geist.  (JAe^f. 
istttd.  u.  KHt.,  1839,  pp.  S7;^-M4.)    H. 

2282.  Hambletony  John.  Three  Sertmrnf 
on  Death,  Judgment,  aikl  Eternity.  London? 
1839,  P>.  a«.  6d. 

.  Vftv^xkMcA.  %x  VVUiArt^la,   by  the  rmhytenaa 
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22S:3.  R^ilexlonii  po^tlqncji,  civique^  ct  piuri- 
n<}ueit  Miir  Dipu,  onr  I'ame  et  Kur  I'vtornitd 
...     .     Lyon.  1S3»,  8«.  (U  Bh.) 

22H4.  Tracy,  .ToMjph.  The  Throe  I<rfwtThinK«: 
the  Iv«*<4urrtH"tion  of  the  Iknly,  the  Day  of 
Jtid^meitt,  anil  Final  Retribution.  ...  Boo- 
ti.n,  1H39,  IS*,  pp.  104.    //. 

2285.  CUrliftellJke  ovenlenkingen  onitrent 
den  j|«>o«l,  den  staitt  der  afgescheidrnheid  en 
de  eeuwigheid  ...  .  Leiden,  1840,  b".  Jl. 
l.()0. 

22S0.  K«chatolog^l«,  oder  dio  Lohro  von 
den  letzen  Dinjzen.  Mit  besonderer  HUckHicht 
Auf  dio  )pin{;bure  Irrlehrc  voni  Haile.s  nnd  der 
^'ioilerhringung  aller    Dinge.    Baitel,   1S40, 

8«>.  (10  nh.) 

22KT.  Kcrny  Friedr.  Ileinr.  Die  chrlstlicho 
l'>cltiitoloKie  and  PrJUlextinntionsIchru  eriir- 
tert  ...     .    Tubingen,  |K40,  S®.  pp.  150. 

The  orilcle  on  F.^cltntolojir  wa*  flrst  puMiibcd  in 
the  Ttthinger  ItiUckrift.  Ib40,  Ueft  A,  pp.  3-1 1'i.     B. 

228«.  Maier,  Adalliert.  Exo;cetir><h-«l<»inna- 
tiKclie  Kntwicklung  dor  ncntextiinientlirhen 
BeprifTe  von  TMri,  'AvdirTao-ic  und  Kpto-it.  ... 
Beffon<ler>*  abKe<iruckt  au«  dem  /.weiton  Bande 
dor  Zeitschrift  fUr  Tbeologie.  Freiburg,  1»40, 
8».  pp.  »2.     D. 

22S'.».  Scholandy  J.  M.  Das  ewige  Lohon, 
(xler  Un.Hterhlichkeit,  Hiniuel  und  liolle. 
RUckerinuerung  und  WiediT^ehen  ji'iiKOits. 
...     1  Bandchen.    Berlin,  1810,  8«.  (1<)|  kIi.) 

22D).  Ijang^e,  Johann  Peter.  Beitrage  zu  der 
Lebre  v«>n  den  letzten  Dingen.  Metirs,  IMl, 
V2?.  pp.  vi.,  279.  (Vol.  II.  of  bin  Vermischte 
Schri/trn.)     D. 

N'oiiccd  bj  A.  Fl»cher,  In  Zeller'a  TketA.  Jahrb.. 
1*43.  11.607-615.     D. 

2201.  Emmontt,  Nathanael,  1745-1840.  ... 
Works  ...  .  hdited  bv  Jacob  Ide,  D.D.  6 
vol.  BtHton,  |H4*2,  80.     D. 

()D  ibc  iutur«  fttair.  we  S«rm.  Ixxxi.-lxxw.,  Vnl. 
V.  pp.  &.''>I-4t27,  includiDg  two  Nermous  usaintt  Uol- 
rrr.nttUm. 

22!>1*.  Nork,  Friedrich  or  Felix,  originally 
Selig  Korn.  Bildi«cho  Myth()Io;;ie  dett  alten 
und  neuen  Testaments*.  ...  2  Bde.  Stutt- 
gart. lS4-2-4a,  S».     F. 

On  the  "  Hibli<ehe  Vorxtrlluni^cn  T<>n  dem  Zostand 
der  8o<-U'  uKch  deni  plijsbclien  Tode,"  m.'q  11.  31i- 
S3:.    .S<<-  .No.  LTOi,  note. 

22W.  Court  enay,  Keginald,  D.D.  The  Fu- 
ture Stat  e^i  their  Evidences  and  Nature  con- 
sidered on  Principle!*  Physical  Moral  and 
Scriptural  with  the  DeHign  of  showing  the 
Value  of  the  CJoflpel  Revelation  ...  London, 
l»43,  «•.  pp.  viii.,  4.3H.  — 2«I  <d  ,  ihiJ.  IKu,  f: 
The  author  maintiin*  th<*  «lt^p  of  the  raul,  and 
mrgocB  agmiDNt  Its  uaturai  iinmortalitj. 

229:3.  Petrelll,  C.  M.  J.  Tankar  oni  Mennii»- 
kodjMbnM  TilUtAnd  efter  Do<h'n.  Bidrag  till 
E^chatologien.  Uppl.  '2.  Stockholm,  1843, 
8».  -24  $k: 

22IK>.  Robinson,  Edward.  Tlie  Cominir  of 
Christ  US  announced  in  Matt.  xxiv.  ilMil. 
(Bihlioth.  Siirra,  1K48,  l>p.  5;il-557.)     H. 

2294.  Domcr,  Isaac  August.  De  Oratione 
Chri!«ti  ef«chatoK»gica  Matth.  xxiv,  l—3»'.  f^Luc. 
xxi,  5-3C.  Marc,  xiii,  1-32.;  astservata.  . . . 
Stuttg.  IH44,  ft®.  (0  nh.) 

2295.  Ijichtcnstein, .    Dan>teIIung  der 

biblij^hen      I'nHterhlichkeit.-'h'hre.        (  Throl, 
Qttartalsdirift,  1844,  X XVI.  ,0;.7-.'>74.)     I). 

2296.  Scliemt«r  Hei»«ling,  II.  J.  Ilerin- 
nering  aan  d«xKl,  graf  en  cenwigheid.  Am- 
sterdam, 1844,  8».  Jl.  0.80. 

2297.  Smith,  John,  M.A.  8ncre<l  Biography: 
illu.<4trativc  of  .Man's  Throefohl  .«tate.  tin- 
Present,  Intermediate,  and  Future.  Glas- 
gow, 1844,  »••  61.  — New  ed.,  1847. 


229fi.  Georgll,  W.  Uebcr  die  eschatologischen 
Vorntellun^enderneute!<tanientlichen.Sc!irift- 
steller.  (Zelier's  Throl.  Jahrb.,  1845,  IV.  1- 
25.)     D. 

229K«.  Thomas,  John,  M.D.  "Tlio  Things 
of  the  i»pirit  of  God:"'  an  E^say  illu.Htrativo 
of  the  Unscripturat  Character,  and  Heathen 
Origin,  of  the  Popular  Traditions  of  the  Age, 
concerning  Immortality,  Heaven,  and  Hell 
...     .     Uichmond.  Va.  1845,  8o.  pp.  4;3.     (i. 

2290.  Casmrall,  Kdwanl.  Sermons  on  the 
(Seen  and  tuaeen.     Londtm,  1846,8**-  1*.U.  Kut. 

2300.  Kllng,  Christian  Friedr.  Dio  I/ohre  von 
den  letzten  Dingen.  {Monatschrift  fur  d. 
ei'cing.  Kirclm  der    Hheinprov.  u.    Wfitphal., 

1846.  8.  u.  9.  Heft,  S.  94-12»i.) 

Klinji  i*  a'.»o  the  author  of  lUr  cw'hatolocicnl  arti- 
cle-*  in  HerzoK  s  Real- Eneyklop-idit  fi-r  prvt.  Theol. 
u.  Kircke.  kT  which  l-t  \ol».  Uu\t  jiirf*dy  bcvu  pub- 
li«bt>d,  Hamburg  uud  Gotha,  lKj4-M),  tf>.    D. 

2301.  Cochrane,  James.  The  World  to 
Come.     Edinliurgli,  1847,  8»?  bs. 

2302.  Mont§;omery,  Robert.  Tlio  Church 
of  tlie  Invisible;  «»r,  The  World  of  Spirits;  a 
Manual  for  Christian  Mourners.  4th  Kd., 
revised  and  enlarged.  Loudon,  (1847,)  1862, 
32o.  3x.  id. 

'2203.  Sclinmann,  Adolph.  Dio  T'nstorblich- 
k«'it"<|»dire  dei  Alten  uiiil  Neuen  Testaments. 
BiblisrIidugniati'H-hentwickelt  . ..     .    Berlin, 

1847,  K  pp.  vii.,  JOi. 

S-f  /.*!>.».  Rfprrt..  1>'48,  XXI.  471-478.    B. 

2304.  IVetzer,  lleinr.  Joseph,  a «</  IVeltc, 

Bened.  Kirclien-Lexikon  <sler  Kncyklopii  t!u 
der  katholi^chen  Thev)h>gie  und  ihrcr  llilfs- 
wissenschafleu.  ...  I«*-XI"  Band.  ...  | 
XII"  llantl.  ErgMnzungon.  ...  ||  (lenoral- 
regi.-'terbaud.  1^1  Bde.  Freiburg  im  Brei-i- 
gau,  1847-60,  8«.    H. 

S«c  parllrularljr  the  articles  Setlt  (X.  1-12),  See- 

h'Ktcklaf,    Setlenwanderung,  Malcrialinmui,  l>r  Fr. 

M..rtor:  Oritt,  bv   (}.   C.    Mt-vcr;    Tod.   bj    Ivl-d; 

Feg/euer  (III.  9-.">-Mn.    Himmrl,    H<Jle.   bv  Houlf. 

t;am«;  JJ^Men/ahrt  Ckrititi  (V    a>H_3tii  ,  Limbuf.  t-jr 

Fuch«:    .Kufrrstr.hu ng  tier  Tinlten.  simi  Gcricht  ..iV. 

4<5-4.'i7).  1»>  F.  A.  .Saudcuuialer.    There  is  a  French 

irausIatioQ  of  thU  Kuujclopxdia. 

23i'5.  Zellcr^  Kduard.  Die  Lehrc  des  Neuen 
Textameuts  vom  /ustand  nach  dem  Ttsle. 
(Z.'ller's  Thtol.  Jahrb.,  1847,  VI.  390-400.)   D. 

2300i.  Ham,  J.  Panton.  Life  and  Death;  or. 
The  '1  hcology  of  the  Bible  in  relation  to 
Human  Immortality.  Bristol,  184tt,  IS^.  pp. 
KJ8. 

Reprinted  in  the  BibU  Examiner  (or  Aug.  and 
S-j.i.  1S5.';  Ml.  Il.l-lM. 

2307.  Ilarrln,  Jen.me.  Tlie  Future  Life:  or, 
Imnioi  t.ilit\,  as  revealed  in  the  Bible.  Port- 
land. IH-Ii),  I-'-,  pp.  28N. 

The  writer  it  :i  L'uivcrkAlUl,  and  denies  the  resur- 
rection it  the  bodj. 

2305.  Wie  das  Jenseits,  tsler  das  Reich  tiottes 
in  dor  andern  Welt.  Fur  gebildeto  Katholi- 
ken,  nsmentlicli  fUrStndirendeder  Theologle. 
Salzburg,  1S49,  8°.  pp.  170. 

'2309.  Bathgate,  William.  vT-ternitas:  or 
(jilimps«8  of  the  Future  Destinies  of  .Man. 
London?  18o0?  K 

2310.  Croshy,  Alpheus.  Tlio  Second  Advent: 
or,  What  do  the  Scriptures  teach  re««pe<tjng 
the  Secontl  C»»ming  t>f  Christ,  the  Eml  of  the 
Wtuld.  the  Ueturrection  of  the  I)e;ul,  and  the 
General  Judgmeut?  ...  Boston,  1850,  12*. 
pp.173.     H. 

2311.  Ilebart,  Joh.  All*.  Ludw.  Die  zweite 
hichtbare  Zukunft  Christi.  Eine  Darstellung 
der  gesammten  bibliscben  Eschatologie  in 
iliren  Hauptniomcnten,  im  Oegensjiz  zu  vor* 
baiidetten  AvitTawuutj^QU  ...  .  '^ViA\%«Vk.«V$ftA^ 
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nitig  op  aarde,  naar  den  Bijbel.  Amsterdam, 
1S2S,  so.  Jl.  2.90. 

2257.  (Whately,  KIchard,  Ahp.].  A  View 
of  tlu-  ScrifitJire  llevelutionH  concerning  a 
Futnre  Stuto  ...  .  8th  Ed.,  revisjed.  Lon- 
don, (l«t  od.  182»f  —  3d  ed.,  1832,)  1859,  S-.pp. 
434. 

An  American  reprint,  Sd  ed.,  Pbilad.  1867,  W.  pp. 
30H.     U. 

2258.  'Wilson,  James  P.  The  Hope  of  Im- 
mortulitv  ...  established  by  the  Gospel.  ... 
Philadelphia,  1829, 18«.  pp.  151.     O. 

2269.  Follen,  Charles  (Theodore  Christian). 
On  the  Future  State  of  Man.  {(^riidian 
Exam,  for  Jan.,  March,  and  July,  1H30;  VII. 
390-404,  and  V 1 11 .  115-132,  2tt5-2J2. )     H. 

AUo  Id  h\s  Worlu,  Boaton,  IMI.  Uf*,  V.3-0e.    H. 

2260.  Kllnckhardt,  Christian  Gottfried. 
Kuper  Parabola  ie»u  Chrlstide  Ilomine  Divite 
et  l>azaro  ...  Coinnjentatio  exeKetico-i)rac- 
tica  ...    .     Lip-siue,  1831,  4«.  pp.  40   {-.     D. 

2261.  Gleseler,  Th.  Project  einer  theolo- 
Ki'ichfn  Authropologie.  (Theol.  Htud.u.  A'rrt., 
m%  80,  pp.  417-428.)     U. 

i2l&2.  Hofacker,  Ludw.  T>tin  ^osse  Jenseits, 
nun  erwhaulich  };ewi:<rt.  Eine  f  eudige  Bot- 
schaft.     Tubingen,  1832, 12».  (2^  sh.) 

2263.  BretscHneldcr,  Karl  Gottlieb.  Die 
Grundlagf*  de»  evaii^t'lisclien  Pieti.snuH  oder 
die  lA'hren  von  Adams  Fall,  der  i.rbsUnde 
nnd  d*Mii  Opfcr  Christi.  Nach  Griinden  der 
heiligen  Sclirift  gepi  lift,  mit  den  Ansichten 
der  christlichen  Kirche  der  er^ten  drei  Jahr- 
hunderte  verglichen  und  nach  ittrem  Gi»- 
brauche  fur  die  chri»tlichc  Theologle  benr- 
theilt  ...  .  Leipzig,  183^1,  8«.  pp.  xii.,  426. 
J'\ 

A  large  part  of  thin  work,  parlicularlr  pp-  1^8-376, 
in  occupied  with  a  hittory  of  oplolonii  r<.>.«ipeciiug  tbe 
Htatc  or  ilu!  M>ul  ariur  deulh. 

2264.  Prcre, ,  the  Abh{.    L'homme  connu 

par  la  revelation,  et  consid^re  dans  na  nature, 
dnn.s  !<(•«  rajiportf*,  daii.^  «(•«  de««tine«;s.  ...  2» 
6d.  2  vol.  Paris,  (1833,)  1837,  8».  K/r. 

2205.  Riclitrr,  Kriedr.  Die  Lehre  von  den 
let/,ten  Diugen.  Kino  wiM.seiwchaftliclu*  Kri- 
tik,  auii  deiu  Standpunet  der  Iteligion  untor- 
nomnien  ...  .  1"  Dand,  welcher  <lie  Kritik 
der  Lehre  vom  Todf.  V(»n  d«?r  t'n.Mtcrblichkeit 
und  von  den  .Mittcl/uotjiuden  entliiilt.  |;  ll** 
Band.  ...  Die  Lehie  vi»mj.ing-<ten  THge.  Bd. 
I.,  Urei<luu,  1833;  lid.  II.,  Berlin,  1844,  8«.  pp. 
XV.,  245;  XX.,  2G0.     /'. 

2266.  State  of  the  8onl  after  Death.  (Monthly 
J<ev.  for  April,  1833,  pp.  525-53S.;     H. 

2267.  [Taylor,  Isaiic].  S^iturday  Kvening. 
By  the  Autluu*  of  Natural  History  of  Enthu- 
8iai<ni.  ...  llingham  [Ma<M.J,  1833,  12o.  pp. 
viii.,  3S0.     //. 

Page*  29C-3.')0  relate  to  tbe  future  life. 

2268.  lidscli,  Joh.  Chri.'*t(.ph  Ernst.  Oster- 
gabe,  <Kk'r  Jahrburh  hiiuHlieher  Antlarht  und 
frommer  Betrnchtung  iiber  Tod,  I'nsterblich- 
kelt,  ewiges  L<*ben  und  Wioderfcheu,  in  Ver- 
bindungmit  mehreren  Gelehrteu  und  Kanzel- 
rednern  herau.«gegeben  von  J.  Ch.  EruHt 
Lii-Hrh.  lo-lVw  Jahrgang.  XUmberg,  1834- 
87,  ^\ 

See  Freude,  Wtgxcciitr.  I.  409-413. 
22C9.  Mortimer,  Thomai*.  Sermons  on  Death 
und  Eternity.     Volume  I.     London,  1834,  8*. 
BL. 

2270.  Baader,  Franz  (Xavler)  von.  Uel»er 
den  chri^itlichen  Begriff  der  Insterblich- 
keit,  im  (i«'gensatze  der  filtt-rn  und  neuern 
nlcht  chri.stllchen  Uni<terbHchkeit«>lehren.  ... 
Wur/burg,  1835,12".  (Ut^h.) 

Al«c.  vitli  the  nntoii  of  IlDlTniann,  In  hi^  Sf^mmi- 
Ucht  Wrrkt.  IV.  257-2«4.  (//.)  See,  nioiiuv»r,  in 
the  Gallic  volume  of  his  M'oilii,  the  «->aajr  "X^vXtte 
SclUiche*  uttd  ««lftcs  L«tiea,"  pp.  Sai-JlH. 
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2271.  Sabattcry  Martial  Camllle.  ren^ei-T 
bien  des  gens  du  monde,  ou  Consid^rHti«4ts 
sur  1e8  fin.<4  derniereit  de  rhorame,  la  m«>rt,  l« 
jugenient  et  I'etemit^.     Paris,  18S5,  32». 

2272.  Zanj^,  Charle«.  Esaai  our  le  (Utgme  •!« 
rimmortaiite  d'aprto  le  Nouvfau  TtMUunect. 
These...     .     Strasbourg,  I8»5,  4».  (Si  sh.) 

2273.  rFeldhofi;  Augn.«t].  In^re  UndterU- 
lichKHit,  und  der  Meg  zti  dert^lln^n.  Vo« 
einem  evangelitjchen  Geidtlicben.  Kemi'ten, 
I8««,  l-2«.  i  th. 

2274.  [Taylor,  Isaac].  Pliyfifcal  Thet>ry  of 
Another  Life.  ...  London,  1K30,  *;•.  — New 
York,  1S36,  12».  pp.  278.  Z>.  — ^e»-  eJ^  Loo- 
don,  (1847,)  1858,  »m.  8«. 

2275.  The  »amt,    New  York,  W.  Gotcam, 

186*2,  12«».  pp.  267. 

To  thin  very  neat  ed.  Is  appended  Mr.  Go«aa«« 
Catalogue  of  books  on  the  lniDiortalU>  of  ih^t  8>.-i'.. 
See  No.  561.  For  re^U-«i  of  Tavkn-a  ibewrj.  m« 
(^irterlg  Ckrhtian  Sff€ctator  for' l>ec.«  l»*ab,'viil. 
6i.V«<;;i  (br  K.  Rnlaitta);  CkrittiaH  Jixam.  for  U»y. 
IbSI,  XX 11.  'i4:y-ioi  (by  A.  P.  Peabodj). 

2276.  WctMC,  Christian  Ilerni.  L>l^^^  die 
philoflophische  Bedeutnng  der  chri>tlir*hen 
Lehre  von  den  letztcn  Diugen.  (Throl.  Mn^. 
M.  krit.,  188tt,  pp.  271-340.)     H. 

See  the  reniarKJi  of  Fiachcr  in  the  JS/hmgtr  Znl- 
Mr.hrift,  l^»».  HeU  IV.  pp.  4*-«l.     M. 

2277.  Welxel,  .    Die  urchri»tllche    To- 

■terbli(hkeit8lehre.  (Thrnl,  Stud,  u.  Knt.^ 
1836,  pp.  579-640,  895-981.)     H. 

2278.  Lan,  August.  Des  Apoetcln  Panliw 
Lehre  von  den  letzten  Dingeu,  liij<t(4*i«h  und 
exegetisch  iK-trachtet.  tin  Beitrag  nir  >p«-«  a- 
lativen  rnsteiblichkeitslehre.  ...  Bnuitleu- 
burg,  1887,  i".  pp.  V  .  5x.     I'. 

"  HfRvWan."—  BrrtMch. 

2278a  Perrone,  Gttkvanni.  l*r»lection«^  tt-eo- 
logicn-qmo*  luibebat  in  rolU^«>  Jiomani*  S<ie> 
tatis  JeMi  ...  .  Fditni  i«ccnnda  ...  entrn- 
data  et  ...  locupletata.  9  vul.  l:oni»,  ^1^3^ 
8W.)  '.^10-46,8^ 

F.tlliionn  verv  nunieroun.  that  pullisbed  1>t  tVe 
Al*l>c  MIgnc  (i'lom.  P»ii«.  IM.'.  I"'  ulna  ifc«  rv-f >/r* 
which  had  Uien  »p|M'ar<.il.  Tie  ZTth  «.<!.  of  a  €•-«■• 
peiidiuni  of  the  aork  «:><•  publ.  in  Pari*  in  l'«l.— 
»i^.  ibo- Tract,  df  Dio  Creafore.  Par/l!!.  C..\-  •— 
n.  "  De  (uturA  llun  tnin  Viiji.  '  *■  IV  furuta  C^ipo.  »■ 
Reaiirreriiooe."  abd  *'  De  Judkio  extreii'O.  ' 

2279.  Noble,  Samuel.  An  .appeal  in  behalf 
of  tlu«  Vii-WK  of  the  Eternal  A^tihl  and  S^Tate, 
and  the  Doctrines  of  1-aith  a«Ki  Life,  held  by 
the  Btxly  of  ChrixtianK  vrhi>  Ij4di«>ve  tii»T  a 
New  Church  is  nignifled  {iu  the  Kevelation, 
Chapter  XXI.)  by  the  New  Jei u.^almi  ...  . 
2d  lid.  Entirely  te-mtideled  hd<1  niiurh  ei»« 
larged.  (Ist  ed..  Loud.  1838,  K)  Button,  IS.".:, 
!::•.  pp.  £38. 

2279».  Spieker,  Oiriatian  Wilh.  Ueber  Lei- 
den, 'jo<l,  I'uHterblichkeit  und  Vl'ieden»ehen. 
ChriHtllcheM  Trotttbiich  fUr  Leidende  und 
TraurlRe.     Berliu,  1838,  K  pp.  viii.,  466. 

227 9«».  Iirelxel,    .     Der    Lehrgvhalt    der 

nentrs«tamentlichen  EmrhatoKigie.  (!>tiiiu'fi 
Stmlie.H  d,  eraug.  GeiaUichk.  Hnrtrmb^y  18S8, 
Bd.  X.  Ileft  1.) 

2280.  IVoiinnngen  (Uelivr  die)  tier  Seele 
nach  dem  T<»«le.  Otier:  Blicke  jciu>cit$  dea 
GrabeH  ...  mit  Beri'ck«ichtifniDg  derinMieo 
Aufschli.Siie  Ul>er  die  Zu«tiiude  der  Seelen  ia 
der  Kwigkeit.  3  Abtb.  Basel,  1838-41,  ^. 
2  th.  8  ffr. 

2281.  Ackermaiin,Gon8tantln.  Beitinf  xnr 
theologiH'heu  Wurdignng  und  Abwl^|;;fantf  der 
Begrifl'e  irrtviia^  vov%  und  Geiat.  (Th^, 
Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1839,  pp.  87S-M4.)    H. 

2282.  Hanableton,  JoHd.  Three  Sennoat 
on  Death,  Judgment,  and  Eternity.  LoodoB? 
18SII,  12o.  3(.  6<2. 

Reprinted   st   PhOadelphta,   by  llM 
Beard  ttt  PuttUoalkia,  a.  i».  18».  pp.  117. 
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^SS&».  GtobertI,  Vinrcnzo.  Delia  protolopa 
...  .2  vol.  Torino,  also  I'ariH,  [1M7-W,]  lO». 
H. 

On  the  future  life  tee  II.  474-509,  ■'  PaliDgcsCMla." 

2336.  Kar«ten,  II.  Die  lotzten  Dinge  Zohn  \ 
\oJ ie-jiuiifreu  an  die  Gobihlrton  in  dcr  <ie-  [ 
iiifindc'  ...  .  3«  Aufl.  Hamburg,  (lH57t&S,)  ! 
1861, 12*.  pp.  xii.,  304. 

Sec  LelpM.  Repcrt.  for  IfiW,  I.  C»-'\.  aod  TheoL 
Stud.  M.  A'rrt.,  J«59,  p[>.  743-764. —  A  Dutch  trarula- 
tivn,  Am>t.  ISdO.  >)<'. 

23.'VX  Meyer,  E.  J.    Kritiwher  Kommentar 

zu  (]«*r  escimtologisrhen  Rode  Matth.  24.  l!6. 

1«  Theil.    Die  hinleituug.    Frankfurt  a/0., 

1W7,  ti".  pp.  xi.,  isi 
2336^.  Solterrer,  J.  Das  owi^o  Leben.   Zohn 

I'redigten  ...     .    St.  (jallen,  1857, 8«.  pp.  xiv., 

2337.  Sear«,  Edmund  Hamilton.  Athanaitia: 
or,  loreglraniM  of  Immortality.  ...  Ikwton, 
Amrrtcfii  rnitnrian  Asiociatian^  1857,  129. 
pp.  .\ii.,  :U ).  — 4th  ed.,  ibid.  1868,  12».     H. 

233S.  Altliaiis,  Aug.  Die  let/.tcn  Dinge.  ... 
Veidiii,  1H5S,  >".  pp.  iv.,  ViS. 

is«  Leijtz.  lipcrt..  1.-5S.  I.XIl.  I»4-196. 

233'.*.  Blanvhard,  .io««liua  Pollard.  The  Fu- 
ture Life:  an  Examiuntiou  of  its  Conditions 
from  thu  New  Tetitameut.  ...  Boittou,  1858, 
K».  pp.  :V2.     //. 

Fa^or.*  the  doetrioe  that  the  wicked  are  to  be 
annihilalvd. 

2340.  Danmecker,  Anton  von.  Neun  Fas- 
teii-B«'tracUtungon  iiber  die  letztcn  Dingo 
dor*  Menticlieu.  Tubingen,  1858,  $<>.  if.  3,  pp. 
113. 

2341.  Grant,  Mile.i.  What  is  Man?  or  a 
Biblo  View  of  lii^i  Creation.  The  Muaning  of 
SiMil.  .<pirit,  Death  and  Hell.  Boston,  1858, 
\K>.  pp.  32. 


Maintains  that  all  other  worlds  are  to  b«  peopled 
from  thin  earth.  The  author  (avori  the  dootria«  of 
the  destruction  of  the  wicked. 


23(2.  [Hildrcth,  Betsey  P.l.  Analysis  of 
h\M\:  or,  The  Spirit  and  Soul  of  Man  distin- 
gui«ili«.Ml;  iH'ing  a  Scriptural  View  of  each  in 
thi.H  Life,  iind  after  Death.  ...  Lowell,  1858, 
!♦>.  pp.  78.     //. 

234:i.  Hoppln,  James  .M.  The  Future  SUte. 
( Bibliolheca  iiacra  for  April,  1858 ;  XV.  381- 
4J1.)     //. 

2341.  Ijesttln^,  Th.  Die  Hoflfnung  de.<4  Chris- 
ten genidl<<!4  der  biblisichcn  HofTnungMlehre 
...    .     Stuttgart,  1858,  80  pp.  vl.,  128. 

231.').  Rndloir,  Moj.  0<n.  Karl  auNtuv/'ron. 
Die  Lclirtj  vom  Mennclten  nach  (ieisf,  Scelo 
und  Ix'ib,  s<i\vohl  wjthrund  des  KrdenlebeuM, 
all*  narh  seinem  Abncheiden  auM  domselbeit. 
Begriindct  auf  der  giittlichun  OfTenbarung 
...     .     Leipzig.  1H58.  ?«>.  pp.  xxi.,  42tJ. 

Reviewed  bv  Bchovberlciu  in  the  Theol.  Stud.  v. 
Krit.  for  \^J0\  pp.  145-165.  Sc«  also  Leipx.  Repert., 
loJ9.  HI.  187-189. 

23W.  fStorr»,  Ueorgel.  The  Watch  Tower: 
or,  Man  in  IhMth;  and  the  Hope  for  a  Future 
Life.  Being  au  Examination  of  the  Teach- 
Ingrt  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  on  Iho  State  of 
)ian  iu  Death,  and  his  Hope  for  Life  liere- 
afler.  ...  By  Homo.  Now-York,  1858,  12». 
pp.  9tJ.     If. 

2317.  "We»t,  Friedr.  Betrachtungen  liber 
einige  erchatologischo  Stellen  der  heiligeu 
Schrift.  ( Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1858,  pp.  248- 
298.)    //. 

2348.  "Wood,  George.  Future  Life;  or  Scenes 
io  another  World.  ...  New  York,  1858, 12o. 
pp.  359. 

2348*.  Hastings,  Horace  Lorenzo.  Tracts  on 

Immortality....     New  Yt-rk,  1869, 1^'.     H. 
Conipriilog  No!i.  nx9-9l.  4393.  44Vt,  with  oxtracttf 
from  Miltun  and  Bp.  Law  on  the  stale  of  the  dead. 

2349.  Itequemboargf  C.  L.  Plan  of  the 
Creation;  or.  Other  Worlds,  and  Who  inhabit 
them.    JBoftuD,  1851),  12*.  pp.  396. 


2360.  Klng^,  W.  W.  The  Doctrine  of  Immor- 
tality;  its  PracticJtl  Influence.  A  Sermon 
...     .    Chicago,  1859,  8«.  pp.  15. 

2351.  Landels,  William.  The  Unseen:  a 
Series  of  Discourses.  2d  Ed.  London,  (....) 
1859, 12".  pp.  276. 

2352.  Larroqae,  Patrice.  Examen  critique 
des  d<x-trines  de  la  religion  chretienno  ...  . 
2«  ed.    2  torn.     Paris,  (1859,)  1860,  8«>.    H. 

The  author  (Tome  I.  pp.  29:)-3t0)  earnestly  opposes 
the  doctrines  of  the  resurrection  of  ihe  body  and  the 
eternity  of  future  puulshmeat. 

2353.  Ijee,  Samuel.  Eschatology;  or,  The 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Coming  of  the 
Lord,  the  Judgment,  and  the  Resurrection. 
. . .    Boston,  1859, 12».  pp.  xil.,  267. 

2353>.  R<»e,  William  M.  Bible  vs.  Materialism : 
In  which  the  Errors  and  Sophisms  of  Modem 
Materialists  are  fully  exposed  ...  .  Cin- 
cinnati, 1859, 120.  j,p.  172. 

2354.  Splcer,  T.  Spirit  Life  and  its  Rela- 
tions.   Albany,  1859,  18o.  pp.  211. 

2355.  T^nougif  ¥.,  tfif  Ahb6.  D^fenite  des  pre- 
mieres v6rites  de  la  foi :  fin  fo«ir  parts]  1<» 
Destin^e  do  Vhomme  ...  .  Marseille,  l8o9, 
8».  pp.  xxxvii.,  534. 

2356.  T€»coltl,E.  I^tndes  sur  les  trois  mondes, 
consid^r^s  dans  leurs  rapports  avec  la  trds- 
sainte  Trinity  ...  .  Lyon,  1859,  8o.  pp. 
xxviii.,  336. 

2357.  Pyfe,  R.  A.  The  Teaching  of  the  New 
Testament  in  regard  to  the  Soul;  and  the 
Nature  of  Christ's  Kingdom.  ...  New  York, 
also  Ttironto,  1859, 18<».  pp.  120. 

2358.  Coonkbe,  .Tohn.  "The  Soul  and  the 
Kingdom"  reviewed:  or.  The  Teachings  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  respecting  the 
Soul  and  the  Nature  of  Christ's  Kingdom, 
briefly  vindicated.  In  Reply  to  Five  Lec- 
tures ...  by  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Fvfe,  D.D.,  of 
Toronto.    Toronto,  IHttO,  So.  pp.  "s2. 

Maintains  the  sleep  of  the  soul,  and  the  destrue- 
tion  of  the  wicked. 

2359.  Beard,  John  R.  Man's  Origin,  Duty 
aufl  Destiny  considered  in  Answer  to  the 
Questions,  What  am  I?  Whence  am  I?  Why 
am  ly  Whither  am  I  going?  What  are  my 
Wants?  Who  will  give  me  Aid?  Loudon, 
18»0,  sm.  8».  pp.  110. 

2360.  Boys,  Thomas.  Ood  and  .Man  considered 
in  relation  to  Eternity  Past,  Time  that  Is, 
Eternity  Future  ...  .  London,  1860,  sm.  8<>. 
pp.  208. 

In  very  blank  verse. 

2361.  C renter,  Herm.  Die  eschatologische 
Rede  Jeau  Christi  .Mattliiii  24.  25.  Versuch 
einer  oxegetiHchcn  Eriirterung  ...  .  Stutt- 
gart, 1860,  «••  pp.  viii.,  266. 

2362.  Mag^nlre,  Robert.  Things  Present  and 
Things  to  Come:  a  Series  of  Twenty-four 
Lectures  ...     .    London,  I860,  sm.  8*.  is.  M. 

2363.  Trail,  William.  Unseen  Realities;  or, 
GHmjiseH  into  the  World  to  Come.  Glasgow, 
1860,  Km.  80.  pp.  304. 

2363».  Li.,  Y.  N.  The  Scripture  Teaching  on 
the  Immortality  of  the  Human  Soul.  By  Y. 
N.  L.  ...    Bt»ston,  1861,  12o.  pp.  36. 

2363t».  Scliultz,  (E.  A.  H.)  Hermann.  Die 
Voraus.'*et/ungen  der  christlichen  Lehre  von 
der  Unsterblichkeit  ...  .  OOttlngen,  1861, 
8«.  i)p.  xii.,  248.     F. 

Denies  the  natural  immortality  of  the  lonl ;  favors 
the  doctrine  of  the  destrnetlon  of  the  incorrlglbljr 
wieked.  -      ^ 

2363».  IsutKardt^efctwi^swtlL^xaX.  \3\k>\j^xv»  *^Ikm,.aM 
1      ton  den  \eliX«u  lAu^wKu  N\>\vioa.^\\\w'«sxv  >\\A. 
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2312.  HnmphrjTt  William  GiUon.  The  Doc- 
trine i)(  !i  mture  State:  in  Nine  Sermonn, 
proaclu'd  before  the  UnivHrslty  of  Canibridj;*'. 
in  the  Year  M.DtXXJ.XLlX.  at  the  Lecture 
foundud  by  the  Kev.  John  llulifo,  M.A.  ... 
London,  1850,  i^'.  pp.  xi.,  286. 

2312*.  Sio^ve,  Calvin  Kllio.  The  Eflchatology 
of  Chriwt,  witli  8|)ecial  reference  to  the  Di«- 
courne  In  Matt.  xxiv.  and  xxv.  {BiblioUi. 
»ura  for  .1  n I y ,  1 850 ;  V H .  45-2-478.)     H. 

2313.  Kvelty  Jul.  Do  Vita,  Morte  et  Resur- 
rectione.  Conimentatio  philosophico-dognia- 
tica  ...    .     Paderbornae,  1831,  b».  pp.  12u. 

231 3«».  Durandy .    Le  progrAs  dans  la  vie 

future.     CJtra.slH)urg,  1851. 

2314.  Fortdauer  iDie)ini  Jenseits.  Beleuch- 
tung  der  clirintlichen  UiiHterblichkeitslfchrc 
...  .  Vom  Verfa»»er  von :  JesuD  der  EHtUler 
u.  8.  w.     I^ip/.ig,  1851,  8».  pp.  48. 

2314».  Mitcliell,  Thomas.  The  Oo«pel  Crown 

of  Life:  a  System  of  Philo«K>phicaI  Theolt>gy. 

. . .    Albany,  1851, 12*.  pp.  xvii.,  viii.,  417. 

Cli.   I.  treatii  of  the  Nature  of  the  Resurrection, 

pp.  l-'20;  Ch.  II.  of  the  Intcrmvdtaie  Stale,  pp.  30- 

b^;  Ch.  IV.  of  the  Scriptural  Argument  on  the  Un- 

couiicioua  State  of  the  Uead.  pp.  70-^1 ;  Ch.  V.   of 

the  Scriptural  Doctriue  of  Inimortallly,  pp.  M2-122: 

Ch.    VII.   of    the  Nntun;  and   Duration  of    I- uture 

runUbnicQt,  pp.  l&7-'i«0.    The  author  is  a  Destruc- 

tiooist. 

2315.  'Wood,  Walter.  The  Last  ThingH:  an 
Examinntion  of  the  D»xrtrine  of  Scripture 
concerning  the  KtfHurrection,  the  Second 
Coming  of  Chririt,  and  the  Millennium:  with 
Hpeciul  reference  to  the  second  Edition  of  the 
Rev.  David  Brown's  Work  on  the  Second  Ad- 
vent. . . .    London,  1851,  8<»  pp.  xxvi.,  412. 

2310.  [Alger,  William  Rounsevillc].  The  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews:  its  Doctrine  of  the  La.st 
Things.  {Christian  Exam,  for  Sept.  1852; 
LIII.  157-178.)— Paul's  Dtx-trine  of  the  Laat 
Things.  {Ibid.  March,  185S;  LIV.  202-247.) 
—  Peter's  Doctrine  of  the  Last  Things.  {Ibid. 
Sept.  1853;  LV.  217-231.)  — The  AiKX-alyptic 
Doctrine  of  the  Last  Things.  {Ibid.  July, 
1854;  LV  1 1.  1-28.)    H. 

2310.  Jentlnlc,  M.  A.  Maran-Atha.  De 
Christelyku  leer  der  laatste  diugen.  Amst. 
1852,  8». 

2317.  McCulloli,  J.  H.  Analytical  Inves- 
tigations concerning  the  Credibility  of  the 
Scripture.ii,  and  of  the  Religious  System  in- 
culcated   in    them  ...    .    2    vol.  Baltimore, 

1852,  8». 

Vol.  II.  pp.  466-489,  treats  of  "  the  human  aonl, 
and  the  variooi  questioni  implicnted  In  its  e.Ti«tence, 
immortality,  kc."  The  author  maintains  tlie  sleep 
of  the  soul,'  and  the  destruction  of  the  wicked. 

231S.  MIchelet,  Carl  Ludw.  Die  Zukunft 
der  .Men^chheit  und  die  Unsterblichkeit  der 
Seele  o<Ier  die  Lehre  von  den  letzten  Dingen. 
Berlin,  1852,  So.  pp.  viii.,  228. 

AIM)  with  the  title:  — "Die  Eplnbanle  der  cnigen 
Persoulicbkeit  dea  Geistcs.  ...  3*'  Oespracb."  The 
hrst  and  second  Dialogues  were  published  in  1844 
aud  1S47. 

2319.  Stuart,  Moses.  Observations  on  Mat- 
thew 21:  *.^-31  and  the  Parallel  Passagt^s  in 
Mark  and  Luke,  with  Remarks  on  the  Double 
Sense  of  Scripture.  {Biblioth.  Sacra  for  April 
and  July,  1852 ;  IX.  329-355,  449-408.)    11. 

2319».  [Ballou,  Uosea,  2id].  Condition  of 
Men  after  Death,  {l/niversalist  Qttar.  for 
Jan.  1853;  X.  20-51.)    H. 

2320.  Brjrant,  Alfred.  The  Attractions  of 
the  World  to  Come.  . . .  New  York,  1853, 12". 
pp.  308. 

The  title  hardly  deacrlbet  the  work,  wblcb  tmu 
of  Immortalitj,  the  Intermediate  State,  the  Resur- 
rection, the  Dav  of  Judgment,  Future  Happiness, 
and  Future  PnnUhroent. 

2320*.  Chandler,  S.  C.    The  Theology  of  the 
7S0 


Bible  ...;  with  a  Key  to  th«  RereUtions.  ... 
New  York,  18;i.1,  12«.  pp.  4»»8. 

Maintains  th>*  inturol   mortality  of  the  cool,  and 
the  destnu-tioi  of  the  wicked. 

232Uh.  Hllb«r,  Jos.  Ant.  Die  vier  letzten 
Dinge  des  Men.«K:hen.  ...  Aagvbnrg,  1853,  !>*. 
pp.  xii.,  2M. 

2321.  Is  the  Soul  Immortal?  [Review  of  Dob> 
nev  and  Storrs.]  (JVVw  Enfflandcr  fur  Aug. 
1853;  XI.  362-3i4.)    H. 

2322.  Delaage,  Henri.  L'^temit^  d^viil^. 
ou  Vie  future  des  iuies  aprte  la  mort.  Parish 
1851,  8*.  (16  sh.)  b/r. 

232:1.  HoAnanUy  W.  Die  iKKten  Dinge  d«ii 
MeiiKchen.  Eine  Reihe  von  Predigten  nod 
Betrachtungen  ...  .  Berlin,  IKM,  S*.  pp. 
192. 

See  Ltipz.  Repot..  18S5,  L.  SM.  SSS. 

2324.  Sclkoebel,  Charles.  L'^ernit^  et  U 
consomniation  des  temps.  Paris,  I864»  8*. 
(23  sh.)  6/r. 

232.5.  Marbaoh,  Oswald.  Ueber  Unsterblicb- 
keit.  Line  Sylvester-ReUc  am  31.  D«c.  1n5S 
gehalten.    Leipzig,  1854,  8*.  pp.  2^ 

2326.  B.,  T.  D.  Christian  Pronpects  of  the 
World  to  Come.  {Christian  OLserver  for  Jaa. 
and  March,  1855;  also  in  LitteU's  Ltrtny  Jgt, 
Nos.  564,  568,  2d  Ser.,  VIIL  654-<]^7,  and  IX. 

1(>4-I08.j    BA. 

2327.  Cochrane,  James.  Discoaraes  on  the 
La.<«t  Things:  Death,  the  hetfurrertiun.  the 
Spirit-World,  Judgment,  Eternity.  Londno, 
1855,  80.  pp.  »47. 

2328.  George,  Nathan  D.  Matertalism  Anti- 
scriptural  :  or.  The  Doctrines  ot  Ueori^e  Stirrs 
refuted.  [New  York,  185— ,j  ia».  pp.  48. 
( Tracts  t*f  the  Tract  Soe.  of  the  Mttk.  Epitc, 
ChurrJi,  Xo.  450.) 

2321>.  Hastings,  Horace  Lorenxo.  Forty 
Questions  ou  Immortality.  [New  York.  185 — »] 
180.  pp.  4.    H. 

2330. The  Old  Paths;  or.  The  Primitive 

Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,  embracing  Ccvpioos 
Extracts  from  the  Writings  of  Primitive 
Christians,  with  Arguments  aud  Remarks. 
New  York,  [cop.  1855,]  18».  pp.  88.    J?. 

2331. Scripture  Searcher,  No.  1.  The  Des- 
tiny of  the  Wicked.  |  No.  2.  The  State  i^ 
the  Dead.  |  No.  3.  The  Coming  of  Jmvs 
Christ.  I  No.  4.  The  Judgment,  j  No.  5. 
Plain  Truths.  |  No.  6.  The  Kesurrectktu  of 
the  Dead.    [New  York,  185—,]  12».  pp.  6.    //. 

2332.  Martin,  Thomas  Henri.  La  vie  fntarc. 
—  Histoire  et  apologie  de  la  doctrine  chrrti- 
cnnc  snr  Tautre  vie.  Paris,  1855,  12>.  pp.  iv.. 
334.    D. 

Defcnda  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punlahaent  •gatasK 
Bf  juaod.    See  No.  49(1. 

2333.  Christmas,  Henrv.  Echoee  of  th^ 
Universe:  from  the  World  of  Matter  and  the 
World  of  Spirit.  .. .  4th  (English)  Ed.  Lon- 
don, (. . .)  1850,  12».  pp.  xviU^  353  -  .     BA. 

On  the  immortality  ot  the  s*al  aa4  Use  tmimrt  Itk 
sec  pp.  Si7-S53. 

2334.  Breaker,  J.  M.  C.  The  Fntnre  State. 
[Review  of  Whatcly.]  {CJtrUtian  Jier.  for 
Jan.  1857;  XXII.  l-^l.) 

2335.  Brl«t,  J.  P.  De  EKbatologie  of  leer  der 
toekomende  dingen,  v<4gens  de  achriften  des 
Nieuweu  Verbonds.  Een  ge«chied-en  oitleg* 
kundig  ondcntoek.  2  din.  Tiel,  18ft7-58,  V*. 
pp.  xvi.,  247 :  viii.,  477. 

2335>.  Brown,  Richard.  Bjevaya  of  tb« 
Bible,  a  Serie*  of  Contributions  oo'  the  Nnaih 
ber  of  the  Rigliteoas,  the  Lost  or  Saved, 
Heavenly  Recognition.  Salvation  of  Infanta, 
...  the  Intermediate  State,  ...  the  Uicnlity 
of  Heaven,  Ac.    London  ?  I8SY,  12*. 

See  RdwsFd  Howell  «  JWm« 
[IWl  rj  «•.  Mow  fiOl 
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23»6.  Take,  Tht)ina8.     DfHcourse  of  Do.ith, 

London,  ItflS,  4». 
23SrA  Crooke,  Sam.    Death  sulMlued,  or  the 

De-itii  of  Lk'uth;  lu'^un  in  a  S<;rnion  on  IIo:je:i 

xiii.  14  ...  now  putili.shed  and  enlarged  ...    . 

lAMuIon,  IH19,  8».     BL. 

2387.  D.,  W.  Of  D«?ath  and  the  Nature  of 
S:iuIk'4,  and  the  Stato  of  Immortality.  Lon- 
don, IHltt,  S*. 

2388.  Helniilus,  Daniel.  Do  Contemptu  Mor- 
tiK  Libri  (juatuor,  Vcrsu  ft  Pro«a.  Lugduni 
Butavomm,  1621,  am.  4«.  ff.  4,  pp.  196,  ff.  12. 
BL. 

An  edition  of  the  rame  date  In  Binali  &*.  Also  la 
hU  Pvcmata,  Arast.  I(vl9.  »in.  V29,  pp.  '2iil-;36j  {11.), 
and  o(hor  f^U.  —  X  Dutch  traxiBlatioo,  bjr  Jac.  \»xx 
Z«\(.cou;  (VtJA  ?). 

2388»  Cole,  James.  Of  Death  a  Tino  Descrip- 
tion, and  axainst  it  a  Goo<l  Preparation.  L<tn- 
d..n,  1«29,  r>. 

2^S0.    Featley,  w  Falrclongli,  Dimit-I. 
Ilexatexiuni,  or   Six   Conlials  to  strcir'tlu'ii 
the  tleart  of  every  f.iitht'iil  <^hri^tia^  it^'^iii:st 
the  Terrors  of  Death.     Ii«»nd<»n,  1637,  fol.  65. 
''A  cuiiuud  Work.  ' — Lotende*. 

23y>.  Albrechtf  Geor;;.  Diilce  nniarum:  der 
bitteisiiMu  Todt;  o<lor  Erkltirung  d«'s  ArticniH 
\oiu  T(Klt  «nd  Ahsterben  des  .Mon.>rhen,  in 
Kiebcn  iind  fUnf/.ig  Pre<lipten.  Nortllin-ion, 
1644,  4«.  —  Alao  NUrnberg,  ItiOi,  4".  <14o  hli.) 

230^>.  Drellncourt)  Charles.  Les  consoli- 
tiotii  de  I'amu  tn\h\c  contre  les  frayenrs  »le  la 
niort  ...     .     Paris,  1651, 8<>. 

An  Enalish  translatinp,  11th  cd..  LooJoq.  ]7i4.  hf'. 
pp.  5UJ  •{-.  H.  Tb«  work  h.ii  al>o  Ui>m  trauslaled 
into  Gtrman  and  other  modcru  languugus. 

2391.  Grlebner,  or  Gribucr,  Daniel. 
Christlicho  Todte.<4gedancken ;  oucr  drey»«f<i}: 
Predigtftu  vora  zeitlichen  TckU  der  Men>chen 
...  .  Leipzig,  1679,  4<>.  — Also  ibid.  1C85,  4», 
and  1005,  4».  (144  sh.) 

2302.  Bates,  William.  A  Sermon  on  Death 
and  Judgment.     London?  1US3,  80. 

2393.  Sherlock,  William.  A  Practical  Dis- 
course concerning  Deatli.  ...  London,  1689, 
8».  — 12th  e<l.,  ibid.  IT'o.  8».  pp.  (G),  352.  H. 
—  16th  ed.,  ibid.  1715;  27th  ed.,  ibid.  175.'),  8*. 
(J. 

A  Wtltk  trannlalion.  1601.  ^•,  — Gtrmnn,  I^lpilg, 
teas,  b^  ttc.  ;  —  FrencM,  Am»t.  1708.  b'.  etc. 

2304.  Pcwerlein,  Joh.  Conr.  N«)vi-s!*imorum 
printnni.  da^  l^nde  des  meueichliclii-n  Lebens; 
...  In  heohzig  Predigten.  NUrnlK-rg,  1694, 
4*.  (181  «h.) 

2:?JK  Buudeto,  Curios.  El  espejo  d(^  la 
niiMTte,  Con  mny  cnrlosas  emprcMias  emble- 
matical ...     .     Amberes,  1700, 4«. 

2395.  [AHgill,  John].  An  Argument  proving, 
that  acciuiling  to  tlie  Co\rnunt  of  Kternal 
Life  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  Man  may  be 
tniiHlatc4l  from  hence  into  that  Eternal  Life, 
without  pa.>«r<iug  through  Death,  though  the 
Humane  Nature  of  Christ  himself  could  n(»t 
be  thus  translated  till  ho  had  pa^setl  through 
Death.  ...  [London,]  1700,  80.  pp.  103.  i/., 
BA. 

Al-so  la  "A  Collection  of  Tract*  written  by  John 
Afgill,"  etc.  Lo-.idon,  1715.  8\  — For  an  arcouut  of 
UiiH  oiirioii-i  I")  -k,  for  whi' h  the  buthoi  was  expelled 
Iwtb  from  the  Irish  and  the  KiigU^h  House  of  Com- 
mmi*.  M*  AUllxiue's  Diet.  0/  Kngl.  Literature.  ».n.l 
Coleri'licc'i  X.J/.  Remaim,  Loud.  ixVi.  h'>.  II.  3<jO-.;*j:. 
In  his  Tabic  Talk.  July  30,  IKJl,  Coleridco  hI.<o  sa\s 
of  the  «ork,  in  whUh  he  flnd<  "the  vory  m>uI  of 
8wirt,— an  iDteiia(>,  half  aelf-deceived  bamorifini." — 
*'  1  SLarrcly  rctiicmt>cr  riacwhcre  luch  uncomuion 
skill  1q  lo^ic,  niich  Inwyrr.like  acutcocvi,  and  yet 
such  a  j;ni  p  of  common  >eni«.  Fach  of  hU  para- 
graphs i*  i.i  itfteif  n  Tiholo,  and  yet  a  link  between 
the  prcc«Iiiu;  and  following:  oo  that  the  entire  iceriea 
fomi«  one  argonent.  :ind  >  rt  each  is  a  diamond  in  ii- 
teir.  '  Some  uiuy  regard  ihij  praise  ax  rather  cz- 
tntBgamu 


A   German   traD«lation.  with  a  preface  by   J.   O.  ' 
Pritz  or  Pntius,  Lcij.j.  IJO"-',  l:^>. 

239H.  PrItB  (IaU.  Pritlus),  Joh.  Georg.  De 
TraiiHlationo  in  Viuim  aeternam  sine  Tran.sitti 
per  Mortem.     Lipsiae,  1701,  4'>. 

2397.  De  Tmiuortalitato  Ilominis  contra 

Asgilliiiiu.     Lip!!iiae,  1702,  4«. 

2398.  RUtmelcr,  Christoph  Ileinr.  De  Xo- 
mencladiris  Mortis  eiuphaticis.  Helmut. 
1710. 

2399.  Pfaflr,  Christopli  Matthiius.    Sohedia>*ma 

...   de  .Morte  >a(iuali.     Tubingaj,  1722,  4«>. 

''In  prinii.4  ob  leciioncni.eruditioncm  ac  iudlcium 
comuivndandum.' —  n'alcJi. 

240().  Teller,    I{onianus.     Commentatio.    ad 
Natinam   Mortis   recpiiri    Mentis    a   Corjioro  ' 
6id<rra<rii/,  iu»n  solam  fiidAvorti/,  Occasione  L<xl 
Art.  x.x.  10.     Lijisiip,  1722,  4*.  3  </r. 

2401.  Reynolds,  John.  A  View  <.f  Death: 
«)r,  Tlie  .^^oni  s«  Departure  from  \hv  Worhl.  A 
Philoriophical  Sacred  Poem,  with  ...  N»iteii, 
and  ^«■n^e  Ailditional  Composures*.  ...  I/m- 
don.  1725,  4".  pp.  128  -f .  //.  — The  3d  Kd., 
Lond.  ITJJo,  Hill.  8«>.     6'. 

24:i2.  A>»gill,  John.  The  MetamorplnKxis  of 
Man,  l»y  I  lie  Deatli  and  Ilusurrection  if  Christ 
from  llie  Dead.  ...  l»art  1.  London,  1727, 
b".  pp.  280  +.     H. 

24(.",.  Lnmpe,  Friedr.  Adolf.     Hetrachtungen 
von   dcin  S.i.tImmi    und   Todc   der   .Mens^d.en.  ' 
Leipzig,  1731,  h«.  (32  sli.) 

2404.  BaUrdt,  Joh.  Friwlr.  Abhandluiig  der 
reiuen  Lehro  unserer  Evangel itch».:i  Kircl:e 
von  der  Sterblichkeit  und  diiu  leibliclua 
Todo  des  menschllchen  (Jeschlechts,  witler 
den  Democritum  lUtlivivum,  und  amlere  So- 
ciniani8che  SchwSrmcr.  Budissin,  1738,  l^. 
2i/r. 

2405.  Sckubert,  Joh.  Ernst.  . . .  VernUnftig« 
und  scltriftmiii<igo  Gedanken  vom  Totle.  Aii- 
dere  und  vermelirto  Aufl.  Jena  und  Leipzig, 
(1743,)  1749,  4".  i)p.  (10;,  190,  (12).     I'. 

2406.  Carpov,  Jacob.  De  genuina  Notione 
Mortis.     Vinar.  1744, 4«. 

2407.  Mayer,  Joh.  Epistoli.«che  Betrachtun- 
gen  des  T (xles.   2  Theile.     NUrnberg,  1744,4". 

2408.  Neumann,  S^im.  Betrachtungen  ilber 
die  eigentliche  l'r.'*ache  und  Absicht,  wjiruni 
Gott  flen  Tod  uber  die  Menschen  verhtingt. 
Prcnzl.iu,  1748,  4«.  pp.  07. 

2409.  9Iuller,  Georg  Theodor.  ...  Priifnng 
•ler  Detrsichtung  tiber  die  eigentliche  L'rsache 
und  Absicht,  warum  Gott  den  Tod  i  l»er  «lie 
Menschen  verhani^et.  Frankfurt  und  Leip- 
zig, 1749,8".  (7  sli.) 

8«e  Kraft  s  Atue  TkeoU  Bill.  V.  244-246.     H. 

2410.  Goezey  Joh.  Mclchior.  Die  wichtig^ten 
.Vbnchnitte  der  Lehro  vom  TiKle,  in  einigen 
heiligen  Reden  ...  .  2»  Aufl.  Bresslau  und 
Leipzig,  (1749,)  1753,  8o.  (41  sh.) 

2411.  Bakrdt,  Joh.  Friedr.  Schrift-  und 
vernutiftina»*>ige  Beweise,  dans  die  Siinde  die 
eigentliche  Urs*ache  des  T(k1('s  »ey.  gegen  die 
neuesten  Einwiirf©  vertbeidigct  . ..  .  Leip- 
zig, 1751,  8<».  (13  sh.) 

2412.  Stuliner,  Carl  Gottfr.  Philosophis^ch- 
tlieolo<ii!<>he  Betrachtungen  Uber  die  Furc  lit 
fiT  doni  T(mU',  neitst  donen  ...  Mitteln  dage- 
geu  ...     .    Leipzig,  1753,  8"».  (11  sh.) 

241:;.  Cruttlus,  Christian  August.  Do  Reli- 
qiiiis  (.leiitilismi  in  Opiniouibus  de  Morte, 
I'omiuentatio.  Pam  L,  IL  2  pt.  Lipsiao, 
1756,  4«.  (4  and  3^  sh.) 

2414.  Abhandlung  vou  den  UebevUl«ilU*<cV^ 

dc»    lltt\det\l\\\\twA  \\\  A,v»\\  NVvtNuwu'esvw  Nvsok. 
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6chriflauslcp;iinf;on  dargestellt  ...  .  Leip- 
zig, ISfll,  80.  pp.  viL,  246. 

23G3«i.  RInck,  Ileinr.  Wilh.  Tom  ZtmUnd 
imch  (U'lu  Tixk*.  Biblidche  UnterMitchuii^cen, 
niit  BoriirksichtignngdoreinMchlilKigen  attcii 
1111(1  iicucii  Literatnr.  ...  Lu<hvigrtbhig,  18ttl« 
8».  pp.  xvi.,  327.    D. 

2363^.  Ijetzte  Tag  (Dor),  odor  dcr  Tag  des 
Oericlitrt.  Bctnichtungen  Uber  die  rter  Ictr- 
ti'n  Ditige  den  Mensclien :  Tod,  (iericht,  Iliiu- 
niel  und  IlSlle.  Nach  den  KirchcnrMtern. 
Liunich,  IMSl,  »>.  pp.  512. 

2363'.  Enfitntlny  (Barth61emy)  Prosper.  La 
vie6torncllo  pansde — PRidEME — future.  Paritf, 
18«1,  80.  pp.  v.,  215.    D. 

A  strauffo  mjBtical  prodactloD.  bj-  a  dlaciple  or 
8aInt-8Imon.  It  belongs  more  properlj  under  Sect. 
I.  or  the- present  class. 

2363k.  Auberlen,  Carl  AuguHt.    Die  cf«chHto- 
luKi(»c)ic    Hedc   Jesu  Cliristi    Matth.  24.  25. 
{Thtol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  IWJ2,  m).  213-247.)    H. 
Wilh  particular  reference  to  Crcmer. 

2363>>.  Bcrieaux, ,theAMt6.  Les  grandcs 

qut'StiuDB  religicuscs  r^soluos  en  peu  de  niot«. 
La  raort  et  riuuuortalit«  ...  .  Naucy,  tWl, 
180.  pp.  258. 

2.  Biblical  Psyohology. 

2364.  Roosy  Magnus  Friedr.  FundamentaPey* 
chologiuo  ox  Sacra  Scriptura  sic  collectti.  lit 
Dicta  eiuH  do  Anima  eiusquo  Facultatibiis 
ageutia  collecta,  digesta  atquo  explicata  sint 
...     .    Tubingae,  lt<$9,  8«».  pp.  24X.     F. 

A  German  iranslation.  Stuttgart,  1857.  8^. 

2365.  'IVagner,  Job.  Friedr.  P!4ycbologire 
biblicn>  bpccimen  I.,  II.  Osnabrug.  illb-^l, 
8«>.  dgr. 

2366.  Seller,  Georg.  Friodr.  Animadversio- 
num  ad  PHycliologiam  Sacram  Pars  I.-VII.  ot 
ult.    Eriangae,  1778-87, 4». 

2367.  Conersy  flerh.  Julius.  Vorsuch  einer 
christlicheu  Antbroiiologio.    Berlin,  1781,  8". 

It/*. 

2368.  Munch,  Job.  Gottlieb.  Psychologie  des 
neuen  Toiitameutif.  Kcgcnsburg,  1802,  8«. 
pp.  X.,  294. 


2369.  Obertliar,  FranK.  Biblitche  Antbnv 
pologie.    4  Bde.     MUui^ter,  1805-19,  B*. 

"  This  vork  t«  rather  a  »rstcai  of  dflctrin*  tkaa  as 
Anthropologj,  treating  of  the  KaU.  Bcdcmittioo.  tb« 
Last  ThiDgi,  etc."— .BreCsdk.  The  aatbor  la  a  Cathuic 

2369*.  Carusy  Friedr.  August.  1809.  s«e 
No.  1765. 

2370.  [Olshausen,  Hermann].  De  Naturae 
buniaiiiie  Triciiutuuiia  Novi  Te«tsmenti  :^<Tip- 
toribiii*  recepta.  [Progr.J  Kegioniouti.  lW5, 
4*.  pp.  23. 

AlwiD  hU  OpuMc/to  TAaoleyfe*,  pp.  liS-IA    i>. 

2371.  [Zermaun,  F.  A.J.  Die  ^eele.  Eiue 
auf  diu  lieilige  8cbrift  »ich  grQndemlo  A  of- 
Bteiluiig,  fUr  gebildete  Lescr  aller  ReligioRen 

i      ....    i^tra«i»burg,  1827,  S«.  pp.  S6. 

.  2372.  Becky  Job.  Tobias.  TniriM  der  biUi- 
scbeii  St'clenlebre.  . . .  Stuttg:irt,  I!j4il,  8».  pp. 
xvi..  1.10.     D. 

See  LeipM.  Btprrt.  1M3,  IV.  S»-tf. 

2373.  BuhIi,  George.  Tlie  i^nl:  or.  An  In- 
quiry into  Scriptural  iVycbolof^y,  as*  d«ve- 
loi)ed  l»y  the  Ui*e  of  tbe  Teruin*,  SouU  ^pirit. 
Life,  etc  ,  viewe<l  in  itN  Bearings  on  the  D^h-- 
triue  of  the  Ueinrrection.  ...  New- York, 
1845, 1>  pp.  141. 

.Sw  DM.  Repert.  XVIII.  21»-aB0L 

2374.  BaUou,   Ilo^ea,  2d.    The    New  Te>ta- 

raent  I'wige  <if  llie  hcvenil  Terms  trmiMUtvJ 
i^pirit,  Soul,  and  Life.  iVnictrtalitt  ^uor. 
for  April.  1S50;  VIL  13S-160.)     H. 

2375.  licwls,  Tayler.  Nauie9  fur  !^ul  fe?»peci- 
ally  in  the  Old  Text.].  {UiUatl  Htpo$.  hit 
Oct.  1850 ;  3»l  Ser.  Vi.  674-703.)     A B. 

237tV  Delltzsch,  Franz.  System  der  bibli- 
cichen  pKycliologie.  Leipzig,  VA^  8*.  pp. 
viii.  440. 

See  Uipz.  Rtpert..  IB36,  LI  IT.  »-«. 

2377.  Krumm,  J.  Geo.  De  Notionibaf  pfx- 
cboUtgicis  I'aulinis.  Dissertatio  ...  .  GiV 
Bae,  185H,  8<».  pp.  vii.,  83.     F. 

2378.  Grant,  MilcH.  Tbe  SouL  What  i*  it  * 
A  Bible  View  of  its  Meaning.  Ikwtun,  1859* 
16<>.  pp.  32. 

2379. The  Spirit  in  Man.     What  is  it  >    A 

Bible  View  of  its  Meaning.  Buatou,  18S9, 
IG*.  pp.  32. 


B.  — DEATH. 


Xote.  —  The  works  placed  here  treat  tke  inlgect 
from  rery  different  points  of  view,  and  many  of 
them  might  bo  claji^ed  under  other  heads.  Two  or 
thr»*«  have  been  auiuitted  which  belong  purely  to 
physiology.  For  other  works,  see  Lipenius,  Btbli- 
vtheca  AVii/ui  TheoJogica,  art.  Jfors. 

1.  General  and  Misoella&eoQB  WorkB. 

2380.  Cy-prlanuB,  CA>cilins,  a.d.  252.  De 
cotiteniiienda  Mortc  Opusculum.  C<ilonia>, 
1518,  4». 

Several   later  edition*.    Aim   In    his   Opera,  cd. 
Baluz..  pp.  2'J9-23r>.    iUA    ThU  trvati^c  is  more  com-  ; 
mouly  eiKltlvd  Di  Mortalitate.    An  Kuglivh  Iranftia-  | 
tion  by  Sir  Thomaii  Klyoi.  I.ondon,  1539, 9>;  Ocrmun, 
by  A.  Sactiorl.  Sulzbach.  laSi,  ifi.  ! 

2381.  Antbroalus,  Ahp.  of  Milan,  fl.  a.d. 
S74.  De  Bono  Mortis  Liber.  (Opera,  Par. 
Hi86-W,  fol.,  I.  389-414.)     H. 

2381*.  Ruperiua  Tuitirngi$,  fl.  a.d.  1111.  De 
MiHlit.it iune  Mortis  Libri  II.  (Opera,  II.  862- 
875,  Par.  16.18,  fol."* 

Also  in  Mignc  s  Pturol,,  CLXX.  3&7-390.    B. 
23«1»».  Ar»  .Moriendi. 

For  tb3  very  numerous  early  editions  and  transla. 
tion*  of  this  work,  see  Hain.  Panser,  Brunet,  and 
GraM<>.     See  also  Nos.  3296-97. 

2382.  Raulln,  Jean,    1443-1514.    Doctrinale 
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Mortis  ...  de  tripHd  Morto corporal i  fciliret, 
Culpe,  et  Goheniie  ...  .  PariMist,  IMS,  ^•.  — 
Al.'to  Lugduni,  1519,  4o;  Antv.  lt.12,  4*;  Paris, 
1620,  4». 

2383.  Marcelllnoy  Valcrio.  II  Diameri>uc  . . . 
ove  con  vive  ragioni  si  niof^tra  la  niurte  n«>n 
ese«er  qual  uiiile  die  il  Kens^o  si  persuade,  ci^n 
una  dotta  lettera,  over  discor$t>  int(*rnt>  alia 
lingua  volgare.  Vinegia,  1504,  also  15W,  4». 
2*r. 

"  Dialogo  serltta  con  sontaia  dottriaa.  ed  In  for- 
gata  faretla,  nm.'—GaUartiU. 

2383>.  Kyspcnnlngy  Ilenr.  Aqua  Vit«  de 
Funtibus  Sulvatoris,  hoc  ei«t,  I>i<.-trina  evan- 
gelica  de  Meditatlone  Mortis.  Addita  ent  Im- 
niortalltatis  Animir  ...  Ab^ertio  ...  .  Avt- 
verpia?,  Plantin,  158S,  8». 

2384.  Pfladier,  Moses.  Lehre  Tom  Todt  wA 
Absterlien  des  Menscbcn,  in  xwi'df  Prrdigt<-ii. 
nelist  einem  Anbang  von  Tier  L«>U-henpr«-d>g> 
teu.  Ti.bingen,  1589.  f^.  (26  »h.)  —  Also  Lrip- 
zig.  IfiiW,  K  and  Fraukfnrt,  1607,  P* 

2384*.  Gllacently  m-  GllBSCAti.  Fabiu. 
1500.     See  No.  612. 

2385.  O/km,  Pedro  de.    Primera  Piart^  de  las    «S 
Postrfnierias  del  llunibro.     MadrM,  lOOS,  ftO.        i 

2385*.  Jeulseby  I*aul.    Sleben  Pre«ligtea 
Todt  und  Storb«ii.    Ldp«lg,  1097^  ^. 
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I)<?ath:  or.  Why  should  the  AthcUt  fear  to 
Die?  ...  (30th  Thousand.)  London,  1852. 
lO.  pp.  10.  — Ako  New-York,  1866,  12*,  and 
Phil.Kl.  1858,  lt>». 

Il<-priDtc<l  from  The  JUaaoner.  No.  193. 

2450.  Warner,  llerm.  Der  Totl,  boleuchtet 
vom  StundpuujLto  dur   Natiir\viK«uiu)chuften. 

. .    2»  Aufl.     Bielefeld,  (18W,)  1857,  16«.  pp. 
108. 

A  Dutch  traoBlAtloD,  by  J.  L.   Terwcn,  Utr«cbt, 
1S«,  H°. 

2450*.  Schopculiauery  Arthur.  D»  la  mort 
♦•t  lie  8on  nippurt  avec  riudt'structibilite  do 
I'etro  en  soi.  [Translated  from  the  German.] 
(h'eriif  German i'lUf^  1861,  XIV.  513-534,  and 
XV.  341-365.)    BA. 

2.  Dance  of  Death. 

2451.  Pelgnoty  £ticnno  Gabriel.  RechorchcH 
hi;>turi«iue;<  et  litteruireti  t»ur  leH  Daurtcs  des 
Morts  ct  aur  Torigino  des  cuitCfi  k  jouer; 
ouvrage  orne  de  cinq  lithographies  ct  de 
vignettes.  Dijou,  et  Paris,  1826,  S".  pp.  Ix., 
367. 

2452.  Douce,  Francis.  Tho  Dance  of  Death 
exhibited  in  elegant  Engravings  on  Wood 
with  a  Dissertation  on  the  several  Represen- 
tations of  that  Subject  but  more  particularly 
on  those  ascribed  to  Macaber  and  Ilans  Uol- 
bein  ...  .  London,  1883,  8*.  pp.  xli.,  262  -f. 
H. 

2453.  Ittassmauu,  Hans  (or  Joh.)  Ford.  Lite- 
ratur  tier  Todtcntiinze.  . . .  (Aus  «leni  "  Sera- 
pcum"  bi*»ouders  abgedruckt.)  Leipzig,  1840, 
8».  pp.  135.     //. 

24.M.  Fortoul,  Ilippolyte.  La  Dansc  des 
Morts,  ilesciiuee  par  Ibma  Holbein.  grav{-e  sur 
pierre  par  Joseph  Schlotthauer,  expliquee 
par  Ilipiwlyte  Fortoul.  Paris,  L1M2,J  16». 
(8  sh.  and  53  platM.) 

For  the  cotiu-nu  of  Fortoura   Ekss;,  «c*  R.  Wcl- 
gfl  •  KuHtUager- Catalog,  AbUi.  Xlli.  uo.  1,23(»1. 

24.55.  K.l»t,  Nikolaas  Christiaan.  De  kerke- 
■  lyke  anhitectuur  en  de  doodendnnsen;  als 
proeve  van  het  humoristisch  kurakter  der 
chri^t'.'lijke  kuiist  in  het  tijdvak,  hetwelk  do 
Hervormiiig  heeft  voorbereid.  Met  5  lith. 
platen.     U-iden,  1844,  8«.  Jl.  3.00. 

245.5*.  Naumann,  F.  Der  T(k1  in  alien  seinen 
Be/.iehuugeu,  t;in  Warner,  Ti-oster  und  Lustig- 
uiacher.  Als  Beitrag  zur  Litcraturgeschichte 
der  T(»dtentiinze.  Mit  3  Tafcln  Abbildungen. 
Dresden,  1844,  I'JP.  f  th. 

2450.  MaHsmaiui,  Hans  (or  Joh.)  Ferd.  Die 
Baseler  Todtentiiuice  in  getreuen  Abbildun- 
gen. Nebst  ge.schiclitlicher  Untersuchung,  so 
wie  Vergleichaug  mit  den  Ubrigen  deutschen 
Todtentjiozen,  ihrer    Bilderfolge    und  ihren 


gcmeinsamen  Roimtexten.  Sammt  cincm  An- 
hauge:  Todtentanz  in  Holzscbnitten  de.i  f..nf- 
zehuten  Johrhuuderts.  ...  Mit  81  Abbildun- 
gen auf  22  Ku])fertafeln  und  mit  27  litlmgta- 
phierten  BlKtteru.  Stuttgart,  1J47,  1C«,  pp. 
127,  ff.  xiii.  ■{  ,  and  Abbildungen,  4".  (J. 
Scheible's  SchaUfjriUtfr,  V^  Theil.)    //. 

2456».  Scliultz  Jacobi,  J.  C.  Do  nedei^ 
landsche  doodendaus.     Utrecht,  1849,  sm.  S«. 

2457.  Lianglois,  Kustacho  Hyacinthe.  Essai 
historique,  ]«hilosop)tiquo  ct  pittore.-^que  sur 
les  Danst^s  ties  Morts  . . .  accompagn6  tie  cin- 
(juante-<iuatre  planches  et  de  noinbreuses 
vignettes  ...  suivi  duno  Lettre  de  M.  0. 
Leber  ot  d'uno  Note  do  M.  Depping  sur  le 
memo  siyet.  —  Ouvrage  complete  et  publi6 
par  M.  Andr6  Pettier  ...  et  M.  Alfred  Bau- 
dry.    2  torn.     K.nien,  1852, 8<».     F. 

The  mo»t  compixheualve  work  oa  the  tuluect. 

2458.  Kastner,  (Jean)  Qoorges.  Les  Danses 
des  Morts.  Disi-ser  tat  ions  et  recherches  his- 
toriques,  philosophitjues,  litt^raires  et  inusl- 
cales  sur  les  divers  monuments  de  ce  genre 
qui  existent  ou  qui  out  existe  taut  en  France 
qu'k  r^tranger,  accompagn^es  de  la  Danse 
Macabre,  graude  rontle  vocalo  et  musicale  ct 
instrumentalo  ...  et  d*unc  suite  de  plam-hes 
repr^sentant  des  sujets  tires  d'ancienues  dan- 
ses des  morts  tlt?s  \1  V«,  XV«,  XVI«  et  XVII* 
si^cles  ...    .     Paris,  1832, 40. 

2459.  [Majrers,  William  S.  F.].  Holbein  and 
tho  Dunce  of  Death.  (Atlantic  Monthli/  /or 
March,  I8:)»;  HI.  265-282.)     H. 

SiX.  furl  tier,  the  bibliographical  Dictioaarles  of 
Ebcrt,  BruDCt.  an-l  Gruiuse,  under  --  Dause  Macabra," 
"Holbeii.  Mcriau."  aud  "Todteulauz,"  NUard's 
Bk;.  (ica  livraa  p  lytUaire.'i.  TI.  '2H9-3S4.  and  Oi^^o  a 
Lehrbuch  tiner  uUgeta.  lAtvrargtMchichte,  II.  IL  144- 
li!).  

2460.  Dan^a  (La)  general  do  los  Muertoa. 
[About  A.u.  1350. J  (Appended  to  Ticknor'a 
Hist,  of  iipaniih  Lit.,  New  York,  1849,  S», 
HI.  459-474;  conip.  1.80-91.)    i/. 

2461.  Borup,  Thomas  Larson.  Det  mennes- 
kolige  Livs  Fhigt,  eller  Dode-Dauds  ...  afbil- 
dot  ved  la?rerigo  Stykker,  t)g  Samtaler  imel- 
lem  Diiden  og  Persoiierue.  ...  3»  Oplag. 
Kjobeuhavn,  1814,  4«».  pp.  80.     //. 

2461*.  Holbein,  Ilaus,  Uie  younger.  Der 
Todtentanz  txler  der  Triumph  des  Tt*des  uach 
den  Original-Ilolzschnitten  des  Hans  Holbein 
von  C.  IlttlmuthJ.  Magtleburg,  [1836,J  fol. 
46  lith.  plfiUx.     If. 

Tb«  text  is  from  the  Augsburg  odttion  of  1544. 

2461b.  Holbein's  Dance  of  Death,  with  an 
Historical  and  Literary  Intrtxluction.  Lon- 
don, John  JiuMell  iimith,  1840,  sm.  8«  or  16i». 
pp.  iv.,  146.    F. 


C  — THE  INTERMEDIATE  STATE. 


1.  CompreheiiBiYe  Works. 

Note.  —  On  the  happiness  of  the  Iat«rmediat«  State, 
see  below,  F.  2. 

2462.  Blondel,  David.  Des  Sibylles  c£'lebr6es 
tant  par  I'antiquite  payenne  tjue  par  les 
saincts  Pdres,  discours  traltant  . . .  [of  the 
Sibylline  books,  and]  des  supptMitions  que  ces 
livres  contiennent,  principalement  toiichant 
r^tat  des  bommes  bons  et  mauvais  apr^  la 
mort.    Charenton.  1640,  4o. 

Usued  In  1651  wltb  ibc  litlo  :  —  '■  Trait^  dc  la  cr^ 
ance  do  P^rca  tourhnni  I'^tal  de*  ftnie.t  apr^v  t^tie 
Tic  et  de  lorlgint*  de  la  pri^re  pour  lea  niortx  ct  du 
purgjitoire,"  etc.  —  "A  rare,  but  valuable  wwrli."  — 
Brctseh.  — An  JBnglUh  transUilou  bj  J.  DavicA, 
Load.  1661,  fol. 

2462».  AMm^mmni,   Oiut.   SIol     Bibliotheca 


3  torn,  in  4  pt.  Romae,  1719- 


Orientalis  ... 

28,  fol.     H. 

Sfx  the  "  DlMcrtatio  dc  Byriii  Nefltorianls.  \  XVL 
De  Statu  Animaruni  Corporibuj  exutarum,"  in  Tom. 
III.  P.  II.  pp.  cccxlii.-xlix.,  wbere  will  be  found 
some  verjr  curlou«  mailer.  Comp.  Tom.  III.  P.  I.  pp. 
31.',  3-ii,  3':3.  S32.  StiO.  See  aUo  the  cxtracU  from 
DloDjiiuK  BarSalibi.  ibid.  II.  165-167.  and  from 
Gregoriua  Abulpharaglut  or  Bar-Uebratua,  II.  29i, 
295. 

2463.  Bannigarten,  Siegm.  Jac.  IHstoria 
Do<"trinae  de  Statu  Aniniarum  separatarnni. 
[/iVx;>.  B.  O.  Dreckmann.]     Hal.  1754,  4«.  pp. 

78. 

2464.  [Blackburne,  Francis].     An  Histoii- 
cal   View  of  the  Couttvj\v»v*>j  towc^vvw\\\>^  *jek 
Intermediate  *\at«  ivwV  V\w  ^»:v^T%.XAi  >^\»V 
once  oC  l\i«  ^>ki,  \»«Xni<»u  \>«».\>a.  *5A  ^a» 
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2415.  TrlnluSy  Job.  Anton.  Todefibetnich- 
tiingeu  ...     .     Leipzig,  1T66,  4".  (4  «li.) 

Treau  of  pbjiical,  Bpirilual,  eternal,  and  clrll 
death. 

2416.  Porteus,  Beilbv,  Bp.  Death:  a  Poeti- 
cal Eswiy.  ...  The  3d  Ed.  Cambridge,  (1T59,) 
I'm,  4«>.  pp.  20.    If. 

A  Seatonian  prize  poem. 

2417.  CreutZy  Fricdr.  CaH  Canimir,  Baron 
▼on.  Die  Oriil>er.  Ein  philu8ophif<che4 
Gcdicht  in  secho  Gcslingen.  Frankfurt,  1760, 
8«. 

241S.  Doddf  William.  Reflections  on  Denth. 
Li^n<km,  17(18,  sm.  8«. 

"  or  this  work  ten  or  more  editiona  hare  boen  pab- 
Hsbcd."— Lotrndc*. 

2419.  lllacgO'wan,  John.  Death,  a  Vision; 
or,  the  8uleniii  Departure  of  Saints  and  Sin- 
ners, representeil  under  the  Similitude  of  a 
Dream.     I.Kmdon,  1766,  8».  pp.  79. 

24!2i).  Kentouy  Jnme.M.  An  Essay  on  Death; 
a  Poem,  in  Five  Books.  London,  1781,  4». 
2.<.  fd. 

24J1.  IVInkier,  or  IVlnckler,  Gottfried. 
Betraohtungen  Uber  den  Tod.  Dresden,  17$6y 
4o.  pp.  24. 

242J.  Harwoodf  E<1wanl.  Discourses  on  St. 
Paul's  Description  of  Death,  and  its  Conse- 
quences. . . .  London,  1790,  8».  pp.  vlii.,  2D4. 
U. 

2423.  Tliless,  Joh.  Otto.  Ueber  den  Tod  und 
da»  Lcben.  Leipzig  nnd  Gera,  171MI,  8o,  (20 
sh.) 

Soe  Fuhrraann,  Handb.  d.  tkeol.  Lit.,  II.  i.  482, 
i83. 

2^4.  FelloiTes,  Robert.  A  Brief  Treatise 
on  Death,  philoiiophically,  morally,  and  prac- 
ticullv  considered.  ...  London,  1805,  IG*.  pp. 
lU   K    //. 

2425.  Broek,  C.  A.  van  den.  De  regte 
betrachtiug  den  doo<lM  aanj;eHezen.  [Fol- 
lowed l»y  an  essay  of  A.  Kerkhoff,  on  the 
winie  subject.]  (Verhandeling^n  ran  het  Ge- 
nfHtlfch.  tot  Vrrdtcfl.  ran  den  Christ  Godsdienft, 
etc.  -Hllatre,  ISOH.S".) 

2426.  RabbC)  .loh-  Heinr.  Betrachtungen 
Uber  T<mI  und  Leben.  Trost  fiir  diejenigeu, 
wchhe  den  Tml  fiirrliten  o<ler  Uber  ihre  Tod- 
ten  trauern.     Braunstchweig,  1821,  8«.  12  pr. 

2427.  Eaton,  David.  The  Wi^Mlom  and  Good- 
ness of  Gml  id  the  Appointment  of  Death. 
An  KsHHV  on  the  Moral  Beneflts  of  Death  to 
.Mankind.  . . .     London,  1822, 12».  pp.  47.     U. 

2428.  Cor»ilu«,  Jacobus.  Euthanasia,  of 
christelijke  voorbereiding  voor  den  dood.  2» 
druk.    2  delen.    Groningen,  (. . .)  1824,  8«.  fl. 

o.m. 

242.^.  East,  Thomas.  Death-Bed  Scenes,  or 
the  Christian  Com|>anion  on  entering  the 
Dark  Valley.     London,  1825, 12».  7*. 

2430.  Mason,  John,  A.M.,  1705-1763.  The 
FearH  of  Dying  annihilated  by  the  Hope  of 
Heaven.  A  Dialogue  on  Death.  With  a 
Vision  of  Future  Bliss.  ...  [Now  first  pub- 
lishe<l.]  With  Memoirs  of  the  Author,  and 
IIln<(trations  of  the  Happiness  of  Heaven. 
By  John  Evans,  LL.D.  London,  I82tt,  12». 
pp.  X.,  160.     G. 

2431.  fDe-wey,  Orvillel.  Erroneotis  Views 
of  Death.  {Christian  Exam,  for  Nov.  1880; 
IX.  161-182.)     H. 

Al«o  published  aa  No.  70  of  the  Tracts  of  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Aaaoclatlon. 

2432.  [Krause,  Heinrich  (Chriatoph)].  £u- 
th»i»Hto!«,  o<Ier  der  T<h1  von  seiner  Liclttseito 
betrarlitet,  in  Briefen.  Ein  Trostbuch  ...  . 
Ki'Ustadt  a.  «l.  Orla,  1S81,  H«.  pp.  xvl.,  336.     F. 

Pub).  unil*>r  the  nnafO'ftDi  of  Srtrh  HoHrrtuki.  See 
Freudt*.  Wftpreittr.  1.  419-417;  Puhrmana,  Handh. 
d.  n.  Iheol.  Lit^  L  tifil,  68S. 
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2433.  Solioland,  J.  M.  Bemerkanfren  nnd 
Gedanken  i.U'r  Lebon  und  Tud  dtts  M«usclieu. 
Magdeb.  1882,  8*.  pp.  104. 

24a4,  Do<»d(De)  een  gids  der  zaligfand.  Dicht- 
stukjc  voor  den  tegenwoordigen  tijd.  Amhem, 
J.  G.  Mtijer,  I83S,  8«.  fi.  0.3l>. 

2-td4«.  Julia  de  Fontenclley  Jean  S^bas- 
tien  Eugdne.  Recherches  DiMico-l^ales  sur 
Fincertitadedessignesdelamort  ...  .  Paris, 
1833,8*. 

2436.  Fear  (The)  of  Death  considered,  with 
the  Opinions  of  Eminent  Chrijitian  Writers 
on  the  Subject.    London,  1835,  8^. 

2436.  Stebblni^y  Henry.  A  Diacoanwr  on 
Death,  with  Applications  of  Clirivtian  IXk- 
trine.     London,  1835,  sm.  8*.  4«. 

2437.  Coxe,  Richard  Charles.  Death  disarmed 
of  his  Terrors.  A  Course  of  Lecture«4  preached 
in  Lent.  1S36.    London,  1836, 12*.  4>.  €</. 

2438.  Krabbey  Otto.  Die  Lohre  ron  der 
SUnde  nnd  vom  Todc  in  ihrer  Boziehung  zn 
einander  und  zti  der  Auferstehung  Christi. 

—  Exegetisch-dogmatisch    entwickelt   ...     . 
Hamburg,  183K,  8o.  pp.  xv.,  380. 

2439.  Symonds,  John  Addington.  Ik-ath. 
(In  R.  B.  Todd's  Cyclop,  of  Anat.  and  Physi<J., 
I.  791-808,  Lcmdon   |»»S6,  S^)    H. 

"An  admirable  article."— Qrtar.  Jtrr. 

2440.  Tbercmln,  Franz.  Vom  Tod«*:  drei 
Predigten  ...    .    Berlin,  1837,  8».  12 1^. 

2441.  Man,  Heinr.  August.     Vum  Tude,  dem 
Soldc  der  SUuden,  und  der  Aufhebung  dest^l- 
bcn  durch  dio  Auferatehnng  Chrijftl.     Kino 
exegetisch-dogmatischo    AbhAndlang  ... 
Kiel,  1841,  S".  pp.  244. 

From  the  neotogUrh^  Mitaritttmt,  roe  Pelt.  dr. 
Jabrg.  I..  1838,  Heft  2.  and  Jahrg.  III..  1840.  Heft 
4.  (P.)  Koticrd  by  A.  Fiwher,  la  Zeller's  Tlrei. 
Jakrb..  Ift«3,  II.  fi(tt-4i07.    D. 

2442.  Klenckc,  Ih>rm.  Da«  Bach  rom  TiMle. 
Entwuif  einer  Lelire  vom  Sterbvn  ia  d»r 
Natur  und  vom  TikIc  des  Menitchen  {n*»  Be- 
sondere.  ...     H:tile,  1840,  8«.  pp.  1T6  -|  . 

"Maintaina  that  death  la  everywhere  the  oon- 
mcDccment  of  a  new  devclopmeot  of  beiag."  — 
BreUck. 

2443.  Saal,  C.  Tli.  B.  Die  letztv  Stunde  oder : 
der  Toil  von  alien  Seiten  b<'trachtrt.  B«*:ti- 
hignngen  fiir  Alle,  velche  sich  der  Aufliitniiic 
nahe  fUhlen  un<I  fUr  Die,  welche  an  don  fJia- 
bern  ihrer  Liebfuweinen.  ...  Weimar,  1^0, 
am.  8».  pp.  vi.,  176.     F. 

Bee  Kreude,  WegtniMer,  I.  42S-427. 

2444.  Lauvergne,  HiiWrt.    De  Tagitnie  et 

de  la  mort  daiH  toutes  lex  claaMen  de  la  sKJci^te. 

sous  le  rapport  hnmanitaire,  phvpiohtgiquf^  et 

religieux.    2  vol.  IhiriR.  IMS.  F^     B. 

There  are  two  difTrreot  German  traasbuioas.  Sec 
Freude.  Wtgrtistr.  1.  4l'7,  4J». 

2445.  Stelnbels,  Oeo.  Dieaseits  nnd  Jena«!it<L 
Eine  Abhandluug  Ulier  die  B«>detttung  dt^ 
Todes.  Fiir  Gliiubijre  verfifUMt.  1>  Aufl.  Heil- 
bronn,  (1840,)  1M7,  le*.  pp.  64. 

2446.  Remyy .    De  la  Vie  et  de  la  dkm^. 

Considerations  phiIo«o|>hiquetf  sur  la  vie  dr  la 
terre  et  des  ^tres  qui  en  d^i>endent;  en  pnr- 
ticulier  de  la  vie  et  de  la  mort  de  rbomme  et 
de  son  avenir  ...  .  JParia,  1M9,  8».  7  fr. 
60  c, 

2447.  Fontciielle  on  the  Signs  of  Death. 
(QiiartfTly  S€v.  for   Sept.   1849;    LXXXV. 

ai6-399.)    H. 

2448.  [Al^cr,  William  RoaoMriUel  The 
Chri!*tian  Doctrine  of  Death  and  Life.  '(Ckrit- 
tian  Exam,  for  May.  1851 ;  L.  429-449.)     ff. 

244S».  Burifcssy  George,  Bp.    Hm  Laat  Kae- 

mv;  Conquering  and  C^mqaered.  ...  PkUa- 
delphia.  1851, 12'.  pp.  330.     G. 

2U9.  HolyoalM,  O.  Jacob.    Tba 
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S4'<7,  Weber,  Chrlslim.    DlHertalio  di 

DuiKiwnu.  VluklMC.**. 
W.  SICBBcl,  BniTs-    InJicluia  puilcaUro, 

Ituuillliliiu  ■UlllD  t-ml  oblUm   Surtrqi  iiu- 

lwi>d.'iu.  Intoblkdil,  IWl,  f. 
3W.I.  CallxtBi,  Gcnrg.    I)«  Statu  Anfmiinini 

iTuKulniil'^ironifiiil.    llelruKidti. 'iBSS,  4  ° 

3)l>i.  rWblte  iJ^t.  AngluB  u  Albllii, 

tliuaiuj.     Vllllullnnia  >uib  d«  M*Uo  Animn- 


I^UbiuVuii]  |l£nrj''lli>l.rcn  nud"  HEUtl^'i^ 

drn."".  .  LrndTnl'lBM"'*.  *™™"  "^ 
MM.  KortOB,  JuhD.  MiiMtr  at  Iptvidt  in 
Sim  EngUful,  Tlio  OMhuilon  KiinEvliHi. 
OrHlrcnliH  wherein  muiy  llrvnt  Kvugvll- 
nl  TrollH  ...  m  iHleflt  diMiuuol  ...  . 
A>  klM  [iv.  3II-3»1  lb«  State  oT  l]i«  Blnwrd, 

Ihs  Imtiint  of  Ihrir  DlHaliitlun;  HDdvflliclr 


don.  IVM.** 

■,  Pnnlw. 
b..nuD.,  ItM, 

j™i..'l(157. 

RfwHacull. 

IB,   Stbvtl 
IMS.  I'." 

tbe  Htalt  or  D.'imned  1<odU.    i-uTi'^'lUstf, 
\».    ItM. 
UW.  Fnaeleeni  de  Sknota  Clara,  or 

OfPffitTVHtii,  originally  CJiFutnphrr  Da- 
T«Bport,  lem-laSO.  The  Hemillarii  Dln- 
iDgDO  .»>i>cerDin|c  the  Middl»«Ule  at  Soiiln: 

Ihflr  Kpllef,  ubtainihl*  bj  Pnycn,  Almi. 
Ai'.  brrorii  Iha  Dn  of  /ndsment.  Puia, 
{IM0?]IU. 
UW.  While  (CiI.  ABBloa  ex  Alblle), 
Thumu.  Nol«g  on  F.  I>.'*  Kctnlt  of  o  DIil- 
lugna  ciincrrnliiE  Ilia  HIddl*  St4l«  of  fionla. 


RclnboM  Dfiwluu;  ^M.  anrbTKlit.] 
ALb  Is  IM  n:n6^,  MO.  V<j.  II.  i  n  Hi 

■wi.  iHli  IM  <Uln:~"AbIiHlluni  jim  dciu 
Itlu4  <rr  .ihMliMisu  IhclciiT'  UHl  ".II 
luM  na  d.  r  ^TIirMl  4cr  ■!■  Ibna  Liitarr 


[JfU^I.  lUAC  WhILdio.J    Upul.  I< 

•UI.  LoeM,  IiHiu-.    Thr>  tkiul'i 
L<AdoU|  1970,  b>. 
■M.  Placet,    Frani-ula.     L'al 
tit^ira  ...    .    Pufi,  W70, ■:» 


Al«i  Llpi*,  ITOa,  f 


UDiernrbauiwuOrt.Xiu1uidiDdLabn  dw  S«- 

HW.  Scbcl,  BaltbuBT.    Rxunun  Reiiu  Dii- 

r  Ci>Tihirlbiu.  ijnuiHr. 
it^iit.  lUIl,  \a  |>p. 


i™''^m1 


£907.  RclBklnc,  Throlur. 

Scvlcp lui T>dl«, «t«  ...  »oii..._ _ 

dtr  Hoflr,  mun  Khi  Ton  mriiM-hlichen  U 


SKlilnlvn  tw)  Ml  ik'n  JUnviiii  Tu  ...    . 
'ibcck.  tan,  m.)  Leipilt-.  17^  13*,  np-  '^ 
iu  ohlrh  In  lA^  Juli.  lliUL-livr's  KMntr  Sit- 

wur/,  otr.  |.I>.I2M01. 


r,  Joli.  Oonr.    IX-  Stain 


2610.  UascBMlcr,  JnacI 

ConwriUu. 


leii,  8<.  ]>p.  9M  +. 

"!(iSb1,') 


11,  Bale^  Jnh.  ITilh.,  Ua  rl 


,  J<ii.  Frixir.  De  UM 
inmi.iriini  a  ( liilstn  .■!  ngcllii  Vlrii  nniK]- 
Mtriini.    s.r.  lll,SI,4-.lf.  11. 

3.  EhreBberger,    SiMtiui.     m    Blatn 
WJ,'+-!"'m-1i.)  "'  '" 

4.  OCnther,  J..|i.    DlHerUllo  d*  Rkdt- 
lulluuu  AiilniR  trpnialn.    Uftim,  IMM,  '^. 

il.  Tn  Aninim  Hparatn  Adnvllin   et 

•mp-iMnno  ad  l\»i>iu.    LipfiiF.  IMS,  4*. 


TnOtftl  aJ  Khcnam,  IWt,  4>. 

ISIT.  Cappel,  I»nli.  D«  nanlDnm  nM  Mor- 
*" wino  ad  nitlmnni  JnJIrll  IHem. 
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Gcneml  R«?snrrectlon,  dodncnd  from  the  Bo- 
Kiniiiit^  of  (bu  Protestant  Reformation  to  the 
Present  Times.  ...  The  2d  Ed.,  corrocted 
niul  !,?rcatlv  enlarged.  ...  London,  1772,  S". 
l)p.  I.xxii.,  im.     F. 

Als<,  ill  hi*  Work*.  Vol.  III.  (iJ.) —  First  ed..  en- 
titled 'A  Short  Historical  View,"  etc.  Lond.  1766, 
f»".  i)|).  Ivlii.,  las.    H. 

2-i  0.  Priestley,  Joseph.  An  History  of  the 
(.'orruplions  «>f  Christianity  ...  .  The  3d 
i:<l.  2  vol.  (1st  eil.,  Birniingham,  1782,  8%) 
Boston,  1707,  120.     y/. 

Vol.  I.,  pp.  ■i3I--243.  contains  a  "  IIi»tor]r  of  Opi* 
niuns  cuncemiDg  the  State  of  the  Dead." 

240A.  ElrneMll,  Joh.  August.  De  votorum 
I'atruni  Dpinione  de  Statu  Medio  Aniniorum 
a  Corpore  (>ejunctorum.  (Exonr»ua  to  hiM 
Lfrtiotirn  Acad,  in  Episl.  ad  HebraeoSy  Lip.s. 
1795,  v.  pp.  338-346.) 

24*»7.  Bennet,  Goor};:e.  Olam  llano.«hamoth, 
or  a  View  of  the  Intermeiliato  State,  a8  it 
appear:*  in  tho  Kccordj}  of  the  Old  and  New 
Ti'stament;  the  Ap«x"ryphal  Bujks;  in  Hea- 
then AuthorH;  and  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Fathers.  ...  Carlisle,  1H00,8<». pp. i v., 419.  G. 
''A  work  of  Tarioufi  ciudltion  and  deep  research." 
—Pp.  fTorslcjf. 

468.  Dodgson,  Charles.  In  Note  C.  to  Vol. 
A  J.  of  liii  tniuplation  of  Tertnllian,  in  the 
Library  of  Uif'  I-lithfrs,  Oxford,  1S42,  8»,  pp. 
11G-I2i>,  Mr.  D.  has  collect c»d  a  great  number 
of  pji«s;i;;t'!<  from  the  FatherM,  illuHtrating 
their  ni>ti<iMs  of  tho  intermedinto  state,  ana 
their  use  of  the  term  "ParadiKe." 

See,  further.  No.  252.5,  Betraclitung; 
2:>-27.  Campbell )  254-',  IittscUer^  2.Vl^s, 
Hiiiitin^ford)  257&«,  Beckers  (  2691, 
Ii  ii  tkemUller. 


2169.  Hippolytus,  Ihrturnsis,  fl.  a.d.  220. 
'Eit  Tou  TTpo?  'EAArji'av  Adyov  ...  irepi  t^5  tov 
iravTOi  atTi'av.  Ex  Libro  advereus  Gra?co3, 
qtii  inscribitur  Adveri$ut)  Platonem,  de  CauHa 
Univerni. 

ThiM  fragment,  which  ha.^  been  falsely  ascribed  to 
JoAcphus,  five*  a  curious  doncriplion  of  "  Hadea,  in 
which  the  suuN  of  the  rigliti-ouM  aii<l  ui  righteous  arc 
detnineil.  '  Thi»  l<c«l  ediiiniiiiof  the  Orcrk  text  are 
by  Huii^eii.  Chnttianitjf  and  Mankind.  Vol.  \'.(aUa» 
•••Vnaltfct.i  AiiifNin«i»ii,'  Vol.  I.)  Loud.  1854,  H",  pp. 
.'i9:{-l(V2  (i/.i,  and  Lngirdc  in  hU  cd.  of  Hlppolvtns, 
Lip*.  18.)*'.  ««.  pp.  68-73.  Wbi.iton'M  English  vcralon 
is  nppended  to  ihc  common  editions  of  bis  translation 
of  Jo<tt|ihui«.     See.  (ui  iber,  No.  'iU38. 

2409*.  Joannes  Saba,  a.d.  520. 

See  an  extract  fnuu  his  Dit<our»9*  (Sjriac),  in 
As»eniani.  Bihl.  Orient.  I.  4.%.     U. 

2469i>.  Tract atus  antiqnns  tie  Remunera- 
tione  .Meritoiuni  nou  dilata.  (In  A.  Mai's 
Script.  Vft.  yora  6W/.,  VII.  264-270,  Rom. 
1S,'J3.  4«>..i     //. 

2470.  Tost  ado  ilAtt.  Tostatus),  Alonso, 
Bp.  of  Arihi,  1400-1455.  De  Animabus  se- 
parati8,  earniuque  variin  Iteceptaculis.  (With 
tieatistes  by  Barthol.  Sibylla  and  Job.  Trithe- 
niiiifi,  in  the  Otium  thfoUifficum  tripariitutn^ 
Duaci,  Itvjl,  8".) 

AUo  in  hi*  Oprra,  Tom.  XXV.,  Venetiis.  17/8.  fol., 
p.  3*2.  ei  »cqq.  S«cc  FiURCC,  frr$ch.  de*  Glanbeiu  an 
Un*lcr  Uirhkeit.  111.  il.  172-174,  who  calls  il  "a  verj 
learii*'"!  trvaiiM?." 

2471.  Jacobus  de  Clnsa,  or  de  Erfor- 
dla,  or  de  Paradiao,  or  de  Gruy- 
trode,  or  Junterbuck,  Oirt/itisierifiit. 
[Tract.'ituH  d(^  Aniniabur*  exiitiit  a  Cori>oril*U!4, 
sive  de  Apparitionilnis  .Aniiuarum.  BiUKdoif, 
1475,]  fol.  (26  b-nves,  ".1  lines  to  a  i»age.)     J. 

See  JJain.  u.  W4U;  Panzer,  1.  "iW.  n.  1.     Hnln  de 
BL-iilK-.v  fight  other  editioua  of  thUi  »otk    puHi'<he«l 
in  the  tineeiith  {.-eiitury. 

2472.  Blancard,    or    Blanckart    {Lot. 

Candldus:,  Alex.    De  J.etribnti'mo  JuHto- 
rum  Ht at im  a  Mortc .    Culuuiu^  L^^«i  ^ 
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247*>.  Vlret,  Pierre.  DUpntations  cbrwtfen- 
nen  tonchant  Tostat  des  tr£pas«^  ...  .  Ge- 
ndve.  1552,  8«. 

Trmts  of  "  la  coamocraphie  infemalc."  "  k»  pvfa- 
toire,"  "le  Unihe."  ''k  Mia  d'Abrahaas,"  aad  "  U 
deaccnte  aux  enters." 

2473.  Specker  {Lat.  Specceraa;^  Mel- 
riiior.  Von  dem  Iciblicheu  Tode  nud  dem 
Stande  der  Seele  n.'irh  deuLM-llien  bis  auf  den 
j  un;;st  en  Taj;.    Sti  a.-b.  1560,  4».  ff.  2d3w 

2474.  Flavin,  Melchior  de.  De  Pesntat  des 
ames  apres  le  tr^jta;*,  et  comment  ellesi  rivent 
e:«tant  scpnr^es  dn  corp^;  et  des  pnrgatoir*-* 
qu'elles  soufTrent  en  ch  monde  *?t  en  Faalrp' 

. .    .    Tholosre,  1563,  4». 

Also  Paris,  1J79.  9*,  ff.  IM;  IJtS.  8»:  aod  Sotks, 
1814.  ly. 

2474*.  Faber,  Basil.  Tract&tlein  ron  df-n 
Seelen  der  Vcrstorbenen  unil  allem  ibren 
ZuKtande  ...     .    Lcipz.  1579^  ^-  —  ^^^  ibid, 

ir,S4,  8«. 

2475.  "Weiaer,  Oeorg.  Bericbt  von  der  Un- 
sterblicbkeit  und  Zustand  der  Seele  ntwh 
ihrem  Abschled  und  K-tzten  Hiind«.ln  drr 
Welt;  ans  den  Schriften  Lutheri,  Matthei>ii, 
Miri  und  Gigantifl.  (Bad.  f5w,)  Leipzig. 
(K/X)?)  1602,  80.  (32  sh.) 

2476.  Greiser,  Jac.  De  subtcrrancis  Anima- 
rum  lieceptaculis  contra  Sectarios  Disputatio 
theologica.     IngoUtadii.  1597,4*. 

AUo  In  his  Opera,  V.  1.  187-11*. 

2477.  Du  Jon  (Laf.  Junius),  Fnm^is,  f*f 
BourgrSy  li>4^ieo2.  Theses  tUeolo^ca'  de 
Statu  Animn}  (»eparata>  a  Corpore  |Hist  Mor- 
tem.—  De  Statu  Aniuiar)»Oiit  CarutA  Re*urrec- 
tionem.  (0/wrra,  Genev.  1613,  ful.,  I.  2135-39.J 
N. 

Published  aeparately  at  Leydea  tn  1SQ8  aad  ISOOl 

2478.  Blefken,  Dithniar.  Refrigerium  ex 
FontibuH  Israelis  detjumptum  adverras  Pvr- 
gatorium  Melcbioris  Flaviui,  in  quo  de  Statu 
Animae  ejustjue  Operatioulbus  dont  adhuc  in 
Corpore  est  et  iKwt  Discc^iMum  a  Corpore  doce- 
tur.  Item  de  Sepulturu,  de  Vita  set  ems  et 
Inferno  ...  .  Aliquot  liiKtoriolis  omatum. 
Arnhemiae,  1610,  S".  20  gr. 

2479.  Zellfelder,  Wilh.  Bericht  von  dem 
Zii>tiinde  der  S<'ele  nach  dem  Abschie*!  \t>n 
dem  I^eibc  vor  dem  jiingsten  Tage.    Leipzig. 

loia,  4o. 

24S0.  Hunnlus,  Nic.  Disputatii^  de  IlamA- 
na*  Auiuia;  Statu  post  Mortem  ...  .  [Hesp. 
Adr.  Stodert.J    Witteb.  1621,  4*. 

2481 .  Vosslus,  Genu-dus  Johannisk.  De  Stata 
Anima;  k  Coi-|)ore  se|>anitie.  ^In  his  Tke$«x 
Theot.,  162S,  4«>;  Opera,  VI.  371-379.)    H. 

2482.  Gerhardf  Job.  De  Statu  Animanua 
I>ost  Mortem.    Jenu-,  199$, 

AIM  in  the  FaaciculMM.  cto.  Vol.  I. ;  tea  Xa.  2140. 

2483.  Gllloll,  Giov.  Tom.  Propugnatio  natu- 
rails  Iucliuationi.>«,  quam  poet  honiini^  Hiirtem 
Anima  ratioualis  ftei>arata  habet  atl  Curpu« 
snum  et  ad  reiterandiun  com  illo  UnioDem. 
Patavii,  1635,  4». 

2484.  Stenifel,  Carl.  De  Statu  Aniuianim 
IKwt  Mortem.    Aug.  Vind.  1615,  12*.  (7  i*h.> 

2485.  A  my  ran  t.  or  Ami  rant  {Lot. 
Amyraldus),  Moyne.  L.acouitf  de  Fotat 
des  lideb's  apres  la  niort.    Satuuor,  1646,  4>. 

—  Also  If 57,  8*. 

A  Dutch  translation,  Utrecht,  1KM),  and  Anct. 
17-27,  ^^:  Gfrmtm.  Lcipdf,  IKK,  17>:  Em^iak,  w<«a 
the  tiUc  ■'  Tbe  Erideaoe  of  Thias*  a«i  Scea."  Lao- 
don,  K.D. 

2486.  Franckenbcrif,  Abraham  Tom  (La/. 
Frauci<4cus  AlonUuaaa).  Schriffl-  and 
glaul»eu8miia£sig«  Betrachtiang  tob  deai  Ort 
der  Seelen,  wie  [wenn?]  sle  von  dem  Ldbe 
abgeschieden.    EOnigtteiii,  ltM»  U^ 
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2543.  Baumelster,  Friedr.ChriHtian.  Pro{^r. 
de  Quaedtioiiu,  niitn  Aiiinia  post  Mortem  in 
Corpore  adhuc  coinmoretur  ?     Qorlitii,  1738, 

fol. 

In  oppotition  to  Yitriarius.    Seo  No.  2531. 

2544.  Trescnreuter,  .Toh.Ulr,  I'rojp-Rinma 
(le  i:^tatu  Medio  Auiniiiium  a  C^rpore  sepura- 
turum.    Coburgi,  1T40,  4», 

2545.  Simon,  Friedr.  Theod.  Ens.  Aufrichtiges 
Bedenckt'iJ  iWtuT  die  Lehro  vom  mittleni  Zu- 
Rtuiide  dcrcr  vom  Leilxi  abgeschiedencn  Soc- 
lon  ...    .     Erfurt,  1741,  4«.  (11  «h.) 

lu  oppotitioQ  tu  Trt'senreuter.  Sec  llerrich,  SyUoge, 
p.  87,  and  Zedler'a  UniveraalLez.  art.  Treaenreuter, 

2546.  Spelser,  C.  N.  An  Mortnoruni  Aiiiuuc 
Rciaiit,  uum  rolictis  in  hi8  Tvrrit)  beno  vel 
male  sit  ?     Lipfiiie,  1742,  4».  2  gr. 

2547.  Erinnerungen  liber  Tresenreuter 
Progr.  de  Statu  Medio  Animaruin  a  Corpore 
scparatamm  und  diu  darUbcr  erKchienetion 
ftchriftniJisKiKen  Bctrachtungon.  Schwab. 
1744,  M.  pp.  32. 

254^.  Hodges,  Walter.  Sbcol,  being  a  Briof 
Dii«i>ertation  concerning  the  Place  of  Departed 
Sunlti,  between  the  Time  of  their  DiH-HoIutiou 
and  the  Uenoral  Kctiurrection.    London,  1745, 

Also  appended  to  hU  Christian  Plan,  Id  ed.,  Lon- 
don, 1755,  8". 

2549.  SclkrlftmiLsBlgcr  Unterricht  vom 
Anfenthalt der  abgeM:hiedcnen  t^eelen.  NUrn- 
berg,  1743,  8«.  pp.  48. 

2550.  Sclmberi,  Job.  Ernst.  Von  dem  Zcit- 
Yertreib  der  Seelon  nach  dem  Todc.  Jena, 
1746,4«».2i7r. 

2551.  Zelblch,  Carl  Ileinr.  De  Statu  Animae 
Christi  a  C-orpore  Bcparatae  illiuKquc  Praoro- 
g:itivifl  Commcntatio  ...  .  Witembergae, 
174«,  4".  pp.  »4  -f . 

2552.  Sclkub«rt,  Joli.  Ernst.  Yon  dem  Tor- 
laugen  der  abge.^chiedenen  Scclen,  bey  den 
hinterlassenen  Leidtragenden  zu  seyn.  Jena, 
1747,4-.  2ffr. 

2552*.  IVeekSy  John.  A  DiKconrse  on  the 
State  of  Souls,  between  Death  and  Judg- 
ment. . . .    London,  1749,  8«.  tf.  3,  pji.  55.     O. 

2553.  Regis,  Balthasar.  Of  the  Intermediate 
State  between  Death  and  the  Resurrection; 
on2Pet.  ii.  9.     London  M751,  $•. 

2554.  Conjectures  philosophiqucs  sur  le 
B^jonr  des  Ames  des  d^ced^s.  Francfort, 
1752,  8».  pp.  24. 

2555.  Plltt,  Job.  Jac.  Vernunft-  und  schrift- 
luiifHige  (liedanken  tiber  diejenigen  Menschen, 
welclie  bald  nach  ihrem  Todo  wieder  aufge- 
weckt,  MJid  grbstentheils  iwelnial  gestorben 
Bind.     Marburg,  1752,  So.  pp.  104. 

255('>.  Bahrdt,  Joh.  Friedr.  Dissertatio  de 
Medii  Animarum  post  Mortem  Status  fig- 
mento,  ad  1.  Cor.  iii.  12-15.-  Lipsiae,  1755, 
4!».  pp.  le. 

2557.  Goddard,  Peter  Stephen.  The  Inter- 
mediate State ;  a  Sermon  on  Luko  xxiii.  43. 
London,  1750,  S*. 

255S.  Peckard,  Peter.  Observations  on  the 
Doctrine  of  an  Intermediate  State  betwei'n 
Death  and  the  Resurrection:  with  some  Re- 
marks on  the  Rev.  Mr.  Qoddard's  Sermon  on 
that  Subject.  ...    London,  1750, ^. pp. 64.  H. 

2550.  Remarks  upon  a  late  Treatise  relating 
to  the  Intermediate  State;  or  the  Happiness 
of  Righteous  Souls  immediately  after  Death, 
fnlly  proved.    London,  1750,  8«.  W. 

Ateribed  bj  Home  to  "Dr.  Booth."    Comp.  No. 
2S67. 

2560.  [Blackbnme,  Francis].  No  Proof  in 
the  Scriptures  of  an  Intermediate  State  i;f 
Uappineas  or  HiMr/ Iwtireeii  I>eatli  and  the 


Resurrection.  In  Answer  to  Mr.  Goddard"** 
Sermon  ...  .  To  which  are  adduil,  Keuuulv!* 
on  a  Letter  in  tlio  Gentloniun's  Miiga/.ino  r>r 
April,  1750,  and  on  a  Paragniph  in  a  Sermon 
of  Archbisliop  Tillutson.  With  a  Postscript, 
in  Answer  to  some  Keniarksii  ujH>n  a  lute  Trea- 
tise relatinn  to  the  lnternie«liato  i^tate,  &c. 
London.  1750,  •*"».  pp.  74.  J/. 
AUo  iu  bii  H'orlu,  Vol.  II.    i£. 

2561.  Biachner,  Gottfr.  Yon  den  Kweimal 
ver8torbeiieii,  und  vi»n  dem  Ort,  wo  sich  deren 
Seelcn  In  der  Zwit^cliLir/.eit  von  dem  Tage 
ihrcs  TiwJes  bis  zn  deren  Wiedererwtckuug 
zu  dieseni  Leben  uuf^eiialten,  nach  tier  Schrift 
und  Vernunft.    Jen.i,  1750,  4".  pp.  190. 

2562.  Stefle,  John.     Five  Letters  ...    .    L<.»a- 

don.  1757,  N".  pp.  1*27. 

Lcdci-s  I.  aud  II.  atv  on  tbc  Iatcimediat«  State. 

2563.  Da-^vson,  Benjamin.  Two  Tracts  re- 
citing to  the  Do(rtiine  of  an  Intennediato 
State,  being  Kem>irki«  on  Mr.  Stefle'.-*  L«'tter 
concerning  the  State  of  the  Soul  after  Death, 
an<l  his  Brief  Defence  of  tlie  Same.  (A{h 
pended  to  his  Hltutration  of  tSevtnil  Ttxts 
of  Srripture,  17Co,  S",  pp.  2."7-29y.)     //. 

Orijiiially  pulil.  in  the  Monthly  ltd',  for  Mny,  1767, 
XVI.  402-411,  and  tbc  Grand  Magazine  for  April, 
175& 

2564.  Morton,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Hector  of  Bat- 
singhiim.  Queries,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Liiw;  relative  to  witat  he  htnA  advanced  on 
the  Soul  of  Man,  and  a  Separate  State :  with 
a  i'ew  Remarks  on  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Peckard's 
Observations  on  tlie  Doctrine  of  an  Inter- 
mediate ^^tate.     Lincoln,  1737,  b*.  1«. 

2565.  Peckard,  Peter.  Farther  Observations 
on  the  Dt.K.trine  t»f  an  Intermediate  State,  in 
Annwer  ti»  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morton's  Queries.  ... 
London,  1757,  S«.  pp.  73.    //. 

2566.  ![$tcffe,  John.  Two  Letters  on  the  In- 
termediate State;  containing  Letter  I.  A 
Can«Iid  View  of  the  Appendix  written  by 
Edmund  L«\w  ...  .  Letter  11  A  Brief  De- 
fence «>f  the  Firf«t  of  the  Five  Letters  on  the 
Intermediate  State,  &c.  ...  London,  1758, 
S».  pp.  S4   i-.     G. 

2567.  Discouriie  {k)  \x\Hm  the  Intermediate 
State.  Sliewin;i;  that  all  Righteous  Souls  ... 
are  immediately,  upon  putting  off  their 
Bodies,  with  Chriht  in  Joy  and  Felicity.  ... 
London,  17U)  |i75tt?J,  S".  pp.  24. 

Afrcribcd  by  Uornc  to  "  Dr.  Booth."  Comp.  No. 
2559. 

2568.  Schubert,  Job.  Ernst.  De  Visione  Dei 
ante  Resurrectionem  Carnis.    Uelmst.  175tL 

40.  C-  Rh.) 

2568*.  Pontoppldan,  Erik,  iht  youngtr^ 
1702.     See  .No.  lil'Jl,  <tc. 

2569.  TMckeggejr,  Siegmnnd.  Versuch  einer 
Betrachtnng  Uber  den  Zustand  der  Seelen 
nach  dem  Tode  des  Ij<'ibes  bis  Kur  allgemeinen 
Auferstehung.    Freystadt,  170J,  4«.  pp.  90. 

2570.  Ckappelo'W,  Leonard.  Two  Sermons 
concerning  the  State  of  the  Soul  on  it's  Im- 
mediate Separation  from  the  Body.  Written 
by  Bisliop  Bull.  Together  with  some  Extracta 
relating  to  the  same  Subject,  taken  from 
Writers  of  diNtinguished  Note  and  Character. 
With  a  Preface.  ...  Cambridge,  1705,  8«>.  pp. 
xi.,  120.     //. 

2571.  Mesterton,  Carl.  De  Anima  hnmann 
separatai  a  Cor]K)re.  [  lirsp.  Joh.  R.  Reinhidni.  1 
Aboae,  1700,  4«).  (1  sli.) 

2572.  Toperzer,  Joh.  Von  dem  Zustande 
der  abge^hiedeneu  Seelen  vor  der  Auferste- 
Jiung  der  Todten,  nach  den  Griinden  der  Ver- 
nunft und  der  giJttllchcu.Ott^wVyvvc\xviM^.    \^v 

/ig,  n«vo,  %«.  VP.  'V^. 

2573.  Jonett,  \si\\\asn,  ^    JJa-^VxTvA.   T!>«'&'«» 

1V^ 
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2518.  Dentsclimanny  Joh.  Di!«putatio  de 
Statu  AiiiiiKU  ^eiitiiata^     >Vitt<!ber>;(e,  16U3. 

2519.  Pesaro-rlnS)  PuuIiim  Poniiaii,  1(j60- 
172:J.  ...  I'JiradiHuni  Infernaleni,  Di>*puta- 
tionc  Inaiigurali  (liKcnii-iiiiii  ...  Ktibmittit 
...  .  f/V^v.  Aiidr,  Dan.  llabichhorst.J  Ros- 
tochii,  1««4,  4o.  pp.  CO. 

The  autbor  d»>Die4  not  oolj  a  "  PHradisas  Inforoa- 
liB,"  Lul  tlic  diicinucof  an  iiitermediaiu  »Utc. 

252().  IVandal,  Usiw.  Ih*  Sttitn  Aiifmarum 
Fidel i mil  pi>!<t  Kxccfuum  a  Corporibus.  llav- 
niec,  lOVtt,  4«. 

2521.  Raschery  Joh.  Kurzer  Entwurf  von 
df'T  n»fn«l»lich«»u  S<'cli*n  "Wefwn  und  Unsterl*- 
licbkeit,  und  von  dr'iselbeu  Zustand  wenn  sio 
vom  Leibe  go«cbicdea  ...  .  Rudolstadt, 
1699,  80. 

Appended  lo  Tbcod.  Rrinktng'a  Leben  der  Secle, 
etr.     Bee  Ko.  V507. 

2522.  Ij6Hclier»  Casp.  Animae  Rejmratac  Sta- 
tuni  uou  t'stie  violentum.  Vileb.  1701,  4". 
(2  Bb.) 

2523.  Mayer,  Joh.  Friedr.  DiR9crtatio  de  Con- 
ditiouc-  reaUbcitatorum  in  banc  Vitain.  (Jrypb. 
1702. 

2524.  Alte  nnd  neuc  Zpugnisse  vom  Zustnndo 
der  i^celcu  nacb  die^em  Lcben.  [17 — ?j  t^■•. 
pp.  Iu4. 

252.'>.  Betraclitung  von  dom  mittlprn  Zn- 
ftand  der  Seelen  iiacU  ibreni  Ab:^cbied  au!4  dciu 
Loibo,  niit  ConKons  . . .  der  bciliKen  Srhriflt 
und  des  guHaniniten  gott(«eelip:en  AltiTtbunn 
aiii*  Licbt  g(!Stcllt  diirrb  t>tlicho  Wabrboit 
und  Gerechtigkeit  suchonde  evangelisclio 
Christen.  AuiKlerdam,  170^5,  8».  pp.  448  +.— 
New  cd.,  oularg«}d,  [Leipzig,]  17-5,  8<».  pp. 
339+. 

J.  F.  GauQ  in  hi.t  Grrbtru*  notatiu,  publ.  nndcr 
the  nnnic  of  llulilcricu:*  Irenans  Fa^uM,  p.  M,  tt  oei']., 
attempts  to  show  ttnit  J.  W.  Pctvi-scn  nud  U.  Klein- 
Kicotiii  wero  ihc  tiuibi>ra  of  iLin  ticftti»c.  Other*, 
%Ub  Ictf  iTobiibiliir.  have  ascrilied  it  to  G<»ttfri».d 
Arn'<ld.  See  Hnbrr't  B«"ckcr«.  MitthrAlttngen,  clc.  I. 
1-',  nolo.  In  ihi^wcirk  the  iiitenue-Jliitc  ninte  \»  r»*- 
(;urde<l  Ri  n  purgatory.  Sec.  further,  Myliua,  Bibl. 
Anon..  No.  1»I7. 

2520.  [Gcrbcr,  Cliristian].  Theologischos 
De4leiik«>ii:  Ob  die  Heelo  cines  Uliiuhigen 
nacb  dem  Abscbied  vi>n  dent  Lcibo  alsobabl 
zu  Cbristo  in  din  ewifjo  Freiidc  kunimu? 
dabey  cine.s  Anunynii  Jfcbrifl  von  dem  niitt- 
h'm  Zustan«U»  der  Seele  nucli  ibreni  Al>Hcbied 
auH  dem  l^i-ibe  AniHt.  1703.  gepriift  wird. 
Frankfurt.  1704.  S».  pp.  Ik). 

Ano.hcr  ol.,  Dreideu,  I'Jtf,  »»  (II  sh.),  with  the 
autliur'M  name. 

2527.  Campbell,  ArchibaM,  i?/?.  o/>l?><rrf^<?n. 
The  Doctrinen  of  a  Middio  State  between 
Death  and  tbo  Re.surrection:  of  Praycm  for 
the  Dead:  and  tiie  Necessity  of  Furitication; 
pbiiuly  proved  frouj  the  Holy  Scrii»ture'«; 
and  the  \Vritin;cs  of  the  Fatliers  of  tlie  Primi- 
tive Church:  and  acknowledged  by  several 
...  Great  Divines  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  others,  nince  the  Reformation.  To  which 
\i  added,  an  Api>endi.x  concerning  tho  Descent 
of  tho  Soul  of  Christ  into  Hell  ...  .  To- 
gether with  the  Judgm«ut  of  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Hicke.s  concerning  this  H<.H)k  ...  in  the 
first  Edition.  And  a  Manu.Hcript  of  . . .  Bishop 
Overal,  uixm  the  Subject  of  a  Middle  State 
&Q.  never  before  printed.  ...  London,  1721, 
fol.  pp.  xxii.,  319.     D. 

Bp.  Overall  " Praelecttoneii  ...  de  Patrnm.  k 
Cbristl,  Anima;  ct  i^c  AntlchrUto"  occupy  pp.  20S- 
tX.  —  The  ttr»l  od.  of  CaiupbcU'a  work  waa  piihllshcd 
anonrnioiiily.  with  tho  title:  — "Borne  rriniUlve 
Dootriiiei  revhit:  or  tho  Intermediate  or  Middio 
State  of  DeiKirted  Souia,"  etc.  London,  1713,  8". 
pp.  xvl.,  x\.,  17a.    BJJ. 

252».  [Du  Pin,  Louis  Ellles].  Analyse  de 
I'Apocalypso  ...  avec  dc<i  Disscrtatioiui  ...  . 
2  vol.  PariH,  1714, 12".  pp.  728. 
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The  ninth  Disyfrtatleo  oppe^r^  VillenariantaB : 
the  tenth  treat«  of  the  atale  or  tlcpartril  nml.i  till  tk« 
D;ty  of  Judgment;  the  ele\entb  i*  uo  tbe  Da?  f4 
JiKtqnieot.  See  the  Journal  «fe*  &ar«N«  for  b«c.  3L 
1714. 

2529.  Hottlnger,  Joh.  Hcinr.,  thf  ymif^ffrr. 
Tractat  v«)m  ZuHtand  der  Se«len  navh  dtria 
Tode.    1715,  S**. 

25S0.  Marca,  Armandim  Qnido  de.  Sobnft- 
und  vernunftm&rt.Hige  Erwiigung  der  Fra^f : 
ob  <lie  abge«chiedeneQ  Seelen  narb  dfm  T<id^ 
noch  eine  ErkenntuiKS  von  dem  Zu^taode  der 
Welt  baben.  (In  tbe  Deutsdtt  Ada  £rwd. 
for  1715;  XXX.  482,  et  scqq.) 

2531.  Stitrmy,  Dftniel.  Di^conrse^  on  Mveral 
Sul>jects,  but  princiitally  on  the  S«ii«rate 
State  of  Souls.  . . .  Cambridge,  171ft»  ^oi.  S*. 
pp.  430  +.     G. 

2532.  PfaiT,  Christoph  MattbSns.  D«  Statu 
et  I'bi  Auimarum  neparatvuia.  Tubiugv, 
1719.  4». 

2532«.  Burnet,  Thomas.  De  Statu  Mortoiv 
rum  <'t  liesurgentium  Liber.  1720  or  171S. 
See  Ni».  21.38,  etc. 

2^J\.  Cookbnm,  Archibald.  A  Philovophioil 
Essay  concerning  the  Intcriue«liate  Stat«  of 
Bleared  SouU.    London,  1722,  tj».  IT.  S,  pp.  70. 

2534.  TItriarlns,   Joannm,   psr%tdon.f    De 

Statu  Animn>  veparatas  i)09t   Mortem  ...    . 
(.lr//i  Lrud.,  1722.  I»p.  393-,'»e.)     If. 

Muintaina  thattbe  kouI  cuotinuea  with  tke  Wdj  till 
the  lourrecaoa.    Bee  Koc.  zM&,  2&4S» 

2535.  Zalin,  Adam.  Disquisitio  de  Loco  Ani- 
niffi  bcu  Mentis  a  Corp«>re  penitut  reiKtrat» 
...     .    (Acta    Erud.,    Suppleu^,  1724,   VI II. 

115-127.)    H. 

In  oppoaltion  to  the  preceding.  Tiuiariua  rri>Ut4, 
ihid.  pp.  17»-1». 

2530.  Eylke,  Chr.  Dispntatio  theologica  de 
Aninialms  bis  uiortnoruni,  inter  C^ielites  com- 
ni«>rautibus  in  prima  N^parattone.  [iV»f. 
Ileinr.  Klausing.J    Li|wiae,  1724«  4». 

2537.  IVernsdorf,  Gottlieb.  Di*<crtatio  de 
Animarum  separatarum  Statu,  earnndt  mnue 
cum  Vivia  Commercio.  VitcbergK,  1725,  4». 
pp.  t"4. 

AIM  in  hia  2>f«pNlario«i««  Acad,.  I.  5^7.  et  arviq. 

2538.  ScbriftniaHsige  Gedaukcu    rom   Zo- 

i«tande  der  abge-nchimlenen   Seeleu.    Witten- 
berg, (1720.)  1733,  K*.  pp.  142. 

A  tmnolaiton  of  the  above.  —  Also  in  Luerher'a 
Au*erie*cn«  SamwUung.  pp.  3T&-5:a.     See  No.  :2S«2. 

2539.  Gerdes,  Daniel.  Dispatntio  de  Judirio 
partictil.iri  Animarum  a Corpore  Kepsrmtonun. 
Duisburgi,  1727, 4». 

2540.  Alstrln,  Erik.  De  Anima  ejmtque  poet 
Fata  nec^)rdatione.    Ui»sh1.  1728,  4*. 

2541.  [Watts,  Isaac].  An  Essay  toward  the 
I»i-o()f  uf  a  Separate  State  of  Sc»al8  betwi>e« 
Death  and  the  Re«urrectiou,  aud  the  Com- 
mencement of  tho  Rewards  of  Virtue  and 
Vice  imniediatclv  after  Death.  ...  London. 
1782,  K  pp.  84.    //. 

See  Nora  Acta  Brud..  Svp/I',  VII.  101-107.     MA. 

2542.  Ijbscher,  Valentin  Ernst.  Aifc<erli^-De 
Sammlnng  der  besten  uud  nenem  Si'hrifTtrn 
vom  Zu8tand  der  Seele  nacli  dem  Tod  . . .  mit 
einem  Vorbericht  und  besonderer  AtLvfubmng 
Tcrmchrt  ...  .  Dresden,  ITtt, 8*.  pp.  (f2i, 
700,(124). 

Content:  1.  L^scher'a  "  VArbcrlckt.'*  «0  pom. 
glvlDg  a  aketch  or  tbe  modcra  liistorr  of  aofokma  oa 
theauhject,  with  tbe  literature.— 3.  Jeb.  Mti'TTTt 
*'Abhandlun{|  von  der  Reeiigkelt  der  aitt  fhrra  Lri- 
bem  nich  niebt  rerelnigteii  Seclea,**  fp.  l-t-f.—mnA 
3.  bia  *-.Vbhandliing  mo  dem  MiitclaUiikd  ard«ekiar 
SecicD, "  pp.  9r>-36i.  — 4.  Tbeod.  Beinkixtf*a  *- 1*- 
ien  der  Seelen  im  Tode."  pp.  963-474.— 6»  U.  W'enw- 
dorfTs  "  Fehriftma^Mce  Cedanckea  vea  dea  Za- 
atanfic  der  abirewbiedenea  Seelen."  ppu  S73-&.X— C. 
liisoher's  **  Whsderhoinas  der  Ukre  rew  Saaui  ~ 
der  abgteachiedenen  Seelev. '  n».  Sif-nt.— 7.  laJam 
aud BrraU,  124 pages.    Socbciev, Xs. liTlP, 


i/ 
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SECT.  in.    C.  2.— CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE. —/ujip  of  tbe  soul. 


2619 


2oS8.  Brown,  Prnf.  John,  D.D.  The  Dcfttl 
iti  Chririt;  their  ^^tuti>,  I'rcHuiil  mid  Futiiro 
...  .  lid  Kd.  I':»liuburgh,  (lK5*i,)  1S57,  18«». 
pp.  172. —  Keprhitfd,  New  York,  18o«i,  ly  or 

MainUint  the  dixnrine  of  au  iDtermcdiate  sute. 

2.^'s".>.  HadcM  and  tht*  KeHurrectifm;  or,  A 
V<ace  to  \\h'.  Church  of  Jeiius  Chriift.  London, 
1»52, 12".  7*.  Ot/. 

2590.  J.,  W.  II.  IladeD  Rnd  Iloavcn.  (Kitto*B 
Joum.  of  Site.  Lit.  Utr  Oct.  IWi;  N.  S.  111. 
'.i:>-m.    Oinjp.  pp.  483-496.)    X?. 

2391.  Liiatkemfiller,  (L.)  Pnnl  (W  ).  UnMor 
Zustand  von  deni  Tinle  Mh  xur  Aiifi.Tfitchuii^. 
. . .  Ein  Frajcepuukt  zwiKchen  der  protcxtan- 
tixrhen  un<i  katholischen  Kirche.  Leipzig, 
IS52.  h».  pp.  XX.,  193. 

20J2.  Place  (The)ofDei>nrtc«l  Spirit.'*.  (Church 
hrf.  l..r  July,  1.S52 ;  V.  T/l-'IbL)    BA. 

2JM.  Maywahlen,  Val.  Ulrich.  Der  To<l, 
da«  T«MJteur('i<'h  und  der  Zu^tun<l  der  von  hier 
ab^f«chii*<lenen  Si'iden.  DargcMtellt  ans  deni 
Wortu  (Jotted.  Berliu,  1854,  8^.  pp.  xiv.,  216. 
D. 

2.):U.  Tlie  Intermediate  State,  and  Chrl:*t 

ninoug  the  Detul  ...  .  Trunshited  frout  thu 
German  hy  the  Uev.  Jamed  Frederick  SchUn. 
Lundnn,  iSo'i,  \'2f.  pp.  lJi4. 

2.M4.).  Blakeman,  I'hincan.  The  State  of 
the  S*»ul  between  Death  and  the  Ke^nrrec- 
tion.  . . .    New  Vork,  IH55, 12»  or  18».  pp.  114. 

2506.  fPhllllps,  Dan.  WilHamJ.  The  Inter- 
mediate ^tate.  (Christian  Rev.  for  July, 
l!iM;XX.asi-l09.)    JiA. 

2597.  Griffin,  .Nathaniel  Herrick.    Place  and 

(>>ndition  of  the  Defwrted.  (liibliolh.  Sacra 
for  Jan.  1S5H;  Xill.  15^^-172.)    //. 

2597b.  Montagu,  Ocorge,  Wi  Duke  of  Man- 
che»ttr.  The  Intermediate  Statu,  bv  the  late 
Duke  of  Manchester.    London,  185o,  8«. 

»98.  Walker,  fleorge  J.  The  Mlnlntry  of 
AngeU;  the  So|Miratc  State;  the  Book  of 
Esther:  Biblical  Studies.  Loudon,  1859,  18«. 
pp.  212. 

2500.  M'Canslandy  John  Conyngham. 
Trutb.H  for  the  Times.  No.  I.  On  the  Inter- 
mediate State.    Dublin,  18110, 12».  pp.  110. 

25iK>».  Intermediate  State  (Tbe).  (Prenhy- 
Urian  (^uar.  Rev.  lor  Oct.  18tfl ;  X.  241-252.) 

2.  Sleep  of  the  ScoL 

JV'ofc  —  8««  also  tb«  preceding  snbdiritioii,  and  tbe 
Indox  of  Subjects. 

2600.  Calvin,  Joan.  pMychopannychia,  qua 
refellitur  quorundum  Iniperitorunj  Error, 
qui  Anima8  piMt  Mortem  uiM}ue  ad  Ultimnni 
Judicium  dormire  putuut  ...  .  Aureliac, 
1534.  — AImu  Bajfileac,  1536;  Argentorati, 
154;»,  H«»,  ff.  54,  an<l  l.')5«,  %». 

Alto  ill  tii*  TracUUu*  Theologici,  Amat.  1657.  fol. ; 
Opp.  VI 11.  33^3j&.  (//.)  A  FrtHcM  iraDcUtion, 
Origan*.  1&31 ;  Enyluh,  lA)Qdon,  John  Dnye,  I>*I,  (f>, 
with  tb«  title.  "A  Trc«liM  ut  Ibc  Immortmlity  of  tbe 
Soule.  '  etc. 

2601.  Lntz,  or  I«nz,  Renhardus,  Frythmpo- 
l nanus.  Confutatio  eonim,  qui  Animas  Mor- 
tnorum  dormire  RMerunt.    Basileae,  15(tO,  4«. 

Alv>  ia  the  Ortkodoiograpka  of  J.  J.  Grvnapim, 
IbhV.  fol.,  II.  17lH-17a»  (^).  nlih  the  title:  — ••8om- 
nvR  Chri<tianor>iu   . .  .    uec  uoii  nuccinctK   Derlara 
tio,  d<r  ootniuuui  otuDlum  Uotuluum  lu  Noui^simo  Die 
Re^urrvctione." 

Wri.  More,  Ilenry.  That  the  Soul  doth  not 
nh?ep  after  Death.  (In  hi«  Explanation  of  tht 
Ornnd  Mystery  of  Godliiuu,  KXtO,  fol., 
Book  I.  Cb.  rl.-x.)  \ 


2603.  FauMt,  Jac.  De  Psychopannychla.  Ar- 
gent. 1(MK(,  4». 

2604.  Private  Letter  (A)  of  Satisfaction  to  a 
Friend  concetning  the  Sleep  of  the  Soul,  the 
State  of  the  Soul  after  Death  till  the  Keour- 
rection,  . . .  Prayer  for  departeil  SouIm  whether 
Lawful  or  not  ...    .    n.p.  16Mi,  t>«.    BM. 

2605.  Pfatr,  ChriRtoph  Matthiius.  Dlwertatio 
de  .Soniiio  Animariim  po«t  Mortem,  contra 
Dormitantio».    Tubingw,  1719,  4".  p]).  16. 

2605».  ["Watts,  Uaac].  An  Essav  toward  the 
PriHif  of  a  Separate  State.  17^2.  See  No. 
2541. 

2606.  FIncke,  Daniel.  De  Somno  Animonim 
e  Scliolis  ('bri.ntiauorum  cxterminando.  llalie, 
1I4«»,  4»   (4  «h.) 

2607.  Heyn,  Joh.  Sendschreiben  an  Ilerrn 
Doctor  ...  Banmgarten,  worinno  ...  Doctor 
Isaiic  WattH  .Meyniingen  vom  Schlaf  der  ab- 
ge>tchiedenen  Seelen  beetcheiden  geprlifet  dind 
...  .  Fiaukfurt,  1746, 8».  pp.  181.  — 2»  AuH., 
Halle,  1749,  K«. 

8c«  Horrlch.  SyUoge,  eta.  pp.  87,  88;  Kraft'a  A'«u« 
Tkeot.  BM.,  I.  66^878.    B. 

2608.  Schubert,  Joh.  Ernst.  Vom  Schlaf 
der  Seelu  uacb  dem  Tode.  Jena,  174tf,  4*'. 
(4  8h.) 

2609.  [Blelcke,  or  Blelke,  Joh.  Acliat 
Felix].  Die  wnchenden  Seelen  derer  mit 
ihren  Viitern  Enttichliifenen,  nach  Einleitung 
den  Iley nitfchen  SendNchreibent  an  ...  Baiuu- 
gurteii  in  Halle  vom  Seelennchlnf  ... 
Frankfurt  nud  Leipzig,  1747,  8*>.  pp.  104. 

2010.  Seldel,  Chri'ttoph  Tim.  ScndM.hreibeit 
an  einige  gute  Freunde  vom  Seelenschhifc. 
Hclnnt.  1747,  S".  pp.  39. 

2611.  Slmonettl,  Christian  Ernst.  Go<lanken 
Uber  die  Lohren  von  der  Unaterblichkeit  und 
dem  Sclilafe  der  Swlcn.  2  Theile.  2«  Auf». 
(Berlin,  1747,)  Frankfurt  an  der  Oder,  1751, 
«••  pp.  176,  208. 

In  oppnkitioo  to  Hc;n.    See  Kraft's  A'rtie  TheoL 
BiU  ,  1747.  IL  138-1  i6.  HOd  17«8.  111.  26-^.     U. 

2612.  Winter, ,  preacher  at  Birkenwertler. 

Aufgeweckter  Hypnopt»ychit.     Berliu,  1747. 

2613.  Baumifarten,  Sicgm.  Jac.  Boant- 
wortuug  dc«  SendKchreilK'n^  J.  Heyui*  vom 
Schlafo  der  abgOMrhiedcnen  Seelen.  Halle, 
1748,  +». 

AIM  In  bit  Tkeot.  Bedeaken,  Samml.  VI.  Halle. 
1748.  pp.  :n  1-638. 

2614.  Schubert,  Joh.  Ernst.  De  gnivi  Er- 
rorc  eorum  qui  AnimaM  Defiinctorum  SetiNUuni 
cxi)erte8  obdormiro  atatuunt.  Heluidt.  1751, 
4».  2*/r. 

2615.  [Du  Roscjr, ].    Abbandlung  vnni 

Schlafe  der  S<H'len  nach  dem  Tode,  alH  cine 
Widerlegung  der  Uber  diese  Materie  abgefan)*- 
ten  Schrift  den  Abts  Seidell.  llallKMNtadt, 
1751,  So.  pp.  206. 

2616.  Seldely  Chrixtoph  Tim.  ...  Tertheidl- 
gungHeinei)  SendtH'hreibenx  vom  Seelen^M'hlHfe, 

Eegen  die  Widerlegung  eiues  Ungenaunten. 
talle,  1754,  »•.  pp.  160. 

2617.  Dupllcschrlfl  hl>er  die  gute  Sacho 
von  dem  Zu.itande  der  Seelen  nach  dem  Todi", 
aid  einer  BeantM-ortung  [of  Scidel'n  Verthritli- 
gung  srines  Srn(l*chreiltenf,vtc.]  . ..  .  I^raiik- 
ftirtli  und  I.<<Mpzig,  1755,  ^.  pp-  381 

2618.  K.  Schreiben  an  den  unpenannten  Ver- 
fasxer  der  Abhandlnng  vom  Schlaf*-  der  Se«'l.« 
nach  dem  Ttnle,  welches  in  dieKcm  Jnlne  uIh 
eine  Wl4lerlpgung  des  Ilerru  .^btw  SwdeN  /u 
Halberstatlt  herausgekommen,  von  K.  Frank- 
furt und  Leipzig,  1754,  H«.  pp.  .3.^. 

See  Kraft*  X«um  Tkeot.  BiU  .  Uii,  TL.^S^^SJft.    H. 

2619.  [  D  n  Rottey  > -V   "^  ^^^>  ^^«^'*'^  lAiAVvvwvXva 

der  ^>e\ei\  Q»*:il  Avui'tv3(i3k».,%\%«'vvvvk  K.\xv«v»\\ 


CLAB8  III— DESTINY  OF  THE  SOUL. 

SSTB.  [Coplnnd,    Alcundf-rl.     Mn 


2Si!>.  K»»»y  on  IIid  Inlcr: 
2i;i>.  BBtcman,  TLuniiw 


»T«.  Jmub,  wUkI  SIIIIIus,  3at.  Hrli 
8ir|;i»(»chichtsilcrc]|[ulticlKuBvliglunui 
■iDB  p:ninelniiUliIeB  ErklXruiig  ili      -'    ' 

niiin  Jolwiin[>rNeiu   -■ 

nnd  RaidsloT.     Niirnli 
Inut.  IW»,1  V^IX  »■  2 


lrllnlilriili«iinn*er 


iiMlInn '  iLinn  Is  rM , ._     ... 

mntminnt  uir  Is  lom.  Aurionlaiii,  IMU, 
*,    KL. 

%TM.  Meyer,    J»h.   Friedr.   TOn.    tliidM. 

IMO.   l•iv^...M;e. 

tt;M.  WlUlgen,  p.  VKn  der.    V.^rhai»te- 

dc  Inr*  an  ByU'ln,  unnande  dcii  ■«»(  cI.t 
ftbda  tuwcTivn  di'D  dood  411  d«  wr<k-t«t|Hitand' 
liut  ilcr  llicclHuurB,  tuknanit  n»>t  d>u  lyHHiiB 
Ecnprfjii  van  hut  IIiuigKlia  gunnotiirhiip  (ut 
TanlnllicfnK  vin  de  CfirlilalUkv  mlHtrciMt. 
»druk.    11r].(>'l]*icf,|)tll,)1S4I,W.^.I.:i(i, 

«-)A  Bokart,  Jolm  Henrf.  Jp.  The  SUIe 
of  the  DriMrlnL  An  Aditrrxn  ih'limrul  HI 
Ifag  Fuiit-m  .'f  the  Rt.  Kn,  D<m)u.iln  Moon, 
D.D.  ...  Jlwb  l.ltlll  ...  ■ndi>I>i<M-rtnll»ii 
on  tte  Mini;  aHiJn-l,..  .  NfWYork,(3d 
«d„  ISa,  »■:  4Ih  .nL,  1846^  UH,  l>.  nk  M. 

9llie>.  IPttlwhcle,  RJcfaardl  Bmat  on  lbs 
KfUuDCB  rmni  Scripturi'  lliiit  Ihr  S»al.  Ini- 
medUlcly  Hfler  rlii>DEUhaf  thsDodv,  In  nrt 
Id  >  Mat*  nf  SI«v  or  IiwuiiUlliy;  bnl  uT 
lUpplDM  or  Ukh  ;  uhI  OB  tbc  Mvnl  Uikk 
oTIIat Ductrinr.  [BignHl<'EnuhiniDevnnl- 
«ula."1    (Cfoobnf  Jtwrn.  fiir  Krrr.  and  Ik-c. 

I»0|\xii.ui-i£G,a;i-3;n.)   //. 

uiriiii<priM  ek  iKiri.c. 
taf.  Bmltanr,  ViMn.    Thm  Ennri,  rfe, 

Snst  HutlBKfiinl,TlH>ni».  TrUIdiodIh 
Dnlli  and    lli>    RnDrrectluii,  ...    AtTrdIt 


aSTflh.  RICkct 


Hi.,  &;^   u,  tf. ' 

£»9>.  HIlpfliBr, 


eliriid.  Klreir,  IXM, 
•OTV.  Bccken,  llul. 


uf« 


,.S-^ltr^ 


Criri; 


il,  IMi."*. 


HiSOt.  Rtttclmcycr, 
Irlw  dn  '- - 

«1.  0*TC 

puiiiiiiiHi 

tnrcL     Si 


PrDiuutliiit  till  finely  of  tti-  Pnjpbftii-  SiTin- 
tnrnL     Kaiulmrgli,  s.d.  (IM— t],  If.  pp.  S3. 


{Jfljrtron    iliW.  Hrpoi.   Sir  April,  II 


3EU.  Cappadooei  A.    Oi-JuIlIpb  orrr 

»KG.  MlUer,  JIcF.  Jubn.  Tfaign  nflw  & 

TUm  Cliiiutcn  un  lb*  InlrrmnliiiT  t 
vllh  ...  lIlDli  tur  Epll*pb<  ...    ,    ai 
I-Hutun.ilMVl^U^'  PP-ISO, 
2t§CBcpiirMeSUit(0utb>^  (KlMo'sJi 


biu 


flucuv,  IWI,  1»-  H 


.    C.i.— CHRISTIAN  rOCTRINK.- 


jM*.  Hleodrmna.  ETannlil  Nicodn 
II.  livv  UMi-nnu  CliH«IJ  sd  Iiifvnj 

'  "  « 


WH>.  Biucbln*   ^laandnr 


9t44^.  Cirdmoa,  ai«l 


EralKb 
Imlo]     ' 


I,  Nom. 


'I.  bv  IfenJUBln  TburfMi  .. 


SMS.  Eplphiknln*,  Pinain:    Onlio  tn  ... 

Iill.uiii  rVcivi,  Pnr.  1023,  M.,  II.  ^STt.)    U. 

aSUft  BcMm*  BrlB'iu,  Jabanaet,  II.  aji, 

am.   AaMUu,  .1cM-<iliriii,  tl.  *.D.   lOO. 

[Vinhni  i^Chri.t'1  DH-ent  lutu  UrJl.    £.11.] 

Jin  K.  Du  Mjril'a  IWiiapmi.  Lal-imUrinim 

an  J-/>  .VMefr,  null,  WO,  ^.  nn.  SOil-217.1  U. 

«lia  !■  ai^v'i  ABrt  OU.  MmBI.    J: 

9UI.  BarrswlB*  uf  Ri-1t  (Tfar),  &  Sliwln- 
PUj  wrlllin  In  Ilia  RHcn  of  EdKnrd  tho 

NKOurrlM  in  Iha  Brillih  Hmfon.  villi  aii 
IntiudiKliiiii,  TniulKil'in,  uul  SMn.  Bt 
JUDMllrchiinlllalKwfll  ...   .    LuDdun.lMV. 

WITv  'WMebram,  PrlHr.    Trlnnpbtiii  k- 

(iirgeii>i>Chrliitlst>lDfi>ruu;  Cvniliie.  WUcb. 
»U,4-.     A£. 
SOU.  Smltli  (Lai.  Sm^thRn*),  Ri 


Se5n,  AffiicolB,  PraiKUcna.  EvniiKFlicariini 
nioti^l»tur  Cbrir'liim  iicniiHliin>"Jknln>Hin  Tt- 

Piiii'iiiii    liHls   B  Limbo  libcntHV.    CoImiI*, 
IS7S,  12". 
2eS!.  CarlUe,  or  CBrllaIe<   Cbrlnopbrr. 

Tbfl  FIni  rAviiutl^  toncluilins,  ibat  tlir 
SouIm  of  (hr   FnllbtiiU  FhIIh'r-.  <hTr;>«iI 

nic  SrcouJ  !..  touclilnc  lbs  UiMniulun  i>f 
«ir  Kunbnirairtat  Iplu  IMI  ...  .  London, 
UM,>ni.ti*.  lip. li,  KITS  t- 

KniwJllin  H  im  Usk  or  Vobird  BlDllll,  «I- 


2«64.  HIll.Ailnni.  Tbs  DcfrnH  of  Ibo  Artlrk, 
uliiivlvil  ni^ual  tbu  Truth  uf  Ibr  Kunr  U^ir- 
aiu'^'i'dltal  ..!  '.     L<nUln,»Kt,4<>. 

36.U.  H<rT>Bck«ru«r,Cup.  TrmlprcillEt 
vuni  Ri.iHlb-ili  ilvt  Lt'lh-Dilifbn,  dorinn  div  II. 
IfeFltD  <]«  Venl.>rl«-ntitt  bin  nn  <b<u  JUnctt.'ii 
TxisTcrxIirM  wunlm.    ^bIUB]klIId>l^lalU, 

W&O.  Jaeob,  IIcnrT.  A  Trailliwef  IlisSnirvr- 

tiim  anrj  Vlcluc/  of  ClirisI  in  I1i<'  nVk  ofiHir 

KmjnVuthoe'Poinla  pn1>Llcit!;|.r«ifb<Ml   "i 
LoniiDD    Iby   Bp.   BllionJ,  IMT.      [Lumlunr 
IUM,«>.    SL. 
3057.  Btlaon,  Thomu,  Bp.    Tbe   EIT.-rl  of 

...  arebundliHl,  WliH(Piiin«iCbri»l  milled 

f  bica  and  Punxw  Bt  U>  Pnceul  id  Ud  alkar 

Dr^ith  ...    .    London,  ISin. 4*.    «L. 


mUw:!,  (^(Inalij  pitlilUlitd  Ihnn  lUW  to 

ilKlU<llD«l 

III  (Ireck  and  Ennltab., 
S.I..  pp.  7i7-«M.)    K 


cil-ViU  A'nKir'qnV'«irnD^' Chri^luurnm  |  ilfflri'li'lo  ll.'ll."  O^A^.TlwElf  I'l^A  It-TmL. 
d«c«ndi«w  ad  Inform  alii».  finiini  it  Infoi^  s««i.  Bllaftu,  Tbnuuui,  J!p,  Th»  Pnrvei  of 
BDinlnnimini  ...  mut  »l  Srpulirbmni.    ISU.  |     rhrlo'H  Bnirirlnin  (Or   Mon'i    Htdriiiptlnni 


«J49.  GranadB,  Lnli  d«   (Inf.   Lndoil.  .    . 
aranatcnalal.    Cdnrlime*   d«   nrmrlpula  i 

("tnm  Annuiii.    4  toI.  AnMerpiie.  ItlT-Hl,  ' 


l,Io1.    OL. 


2630  CLASS  lU.— DBSTINT  OF  TDK  SOUL.  ll 

IVsrUl,  'Aic-ibi-iiKiidcnii«BOiumiilBn'vtr-  |      KeiurrHlitm  I       I'lJctuVuis    LJ*-   CJ.    1 
fiu»>-r...    .    Hdben.lsdl.llM.S'.pp.lSS.  pp.  B. 


..._l  1  „...•{„    17M   b  ™  !11  umiitrea  uaa  UUDermf ;  or.  tbt  I 

uibJ  L<,ipilg.  n»,  B..  pp.  lU.  D„tirtoe  cuDcetnlDg  Mm  [q  D«tli. 

as3l>.  AtotaandlDBg  tod  ilcm  BcbUfti  dsr  |  Dm)  t»  pp  lb)!. 

*'Pif  null  dem  Twlo.  lOf  Widerbnoiu!  den  ^jwn^io.  .jj^«  ^«^«^o^™d™  = 

2St'.ck-'.  'ir'.iikf"il:"uu  Msyo,  IIW.T  B^'.  ""-  • '"" ~  ""■   " 

IT  d<e  Lehra 


nt  ngliR 


n  Urn. 


XXXII. 


{UiihBdiil  iiuBT.  Rtt.  I 


IS»;N.S.1V.  M-;».  Coop.  PPL  413-ta^j  i 
2S31.  Webb,  c. 


",'.^,'    2S31.  Webb,  ( 
'  •'**■  I     Suub  coubid*! 


3633.  VcBikri  Oeoi 
dcr    vrKkclcguDK  4 


'    2e3».  ConncU; 


Conncllr,  l 


m.  tHcrlwt,  Ml*.  »Mr.].  Tcmiinft-  und 
M:hTiADiiHiL|;a  Aiiinerkiingpn  Ulwr  di«  npnn- 
Kltiiiun  (Iriituks  Mr  dihI  vldrr  ilcn  i^nHcu- 
H-blaf,  walche  tbvils  in  deni  Bc.nd«:hrEllwn 
On  llerm  AM  Stldet'g,  IhfiU  In  drc  jtam 
«ntK>'|»ugr«Ii1rn  AIiJuuhIIuhk  rinri  Uogc- 
liHuiiInn  cntbtiJUD   lind,    Leingu,  ilM,  ». 

to.  Mailer,  Joh.  Btrpb.  IHs  DnKhnld 
Luthrri  ill  der  Lehn  vo^  dcm  Zuilimde  rirr 

euii)i.«].i>bd«'i«lbe>-[n 


^^.fa 


m  nsi,  t 


3826. Dim  Lutbrr  dis  hebra  torn  e«-I> .. 

pp.  M.  —.  .     -  I      jjjj^  ^ 


3.  SeMentotChrininkiHidMi  Linlw. 

iW.  -  Thi»  nl(i>»  t. 
tvlocjr.  ind  th*  fCtlevit 


com    tT»fiTiui»  Joh.  h-Mh.  Bcn- 
NotlmlwiKU.  1741,  S-.  ()U  rii.!— Bd. 

ii..rd.lior  ft  anctlor.  AIlwHi,  M«, ». 

II  ™m  nul.Mll.TliC'llI.iH-TI4.    «. 
ir,  Joh.  Sa]<HD.     Df  Tirla  rt  ,>^ 


3627.  Bimtlioli 

i.  Tcranch  einri  BcireiKa.  dui 


lU.  (Lclpi.l.  Si.  M — itarrlct. 

Cbritiinn.     DispoiHtiu  d<-  I 

itl.  I.-1II.   lUvniM,  IJ«-  , 


r  Cbriilijii  gsfUhn.     Unlit,  ITI5,  tf. 


N««-rgrk.  lias.  Go.  p|>.  141.    a. 
Seao.  Kmrick,  nmnlhx.    IH«oani 
2  tol.  iMHlun.  IMS,  >i'. 


Xac*.  'Woodward,  John.    A  GbiHl  Ei|k 
la  Di'Hth  a  Tcuipuru-r  Sle«pT    Loudon,  IS 
■mpl  Id  n 


Volbortli,  Joh.  Curl.  EpiiloU  puuu- 
mil,  qii*  quuitani  Emr  A|iulliinru  na- 
■ulecjt.  111  iMcnA  ilr  Dtnciisu  ad  Infrroi 

Brun"'i^,  iJsfc^pT's''*""' 
»tn.  ClaoHiB,  Job.    D(«in*(l(  dr  Drac-ipa 

lionlhufl  CTUict>-phllo]u([iei«  klllutjKTiL  ...    . 
HufnuB,  1801,  B-.  pp.  BT. 
»41.  W«>ca.  0>wg  Holgrr.    P«  A»i»U  tr' 
licn]i,i|iiotnS^ai  twtf  ApuluUco  IrhEi  tar  Jf^4i 


o(  I^ltrpnulioM  of  I  Pft.  Ui.  Id-am  Mml  it. 
«.    ICxhtrmtiil  (Hr.  ft*  ApiU,  UHl  X. 

•m-Jus.)  a. 


ibbn  uid  IIMimtan  at  thk  nt>. 

nirtbrr,    BnliehBaMrt.    Sfm^ 

me.  pp.  MMOOi  .at  Ut... 


SECT,  III.    0.  4.— CHRISTIAN   DOCTRINE.— 


Andr,  AnlKD  £rklBrlnc 
'■■  ni[n  Avkue)r«  tM 


9eiM.Pall  DaiUJulUd.  VHrlulntcrpirNm, 
flu  DrKonHI  I.  0.  «il  Tabrui,  JWlFlllliia  ru- 

IN't.    111.  18,  <o   fall  Bptttaitt  flilAnflOi'.  I'll'. 

I.  Ki-3ia,  «l.  alt  Ouiiiiv.  INO,  M,  U'hiu 
V..I.  IX.  riHc  3  ut  Kuppux  td.  ur  llig  N.  T; 


lolim.  ima  Jiiaiy,!,  ill, 
mliii  l>u[ui.  Luaduii,  IMU,  Ho. 
taA.  ICftAll,  doll.  Lndvli.    D 


All.  a«h.  1 


)lDlllUlHlliKllcL>>llI« 


aBD<-.  BlbllophllBs.MDn'niii.iarirrfnii.  Dfi-  m     U  U.(i«'.'i 

■.-IiiiIe;^    Hi'lir^'O'-rmni   AVh.  .lUnk.'l  I'tu'li  lbltl.1^..  1U«,<- 

TDh  ili^  IIBIIcntiibrL  cTirMll  .      tun  Cliuv  .  271i  <llHMa(*<ll, 

»"■  U ■.|Thllii-.    H<i»lrl.iiry.|Kll,«>. i^i.  Ku,  ,[,. y. ,  l...l,i,„i,i itil 

a.' ilfpl.  JlcFCT(.,l*!i.  Vl.'ilMilD.  , I, I,..' Ill  [l,.i, U'l 

Mm.  AckerwBBB.  «wwun(l<i     DU'  i:l*n-  I".                  v.  .i, 

K<<lit*nlHbI  uniiHr  Z*J1.         Jlnmbnra  nnil  1 
aoitum>t4G,I».]^.i;     p.  ' 

ITM.  ThiHlfn  -ran  Vdiin,  v..  M.    It< 


Joh     Awlr     XistTlrallo 
iiialluni  L'L  UtlmuUMFrn- 


nuJcnluJlajf  >i 


2663 


CLASS  III.— DESTINY  OF  TOB  SOUL. 


9090 


Limlms  Pntnim,  shewhi^  . . .  that  Christ  de- 
sceiwh'd  tn»t  ill  F«nih'  to  llrll  to  «lelivt;r  t!u' 
Faitht'is  from  thoncH.     London,  1H04,  4o.  BL. 
\U  Aiidrow  Willet  7     Sec  No.  I'fiGS. 

2603.  Pnrkes,  Uichanl.  An  Apolopio  of  Thrco 
TcstiniouicH  of  Iloly  Scripture.  conctM-niiifj 
tht'  Article  of  our  Creed,  lie  descended  into 
Hdl.     London,  IIJOT,  40.     BL. 

2604.  Tlie  S<T(nid  K<K)kc,  cuntaining  a  Re- 

joymlor  to  a  Rcidy  made  agiiinst  the  Former 
Booke,  lately'  ]mbli>hed  in  a  printed  l*aiiip)i- 
Ict,  intituled,  Limbo-maiitix.  Loudoti,  1007, 
4*'.     BL. 

260;').  Wlliet,  Andrew.  Loidoroma^tlx:  that 
is,  A  JScimr^^e  for  a  Hayler,  containing  a  Full 
...  Answer  to  the  fnchriHliaii  Kaylinffn  ... 
ventc'd  by  one  Kich.  I'arkcs,  aj;:iinst  tlie 
Author  uf  Linibomai»tij(,  Cambridgre,  1607, 
4o.     BL. 

2660.  Parker,  Robert,  and  Sanford,  Hugh. 
De  Descensu  .Ier<u  Chrlsti  ud  I:iU:ui4  Libri 
(luatuor,  ab  Ilugonc  Saulordo  inchoati.  Aui^it. 
l«ll,4«>.    BL. 

26C7.  Guild,  William.  Limbo'8  Battery;  or, 
an  Answer  to  a  Popish  Pamphbt  of  (^hrist'w 
Descent  into  Hell.    Aberdeen,  1030,  !>. 

2667*.  Penrson,  John,  Bj).  An  Exix»iti<m 
of  tlu"  ('ree«l.  . . .     I^ndon,  1059,  4'». 

Niinicrnijs  cJiiinus.  Sw  on  Art.  V.,  wlitrc  the 
•  libject  of  Chri.''ts  "Dei«cenl  iuto  Hell"  is  treated 
with  grciit  learuiDg. 

2605.  Eclcliard,  lleinr.  De  DescensuChriati 
ad  Inferos  Libellus.  Lipsinp,  lti<l4,  sni.  8<».  pp. 
108. 

"  Malotainn  the  doctrine  of  the  Formula  of  Con- 
cord. —Brttsch. 

2009.  Richard,  Jacob.  De  Descen.su  ChriKti 
ad  Tnfi'roH  contra  Novatorin  cujti«««lani  Dinner- 
tat  ionem  de  eadein.  [/V««.  Pet.  Haberkoru.l 
GiBJ^n',  1071,  40.  4ffr. 

2670.  lilglitfoot,  John.  A  Dl8Conn«e  upon 
tlie  F«mrth  Article  of  the  Apostolic  Creed. 
(M'orhs,  Strypc'8  cd..  II.  liUl-l;)o5,  lx)nd. 
1(W4,  fid.;  or  Pitman's  ed.,  VI.  3-.%.)     If. 

0|)|>o»e<  vcrr  vitrurouhlv  the  common  notioni  of 
Catholiai  and  ^roiesiauts  on  the  sutgoct. 

2671.  Smith,  Uichard,  of  London.  A  I.«tter 
...  to  Dr.  Hen.  Hammond,  conceruiiiK  the 
S^enco  of  that  Article  in  tlie  Creetl  I/e  de- 
scmded  into  Hell;  top,etlier  with  Dr.  Ham- 
mond"!* Answer.    London,  1(M4,  8".    BL. 

2672.  Carpzov,  Joh.  Benedict,  the  younger. 
Dissertatio  de  Descensu  Cbristi  nd  Inferos  ex 
Kpb(«.  iv.  9,  10.    [Ii(fp.  J.  Ci.  Lucius.]     Lii>- 

sia-,  1«H7,  4". 

AUo  ill  hlii  /)i«<.  Acad.,  pp.  G40-7I1.  —  ■'Mabilnini 
the  cuuimou  dtx'trlne  of  Caluv  aud  others."— //rc'<cA. 

2673.  Niemann,  Sebast.  Disseitatio  (!e  dis- 
tinctis  Poiitificiorum  in  Inferno  Cla^sibue. 
Jenac,  1689,  4«.  pp.  30. 

2674.  Melsner,  Joh.  TractatuB  de  Detrcnj«u 
Clirisli  ad  Inferoa.  Witeberga*,  ltt90«  4">. 
Ogr. 

2675.  Franclce,  Wilhelm.  Dis'*<'rtatio  de 
Descensu  Christi  ad  Inferos  ex  1  Petr.  iii.  1}<, 
19.  [I'rtfs.  J.  O.  Neumann.]  Viteberga*, 
1«94,  40.  pp.  30.  — Also  170-2. 

'•  MHlntHiiiii  that  Chrl«t  conquered  the  PerU  and 
IlfU  mn-itorie.  ratione  arqttititiuntM,  mmXnotiJUutoHe, 
ratione  promulgationU.  —lircttch, 

2676.  Liaurbeeh,  Is.  De  Dt^siceni^nK  Chrifiti 
ad  Inferos  Mnjestate.    Altorfii,  1700,4''.  4«/r. 

2677.  Dummer,  Jeremiah.  Dixputatio  Tlieo- 
lo^clca  de  CliriNti  a<l  Iiiferon  De»ceuBU.  ... 
Sub  Pra'sidio  . . .  Ilenuanni  Witsii  ...  .  Lug- 
diini  Hatavorum,  1702,  4°.  pp.  24  -f .    //. 

2678.  Kane,  Corneliufl.  Do  Dcsccn^n  Cliristi 
ad  Tutiiua  l/oca  Terrae.    Bremao,  1702. 

la  oppQa\tioii  to  Ctfpiov  «u  ^v^  iv.  9, 10, 

794 


2679.  Liaolus,  Joh.  Gottlieb.  TiDdlc}.-**  Di.o- 
tfertationid  Carpxovianiv  de  Doscensu  Chrii>ti 
ad  Infcroii.    Lineise,  1703,  4o.  pp.  4.*^. 

In  an<«er  to  C.  Haae,  who  opptwcU  iho  ootion  cf  a 

local  desci'nL. 

2679».  [King,  Peter,  Lord].     The  History  .  f 

the  AiKistles  Cree«l:   with  Critiml   (>l>*eiv:j- 

tiotiK!  on   its  several   Articles.      Tho  3«i   E*L 

London,  (1703,  ..)  1711,  f-.  pp.  (H  .  41;V     If. 

On  the  Descent  of  Christ  into  Uell,  aec  pp.  17'«- 

268. 

2680.  litlg,  Thoman.  Di^wrtatio  do  Kruu- 
gello  Mojtui.i  annuntUto,  ad  1  Petr.  iv.  >'>. 
Jen.v,  1730,  4«».  pp.  66. 

"  Kvangvlluni  »piritualUer  nmrtuit  praedicatur.  — 
"The  ancient  and  modern  opiaioos  on  the  kuI;  r*. 
are  copiously  ftated  and  dLicusMrd.  Also  nrpfi>.:<>d 
in  hii  Erercittttiones  ThtoL,  p.  2C9  sqq."— ,S^iee«rA. 

2681.  Weber,  Joh.  Georp.  DkH-trina  tiitior  de 
De!<cen!!!U  Cliriiiti  ad  lufertw  ...  .  Lii^iv. 
I7:M,  8«.  (6  sh.) 

2681*.  Hude,  HeinHch   von  der.     De  IV- 

scensu  (  hristi  ad  Ii'feros.    ( I*rs^>.  J.  U.  Carji- 
xov.J     Helmt«t>idii,  17r>4,  4^ 

2681t>.  Tiphalgne  de  la  Roche,  Ch.irlri 
Francoi-*.  Leu  vL-ioim  d'Ibrnhim.  phil.t^oi^bf 
Rra'.fc,  on  Eicsai  »ur  la  nature  de  lame:  nlx- 
tlon  d'lin  voyage  aux  LiuilK'.'*,  on  liisamiit-* 
philoN4)phii]u'e».     2  vol.  Paris,  177l>,  S*. 

An  earlier  e<l.  wus  publ.  at  AnuttTdani  in  17£9. 
with  the  title,  "  Lc4  bigarrurca  phllosophiquc-<i.-  cr<- 

2682.  FassonI,  Liberato.  De  Pionini  in  i^inu 
Abrahae  Beatitmline  ante  Christi  Mort»-ni. 
. . .     Romae.  17CJ0,  4".  jip.  :32  -  . 

S  'C  KovrUe  let.  puh.  in  Fircnxt.  17€1.  XXII.  3#4- 
KO  Cll-f>]3,  (;jI-«J4.     B. 

26ft3.  Cadonlcl,  Giovanni.  D*'  Stani  Ren::- 
tatis  Animaruiii  Sanctorum  Aiiti«]ui  Ti->t^- 
menti  nnte  (.'bri^ti  ^/eM-ell^unl  in  Infen^:  d*- 
Veritate  Purpitorii,  et  do  n«-n  retaiiiata  Aui- 
uiarum  Jiistorum  Beatitudiii(>  iu  Mausioti« 
C<»ebj«fi  ...     .     Venetii^  I7tt3,  8*. 

26S.>.  Lettere  teoIi.j:i<he  iei>ettanti  nHa  con- 
tr(»ve:>ia  tia  il  j«i;;nor  <iiov:tiiiM  Cadoijirt  «  il 
Padie  Liberato  Fa><(tnl  ...  intt>rnoHlIa  Iht.:;- 
tiidine  de*  santi  jtatriarchi  nel  a^Miod'Abram  •. 
\eiie/,i;i,  1703.  f^*".  pp.  ''^ 

Bee  XorelU  tcl  yttb.  in  /Yrenx*.  17€3.  XXIV.  =.:■«- 
b^i.  OOrl-a.  C49.  6SU.     B. 

2684.  Cadonlcl,  tHoranni.  Anrelii  ADrii«- 
tini  qua©  videtur  Seiitentiado  Beatitate  Sa»t- 
tornm  ...  Antiqui  To«taracnti  ante  Oir;>:i 
Descen^nm  ad  Inferos  ...  cnntra  llaerctiv.s 
...  Puipttorinm  ...  inii»ugnaiites.  VeDetiix, 
17«$5,  4». 
208,'').  Goethe,  Joh.  AVidfptnc  von*  F*- 
ti<clie  Gedauken  i.l»cr  die  Ilullrnfahrt  Jesn 
Christi. 

Fii->t  pnbl.  in  a  periodical  entitled  /Vr  SirHl^Tf. 
Frankfurt,  1766:  then  in  the  ed.  of  hia  Urrl*  lu  i 
vol*.,  Stuttgart,  18S6-37.  ^.  Ft  is  hi*  6r>i  pr.i.cl 
poem.  See  Wenzel,  Aut  Weimmr*  yrfJewCTi  Taf r«« 
p.  U. 

2086.  !M:amacht,Tommaftf>  Maria.  D«AnlDia- 
bus  Ju.stunim  in  Sinu  AbrahMc  ante  Chri>ti 
Moiiem  expert ibns  beatae  Vi»ionts  Dei.  2 
vol.  Komae,  1766,  4«.    A. 

2687.  I«ettera  d*iin  chtcHco  rrgolare  al  P. 
Mamachi  ctmtro  la  «nn  opera  IV  .Animabo* 
Justoruni  ...  f»'t<^-l-  Coi«niu|n»li,  ITM*  S*. — 
Also  Rrescia,  1777,  ft*. 

AacHlied  bj  mmm  to  Martiao  XatAll,  by  aUan  t* 
Urbano  Towiti. 

2688.  Klesllnff,  Joh.  Rudolph.  Dr  Vii.  qui 
Coucertatioueui  de  DeM.'eiwui  Chrii4i  ad  lu- 
feros  rompouere  volnit  Dominiu  la  Gmre, 
difficili  pot  ins  qoam  expodtUL  Krlauga?, 
1769, 4«.  :iffr. 

2689.  ScholKy  Job.  Priodr.  Tenmnfl-  and 
itchriftmiiasiffe  Gedauken  too  der  lUHle  iumI 
der  milenfi^rt  ChristL    Ualle,  IHO*  ^. 

2000.  Unnery  Ii 


S741 


BECT.m.    C.  4. —  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE.— PP»0-4H)J?r 


2774 


2741.  Blomevenna,  or  I^etdensU.  Pe- 

trus.   Asscrtio  I'lirgatorii.  Coloniap,  1534, 12". 

2742.  Iiivr©  (Le)  dea  marclmndfl  ...  .  [Pol- 
lovrod  by  a  "Traitfi  du  Purgatoire."]  J(.P. 
[Noufchatoir],  1534,  l(Jo.  —  Another  ed.,  x.P. 

1561,  *». 

For  details,  wtt  De  Bur«,  BiU.  InttrucHvt.  I.  400- 

iOl.    The  first  part  of  ihe  work  is  "  une  Katjn?  trda 

Tlve    coDirc  plusleurs  dogmcs  de  la  croyance   Ro- 

maine. '    The  last  part  asialla  the  doctiioo  of  Pur- 

calory. 

274.\  CocUlnus,  Joh.    De  Purgatorio  Ani- 

niarum  Igiie,  contra  Novas  Sectas  quae  Pnr- 

Ipituriam    nopaut.     Ingolstodii,  1544,  8". — 

Also  Paris,  1544,  Idfl. 

A  Frtnch  translation,  Lyon,  1562,  l«»;  German, 
losolsmdi,  1583,  9'. 

2744.  .fiplnus,  Joannes.  Liber  de  Purgato- 
rio, ?ntl«fACtionlbns,  Remi8««ione  Culpee  ac 
Pwniv  ...    .    Londini,  1549, 4o. 

2745.  Gtambullart,  Pier-Francesco.  Lez- 
jtioni  del  situ  del  purgatorio,  deia  caritk, 
dejili  influfwi  coleati,  del' ordine  deir  univor- 
»o.     YlreniOy  1551,  8<». 

2746.  Taverner,  Joh.  Do  Purgatorio  Ani- 
maruin  iM»st  Lane  Vitam  expiandarum.  Pari- 
eiis,  1551,  S<>.    BL. 

^4r,.  Clijrtrecu*  {Gtrm.  Kooblisir),  Da- 
rid.  De  Animarnni  Immortalitato  et  l»urga- 
torio  Pontlliciorura.  Vitebcrgae,  1552,  8<>. — 
Ibid.  1580,  159t>,  8<>. 

2748.  VI ret,  Pierre.  Le  requitscat  in  pace  du 
purj^atoire,  fiiit  par  dialogue  ...  .  Oendro, 
1532, 5»°. 

2749.  Oclftlno,  Bernardino.  Dialogo  do!  Pur- 
gatorio ...  .  x.P.  1556,  8«.  ff.  3,  pp.  130,  and 
fr.  4. 

"  O  volume  cut  an  des  plus  carfcux  dc  oeux  d'  OcMn, 
cl  uii  cU'«  nioiiiH  s<ricu\."  — De  Burc,  Jffcl. /jM»r««- 
tive.  T.  <no.  q.  v.—  \  lAstin  translation,  Zi^rlch.  1555, 
K^ :  Grrtnan,  do. ;  French,  1559,  1563,  8*.  Also  trans- 
luu-d  iutu  Knglith  and  Dutch. 

T^n^^,  SmItU  (^Lixt.  Smytlieeus),  Richard, 

D.U.y  1,'>0()-1503. 

Thi«  writer,  aocoanted  by  Catboliea  one  of  their 
aMest  champions,  defended  purjcatrtry  in  his  "Bouc- 
Her  of  the  Catholike  Favth,"  etc.  Lond.  1666^n  his 
"  De  MUi«n»  Sacriticlo,  'elr.  Lovanii.  1662,  ^.  and 
hii  "  t'oofuiHiio ''onim  qus  Phil.  Mclanobtbon  objl- 
cit,"  tie.  ibid.  1562,  if.  The  full  titles  are  too  long 
to  be  gi  t  i^n  here. 

2751.  Camerarlus,  Barthol.  De  Purgatorio 
li^uo  Dialo^i  II.    lUivaeo,  1557, 4«. 

2752.  VcrratUB,  Joh.  Maria.  Trnctatus  de 
Umtia  ct  LilH»ro  Arbitrio;  de  duplici  l*urga- 
torio  pro  Huniinibua  electis;  de  Sufiragiis  .. . 
Defuncturuin.    Venotiis,  1558,  8«». 

2753.  V«ron,  John,  .S>nonoyx.  Thellvntynge 
of  P«r«^itorv«.'  to  d«*atli.  junde  Dialogo  wyse 
...    .    Lon-lon.  .Jhon  T'/^'hle,  1561, 8o.  flf.  307  +. 

See  Dlbdiu  H  Typ.  Antiq.  IV.  348. 

2754.  Grenier,  NicoIaH.  Cntholique  probation 
du  purgatoire  ot  sufTrngei  pour  lea  fiddles 
trc«p.T*scz.  . . .    Paris,  1562,  b«. 

2755.  H«rTet,Cientian,  Troi  16  dn  purgatoire, 
anqnel  Hunt  contonues  los  opinions  des  noti- 
veaux  ^rang^listei)  de  ce  temps.  Paris,  1562, 
8-. 


27ryV  VltalU 
Patrkii,  IIib< 


,  .KndT.  De  Purgatorio  Sancti 
emla>  Apoetoli,  Tractatulus.  Ve- 
netii«,  1562,  $•• 

2757.  Medina,  Miguel  de.  De  Igne  Purga- 
torio.   Venetii.s,  1564. 

2ir*8.  Alan*  Allen,  or  Allyn  (LaL  Ala« 
una),  William,  CltrJ.  and  Ahp.  A  Defense 
and  Declaration  of  the  Catholike  Churchiea 
Doctrine,  touching  Purgatory  and  Prayers  for 
the  Souleii  departed.    Antwerp,  1565,  8*. 

2750.  Benolty  Ren6.  Brief  dincours  tonchant 
le  fondement  dti  pnrgatoire,  des  indulgences, 
pardons  et  de  satisfaction.    Paris,  1566,  i>*. 


2780.  Peltanns,  Theodor  (Anton).  Doctrina 
catholica  de  Purgatorio;  de  Animarum  8edi- 
bua;  deTita  functorum  Suffragiia ;  de  Chris- 
tianorum Sepulturia  ...  .  Ingolstadii,  1569, 
4». 

2761.  liUther,  Martin.  Mart.  Lutheri,  Phi- 
lippi  MelanchthoniH,  und  loh.  Brentii  fUrneh- 
me  Schriffteu,  wider  die  alte  grobe  Liigen  der 
Piipisten  vom  Fegfeucr,  welches  die  JeHuiteu 
wieder  auflT  die  Bahn  briugen.  Frankfurt, 
1570, 40. 

2762.  Fenclit,  Jac.  Tier  Leich-  Predigten 
vom  Fegfeuers-Wort,  Ort,  Pein,  ErlUauug,  etc. 
Cttln,  1674,  80. 

2763.  Neun  und  dreissig  katholische  Pre- 
digten Tom  Fegfeuer,  Ablaa,  etc.  Cttln,  1575, 
40. 

2764.  Adeodatus,  Andr^.  Demonstration 
chreatlennc  et  religieuse  du  purgatoire  ...  . 
Poictiers  1576,  am.  8*.  — Also  Paris,  1580,  8*. 

2765.  Pelt  ann«,  Theodor  (Anton).  De  nostra 
Satisfactione  ct  Purgatorio  Libri  duo.  ... 
Coloniap,  1576,  4o.  pp.  6.34  +. 

2766.  Folke  (Lat.  Pulco),  William.  Two 
Treatises  written  against  the  Pupistea  . . .  [the 
second  being]  a  Confutation  of  the  Popish 
Churches  Doctrine  touching  Purgatory  & 
Prayers  for  the  Dead.    London,  157l,  8o. 

2767.  BriBtow,  Richard.  A  Reply  to  Foulke, 
in  Defense  of  M.  D.  Allen's  Scroll  of  Articles, 
and  Book  of  Purgatorie.    Louaine,  1580,  4*. 

2768.  Fnlk©  (Lat.  Fulco),  William.  A  Re- 
joynder  to  Bristowe'K  Keplit'  in  Defence  of 
Aliens  Scrole  of  Articles,  and  Booko  of  Pur- 
gatorio. ...    Loudon,  1581,  8o. 

2769.  Valverde,  Barthol.  de.  Ignis  purga- 
toriu.H  post  banc  Vitam  ex  Urajcia  ot  Latinis 
Patribua  Ortliodoxia,  llobrworumquc  d<K.tis- 
simisot vetUfitlssimujasaertua  ...  .  Patavii, 
1581,  4*.  With  a  new  title-i>age,  Vcnotlis, 
1590,  40.    BL. 

•'  OuTmg«  trds  enrieux,  k  dont  Ics  Kxemplaires 
•ont  fort  rare»."  —  De  Dure,  BiU.  Irutructive.  no.  450. 
The  vol.  contftiua,  according  to  De  Biirc's  descrip- 
tion, "Ignis  Purgaiorlux,"  etc.,  pp.  <&),  168:  "Ex 
Sanctis  Patribu<t  Unoniologia,"  pp.  <24).  169-2&9; 
'•  Pro  Igne  Purgatorio  ...  Apoloyviicu:ii,  3»  leavee 
not  numbered:  and  "  Rcsponsio  nd  Quacstlonee  ... 
Wcnzcblal  a  Wcrlxowlu,  "  etc.a  leaves. 

2770.  Bellarmlno,  Roberto,  rUrJ.  Diapvta- 
tionos  do  Controvorsiis  Christiana}  Fidel ...  . 
4  toDJ.    ColnnljB  Agrlppliije,  102^.  fol.    D. 

On  Purgatory  see  Tom.  II.  pp.  390-416.  The  first 
ed.  of  this  famous  work  was  published  In  3  vol.  In- 
gohtadt,  1681-03,  fol.  Baeker  enumerates  tvtntf- 
ftve  other  eds.  between  that  date  and  lev's,  and  half  a 
dosen  or  more  have  been  pobl.  slnfc.  A  0«rman 
translation  of  the  treatise  on  purgatory,  Mdnts,  160), 
80. 

2770*.  Miffrlnns,  Georg.  Fegfeuers  Ungrund 
grtlndlich  ertirtert  ...  .  Straasburg,  1582, 
80. 

2771.  Fenner,  Dndley.  An  Answere  unto 
the  Confutation  ni  John  Nichols  his  Recanta- 
tion . . .  c-'pecially  In  the  Matters  of  Doctrine, 
of  Purgatorio,  Images  ...  .  London,  158S, 
40. 

2772.  Ijensreus,  Joannes.  Do  Fidelium  Ani- 
marum Pur;?itorio  Libri  dtio;  de  Limbo  Pa- 
trum  Liber  lortiua.    Lovanii,  1584,  8o. 

2772«.  aillandronl,  Fortunio.  Del  purga- 
torio, 0  degll  ajuti  che  si  fanno  per  le  anirae 
del  morti.    Siena,  1581, 4o. 

2773.  Vtzlnger,  Alex.  Alte  neu©  Zeitung 
von  dem  iiussersten  Tro«t  und  letzter  UiilfT, 
der  liberaussgeplagten  Seelen,  so  die  Jesuiter 
und  andere  paplstische  Lohrer  ins  Fegfeuer 
setzen.    Smalcaldf  1587. 

2774.  Benolt,  K^tifc.    T>«ux  VT«.\\.%a  «».VV«\\- 
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2715.  Ijoclft,  Valentin.  Dns  Do^a  der  grit^ 
cliischt'ii  Kinhr  %oiu  Purj^iitorium.  R«*gen«- 
biiriL',  IH4*i,  ^».  (II  *«li.) 

27  lo*.  Wright,  Tlunnas.  St.  Patrick's  Pur- 
gatory.    1n44.    Sec  No.  .'J2f4. 

271f>.  Hifitory  of  Purffutory.  (Journal  of 
,Sar.  Lit.  and  Jiibl.  Record  for  July,  1855 ;  1. 
28i*-3os.)    IJ. 

2717.  Redner,    Ii<^o.     Dm    Fo^feuor.     Kino 
hiNtoiisrli-dogiuati.iclM*  Abimudluug  ...  .   Ke- 
gel)"! »urK.  IJJ50,  b".  pp.  208. 
Catholic. 

On  the  liifftory  of  the  subject,  «ee  also  No. 
27(»^,  Vnlvcrdei  2770,  BellarmlnO) 
281.'),  rHMiier;  2S41,  Traits  |  2H»4.  Dea- 
con) -IKil,  Merz)  2yo7,  Tracts  |  2;>u«, 
PerrlU}  2014,  Hall  |  and  292ti,  Frantz. 


2718.  Eustratlus,  Omalantinopolitanus,  fl. 
A.D.  57H,  Tnu'tatus  adveiriUH  eos  qui  diciuit 
Aninia.s  .««tatini  atqiio  e  Cor|K)ribu^  8(*luta^ 
Hunt,  Mon  operari:  neqne  oblatis  pro  iis  Deo 
precibus  ...  juvarl.  Or.  and  Lat.  (In  L. 
Allacci  [Lat.  Allatiux].  />  ulrit^quf  Ecdf$. 
Occid.  aftiitr  Orient,  at  Piirg.  Ctmsensiuney 
llonw,  1655,  f",  pp.  :nO-5Sl.) 

A  Lniin  ti-an^lntion  in  the  Uax.  Bihl.  fiatnrm. 
Toiu.  XXVll..  and  iu  Migaca  Theol.  Cunut  mmuU- 
ttu,  Will.  4til-jl«. 

2719.  Joaniirs  (PKntdo-),  Damafcrnus,  8th 
cent.?  De  iis  qui  in  Fide  dorniieinut;  qno- 
miKlo  Mi.s!»js  et  Kleenio^yni.Madjnventnr.  Or. 
and  Lat.  (In  .Toannid  Dainiuiccui  Ojn^ra,  Par. 
1712,  fol..  I.  .V>4-.597.)     //. 

Also  publ.  separately,  Venel.  1311,  8*. 

2720.  Henricus  Stilteriengif,  or  Henry  of 
Snltrey-)  II.  a.p.  1150.  Snj)er  Pnipitorio  S. 
Patiicii,  de  <|no<1an)  Milite  nomine  Oweyn, 
qui  deduct u*  fuerat  per  Pwnas  Infernali"*. 
(In  TIkm.  MassinKbanra  Florilfjium  Insuhr 
tSancloriim,  Par.  1624,  fol.,  pp.  8'.»-lt)9;  aNo  in 
JoJ).  ColKai)n.s'H  Triadis  Thm(maturg»  Acta, 
liovanii.  1«V47,  fol.,  being  Vol.  II.  of  his  *'  Acta 
Sancti'i  uni  Ilibernin?.") 

On  llie  Ruglith  and  Pre>}r%  rrmlons.  *nd  Ibr  the 
story,  .see  Wi'igiit  ii  St.  Patrick'*  Purgatorjf.  pp.  00- 
78. 

2721.  Marie  de  France,  loth  cent.  [Le 
purgatuire  de  Saint-Patric<*.]  Ci  parout  des 
ptines  (jue  hunt  en  Pnrgatoire.  (In  Iier  I^ti- 
«tW,  ed.  B.  du  lU»quefort,  Paris,  1820,  8»,  II. 
411-499.)     H. 

2722.  [Engenlcns,  Marcus,  Abp.  of  Ephc- 
sits,  t\.  A.i>.  143(5.]  Ilcpi  Tou  KaOapoLov  frvpof. 
De  Pnrgatorio  Ignu.  (Appended  to  NIIuB, 
Ab]}.  of  Tfie.<salotiica.  De  Priuiatu  Papw  Ko- 
niani,  etc.  Lngd.  Bat.  1595,  4o.) 

2722».  Florence,  Council  of,  a.d.  1458, 1489. 

For  ilio  notion  of  this  Conncll  on  the  question  of 

rur»;:itorv,  !»ee  Concilia,  cd.  Coleli,  XVIII.  25-34,  525, 
117-5J.     H. 

2723.  IVesvel,  Joh.,  1411I-14S9.  Farrago  Re- 
rnm  ThiMlugicai-um  uberrima  ...  .  In  hoc 
Libra  tractatnr:  ...  .  VI.  De  Pnrgatorio 
...  .  De  Statu  et  Profectn  Animarum  pt«t 
lianc  Vitam  ...  .  ["With  a  i»reface  by  Luther. 
—  Uasileae,  1522,]  8o. 

S«?  Pnnxer,  VI.  fSS,  n.  4.T9.  —  The  vnriooa  wrillon 
of  Wctsvl  relating  lo  purgiitory  nre  collided  iu  Ills 
Opera.  Groning.  1B14,  4«,  pp.  826  HW.  On  hi«  prcu- 
linr  doctrine  rciipootlnu  tbi<i  hulywi.  wr  Ultninnn'4 
Johann  Wetul,  etc.  Hamb.  IKit.  >fi,  pp.  36J-o75.    D. 

Ti2\.  Cattarlna  (Fleschl,  Lat.  FlUca) 
Adorno,  or  Adorna,  Saint,  1447-1510. 
(Often  called  iU.  CUlftarine  of  Genoa.)  Trat- 
tato  del  Pnrgatorio. 

Puhlixhcd  with  her  frorks  and  life  (by  Marabottl) 
at  Genoa,  in  IS.*)! :  in  Frrnck.  Colngtie.  IfiSl.  al«o  ap- 
pended to  A.  Ktiruln  >  Let  katreM  dn  ckriHtH.  Alaia, 
18M,  180.  A  Grrman  translation,  Augaburg,  1774,  ifi, 
and  1843,  S2».  vv*  M. 
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2725.  Cattarlna  (Ftesclki,  Lat.  Rltsea) 
Adorno,  or  Adorna,  &xinL  Treatise  oa 
Purgatory.  . . .    New  York,  1860,  3&».  pp.  'J9. 

2726.  Fabrica,  Joh.  de.  De  Indalgentiii 
pro  Aniniabu^  in  Purgat(»rio. 

For  variou.<  early  td».  without  date  (S  loaien.  flDl.i, 
and  one  wl>h  the  date  1487,  cootnininit  bKo  the  trea- 
tU«  of  Kicoiaua  Richardus  D*  Imdulg^ntiU,  »ee  Apr. 
nO''.  6»76-IW8-i. 

2727.  RIclua,  Alphonms.  Dialogit.*  quo  ex 
Sacra.>  Script unv  priHcoruuique  IHitruiii  Du^ 
niatibns  Purgatorium  Aniniabua  pnrgandif* 
pncparatum  oittcnditur  adversud  Valden^'egi 
...  .  Parislia,  1500,  4o;  also  ibid.  1512.  4* 
pp.  24. 

2728.  laolanls,  Inidorua  de*  DinpntAtiooum 
Ottholicarnm  Libri  V.  In  quibus  1.  <Ie  Ign«> 
Inferni,  II.  do  Pur^torio,lII.  de  Merito  Ani- 
niaruni  l»urgatorii,  et  Co^itionia  prtipri* 
Beatitudini8  fnturie  ...  .  MedioUni,  1517, 
fol.  — AIbo  Padua,  1522:  Lyons,  15*29.  ISSo. 

"  Guvrage  tinguller  tt  corieox.  rar«  ct  tr^  re- 
chertbe  de  ceux  qui  ett  o<mDois*«Dt  le  n^rite."— Da 
Bvrv. 

2729.  Bodenstein,   or   von   Carlstadt 

(La^  Carolostadlna  ^,  Andreas  (Rudoljth  I. 
Sernu»n  vom  Stand  der  chrtKfgliinbigenSeeleii, 
Ton  Abrahams  SchooM  und  Fegfear  der  ab- 
geschiedenen  Seeleu.  Wittemberf,  [abuat 
1522,)  40. 

2730.  Hochstraat,  Jac.  Do  Purgstorio,  »ea 
de  Kxpiatione  Vcnialinm  (>u«t  Mortem  Libel- 
lus.    Antwerpia^,  1525,  4*? 

2731.  Schatzger  (Lot.  Sasger«ia>,<Sw(par. 

">  oni  Fegfeiir  otier  volkOmuer  Kaynignng  der 
auKserwUlten,    das   dnrch    die   (inugthi.Uiis: 
ChristI  das  Fegfeiier  uit  auscgelescht  itrt  ... 
Mtinchen,  Haunt  SchobMtr,  i5!25,  4*.     BL. 

2732.  Unlngen,  Bartholoiuicu:!  Amoldl 
de.  Purgatorium  rtnitra  Lutheranoc:  pn- 
Sci  ipturani  et  Kationeui  prol»atujii,  et  de  U- 
berutione  Animarum  ex  eo  per  SuflTragia  Tl- 
voMim.  ...     Herbipidi,  1527,  8*. 

2733.  Werstemlus,  Joh.  Adrersa«  Lath«^ 
ranae  S(>ctae  Kenattini  quendam,  de  Purgato> 
rio  et  aliii*  ...    .    Colon iae,  15^  S». 

2734.  More,  Hir  Tlioniaii.  The  rapplycacyon 
of  soulyti  [in  PiirgatoryJ  made  by  syr  Thomas 
More  knyght  ...  .  [London,  WiJtiam  Ras- 
tfUr  152i»tJfol.  ff.44. 

See  Dibdin'B  Ttp.  AnHq.  III.  Sn.  SSS. 

2735.  Iiuther,  Martin.  Kyn  wydermeff  vom 
fegfewr.    Wittembcrg,  15M,  #•. 

2730.  Eck,  Job.  niriHtliche  Erhaltnng  der 
Stcll  der  Geschrifft  fiir  das  Fegfeuer  wieder 
Lathers  UUterbUchlein.  [Augsburg?]  153i, 
4». 

A  Latin  trandatioa,  Astwerp,  154i.  ID*. 

2737.  Raatell,  John.  A  new  Vtkt*  of  pure»- 
tory  ...  denydetlin  totbre  dyalogys.  \  The 
fyr»«te  dyaloge  treateth  of  the  m«nie!]«>ibt 
existens  of  god.  f  The  secoode  dyaluge 
treateth  of  the  immortalyte  of  mannysMinle. 
%  The  Ihyrde  dyaloge  treateth  of  poVgaturr. 
[London,  Oct.  10,  15S0,]  fi>l. 

See  DIbdIn'b  l)p.  Antif.  III.  fl. 

2738.  Frttl&y  Joho,  d.  1533.  A  diapntacroa 
of  purgatorye  ...  deuided  In  to  thre  Ujkes 
...  .  [The  first  in  answer  to  John  RasteU; 
the  second  to  Sir  T.  More ;  the  third  to  John 
Fisher,  Bp.  of  Koeheater.J  H.  P.  or  ».  [Lon- 
don, not  fSu-  from  1530],  A*. 

2789. An  other  boke  against  Ra«tell  aaiaed 

the  Subsedye  or  bulwarke  to  hit  tyrst  boke. 
jr.  p.  tir  n.  H«. 

RrpriBtcd  tacether  la  the  HWIs  V  J^mddk  aarf 

/Wr*.  ed.  by  luMcU,  L«Dd.  101.ll*.  in.  «-a«S.    M. 

2740.  Hera    liegynneth    a   lytell    boke,  that 

•Iteaketh   of  ptirgatorye  ...    .    [la    verae.] 

London.  Jfobert  H><r.  x.».  [|M— fK  •••. 

8m  IMMIa  a  fl^  Amlif.  III.  SSI,  a.  MM. 
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2800«.  Carrlllo,  Martin.  EflplfcAcion  de  la 
Bulii  lU*  h*!i  difuntiM,  en  la  cmil  ae  tnita  de  las 
penas  y  lugares  del  purjpitorio,  y  conio  pue- 
dan  ser  ayudmlas  Ian  aninias  tie  los  difuntos 
...  '>  iniprcsiuu  ...  afimlida  4  la  poetre  una 
AiH>lo^R  por  el  mi^mo  autor.  AIcaI&  do  He- 
nareu,  1615,  4».  ff.  xvi.,  160,  (and  Apol.)  vii.  '29. 

2801.  Nlck-Groome,  pseudon,  A  Cvrry* 
comb«  for  a  Coxe-combe,  or  PurgatorieH 
Knell.  In  Anttwer  of  a  Lowd  Libell  lately 
foricated  by  labal  Kacbil  against  i^'ir  Edw. 
Il«)bio^  0»vntcrHnarle:  entituled  Purgatories 
Triumph  ou«;r  Hell.  Digc8te<l  in  Furuiu  of  a 
Dialogue  by  Nick-<2roonu>  of  the  Hobie-«table 
Rogiiiubvrgi.    Loudon,  1615, 4«.    £L. 

2802.  Becanu«h  Martinos.  De  Oratione  pro 
Defunctis  Epiutola  ...  .  Moguuttas,  1615^ 
12». 

2803.  Gonzalez  de  liosada,  Juan.  Tra- 
tado  de  la  devocion  que  se  lia  de  tcner  om 
las  almas  del  purgatorio.  Salamanca,  1617f 
16*. 

2804.  Waser,  Casp.  Do  Purgatorio.  Baaileao, 
1617,  4». 

2S05.  Veron,  Francis.  Preuves  du  pnrga- 
toire  ot  de  la  priere  jwur  les  tr6piu«."<eM,  et  nul- 
lite  de  la  Confession  de  fov  dcs  niiui.HtreK,  du 
Bourlier  de  Du  Moulin  [publ.  in  161S].  du 
D6.MC8p<)ir  do  Ferry,  miniKtre  de  .Metz,  et  do 
PExtimen  de  Chaborcolayo  et  autrutf  minis- 
tres  de  Xaintonge,  par  la  seule  Bible.  Paris  ? 
161- 1  80. 

2806.  lie  Clero,  Jacques.  Trait£>  du  pnrga- 
toire,  contre  les  h^retiques  do  co  temps. 
Paris,  1619,12"  or  8«»? 

2807.  Roa,  Martin  de.  Del  estado  dc  las 
almas  en  purgatorio.  ...  Seuillu,  161tt,  12o 
or  24°.  ff.  180  +. 

Numeroa.4  editions.  Tranfilated  iDto  Portuguese, 
Italian,  Latin,  French,  GeriHon,  aud  Poli*h.  See 
Backer,  V.  6-i7,  628. 

2808.  Salo,  Alexis  de.  Le  triomphe  des  ftmea 
du  purg;itoire,  ...  traduit  de  I'ltalien  eu 
Francis  par  L.  Garon.    Lyon,  1621, 12*. 

2809.  CrocluS)  Joh.  Commentarius  ...  de 
Purgatorio  pontificio  ...  .  Marpurgi,  1622, 
9*.  8  /fT. 

"  Solidoi  et  perspicnua."— TToZcA. 

2810.  FabrI  (Lat.  Faber;,  Filippo.  Di!>pu- 
tatio  theologica  ...  de  PaMiitentia,  Peccato, 
Purgatorio,  f^ufTragiiH,  luduigcntiis,  et  do 
Pra*deHtin;itiono.     Vcnotiis,  16z3,  fol. 

2810*.  V^ron,  FranQois.  Lo  purgatoiro  et  la 
priere  pour  les  fiddles  trSpassef*  piouv»''s  par 
textes  de  Pecriture  sainte  en  la  bouche  des 
saints  p^res  des  quatre  premiers sidcles.  Paris, 
1623,  k 

2811.  BInet,  l^tienne.  Dc  Pestat  hcureux  et 
nialheureux  dcs  nuies  soufTrantes  du  purga- 
toire,  ...  oil  sont  traict<^es  toutes  les  plus 
belles  questions  du  purgatoire  ...  .  Paris, 
1625,  12«».  — Also^Douay,  1627,  24«,  pp.  694; 
Paris,  1633,  18». 

2812.  Guild,  William.  Ignis  Fatuus.  Lon- 
don. 1625. 

Afkiom  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory. 

2813.  MeUuer,  Balthasar.  Do  Indulgentiis 
et  ficto  Papistarum  Purgatorio,  oder  piibsti- 
scher  Irrwi.fch.  Vitember^a*,  1625,  4'>.  8  yr. 
—  Also  l..«ipzig,  1626,  1630,  8*. 

2814.  Thumm,  ThRo<lor.  Ignis  Purgatorii 
pontiflcii  Fatuus.    Tubings,  1625,  4». 

2815.  Usslier,  or  Uslier,  James,  Ahp.  An- 
swer to  a  Challenge  made  by  a  Jesuite  [W. 
Malone]  in  Ireland  |res(>ecting  the  antiquity 
of  the  Ilomish  doctrine]  ...  .  London,  1625, 
4*.  — Also  1631.  4«,  1686,  4«,  and  in  his  Whole 
Works,  Dublin,  1847,  etc.  8«,  Vol  III.    B. 


Treats,  araonK  other  thin?*,  of  Por^fatorr.  Prayer 
for  the  Dead,  Limbw  Putrum  aud  CtirUt'N  UeM^nt 
iiKo  Hcil. 

2S1G.  lJ««her,  or  l/nber,  James,  .1  ftp.  Arch- 
bishop L'sj*her  vu  Vruyvrn  for  the  Dead.  ( Trnclt 
for  lite  Tiinfi,  etc.  No.  72,  Loudon,  18Ii6,  S». 
pp.  0<>.)     //. 

281ti».  Roboredo,  Amaro  de.  Socorro  diM 
almas  do  purgatorio  ...  .  Lisboa,  1627, 12". 
—  yftiW.  1040.  24«». 

2817.  Montalban,  or  Montalvan,  J  una 

Peres  de.  Vida  y  purgatorio  del  glorioxa 
Htxu  Patricio  ...  .  Madrid,  1627,  &•.  —  Re- 
printed, 1666,  1739>  1772. 

A  French  transluiiou.  llruxcUea,  16&9, 1J9.    A. 

2817*.  O'Sulllvan,  IMiilip.  PatritianaDec;w; 
sivo  Libri  d«v.'m.  quibus  de  D.  Putritii  Vit  i, 
Purgatorio,  Mirarulis  ...  agitur  ...  .  Ma- 
triti,  1629,  4«.    BL. 

2818.  Arcudlns,  Pctrus.  ...  Utri'im  detur 
Purgiitoriuni,  el  an  illud  sit  per  Igneni. 
lioMtv,  1632,  4o.  pp.  (4.,  S4.—  /6iV/.  1717,  4«». 

2S19.  BonnyerA,  orBoniileres,  Marcde. 
L'adv(>cat  desi  anies  ilu  purguloiie,  ou  mo.v«';H 

facik's    i)our   les    aider.     '^  M Lisle, 

1632,  24-.  pp.  1K6.  — 3"  ed.,  ibul.  ^0.^3,  2lo. 
A    Gtrman  traii<*li4tioD,   Luxembourg,   IKib,  etc.  : 
Latin.  Colorac.  1659.  12«>. 

2819*.  The   same.      Nouvelle    Edition,   ... 

auguient^e  des  traits  hititoriques  ...  par 
I'abbe  Boiiuspan.  Lyon,  1861,  32".  pp.  vi., 
334. 

2b20.  IiaurentltiK,  Jacobus.  Fabula  Papi:*- 
tica  Infernalis  tripartita,  hoc  est,  D<H-triua 
Eccle.sia*  Komaoa!  de  tribus  tictifiis  L«K-is  In- 
fernalibus,  Purgatorio,  Limbo  Puerorum  et 
Limbo  Patrum,  detecta, confutata  ...  .  Am- 
Btel.Hlami,  1632,  4*.    BL. 

2821.  Ritter,  Steph.  Dc  Igni  Purgatorio  Pa- 
pistico.     Marburgt,  1632,  4». 

2822.  Brlfifnole  Sale,  Antonio  GiuHo.  La 
colonna  per  lo  animedcl  Purgatorio.  (Jenova, 
1634,  and  1635,  4<>.  —  Bologna,  1636;  Napoli, 
1646,  12«>. 

2823.  Antonio  da  Natlvidade.  Silva  de 
svfragios,  declaradoM,  alabador<,  y  encomen- 
dados,  para  comvn  pruuecho  de  vinos  y  difun- 
tos.  Declarase  el  estado  de  las  almas:  se  re- 
fieren  niuchos  cxemplos,  y  casos  pnxligiosos. 
...  Tradvzidos  eu  lengva  Ca.Htellana.  por  el 
M.  Fr.  Diego  de  Noguera  ...  .  Madrid,  1*566, 
4°.  PI).  52:i   L.     A. 

Cnriou*.— The   Portuguese  original  was  publ.  at 
BrttK5»,  1636,  *". 

2824.  Andrea  dl  S.  Tommaso  (formerly 
lievaretti).  Trattatodel  stato  dell'  auime 
del  purgatorio.    Genova,  1636,  4o. 

2825.  Ry-wockl,  Joh.  Arma  catholica  pro 
Traditionibus  et  Purgatorio  contra  Anti-Bel- 
larminum  Amesii  ...    .    Vilna.',  1636,  fol. 

2826.  Arcudlns,  Petrus.  ...  De  Purgatorio 
Igne  advcrsus  Barlaam  ...  .  Gr.  and  Lat. 
RomiE,  1637,  4».  pp.  fSt,  411,  (3). 

See  Dc  Bure,  BiU.  Iiutructivt,  I.  301.  302. 

2827.  Ellaa  a  Sancta  Tereitia  {former} jf 
Joh.  Bupt.  Willi).  Legatio  l-kTlesiae  trium- 
phantis  ad  militantcm,  pro  liberandis  Anim.i- 
bus  Purgatorii  .. .  .  2  vol.  Antverpiie,  1638, 
fol. 

2828.  Andeol,  .    Defense  du  purgatoire 

...    .    Tour non,  1638, 4*. 

2828*.  Audebert,  l^ti<?nne.  Triumphus  Ve- 
ritatis  de  Tnuisubstantiatione,  et  Purgatorio. 
Orthesil,  163^  8<». 

2829.  Andrles,  Judocns.  Supplex  Libellus 
pro  Auimabus  Purgatorii.    Antv.  1642,  24*. 

2830.  Re<)ueste   voor  de  tlelt:  lu  '1  Vvw^^r 

vuer.    Antw .  \\l^iO^\  \?v\l,  'IV*. 

A  FrtnOk  transUtUn,  iViA.VMil« 
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toire  des  Chretiens  imparfaitJi  aprdn  cctto  vie 
murtelle;  le  second  vat  de  la  qutilite  ct  cun- 
dition  des  anica  86parves  ...    .    l*:iri:«,  1588, 

2775.  [Chandleu,  Antoineija  Roche  de]« 

De  vera  I'l-ccatoram  Bcmiiiiiiuiic  athxTMUs  hu- 

inatian  i^ati.sfactiunci)  (>t  comnieiititium  Eccle- 

8iR>  Ronianre  I'urpitorium.    Genevre,  15S8,^*. 

Publiclied  under  the  name  of  Sadeel,  at  tb«  Ilebn-w 

equivak'ut,  of  ChantUeu  (Champ  dc   Dleii).     Al»o  in 

h\9  Oprra,  cd.  tcrt..  1594,  fol.,  pp.  K7-136.     l^.)  -  A 

French  trau»ltttloD,  Ueoeva.  IMS,  tfi. 

2770.  Hnbery  Sam.  Aussfiibrlicliei  Erklitrung 
und  Widerh'gutifj:  dcsu  schreckljchen  jesuJti- 
8then  catholidchen  Fegfeuwers,  insimderheit 
vrie  RolwrtUH  Uellarniinns  ...  da.>«ni'lbe  bo- 
Kcbrieltcu  bat  ...    .    Tubingen,  1591,  49. 

2776*.  Chrasto-vlus,  Andr.  Cuntradtctio 
niim  in  Libro  Uoberti  Bellarmini  de  Purj;a- 
turio  Index  ...    .    [Basel >]  1503,  4o.  pp.  (tK)). 

2777.  Hubcr,  Sam.  TheseB  de  Purgatorio 
Jesiiilarum  Catbulico.    W'itteb.  15M,  4«. 

2T78.  CJontra  Ignem  Purgatorium  ejusque 

Sulpbiir  ...    .    Urs.  1597,  40. 

2770.  Osten,  Balth.  Oratio:  Quienam  Animne 
po8t  Mortem  sit  StatUH,  contra  Hellaruiinuui 
vcteratorium  Purgatorii  Opificeui.  Witteb. 
1599,  40. 

2780.  StitcliflTe,  or  SotitlllTe  (Lat  Sutll- 
vluK),  Matthew.  De  Purgatorio  adversns 
Bellanninum.  Londini,  1599,4*. — Alsolluuov. 
1603,  80. 

2780».  Vandlnl,  Tommaso.  Del  purgatorio, 
sue  pene,  e  nuffragi.    Bologna,  (1599,)  1615, 4*. 

2781.  Cayet,orCalftler  (Zxi^CaJetanus), 
Pierre  Victor  (Pulnia).  Lo  pur«aioin'  prouve 
par  la  parole  de  Dieu.    Paris,  IttOO,  B^. 

2781ft.  Snarez,  Francisco.  Commontarionim 
ac  Disputationnm  in  Tertiam  Partem  Divi 
Thomte  Tomuh  Quartus  ...  .  Opus  do  novo 
in  Lucem  e<litum  . ..  .  Lugduni,  (. . .)  1603, 
fol.  pp.824  -L. 

Iiiclnding  four  "Disputatlones  de  Purjcatorio  et 
Sutlragli<)."  which  mar  alM>  be  found  in  bU  Opera, 
XIX.  40^15,  Vtnel.  1748,  fol. 

2782.  TliyrwuM,  Petrus.  ...  De  Apparitio- 
nibvs  r'pirituum  TractatUiiduo:  quorum  prior 
agit  do  Apparitionlbvs  omnii*  Generic  Spiri- 
tvvm  ...  .  Cumduplici  Appendicc  de  Spiri- 
tuum  Imagiiiibufl  &  Cultu.  dci|ue  PurpitoriJ 
Veritate.  ...  Colouiao  Agripi>inae,  1600,  4o. 
pp.  4««>  + .     JL 

The  A|)|>cndix  on  Purgatorj  embraces  pp.  88-128. 

2783.  Hanaver,  Amandus.  lU-futatio  Katio- 
num  ...  I'lintiliciorum  ...  imprimii*  Robert! 
Bellarmini,  pro  Purgatorio,  in  <iua  obiter 
Fruncisci  Toleti  Doctriua  do  ludulgcntiis  ... 
cxaniinatur.     1001, 4«. 

2783*.  'Wysock,  Alb.  Defcnsio  pro  Libris  de 
Purgatorio  . . .  Cardinalis  Bellarmini  a  Klie- 
toribus  PottnauieuHibus  aduer^uH  Rabulam 
Vitebergenwm  et  Lutberanum  Minifltrum 
HUficepta.  . . .  Poenania\  [ltf02,J  S".  pp.  384  -f-. 
BL. 

This  work  »c«ms  lo  be  ascribed  bj  the  MM.  Backer 
to  Ludovicuii  Kogcriusi. 

2783»>.  Mini.ster  delirans,  sive  Colloquium 

Kbetorum  Posnacen.sium  do  Purgatorio.  Pod- 
iianias  1002,  Ho,    jiL. 

2784.  Du  Jon  (Lat.  Junius),  Francois,  of 
Boun/c.s,  l.>45-irj02.  . . .  Aniniaduer.<*iones  ad 
Controuersiam  sextam  Christiana*  Fidei  ... 
de  Pvrgjttorio  ...  .  [Against  Bellarminc.j 
[HeideUxTg?]  Apud  Petrutn  Sanclandrcanumy 

1603,  S».  P1..W,  223 -f.     II- 

Also  in  his  Opera,  Gcnev.  1613,  fol.,  Tl.  1421-154S. 
H. 

2785.  Du    Moulin    {Lat.    Molinceus), 

Pierre,  the.  elder.  Les  oaux>  do  ]Silo6,  iK»ur 
«iiteiudrc  Ic  feu  du  purgatoire  ct  noyer  lea 
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traditions,  les  limbecs  ...  [etcl  La  Rochellc, 
1603,  8«».  —  Ibid.  ltJ08, 1610,  S«. 

2786.  Du    Moulin     {Lat,    Mollnacmsi, 

Pierre,  the  elder.  The  Wateris  of  Jifilor.  to 
quench  the  Fire  of  Purgaturye,  and  t<>  diuwn 
the  Traditions,  Limboes,  Man's  84iUcfHCtii<Dft, 
and  all    Popish    Indulgences   ...    .     UAt«j4d. 

1612,  8<>, 

2787.  Soares  de  Santa  Maria,  Ditipa 
Torrent  de  feu,  sortant  dc  la  face  de  Die-a 
)iour  di>sMeicher  les  eaux  d«  Mara,  eDcK>>e« 
danx  la  chaui«»^e  du  Moulin  d'Ablon :  vii  e«t 
amplement  pronv^  le  purgatinre  et  le«  i^uf- 
f rages  p«mr  les  trepa^tseK  ...  .  Coiupc«i6  i*r 
le  IC.  P.  Jacques  Suar^  de  Sainte  Marie  ...  . 
Paris,  1603,  8».  pp.  12. 

27^8.  Cayet,orCahlcr(2>Tr.CaJ|«taBm«^, 

Pierre  \  ictur  (Palma).  La  fuurnaihe  ardente 
et  le  four  de  r^verb^re  i>our  ^vajjorer  le?*  pri- 
tendnes  eaux  de  Silo^,  et  pour  corroU»r«*r  le 
purgatoire,  contre  . . .  Dnmuuliu.   Paris,  1603, 

8«>.  pp.  88. 

27K9.  [Duval,  Andr6}.    Le  feu  dlli^He,  p<^r 

tarir  les  eaiix  de  .*^iK»e,  auqutd  C!«t  axnplemeot 
prouve  le  purgatoire.     Paris*,  1603,  Js*. 

2794).    Du     Moulin    {Lat.    Mollnirus), 

Pierre,  the  elder.  Accroiseienient  de?;  tau:i  ue 
Siloe  pour  esteindre  le  fen  du  i»urgH!«"irf.  et 
noyer  les  KUtisfactions  bumaines  et  le<i  indul- 
gences papules,  contre  les  raisons  . . .  d"un 
cordelier  portugais  [D.  S«jarcs  de  Santa  Maria  j 
ddfendues  par  tr(»is  e«crit«   ...   L*  tirrrrnt dt 

feu    ...  Iax  founiaise    nrdmte    J>    frtt 

d'lUlie  ...  .  La  Rocbelle,  1604,  8».— 7Wrf. 
1608,  M,  and  Geneve,  1614,  162S,  It^l,  8». 

2791.  Regius,  .lob.  LilM>r  de  Indnlgvutiis  et 
Purgatorio poutiticio.   Fraucof. ad  Mceii.  16M, 

40. 

2792.  Duraud,  Claude.  Le  purgatoire  de« 
fid«^les  defuncts.     Poictieni,  1605,  h^. 

2792*.  Purgatoire  des  catholiques  contre  le 
d^bordement  des  eaux  du  Lnc  de  iji-ucte. 
1605,  80. 

2793.  Beoanus,  Martinus.  De  Purgatorio 
CnlvinistAiuni:  cum  ApiK-ridice  d««  8tatn  Ari- 
marum  i>ost  banc  Vitam.   Mugunti«^,  1609, *"*. 

2704.  Budseus,  Job.  Wablfarth  der  Cbrict- 
glanbigcn  Seeien;  das  ist:  Kurze  l^inne- 
rung  der  grausamen,  d«)ch  uit  ewig-wkliren- 
den  Strafe  des  Fegfeuers.  Freyb.  in  Bnsg. 
1610, 12». 

2795.  Helsse,  Sebastian.  Tres  Qua-rtiones 
breviter  discussw  ...  .  Item,  LntlHTannm 
Animarum  Purgatorium:  ubi  mrtinifall  de 
Origine  Anima*.  Ingolstadii,  161G,  b"-  pp> 
179  +. 

A  German  translation.  1613.  I*. 

2796.  lllalre,  Jacquen,  sieur  de  Jtmyne.    Im 

purgiitoire  des  times  catholiqaes:  cnk  e^t  nion- 
tre  le  soin  i|ue  nous  devous  avoir  d«f<  m<.»rt«. 
Paris,  1612,  t^». 

2797.  Hoby,  ^i>  Edward.  A  Countt^r-Snarle 
for  Ishmael  Rabsbakeh  ...  iH'ing  an  Answer 
to  a  K.  Catholic,  Mho  writes  bimself  J.  R. 
London,  1613,  4«. 

2798.  [Raclftll,  Jabal].  Pargatories  Triamph 
over  Hell,  maugre  the  Barking  of  CerberD<«  in 
Syr  Edward  Ilobven  Counterwnarle,  dewriN-ti 
in  a  Letter  to  the  sayd  Knigbt  ttvta,  J.  K. 
i*.P.  1613,  4». 

2799.  [Floyd,  John].    A  Treatise  of  Porga- 

tpry.      In   Answer  to    Sir    Edward    IIi>bty. 

iPubl.  under  the  assumed  name  uf  Daniel  4 
esu.]    St.  Omere,  1613, 4*. 
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^  Kepplcr,  Uinu  Sutnidiiua  Jiiiius- 
inia  In  Pur^iiprio  lirtiLijbu*  iidhiL  Jan  irU- 
runi.  niianLtnatiiHi  Lti  LeKai'»turU[llDamIuin 
.n  IrfRp  Hum,  er  " — * — •"-  ^^  ■*■ 


ai.  Putrniu,  Ills- 


SaJi.l.iu^j.^.ii.ilBII»lf-P^aw  +. 

3S0I.  KortbDll,  dirUtbui DHniallici- 

n.'fl  Aiiil'iurui.ifluir  ...    .    Kilonll,  m7,4°. 

Kl's'r'!!'"?  '■jllo^.^'"(«i.''"^'  ^  '*"' 

SSUe.  Btkttr,  J<'ti.\f\\ti^l}.itl<Ur.    Unerliillu 

T«tlliiiiiiii>  H.  AUEUoIlnl  KrllrlF  nrutilirl  DM- 


civl  DL  cuDtn  P»ii>iiu.     (ff»^.   Utinr. 
TliAIr™!    J,l|»lip,  l(rtll,4-. 

9St8.  DI*«>nnciA|i«>iiiBt  Pgrpilor;.  Lon- 
don, JirulMiau  Aylmtr,  IttM,**.  |j|i.K.    Jf. 

jKW.  Httlnrl  n.aoarKKgior.  Do  Purgatorio. 

Tu ii»,  HtW.i-,  -JyT. 

S870.  Advice   fr.im   n  <?BlbalirlI  Id  hia  Pn). 


lury.     IWi,  1*.     fl*. 
.  IWnkc,     UilllniD,    Ahp.\.     Two    t)i> 
itl».:   ,.f  IMrp-Iury,  ...il    Pmj-ri.  for  U.. 
<«il.     I^m.luii.  IIUI,  4*.  pp.  71  -.     //. 


Itti.  [JohiMsiii  Siuuml].    PitrgttDiy  proi'd 
by  Mlrulw:  ojllrclnl  out  of  Kuidmi-UiiIio- 

lorin  lolMIng  lo  ^itlili,  Ei^i^.  oud  Irlab 


mr.i.  HoilBnoll.  or  AouIkboII,  Cvt.' ; 


Ml.n>L^.I!DI,IV 


»KOl.ri.  . 

3ST0L  Kmtale,  Antonla     Le  wltr  r»nll  •!<'! 

fciffll  pir  riudcMTi  .l.-lle  niiini    ilir  purgi- 
Igdo.    I'llenuo,  (IdU,)  703,  ia>.  pp.  IM. 
iSr;  A.M.n.«.    TlW>rod^lllsfo].ll).l!JD- 

dol  purnilor'o  P'I1i'mIiiI<  jIh'  iJuniuil  Piuitelld 
Id  nniiixniilhi,    PhIhuiu.  lllltf.3^  iqi.  111. 

jSTtL  GralluBi  AnhcnuU. 

qumlt  I'dum.    Lucunw.  KBO,  «•. 

aSSn.  [BchsraMi^  Job.).    Dii^   iwthwcniUin 

lleihHKiig  PnlHB-^  In'wU'r  aM'li OtlZnrLu- 

IKU.     BtfUleu.  IIO*.  B".   l>p.   :2.-K«r   «l.. 

mlnrgwl,  I-04. 17l». 
2SS0>.  HoadCRklt  Mlclicl.     Dotorvn   LIbil 

ir Ncapuli.  IIM, ». 

KBI.  Hcamiinii.  .T"I>.  C,-..,i.     fMirUtmta 

antr  I'l  |...-i    ■■  '    '        ■')'',.  J.  E. 

ItaichlAi  .    liiV. 

inSIS  B«>i<  >  ".  iPiir^turiu, 

29Ra   Wclnlciii..! Kud.,  Mt^.««^r,    !>• 


i'>>I.VinO.    De  pqrim- 


W4V  MeDd«     I 


9  dvl  tUrtnu  Ajiudlv  por  J 


Eci-l..l«  PlttBli  ffi*  Anluiu  Id  Purgmloriu 
di'Ki'iiIw.    It<miig,n48.i'ol 

c'l^rVlKln.'  Unn\"n,«W.\'>.  \iV 


2890a 


CLASS  in.— DESTINY  OF  THE  SOUL. 


2890.  RupP)  Job.  DUsiertAtio  theologica  de 
I'urKHtorio.    Ileidelbcrgae,  1752,  4o. 

2891.  Plazxo,  Benedetto.  11  pnrgatorio,  istru- 
•/.iuiK-  catt'chiHtJca  dello  state,  e  peno  del  pur- 
patorit),  e  de*  renieiy  apprestatici  da  Dio  in 
qiUHta  vita  ...    .    Paleiino,  1754,  4p.  pp.  xii., 

S<^o  Z.wcnria.  Storia  UL  dClUdia,  X.  11&-421  (B.\ 
whu  culU  ii  "  Ud  ouiuio  libro." 

2S0J.  Salime,  C.  n<!  Precibus  pro  Defunctis. 
iiej^iomunti,  1756,  4o. 

289->.  Costa,  Victorino  Jo96  da*  A'ida  o  par- 
pitorio  di  8.  l*Htricio.    Lisb.  1757,  4*. 

2SU;).  Porta,  Knricodi.  DeLiuguarum Orient. 
PrwstRntla.  Acc€dnnt  Kxercitrtti(mes 
d'lflP  in  qiiarum  prima  Invocatio  Sanctorum 
ndversus  Theodoricum  IlackHpaniuin  in  aIt«Ma 
l*uij;att)rii  Veritas  ...  a«8eritur.  Mediolaoi, 
175S,  4».  pp.  XX xv!.,  :i80.  H. 
Pp.  211-379  treal  of  purg&iorj. 

2894.  RIbeIro  da  Rocha,  Manoel.  Soc- 
corru  do!<  tieis  a<^H  clamoreii  das  almas  santas 
...    .     Msl>oa,  17t"iS,  4«». 

2895.  Kttcher,Joh.ChriHtoph.  Pontificiorum 
Ignis  |)Ui-^:itoriuH  ip^itorum  I'recibus  extinct lu. 
Jena-,  17r>»,4o.  (3  .»h.) 

28*.M).  Olmedo,  Juan  de«  Memorial,  que  con 
1aiu(MUal/lrs  soIU)Z<»H  y  tiorno«  gemidos  pre- 
htMitan  liiK  beiiitiUi  y  atlijcidas  almas  del  I'nr- 
};;it<irio  ante  la  pie<lad  Christiana  y  catbulica 
dc-vixioii  ...     .     Mmlrid,  1761. 

St.:  Wijgbl'ii  SI.  Futrickt  Pur^atorg,  p.  IT3. 

2897.  Merx,  Aloysius.  Frajr,  ob  <la.s  Oebeth 
und  OptVr  fllr  die  .Al»jrcstorbene  eist  in  spi- 
tern  Zrilcu  :iuh  IntorefiHedm*  I'Sbsle,  benannt- 
lich  (!rep>rii  des  sielHMiden  N»*y  i-ingef'-lirt 
>vurileii.  Angxburg  und  Innsbriigg,  [1767,] 
40.  pp.  4.'^. 

289S.  Kliipfel,  Engelb.  Tractntus  theologi- 
cuf*  de  I'recibUfi  pro  Defunctis.  Friburgi, 
1773,  4». 

2899.  Fletcher,  or  de  la  Flechere,  John 

(WiUtanr.  The  I^ast  Ciicck  to  Antinomianism. 
—  .\  I'olcmical  Kstay  on  tbe  Twin  Doctrines 
of  Christian  Imperfection  and  u  Death  Purga- 
tory.    London  .'  1773,  !>. 

Also  ill  hi«  Workt,  II.  48:)  Hd9.  Amcr.  fd.    H. 

29(Kt.  VnlIe,<iugliclnM>della.  Rag^i«mamouto 
npolonetiin  del  pnrgatorio.     A»ti,  171K2,  8«. 

29<n.  RoHtil^nol,  Joan  Joseph.  Des  peines 
dii  iMn;.atoir»'.  Turin,  ISOH,  8«.  pp.  xx.,  312. 
(U-Jui-reit,  lie  Kecuwil,  Vol.  I.) 

2902.  Devte,  Alex.  Haymond,  Bp.  of  BePry^h. 
1707.  Pi4'nx  Hon venir  den  Ames  du  pur^atoire 
iM'iidant  PiHrtave  de-*  morts  ...  .  2D«  6d., 
nn^rnientee  de  plusicurs  meditations  ...  . 
Lyon,  ISGO.  18<».  pp.  xii.,  392. 

2903.  Butler,  Alban.  NovemU*r  2.  All 
Souls.  [An  KhHay  on  Ptirgatory  and  Prayer 
f»>r  the  D«'ad  J  {Lirtx  of  the  iSuin^,  London, 
1H15,  M,  XI.  2ti-45.)    H. 

2904.  Rallies,  Tboma.s.  Purgatory  and  Prayers 
for  the  Head,  a  Lecture.     London?  1J»21,  8*. 

2904*.  Wiltmaiin,  r.eorg  Michael.  Ein  Co- 
bet  biicli  liir  di*'  arinen  Seelen  ini  Fegfeuer. 
...     An;:s|iiir};,  1S22,  ll'". 

2904>'.  Valletta,  .    Di.^corsi  sullo  stato 

dilleaniuu'purgiinti  uella vitafutura.  Roma, 
IHUO. 

2904c.  Sanibncjr,  Loni.s  de,  thf  Abbe.  Di^- 
cours  stir  la  picte  eiivcrs  k«  morts.  Pari?, 
1S3:], ;-.  pp  HK 

2905.  Brllzfifer,  Franz  Xav.    Diswertatio  ... 


ml   S#!lor  por  Itf 
.     Madrid,  1^ 


Bolliero  delle  nnimo  del  ptirgatorio,  tradott» 
dal  fjrancese.    A  euezia,  IH35,  10«.  pp.  3:1 

2907.  Tracts  <br  the  Times,  l>j  Members  o^ 
the  University  of  Oxford.  [Nos.  l-9aj  « 
vol.  Ltaidon,  1834-41,  8».     H. 

So.  7»  (in  Vol.  IT.),  publ.  In  1837.  i*OB  PurgUMT, 
pp.  61. 

2908.  Perrtn,  The«lore,  the  AfM.  Le  p«r- 
gatoire.  Traite  histurtque.  dogutati<^De  ei 
moral.    2  torn.     Paris,  IH3T-58,  12».  4  ./r, 

2909.  Fegfeuer  (Diu«i),  ron  seiner  lieWicbrti 
Seite  Uitrachtet.  Vt»n  eiiiem  Priester.  Ntjrd- 
Hngen,  IMO,  V2».  I  th. 

2910.  Remarks  (>n  Mr.  [J.  II  ]  NevmAn* 
D Katrine  of  Purgatory :  bv  a  C^funtry  Clergy- 
m  m.    Oxford.  1H41,  8*.     BL. 

2911.  Blanc,  .\udrd.  Du  pargatoirc.  Gre- 
noble, 1H42,  8».  (3  sh.)  40c. 

2912.  Noveua  para  rogar 
animas  del  pnrgatorio  ... 

2913.  Dcsmonllnsy .  the  AbU,    Le  pnr- 

gatoire  venge  ...  .  Grenoble,  IHM,  fe^.  PP- 
4S. 

2914.  Hall,  William  John.  The  Doctrine  "f 
Purgatory,  and  the  Pi-actlce  of  I*raying  for 
the  Dead,  as  maintained  in  the  Konixb 
Church,  examined.  ...  LundoD,  IMS,  8*-  pP- 
416. 

2915.  Manuel  de  la  deTotion  anx  imes  du 
purgatolre.    Paris,  1!^,  18».  (6  sh.) 

2916.  Hoflteann,  Christ.  Ikis  Daseyn.  (tie 
B«'.schafrenheit  und  Lage  des  Fegefeners  ... 
sowohl  aus  klaren  Stellen  der  heiligrn  ikbrif). 

.als  au8  Vernunftgrundeu  bewiesen,  gevbii- 
dert  und  bestitumt  ...  .  lleilbnmn,  IM^i 
80.  pp.  iii.,  22.  — 2»  Aufl.  ibid,  1846.  S». 

2917.  Prayers  for  the  Dead.  Loodon,  Tbtmi, 
1M5,1>.  3«.  6rf. 

2918.  Purf^atorlo  (El).  De  sa  exintencit. 
de  sns  peutis  y  del  detier  de  orar  por  Iw  fiele* 
dtfuntos;  |Hir  el  antor  del  .Alma  y  la  Confesioo. 
nunientado  con  sets  meditaciones  del  P.  Mar- 
tin d«<  Koa  ...  {Kira  despertar  la  derocioii  4 
Bocorrer  las  almas  del  purgatorio,  y  de  variM 
oraciones  v  prjicticas  |»ara  esta  devocion. 
Tdadrid,  1845, 16».  4  rs.  9  mrr. 

2919.  Roussel,  \a(tul^n.  Le  purgat<Hr«. 
Paris*.  1.M5,  H>».  (Usli-) 

TrnoslHlM.  and  publ.  as  No.  423  of  th«  Tnct«  d 
the  Tract  Society  of  the  Mctliodlst  Eptac  Ctiurcli  la 
the  f.  S. 

2920.  Ackermanu,  Jos.  Trost  der  annea 
i<eeUu.  Belelirungen  nnd  Beispiele  fiber  den 
Zustand  der  Seelen  ini  Fegfeuer.  8ajnnit 
einem  vollMtiindigenGelM>tbucb.  2*  veniiehrte 
Autl.  Einsiedeln,  (. . .)  1»I6»  18*.  pp.  S60,  amd 
one  plate. 

2921.  Purgatory  Opened  to  the  Piety  of  the 
Faithful;  or,  the  Month  of  Xorember  eon- 
secratetl  to  the  Relief  of  the  Souls  in  Purga- 
tory :  to  vrhidi  is  al>K>  added,  a  Perpetual 
Suffrage,  a  Daily  Exeirii»e,  and  a  Novena  frvm 
the  Italian.    London,  1848,  24*.  }>p.  160.  2s. 

2922.  Rock,  Daniel.  Iliernrgia,  or  Tran^nb- 
Btuntiatiou,  Relics  and  Purgatory  as  set  forth 
in  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Ma.«s.  ext^mtdeil, 
and  the  Use  of  Holy  AVater,  Images,  ic  il- 
lu:«trated  ...    .    2d  Ed  Loudon,  (...)  1851, ^^ 

2923.  Semaine  des  morts,  on  Pri^res  poor  le 
sotilagement  des  &me8  dn  purgatoire.  "^ 
^lition  ...  .  Clermont-Ferraud,  (...)  1953, 
32».  (1  sh.) 


2924.  Marshall,  Sev.  William.  The  Dor- 
Quid  (Lrtt-at  i.(TU-«*ia  Catholica  de  Purgatorio.  trino  of  Purgatory:  Patriarchal,  l*erpetu.-d 
Neubuv}:!  iv.\i\u\v  \,\Siio.  i.      ^vvvl   Universal,  Scriptural,  Patristical,  Pn>- 

29iM\  PurKatorio  U\^  avexXo  o\\\\  v\v\.\*.  «\«r  \     \wv».w\v\.,  wcv\  '^^W^t^^.V.     6th    Ed.,  revised 
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2946 


29*25.  Marcelltiiy  on  TExistence  du  ptirga- 
toirc  et  do  devoir  de  prier  pour  lea  mortf, 
sniri  d*un  potit  tniitd  sur  les  peinos  et  lo 
sntila^^ement  de«  fldeles  d^fuDtn.  Par  I'autour 
€l^A  Plaidoyerfl  «iir  la  confoNHion.  3«  6d.  Lille, 
(1856,  ...)  1850,  1»».  pp.  105. 

2926.  Frsntz,  A.  Dm  Gcbot  fllr  die  Todtcn, 
ill  8einmn  Zu!*animonbange  niit  Cultiu  una 
L<*Urc,  iiacb  den  Schriftcndes  heiligen  Augu9< 
tiim<<.  Kino  patriot iifcho  Studio  ...  .  Nord- 
haurfen,  1857,  8».  pp.  176  +.     F. 

2927.  ConArerie  de  prij^res  ponr  lea  morts, 
etablie  k  Ixxm.  Acte  h6roiquo  do  charity  h 
regard  d($.i  saintns  &nic«  du  purgatoiro.  9* 
^i.    y  lie,  (. . .)  1959, 18«.  pp.  26. 

292S.  Ran^on  (La)  des  &mc8  du  purgatoiro. 
Kecucil  dfs  pri^res  et  dcs  exercices  de  pi6t6 


auxquelfl  r^gline  a  accord^  des  indulgences, 
avoc  rindicatiuii  den  iuurs  qui  en  scut  favorl- 
HeH.  . . .  Toulouse,  185V,  32o.  pp.  x.,  606.  1/r. 
60  c. 

2928*.  Gurney,  Archer.  Restoration;  or, 
The  Completion  of  the  Reformation.  London, 
1851,80? 

Mr.  Ournejr,  though  a  member  of  the  Ghnrob  of 
RaKland.  here  imlutains  the  doctrloea  of  the  Bcftl 
Presence,  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice,  aod  Prajer  for 
the  Departed. 

2028^  Dsude,  F.  F.,  the  AbU.  Manuel  corn- 
plot  de  la  devutiiM)  envorrt  lea  Ames  du  purga- 
toiro ...    .    Paris,  1861,  32».  pp.  viU.,  408. 

2928e.  Btirm,  Carl  Ileinr.  Darf  man  (Ur  die 
Vorstorbeuen  boteu  ?  (Jahrb.  fiir  DeuUdie 
Thtologit,  1861,  VI.  278-308.)    D. 


D.— THE  RESURRECTION. 


KoU.  —  Under  this  head  are  also  placed  works  which 
discuss  the  question  of  an  ethereal  body  or  vehi- 
cle of  the  soul,  not  separated  from  it  by  death. 

2929.  CudMrortliy  Ralph.    1678.    See  No.  52. 

In  Chap.  T.  Sect.  III.  of  hit  InUUeetU4il  S^ttem. 
Cud  north  haa  diMiuaed  at  length  the  opiniuun  of  the 
ancient  heatbt>u  philosopher*  and  (he  Christliin 
Fatbt>r4  reipcctlng  "  the  bodr  of  the  houI."  See 
Harrison's  edition  of  Cudworth.  III.  259.  et  Meqo., 
and  the  elaborate  diuertatlon  of  Moaheini  on  toe 
•ame  aotuect.  ihid.  pp.  276-907. 

2029».  Clans  wit  z,  Benetl.  Gottlob.  De  ill  is. 
qui  Aevo  Apontolico  in  Pauli  £pistoli!<  obvii 
Carnis  nostrae  Resurrectionem  ncgarunt. 
Hal.  1744,  *».  Zgr. 

2030.  Bjrkes,  Arthur  Ashley.  An  Enquiry 
when  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,  or  Fleiib, 
was  first  in.4erte<l  into  the  Public  (breeds.  . . . 
Lomion,  1757,  8<*.  pp.  52.    H. 

2931.  Rutl&erfbrtl&y  Thomas.  Four  Charges 
to  tho  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Essex. 
...    Cambridge,  1763,  8«>.  pp.  05. 

The  fourth  Charge  containn  **an  Knqnirr,  whether 
the  Article  of  the  ReaurreoUon  of  the  Boor  or  Fleah 
waa  not  inserted  into  the  Publio  Creeds  before  the 
Middle  of  the  Foortta  Centaiy,"  la  aaawer  to  Dr. 
Sjkea. 

2932.  Teller,  Wilb.  {Lot.  Onil.)  Abraham. 
Fides  Dogmatis  de  Resvrrectiono  Carnis  tier 
qvatvor  priora  Sccvla.  Enarratio  historico- 
criticA  ...  .  [In  two  Parts.]  Uelmstadli 
[and  Halle],  1766  [-67],  8».  pp.  472.    F. 

Part  II..  pp.  181-473,  haa  the  half-title:  — ••  Bell. 

Juiae  Actorvm  Seerli  III.  et  lY.  de  Beerrrectlone 
araia."  MQaacher  calla  It  "  a  verjr  uaeful  collection, 
madcr  with  great  dlligenee."  There  la  a  good  review 
of  the  work  in  Erne^U'a  J^evs  Tkeol.  BiU.,  IZ.  221- 

sM4«        Xfe 

2933.  Hallenberg,  Jonas.  Disquisitio,  qua- 
liit  sit  IKtgmatis  de  Resurroctione  Corporum 
Mortuorum  Origo,  et  nam  in  Libro  lobi  cins- 
dem  Meutio  facta  sit?  Stockholniiae,  1798, 
8».  pp.  45.  (Also  in  D.  J.  Pott's  Sylloge  Cbmm. 
Thfol.,  IV.  325-:W7.)     H. 

See  Monthly  Rtv.,  1800,  XXXIH.  SOl-603. 

2934.  Risold,  Gottlieb  {Lat.  Tlieophilus).  De 
Historia  Dugmatid  do  .Mortuuruiu  Uesurrec- 
tlono  ...    .    Bernae,  1826,  S**.  pp.  31. 

2935.  Zyro,  Ferd.  Fricdr.  Ob  Fleisch  (xler 
Leib  das  Auferhteheudo  sei.  Ein  Deitrag  zur 
chriHtlicbeu  Duginengescbichto.  (Zeitschri/l 
f.  d.  hiU.  ThcoL,  1849,  XIX,  030-662.)    H. 

See  further,  on  the  history  and  literature 
of  the  subject,  No.  f>U»,  Fabrlclns}  2941, 
Ramers  f  2004,  Damej  2070,  Pearson  |  ; 
2987,  Hodyi  3i>12,  Hosl&eimi  90^a, 
Mttlleri  3081,  Zebrt}  3102d,  Ham- 
be  rger* 


2936.  Jnstiniu  Martyr,  fl.  a.d.  140.  ... 
'Air66ci^(c  Re.surrectiunis  Carnis.  Fraumen- 
tiim  . . .  edituni  cum  Observutionibus  liisto- 
rico-criticis  a  Guil.  Abrab.  Teller.  Gr.  and 
Lat.    Uelmstadii,  17G6,  4«.  pp.  48. 

2037.  Atlienagoras,  fl.  a.d.  178.  ...  Opera. 
Gr.  ...  Kecousuit  ...  Prolegnmcnis  Adno- 
tationo  A'crsioue  iustruxit  ...  luiinn.  Carol. 
Theod.  Otto  ...  .  Jenae,  1857,  8».  pp.  Ixxv., 
328. 

The  treatlae  on  the  reaorrection  occupice  pp.  18fr- 
291.  An  Snglitk  tranaUtion  of  tbN.  by  R.  Porder, 
Loud.  1573,  tf :  Italian.  b>  O.  Faletl.  Veoezla,  1S39, 
4**;  Fnnek.  by  L.  ilciner.  Bn>i«lau.  175S,  ». 

2938. The  Apologeticks  of  ...  Athenago- 

ras,  I.  for  the  Christian  Religion.  II.  For 
the  Truth  of  the  Resurrection.  . . .  Together 
with  a  curious  Fragment  of  Justin  Martyr 
on  the  ...  Resurrection  ...  .  And  two  other 
Fragments:  the  one  attributed  to  Joacphns 
[by  others  to  Ilippoly tus] :  the  other  to 
Methodius,  concerning  the  State  of  the  Dead. 
..  With  the  Original  Greek  [of  these  two 
Fragments].  Done  into  English,  with  Notes. 
To  which  arc  preflxM  two  Dissertations:  the 
one  concerning  the  Jewish  Notion  of  the  Re- 
surrection: the  other  ctmcerniug  Atheoago- 
ras  ...  .  By  David  Humphreys  .. .  .  Lou- 
don, 1714,  8«».  pp.  308  +.    //. 

2939.  Tertalllanus,  Q.  Septimiua  Florens, 
fl.  A.D.  200.  De  Re^nrrectione  Carnis  Liber. 
(Opera,  etl.  Oehler,  H.  465-651.)    D. 

2940.  Origenesy  fl.  a  d.  230.  Fragmenta  de 
Resurrectione.  (Opera,  Par.  1733,  etc.  fol.,  I. 
82-37.)     H. 

On  Orlgen'a  doctrine  of  the  reaurreetion,  aeef^irther 
De  Prlnelv.  II.  10;  eontm  Celt.  V.  li-2#.  VII.  S2,  SJ. 
VIU.  49.  60.  In  hit  0pp.  Tnm.  I. ;  .SUe^^ta  in  Pttalmoe 
(on  P:«.  i.  S).  ()p|i.  II.  M.'-&3(i;  Comm.  in  Matth.  0pp. 
III.  811-H14.    ^VonCOIln.) 

2041.  Ramers,  C.  Dos  Origoncs  Lehre 
von  der  A  uferKtehting  des  Fleisches.  Eine 
hiHtorisch-<l(.>gumtische  Abhandlung.  ... 
Trirr,  1851,  8».  pp.  vi.,  78. 

2942.  MetliOfllne,  Putarnisut,  fl.  a.d.  290. 
Do  Rerturrectiuiic.  Gr.  and  Lat.  (Migne's 
Patrol.  Gntrn,  XVIII.  265-330.)     If. 

2941>.  Apoatlee.  See  the  Ko-callcd  Apostoli- 
cal Congtitutirnu,  Lib.  V.  c.  7. 

294.3.  Jacobus  Nisibenus,  fl.  a.d.  833.  ... 
Forniutiu!*,  Arnienico  et  Latine  ...  .  Romsp, 
17 5«,  fol. 

8cnn.  VIII.  l«  on  the  reaurrectlon  of  the  dead. 
See  Kmeoti-1  yen*  Tkeot.  Bibl.,  VIII.  2(». 

2944.  Cyrillua  nif.rost4ymUanu*,fi.  A.D.S50. 
De  Carnis  Rfxurrcctione. 

See  hU  Cot.  XVIII.  co.  1-10;  cf.  IV.  c.  19. 

2945.  GrcfSorVutt  N>|Mpn\i»,  tk.  k.x».^^,  ... 
De  Aniiua  eX.  ^«ftWTTcc\Votk«  OMa.  'ftw^st^  wmi^ 
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Macrinn  Dialojr'W.  Gracce  et  Latine.  Ad 
Cixlicuni  MSS*.  tidem  leceiisuit  et  illuHtravit 
Jo.liHorf^iuH  KnibinRerus*  ...  .  Lipsiae,  lh37, 
8«.  pp.  XX ii.,  o74.     D. 

ANoln  hU  Opera,  Pari*.  163«<.  foK.  HI.  lSl-260,  H. 

2946.  AnibroMiuB)  M^p.  of  Milan,  fl.  a.d. 
874.  D4-  Kx«  I'ssu  KratriH  hiu  SatyrJ,  et  Liber 
MHiuidiis  (I«'  Kiil<'  ItrsurrectioniH.  {Optra, 
Par.  lOHG-'JU,  fol.,  II.  1109-71.)    i/. 

2940.  «Joaiiiies  Cfir^sostomug,  Saint,  fl.  a.d. 
39S.  1>«*  l{r>urrc<'tiinie  Mortuorum  Iloinilia. 
Gr.  an.l  Utt.  (OjH-ni,  II.  42^-430,  ed.  Montf.) 
H. 

2947.  Clerke  (Lai.  Clerctis),  John.  Oi)vs- 
cvlvm  plane  divinviu  cle  Mortiiuruin  reaurreo 
tione  et  extreino  iuditio,  in  qiiatiior  liuguis 
sncoincte  conscriptuni.  ...  Latyue.  Eng- 
lyK-Nhe.  Italian.  Kreuche.  Lonciun,  Jwinnfi 
ihrfoiilr,  1545,  4°.  iVW  leaves,  2  col.)  —  Also 
ibid.  1547,  and  1073,  4o. 

294s.  Nsnttra,   Friedr.     De  Jesu  Cliri-^ti   et 

Novissiina omnium  .Mortnorum  Kesurrectiono 
Lil'  i  HI.     Viennjc  AiiMtriie,  1551.  sni.  4». 
••  Trait6  tiogulier,  fort  cnriptix,  ct  dont  les  exem- 
plafrr«  »4)nt  a-<«oi  rar«!».'  —  I»c  Burc. 

294s*.  MattlieBiuMy  .luli.  Leichenprc<1igten 
i;lM'r  1  Cur.  XV.  in  drei  Theilen.  NUrnberg, 
1559,  4'>.— //^/t/.  1.>S1,4<'. 

2940.  Lntlfter,  Martin.  VIer  Pre<ligtpn  ... 
Von  tier  To«lten  Auforstehnng  unU  letzten 
iVcanne  Gottes  [on  1  Cor.  xv.]  ...  .  Er- 
furt, 15«3,  K 

AUo  III  hi*  n'erke,  WaJchs  cd..  VIII    139^-1511.  H. 

2950.  Sorbin  de  Salnte-Fol,  Arnaud. 
lluit  Ki'rmoii!*  <le  la  resurrection  de  la  chair 
...     .     Parir«,  1574,  H*. 

2951.  Phllliipln,  Tlfe.  D^lanition  brieve 
et  claire  lie  la  r«>nurrection  des  luurts.  Keuf- 
Chastel  en  Suys.se.  1575,  1C». 

2952.  Aurellio  \  Lot.  Aurella«>,  Gio.  Bat- 
tiHta.  De.Mortuonnn  Kesnnectione  Di.sputatio 
tlu^doj^ica  et  philosophicH  ...  .  Francufurti, 
158«,  8o. 

29.),1.  Auber>'  (Lat.  Alberius  or  Aube- 

rills.)  Claude.     A  demoiiHt ratine  Oration  of 
the   resuniTtion  of  the  <lemle   compilwl   by 
Claudius   AII»eriuM  Triuncurianus.    . . .     Lon- 
don, r/iiffh  SinpHon,  \.n.  [l.'iHSr].  8o.  fl".  16. 
The  urik-innl  Lfttia  was  publ.  about  1686. 

2954.  Miiller,  GtH>rg.  Articnl  \on  der  Aufer- 
Htehunn  «ler  Todten  ...  in  slelM?n  Predigten 
[on  1  Cor.  xv.J.    Jena,  1591  [1596?],  4o. 

295:).  Sacbae,  Michael.  Acht  Predigten  ... 
von  der  Auflerstehung  der  Todteu.  Leipzig, 
1592,  K«. 

2950.  'Welnriob,  Georg.  Visio  Ezechielis; 
tnier  wieben  Predijrten  iiber  diw  sielwn  un<l 
dreyshifrsto  Capitel  l//.echielis  von  <ler  Aufer- 
»<tohunjj  der  Todten.  Leipzig,  1593,  8». — 
lOid.  ItXW,  40;  1710,80. 

2957.  Cramer,  Daniel.  Tractatus  de  snblimi 
CoriK)ris  .spirit ualis  Heatorum  Mysterio.  31  ul- 
hu'^ii  Tvri;;etarum,  100l»  4«.  —  Also  Fraiicot 
lG(!;i,  8».'  (14  sh.) 

2968.  Si^Mrart,  or  Sle^vart,  Joh.  Geo. 
Zwanzig  Prcdi>:ten  Ubrr  ilas  finfzehnde  Capi- 
tel der  ersten  Kpistel  PauUi  an  dieCorinlhier, 
darinnen  vornemlich  von  tier  Auferstehung 
der  Totlten  nnd  ewi;;er  Scligkeit  gehandelt 
wird.    Tubingen,  1«02,  4«». 

2959.  Cramer,  Daniel.  Speculum  Gloriao 
futurao:  sive  tie  sempiterna  Felicitate  CoriM)- 
runi  Beatoruni  Meditatioiies.  Francofurti, 
1A04,  40. 

2960,  Peraca,  Martin.  Sermones  quadmge- 
vinialeH,  y  <lo  \a  rci»UTrccc\cxL,  1  Xom,.  \i»x<:^ 
loua,  1605, 4». 
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2960^.  Bcbilling,  Wenceslnns.  ...  Bdl1d^ 
darinne  ...  exaiuinirt  wird,  ob  eia  maXier- 
licher  Mensch  i<einen  lautom  naUirlidMi 
KikfTten  gelu^en  die  AiiflVrstehmij;  der  To^ 
ten  probabiliter  crreiclieu  nnd  ftumen  kvtttt: 
vkird verneinet  ...  .  31ai^ebarE:,  1610^ ^- 1^ 
127  -t-. 

See  Rauiugarten's  KacJirieJUen  nm  ntcrte.  Mi«Ml% 
II.  SM-31(<.    B. 

2961.  I  Find  {Lat.  de  FlacCibns),  Robert} 
Tractatus  th<Kdogo-phiIu«iopbiciu,  id  Libra 
tres  distributu»;  quorum  I.  de  Vita.  II.de 
Morte.  III.  de  Kesurrei*tione.  Coi  iosena- 
turmmnnllaSapieiitiae veteris  ...  FragmeDta 
. . .  coUecta,  Fratribusq;  k  Crnce  Botsea  dic> 
tis,  dedicata  k  Kudolfu  Otreb  [afmpram  far 
Roberto  Fludo]  Britauuo.  ...  Oppenhciaii, 
1617,4".  pp.126. 

&«  Clement,  Sibl.  cnrieut*.  Vni.  SSB-IML 

29C2.  Oedlk  {Lot.  Gediccus),  Simon.  Ar- 
ticul  von  «ler  Auferstehung  der  Tixlten  ...  ill 


Leipaft 
I>e    Reevrrectione, 


\ 


zwdlf  Predigten  [on   1   Cor.   xv. 
1617,  40. 
2963.  Jeaseniiu,    Job. 
Cuncio.    Praga>,  1618, 12». 

2904.  [Dame*  Friedr.  1.    Dialogus  de  Uesurrec- 
tione  Mortnorum,  ad  Legem,  an  voro  ad  Et«o- 
gelium  pertineat  ...    .     Ilambargi,  1627, S*. 
Iii  opptwitioQ  to  Jac.  Neubaner. 

296.'>.  Bf  eyfart,  Joh.  Mattb.  Dc  Rmuree- 
tione  Mortnorum.    Cobur^i,  1628,  S". 

2966.  VoBsius,  Gcrardu8  JobanDis.  De  Re- 
Rurrectione  Carnts.  —  De  Corpore  grlorioso.  da 
bis  Thesett  Theol.,  16*28,  4*;  Opp,  VI.  400-401, 
417-421.)    H. 

2967.  Day,  3Iartin.  Doomc«-l>ay ;  or,  A  Trea- 
tise of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Bmly:  deli- 
vered in  Twenty-two  Sermons  on  1  Cor.  XV. 
. . .    LomU»n,  16S6,  4<*. 

2968.  Hodaon,  William.  Credo  Resurrectio- 
nem  Carnis;  a  Tractate  on  the  eleventh  Arti- 
cle of  the  Apostles  Creed.  London,  16S6,^- 
—  Also  1676. 

29(i9.  Albrecbt,  Georg.  Surgite  mortni: 
Krkliirung  des  Artictils  van  der  .4ufer«(tehung 
der  To<lten,  in  acht  und  dreyitsig  Predigten. 
Clm,  1615,  4«.  — AUo  Augspurg,  1669,  4».  ^71 
8b.) 

2970.  Pearson,  John.  Pp. 

Soc  hit  Eipotition  of  the  Crtrd  (1s4  ed.   1680). 
Art.  XI. 

2971.  Gesenius,  Jn.'stns.  Vcm  der  Anfferste- 
hung  der  Todten.     Kinleln,  1651,  4«. 

2972.  Homes,  or  Holmes,  Nathaniel.  The 
Resurrection  Ke\  oaled  ....  In  Seven  Book;*. 
London,  1654,  fol. 

2973.  The    Resurrection-Revealed    raised 

ab«»ve  Doubts  and  Difficulties,  in  Ten  Exerct- 
tations.     London,  1661,  fol. 

MilUnarian.  — An  abridfonent  of  tlMte  tv»  vorks 
was  publisbed  in  Londoa.  ltQ3,  (fi. 

2974.  Kimad,  Andr.  Disputatio  dc  Resnrrec- 
tione  Mortnorum  universali.    Viteb.  1659,4*. 

2975.  Titiiu,  Gerhard.  I>e  Resurrectiooe 
Mortnorum.    llelnut.  166S,  4*.  3  gr. 

2976.  Parry,  John.  Pious  Reflections  npon 
the  Resurrection;  on  PhiL  iii.  10.  Londtmf 
1666,  80. 

2977.  Pellegrini  (La/.  Peregrlums),  Mar- 
ti i»o.  Resurrectio  Corjwrum  bumamAnm. 
ProlMitaRationibusnatnnilibua  ...  .  Roma^ 
1674, 12«».  pp.  200  -{-. 

2978.  [Boyle,  Robert].  Some  Pbysico-Tbeo- 
logical  ConHiderntionfl  about  the  lN>s<ibility 
of  the  Resurrection.  ...    London,  167S»  ^' 

pp.  39  +.   h: 

Appended  to  hl«  "  Conslderatloot  abo«t  the  lecoo- 
t^<i^»«.vVi»!«sk  ^1  Ria&aoa  aad  ReUsUm.   B7  T.  B.  a  Lbj- 
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2979.  IVallls,  John.  The  Resurrection  as- 
8erte<l ;  in  a  t^crmun  on  1  Cor.  xv.  20.    Oxford, 

29S0.  Bebel,  Baltbasar.  Be  Remirrcctione 
Infantum  nondum  genituruin.    Argeutortiti, 

2981.  MuUer,  P.  De  Inimntotione  Supersti- 
tum  in  Fine  Mundi.    Jenie,  ltt8S,  49. 

2882.  Wolf,  Fmnz.  DissertatioquaResurrec- 
tioniH  PimMibilitaA,  Probabilitas  ct  ccrta  Veri- 
tas attseritur.    Rostochil,  1683,  4o. 

2983.  Collier,  Jeremy.  The  DifTercnce  be- 
tween the  Present  and  Future  State  of  our 
Bodieu;  a  Sermon  on  I  Cor.  xv.  29.  London? 
1086,  4*. 

2984.  IVelse,  0.  De  Justomm  Resnrrectione, 
omnium  f]natt  amisMi  f^iemnt,  certiKoiniA  Red- 
ditrice,  ex  Act.  iii.  2L  Longasaliss.  1690, 4*. 
Agr. 

2085.  'Wortl&ini^ony  John,  D.D.  A  Prac- 
tical Didcourse  of  the  Reirarrection  and  a 
Reward  to  Come.     Ix>ndon,  1690,  8». 

AtM  in  hid  SeUct  IHseoune§,  1725,  tf*,  pp.  377-620. 
<£r.)— "An  able  work.'  —  Lown^M. 

2986.  Burgess,  Daniel.  A  Di«course  of  the 
Death  auuKeMurrectiou  of  good  Men's  Bodies. 
London,  169*2,  8«. 

2987.  Hodjr,  Ilumphry.  The  Resurrection 
of  the  (i<ame)  Body  asserted :  from  the  Tradi- 
tionif  of  the  lleathen!«,  the  Ancient  Jews,  and 
the  Primitive  Church.  With  an  Answer  to 
the  Objections  brought  against  it.  ...  Lon- 
don. 1694,  8«.  pp.  2:^  +.    If. 

Pp.  77-att  treat  of  the  JevUh  doctrine  of  transmi- 
gration. 

2988.  Tenlson,  Thomas,  Abp.  Concerning 
ttie  C«x'IerttiHl  Body  of  a  Christian  after  the 
Resurrection;  a  Sermon,  on  1  Cor.  xv.  63. 
Lundou,  1694,  40. 

2989.  IVllson,  Rev.  William,  M.A.,  of  MorUy, 
Derhtifhirr.  A  Discourw  of  the  Renurri»ctit»n : 
shewuiK  the  Imttort  ami  Certainty  of  it.  Lon- 
don, 1691,  8«.  pp.  236  +.    mHi. 

2980*.  Meier,  Gerhard.  Disputationes  tres, 
Rrxurri'ctiunis  Po^sibilitateni  Natura?  non  ig- 
Dotam,  ii)8am  autem  Carnis  Restirrectionem 
eideni  iguutum  esse,  astruentes.  Ilamburgi, 
1697,  4». 

2989*>.  Locke,  John.  ...  Reply  to  the  ... 
Bi«ihop  of  Worcfstcr's  [E.  Stillingfleet]  An- 
swer to  his  Second  letter.  Wherein  . . .  what 
hi.4  Lurdiihip  luui  Haid  concerning  ...  the  Re- 
surrection of  the  Body;  the  Intmateriality  of 
the  Soul  [etc.]  ...  is  examined.  London,  1699, 
8«.     HL. 

AI«o  in  bU  Work*,  11th  ed.,  1812.  R*.  IV.  191-498. 
H. 

2990.  B.,  N.,  M.A.  The  Resurrection  founded 
on  Justice  ...  .  [In  op|K>8ition  to  Dr.  IliNly.J 
By  N.  B.  M.  A.  London,  1700  [1699 fj,  80.  pp. 
144. 

B«v  Hitt.  of  tMe  Worki  of  the  Learned  for  Dec. 
1009 :  1.  745-747.     B. 

2991.  Stnbbs,  Philip.  The  Hopes  of  a  Resur- 
rection afwerted  and  applie<I:  a  Sermon  on 
PiBu  49.  16  ...:  wherein  ore  some  Occa»*1onid 
ReflectiouK  on  the  Abuse  of  Funeral  Sermons. 
Loudon,  1701,  4«. 

2902.  [Bold,  or  Bolde.  Saranell.  A  Dis- 
course concerning  the  ke«*urrectlon  of  the 
Same  Body  :  with  Two  Letters  concerning  tlie 
Necessary  Immaterinlity  of  Create4l  Thinking 
Substance.  ...  London,  1705,  8*.  pp.  206  -f. 
Jtf. 

9998.  Flemlnflf,  Robert,  the  ymmger.  Cbria- 
tology.  ...    3  vol.  London,  1705-OH.  8*. 

In  Vol.  III.  tbe/rM  renurrcctloa.  or  "  the  prior  and 
•pedal  tMurrcction  aud  reward  of  the  nioat  emlnenl 
<&rUtUB  witsMMs,"  1m  (ranted  ot. 


2994.  Feclftt,  Joh.  Exercitatio  de  Resurrec- 
tionc  Carnis,  an  et  quantum  ilia  ex  Naturali 
Ratione  innotescat.  (Schrdiatntata  .Stxcrrt, 
Rostoch.  1706,  8<»,  p.  1,  et  seqq.) 

299,5.  lie  ^'rlgbt, .    The  Soul  the  Body 

at  the  Ija8t-Dity,  proved  from  Holy  Writ:  rt»- 
futing  the  Common  Received  Opinion,  that  \v(> 
shall  be  judjjed  in  our  Corruptible  B«Miio:<. 
Wherein  Dr.  Co>*'ard*8  and  Mr.  Asgill's  .\baurd 
Opiniouri  are  in  some  measure  weighed.  With 
an  Observation  on  Mr.  Rehearser.  London, 
1707,  8«>.  ff.  3,  and  pp.  31. 

2906.  Opltz,  lleinr.  Disputatio  theologica  de 
Statura  et  Altate  resurgentinni,  Occasione 
quorundam  Sp.  S.  Dictorum,  imprimir*  Apoc. 
XX.  12.  Kil.  1707,  4».  — Also  1712,  and  Jena^, 
1746,  40. 

2997.  Parker,  Samnel,M«y9un^M*.  A  Letter 
to  .Mr.  Bold,  occasioned  by  his  Late  Diticourve 
Concerning  the  He.'<urrection  of  the  Same 
B<Hiy.     London,  1707,  8<>. 

2998.  Siisse,  Sam.  Auferstehung  der  Todten 
und  Lusterblichkeit  der  Seelen,  aus  dem  Zie- 
hen und  dreytuiigBten  Capitel  Esechielis  in 
sechs  Predigteu  erkl&ret.  Leipzig,  1707,  80. 
(11  sh.) 

2999.  Hsmmarln,  Israel.  ...  Dissertatio 
theologica  de  IlouiinibuA  in  Snpremo  Die  resi- 
dui.x,  eorumnue  Immutatione  ...  .  [Prus. 
Laur.  ^lolin.J     Upsal.  1708,  M.  pp.  114. 

See  Journal  de*  S^araru,  Majr  19,  1110. 

3000.  Teuber,  Sam.Chritttian.  Placidum  i)er 
M<Mhiiu  h.pistolie  ad  Qua*!<tiouem  de  Resurrec- 
tioiie  hiijus  Carnis  Kespousum.  Magdebiirgi, 
170S,  40. 

3001.  Welnrlcb,  Geo.  Yon  der  lotzten  Auf- 
forNtcliung  zuiu  ewigen  Leben.  Cheuinitc, 
1710,8".  'iffr- 

3002.  Cbladnjr  (Lat  Chladeulus),  J.  M. 

A'indic  iiie  Refturrectioni»  Camis  adversus  gra> 
viMKinuis  ex  Hat  lone  prolatas  Oppugnationes 
Erhiiigae,  1717,  4<».  6  gr. 

3003.  Essal  sur  la  providence,  et  la  possibility 
physique  de  la  resurrection,  truduit  de  TAn- 
gloi.s  du  d(K:teur  B.     La  Ilaye,  1719, 12". 

Is  tbi«  i^  IVojie  r    See  Nu.  2978. 

3001.    Holds'wortb,    Winch.      A    Sermon 

S reached  before  the  University  of  Oxford  [on 
ohn  V.  'JS,  20]  ...  in  which  the  Cavils,  False 
Rea.HoningM,  and  False  Interpretations  of 
Scripture  of  Mr.  Lock  and  others,  against 
the  KcKurrection  of  the  Same  Body  are  ex- 
ainin'd  and  answered.    Oxford,  1720,  8*. 

3006.  Parsons,  Tliomas,  18th  cent.,  first 
quarter.  Modern  Saddticism  conftiteii;  or,  a 
Treatise  concerning  the  Resurrection  front 
the  Dead.  . . . 

3006.  Felion,  Henry,  D.D.  The  Resurrection 
of  the  same  numerical  Body,  aud  its  Retinion 
to  the  same  Soul;  asserted  in  a  Sermon  [on  1 
Cor.  XV.  23]  ...  .  In  which  Mr.  Lock's  No- 
tions of  Personality  and  Identity  are  confuted. 
...    3d  Ed.  London,  (Oxford,  172^,)  1733,  »>. 

3007.  A  Discourse  ["on  1  Cor.  xr.  23]  ct>n- 

cerning  the   Universality  and  Order  of  the 
Resurrection ;  being  a  Sequel  [to  the  above] 

. .    .    London,  178S,  S*. 

Dr.  Fclton  also  pnbl.  three  Sennona,  Oxford,  17S4- 
S6.  on  "  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  ibo  resurrection, 
a«  it  stood  before  the  law."— See  Darllnf's  C^etopadia 
BiWographica. 

3008.  [Cookburn,  Mrt.  Catharine  (Trot- 
ter)]. A  Letter  to  Dr.  Holdswortb,  occa- 
sioned by  his  Sermon  . . .  concerning  the  Re- 
surrection of  the  Same  Bwly.  ...  By  the 
Author  of  a  Defence  of  Mr.  Locke's  Esaoy  of 

Human  Undemtaudiu^  ...     .    \itsud«»\^\V;V^^ 

go 

'  AIM  la  tex  Wertta,  VIU«  V«\.Ya-^SA.    H. 
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9009.  Holds'wortli,  Winch.  A  Derencc  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  KeHunection  of  the  Siwne 
Iknly  ...  .  [In  opiKwitioa  to  Locke.J  Lou- 
don, 1727,  80. 

3010.  D'Oyley,  Robert.  Four  Di««<»rtsti()nH. 
...  4.  Of  th«  Kesurrectlon  of  the  Same  Body. 
London,  J72S,  8«». 

3010*.  [Harenberg,  Joh.  ChrUtoph.]  Ocho- 
niatolof^iu.  (I'libliwhi-d  under  the  i)!<eudonym 
of  J.  C.  Tn'ihoriui.]  (Mutrum  Hist.- Phil.- 
Thfol.,  ir.  lU,  et  Ht-qq.     Breni.  1730,  8«>.) 

Maltiuins  the  tbeurj  of  an  ethereal  body  or  Tcbi- 
cle,  dx^t'-'^'  °^  ^^^*  t*^^-  coDoected  with  it.  as  ils  In- 
■iruDicDt,  Id  life,  and  not  separated  by  dealb. 

3011.  Bylesy  Mather.  A  Discourse  on  the  Pre- 
sent VihMKfH  of  the  Body,  and  Uh  Future 
CilorlouH  Chanjco  by  ChriHt.  To  which  i« 
oihled,  A  Sermon  on  the  Nature  and  Import- 
ance of  Conversion.  . . .  Bootou,  1732,  8*.  pp. 
ii.,  14,  10+.    //. 

The  2d  cd.  of  the  former,  and  3d  ed.  of  tbe  latter, 
Bu.<*tiiD.  1771,  tP.    H. 

301*2.  Aloshcim,  Joh.  Lorenz  von.  Dis.«er- 
tatio  qua  d<»r»'tnr  Servat«»r«*m  nostrum,  lesum 
Chriiitum.    UrMurrectiouem    Mortuorum   Cor- 

fioruni  ijualem  Chrintiani  credunt  ex  Tenebris 
n  Lucrm  rc'ViKn»*?'e  et  deniour(tnui«e.  (In  his* 
Disfertatiotus  ad  Hint.  Ecclrs.  pfrtittenUty 
1733-43,  h",  1 1 .  6.SMw7 . )    //. 

3013.  Rudd,  Saver.  An  Essay  towards  an 
Explic.-itiou  of  the  Doctriufd  of  the  Kesurrec- 
tiou.  Millennium  and  Judgment  ...  .  Lon- 
don, 1734,  HO. 

3014.  Zobcl,  Nic.  Em.  De  Retjurrectione  Mor- 
tuorum, humanac  Ratitmi  non  impiolmuda  et 
rariirt  (ieutium  TcstinioniiH  comprobata  Al- 
torf.  1734. 

3015.  P.)  R.  E^say  on  the  Reiurrection  of  the 
Hftme  Body,  by  K.  P.    1785. 

3016.  Behrnaner,  GtH)rg  Ebreufi-ied.  De 
niniia  et  mah-  sana  circa  Ke8urrectionin  Ne- 
gotium  Curiut«itate.     Budiss.  1736,  fol.  '2gr. 

3016*.  Jabloiinkl,  Paulus  Ern.  Di^^ertatio 
. . .  tlu'ulogicu-bistorica  de  Refsurri'ctione  Car- 
nit  futura,  ex  Hola  Revelatinne  Dei  coguita. 
Francofiirti  ad  Vimirum,  1737.  4o. 

Also  iu  hli  OpuMcula,  1813.  ffi.  IV.  52i-535.    D. 

3017.  Ru««el,  Robert.  Seven  Sermons,  viz. 
1.  Of  the  I'npardonable  Sin  ...  .  IV.  The 
End  of  Time  ...  .  VII.  The  Future  State 
of  Man:  or,  A  Treatise  of  the  Resurreition. 
. . .    The  Nine  and  Tliirtietb  Ed.  . . .    London, 

1737,  l'>.  pp.  ir.2  +.     U. 

1  cannot  aHcerinin  tbe  date  of  the  first  edition. 
3017*.  Baumelster,    Friedr.  Chrif<tian.    ... 
De  Exilio  Mortis  Leibnitiano.    [Progr.J    Gor- 
litii,  1737,  fol. 

3018.  Illve,  Jacob.  The  Oration  spoke  at 
Trinity  Hall  in  Alderxgate  Street.  lYi  an- 
swer to  Dr.  Felton'a  Two  DiKctuirxcs  on  tho 
Resurrection  of  tho  Same  Body.  London, 
1788,  8-. 

3010.  Plliigy  Herm.  Beweis  der  Moglichkeit 
uud  tJewiriHlieit  <ler  Aufemtehung  iler  TtKlten, 
auH  den  (irUnden  der  Vernuuft.    Hamburg, 

1738,  So.  (21  Hh.) 

3020.  Bertram,  Joh.  Friedr.  Die  Orundlehre 
des  Chri>tt'Uthimjs  von  der  AuferHtebuu^  der 
Todten,  nnch  Schrifl  und  Vernunfl  betrachtet. 
Bremen,  1740,  ^o.  pp.  340  +.   (24  »h.) 

"  Liber  pr«  aliU  leciione  dlgnui."— ITa/cA. 

3021.  Peck,  Francis.  New  Memoirs  of  ... 
John  Milton  ...  .  With  ...  the  Resurrec- 
tion, a  Poem,  in  Imitatiou  of  Milton.  Lon- 
don, 1740,  40. 

3022.  Scbubert,  Joh.  Ernst.  VernUnftigc 
uud  »c\\r\fln\ks.V\ge  Y^eA\\j,X  >iotv  Aw  K\vfet*Vcr 
hung  der  Todleu.  ic^ia,  (\1\A>^  VA\^  A? 
(10  b1i.> 
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3023.  Jobnson,  (^amtiel.  Vicar  of  Crrat  Ttr- 
ringtim.  Tho  Resurrection  of  the  Same  Body. 
aK  aiii»erted  and  illustrated  by  St.  Paul.  1 
Semion,  on  1  Cor.  xv.  36-<i8.  2d  Ed.  LoiiAs. 
1741,  8*. 

3024.  [Kobl,  Philipp].  Der  B«wei«  de«  Ub^ 
satzes :  die  Todten  werdea  aQfen<tebeti.  wi 
den  Griiuden  desGIaubens  und  der  Vemniif) 
in  einigeu  Reden  \on  l>erubniteu  und  Wpi^ 
ten  Lel^rern  ausgeftiUret.  {l'ubliahe<l  uodFr 
tho  name  of  Theoithilu*  et  Sincrru».\  2Tbei]e. 
Hamburg,  1741-42,  8«. 

3025.  StIebrttSf  Job.  Friedr.  DiMtrtatio: 
Quid  Ratio  de  RcsuscitatioDe  Curpomm  cxft/f 
•cat  ?     Halae,  1742. 

3026.  MeUner,  H.  A.  De  Mortuomm  Resur- 
rect ione  sanie  Ratioui  non  adaer*4  Md  oud- 
(ientane&  potlus.    Schliz.  1744*  4*.  2  gr. 

3027.  Seidel,  ChriKtopb  Tim.  De  Inbabita- 
tioue  Spiritus  Sancti  Kesn^cltationis  lV}i|p^«^ 
Fidflium  Fundamento,  et  Opero  Spiritas 
S^iiicti  in  ReKUKcitatiunc  Fideliom  perficteiMi«x 
Helm^tad.  1740,  4o.  4  gr. 

302^.  Cans,  Iftrael  Gottlieb  {Lnt.  Theof*hilvi. 
De  ReKurrectione  CoTK»ri»  rjuttdem  quc-l  jaa 
geNtanuiH,  licet  novi8  Qualit«tibtiB  vwtiti. 
Tnbiugae,  1747,  4«.  ^  gr. 

3029.  Mialler,  Joh.  Daniel.  D«r  rechte  6e- 
brauch  und  MIrMbranch  der  Veraunft  bey 
den  Geheimnis»en  der  4)frcul>arung  iilierhaapt. 
und  bey  dem  GeheimniMi  der  Aafvr»tebtui^ 
der  Todten  iuifbesondere.  Frankfurt  aoi  M.. 
1747, ^. 

3030.  Plltty  Joh.  Jac.  Daj^  in  ilieeer,  aL«  der 
besten  Welt,  eine  Auferstehnug  der  Todten 
zukUnftig  Bey,  wird  au.s  der  Vernunft  erwie- 
sen  ...     .     Marburs,  1748,  8*.  (8  «3h.) 

See  Krafts  Sent  Thtol.  BOL.  IV.  Z»-33«.    H. 

3031.  [Harding,  Carl  Ludw.].  Betrarbtnof 
Ul>er  die  Mbghchkeit  der  Aafenitehnoi;  der 
Totlten.  ...     L^ipziK.  1740,  4».  (.'U  nh.) 

Seo  Rrafta  Neut  TkeU.  BiU..  IV.  7«»-n6.    B. 

3032.  Cockburn,  sVrs.  Catbarinp  (Trot- 
ter). A  Vindiration  of  Mr.  Locke,  on  the 
C«)UtroverRy  concerning  the  Reiiurrection  i»f 
the  S*imc  Body.  (  Hhrks,  17S1,  8»,  I.  253-378.) 
//. 

3033.  l¥hltllcld,  Henry.  The  Pinsidbility  of 
a  RfAurrection  illustrated  by  Analogy.  [A 
Sermon  on  1  Cor.  xv.  35-38.]  Oxford,  1751, li*- 

3033>.  Flenry,  A.  A  Short  £«my  on  the 
General  Redurrectiou :  wherein  It  ta  proved, 
that  we  8hall  rise  with  those  same  Budiri 
that  we  now  have  ...  .  Dublin,  1752,  S». 
pp.  350.     G. 

3034.  Mfiller,  Joh.  Daniel.  PoMibilitat  ft 
Certitudo  Re^nrrectiotdk  Mortnoruni  ex  l*rin- 
ciptia  Rationis  excitatv,  Meth<¥)o  3Iatheiiui- 
tico  demou8trat»:  cum  Prafiitione  Isr.  Gutt- 
lieb  Canxii  . . .    .    Marbtirgi,li52,  8«.  (12*h.) 

3035.  Ulls€ky  J.  De  Corporum  Mortuomm  in 
Vitam  Reditu,  Ration!  non  repugi»ante  ttvi 
optimo  congrucnte.    Dreisdce,  1752,  4».  3  gr. 

303fi.  Wernadorf,  Gottlieb.    Utrum  forwin 
nonnuUi  pii  nnte  Diem  Extremuni  resurgant. 
•  Vitebergnp,  1752,  4«.  Opr. 

303f».  Goeze,  Joh.  Melchior.  Betmchtnn{( 
tlber  die  Grundwalirheiten  der  chri^t lichen 
Religion  von  der  Auferstehung  der  T«>dten,  in 
einigeu  hoiligen  Reden  ...  .  Magdeburg, 
1734,  8^  — 2*  Aufl.,  1703. 

3037.  Gcrdesy  Daniel.  Meletemata  «arra,Mve 
I*agoge  et  Exegt^siii  in  Caput  XV.  Kpi>tol» 
priori^  ml  Corintliioti,  autea  per  Formam  I>i»- 
putationuw  Acadeuiicarum  edita,  jam  deono 
recensita,  aiicta  ...    .    Uroningfe,  I75t,  4». 
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Be.-whafTenheit  dor  von  dem  Todo  erweckton 
LfibtT,  vernunfl-  niid  schriftmiUHig  uuter- 
8ucliet  ...     .    Erfurt,  1759,  8».  pp.  lOO. 

3039.  Walch,  Joh.  (ieorg.  Dittsertntio  de  Re- 
aurrectione  Cuniitt.     Uottiugac,  175U,  4o. 

3040.  JUnlchen,  J.  C.  De  Identitate  Corpo- 
ris per  oniiuMii  hatic  Vitam  ge<«tati  ct  olim 
reiiiirrectari  nuniorici.     Wttoberga?,  17ttO»  4«. 

a>4<)*.  Ooeze,  Joh.  Melchior.  Erwela  iind 
Vertlici(ii};ung  descitiigen  wahreii  and  rlchti- 
geu  BeffiitTrt  von  der  .\uforfltehung  dcr  Totlten 
nach  der  Schrift,  gogen  die  von  . . .  Urn.  Ba.se- 
low  uufgewiirmten  Irrthamor  der  Sociniancr 
und  EinwUrfo  der  NaturalisteD.  Hamburg, 
1704,  4'».  (11  ah.) 

3041.  AlexHndery  John.  A  Paraphrase  upon 
the  Fifteenth  Chapter  of  the  First  Kpistio  to 
the  Corinthians;  with  Critical  Notes  and  Ob- 
servatidM!*,  and  a  Preliminary  Dissertation. 
. . .  [Alsio  a  commentary  on  Rom.  vi.  1-viii.  4, 
and  a  Sermon  on  Kccle:).  ix.  10.1  London, 
I7ft«,4«».  pp.  123.    H. 

3041*.  Boeckh,  Angnnt  Friedr.  Di^sertatio 
de  Perpotuitate  primurum  Corporis  humani 
Staminum.     Tubingae,  1770. 

9042.  Philander, /).ffTu/on.  An  Attempt  to 
prove  that  tlie  Resurrection  takes  place  im- 
mediately after  Death.  {Thm}.  Repositori/, 
ed.  by  J.  Priestley,  II.  346-395,  London,  1770, 
Ho.)     //. 

A  German  translation  In  the  BriUiache*  Magtuin, 
IV.  ii.  -J91-34I.  Hulk,  1773.  H».  Many  Qernian  writen 
OD  dof^niHtic  theology,  r.*  Doderlcin.  Bi-ck,  Muuscber, 
Reinbard.  Bret«ichnei<ler.  WefpicheMer.  8chott,  De 
Wetto,  Roseniuuller,  Knapp.  Sirju.";!,  Hase.  and 
H-ti^eobach.  have  rillcn  into  the  »irantco  error  of  a.s- 
cribing  this  cisaj  imd  its  doctrine  tn  Prie-ttlrr.  who 
in  well-known  work*,  a«  the  ffUtory  of  the  (Corrup- 
tions c/  ChriMttnniljf.  which  ban  li«tfn  irannlaied  into 
Gvrmao.  th«  Di*qiiuition«  on  Matter  and  Spiitt.  etc.. 
maiotaias  the  gUeu  of  the  ."oul  till   the   time  of  (he 

?^aeral  resurrcctfoo.  Muralnna,  in  his  Compend. 
heol,  Dogmat.,  Halae  Magd.  1777.  >f,  p.  356,  has 
fivfn  a  correct  account  of  the  matter.  Svo  also 
ChrUtian  Exam,  for  3da>,  16&4;  LVl.  460-482. 

3043.  Deluck,  S.  De  Resnrrectione  Mortuo- 
rum,  quantimi  ex  Sacra  Scriptura  est  cogno- 
Hcibiiis.     Hal.  1771,  4o.  3  gr. 

3044.  Babrdt,  Joh.  Friedr.  De  futura  Mor- 
tnornni  Resnrrectione,  ad  1  Cor.  xv.  Lipsife, 
1774,  4«.  2gr. 

3045.  Bafltbolm,  Christian.  Schrift-  und 
vernunftn)^s!4igc>  Krkliirung  liber  die  Aufer- 
fltehung  der  T<Klten.     Kopenh.  1774,  8<». 

A  SwtdUh  tranittatioo,  .Stockholm,  1800,  8*>.  '  Maio- 
taias that  ao  ethereal  bodjr  is  formed  from  the  mate- 
rial of  the  eartblj  bodjr."— />re(scA. 

3046.  Pfk'anger,  Job.  Oeorg.  Ueber  die 
Auferstehung  der  Todten,  eine  Kantate  ...  . 
Uildburghausen,  1776,  4*.  pp.  68. 

304O.  MaUcr,  Georg  Heinr.  ...  De  Exilio 
Mortis  Leibuitiano,  sen  duplici  Aniniorum 
Corpore,  craaso  uno,  qno<i  depDnitur  In  Morte, 
subtili  aitero,  qnod  Auima  post  Mortem  secum 
vehero  dicitnr.  (In  J.  Gerhard's  £oci  Theo- 
Utgici,  ed.  J.  F.  Cotta,  XVIII.  2e9-H:clxxxiv., 
Tubingw,  1779,  40.)    H. 

GiveM  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Coup.  Cotta's 
note  to  Gerhard.  Tom.  XVII.  pp.  28-31. 

3047.  Tlttmanu,  Carl  Christian.  De  Resnr- 
rectione Mortuornm  Beneflcio  Christ!.  Vite- 
bergjie,  (Lipsiae?)  1779,  4». 

Al«>  in  his  OpvMcuia,  pp.  4(9-186. 

3048.  Bate  man,  Thomas.  Two  Sermons  on 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,  1  Cor.  xv.  35. 
I.M)ndon,  17H0,  4».  1*. 

8049.  Fra foment  eines  OcsprXchs  tlber  die 
AuferAtehuiig  dcr  Ttidten  zwischon  deraGnos- 
tiker  Ptolomjius,  und  dem  Chilitisten  Mrtho- 


Denkens,fitc.  [by  H.  Corrodi,]  1781,  II.  76-«3.) 
F. 

30.50.  Ausslclftten  in  die  nahc  Ewigkeit. 
Otler  freye  und  bescheidene  Untersuchung 
liber  die  Auferstehung  von  don  Todten  als 
den  nahen  nnd  snccessiven  Kingaug  in  die  zu- 
kUnftige  Welt —  und  andere  damit  verwandle 
Mater  Jen.  If  bid.  1781,  II.  &3-132,  and  1782, 
III.  39-88.)     F. 

3061.  Beuner,J.  n.  Do  Nexn  Resurrectionia 
nuMtrse  cum  Re.surrectione  Christi.  Oi:w<e, 
1781,  4''.  3  gr. 

3051>.  Muzzarelll,  Alfonso.  Dne  opinion! 
del  Sig.  Carlo  Bonnet  sopra  la  resurrezioue, 
ed  i  niirncoli.     Ferrara,  1781,  S©. 

3052.  Morusy  Sam.  Friedr.  Nathanael.  Dis- 
sertatio  inaugnralis,  in  qua  explicatur  PaiiH- 
nus  Locus  1  Corinth,  xv.  33-55.  Lipsise,  1782, 
4«. 

AlKo  in  hU  Dim.  rAeo(..eto.ed.^alt..  1. 154-217.  H. 

3053.  Burckhardt,  or  Burkbardt,  Joh. 

Gottlieb.  Die  Verwandlnng  der  Lebondigen 
und  Todten,  in  eiuer  Krklirung  dor  Httupt- 
Btello  des  heil.  Paulus  1  Cor.  xv.  12-51.  be- 
trachtet.     Leipzig,  1787,  8o.  pp.  109. 

3054.  Des  Cites,  Joh.  FHodr.  Die  Auferste- 
hung der  Toilten  nach  dem  neutestament- 
lichen  BegrifGe,  nebst  oinem  Anhang  Uber 
Evangel inm.  Frankfurt  am  Main,  1798,  sm. 
8*.  pp.  236,  38.     F 

First  publ.  anonjmouslj  under  the  title  :  —  "  Die 
AufenttebunK  dcr  Todten  nach  dem  eixentlichea 
Lchre  Je«u  Chri^itl,"  etr..  Frankf.  n.  M..  1788;  then 
with  a  difTerent  title.  Kirchheim-Bolandtfn.  1791. 
The  author  rcxardi  the  re»urrcctiuu  a<  "  the  scparft- 
tiou  of  the  whole  invii«ibltt  man  from  the  boilj  iu 
death.'  —Fuhrmann.  See  the  AUgem,  Lit.  Zeit.-l7W, 
11.  354-58.     H. 

3055.  Jehne,  Lebr.  Heinr.  Sam.  De  Resur- 
rectit)ne  Carnis  Interpretatio  Cap.  XV.  Epi.st. 

I.  ad  Corinthios.  Altonae,  1788,  4«>.  (Cbm- 
mmtationes  Theol.  ed.  a  J.  C.  Velthusen,  ete., 

II.  2:3.3-326.)     //. 

3056.  Phllalethes,  psrudon.  A  Discourse 
concerning  Resurrection  Bixlics;  tending  to 
shew,  from  the  Writings  of  Heathens,  Jews 
and  Christians,  that  there  are  Bodies  called 
our  own  which  will  not  l)o  raised  from  tho 
Dead.  ...     London,  1789,  S".  2». 

3057.  Gouslk,  J.  Discourse  concerning  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Botly.    London,  1789,  8«. 

3058.  Spiritual  Body  (The);  being  an  Hum- 
ble Attempt  to  remove  tho  Charge  of  Ab- 
surdity from  the  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection 
...  .  By  the  Author  of  Simple  Truth,  or  u 
Plea  for  Infants;  and  tho  Liberty  of  the 
Human  Will.    London,  1789,  8«.  pp.  39. 

3059.  Tobler,  Joh.  Die  AuferstehungMlohre 
des  Apostels  Paulus  ...  .  ZUrich,  1792,  4*. 
\th. 

3060.  Hammer,  E<1uard  Sneedorf.  Mortno- 
rum  in  Vitam  Rev«>catio  Sermonibns  Christ! 
historicae  Intcrpretationis  Ope  vindicata. 
Lipsiae,  1794,  4o.  op.  54. 

"Against  those  who  And  only  a  moral  re«nrrectlon 
in  the  di*courtc4  of  Jesus,  or  who  regard  what  Is  oaid 
of  the  rexurreciion  as  merely  the  vesture  of  the  doc- 
trine of  immortalilj."— ItretacA. 

3061.  Herder,  Joh.  Gottfr.  von.  Von  der 
Auferstehung,  nls  Glaubeii,  (Je.tchichte  und 
Lehro.     Riga,  1794,  S*.  pp.  184.     //. 

3062.  Ockel,  Ernst  Frieilr.  Palingenei«ie  des 
Mensclien  nach  Vernunfl  und  Schrift,  (nlor 
Uebereinstimmung  <le**en  wji^  lieidi*  von  der 
Unsterblichkeit,  Auferstehung  und  dem  kituf- 
tigon  I^ben«7.u*»tande  lehren.  Kunig>berg 
und  Leipzig,  1794,  4o.  (52  sh.) 


«/ 


30Q3.  OurUtlf  3o\x.  V5^s>\X\i:^ 
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Capitis  XV,  Epi-'tolRe  prioria  ad  Corinthio«. 
Mag(U'lHir;:i,  1797,  4». 

"  Valde  uucu  et  omeadaU,"  in  D.  J.  Pott'a  SyUag* 
Comm.  TheoL,  V.  21-19.    H. 

304U.  V.  Idecn  zur  Kritik  6e^  Dof^a  von  der 
AufcTstihniig.  (In  C.  F.  St&uillin's  Beitriltjt 
mir  I'hilos.  u.  Gfjch.  d.  ReUgiou^  etc.  II.  9ij- 
111.    Liil.c<-k.  1797, 8».)    H. 

"  FiDdeavors  to  tbow  the  rcmaooahlenefa  of  the  doe« 
trine,  and  thinkii  thnt  the  suul  at  the  re-iirrection  «lll 
Again  recvivo  a  Xy^Ay.  iu  order  Iben-witli  to  become 
editable  again  of  human  k\t\.\1£."—  BrtUch. 

3065.  Knapp,  OforKChriiitian.  De  Nexn  Re- 
«urrc>otioi»i.s  k*»u  ChriMti  e  Mortui-s  et  Mortuo- 
ruoi  ad  illiiMtrauda  varia  Loca  Nuvi  TcMta- 
mi'nti  inprimis  1  Cor.  xv,  12-19.  llalae, 
1799,  4*. 

Aim  in  hia  Scripta  varii  Arfptmenti,  ed.  Ids,  I.  299- 
926.    J7. 

3060.  Rnsawnrm,  Joh.  Wilh.  Rarthol.  Frag- 
ment iiber  die  I^hro  v»m  der  Aiiferstelinng 
derTodten.  (InAugHHti'H  Tfieol.  Monatgchri/t^ 
1801,  Jabrg.  I.  Heft  8,  pp.  117-129.) 

"MaititaiDs  that  the  aoal  either  ucedi  a  body,  or 
not;  iu  the  flriit  ca^e  it  must  hnve  it  immediatelj 
after  death  ;  in  the  secoad  a  reMurreciion  of  the  Ijrtdj 
would  be  tapcrfluoo*."— ArefccA.  In  o|>posltion  to 
No.  »»i. 

306C«.  Albrecht,  Willi.  Jak.  I«t  die  Aufur- 
Htehuiig  dor  TtMiten  eine  blosc  IIer\'orbrin- 
gting  iieiier  Menscl»enkdr]w'".<Hler  «lte  Wieder- 
belebuiig  ebon  denHelben  I^eibetj,  don  wir  den 
Mesentliclien  Tlieiien  nach  hier  anf  Erdcn 
gnhabt  baben?  ...  (In  AugtiHti's  The^.  Mo- 
natsdirij't,  1802,  Jahrg.  II.  Heft  12,  pp.  424- 
435.) 

3067.  Sfislllncl,  Fnedr.  Gottlieb.  Ueber  die 
jUdischen  Begriffe  vom  MettMiaMals  Weltrichter 
iind  Ttnltenerweker,  und  Hoinem  Heidi  am 
Eiu\v  der  Welt.  Zur  Benrtlieiiungder  Hypo- 
tbese:  dnsa  die  I/obre  Jesu  liber  d i esen  (lege n- 
stand  AkkonimtHlation  sey.  (In  bi'^  Mag.  f. 
chriftl.  Dogmatik,  etc.  X.  92-143,  TUbingen, 
1H0S,8».)    U. 

3068.  nemcrkungen  tllH?r  die  AiiHsprCiclic 

Jesu,  in  welcben  or  sich  die  Auferweknng 
der  Ttnlten,  das  allgemeino  Weltgeriolit,  tind 
ein  Reich  am  Endo  der  Welt  snscbreibt. 
(/6iVi.  pp.  143-199.)     //. 

3009.  ReddlngluSf  W.  G.  Opgnaf  en  betoog 
van  dc  bijlK*Ileer  nopeufl  do  tvlgemeene  o\>- 
standing  der  diXMlen.  Mit  twoe  bijlagcn  over 
dezelfde  stoffe  nit  de  vcrhandolingeu  vnn  H. 
n.  Donker  Curtius,  en  eenen  ongeuoeniden. 
{Vcrhandelingrn  van  M  Oenootuch.  tot  Ver- 
ded.  nm  den  Christ.  Godsdienst,  etc.  'a  Hagc, 
1805,  «•.) 

8070.  Resurrection  of  the  Body  at  the 
Last  Day.     London,  1805,  8o.  Qs.  6d. 

9071.  Stewart,  John.    Tlio  Resurrection;  a 
Poem.  . . .     I^>rid(in.  1808, 12o.  pp.  253. 
See  MonUtly  Rev.  180»,  LIX.  17i-I7i». 

3072.  Drew,  S^imnel.  An  Ei»ay  on  the  Iden- 
tity and  General  Resurrection  of  the  Human 
Body;  in  which  the  Evidences  in  Favour  of 
thoKo  Important  Suttjecbi  are  c<»nsidoi-ed,  in 
relation  both  to  Philosophy  and  Scripture.  . . . 
2d  Etl.  London,  (1809,)  1822,  8».  pp.  xxxii., 
487.    F.  —  Also  Philad.  1837. 

3072>.  Happach,  Lorenz  Pbilipp  Gottfried. 
1809-11.     See  No8.  1007,  1008. 

3073.  Plattfl,  John.  Reflections  on  Material- 
ism, Immaterialism,  the  Sleep  of  the  Soul, 
an  Intermediate  State,  and  the  Resurrection 
of  the  Body:  being  an  Attempt  to  pn>ve  that 
the  Itesiirrection  commences  at  Death.  Lon- 
don, 1K13,  80.  pp.  40. 

3073».  Fontenelle,  Bernard  Le  Bovler 
de*    Letlre  d«  ¥ou\eu«\W  «ux  VOb  t(&«vuT<iK:- 
tion .    F.n  Europe^  \%\M,  %\u.  ^. 
Only  &0  coplea  pviMcA. 
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3074.  Vogel,  Paul  JtMch.  Sij^mand.  De  Be- 
Burrectioue  Carnis.     Erlangae.  1819.  Zgr. 

3075.  'Wright,  Richani.  Tlio  Re9urrecrtt« 
of  the  Dead  an  essential  Iktctrine  of  tlie  Oo* 
pel ;  and  the  Neglect  of  it  by  repatci  Ortho- 
dox Christians,  an  Argument  against  tlie 
Truth  of  their  System.  Liverpool,  1S80, 12». 
—2d  ed.,  itrid.  1834,  12». 

3075».  Ehrhardt,  Joh.  Geo.  David,  Uebrr 
die  rliristliche  AuferHtehungKlehre.  Ein  pLi- 
losophisrh-exegetischer  Versuch  ...  .  Otu. 
18*23,  8*.  (44  sh.) 

MainUinfe  the  theorr  of  Boooet.     S««  AUgtm.  IM 
ZeU.  (Halle),  1^^.  HI.  8SS-368;  Pahrmann.  Hoxtfi. 
d.  H€u*Mt.  tktol.  LU.,  I.  629.  CSOl 

3076.  Briukman,  W.  T.  De  kennia  vanGui 
en  de  opt<t.iiiding  uit  den  dood,  geupenbaard 
en  voorgesteld  aan  Jwlen  en  Christeneo.  Rot- 
terdam, 1826,  8«.  ft.  1.25. 

3076>.  T  . . .  1,  J.  Ch.  M.  Et  ist  zwerkmimg 
und  selbst  nothwrndig  Jetxt  ...  die  Lehr« 
von  der  Aufen^tehnng  den  Fleiswhcji  zu  anti- 
quiren.  {Fur  Vhrutenthum  etc.  Opposttiont- 
gchrf/t,  IX.  581-C06,  Jena,  1820,  S».) 

3077.  Trechsel,  F.  Metamorpbones  in  Remm 
Natiira  obvlae,  Futurae  olim  Vitae  et  Re-wr- 
rtrtionisSvmbola.  Oratiofeata  ...  .  Bemae, 
1828.  80.  pp.  40.    D. 

3078.  Clarke,  John,  riear  of  Dur/ifrd.  Six- 
teen Sermons  . . .  chiefly  upon  ...  1  Cot.  xt. 
...    .    Cambriilge,  1829, 8». 

3079.  GIpps,  Henry.  A  Treatise  on  "the 
First  Resurrection"  and  *'  the  TfaoaMnd 
Yi^ars"  foretold  in  the  Twentieth  Chapter 
of  the  Book  of  Revelations  [sic].  ...  Londoo, 
1831, 120.  pp  iv.,  163.    G. 

30v80.  Begg,  James  A.  The  Heitwy  of  llyme- 
neiiK  and  Philetus  concerning  the  First  Resur- 
rection.   Loudciti,  1832, 12>.  pp.  36. 

3080*.  Slrr,  Jt»<ieph  D'Arcy.  The  First  Ref^ar- 
rection  r(»nj*idere<l  in  a  Series  of  Letters:  occa- 
sione»i  liv  a  Treatise  of  the  late  Ilev.  U.Gippa 
. . .    Diililin.  1S3S,  12».  pp.  viii.,  330.    G. 

3080^  Augeli,  Giuseppe.  II  regno  di  IHit, 
ossia  l'uiiiver»a1e  roHurrezione  dei  trapas«ati 
...    .     Kouw.  1833,  io. 

3081.  Zekrt,  Conrad.  Uber  die  Anferptehnng 
der  T<Hltcu.  Eine  historiscli-doguiatische  At>- 
hnndlung  ...  .  Gottingen,  li^,  8«.  pp.  x- 
126.     D. 

3082.  liange,  Joh.  Pet.  UobiT  die  Lebre  von 
der  Aufen«tehung  des  Fleisciics.  {UuoL  Stud. 
tt.  An/.,  1836,  pp.  603-713  )    ff. 

3083.   The    Resurrection    <»f    the    Btnly. 

[Translation  of  the  above,  with  uotea.  by  B. 
B.  Edwards.]  ( Edwards  and  ParkV  StJeftitmi 
from  Gtrm.  Lit.y  pp.  278-307,  Andover,  1838, 
8«.)    H. 

8084.  [IVetsse,  Cliristian  Hermann].  Das 
BUculein  von  der  Auferstehung.  \'on  Nici>- 
demua.    Dretwleu,  1836,  8*.  pp.  00. 

3085.  [ ].    Die  Auferstehung  nnd  da«  Wdt- 

gericht.  2*  vermehrte  Aufl.  Qnedlinbnrg, 
1K40,  »>.  i  th. 

3086.  Rfickert,  Loop.  Inim.  The  Doctrine  of 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead. —  A  Ccvnmen- 
tary  on  the  Fifteenth  Chapter  of  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  [ISM.]  (Edwards 
and  Park's  Seltetion*  from  Orrm.  LiL,  pp 
229-278,  Andover.  1839,  8«.)    H. 

Reprinted,  with  J.  P.  Lange'a  Bt*mr  on  Ito  ffct-  tf 
tte  Body.  Edinburgh.  ItMl,  !••,  as  Na.  43  tf  the 
StudenW  Cab.  Ubr. 

3086*.  Bastlde,  .    Export  des  doctrines 

de  St.  Paul  sur  la  resurrection.    Strasbuorg, 
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wnd  Palinpcno8ip.    Emter,  kritischcr  Theil. 
Berlin,  IN42,  K«>.  pp.  115. 

Conip.  Zellcr  »  Theol.  Jakrb.,  1843,  II.  173-175. 

3i>HS.  Laaai)  r.  J.  De  hope  van  den  >varen 
Chrisleu,  op  do  verrijzenid  /.ijns  ligchaanis,  in 
den  jonj^ien  dag  . . .  verkiaard  eu  btfvestigd. 
Ri.tterdain,  IhW,  8».  Jl.  2.40. 

3^^S^.  Befifg^,  James   A.    Tlie  First  Resurrec- 
tion.   (11  M-i.w,  IS44,  120.  pp.  34. 
Ft-rbaiii  tbe  »anic  m  No.  8080. 

3090.  BuMli,  Geurge.  Ana^tasis:  or  tbe  Doc- 
trine of  the  Ke.'iurrection  of  the  Boily,  ration- 
ally and  Mcripturally  considered.  ...  2d  Ed. 
New-Vork  k  London,  184.>,  12«».  pp.  396. 

Pa-face  <Ltied  UcU  1.  1844. 

3091.  Buali  on  the  Renurrection.  (Biblical 
Reprrt.  for  Jan.  1845 ;  XVII.  138-181.)    AB. 

3092.  (mrittian  Rev.  for  Sept.  |g45;  X. 

32o-:i>i3.)    II. 

30a3.  mtcliaug^lilln,  Tompkins.  Professor 
Bnnh'H  AnaHta-fi^  Reviewed.  {Biblical  RrjHU. 
ami  Class.  Rev.  for  Oct.  1845;  3d  Ser.,  I.  OOD- 
70S.;    AB. 

3094.  Spear,  Samnel  T.  Bnsh  on  the  Resnr- 
re<tion  Kfviewed.  {Biblical  Repfts.aud  Chtss. 
R^^c.  for  April,  1845;  3<1  Ser.,  I.  212-2ti5.)  AB. 

S'Hia.  Tracy,  .Tt»«»eph.  RemarkH  on  (Mjme  Phi- 
losopliical  Objections  apiin?it  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Ue-iurrection  of  the  B<Kly.  {Biblioth. 
ihcra  for  Nov.  1845;  II.  GOo-621.)     >/. 

3096.  H51ty,  Am.  Ueber  AnferHtehung  nnd 
(leriiht.    ,i   Pri'tligten.     LUneburg,  1840,  b<». 

(2JHh.) 

8097.  LiandlH,  Rol>ert  W.  The  Doctrine  of 
the  Ke>*iirrection  of  the  Body  asserted  and 
defended;  in  .\n»wer  to  the  Exceptions  re- 
cently pre^-nted  by  Hev.  (Jeorgo  Bush  ...  . 
Philadelphia,  I84«,*12«».  pp.  379.     A. 

3098.  Fysh,  Frederic.  An  Examination  of 
"  .\ujujta-jiH"  [by  Prof.  George  BnshJ,  exiK>sing 
tho  Fallacy  of  the  ArKuments  therein  ad- 
vanced ...     .    Loudon,  fe4T,  So.  6t. 

3099.  King^sley,  Calvin.  The  Resurrection 
of  tho  bond:  a  Vindication  of  the  Literal  Re- 
surrection of  tho  Human  Body;  in  Opposition 
t(»  the  Work  of  Professor  Bush.  ...  New- 
York,  1856  (cop.  1M7J,  32«>.  pp.  159. 

3100.  Resurrection  (On  the)  of  tho  Body. 

(T.  S.  Ma(/.  and  Dem.  Rev.  for  Sept.  1841; 

XXI.  221-227.)     //. 

In  oppoaition   to  tbe  popular  notion.     Clear  sad 
forcible. 

3101.  Roetner,  X.  van  de.  Leerrede  over 
de  hoi-ilanigheid  der  tookoniendo  ligohanien 
en  hnnne  betrekking  tot  de  tegenwoordigen, 
v.dgeiis  1  Kor.  XV :  ^6-49.  Dordrecht,  1848, 
S".  rl.  0.30. 

310-2.  Bovrlby,  Henry  Bond.  The  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Flesh:  Seven  L(>ctureH  on  the  Fif- 
teenth Chapter  of  the  Former  Eplstlo  to  tho 
Corinthians.  . . .     London,  1849,  b«.  pp.  120. 

3103.  'Waterkelu,  H.  B.  De  la  resurrection 
de  la  chair  <ians  ses  ranports  avcc  les  sciences 
naturelles.    Louvain,  [18— ?J,  8<». 

31C3».  Merrick,  John  M.  With  what  Bwlles 
do  they  come?  (JUonthly  Rd.  Mag.  for  Oct. 
184»;  VI.  467-472.)    //. 

3104.  Goolburn,  E^lward  Mej-rick.  Tlio 
Doctrine  of  tho  Resurrection  of  the  Sjimo 

Body,  as  Uught  In  Holy  Scripture [  Eight 

Bampton  Lecture  Sermons.]    Oxford,  1850. 
K«.  ' 

310r».  fHall,  Edward  Brooks].  The  Doctrine 
of  tho  Resurrection.  (Christian  Exam,  for 
March,  1850;  XLVIII.  302-814.)    U. 

8106.  Hengel,  Wessel  Albert  van.  Com- 
mcntarius  iierpetuus  in  Prions  Pauli  ail  Co- 
nuthius  Epistolae  Caput  Quiiitiuu  DtKrimum 
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cum    Epistola    ad    Winorum   ... 
Duels,  1851,  80.  pp.  xil.,  269.    D. 

3107.  BrOM^n,  John,  D.D.,  Prof,  of  Ezrgei. 
Theol.  to  thf.  UniUd  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  Resurrection  of  Life;  an  Exposition  of 
First  Corinthians  XV.  With  a  Discourse  on 
our  Lord's  Resurrection. . . .  Edinburgh,  1852. 
S*-.  pp.  302. 

"A  masterpiece  and  model  of  exegealt. '— Kltto's 
J<tum.  of  Sac.  Uu,  2d  Ser.,  II.  225. 

3108.  Bryant,  Alfred.  Millenarlan  Views, 
with  Reasons  for  receiving  them,  to  which  is 
added  a  Discourse  on  tho  Fact  and  Nature  of 
the  Resurrection.    New  York,  1852, 12». 

3109.  Gttbel,  Karl.  Osterbeuto.  Ein  BUch- 
lein  von  der  Auferstehung  undanderen  Heils- 
giitern  christlicher  Iloffnung.  Erlangen, 
i85'i,  16».  pp.  x.,  1K5.  — 2«  verbesserte  uud  ver- 
muhrte  Aufl.,  ibid.  I860,  lO. 

3110.  Oood-wln,  Daniel  Raynes.  Tlie  Resur- 
rection of  the  Botly.  {Biblioth.  &icra  for  Jan. 
185'i;  IX.  l-'27.j    //. 

Sill.  Hodgson,  George.  The  Human  Body 
at  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead.  London, 
1853.  pp.  88. 

Cooip.  Mcth.  Quar.  Rw.  for  Julj.  18M.  p.  471. 

3112.  B.,  C.  II.  The  Resurnction  til'the  BcKly. 
(Kittos  Jourti.  of  .Sue.  Lit.  for  Jan.  1858;  N. 
8.  III.  383-400.)    IK 

3113.  Coleman,  Thomas.  Tho  Retleemer's 
Final  Triumiih:  or.  The  Certainty  and  Glory 
of  the  Hesurrection  of  the  Just  at  the  Coming 
of  their  Lord.     London,  1854,  sm.  8<>.  pp.  206. 

3114.  Noble,  Robert.  The  First  Ri^snrrection : 
being  Comments  on  First  Corinthians,  Chap. 
15.    Dublin,  1854,  sm.  So.  pp.  111. 

3115.  Seedii  (The):  or,  A  Few  Wild  Flowers 
found  in  the  Wilderness  of  Thought.  [On 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Body.  J  London,  1854, 
sm.  b".  pp.  30. 

3110.  Adler,  Adolph  Peter.  Om  Dtwl  og  Op- 
standelse.  En  Afhandling.  Kjiibenhavn,  1855. 
24  sk\ 

3117.  Convle,  Morgan.  Scripture  Difficulties : 
Sermons  preache<l  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  in<rhiding  the  Ilulitean  Lectures 
for  1854,  and  Three  other  Sermons.  . . .  Lon- 
doiiL  1855,  8".  pp.  284.  (?) 

This  vol.  relatcH  chiefly  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Re- 
•urrection.  It  is  praised  In  tho  Journut  of  Sac.  Ut. 
for  Julj,  iaS5,  I.  462. 

3118.  Seller,  F.  Die  Auferstehung  der  Tod- 
ten.     Vortrag  ...    .     Berlin,  1855,  8*».  pp.  19. 

3119.  Fries,    .       Pruktlscb-thetdogische 

EriJrterungen  iiber  die  Lehre  von  der  Aufer- 
stehung di's  Klei.Hclies  und  d<*ni  ewigen  Leben. 
(Jahrb.  fur  Deutsche  Theolouic,  1856, 1.  289- 
317.)    I). 

8120.  Resnrrectlon  (The)  of  the  same 
Body  not  an  Article  of  Christian  Faith.  Lcm- 
don?  IH50. 

CoDUliiinv  extract!  from  Locke,  Boroet,  Bp.  New. 
ton,  Dp.  Wataou,  Abp.  Whatelj.  tte. 

3121.  Alf^er,  William  Rounsevillo.  Resurrec- 
tion of  tho  Flesh.  {Quarterly  Journ.  of  the 
Ainer.  Unit.  Assoc  for  April,  1857;  IV.  275- 
304.)    H. 

3122.  [Love,  William  De  Loss].  Tho  Fm  t  and 
the  D«x-triiio  of  the  Resurrection.  {New 
Enffhindrr  for  May,  1857 ;  XV.  1S5-2')1.)     //. 

U:'po<e«  tho  doctrine  of  the  rcKurrcciioa  of  tlM 
■aue  tiody  vhioh  ia  o«mmltled  to  tho  grave. 

3123.  Osborn,  George.  Tho  Nature  and  Order 
<if  the  Resurrection  and  the  Spiritual  Body. 
London,  1857,  sm.  8*.  pp.  66. 

3124.  Thoughts  on  the  Resurrection.  Lon- 
don, 1857,  b".  tki. 

3125.  Hamberger,  Julius.    Die  Verkl)Lrv\v\«, 
o<ler  Vcr^eU\liKv\i\«  ^<jt  \ie\fe\\<rV>k»\X .    Vi txVv^ . 
/ttr  X>cut«che  T^««^\e,V«^^^^«^'«*»-^'»^^  ^• 
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Cftpitis  XV.  EpJstolRC  prioria  ad-  Corinthioe. 
Magdeburpi,  liH7,  4®. 

"  Valdv  uucu  et  emeodaU,"  in  D.  J.  Pott't  5y{/«f« 
Comm.  Theol.,  V.  Ul-79.    H. 

3064.  V.  Ideen  znr  Kritik  dea  Dogma  von  der 
AufcMstfhniig.  (In  C.  F.  StSmlUu'8  BeitrU/fe 
mtr  I*hilos.  u.  Gesch.  d.  Religion^  etc.  II.  93- 
111.     Liibeck,  I7»7, 8».)    H. 

"  Endeavors  to  show  the  reaaoosbleDeas  of  the  doc- 
trine,  und  thluks  that  (he  nuul  at  the  re<urrection  will 
a^in  receive  a  liodj.  iu  order  tbcrvwith  to  become 
capable  again  of  human  virtue. "—ifre(«cA. 

d065.  Knapp,  Goorg  Christian.  De  Noxn  Re- 
flurroctionis  lesu  Christi  e  Mortui»  et  Mortuo- 
runi  ad  illuotranda  varia  Loca  Novi  TeKta- 
nienti  inprimid  1  Cor.  xv,  12-19.  Ilalae, 
I79«,  4*. 

Also  In  his  Scripta  varii  ArgnmenU,  ed.  Ida,  I.  299- 
336.    H. 

^066.  Rusaimrm,  Joh.  Wilh.  Barthol.  Frag- 
ment iiber  die  Lehro  von  der  Aiifer«teliiiug 
derTodten.  (luAugusti's  Theol.  MonaUdir if t, 
1801,  Jahrg.  I.  Heft  8,  pp.  117-129.) 

"  Maintains  that  the  seal  either  uceda  a  bodj,  or 
not;  iu  the  firni  case  it  must  have  it  ininicdikielf 
after  death  ;  in  the  second  a  re«iirrcciion  of  the  bodjr 
would  be  superfluous."— A'efacA.  In  ofipoaition  to 
No.  3064. 

9066*.  Albrecht,  Wilh.  Jak.  iMt  die  Aufer- 
stehtmg  der  Totlton  cine  blose  lIer\'orbrin- 
gting  iieuer  Menschenkttrper.oder  die  Wieder- 
belebung  eben  deHNelben  Leibes,  den  wir  den 
M-esentlichen  Tlieilen  nach  hier  auf  Erden 
gehabt  baben?  ...  (In  Augue(ti>  Theol.  Mo- 
natschrx/l^  1802,  Jahrg.  II.  lleft  12,  pp.  424- 
435.) 

a067.  Sfiskind,  Friedr.  Gottlieb.  Ueber  die 
jUdisclien  Begriffe  voni  MeMsias als  Weltricbter 
und  Todtenerweker,  und  Hcinem  Heich  am 
Ende  der  Weit.  Zur  Beurtbeilung  der  Ilyjio- 
these:  dass  die  liehre  Jettu  UberdicsenGogen- 
Btand  Akkommodation  sey.  (In  his  Mag.  f. 
chrUa.  Dogwatiky  etc.  X.  92-143,  TUblngen, 
1803,8*.)    U. 

3068.  Bemerkungen  tlber  die  AnssprUcho 
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3219.  [  W I  fiffif  lea  worth,  Michael').  The  Day 
of  Dot-ini :  or,  A  Poetical  DeiK-ription  of  the 
Great  and  Laitt  Judt^niunt.  With  a  Short 
Disci'UrtMi  about  Eternity.  London,  1678,  12". 
pp.  (4),  92.  — The  7tb  ed.,  enlarged.  Boetou 
(U.S.),  1751,  sm.  80.  pji.  104.    Jllf^i. 


Reprinted  (from  the  Cth  ed..  of  I7I5).  Boston.  lf>28, 
2*0.  -  See  the  Chrittian  Exam,  for  Dec.  1J128,  V.  537- 
640.  for  curioua  cxiractfl  oooUiDkng  the  plea  of  "  re- 
probate inranu,"  aad  Ibelr  scoteace  to  "  the  etuleMt 
rooui  In  hell." 

3219*.  Cavallero  de  lala,  Martin.  Ser- 
n)one8  del  Juicio  final  ...    .    Madrid,  167H, 

40.  ff.  08. 

3220.  Balduln,  Gottlieb  (Lai.  Theophilus). 
Vorbild  nnd  Betrncbtnng  des  letzten  allge- 
nu'inen  Gericbts  Gotte.s,  in  fUuf  Predigten. 
Kegenspurg,  1680,  12o.  (34  sh.) 

3221.  Franciacl)  Kraiimns.  Dio  letzte  Re- 
cbensobafrt  aller Menscbcn  ...  .  NUrnberg, 
1680,  8o.  (87  sh.) 

3222.  Beverley,  Thomas.  The  universal 
Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Day  of  Judgment 
...    .    London,  1691,  4o.  pp.  38. 

322a  Porsch,  Christoph.  IIert7en<«-  und 
Gewissensweckcr,  iu  drey(<sig  Predigten  vom 
JUngMten  Gericht.  Leipzig,  1696,  4o?  (12», 
Goorgi;  103  sh.) 

3224.  Parkhurst,  Nathaniel.  On  the  Last 
Judgment;  a  Treatise  on  Kev.  xx.  11,  12. 
London?  1704,  8o. 

3225.  Kleminy  Christian.  Gros.scr  Gerirhts- 
Tag  aus  den  ordentlicben  Evangelien.  NUrn- 
berg, 1707, 4o.  (143  sh.) 

3226.  Young,  Edward.  A  Poem  on  the  Lost 
Day.    Oxford,  1713,  8o. 

Numcrout  edltioo.s  and  translationa. 

3227.  Flint,  or  Flynt,  Henry.  The  D<x;- 
trinc  of  the  Last  Judgment,  asserteil  and  ex- 
plained, in  Two  Discourses  on  Romans  ii.  16. 
...  Bostou  in  New-England,  1714,  4o.  pp.  ii., 
28. 

3227*.  Bulkeley,  J.,  of  Clare  Hall,  aim- 
bridge.  The  Last  Day;  a  Poem  in  12  Books. 
Loudon,  1720,  So.    BL. 

3228.  Hill)  Aaron.  The  Judgment-Day,  a 
Poem.  ...  The  2d  £d.  Loudon,  [1721?]  4o. 
pp.  iv.,  14.    MHS. 

3229.  Ne\%'COntb,  Thomas.  The  Last  Judg- 
ment of  Men  and  Angela;  a  Poem,  in  Twelve 
Books,  after  the  Manner  of  Milton  [?].  Lou- 
don, 1728,  fol. 

8230.  Genfi^el,  Geo.  Tractatus  theologicus  do 
Judicio  universiili,  nee  non  de  i^iguisac  Rebus 
uroximo  antecedentibus  Judicium,  item  de 
Rebus  illud  consequcntibus.  ...  Calissii, 
1727,  40.  pp.  174, 10. 

3231.  IVInckler,  Joh.  Pet.  Siogm.  Apoca- 
lyptische  froiilicbo  Botschaft  vom  Jiingsten 
Gericht  und  der  dariuuen  onthalteneu  Selig- 
keit  der  Glaubigen  in  Zeit  und  Ewigkeit. 
Jena,  1782,  8o.—  ANo  1739,  8o.  (21  sh.) 

3231*.  Balestrierl,  Ortensio.  II  Giudizio 
universale  proi>0Hto  a  considcrarsi  per  ciascuu 
gioruo  del  mese.    Firenze,  1739, 12>. 

3232.  Heyn,  Joh.  Disputatio  de  Praeludio 
Judicii  extreuii  Orbi  Terrarum  per  Cometas 
exhibendo.    Bi-andenb.  1742, 4*. 

3233.  Schuberty  .lob.  Ernst.  Gedauken  von 
dcm  Jiingsten  Gericht.  Jena,  (1742,)  1746,  4o. 
(33  sh.) 

3234.  IVoIfkrt,  Friedr.  Paul.  Ob  an  dem 
grossen  nnd  sollennen  Tago  des  jiingsten 
Gericht eM  audi  uoch  einigo  BUssv  8tatt  flnde? 
Jena,  1743,  4o. 

3235.  Heyn,  Job.  Gesammlete  Briefo  von  den 
Cimieten.  der  SUndflnth,  und  dem  Vorspiel 
des  jiingsten  Gericbts.  Berlin,  1745,  8o.  16^. 

3236.  Amoryy  Thomas.  Eight  Sermons  on  a 
Future  General  Judgment.  Loudon,  174$, 
8o.  pp.  218  4-.    //. 

3237.  Bttehner,  Gottfr.     Dflisa  d^st  V^xv<^n.«n 
Tag  uud  divA   ILudvi  Avtt  ''liisW  \yt>K\%*,  *^sw 
uocU  laui^Q  idcUX  Vuttxux«.   5«vk.%^ W^V  ^  • 
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CLASS  III.  — DESTINY  OF  THE  SOUL 


32001 


3176.  Roblniony  Edward.  The  Resnrrectlon 
and  AsriMision  tif  o»ir  Lord.  {JtHUioUi.  Sacra 
for  Fel..  1H45;  II.  l«-2-189.)     Jf. 

3177.  The  Nature  of  our  Lord'n  Resurrcc- 

tioii-Ik)*lv.    {Bihliotft.  Sacra  for  May,  1H45; 
II.  2V)-J-.A2.)     //. 

R^prlnt(>(l  In  Kitto'i  Jovm.  of  Sac  Lit.  for  July. 
186-i.    D. 

3178.  Evidence  (The)  of  the  Resurrection 
[c»f  ChriiftJ.  (Kitto'rt  Journ.  o/  Sac.  Lit.  ft»r 
July,  IHoO;  VI.  20-41.)    D. 

3170.  Canons  of  luteriirctation,  in  reference 


to  the  History  of  the  Retmrrertian.  (Jtmmal 
qf  Sac.  Lit.  and  Itibl.  liecord  for  July,  ISU: 
1. 335-347.)     D. 

Z\m.  Candllah,  Robert  S.  Life  in  a  TAf^ 
Saviour:  Wing  Discoursed  on  the  Ar^meot 
of  tlie  15th  Chapter  of  First  Coriuthiaoft. 
EUiuburgh,  1858,  M.  pj).  400. 

3181.  Fisher,  Ge<»rpe  Park.  The  Apotifle 
Paul,  a  Witness  for  the  ResnrrtM:tion  of  J««a.< 
{UiUioth.  Sacra  for  July,  I860;  XVIL  Cia>- 
tS34.)    H. 

Meeting  th*  Tubingen  aehool  od  thdr  ova 


E.  — THE  GENERAL  JUDGMENT. 


3182.  Tertulllanus,  Q.  Septimius  Florcns, 
fl.  A.D.  200?  De  Judicio  Domini.  {Optra^  ed. 
Oehler,  II.  77C-781.)    D. 

The  authofhlp  of  this  poem  \%  very  doabtftil.    Al 
Ilx  uscrliies  it  to  Ver«cuDdus  Jano«Qsia,  vbo  Hou- 
ritbpd  A.P.  546. 

3183.  Appareblt  rcpentinus  dies  magna 
Domini. 

For  a  curioui  alphnhttUal  poem  beginnine  thus, 
which  «oaie  have  aj>oribe<l  to  St.  Anibru!«f,  other*  to 
AugUKtine.  m:c  E.  Du  M/Tila /^•^ai'c«  j(>oj>.  Lat.  antf- 
rienrea  au  XIP  Sitcle,  Paria,  1843  tf ,  pp.  135-194. 
U. 

31S.>.  L<eo  VI.,  Flavins,  Hurnamed  Sipitns  nud 
Philosophuf,  Kmjteror  of  CnnstontinopU,  fl. 
A.D.  8Hfl.  Kx  Alfditatlone  extremi  Ju<licii 
Canticuni  Conii)nuctioniH.  fJv«/m  trans,  only.] 
{Majrima  Jiibl.  J\ttrum,  XXII.  7t53,  7W.)     It. 

3184.  Thomas  de  Celano,  fl.  rir.  1230? 
Dif$  Inie,  IlynmuH  auf  da^)  WeltKcricht.  AIs 
Beitrag  zur  Ilyninohij^ie  heraufgegebi-n  von 
F.  (t,  Lihico  ...  .  luhalt:  Der  Urundtext. — 
I>ie  Ueberxetr.ungcn.  Znr  Geflcbichte  dos 
Ilvninufl  und  aeincr  UeberAet/.ungtMi.  Eino 
WiisikbHlaKc.     Berlin,  184<^),  4o.  pp.  1.V2  -I-. 

Ill  LUco'm  ('•iition  of  the  Stabut  mater,  ero.  IWrlin. 
1B4.1.  4".  there  \*  a  Supplement  to  thii  cuiiit>n  of  tho 
Diet  Tree,  cont.-iinlni;  17  nflclittnn-.il  trnn>»l»tlnn!«.  S** 
further.  H.  A.  DADiel's  TkeMauru4  Hytnuolo^fcua,  II. 
lOi-lSl,  l.ip^.  1H&5.  Hf  (H.,,  ttud  K.  Siuirock  «  LaucLa 
SioH,  etc.  laJO,  l/». 

3186.  Dierj  Irie  in  Tidrteen  Original  Ver- 

a'nmn   by  Abraham   CtdcM,  M.D.     New   York, 
1S5'.),  sni.  4".  pp.  xxxiv.,  65.     //. 

Highir  conmicndtMi  in  the  Atlantic  Montktg  fbr 
Juno,  ideO;  V.  752-754. 

3185*.  Theoleptns,  Abp.,  fl.  a.d.  1310.  Can- 
ticum  a«l  Animam  Huam  de  Kesurrectioue  et 
Judicio  fxtremo.  [Latin  trans,  only.l  {Max- 
ima  Jfihl.  P.ilrttm,  XXII.  7(U,  765.)    B. 

3185i>.  Descrizlone  del  giudizio  universale, 
fatta  nel  buon  mocoIo  della  lingua  e  ora  messa 
in  luce  da  Franc.  Zambrini.  Bologna,  1859, 
S".  pp.  16. 

31 SG.  Doomsdav.  {Chester  Piaij»,  ed.  by 
Wright  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,  1847,  11. 
178-201.)    U. 

3187.  Caplstrannsy    Joannes,    18.H5-145fl. 

•  De  Judicio  univcrKali  futuro,  et  AntichriMto, 
ac  do  Bello  Hpirituali  Tractatun  ...  .  Vcne- 
tiiH,  1578, 12«>. 

3188.  Postel,  Guillanme.     Liber  de  Ultimo 

Jtuliciu  ...     .    N.  p.  or  l>.  fl5 — I,  16«. 

'*  Rempli  d'imiiginnttoaa  itiDgutlcrcs."— i>e  Burt, 
T.  454.  q.  T.— Fabrieius  r«feri  to  an  edition,  Paris, 
154.i.  8*. 

3180.  niafiffifl,  Girolamo  (Lnt.  Ilieron.  Ma- 

eius).     l>e  Mundi  Exuxtione,  et  Die  Judicii, 
ibri  nuinque  ...    .    Ratilea>.  1562,  fol. 
A  frtnch  tranalation,  Lyoo,  1631,  8*. 

3190.  Barthollnus,  Ivaru.t.  HypomnesiB 
de  extremo  universali  Dei  Judicio  ...  . 
Witteb.  1505,  8». 

3191.  Faber,  Basilinii.  Chriftllcher  Vnter- 
richt  you  den  leUtou  lUndelu  der  Welt  uud 
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dem  JUngxten  Tbge.    (Eisleben,  1505,)  Leip- 
zig, l.')7»,  80. 

Tbia  vol.  contains  •  "  TractAUeio  tod  den  Scflen 

der  Ver.itorbenen  und  aUtm  ibren  Zustandc  and  Gcle> 

gCDbcit.'  ■—  Hcrrick. 

319*2.  •Fanler,  l^nard.  Sermon  da  Jugvment 
final,  universal  et  g^n^ral  d«  Je6i»-01uiirt 
...    .    Lyon,  1507, 8». 

3193.  Iiumnlas,  Job  Fred.  De  extreme  Dd 
Ivdicio,  et  ludurvm  Vocati<»ue  Libri  II.  ... 
Venetiis,  1569,  S».  ff.  (16),  80.  H.  —  Alw  Antr. 
1594,  8». 

Rkre.    The  title  readi  Indorrwt    doc  ludrntcrtim, 
aa  lu  aeveral  bihliograpbicMl  vnrk<. 

3194.  Hvld  {Litt.  AlblnuM  ,  Niels,  Bp. 
Christelige  I'nderviiauiiig  oni  Dmunit-dags 
Vi!«bed,  ...  Process  ...  [etc.].  KiSWnhafo, 
157«,  So. 

3194*.  Gascoigne,  George.  Tho  Drot^me  k4 
Doonies  Day.  Wherein  the  fh&iltiefl  ami 
mii^eries  of  uians  life  arc  liuely  portrayed 
and  loarntMlIy  oet  forth.  ...  Translated  and 
C«»IIocted  by  George  (iascoigne  Eriquver.  Loo- 
don,  1586,4*.  pp.  270.— Firbt  ed.,  ibid.  157t. 
40.     liL. 

The  titles  of  the  three  diri^lona  of  this  vork  an: 

—  "  The  Tiew  of  worMlj  Vanideii;"  '■  Th«  alui»«  af 

alnne  :"  and  *  The  Ncedela  Eje." 

3195.  IVitstock,  ThoniiUi.  8<H:hfiz(»hn  Pr«> 
digten vom jUngMteu Gericht.    Stettin,  1577,9. 

3196.  Rogers,  Thomas,  of  Christ  Church,  Ocf 
ford,  iii.'ueral  Session;  a  Ditfcoart^f  a|>4>li^«» 
tical  of  God  bin  Generall  Judgment.  Londua. 
1581,  8o. 

3197.  DIas,  Nicolao.  Tratado  del  Juicio  finsl 
e  universal  ...    .    Salamanca.  I5S8«  4*. 

Other  editions.  An  Italian  inumlntioA.  Vcaat. 
1597,  4".  Tn;*t«  of  hell,  purgaiorj.  puradU*.  iki 
eonting  of  the  Messiah  and  of  Antichrist. 

3198.  Habern&el,  Jer.  Ein  herrlicher  ?cli5- 
ner  Dialog  von  dem  jl.ngsten  Horirht,  in 
dcutsche  Keimen  ...     .     C<>burg,  159H,  4*. 

3199.  Polllo,  Lticat).  Zehn  Prcilicten  vf«a 
JUngtften  Gericht  und  zwey  l*redifrteij  von  der 
lUHle.  Leipzig  [or  Brer»lau*L  1603.  S*  — 
Ibid.  1610,  1619,  8o. 

A  Acedia*  translattoo.  Rositock,  1614.  0o. 

3199*.  Franz,  Wolfgang.  ...  Di-tputatit-mb 
de  extremo  ludicio,  Pars  prior.  ...  '  i^en. 
Philipp  Horst]  I  l>arHp<»«teri(»r.  ...  ]  Jfrai 
Nic.  Wolff.]  2  pt.  VVitteb.  1610,  4:  m>  (sT 
(24). 

In  his  Augvstana  C»nfa»i<mi$  Artit^tU   .    . 
mati,  WitUi .  1611.  4^    H. 

.3200.  Alexander,  William.  Earl  nf  StiHit 

Doouie»-4iay,  or  the  (ireat  Day  of   tb<'   1^ 

Ivdgement.    ...     [FAlinburgh,]   1614.   4*    tm. 

126.    BM.  *       ■  vr- 

Thit  edition  contain* onlr  fbar  Rook*,  or  '■  Rcmffva," 

of  the  poem.    An  cnlar?*''!  editiiHi,  «outainlaK  t««tf« 

Hoiir».  in  his  "  Brcrratioos  «i(h  tl.«  MtM-jt    *  l^omim 

ICT7.  fol.    Also  tn  Chalmers's  Jgnuluh  PottM  v  SR. 

410.    H.  '  '•***^ 

32(X^.  Rlctaeome,  Louin.  Le  fu^oment  cfn** 
ral  9t  dernier  eetat  da  nionae  ...  pUrk. 

i6ao,«».  '"^ 
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3278 


p. —  REWARDS  AND  PUNISHMENTS  OF  THE  FUTURE  LIFE. 


1.  GompTehensiTe  Works, 

32G2.  Ozanan&t  Anton  Ftnlerigo.  Dnntc  et  la 
piiilusuphit*  oitholiqnc  an  treiziumo  nidcle 
...  ,  Nouvello  M.,  corrig6e  et  Augmentcc 
...  .  Pari^  (tS.1».)  1S45,  S*.  pp.  xlvii.,  495. 
jB.  — 3«  M.,  ibid,  1855,  8«. 

Oa  the  mediaral  oonccpttont  of  hell,  purgstory, 
and  (jarBdite,  nee  pariiculurljr  the  chapter  "  Di'< 
8oun.-<r<f  iK>6Uqueit  de  la  DiviDC  Commie."  pp.  3.'4- 
4°.M.  Cnnipare  KopiNCh'a  Die  gottlicMe  KomodU  koh 
DanU.  «.>(e.,  Herl.  i^'i,  tfi,  pp.  46tM77.    //. 

3263.  Liabltte,  Charles.  Dc  la  Divine  Com^lio 
Mvnitt  I>aato.  {Rfvue  des  Dfux  Mondes^  1  Sopt. 
IM2;  .\XXI.  704-742.)    B. 

Al>o  iD  the  Frenda  traasl.  of  DaDte  by  A.  Brizcux, 
Paris.  IMS,  12«. 

3264.  "Wright,  Tlioniaj».  St.  Patrick's  Pur- 
gatory; an  Essay  on  the  Legends  of  Purga- 
tory. Iloll^and  Paratline,  current  during  the 
MiWtJIe  Ages.  ...  London,  l^M,  12o.  i>p  xi., 
\SSrl.     H. 

A  curious  and  iDtercttiDg  work. 

32tJ5.  [l^"  he  at  on,  Robert  J.  The  Sources  of 
the  Divina  Cumnie<Ha.  iXorUi  Anur.  AVr. 
for  Jan.  1H47  ;  LXIV.  97-117.)     H. 

32G6.  Milman,  IIonr>- Hart.  Hi.^tory  of  Latin 
Christianity  ...  .  6  vol.  Loudon,  lSo4-55, 
S«>.     H. 

On  the  medicTal  conceptions  of  hi-ll.  purgatory, 
and  heaven,  see  VI.  426-432,  and  I.  473-175. 


3266*.  Macarius  Alexandrinus,  11.  a.d.  373. 
Sernio  de  Exitu  Aninifc  Juutorum  et  Peccato- 
runi :  quo  nuxlo  separantur  a  Corpore,  ot  in 
quo  Statu  manent.  <?»*.  and  Lot.  (In  W. 
Cave's  tScriptorum  Eccles.  JJist.  Lit.,  Oxon. 
1740,  ftc.  fol.,  I.  258-260.)     H. 

A1m>  in  Gallandl's  BiU.  Vet.  Patrnm,  Tom.  YII., 
and  Mlgnc'd  PatrvL  Grceca,  Tom.  XX  XIV.    ff. 

32G6t>.  Joauueft  Cfirt/tosioimtx,  fl.  a.d.  398. 
De  Futurorum  Deliciis,  et  Priesentium  A'ili- 
tate.  6'r.  aud  Lat.  (Opera,  III.  337-343,  ed. 
Montr)    H. 

ChrjioKtom  alto  describes  the  revards  and  punUh- 
meiiLK  of  the  future  life  in  hia  Puraenetit  ad  Tkcodo- 
rum  LapsHiik,  Lib.  I.  cc.  8>-14,  Opp-  1-  lt-'24. 

3267.  Purse uSf  Saint.  Do  visionibus  Fursoi. 
[Anglt>-Sjixon.]  (In  Wright  aud  Ilalliweirs 
Meliquiti  Antiqiia,  \.  276-2S2.)     H. 

S»re  WrlRhl'i  St,  PatricJfa  Purgaii/ry.  pp.  7-10. 
This.  Wright  renmrkx.  "  !<  ouv  of  ihv  oldest,  if  not 
th«>  oldost.  of  the  We^t^-rn  purgatory  Ifgi-nds."  Bode 
h.i<«  given  an  atixtmci  of  it  in  hia  //t«t.  Ecrl.  III.  19. 
Theorigiaal  aarrati\e  bt-loogi  probatjiy  to  the  seventh 
ccruiury  the  Anglo-Saxon  translatiuo  was  made  bj 
Abp.  .\l(Hc  in  the  tenth. 

32>i8.  Drlhthelm.  For  his  vision  of  purga- 
tory, liell,  and  paratlise,  see  Bede,  Hift.  EccUs. 
Uh.  V.  c.  12.  Conip.  Wright's  St.  J\itrick'» 
Purgatory,  pp.  17-19. 

83D9.  Hatto,  or  Hetto,  Bp.  of  Basel,  fl.  a.d. 
811.  Viiiones  S.  Wettini.  (In  Mabiilon's 
Acta  Sand.  Ord.  S.  Bened.  Saec.  IV.  (li.)  p. 
268,  et  sc<iq.) 

Also  In  Mignes  PtUrta.  CV.  769- 7W.  (B.)  The 
siiirj  is  given  in  Tcr*e  by  WalatHd  Strato.  See 
Uabillon,  ail  at>ove  cited,  p.  272,  et  scqq.  Describes 
vifiont  of  hv.-ll.  purgatorj,  and  paradise. 

3270.  Hi nc mama,  Rrmensis,  fl.  a.d.  845. 
De  Viniune  Uernoldi  Pn.Mbvteri.  (Opera,  Lut. 
Par.  lt>45,  fol.,  11.  805-809.)    U. 

3270*.  Vlsio  Caroli  Calvi  de  Locis  Poenarum  k 
FeliciUitc  Justonim.  (In  Lcnglet  Dufien- 
nt»y*s  Recneil  de  DiiKTiation$,  etc.  1751, 12o,  I. 
i.  184-189.^     B. 

3271.  Chariea  II.  of  France,  the  Fat,  a.d. 
8H4-H88.  For  his  vision  of  purgatory  and 
paradise,  see  William  of  Mainiesbury,  De 
Grst.  Keg.  Atigl,  Lib.  II.  c.  111.  Comp.  Wright, 
m»  iibov«,  j>p.  '20-2J. 


3272  Brandan,  nr  Brendan,  Saint,  La 
Icgcndo  latiiK'  de  J*,  lirantiaines,  avec  une 
tntiluction  inedito  en  |)roso  t*t  en  pi)^-»io  ro- 
mane,  pnbli^e  ...  d'upres  los  nianuscrits  do 
la  niblioth^que  du  Uoi,  remontant  aux  Xl% 
XI1«  et  Xlll»  Hi^ck's,  par  Arhillo  Juinnai 
...     .     Paris,  1836,  80.  pp.  xix.,  107. 

On  the  woudcrrul  vojagi*  of  8t.  Brandan,  and  his 
discovery  of  the  localitr  of  h<>ll  aud  p:inulise,  tie* 
Wright  h  St.  Patrick'*  Pkryutury.  pp.  91-93. 

3272*.  St.  Brandan :  a  Medieval  Legend  of 

the  Sea,  in  Kngli!>h  Verso  and  Prose.  Editi*<l 
by  Tliomas  Wri;;lit  ...  .  Loudon.  1844,  8o. 
pp.  vlii,,  63.  {JVrcy  Sftciety^t  FuMicaiiotis, 
Vol.  XIV.)     //. 

3-273.  Solar-Liodh,  nth  cent.?  (.\ppcnded 
ti)  the  Edda  Sirinundar  hiuns  Fruda,  iiatnite, 
17t>7,  etc.  40.  I.  341^-40 1. )     //. 

Alio  given,  with  an  Kueliih  trannLntion,  in  ths 
Appendix  to  Wrights  Hi.  Patrick  a  Puraatoru,  pp. 
177-183. 

3273*.  Lc.<»    cliants    de    S(.l    (Solar    Liod), 

Poenie  tir6  de  I'Edda  de  .Saeinnnil^  public 
avt'C  nne  traduction  et  un  comnuntaire:  par 
Y.  0.  Bergmann  ...  .  Strasbourg,  1858,  8*>. 
pp.  xii ,  im. 

3274.  Codex  Exoniensis,  llth  cent.?  A 
Collet  tion  of  .\nglo-Sii\on  J'octry,  from  a 
Manuscript  iu  tlio  Library  of  the  Dean  aiirl 
Chapter  of  Exeter,  with  an  Eugli!<ih  Transla- 
tion, Notes,  and  Indexes.  By  Benjamin 
Thorpo  ...  .  Ltmdon,  ybr  the  Sf>c.  of  j///e- 
quaries  of  Lonilon^  1842,  large  8o.  pp.  xvi., 
646.     H. 

For  various  poems  on  the  day  of  Judgment,  the 
statu  of  souls  after  death,  the  rcsurrectiou  of  Chrint 
aud  the  barton ing  of  hcU,  see  pp.  8'.'-S7.  49-66,  "t- 
87,  93-10.1.  367-377.  4i.>-45i.  4to-467.  Several  onhe»e 
pitx-es  mny  also  b«  found  in  L.  K.  Klipfitrin  s  AnaUcta 
AmIo  Saxottica.  Vol.  II..  New  York,  18IW.  \T*.  and  la 
C.  W.  M.  Orcln'a  Bibliothek  der  angeU.  Poesie,  Bd. 
I.,  tioettingen,  1857.  «<>.    JET. 

3275.  Othlo,  or  Othlonus,  fl.  a.d.  1062. 
Littor  Visionum  turn  suarum  tum  aliorunu 
(lu  B.  Pezii  Thesaur.  Ahfcd.,  Aug.  Vind.  1721, 
fol..  III.  ii.  545-612.)     BL. 

Also  in  Mignes  Patrol.  CXLVI.  S4 1-388.  (B.) 
"  Mculion.i  uo  l04B  than  >>vven  millions  ot  the  punish- 
ments reserved  for  the  wicked." 

3276.  Alberlcus,  Cussinensig,  the  younger,  fl. 
AJ).  1123.  Epistola  de  Visione  sua.  lAit.  and 
Jtal.  (Appended  to  F.  Cancel liori's  Oxserra- 
zioni  ...  topra  VOriginalitd  delta  Diviua 
Onnmedia  di  Dante^  Homa,  1814,  12o,  pp.  131- 
206.)    //. 

Also,  with  a  better  text,  In  Vol.  IV.  of  the  cd.  of 
Dautc  publ.  by  De  KontauiM,  Roma.  It<li>-1T,  -I"  (//.) ; 
and  in  Vol.  V.  of  the  cd.  of  1...  Ciai^Ltil.  Firciue, 
lt30,  »•  (B.).  —  For  an  account  ff  tlte  vision  of  Albe- 
ric.  sec  Wright's  St.  Patricks  Purgatorg,  pp.  ll^-lil. 

3277.  Tnndalus,  or  Tondalus.  Libellns 
do  Kaptu  aninic  Tundali  I  et  eiiis  visione 
Tractans  de  penis  in  |  fernt  et  gaudijs  para- 
dif»i.  ji.  p.  or  d.  [Antwerp,  Math.  Goeg,  1486 
or  87,]  4».  (16  leaves,  30  lines  to  a  I>age.) 

Bee  alTO  No.  '2039.  "The  legend  of  tu^tdale  Is 
fixed  to  the  dntc  1149  (Grasse  »uji*  1159] ;  and  from 
the  uuniciou<>  copies  nhich  reiuain,  in  Latin.  French 
r.  Dutch,  Oerniaul  and  Knglish  —  the  latter  metrical, 
it  must  have  been  extremely  popular.  '  Soe  Wright's 
5*.  Patrick'*  Purgatory,  pp.  Wl-91,  where  will  bo 
found  a  full  account  of  the  storr.  Wright  mcniionfl 
•'  a  very  nice  edition"  of  the  tSnglish  poem.  "  Tho 
YUionsof  Tundale."  published,  with  other  fragmetits 
of  early  poetry  hitherto  incdited,  by  W.  B.  D.  D. 
TumbnII.  Ediuburgh,  1843.  tf>.  —  For  Tarions  early 
c<litious  in  other  lang'isgen.  see  Btin,  nos.  1554(u 
15549.  The  legend  is  nUn  given  by  Vincent  de  Bean* 
vais  in  his  Specuhim  HittoriaU,  Lib.  XJLVII.  co.  t«. 
104.     Sec  No.  3:^. 

3278.  Reuelacion  of  a  Monke  in  the  Abbey 
of  EuiKhuuinie  [Kvcrthaml  ...     .    ^.  «.  wc  ». 
(Loudon,  WiUittm  MachUmat  \>a-\\  S?.  «.. 


CLASS  m.— DEsnxt  o?  the  sodl. 


sua.  DiiBt*  Allghlvi 


Tb^ll:  di. 


M  (MiM,  »liB  ucii.  In  IM  rni»Ui.Bi«6.  «  T.  ti. 
•on  ■■rJiB,  Kin,  I9»,  11*.  pp.  U-IW  iB.I  Coir 

82S0.  JacomlnSi^rmna.lStfaci^nt.r   Dr 


1,  ^!!ii|>-  ai-3IS; 


r* W.  lit  tllalit,  ltii»,  1 

iiwsln|>p.ll)t-1U.}    n. 

SSn.  Dcpartlns  Sunl'a  (The)  Addreu  to  tb< 

Ikxiy:  ■  FiBKUit'iil  of  >  BrnL-SotuD  Poem, 

I'lthsdnl,  by  SIt  Tbouu  11ilJII|>u,  Ban. 
With  ui  Enxnili  TmiulalJoD.  by  3.  W.  ELofcr. 
LuiHloD,  IMS,  8».  I'p.  20 +.     B, 


tHta,  or  OroMbckd  ILbI. 

HOS,  Tbv  C»lli>  it  Lnvo  ■  l><><'m  ...  . 
Kiiw  ir»l  iirlntHi  ftom  tnrdlli^  MiiuuKrl|iU 
iiniir  Kuurlrfiilli  C.'Ulori.  KdilvJ  lit  Jum 
Orrlmn)  Ualllvrll  ...  .  BHitou  llfll,  1U>, 
4°.ii|>.tHI.,M.     ■' 


Sau.  Vlncfntlni  Bdlovaimii  (Pr.  VlM' 

'"urines  Vlm^n'lL    [Vcalce,  14M,J  fol.'ff  I 
(Wi.**a,  (9).    H.  I 

iTnju  Oriinnd  iraa  Njii.  «■'.  H,  ia.  ni'xur. 


kh  cnLl.  of  wlilcli  •  nod  c4 
OMit.  UpLIIMe..  lUO.  *>; 


uLd  T.m«baillFb''t 
GWIllche  ComMie.    JilFtriKh 


;& 


br  1.  Eii[>IhD.  BirUa,  IHL  Ih|<  V.  iMlr-iKnu 

•Hnprtiul  u  >••  Vork.  IKfi.  »■.' 
S2ST.  BartmiuviiniilLorrDiw.  IMlaAK- 


v.in.K-ioa.)  . 


1  SKplvoCt  Oian  Fnn- 

.rtrcuidii>iii.i<:.  tsn.  ii«N» 

.     Bourn,  ll>3^  IP. 
-- JkH>t>A)iiW- 

.   I(«ilB,lM:i,e>.pi>.tiU, 


ISO.  OnliavllU.  nr  OuIIIctHIc,  Onll- 
lHiliiicde,a.l.u.ltM.     LpruBMiiIU-^Ind. 

MlWr  ^hdT...    .    Pbkt  mai$lrt  BaHIMt  tt 
Jrlia.*  Ftlit,  {  PlHa,  IW-.]  4-,  ff.  216. 
Wl.  I- ]    U  M^riiuici-  de  luue.    (IMrii, 


S28»^  S>Kclb«rti  fl.  t.n.  ItOO.   Tn 

8K4.  Dante    &llBhUf\,   VL4V-VK1V.    \a 


1  esIniMin  bj  WillimmC«iloo.  JoneB,  IIM.) 

°<ta.  >»3.  Snio,  or  Ssiua,  nHorich.  ibo  »IM 
.dnn.  S>i>trAn>BdBa,|100f-lt6«,A'..%  Boch- 
■M*"  MntondwntiginKrlrtitlt.  (la  hit  l/Ut 
("^^  umi  Sd^ripm,  «l.  by  M.  DlfMobrutk,  » 
AaH.,  IlKtnabnrii.  1S3T,  fr.)    ij. 


VBitAAvk,  l.^.\.\>«k  « 


eie 


3S06  BECT.  III.    F.  1.— CHRISTIAN 

in>f*.iH«.    [D»lt,US«,14'.(lSlM'f>.MllD" 

SSa.  Ars  b^D*  TlvHidl  el  morleuU.    rPu-ii, 

I>«-ll>.U!«,J4-. 
S29e.  Le  1lure1iiII(ulalnredi>Lieii  riurc^ 

rtrard.  14M,J  ful.  (Iss'lnreL  /cul.,  33  lin^ 
(Ok  page.)     AWeuta. 

X»;. Tb>  cnRo  tn  Uu(  wall  uit  to  6j<, 

kfII.  TrwuUttd  out  of  Oaniuhe  jula  e\ig- 
lynnhe  ...  .  [banilnn.  KVittirn  itc  ll'unJr. 
Jhu.  21.  lioj.]  (ill.     Ww-fcud. 


drier  d>^  biTKlfn  ...     .     (I^ria,  eH>D< 
cAaiM,  Aiirll  U,  IIKN,)  ful.  ff.  Ml. 

aaaa. II»rD  Ivxynnflh  tbn  Kklend 

ShepardM.  [Lnsduq,  fficAard /Vu^r  ] 

Thb  tery  cDrlqufl  vwt  dcvrtbH.  Aoirtng 

MMp.  Ibtf  wivlBkairnLi  *f  tbc  tvvca  *taa\r  Aum  I* 

Wdy,  ii!°£Mi«™  i»«i*wrtii>  «''ivn*i. 

33W>.  Ordliulrc(L'id«<Chnilleua.  [Roaen, 
Jm«  Kuluril.  HbunI  Uff*,]  ful.     WBtUrUi. 

33»I,  ...  TliBOrdJiiwnreurCcyMyiinyteDr 

CrjMta  Men  ...  .  [LuihIuu,  HWyn  ifn 
Kbnfr,  IKfAM*.- AIM  iMd.  IMM,  4*.  If  3IS. 
■ad  «r  (hB  toj*  of  VKftAjm."  lllDiDaieil  bj  mod 
T>r.'  JMIf.  II.  llE^-M.  Had  Ua  XlUiuinla,  r.  ta 
c«l.  Mil.  THnuiBaBHniaaa«lw*<(i(tlKFiiaia 

sate.  Rci;ln«ld«(u*,  or  ReclBaMa*. 

IIK.1 4>;  (SJ  iHire^  03  llnm  to  a  twi^.  ■^rl'u 

3303.  aacrlno  MikAuib.  El  Mlm  dr  Over- 
rino  (rhiMiwIu  Mmchliio.  [ VciiUt.  ikiit.  II, 
l4H,|fi>l.    (nlHn-^el UHnluH lup-. :I<»l.i 

b!^  aad  Ont^^L^A.  i^'u^S^IM^^ 


1304.    SlbrllB,    lUrtliutDiiutus.      Spernli 


33m.  Iirxdaay,  nr  Llndaar,  . 
IJ2S.  The  iWeniF.  ot  llal'Velluu 
( Wurls,  London,  l<iu<l,  %',  I.  MlO-iX 


\  Vie  cn«L    iHWilcDl  or  hi*  CQmjiOPiEllvlU 


B30T.  Llliro  di 


33i>8.  CutIdbI  (lai.  Cnrlal,  Cello  Pc^iinda. 
l-maiilllll  OIlaHrl    ...  cam  >lar|.linrlo  Ci-llo- 

Siliiro.    H.  p.  or  s.     [Uuelr  Ixfora  IU4T  , 
,  pp,  a». 

Am  la  Uie  nutUUBraia  roial  An  KMUbKapaU 


ell  ch^ef  prima;  fiiflenie  col  viakkIo  del  Tii- 
rno  ...  .  Konu,  H.D.  [Veolni!  about 
lUSt),B>.  (lT>b.t 

311.  [ ).    Puuiulne  In  a  TraiinCD.    AChrb- 

llan  and  leami-d  DEaloflile  (conTaynlnfC  won- 

PnrKKlorie,  and   Ili'll>  ...     .     Turned   lint 
lalolj  out  of  Ihe  Ilaltan  ...  t<y  W.  V.  ... 

3313.  Crowlcjr    (Lat.  Grolcnai,    Rulort. 

>iii:uatullletl  ...    .    Umilon,  mi. 
331(1.  Mnacnlntt   Amlreu.      Vuni    Illuimal 
lllillla.     Vrnukfurl.  lUU.J-. 

Chylrnna  {G't.  KocbbHlTf  David. 


aSlV  Lannnlltia.Juli.    Do  Antmsbui  Plo- 

3310.  AVlHtrnp,  PeJrr  .lrii»rn.  Bp.    Va- 
iTviiinlniioni  del  cvigv  UffocDUd.    KW- 
Iwnhnfn.  1SHT,g>. 
IT.  HcaiMI«r,Mlrline1.    Menibn-giiief^l, 


ilnl.ci 


Id.  turnturil 

331S.  RlnnvBltll,  or  RlnnwaM,  Rni 

-    '.     Cliri-tllrlw  Waruuiiu  iTh.  Ire»,-u  tcli 
Jt    Fraukftitt  nn  il  -  "       —'"   °- 

llmrarl  uiid  der  II> 


RlnnwaM,  I 

^    lre»,-u  I: 
'.  lUHl,  f. 


n  Krklnrril.  ■ 


8320 


CLASS  m.— DESTINY  OF  THE  SOITL. 


S84S 


8320.  Hartmaniiy  Job.  Eine  neuro  ansitbUn- 
difi^v  >rUv  ncU'6iU'  uiut  durchauM  christlicbo 
Conu>«lia.  voin  /u!«tau(l«  im  Himmel  und  in 
«kT   HiJlU'.    MH>:.Jeburg,  1900,  8*.— 2>  Aufl. 

Koiii{r*li(frK,  itur*.  S". 

KntiiKlol  ou  thti  work  oT  RiogwAldt,  Ko.  S3I9. 

33*20*.  BoMqnler,  or  Bosctiier,  Philippe. 
Orl>i«»  TiTior,  H«Mi  Concionnm  de  l-'iiiibus  llono 
ruin  ft  .Miilorum  Libri  duo.    Duaci,  IttOSy  S«. 

pp.  7Mi. 

3321.  Mayer,  John.  A  Fourefold  Rpsolution 
...  ilc.nv-i  ibiuf;  1.  the  World  of  Wickcdnesse 
nud  .Miserie,  II.  tljo  World  of  Glory  and  Wiae- 
ilorne  vusH-arclmble.     London,  lOOd,  8«>. 

3322.  Weihe,  or  Wcyhe,  Kberhard  ▼on. 
Mt?<litanu'nta  ...  dt*  Bono  vera*  Vita',  beataj- 
quo.  M  trrn.i^qiif,  vt  Malo  luferni  ac  Gehennte. 
Fnuin.furti,  ItfU, 

3322*.  Fiitck,  Ctiflp.  Kurzer  ...  Bcrlcht  von 
di'in  .IUii;;>4tcu  (icriclit.  ewigeu  Liibcn  and 
liolle.     Gies.4fn,  1613,  A'. 

8322^'.  Arnoulx,  Francois.  Lcs  murveilloji  de 
rautn*  nioiuK-,  contctiant  \v»  horriblerf  tour. 
nicnt»  dc  I'onfer,  et  \oh  admirable^  joyes  du 
paradiM...     .     Arnw,  1010, 8<». 

"  Livic  rdngulier.  dan«  Icqiiol  «e  trooTpnt  dcs  pai- 
•ngi"»  tr«'<  h\T:\nv<."—Br»uet.  S«  an  extract  ia 
Ctirio-'t'tlkrol  (liquet.  PhHo.  1H61.  16".  pp.  S<»-351. 
Other  elilicuN  iii  161b,  I62ti,  KiCti),  1«I4.  \Gi<i. 

332.').  DenUon,  John.  A  Threo-f<>ld  Resolu- 
tion ...  tk-hcribiii^  Kartbit  Vanitie,  HeU 
II()rrt)r,  llcuv(?ii!i  Ki'licitit*.  4th  £d.  London, 
1010»  so.     HL  —Mi  Ed  .  Hi.T<). 

A  German  (rnii'^hition,  Bam^I,  1669.  ^. 

8324.  HlmmelfVeud  und  Hcllt>np(>in  in 
eiiKT  . . .  ('ouiUdii'.  Allen  froninien  Hcnjcn 
«un>  Tiiirtt.  nllcn  Gottloitvn  /uni  Schrecken. 
Altciib.  1019,  HO. 

K(iuiidp>i  oil  the  work  of  Bingwaldt,  No.  S319. 

8325.  Decker,  Thont.is.  His  Drramo;  in 
which  ...  the  great  Vi>lunK'r4  uf  IIt>a  Yen  and 
Iloll  to  hiuj  wore  opened,  in  which  he  read 
many  Wonderfull  ThingK.  London,  1020,  4o. 
pp.  vi.,  ;{". 

.\  n'priiit.  liiuitcd  to  26  cupie».  Lend.  IMO,  4*. 

8326.  DrexeliuH,  Ilioreniiad.  De  .Kternitate 
ConHider;ition«'H  .. .  .  IVr  Kaphaeleni  Sadle> 
mm,  IconibuH  nuotn?  ...  .  MnnHchii,  1020, 
12»  pp.  4«4  r.  —  Kd.  2il;i,  C(»rrectior  et  locu- 
pletioi.  ihvl.  1IV22,  12°. 

Bctwpcii  the  Tenrii  16'i8  and  164°i  tm  (<ditton<i  of 
this  xuifk,  eoaiprtsliig  13.000  copies,  were  printed  at 
Muiiirh  ainiic.  not  reckoning  (boite  fr«>ni  the  press  of 
CtMnclius  Lfj*cr,  who  publUhed  92fM  copies  or  the 
Lilin  text,  find  4'JOO  itf  a  Uernian  IraosUiiuii.  The 
«holv  numlicr  of  copies  of  the  \nriouH  pmctk-.tl 
works  of  nie\cliuji  pi(lili<ib<.*d  al  Munich  from  ITJO  to 
164'  «nM  170,700.  Se--  Hiickt-r.  I.  'ilh.  276.  Beside* 
thi-M.\  \('ry  nunierouH  (.-ils  ,  to  nar  nolhltig  of  trniula- 
tioiin.  wen*  |>riQle<l  nt  Cologne.  Douaj .  Antwerp,  etc. 

Engliih  translaiioii^.  by  Italpli  \Viiitcrton,  Cam- 
brldjjo.  U;.Ti.  HOO.  an.1  Lou. Ion.  17<iu.  IJ";  bv  S.  Dun- 
Jiter.  l^iid.  1710,  '^".  pp.  231  +  ^V^^.  .-i  new  c-d.  ibid. 
1844.  oni.  H".  —  (Jcrmait.  see  m».o»»  ;  nl»n  Colin.  18K». 
IT*.  —  Ihitch.  I^»vc«.  K^*.  —  rvlUh.  Krakow.  1026,  tf'. 
—Italian,  Uoiiin,  Ii;:t9.  Itil,  IT>.  n'elah,  by  E.  Lewis, 
Rh.\djrchea,  lfl«l,  &«>. 

3327.  Roa,  Miirtin  de.  Del  entndo  do  los 
bien;iv<'iiturHilos  en  el  oielo,  de  bm  niAo.s  en 
el  limbo,  de  Iim  coiiilen!i«li>s>  en  el  infierno,  y 
dente  miindo  deHpu<'.s  del  dia  del  juirio  uni- 
versal, f^ovilbi,  1024,  i**.  —  Also  Uurceloua, 
ItWl.S". 

A  l'>rffnjvc»f.  tran»latioii.  LIsb.  lfi2P.  12«;  French. 
L<on,  li.:!l.  K'.  pp.  ;i!i|  4.;  l>i,tch,  Antwerp.  16:«9.  li-«: 
/fH/iaii.  Vcnico.  ir.72.  12".  "  Tnilt6  curleax  et  fort 
KiugUtlor.   —hi.  Burt. 

8327«.  Engelbrecht,  Hans.  Wahrhaftlfro 
4ie.Hirbt  und  liesebiclit  voin  Himmel  und 
I  l«)lb«.  N.p.  [  Braunsrlnveij:],  1025, 4».  —  Ibid. 
HUO,  40:  Aninterdani.  \m\  40. 

S'>v  A«^-\v\\\^'»  GescMckte  dcr  vaeHtcMiclien  Aorr- 
fteif.  IN  .  '.«»-to. 

832S   Rowlands)  feaxutxtV.    Uwc«stk&  Q\ot's 
813 


seeke  it;  Earts  Vanitt4s,  flye  it ;  Hell*  Horror, 
fere  it.    London,  102JJ,  8»     BL. 

8329.  Camus,  Jean  Pierre,  Bp.  of  BeOey. 
Crayon  de  I'^ternit*^.    Douai,  1031,  *^.  —  Al»* 

Rou^n.  10.32,  8*.  pi).  539. 

An  Sngluk  traajtlAtloo,  bj  Wm.  Care,  Dcrasr,  1€S3; 

12». 

3330.  Drexellns,  Hieremias.  Tribunal  Chris- 
ti  Huu  Aruinuni  et  Kingulareciyusvi^  Uou)iDi3 
in  Morte  Judicium.  ...  Mooachii,  1631. 1>- 
—  Duaci,  lt;;i4,  S4«.  pp.  378.  ff.  3. 

Other  editions.  Trnnsl niioni  into  Gtrm-xH,  Datdk 
(16S5),  Fblitk  \lGin}.  and  JtmUan  (1««3>. 

3331.  Crausch'«rltz,    or   Craach^ritx, 

A'lam.     Historinche  Bcsehreiluin»r  de<j  ewigvQ 
Li-beno  und  der  Holle.    Jena,  1033,  8*. 

3332.  Nlerembern^,  Jnao  Ensebio.  De  U 
dlferencla  de  lo  temporal  y  eteitw*.  5Ia«lrJd^ 
(IWO?)  1040,  4'.  — 14«  impresion,  ibid.  1675, 
4».  pp.  447  -f-. 

Xumeroua  later  ediliom.  *•  Lfber  aoro  evnn^  n«a 
caru!«."—  AHl9Hio.  It  ba!i  been  transUit-d  iBt»  Z/sha. 
Frtneh.  Jt'tlitm,  Etiglith,  />N(eJk.  Arabic,  etc..  and  U 
said  to  have  t>eeo  the  foundutiou  of  Jerenj  Tajrior'* 
Omt€iMj>lation*  oh  Iht  Sate  of  Mam. 

3333.  ChsmnltXy  Christ ian.  Gottsoeliges 
Vergi»!!s  niein  nicht.  in  etlichen  Predigti-o 
vom  j Unfasten  Gericht,  ewigen  Verdamnis?, 
ewicen  I.eben  «n«l  seligen  Todtes£%hrt.  Jena, 
(1049,)  ir^U,  4».  (44  8h.) 

3331.  Bartoli,  Daniello.  L'etemiU  ccm«i- 
gliera.  Vene/.ia,  1050,  12«».—  /6t<<.  (1653,  M. 
57,  64,)  ItieO,  12«,  pp.  331  -f ,  and  many  other 
editiouH. 

A  Latin  tr^nalatJoa,  Bockoni*.  1653,  8*:  Fmuk, 
Farl^.  I«S8.  \t>. 

3335.  jHovreil,  Jame^l.  The  Vision:  or  a 
Dialog  between  the  SonI  and  the  Bi^ie. 
Fancied  \n  a  Morning-Dream.  ...  London, 
1051,  sm.  !•>  or  SI*,  ff.  4,  pp.  176.    O. 

3336.  Hall,  Joseph,  Bp.  The  Great  Mystery 
of  Godline»4  ...  .  Also  the  Invisible  World 
discovered  to  Spiritual  Eyes  ...  .  In  Three 
Books.  London,  1052, 12*.  —  Rf>printed  Ibr  W. 
Pickering,  ibid.  1S47,  24*.  pp.  xvi.,  308.    H. 

B«M>k  11.  treats  ■■  Of  the  Souls  of  blessed  Ilea:'' 
Book  III.   •  Of  the  Dtt\  fls  and  damned  Soul». " 

3337.  Love,  Christopher.  lleavens  Gl«ry, 
Helli  Terror  ...  .  Linden,  1053, 4*.  —  Also, 
ibid  105S,  40.  an<l  1C79.  %».  pp.  350  -|-.     U. 

Also  iu  htii  Worka,  Dairy.  1806.  8^.  Vol.  1.— A  DvtA 
tnn«la(ioo.  •  -  Hcrrlykhcyd  des  HemeN  en  Schrik- 
kelvkhe\d  der  Helle,"  Anst.  16&9.  8^.  a»d  Sceck. 
1«6K.  H*. 

3338.  Kedd,  JimIocus.    Spiegel  d«r  Ewigkeit. 

Ingoi.statt,  1054,  4«. 

3339.  Maaenlns,  Jac.  Sareotia,  Carmen,  <m 
Sarcothee  . . .  nouvelle  Mition  avec  la  tradtic- 
tion  frnncoiae  par  I'abbi^  Jo«.  Ant.  F.  Dinoa- 
art.  Pari»«,  1757,  12».  —  A  better  ed.,  without 
the  translation.  Londiui.  1771,  12". 

First  publ.  in  M:ij9caias'»  iW«s#ni  Elo^uimtim  li- 
fattt.  Par*  II..  Colonise.  1694,  IS*.  The  poan  was 
made  fuwous  by  William  Lauder,  who  fteaded  ui«n 
It  a  charge  of  plaRiniiim  agaia^t  Miltan,  ttrm  iu 
reseniNance.  in  Mime  n-apects.  to  J^gytdtM*  LtH.  It 
has  Iteen  tnuulaied  into  GermmM  and  /tali«n. 

3340.  "Wells,  John.  A  Prospect  of  Eternity; 
or,  Man's  Kverlaj<ting  Condition  opened  and 
apljlytsl.     lA>ndun,  1055,  sm.  8». 

3341.  Coppin,  Richard.  Michael  opposing 
the  Dra^on  ...  Shewing  the  8ainti«  Eter- 
nal Glory  over  the  Sen»*nt*  Misery.... 
Proving  what  is  God,  and  Devil;  ...  Ilc«Ten, 
and  Hell:  ^Ivation,  and  Damnation  ...  . 
London.  1050,  4«. 

Coppin  was  a  UnirenalbU    See  Nea.  9763>3783a. 


mi 


3342.    S^irlnnoclc,    George.       Ovpawov 

Toprapof,  Heaven  and  Hell  epitomised:  the 

\\xv«>  v:\vt\'s\\*.\\  ^\v«.racterized  ...    .    London, 


\ 
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3370 


3343  IiAssenius,  Job.  nimmels-Fread  uud 
Ilollcn-Uid.    NUrnlwrg,  IMS,  12».  (15  sh.) 

'jmA.  iHlltoitf  John.  Paradiite  Lo«t.  A  poem 
written  in  ton  Bookd  ...  .  Lundoii,  1067, 
4«.  pp.  2^2.  —  2d  ed.,  in  twelve  Bouka,  Lund. 
1674.  8«. 

Translate  into  Latin,  Pranck.  Aoliow.  Purriumuat, 
Dutch.  Gtrman.  PanUh.  SvtdUh,  Ictlandic,  WtUk, 
^k  J7N4t'(aM.  aud  Armenian. 

334r».  Tleroir,  Michai^l  Chrifitian.  Kvange- 
liMcber  llimmels-Saal  und  IIOIlen-Qoaal.  Leip- 
zig, l«i«  [or  1677  ? j,  1>.  (44  8b.) 

3U4«(.  Kieminy  Chri^ttlftn.  Das  allerachrcck- 
licltste  und  <IaM  allcrtriivtliche  II.,  das  i8t, 
Hullo   und   liimiuel.    DreMden,  11X11,  4".  (6 

sb.) 

3347.  Sanberty  Job.,  Uie  younger.  Paltpstra 
theologico-pbilulogica  ...  .  Altdorfii,  1678, 
4«. 

OootalniDK  caiiaya  "  D«  Beatitadlne  et  DamoaUoD* 
Sterna,"  "  De  Purgatorio,"  etc. 

S3I7*.  Haloblcxkyy  Job.    Domn*    ^terni- 
tatiA  hcatrc  ot  infrlictfl,  bic  omuiburt  eligendii, 
ibi  omnihufi  inhabitanda.     Pragiv,  IftSOf  !'>. 
Trauklatod  iuto  I'vlith  and  Bokemlan. 

83i^.  Good^vln,  Thomati,  D.D.  A  DlMconme 
of  tbe  Punidlimcnt  of  Sin  in  liull;  deuiou- 
strating  tbe  \Vratb  of  Gixl  to  hv  tbe  luune- 
diate  C;iU8e  tbrrcof.  To  wbicb  in  added,  a 
Sermon,  proving  a  State  of  (ilory  for  tbe 
SpiritM  of  Jurit  Men  upon  DiMolutiou.  Lon- 
don, |«H0,  H<».  pp.  347  +•     ^' 

ZW^.  [Larklny  George].  Tlie  World  to  Come. 
Tbe  Glorieti  of  Heaven,  and  tbe  Terrorn  of 
Hell,  lively  displayed  under  tbe  Similitude 
of  a  Viition.  By  U.  L.,  ^lAoi^pwiro  [  ?  ho  in 
y'>fe»  and  Qurru;$].  London,  (about  HMK)»} 
1711.  — Also  Sunderland,  1711.  I'J*. 

ThU  work  ba«  be«n  aereral  tlniea  rraudulcntlf  pub< 
lUbed  under  the  name  of  Jobn  Bunjan.  See  ivolM 
and  iiuerie*.  111.  70,  *»,  JSO,  467 ;  IV.  IW. 

331^^  AlvareZ)  Luis.  Ceo  de  gra9a  c  inferno 
cwituzo.     Evora,  1(M)2,  S*.  pp.  404  +• 

8349.  Sberlock,  William,  D.D.  A  Practical 
DiHcourse  concerning  a  Future  Judgment.  ... 
iKjnd.m,  1092,  ^.  pp.  541  +.  if.— 6th  o<l., 
ibitt.  1099;  12tb  ed.,  1749;  18tb  ed.,  Glasgow, 
1701, 12». 

A  Frenfh  tranalation,  AmaU  1186, 8*,  ttc. ;  Otrman, 
Ldbeck.  1717.  1743.  tf. 

3350.  Reallte  (Do  la)  des  bicnn  ct  dos  maux  k 
venir,  contre  les  sceptiqves  et  impies.  Rutcr- 
dam,  1698,  S«. 

8851.  Taylor,  Jeremy,  Bp.  Contemplations 
of  tbe  State  of  Man  in  this  Life,  and  in  tbat 
wbicb  is  to  Come.  . . .  Tbe  7th  £d.  London, 
(....)1707,  8».  pp.  248+.    H. 

835U.  Bernardes,  Manoel,  KM4-1710.     Os 

ultimos  flns  do  bomem,  salra^aOocondcna^afi 
eterna.    Li«»l>oa,  ( )  1728,  4». 

835'i.  Slio^ver,  Jobn.  Treatise  of  Heaven 
aud  Hell:  or,  tbe  Unchangeable  State  of 
Happinesfl  or  Misery.    London,  1700,  8«. 

3353.  Conuov,  or  Conuoven,  Christian 
Friedr.  (Jeduncken  vom  vwigen  Leben,  und 
der  Quaal  der  Verdammten.  Wittenberg, 
1702,  «•.  (13  8h.) 

3354.  Sherlockf  William,  D.D.  A  DiKCoursc 
concerning  tbe  IlHitpiueMt  of  Good  Men,  and 
the  Punishment  of  the  Wicked,  in  tbe  Next 
World.  Part  I.  Containing  the  Proofs  of 
tbe  Immortality  of  tlic  Soul,  and  Immortal 
Life.  ...  Londo'n,  1704,  **••  pp.  («),  5in!.  //. 
—  4th  ed.,  ibi't.  }''2n\  J*;  another  (hI..  17»«n.  S». 

A  FreneA  (raD«latk».  Ainat.  170K,  17%,  17.'!9.  17&&. 
tfi.-Gennan,  L«ipriK.  17i6,  8*;  LQbaok.  17S5.  tf».-~ 
Also  tran>lat«d  iato  DUUh. 

8355.  [fjajrton*  Henryj.  Observations  xxyyon 
a  TreatiM  intitled,  A  THacoxxne  couceraiug 


the  Happiness  of  Good  Men  in  the  Next 
World.  ...  By  Dr.  Sherlock.  ...  [London? 
1704?J,  4«.  pp.  115.    U. 

3356.  Corct,  Jacques.  La  maison  de  T^ter- 
uitu  ouverte  aux  vertueux  et  aux  i>echeurrt. 
...    TomeT.-IV.     Lidice.  1705-07, 10*. 

Tbfw  \o\*.  conuln  the  Ktrtunt*  tit  the  author  for 
the  jrcar*  1062  to  1707,  iDclujii\e.  For  the  cootcnts, 
which  are  curious,  s«e  Backer,  1.  214-21(1. 

3357.  [Nicholson,  Henry].  A  Conference 
between  tlie  Soul  aud  the  Body  concerning 
tbe  i*re8(>nt  aud  Future  State.  London,  1705, 
8«». 

3358.  Boulller,  Renand.  Considerations  lur 
la  certitude  et  »«ur  la  grandeur  de?*  r^c<mi- 
pennes  et  des  immucs  dn  niondo  4  venir,  tir^ 
ties  Merits  de  ciuii  c^liibres  aiiteurs  Anglois 
[WilkiuH,  Bates,  TillotHoii,  Scott,  and  Good- 
man J  ...    .    Rotterdam,  1709,  8*. 

3359.  Boston,  Tlioma-i.  Human  Nature  iu 
its  Fourfold  State,  of  Primitive  Integrity, 
Entire  Depravation,  Begun  Recovery,  and 
ConNummatu  Happiness  or  Misery  ...  .  In 
several  Practical  Discourses.  ...  Tlie  25th 
Ed.  ...  Edinburgh,  (1st  ed.  1730,)  1779, 12*. 
pp.  xvi..  4.36.    //. 

A  Dutch  translatioo.  S*  drok.  OroniD;ea,  1H47,  8». 

3360.  Oasntady  Ab'xandro  de.  KleVQuO 
eutre  o  bem,  e  o  mal  eteriio.     Li.si»oa,  1720,  b^. 

3361.  Reynolds,  Jiibn.  Inquiries  concerning 
tbe  State  und  CE4;ouomy  of  the  Angelicfil 
Worlds.     Loudrm,  1723,80.  pp.  xiv.,  315.     A. 

3362.  YouMkgf  R.  A  Serious  and  Pathetical 
Dewiiption  of  ILsiven  and  Hell.  Loudon, 
1781.  l>. 

3363.  Ewald,  Wilh.  Ernst.  XXII  Bctrach- 
tungen  vou  llimmel  und  IIUUo  ...  .  Brt>- 
men,  1784,  ««.  (7U  sb.) 

A  Dutch  traoalatiou,  AnuL  173S-I5.  8*. 

3364.  IV^hlln,  Jon.  De  SUtu  Animae  hu- 
mauae  ejus4|ue  Felicitate  vel  Infelicitate, 
p4ist  Solutionem  a  CorjMire  suo.  [Jicsp.  Peter 
Aef.J    Lund.  1785,  4o.  (3i  sb.) 

3365.  Minor,  Melchior  Gottlieb.  Stimmen 
der  Ewiickeit,  in  acht  ihrcdigtcn  ...  .  Ures- 
lan,  1787,  Ko.  (50  sh.) 

3366.  lie  Pcllctler,  Claude.  Trait6  des 
r^oinpenses  et  dt«  peines  6ternelles,  tir6  d(>s 
livres  saints.  Paris,  1788,  li'.^lbid.  1747, 
12*. 

3367.  Jephson,  Alexander.  Tlie  Certainty 
and  Imi)ortance  of  a  Ftituro  Judgment  and 
l}verlasting  Retributions  ...  in  Three  Dis- 
courses.   London,  1742,  8». 

8308.  K6p1ce,  Ailam.  SchriftmXssigo  ErklM- 
rung  der  wahrbaftigen  Erscbeinnug  Samuells 
uach  Keiueni  To<Ie  ...  iiebst  einem  Anhang 
wabrhaAiger  Geschichte  von  einigen  eracbie- 
uenen  (iei<«t«;rn  nach  dem  Tode  . . .  wozu  noch 
einige  EiiifTnungeu  von  dem  Znstande  der  see- 
ligon  Seeleu,  und  auch  von  dem  Znstande 
der  Verdammten  ...  niitgetheilet  werden. 
2*  Anfl.  ( Frank f.  u.  I^>ip7.  1744,)  Prenilaii, 
1745,  S».  (16  Hh.) 

The  author  is  a  follower  of  Scbweokfeld  aad  Dip- 
pd. 

3369.  Olcarlus,  BenJ.  Chriotoph.  Gedancken 
Ton  der  Natnr  der  Auserx\iblten  und  Ver- 
dammten nach  der  Auferstebung.  Jena, 
174S4-.  2gr. 

3360>.  Hereafter)  or  a  Philosophical  In- 
quiry into  the  Place  and  Nature  of  Heaven 
and  Hell.    Manchester,  1752,  8«. 

3370.  Ooeze,  Job.  Melchior.  Botrachtungen 
Uber  den  Zustand  der  Welt  und  der  Menscheu 
nach  dem  Jilngsten  Gerichte,  in  einigen  belli- 
gen  Heden  ...    .    Brtwlaa  und  liQ)lvn>^^x  W^tV^ 
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IDo  Bvilrslvrj  H.ck  IT.  LnBln.  lUS.  C    Tkifr  -ri 


It^.  lir.  -  ^MUM.  Upiil*.  1,  lUKlhDliii.  in 

33T.1.  OrtaB,J.4>.    Ilirrp  Dlwtirm  « 

Dili.  ni,a  III.:  iiii|K>iiiiHci>  una  Aavwi 

In.KlllKHI  KKTIIllllllill  


rOnaCur.lv.ls.] 
[StaM.],  1S05,  SI*. 


lOit.  Cntlctt,  J.     Tlire 

Mil  ilvll:  aulwtMl  Inim  BwnNiuHliivTels^ 
t[«i.    L.iiiili>n>  III4,S^ 
83IG.  SIrclcb,  L.  M.  ...    Thr  InflueiHf 

Oiui'iviKv.  iuhI  II»  eicdlbMily  <it  »  Full 
HtBti>MritrttibulEglictMiiiid4rrvd.  W'incbfit 
"W, «".  Si. 


JS.     ft. 

nso.  Irvl»s, 

HI   Aricuiunii; 

llKll,N-.]<n.  xil.,G4S.     ll.~Mva.,anll.lSit, 

8».  — HyirliHrd.Si;w-Ycirll[l8JS,W.    «. 

t8«l.  Psilok.  Kiilirrt.    tlic  Cfflinc  of  Tin*; 
kl'Huii.lnTun  IU»ki.  ...    Edliibiircb,  IXtT, 

33^  HiidiBii,  Clwrlni.    A  Prrim  of  Ltltcti. 


otilen.  ...    VlMdrlM 


RutiiTTwtlim  tron  i 


II,  Mr.  BhICi 

vt.  IMI,  li*.  iPiK 

.    Tbrre  Kikhtb. 
B  of  tbt  Bail. 

Dnd,    Anil  on 


Iho  2d  L»iiilu 


OS!.  !PHb*<I-,VimunR.ism01>VH].  Kt- 
trlbuium.  {(^riHiat  £rttM.  lor  Julj.lnM; 
VIII  3US-KU.)    //. 

1388.  IBkIIbb,  IIom].    Tb>  EcriptBie  Ito 


Win.  0«-»rler,Lnrtw.B»nJ.    llinHirhien  .at 

dii-  Kwi«lli'lt.     a  ThrflB.  tilmiKn  IMnrbarg'], 

Kfjxitl  of  4   ■■iililli:  Ui«ui»ioii  ...  uii  iK. 

(nm,ii;«i.i».  iw. 

Qunllon,  "IM  the  lli.l.v  3cri]>lurr.  Irmcb  Ibc 

s.'t  ™  sJi.'™^.    "  "           "*  "*"'  '' 

l>.-..h,   for   <h.    IK.>.-d.   duli»   m   tbi.    Llfci- 

nT7.  Lfldakr,  rini4ti«>li  WIUi.     Zb  Aufoi- 

Uinitiin.  IIOI,  8>.  If.  M.    BJ. 

UDl.  HalfHKBr,  D.     llel  |mi>H  nrbaiid 

VoritklrliiiiiK  xirl>rhan  ilnn  (trgiiii»itrli|P'n 

niul  ilnu  Euk.ninina  Lelwu  ih^  NuHfacn 

...    .    AoK^linrj:,  l)»,K«,|.|..T2. 

MUKUIiae   den    Dliuil    Ocr    il^ieKhrjrnb^iJ 

SJTK.  n'hllcley,  Jom|i1i.    [PrJic-l  Emaja  od 

T.I,  LMi.ru.  en  .l^u  rtlktn  mu..  ...    '.H^, 

of  KliToily  . . .  [rip.j.    Liiiulini.  INM,  M. 

1(46,  S-..K.  (1.61.. 

SX2.    IpBin^er,     C«n«.«J.        R.trib»ti™. 

UWI.  Humllton,  ftk-faurd  Vintrr.    Tbt  Rt- 

T»Ji.dlh>i;lriiii>orRei>siil<ainl  (Nid1>Iiuoui>. 
...    LuiiiJou,  IMT,  »•.  lip.  Hi.,  au,     (Tkf 


KM.  Clivavcrt  Osurr*  Burrll.  Tha  m- 
bnthiB  ill  Natural  Theulii(7,  (£iMi'cal  KroiL 
aoiJ  ('(oh.  Rtr.  fur  Oct.  IKIt,  hihI  Jau.  UtOi 
MBm.,  V.e*I-«80,linrt  VI.  ;l-9»,)     AO. 

.^3W.  '—  UalerlaLa  fur  a  Fnture  JuJnitnt  in 
Iho  CoiisIHolton  oHhc  Human  MloJ:    (iiW. 


lllibliM.  S 
4ei.)    It. 


.    New  York,  ISU,  l».  p|i  3»i. 
Dclaas*,  llonrl     L»  THnHrllM  ■■ 
ctdannTBUfcr.     IMrta.  IMS,  M,  iH  .b.) 
LmIMii  V&  NVsi!^^    %A»1.  k^^sv*'^  C^auLaa  Uadiku.    linia 
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■nd  Hell.  M  nennon  fleltTPred  tn  Ihe  op-n 
>lr.  It  UiAnuy.  to  on  >udl>p»  of  tovlve 
fhou'mna  |Mr»>ni<.]  (AnHoiu,  Flnl  tk't.. 
ll^'iid.  1B5B,J  New  York.  1857,  12-,  pp.  »6- 

S401.  Ctrl  IhB),  lo  purimMre.  Veatat.  eipli- 
«ii*8  r>ir  il«  train  d'hWdiro.  TouloiiK.lSSB, 


III0.4-.  pp.W. 
S102>.   ScbolthCH,  JD)uinne>.     D«    pKrH- 
ille*.  dM  irJiwhB  uii<l  (ib.^rlrdiMb(.  I.Ut<Hi«cli- 

■lun  tier  hllEVnwinen  bibllscbijn  OeuKrtpbte, 
Kens  Ann.  [uf  tltUI.  (Zurlcb,  l!ll«,)lelpilg. 


abricli  Vbd-i  /VKdfpfer. T  r'Vi.l.  I.,  i' 
linn"'"  l^lral,  Grirra,  Tom.  II.>    H. 


pwudtiifumphiim  ...  publi 
■  RLnrda  Laurincr,  LL.D.  , . , 
,  ud  Etvl'    Oiun.  ISie,  S*.  ] 


,L  Opuflcn- 
Jnn>  (M- 


311)5.  Kphmm,  Sfrui.  Siinl,  n.  i.n.  no. 
IK  ParuliM  KdfD  .^rmonH  <lDvdMiDi.  Syr. 
and  La(,    (Ctieni,  S^r.  «1  Lai..  Ill,  »6i-a»e,j 

3406.  Vblamann,  Frlcdrlch  Oofllnli, 
Kphtluu  dM  Bvrcrt  An.icblon  *on  item 
Pundiue  und  dem  Falls  der  enten  Jtrn- 
when.  Illlecn'a  Zritvhrin  f.  d.  Allf. 
mB.(.,li«t  1, 1, 1J;-31B.)  i/. 
UOT,  Koiea  Bar-Cf  ph*,  (I.  i.n.  MW.  Da 
Piraallia  CuniiDintulua,  <i   Byricn    Lingiu 


c.  sd.  M«oii,  tuU.  II 


MID.  Hooilaltks,  or  Ho«ii«M(  Raonl  dci 

io,i.  — ^,     I  *  „.i-  .1..  ik.».i{,_    (Appmded 
rfr^r,  «u-  bj*  A- 


1  Oinrm  nuanrefrt  rfe  ffklfbrn 
1.  Rntcbsnr  or  -tnuf,  I 


4,  1S0I,14-. 
BrBdfi»rd,.ru1in.d.  ISSS.    A  FrulltHU 

talus  S«c>-tM(idiliill>m><^lh>Kti.,wl»l|iB 
CliriBl.  or  Life  EiKirUHlIni;.  Hid  uf  Iha 

,  ll>.ii.lon.pr(nli.-Ub)rHiiEb?fii([ii!lonJ^»*- 


n.vtu>Uitd,im,)0. 
3113.  Truclatua  d>  amiillti'  Vitic  Klcrnn, 

VIU-'iniDiiiiuDl.    Erpli.  IU},8*r 
SlIA.  Polllo,  Lncu.    Sivtwn  {■ndlgten  lom 


UlT.  IrcBfeni,  Ch> 


feoB*  CbrlaFoph.   ^Irgel  • 
II  ...    .    l.'nci.  IMS,  4°. 


del>.  13S4,  V. 


343).  NIsoIdI,  Pbllipp.    Freud eu-BplFKel  dM 

cwieanUlHrn 2TbBilo.    FrKnckhn, 

161»»,*'.  — Al«ilCS3,l«49.  l-.ind  Huiburt, 
liOT,  ITM.*-.  (H»li.l 

3121.  BlMihair,  Mflchior.  Acht  PrFdlgttn 
Toni  ru'lgrii  Lrben.    Leipiig,  IBM,  S<. 

3(23.  RIcoIbI.  Pbilipp.  Pniil>  el  ThHclm 
Vltm  cf^rnw:  lliiili>ri«bii  BFHiinlhung  dM 
eHnipii  Gcbelmoia-eH  vom  ewlEcu  Leben  <n 
ninf  nuchern.     llHiiiburg,  IMfl,  4>.  — A1» 


dIUH  d*.  De  Anlmie  i^t  Cflfporls  BeBlltiidliie 
Dlaputatlonea.  3  (om.  Cuulmbrlw,  ■«>»- 
1S,E>I. 
3121.  GrelHT,  Jm.  Se  VRiiia  dpll*  Lnther- 
ul>.  Swlnglt.uli,  Ublqnitirllt.  Ol'lnlanii 
...   Dlppnlallu  ...     .     IliE'>1aladii,1>ia,4>. 

3^lv  Hcrbcrger,  ViliTlna.  Su  hlmiolbcha 


AnwetplK,  UVi^Vi' 


S8T1 

3371.  WMerlioiuc, 

uld  iiMim  of 
Mid  I'niiliOiincnl 

n72.rBnr«dcst 

A  vlrii.    l^iJiii 

muwuihv    HAItB    ftul    U«IL.  KUb    IK  >R(U«  IfJ 


MM.  b>.  -  SulliU,  Vm^-  i'sac^a.  iW.  If. 
KTS.  On«B.  Job.    TbrnDmnnirimniiElcr- 
iiitT,Aiul  iUp  IniiHirUipcv  ukI  Adi'JinLfigv tJ 
hHikingii  EI iTiuiL Tiling!.    [On 2 Cor. Iv. IK.) 
1TM.-Aka  Sewbnrjiiurt  [MM8.],18ui,  31*. 


S3IG.  Stretch,  L.  M Tfar  Influtnce  nf 

CiHiaciFiiur,  anil  IliB  Cl'edililllly  of  ■  h'u<ur« 
SliilriitltilrllnilioncuBiiklond.  WlnfJiHtvr, 
1IM.4'.  2>. 

SSIfl.  OBvrlni  Lirfw.  BtnJ.  Ilim-ithtcn  nur 
dl<  K.iii|.^-il.  UHwlo.  uTmhii  lUuburglJ, 
*"?MiJ^  ™'™«i    .  uh  or  lb.  ..<k«  ► 

m:.  Lfldckc,  riiriatonii  Wiih.    zu  adeb- 

Iinrg  liD  Jiibr  ITIil  gylinllHir  I'rnllKKii :  Eiae 
V«T;lHrhUn(t  iwiwheli  <■>«  gPKHi«irtlKi'n 
lUHl  dm  «ik;ii.ftwvii  Ul-n  Jm  U«D«beii 
...    .    AuKslmrg,  niU,)".  pp.  TS. 

3378.  WllitclBr,Jii>c]ih.  [Prize]  EmiTI  nn 
(ir°Kti'n.Ti'r  .".'.'[ p II, |.*  Lndun.  lltM,  f. 

mn.  Lniiidale.J-liii.    Tbr  Tr-tlninnini  of 

Four  INKUufiH  ..'.    .    L.-niluD,  ihil,  »•.  pp. 

88MI.  Irving.  EdKnr^.    Fi>r  Ifae  OruIM  of 

«n  Ai^iiniMi",  lil'S-im  Purl..  ...  tonOon; 
lfi»,'-.pp.xii.,HS.  «.-3d.^l„«W.  ISM, 
S*.— Ki'prllllcd,  Nr«.Ti>rk,  IS^ga.     H. 

MSI.  Pollok,  Riilifn.    The  Connie  allimvi 


—  DESTINY  OF  THE  SOUL. 


nk.Cliutlu.    AF<rrlciDrL«IUrh 
uMwi  ID  Kui.  Il<»«  BkI1.«i,  of  BwHuo: 

ire   Rati-lbuiiiiD,  iwiiiud    the   Prinrlpil 


(Mi.1,  lIMM^.p 
3M.  HndMB,0 

louf.  Jlnuiyt,  100 


KnlytaMr.ChwlHlludAn  ...     .    CttiU-<- 

luxiiOUH.hiviv.  i>.  pp.sau.   ir. 

93M.  Mo>t(am*(Ti  l<">wrt.  A  I'nlieiHl 
Pnyvt;  IMiilii  ■  Vlikiii  uf  llnTm;  an'l  > 
ViiiDn  of  lIsIL  ...  LuDtton.  IMS4>.  — Fr.« 
tlip  2d  London  Ed.     Buatun,  IsS,  1>.  bi. 

138e.  Hofkcker,  Lndw.    Drr   Ilinnt)   nit 

Ttlblni»-B.  ISM, ». 
3»;.  IPcabodr.  Wllliur  BuorD  Olival  Rt- 

■rlbulluii.    ((-ArtfMuiKniin.  br  Julj.lSMi 

VIII.  «PJ-(IM.i  Jl. 
SUSS.  [BBllOn,   IIuHs].     Tbe   Sniplnre   Iko 


n,  "Ku  the  llulv  »rH|>tii 


.  HanlllOHi,  Ittrh>rd 
LuiHluii,  IMI,  ^.  ]>p 


Imllan  in  Natural  Tbiol.-ej.  iBiUicat  aiim. 
onJ  ff™.  ffrr^  Or..  li^V,  111-1  J»n.  uS»; 
3>ll>«r..  V.  BiI-«Sa.  eul  Vl.vt-M.)     .4fi. 

906.  MalAlilili  td'  a  Falore  jBdrniFnt  IB 

Jill),  lUO;  V1.4(n-(»l.)    JO. 


S3S3.  Baltomr,  Wtltrr. 


{llfbliM.  S 
On  I     ill.)    tl. 


-  Tlia  Powrn  cf  II 


^  IWt,  B-.  (IT  .b.) 


3460 

S>.    OL. 


6K/T.  HL    t.i.  D— CHBtStlAN  DOCTRIHX.— j«jru 

rgh.  ISM,  1».    O.— Loi 


UlnM^hmlH.ABdipKlBl  JudiKHita  on  IwtlTMuali. 
ihinr.  h'>.r>,.p41ib>  tf  lU  nut's  "ihA'Mii- 


s"""vi; 


J.Sp.1 


Pfaillpp  Jhc.    Dcr  0UiublK6i 


SMn.  PowcU,  Tavuor.  Sencrlptlaa  of  tin 
ThrcEMd  ftus  <if  rni  Elert  Ptrion.  lii,  nl 
Kuan,  UnKT  ami  Olorr,    Londou.  IMS,  »<. 

U04.  BehollBl,  JUMUI  OHirg.      S.indcrbui 
Vuntcllnng  Yun  dw  «il|nii  ttecllgkeit  ... 
BniiuKbixHi^  lail, ».  (24  (h.) 

U'U.  Bartoti,  Duildla.  Dells  dan  slarnltl 
dril-  bnixno  runa  In  Dlu  I'llln  con  Diu 
llMni.  MTS,  1>-  pp.  leu  +. 


'      ij««U,.rl  ...     .     WlIKnbergE.  <1(HW,)  171*, 

atlT.   Hanncken,  Phil.  Lodw.      De   Vlt» 

aflcrns.    Wili^UergM,  lOf),  4-.  3  gr. 
StlK.  Stonhope,  (injrire.    TliK  llnpplneH  of 

UusdNeimRi-rlmilli  a  Funcml  BcrmuD.un 

Hot.  xir.  13.    LondaD,  IWS,  4>. 
MTfi.  Sanntaa,  Cliriatiiph.    !>«  Trinniphan- 

lium  la  Uvlii  Kcclwla  xoIbib,  si  Apuc.  vli. 

B-IS.    Allorf. ISM, 4«.  Bjir. 
HMi.  Bate*,  VlllUun.    TIib  KivrlulinR  Rut 

LoniHIIOO.1 17-^3,  f..l.,pp;8i3-«;4.)    if.     " 
3M1.  Fellclle  (|]«  la)  dc  In  via  k  renir  ct  da 

□iinFciu  ])uur  y  iiarvruir.    2  ut.    Amilardsm, 

III».ti-.    Bi,._  ^ 

aid-i  Fcialer,  Cutir.  QEleiii.  Olarfs  Adnm- 
l]r*tl.',Blir.l>Iiunim«n«iir)etnituraUoiiiinia 
BeHlilniliiui  ...  Llbrl  qiiluqne.  CanaUnllH, 
[at»mninet]ltftl,4<'.<»3.b.) 

3183.  Fencrleln,  Joh.  Conr.  NDTlulmonim 
limliMiniuin :  Pr*illBtcnvgNdpr«'llSHnEiitlK- 
kiHl.     NarnliBtg.UM.*'.  (171.h.) 

US4,  IiccBllof,  Fredarik  *■■>.  neldcl  op 
Tun  lb   wanifl   an   itHnluHritige   blydacbap^ 

Z»Oll,..  IJOI,*..  _  f.  3  V- 


r  ZolllkopAr,  Job 
HlnmliKhfr  Vrciidrn-BIIck  urid  elnar  glMu 
biKra  Seidell  Wwlxniuk  de>  VHiijeu  Labeui 
Burl,  Un,  S>.  (3B>b.j~/&id.  i;u;. 
SM7.  BatHf  VllllniH.    Tbe  Flnil  Happlnat 
oC.Min.    LoDdMi.  MHO,  H-. 
liHliidid  In  hli  fkv  lAX  nihgi. 
34AK.  ZcMh,  Wilh.    IJ„  r„rni<ill,  ot  iMundun 


Lemlvii.  liU,  rn>.  S< 


London, ]*S 
itrnack,  A, 


noch  ihr«>i  Fa 

l.nnt 

ar  Wi„datbrin(.un«'. 

TonD.  E.    Ila 

nt-nrg 

ijm.«*.pp.3M.  -   ' 

34M.  Lnclna, 

lab.    D«  Cohahtta. 

llont'  ct  CunKtoriAcnl 

FldeHiinicuniChrl.- 

.    Lip 

Ut, 

IIM.  err. 

34'>T.  Cocklm 

rm.Jo 

in. 

Cliriminn.  aft 

rlioa 

IIIM-. 

34»<S.  Pern,  Bobcn. 

A  TrentinB  of  the  Catea- 

lial  Work  nnd 

fii: 

or.  Ilia  Sacrtd   Km- 

c-ff.r;r 

.  "^Londo" 

iho  BXataX  Bpirlm 

,irai,B.. 

3tS».  Pfkir,  Ch 

-a 

M 

llhSut    Diatrenlt 

.bjolo^ion   da 

fleatwum.      Tnbingn., 

WM,  W>lta, 

sane. 

Den 

the    Lut    Eu 

■nr  c 

er'd,  and   Sapa/nla 

8piriUn.*lap 

ifK.'! 

lanAcconnloflUo 

In  llemnr;  of  Sir  John  lltrlapp  liar*,  and  hia 
Lady.  drrnuHl.  Tlie  Id  Ed.  ciTti'ilad.  Lun- 
don.  (Iin,)  1124.  I>.  pp.  III..  iMl  +.  a. 
IMK  Almmin,  Y.  Ki'llx  •■•.  U  Mlrida.)  S 
biaiiar-utunnzB  nnlural  y  Hibri^uatiiral  del 
booibra.  ...     Madrid,  II J^  lid.  pp.  ».,  014. 

3U(*.  [Hathvr,  Coltunl  Co-leal iniiii.  A 
CnnTfraulion  in  Ilnvni,  ankkancd  ami  ai^ 
tliti'd,  Willi  DlKOTarla*  of  Tblun  In  llie  Ilia- 
Tfnly  World.  ...  IiitrodocKl  by  ...  an  Ei^ 
Hy«n  Iha  MinlHtrj  of  I  be  Holy  Annlh  ... 
Bi^l.in,  ITa,  1*.  pp.  Till.,  27.  II.,  Iftt.  H. 
m.  Sckerscr,  iiottfr.  Ilrlnr.  Dr  rimn'p- 
llbng  <!U>rtllmt'.rDui  in  nltrni  V[(n.  r/V«>. 
Ileinr.  Kb.H.i.ig.1    Lii-laf.  IIH,  4..  I  Ih. 

am.  n^ttrwug,  Jidi.  ru-p,    De  Monn'nla 
'      iF«f>i>.',ff^ail  AnliuneAdi^lio.  l^'ileU'rgaa.lIM. 


8426 
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Often  reprinted.  A  DtUeh  translation,  Antwerp. 
1617,  12":  French,  bv  J.  Brlgnou.  ParU,  1701.  12», 
and  Avignon.  1835,  It^ ;  Italian.  Torino,  1845,  16°. 

8426.  BellarminO)  Roberto,  Card.  The  Joys 
of  the  Blessed  ...  .  Translated  ...  by  Thomas 
Foxton.  With  an  Esuay  on  the  same  Subject. 
Written  by  Mr.  Addison.  London,  1722,  8«>. 
pp.  ix.,  136   f .     G. 

An  earlier  Rngliab  tranalation.  bj  Thos.  Rverard, 
St.  Omer.  1638,  1'^:  another  still,  with  variations 
from  the  original,  bj  B.  Jenks,  Ixiitdon.  1710.  I'io. 
Thla  iscntitlud  "  Ouranograpbjr ;  or,  Ueaven  opened," 
etc. 

8427.  Knnsty  Joach.  Eccard.  Specnlnm  fatn- 
rie  Gloria'  Electorum  in  Vita  actorna,  auss 
dem  LXV.  Capitel  Esaia,  in  V.  I'rcdlgten. 
Leipzig,  lHi6,  4<>. 

3428.  liesaluSf  Leonardus.  De  Sumnio  Bono 
et  feterna  Bcatitudine  Ilominis  Libri  IV. 
...    .     Antverpia?,  I«16,  R^  pp.  603  -f . 

Trannlated  into  German  and  Chine$t. 

3429.  Behm,  Joh.  Decas  Problematum  de 
gloriiwo  Dei  et  Bentorum  Ccelo,  nonnullisque 
corum  Corponim  Dotibns,  cum  Notis  Henrici 
Altingi.  Francofurti,  1617, 4«.  —  Heidelbcrgse, 
1618.  4«>. 

8430.  Crociniy  Joh.  Conversatio  Prutenica, 
sive  Considerutio  Problematum  Jo.  Behuiii  do 
glorioso  Dei  et  Bcatoruni  Coelo  ...  .  2  pt. 
Francofurti  ad  Muenum  [aUo  Berlin?],  Ittl8- 

1»,  8«. 

This  work  gave  occa»ion  to  a  controveraj  between 
CrociuM  and  Balihasar  Mentzer  on  the  subject. 

3431.  BellntanI,  or  Belllntnni,  Mattia. 
Teatro  del  Paradiso,  ovvero  Meditazioni  della 
celeste  gloria.    2  torn.    Salo,  1620,  8«. 

3432.  Gilbert,  Georg.  Cosmographia  coeles- 
tiH,oder  enjuickender  Abriss  der  andern  Welt, 
vom  ewigen  Loben.    Rostock,  1623,  4*. 

3433.  Iiancelot,  or  Ijancllot,  Henr.  Coro- 
na Justitiit!  Ecclesiaj  triumphantls,  de  Beati- 
tudine  Aniniwj  et  Corporis.  Colonlne,  1625, 8«». 

3434.  .Sllitrliis,  Georg.  Glanbens-Artickel 
vom  ewigeu  Ijeben.  Bresslau,  1626,  4«>. — 
Leipzig,  1654,  4«.  (71  sh.) 

8435.  Snarcz,  Francisco.  Tractatus  quinque 
ad  Primam  Secundae  D.  Thomw.  [l.J  De  ul- 
timo Fine  Ilominis  acBeatitudine.  ...  (Lug- 
dnni,  1628,)  Moguntla?,  1629,  fol. 

3436.  Zader,  Jac.  Winter-Spiegel  des  zeit- 
lichen  und  Sommer-Spiegel  des  ewigeu  Lebens. 
Witteb.  1628, 12». 

3437.  Mcyfart,  Joh.  Matth.  Das  himmlische 
Jerusalem,  oder  das  ewige  Leben  der  Kinder 
Gottes  . . .  auB  den  boldseligsten  Contempla- 
tionen,  sowohl  alter  als  neuer  VMter  und 
MUnner  beschrieben.  Nllrnberg,  1630,  8». 
(42  sh.)  — Also  itnd.  1647, 1654,  1668,  1674. 

3438.  Drexellus,  Hieremias.  C^lum  [sie] 
Beatorum  Civitas  JCternitatis  Pars  III.  ... 
Monachii,  163S,  24».  pp.  643  -f.  —  Also  Antver- 
piw,  1635, 1636,  16«>. 

A  Dutch  translation.  Antwerp.  1636.  4^;— German, 
Muncben.  1637.  ir> .- rtalinn,  Roma.  1645.  IT*. 

3439.  Matthias,  or  Mattbieii,  Pierre. 
Paradisus  coplestis  ...  .  Antuerpiie,  1640, 
sm.  80.  pp.  (28),  352,  (13). 

3440.  RancMT,  Nathaniel,  about  1600-1670. 
Account  concerning  the  Saints'  Glory  after 
the  Resurrection,  to  be  upon  this  Old  Earth 
and  the  New ;  with  Cuts.    4». 

3441.  Albrec lit,  Georg.  Gaudium  super  omne 
Gaudium.  Frewd  tlbor  alle  Frewd  das  ist, 
griindliche  und  anmuthigo  ErkUning  des 
frewdeureichen  Artikels  von  dem  ewigen 
Leben  in  Tdnf  und  siebenzig  Prcdigten  ...  . 
fichwUbisch-Hall,  (1641,  4->.)  1645,  8«.  pp.  908. 
—  Also  NUrnberg,  1663,  and  1686,  4«.  (171  sh.) 

Bee  Fabriolus,  DtUctug,  etc.  pp.  72*2,  7,0,  who  call* 
this  "  pnadtzvia  o^ua."    X:^  ».VkTSA%i&tut.«M  QubL 
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bT  Job.  Crose.  witli  tbc  titl«>:— "  Die  etrlgr  and  dbcr 
alle  Matftcn  wicbtige  Herrlichkcit  der  AuaMrwakl- 
ten."  etc.  Berlin,  17J4,  P». 

3442.  Borro(2/crt. Burma),  Cristoforo.  Doc- 
trina  de  tribus  Coeli.-*,  Aer«'o,  ?*yUert«t»,  et  Em- 

{dreo.  Opus  Astronomis,  I'liiloctupbis  et  Theo 
ogis  favens.    Ulyssipone,  1641,  4». 

3443.  Callxtus,  Georg.  Liber  unns  de  Bom> 
perfecte  Summo,  sive  teterna  Beatitudine. 
Helmst.  1643,  4«.  — Also  1604,  4«. 

3444.  Frlmcl,  Joh.  CalviniK-her  IlimmeU 
dasist,  eigentliche  Beschreibung  auch  griind- 
liche ...  Widerlegung  dets  ( «lvini«chen  (rr- 
schaflenen,  Iciblichen  und  lieblich*-n  11  im- 
mels  der  Auserwehlten.    Witteb.  1546,  4*. 

3445.  Baxter,  Richard.  The  Saints  £verlas^ 
ing  Rest.    London,  1649  [1630],  4*. 

3446. Thf  same.  2d  Ed.,  corrected  and  en- 
larged.    London,  1651,  4». 

"  These  editions  contain  the  passage  (Part  1.  Cb. 
VII.  ^  4.)  in  which  Baxter  eallM  bea\<fn  thr  'Parlia- 
meutnm  Deatuni.'  and  introducea  into  it  Pro. 
Hampden.  Lord  Brooke,  and  M'hii«,  deceased  airoi- 
berx  of  the  Long  I'arhanjent.  Ha\in;  tr*a  mucb 
objected  to,  the  i>a!imrc  was  omitted  In  all  edition* 
printed  after  lG6li.'— Parting, 

lu  Baxter's  Practical  H'oHfca.  1T07.  ftrf..  HI.  l-«". 
(U.)  The  popular  edit  ion  a  are  abridK«d.— A  Z^titck 
tmnslation.  Antsl.  1677.  4".  abridged.  Koiterdaai. 
ItMO.  8°:  German.  Ca>»el.  16M.  4*,  mIm  vercral  other 
traunthtionft  Mud  numerous  cditiona,  down  to  1(66; 
Daniah,  Kjobenbavn,  1816.  ifi. 

3447.  Hortlfi^as,    or    Ortlfipasy    ManoeL 

Corona  eterna.  Explica  la  gloria  accidental, 
y  esoncial  del  alnm.  y  cuerpo.  . . .  Zaragoza. 
1650,  4<».  —  Ibid.  105^,  8». 

3448.  Muracliel,  Israel.  Aurora,  oder  Tor- 
schniack  dess  ewigen  LebeuK.  Frankfort, 
1650,  8".  (28  sh.) 

3449.  Francke  {Lat.  Francus),  Greg.  De 
Coelo  Beiitorum.     Francof.  ad  Viadr.  1651,  4*. 

3450.  Dllherr,  Joh.  Michael.  Frc>adenblick 
des  ewigen  Lt'bens,  in  acht  Predigten  ...  . 
NUralierg,  1652.  12«>.  (22  sh.) 

3451.  Henao, Gabriel <le.  ...  Empyreologia, 
seu  Philusophia  Christiana  de  EInipyr«<o  CopIo. 
. . .    Lugduni,  1652,  fol.  pp.  324,  3::^,  2  coL 

3452.  RoMre,  Joseph.  The  Blessednem  of  De- 
parted Saints;  a  8ermon.     London.  1654,4*. 

3453.  [lirblte  {Lai.  Anglas  ex  Albllsi, 

Thoiuasj.  A  Contemplation  of  Heaven,  with 
an  Exercise  of  Love,  and  a  Demsant  ud  the 
Prayer  in  the  Garden.    I*aris,  1664,  9». 

3454.  Rapln,  Rene.  La  vie  des  pr^de^inei 
dans  la  bienheurcuse  6ternit^.  Paris,  ^  1659f) 
1684,  sm.  4».  pp.  235  +•  — Brnaaclle.  17l«,  li». 

3455.  Voctlua,  Gisb.  Diatribe  de  Coelo  Bea- 
torum. Gorincb.  1666  [1660*1,  8*.  — ifrwi. 
1679. 

See  aim  No.  U08. 

3456.  WLoyve,  John.  The  Rlessednew  of  tbe 
Righteous  opened  ...     .     London.  166H,  ^. 

Nomerom  edittona.  Alao  in  hit  ITorJb.  L«ad««. 
1724,  fol.,  I.  441-637.  (H.)  —  '■  Ho«e  wa«  boque^tic*- 
ablr  the  greatest  of  tbe  Poritan  ditiae*."— itoWrt 

3457.  Slrlolas,  Michael,  thf  yownarr.  Beata 
Animae  humanae  (loet  Mortem  ifontinis  Im- 
mortalitas.    Giessae,  1669,  4*.  pp.  127. 

A1k>  in  the  PmMcietihu,  etc.    Soe  Ko.  nco. 

3458.  Bartoll,  Daniello.  Dell'  ultimo  e  be«t<i 
fine  deir  huomo.  Librl  due.  Roma,  1670, 
12*.  pp.  675  -h. 

Nomeroua  editions. 

3459.  Case,  Thomas.  Mount  Piagah,  or  a 
IVospoct  of  Heaven;  being  an  Kxpoeitioe  on 
1  Thess.  iv.  13-18.    Loudon,  lt79,  4*. 

3459*.  UTel-wood,  Andrew.  Meditatioiw  r«> 
presenting  a  Gliniii«»c  of  Glory:  or,  A  Givprl- 
Discovcry  of  Kminanuers  Land.  . . .  (lii— ?> 
Botton,  re-priated,  1744,  L>.  jip.  279  -h-    JU. 
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(1790?)  1792,  8».  pp.  128.    (Heft  XII.  of  his 

Prfdigirn,) 

8524.  Essay  on  the  Uappiness  of  the  Life  to 
Come.  [Chiefly  translated  from  the  French 
of  C.  L.  do  Villctte.l  Bath  [Eng.],  1798,  8«». 
pp.  viii.,  1<<5.     G.  —  Ibid.  1818,  8». 

35'2o.  Reader,  Simon.  The  Christian's  Views 
and  Kot1(>ction8  during  his  Last  Illness,  with 
hia  Anticipation  of  the  Glorious  Inheritance 
and  S(K*iety  in  the  Heavenly  World  ...  . 
London?  1791,  l'>.  Zs.  6d.  —  Reprinted  in 
1808. 

862^.  Bckermann,  Jac.  Christoph  Rnd. 
Uobcr  die  Seii^keit  froninier  Verehrer  Gottes 
in  joiiem  Lebfii.  (In  his  Theol.  BeytriUfe, 
B.I.  V.  St.  2.  pp.  245-262,  Altona,  1797,  8».)  >. 

8527.  Seller,  Georg  Friedr.  Apostolornni  Spes 
yenii'ndi  ad  Christum  in  Coelis  versantem,  an 
et  ad  nos  et  ad  omnes  pertiuet  Ilominej*,  qui 
Titam  aetcrnam  consequuutur?  Sect.  I. 
[Progr.]    Erlangae,  1M)0,  4o. 

8528.  [Sailer,  Jacques].  Pens^es  snr  le  Para- 
dia  et  snr  Time  raisounable.  [  Dfjou,  Re$sayre^ 
1»-?]  S". 

3529.  Meditations  and  Contemplations  on 
Mnn's  Miserable  State  by  Nature;  and  the 
Happinesa  of  the  other  World.  Falkirk, 
IM)1,  80. 

353U.  Cramer,  J.  De  eeuwige  zaligheid  be- 
tracht.  3*  druk.  Amsterdam,  181],  8o.  Jl. 
I.o0. 

3531.  Chalmers,  Thomas.  On  the  Now  Hea- 
ven* and  the  New  i<Iarth.  —  The  Nature  of  the 
Kinprdoni  of  God. —  Heaven  a  Character  an<l 
not  a  lA>c;ility.  i,^york■$,  VII.  220-3118,  New 
York,  1842,  \2^.)    If. 

The^c  ar«  three  of  the  sermons  appended  to  hit 
Anrononiieal  DUcourst^ii.  I  bare  not  the  meana  of 
determining  the  date  of  their  flr«t  publication. 

3532.  First  Day  (The)  in  Heaven.  A  Frag- 
ment. ...  2d  Ed.  London,  1820,  12".  pp. 
106.    G. 

Z5S».  Vision  the  First;  Hades,  or  the  Region 

inliabited    by   the    departed    Spirits  of   the 

Blvs:i4>d.    London,  1820, 8o.    BL. 
2632^.  Excnralons  (The)  of  a  Spirit,  with  a 

Survey  uf  tbo  Planetary  World;  a  Vision. 

London,  1821,  8».    BL. 

3&3:{.  Pierce,  Sam.  Kyles.  The  Richer  of 
Divine  Grace  unfolded  and  exeniplifi(>d,  Kter- 
ual  Life,  Heaven,  and  Glory  opened,  in  twelve 
Dial't^cf).    London,  1822,  8^. 

3534.  Booker,  Luke,  ZL.Z).  £uthanaHia;  the 
State  of  Man  after  Death.    Al>out  1824. 

3&35.  [Norton,  Andrriws].  On  the  Future 
Life  of  the  (Jood.  (ChritUan  Exam,  for  Oct. 
1824  ;  I.  350-357.)     H. 

3530.  Olshanaen,  Hermann.  Do  Notione 
Vocis  C^i}  ill  ^i^ria  N.  T.  1828.  (In  his 
Oputc.  ThfoL,  1834,  8«>.  pp.  185-198.)    D. 

3537.  VerMrelJ,  B.  Hoop  en  uitzigt  op  do 
eenwiglieid.  Ue.tchouwingen  tot  vfrsterking 
Tan  clirixtelijk  geloof  en  godsvrucht.  Haar- 
lem, 1828,  S*.  A  3.00. 

3535.  rWrlfifht.  Thomas,  qf  Borthwick,  Scot- 
lancl].  Farewell  to  Time,  or  Last  Views  of 
Life,  and  Prospects  of  Immortality.  Includ- 
ing Devotional  Exercises  .. .  .  By  the  Author 
of  "The  Morning  and  Evening  Sacrifice" 
...  .  3d  Ed.  Edinburgh,  (1828,)  1820,  12o. 
pp.  xxiT.,  499.— Reprinted,  New  York,  1828, 
li».  pp.  328.    p. 

Pp.  41»-49»  reUte  to  the  future  Ufe. 

8539.  Blant,  Richard,  Bp.  The  Happiness  of 
the  Bloased  considered  as  to  the  Particulars 
of  their  State;  their  Recognition  of  each 
other  in  that  State;  and  its  Difference  of 
Degrees.    To  which  sre  added,  Musings  on 


the  Church  and  her  Services.  . . .  From  the 
6th  London  Ed.  New  York,  (2d  ed.  1833,) 
1853, 12".  pp.  225. 

At  leaiit  tercn  edt.  have  been  printed  in  England. 

3540.  Carillon,  A.  C.  Zalige  hooj)  oj)  de  toe- 
kouMt.  Leerrode  ...  .  Am«iterdani,  1^33, 
8«.y<.  1.25.  • 

3541.  Pape,  W.  Over  do  waardij  der  weten- 
schappen  in  een  volgend  levun.  (In  the 
Nieuwt  Vrrhand.  van  het  Zee.uw»ch  gmoot' 
sehap  der  wrtentch.,  1833,  &•  deel,  29  Ktuk.) 

3542.  Edntondson,  Jonathan.  Scripture 
Views  of  tbo  Ileuvcnlv  World.  ...  London, 
I8:J5,  S°.  2*.— 3d  ed.,  1850,  18».  — New- York, 
1S56,  32«>.  pp.  251. 

3543.  Channlnfif,  William  Ellery,  D.D.  The 
Future  Life  [of  the  GoodJ. — A  Sermou  preached 
on  Easter  Sun«lay,  1834,  in  the  Fedi-ral  Street 
Church,  Boston.    Ix>ndon,  1H80,  8».  pp.  24.  Hi 

Also  publ.  n«  No.  133  of  the  Tracts  of  the  .rl>»i<r. 
Unitarian  AttociiUiOH,  l«t  Seriei,  Vol.  XII.  pp.  2:^ 
44;  and  in  Channlng  b  Workt,  Boston,  IBil.  \V»,  Vol. 
IV. 

3544.  Freeman,  Jofteph  EIi8ha.  Heaven 
Entered;  or  the  Spirit  in  Glory  Everlasting. 
London,  1837,  1K°.    BL.    2j». 

Tbtt  author  hat  alio  publixlied  ^'  Heaven  Antici- 
pated," new  ed.,  1M53,  and  "  Ileuven  Uuvciled,"  li^*, 
2*. 

3545.  Heaven}  a  Manual  for  the  Heirs  of 
Heaven;  nlKo  of  Anj^cls  and  their  Ministry. 
London,  1837,  8».    BL. 

3546.  Heldenrelcb,  Friedr.  Wilh.  Die  Ter- 
klarunj;  im  To<Ie.    Berlin,  1887,  8».  (Hi  sh.) 

3547.  Sheppard,  John.  The  Autumn  Dream; 
Thoujj;hts  in  Yorwe  on  the  Intermediate  Slate 
of  Happy  Spirits.    Umdon,  1837,  S*.    BL. 

3548.  Denionst ration  de  la  certitude  d'un 
bonheur  feternel  iM)ur  les  justes  apres  cetto 
vie,  Buivio  de  la  description  de  ce  bonheur 
d'apr^s  les  id^es  que  nous  ou  donnent  la 
sninte  Ecriture  et  les  nioilleurs  theoIo;;iens 
catholiques.  ParTabbA***  .  Augero,  i838« 
18».  (6  sh.) 

3549.  Kiiuirer,  Joh.  Ernst  Rud.  De  biblica 
CwTjv  auaviov  Notione  ...  .  Dresdae,  1838, 
8<».  pp.  xiv,,  197. 

3550.  Lianipe,  Joh.  Pet.  Das  Land  der  Herr- 
lichkeit,  «Mler  die  christliche  Lolire  vom  Him- 
niel.  (Aus  der  Evang.  Kirclienzeitung  abge- 
druckt.)    Meurs,  1838, 12«>.  i  th. 

3551.  Future  Life  (The)  of  the  Good.  ... 
Biwton,  1S3»,  V2f>.  j.p.  108.     BA. 

3552.  Slebenbaar,  Friedr.  Ottr>.  De  Fide  et 
Spe  in  altera  cti.'im  Vita  uianKiiris.  I)i!«Mor- 
tatio  exegetico-philoeophica.  Peuigae,  183V, 
8o.  pp.  44. 

3553.  Thilo,  Joh.  Carl.  ...    Commentatio  de  . 
Coelo  Enipyreo.    P.  I.-III.     Ilalae,  i83tMO, 
4«».  pp.  28,  20,  24.    D. 

3554.  Droom  van  den  hemel.  Groningen,  R. 
G.  J.  Sladoot,  [183—  or  184—,]  sm.  f.««.  jl.  o.lO. 

3555.  Joys  (The)  of  Heaven.  By  a  Layman. 
London,  1840,  8<>.    BL.    4*.  6d. 

3556.  Merry,  William.  The  Phil«>sopl»y  of  a 
Happy  Futnrity  established  on  tbc  .Suil*  llvi- 
dence  (»f  tlie  Bible.  2d  Ed.  Reading,  (...) 
1840,  sni.  y*.  5*.— 4th  E<1.,  London,  184s.  2s. 

3557.  Nellc,  Th.  Die  Seligkoit  im  Himmel. 
FromnuMi  zur  Erquickungauf  deni  Wogo  sum 
Himmel.    Augsburg,  1843, 12«.  pp.  iv.,  76. 

3558.  Thompson,  Edward.  Sermons  upon 
the  Future  State  of  Happiness  ...  .  Lon- 
don,  1843, 12».  pp.  264.  — 2d  ed.,  iind.  1844,  8<». 
6s.  M. 

For  oontenta,  «e«  D^tWu^'a  Cftilop.  B^lbXWgr. 

3550.  Groe,  TU.  "viok  AftT%    'W^tx.   ^^sv-wS^ 
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in  nimmol  fitr  ihre  nintcrlaitiienen  anf  Erden 
inHgenieiii  uud  iiuiuudtirhoit  betco?  Leipzig, 
1727,  4«.  'Igr. 

^U4.  [Rowe,  Mrg.  Elizabeth  (Sinfi^er)]. 
Frieiulsliip  in  Death,  in  Twenty  Lottery  frum 
the  Dead  to  the  Living.  Tu  which  are  added, 
Thou;;ht8  on  Death :  trauHlnted  from  the 
Moral  i:^ay(4  of  the  Messieurs  du  Port  Royal. 
...  The  3d  Ed.  London,  (1728,)  1733,  8».  pp. 
70  +.     H. 

"  The  drift  of  these  f<ettera  ts,  to  Impress  the  notion 
of  tho  soul's  immortslUy." — Preface.    Thej  are  poor. 

3495.  Eiisay  on  the  Rewards  of  Eternity. 
London,  173A,  4«.  At, 

3406.  Reinbard,  Michael  Hoinrich.  Fellci- 
tatis  ivternie  Katiocx  Mentis  hiiniannNaturA 
demonstrnta.    Torgav.  1786,  4*.  2  gr. 

3497.  Robinfion,  Christopher.  Essay  on 
future  Happiness.    London,  1736,  8*.  pp.  vii., 

68. 

3497*.  R«le«trl«rl,  Ortensio.  L'ultimo  e 
beato  finn  AAV  uonio,  08.'<la  11  ParadiKO  pro- 
posto  a  con!<iderar»i  |>er  ciascun  giorno  del 
mesc.     Fironze,  1788, 12». 

349S.  Nonnen,  Nic.  De  anctA  Beatorura 
Gloria  ixnt  Consummatioueui  Mediatoris. 
Brenm*.  [174 — f  J  4".  b  gr. 

See  Cotta,  Hial.  Dogm.  de  Vita  oaema,  pp.  85, 86. 

3499.  Hatb,  Ca«p.  .lak.    De  Beatitudtne  luori- 

entiuiu   in   Domino   Dissertatio  1.,  11 

Erlanj?at%  1746, 4«.  pp.  4«,  72. 

3500.  Koblrcif,  Gottfried.  Das  Land  der 
Lobcudigcn  iiu  ewigen  Leben,  ...  i)dcr  eino 
deutlichc  ErklJirung  des  65.  Cap.  JoeaiJL  ... 
Katzeburg,  1746,  8o.  (15  sh.) 

3501.  IVabrcndorfy  Dav.  Otto.  Zwo  Be- 
trachtungen :  von  den  Wirkungen  der  Natur 
un<l  Unade  bey  dem  Tode,  und  von  <ier  Seele 
und  ihreni  seligen  Zustande  nach  dem  Tode. 
2  TluMle.     Hamburg.  1747,  8«.  (4<J  sh.) 

"Natur  and  Qnadc  twjr  dem  Tode"  «m  Ont  publ. 
In  1743. 

3502.  VlUette,  C.  L.  de.  EsMii  sur  la  f«li- 
cit6  (ie  la  vie  it  venir,  en  dialogues.  ...  Dub- 
lin, 174S  K«>.  pp.  440. 

Sfc  the  BibUotkfque  raU^mnfe,  etc.  for  1748,  XIJ. 
2&4-'.'71.  {U.)  The  author  appears  to  have  been 
either  un  AunihilatJonUt  or  a  t'olverealist. 

3503. Unterredungen  Uher  die  GlUckselig- 

keit  des  zukiinftigen  Lebens.  Aus  dem  Fran- 
ziitiiNclien  Ubersetzt.  Nebttt  einer  vorango- 
setzten  vernUnftigen  Betrachtung  [by  Robert 
WalUice]  liber  die  Erwartung  eiues  zukUnfti- 
gon  Li'lteni!.  Aus  dem  Englischon,  mit  einer 
Vorredo  von  J.  J.  Spalding.  Berlin,  1766,  8«». 
pp.  650. 

Praised  br  Fuhrmann.  Bandb.  d.  OUtd.  LU.,  II.  i. 
476.    For  Wallace,  see  No.  840. 

3504.  Baudo,  Jos.  Friedr.  De  Discrimino  Yir- 
tntum  aeternarum  et  cessantium  post  Mortem. 
[Pr»».  S.  J.  Baumgarten.]  llalis,  1749,  4«. 
(7  sh.) 

3505.  Frlftcby  Job.  Friedr.  SohrtftmiUsige 
Ablmndlung  von  Beluhnungen  in  ewigen  Hiit- 
ten  nacb  den  Zeuguissen  des  N.  Testaments 

...    .     Leipzig,  1740»  8«.  (35  sh.) 

See  Ada  Enid..  1719.  pp.  .S7>4S3.  and  Kraft's 
Neue  rha>l.  Bibi..  IV.  aiO-&37.  //.  —  -Hoc  libro 
ari^unientiini  de  prseniiis  vitn  a-temae  erudite,  dla* 
tlnctc  aiiiue  adcurate  pertractatnr."— ITo/c*. 

3506.  Venxky,  Gec.rg.  Die  H.-rrlirhkelt  der 
verklMrten  niuuschlichen  Kiirper  in  jener 
\Velt,  und  die  Wohnungen,  welehe  flir  uns 
zubereitet  worden  ...  .  Breslau,  1752,  8«. 
pp.  170   i  .  (11  till.) 

See  Krari'a  Kmm  ThcoL  BOL,  1763,  VIII.  aOft-«lS. 
H. 

3507.  UricbmaniMbaiiacny  Rod.  Friedr. 
Ton.  Abhandlung  von  dem  Tode  der  Qlkii- 
blgon,  ala  due   g\Vi.ckU.chaleix  Verkadwuog, 
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fiber  Apoc.  xir.  13.  ...    Leipzig,  17S2,  ^. 

(6  sh.) 

3506.  Engelbardt,  Joh.  C4>nrad.  Die  g«- 
wisse  und  grosse  Seeligkeit  tierer,  die  in  dria 
Uerrn  sterben,  von  nun  an,  bttw  an  deu  juD2»- 
ten  Tag  bin.    t'lm,  1754,  8*.  (21  sfa.) 

8509.  Cruslnsy  Christian  August.  De  Orlo 

per  Adventum  (Christ i  commoto.  Sectin  I. 

tractans  de  Coelo.  speciatimOioite.  f    Scctio 
XL    2pt.    Lip^itt,  1757^58,  4*. 

3510.  Cotta,  Joh.  Friedr.  These*  tbeologicae 
de  Vita  aeterna.    Tubingae,  n5!»,  4». 

3511.  Scotty  James,  D,D.  Ueaven :  a  Ti.<tioa. 
. . .    Cambridge  [Eng.J,  1760,  4fi,  pp.  1».    H. 

A  Beaton  Ian  prize  poem. 

3512.  Zeiblcb,  Chrlstoph  Tleinr.  Argnraenta 
Solatii  ex  I'ricstanti&  Vitse  b<iat«e  de^omta  ia 
Morte  Propiuquorum  flrmissima.  Witeb«:^ga^, 
1761,  fol. 

3513.  Plazxa,  Benedetto.    Diasertatio  anago- 

Slca,    theologica,    parvnetica    de     Paradito. 
pus  p<wthumum  ...    .    Panormi,  1763,  4*. 
pp.  xxiii.,  728  +. 

"  l<e  P.  Piazza  cnmmenca  ce  travail  A  Ti^e  de  «# 
ana.  Le  P.  Joa.  M.  GraTina  8.  J.  I'acfac-Ta  et  li 
livraau  pablk:  Mtn  travail  coonneDee  A  Sapa«**H. 
Caput  II.  d»  Adjunctit  Eesurr«ctiomiB.  joaqai  •• 
fln   . . .    . 

"  I'n  d^ret  de  I  Index  dn  32  Mai  ITTt  condsnsa 
l«  dernier  chapilre  de  louvra^e  d*  Jr/«cSurca  JK«> 
tncro." — Backer. 

3514.  Hederlcb,  Aug.  Christ,  flottfr.  Da 
Gloria  Corporum  in  Vitam  revocatin-iim  r<ic» 
lesti.  [Pra-s.  J.  S.  Weickhmann.J  Witten- 
l»ergae,  17M,  40.  (6  sh.) 

3515.  Cotta,  Joh.  Friedr.  SyUog«  de  Vita 
aeterna.    Tubingae,  1768,  4*. 

3516.  Crombic,  M'illiam.  The  Soul's  pw- 
petual  Progress  towards  Perfection  throagk 
all  Eternity  illustrated  and  proved.  £dia> 
burgh,  176S,  &•.  pp.  62. 

3517.  Oellvle,  John.  Paradise:  a  Poem. 
1769,  4-'. 

3518.  Ge«prilcb«  vom  Znstande  der  Heiligea 

im  Himniel,  xwimrhen  den  8chHtten  Luther's 
and  MiMiheinrs.    Hamburg,  1770«  S*.  A^r. 

3518*.  01bcr«9  Joh.  Georg.  HofTnungi^Ton* 
Aussichten  in  die  Ewigkeit  fijr  einen  reckl* 
schafTenen  Kuecht  Gottes.    Bremen,  1771.  -K 

(9  sh.) 

3519.  Ansaldl,  Casto  Innnrente.  Saggio  {»• 
torno  alle  iuiniaginazioni,  e  rupprt^eiitaui.vi 
della  feliciti  somma  . . .    .    Torino,  |« 7^  M. 

8520.  [Baraantly  Pier  Tinrenzo].  iKlla  fe- 
tura  rinnovaxiune  de'  cielt  e  d**llM  t«'rra  e  dc* 
■uoi  abitatori  libri  tre.  [liegliorn.J  17$0»4>. 
pp.  viii.,  260.    //. 

" Curioaiacima  opera."— CaJcoMi  .VopiuM*.  Ttt 
author  malntaln<i  that  the  renovated  laith  win  !• 
tke  eternal  nliode  of  the  rigrhu-oai.  lo  Lib.  111.  Caa^ 
U.  pp.  IFcl-aW  be  di«cua.Mrk  the  future  «tatf  of  «b*'a»> 
tized  iuranta,  maintaining  that  it  '«iu  l»r  a  KaMf 
one,  tbouf h  they  will  nut  Rbarr  the  trlorj  •?  aa 
ri|^tee«B.    The  worit  i»  learned  aud  iugt'nMua. 

3521.  Zandt,  Carl  Gabriel.  Do  IVunicilw 
Christianorum  ieterm»,  Lnmine  dfviiH>  Dart 
...    .    Fridricostadii,  17!(0,  4*.  3  ffr. 

3522.  Storr,  Oottlob  Oiristian.  De  h«ala 
Vita  post  Morti-ni.    Tubin;:ne.  I7$5,  4«. 

AI«o  in  bis  Opy»e.  Acad.  II.  7&-I19.  (fr.)  *  \  g^- 
IMIH  transiatlorj.  br  W.  L.  Storr,  Tubioffea  1T9I  '^. 
—  Thia  diwertaliou  trrat»  on);  of  the  atAty  brtacis 
death  and  the  resarrevtion. 

3523.  KlKdcniy  Frie<Ir.  With.  Venanch  Qbtf 
die  Kwigkeit  und  ihre  Freudeo.  Ilulle  iTyL 
8».  I2gr.  ' 

"  TtM  pMoi  aanrcffd  tn  this  work.  '  Zeit  «ii^  K«k> 
k^t.' la«soc»eat."--/^iAraimit. 

Suraldf  Joh.  Ludw.    Ueher  die 
tttBSvn  det  C3uriat«n  in  J«ner  Wdt. 


3597       SECT.  in.    F.  2.  e.— ClIRTaTIAS  DOCTRINB.- 
3M>7.  Lliter,  ^TilliiiBi.     I>hj.(«i-pr« 


.  Lliter,  ^TillliiBi.     Phriicn-prupliotlcnl 

li'..n  IV-i):  IUI.I  t]i»  Mi™l"lvi'.«nl^"^ 
<.r.TtB.-a  S«int....    .    l^nilND,  IMI,  S>.  pp. 

aoBT'.  Clnrkc,  OtuTKB  «-.     TI.e    Riuht^.u. 
i.  Dcgrrti  sf  Kltiirliiuif. 


3011.  Abm14I,  I 


8637 
"t,  1773, 

.    Torino,  ma,  8-.— 


'IaKnc.l77S,4-. 
1.  ■Pitmlr  Ton. 


ai'nnai.Uit  nitiilliirir    Giiillngni,  JTTl,'^. 
an).  HirMltchrr  Tr,' I  Am    Orah*  '»fiiM 


«;   Bngcl,   Krifl  Chn-llin,     Wir  wfMcn 

v-rnHJirli-  Ann,    (nwilBBsn.  IIW,  B8,  nil 
L.:i.*ia.  1K1(..  B-.  ,i|,.  ivi..  173. B2.    P, 


3»U.  MkM,  Rkhanl,  Jtp.  Tlir  Ilniinliim  of 
il...  ltl."«.-.l.    IKU,    i;,TSo,aiaB. 

SHU.  [Tllii)-Br,Tl>nniJ>iilliiMK'ln|.  Dckt'''* xf 

«iuir.  lur  AiiHI,  ISK    -Xiv'.  ii».140.)    W 

Btf  kIm  HvrnI  9«rin<Hi<  on  Jiitin  x\t.  2. 
refMTwl  to  In  Dupliiiit'M  t^rfcjiitdfu  OMio- 
graphiea,  Stmj»im,aiU  1130. 

c.  BirDgnilisn  at  S'ifi*. 
Stan.  Eii»>r  (An),  pmviiiE  we  ihHll  knnv  nnr 
rrlriKl.  Ill  tli'xti'ii  « 1 1  ten  lij     DI>cui,R]lii» 
Wlil..i."r      I-.i.,1..n,    tW\  f.     BM. 


•  Rye,  J,«.-p[i  Jokjll.  -PeriBwl  It.nim- 
1..I1.V  ;„,„.ni;  ih<-  Juj,  i.f  ih>  ..irirT  Win-M 
.  «  Di«.>ur«  ...    ,    l^mrluii,  llli,  4'.  p|i. 


I,  BfUntita,  Joli.  Giiti 


W-    Siii.in-  <Miil  t.-niuBRmimiBa 
an  <Lii'  »'l;ii|ti'ti  Im  Httnnu'l  lullitrlKii  kiiunv! 

>r...vt...,K.  i7ia,-i«.  ia-iii)       * 

■ISO.    K-Thi!3JEd,wiir,    \.       ..„-     l,.i,- 

*.i..iT:a.«".   r>—uhrA.,:       777. ^' 
Ino.  nonniuiii,  KuI  <:,.iii,>i,.  t>>-  Q»,.^■\ 

Mani.  Alllil  Vil.  iicli^riin  AiiiuM.-  Jl<..>lui.,in  | 


\v  h  i:..iil.  I  liri,iop)i  Slirtln.    Entba- 
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leTen  der  regtwaardigen,  in  4   predikatiiSn 
...    .    Niewwe  uitg.  Rotterdam, (...)  1S44,  8«. 
fi.  0.80. 
Z^    -ftJjk&KXs.  [  Vlllenave,  .fMK*].    Vision  de  la  vie 
X,,  future.    [In  vcTHe.J    Pans,  I»44, 18«>.  (1  sh.) 

'  3560*.  Halin,  I'hilipp  Matthiius,  1739-1790. 
ErbauungMreden  liber  deu  Brief  an  die  Colo»- 
6er  ...  uel>«it  Gedanken  Yoni  Ilimniel.  ... 
Ncu  herau.«gegebeQ  ...  .  Stuttgart,  1845» 
8o.  pp.  iv.,  313. 

35C1.  Roberts,  Joseph.  Heaven  physically 
and  morally  considered ;  or,  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Nature,  Locality  and  Blessednews  of  the 
Heavenly  World.    London,  1846,  18".  pp.  106. 

3561*.  Bonar,  Horatius.  The  Morning  of 
Joy;  being  a  Sequel  to  the  Night  of  Weeping. 
8th  Tliousand.  London,  1860, 18o.  — Also  New 
York,  1850, 18o.  pp.  220. 

3562.  'WliltIey,John.  Tlie  Life  Everlasting : 
in  M'hich  are  considereti  the  Intermediato 
Life,  the  New  Body  and  the  New  World,  the 
Man  in  Heaven,  Angels,  the  Final  Consum- 
mate Life.  . . .  London,  1H46,  8".  pp.  vi.,  398. 
(?.  — 2d  Ed.,  Dublin,  1861,  8«>.  pp.  588. 

3663.  Garde ti)  Francis.  Discourses  on  Hea- 
venly Knowledge  and  Heavenly  Love.  ... 
Edinburgh,  1^48,  8«.  pp.  142. 

3564.  'Wernlnk,  J.  R.  De  zaligheid  die  den 
Christen  bij  het  sterven  w^aclit.  Ix'errede 
over  Openb.  xiv:  13.  Rotterdam,  1JH8,  8*. 
fi.  0.40. 

3665.  Harbanffh,  Henry.  ...  Heaven;  or, 
An  Earnest  and  ^^criptural  Inquiry  into  the 
Abode  of  the  Sainted  Dead.  ...  14th  YA. 
IMiiladelphia,  1858  [cop.  1M9J,  12».  pp.  xii., 
9-290, 

3566.  ...  The  Heavenly  Recognition;  or. 

An  Earnest  and  Scriptural  Discns-nion  of  the 
Question,  Will  (<i"c]  we  know  our  Friend?*  in 
Heaven?  ...  KUh  Ed.  Philadelplria,  1859 
[«:op.  IMIJ,  1-20.  j)p.  288. 

3507. ...  The  Heavenly  Home;    or,  The 

Employments  and  Enjoyments  of  the  Saints 
in  Heaven.  ...  9th  Ed.  Philadelphiis  1858 
[cop.  18M),  120.  j,p.  365. 

The  revioH  eilitiua  of  these  three  popular  voU.  wu 
■tercotypel  in  1856. 

35r>8.  Mount  ford,  William.  Enthanasy;  or 
Happy  Talk  towartis  the  End  of  Life.  ... 
BoKtoii,  JMU,  160.  pp.  .xii.,  466.    //. 

3569.  "Wenffer,  C.  Dns  J<fnseits,  odor  das 
Reich  ijottes  in  der  anderun  Welt.  ...  Salz- 
burg, 1H49,  8'>.  pp.  70. 

3670.  Paber,(3eorge  Stanley.  The  Many  Man- 
sions in  tlie  House  of  the  Father,  scripturally 
discussed  and  practically  considered.  ...    3d 
Ed.     I^.n.h.n,  (1S51,  54.)  1S(52.  8o.  pp.  500. 
Sec  B\U.  Bepcrt.  for  April,  lbJ5;  XXVll.  ■J(»-283. 

8571.  Taylor,  Daniel  T.  The  New  Heavens 
and  New  Earth.  [New  York,  185—,]  18*.  pp. 
20. 

3572.  Boucher,  Ph.  Ciel  ot  terre  on  la  vie 
future  <lans  ses  rapports  avec  la  vie  presente 
...    .    La  Haye,  185*2,  8o.  pi>.  492.     F. 

3573.  Dell,  Robert.  The  Blessed  Hope.  Lon- 
don, IS52,  8«.  pp.  372. 

3574.  Heatb,  Dunbar  Isidore.  The  Fntnro 
Human  Kingdom  of  Clirist;  or,  Man's  Heaven 
to  be  this  Earth.  A  Solution  of  the  Calvinis- 
tic  and  other  Chief  Difficulties  in  Theology, 
by  distinguishing  the  Saved  Nations  from  the 
OWirted  Saints.  ...  [Vol.  I.J  |j  Vol.  IL  2 
vol.     London,  1852-53, 8o.     A 

8675.  Hill,  Henry  F.  Tlie  Saints' Inheritance; 
or.  The  World  to  Comt.  . . .  6th  Ed.  Boston, 
1856  [cop.  18521,  12».  pp.  264. 

Muinuioa  that  tbit  earth  "  will  be  r«ttor«d  to  Its 
Edei\>taie,  aad  beoome  the  rctidence  of  Ui«  aaiats." 
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3676.  Revealed  Economy  (The)  of  Uearra 
and  Earth.    London,  1852,  sni.  S*.  pp.  240. 

Gonp.  Kitto  •  Joum.  of  Sac  LU..  K.  8.  1¥.  i&l- 
464.    D. 

3677.  Tjrler,  James  Endell.  The  Cbristiao's 
Hope  in  Death ;  a  Series  of  Sermons  on  the 
Burial  Serxice  of  the  Chorclj  uf  England. 
London,  1852,  8».  6».  6d. 

3678.  Bonar,  Horatias.  The  Eternal  D«t. 
London,  185S,  IS',  pp.  249. 

3579.  Clark,  Rnfus  W.   Heaven  and  its  Scrip- 
tural Emblems.     Boston,  1853,  8«.  pp.  270. 
Prai«ed  in  the  Chriftian  Exam,  for   March,  IfU; 
LIV.  338. 

3680.  Dodivorth,  Jcr.     The  Better  L»nd; 

or,  Brief  Sketches  of  the  Paradiat)  of  God. 

1858?  V2». 
3581.  IV lUmott,  Robert  Ari«.  Paradipe:the 

Homo  of  Happy  Souls  after  Death.    I85S,  >*• 

2«.6d. 

3682.  CarlUe,  James,  D.D.  The  Station  and 
Occuiwition  of  the  Saints  in  their  Final  Glurr. 
1854  f  8o.  .3jr. 

3583.  Meek,  Robert.  HeavenlY  Thing*:  or, 
Tbu  blessed  Hope.  London,  11^,  sm.  8".  pp. 
246. 

3584.  Tliompson,  Augnstns  C.  The  Better 
Land ;  or,  Tbf  Ueliever's  Journey  and  Future 
Home.  ...     Bost«.n,  1854, 12».  pp.  244.    H. 

3686.  McDonald,  James  MadiMiL  My 
Father's  Houf*e:  or.  The  Heaven  of  the 
Bible.  New  York,  1855, 12».  pp.  xiv.,  &-S76. 
C?.  — London,  1856.  12". 

8686.  Adams,  William, />.D.  Tlie  Three  Gat- 
dens,  Eden,  Gethsemane,  and  P«iudi«':  t* 
Man's  Kuin.  Reilempti«»n,  and  lCe.Hturati<«. 
New  Vi.ik,  |85«,  1>.  pp.  2S4. 

3587.  MaxM-ell,  David.  The  Glory  of  the 
Saints  l>etween  D<v»th  and  the  Kesurreciiyn 
con.siilercMl.  . . .     Hi-lf  i.>t,  1856,  12*.  pp.  213. 

35FS.  Da V leu,  Edwin.  Glinip.<*es  of  our  Hea- 
venly Home;  or,  The  Destiny  of  the  Glorifird- 
2d  Ed.     London,  (. . .)  1857.  r2».  pp.  260. 

3589.  Kimball,  James  William.   UcareiL  ... 

Boston.  1851,  l'.:*.  pp.  281. 
3690.  Jenaelts  (Dns^  oiler  die  IIofTunng  des 

Christen.    Kin  Eibannugsbuch.  G lessen,  1857, 

ie«.  pp.  viii.,  219. 

359(>.  [Gaaparln,  N.  Bolsster,  (\mnUtt 
del.  Los  lioriz(»ns  celestes:  jiar  I'antenr  de^ 
Horizons  prochains.     l*aris,  1850, 1^.  pp.  2iQ^- 

359(:b  The  Near  and  the  Heavenly  Hori- 

zous  . . .   Edinburgh.  1S61,  8«.  pp.  iv.,  404.    F. 

3591.  Goodliart,  Charles  Joseph.  Glimpse* 
of  Grace  and  Glory :  S«rmoua.     LoehJod,  185§, 

2*.  pp.  230. 

3592.  Our  Heavenly  Home;  or,  Glimpaes  uf 
the  Glorv  and  Bliss  of  the  Better  World.  Br 
the  Author  of  " GimI  is  I^ne !"  Lriudou.  189t, 
120.  pp.  4-20.    6th  ed.,  ibid.  18«2, 12».  pp.  410. 

3693.  Davis,  Womllmry.  The  Beaatifbl  CitT, 
and  the  King  of  Gloiy.  Philadelphia,  IM, 
12*.  pp.  255. 

3594.  Falloon,/Pfr.  William  MarciM.  Tliiafa 
in  Heaven,  and  Things  in  Earth :  Six  Lectnrc* 
...    .    Liver|KH>l,  18110,  12«.  pp.  86. 

3696.  Heaven  our  Home.  Edinburgh,  IMI, 
12«».  pp.  28:j.  — fith  ed.,  tWrf.  1861.  1>. 

Treats  iwrticutarlr  of  bcavca  as  a  aocftal  atala^  aai 
of  the  recogntlioo  or  ftienda. 

8596.  Here  and  Tliere:  or.  Earth  and  HcsTca 
contrasted.  . . .    New  York,  1860»  1€^.  pp.  4L 

H. 

A  repriot  of  an  logllali  work.    I  do  aot  ka«v  tkt 
date  of  tlie  orlfioal  p«bUcmtioa. 

3696*.  Hier  and  dort,  oder  Ter^elch  rwkeb— 
Ilimmel  nnd  Erdo.  Bremen,  tM9,  lOi.  pa.  A 
A  XhrteAtraasladw,  Apddoonman.  11^ 
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3iW>7.  Jnnge,  Fricdr.  Das  Wie<lcr«obcn  nach 
dfiu  TimIc,  twicr  Wiw  hnl  tier  Mernich  imch  bcI- 
nem  TcmIc  zu  urwiirteu?  ...  Bautzen,  184*2, 
1&>.  (4  sb.) 

3658.  Smltlif  Samnci  FrancU.  Recognition  of 
Frienila  in  another  World.  {Christian  Bev.  for 
March,  1*42;  VII.  47-73.)    II. 

3659.  Eberliard,  Fr.  Das  Ende  kommt!! 
doch  si'hcn  un<)  crkcnnen  vrir  unst  iiu  groHsen 
JiMiitcitH  wie<l(*r;  niit  BewcisgrUndeu  ...  . 
Qnt^linbur^,  1«43,  12o.  pp.  62. 

3660.  Zlmmermanny  Karl.  Wiederschon ! 
Vicr  Betrachtungcn  ...  .  Darmstadt,  1843, 
»•.  pp  52. 

3661.  Sharp,  Daniel.  Rocognitiou  of  Friends 
in  Heaven.  A  DiHCoarxo  . . .  .  Boston,  1844, 
8«.  pp.  24.  —  New  ed.,  ibid.  1857, 18«.    H. 

3662.  Coxe,  Juhn  Kcdniun.  Considerations  re- 
^lK»-Tin}(  the  Kecognitiun  of  Friendu  in  another 
>Vut  Id  .  on  the  affirmed  Descent  of  Jesus  Christ 
iuto  Hell;  on  I'hrenolugy  in  Connexion  >vith 
the  S4>ul,  an<t  on  the  Exiiitenco  of  a  Soul  in 
Brutei<.  ...    Philadelphia,  1845,  12o.  pp.  iv., 

3662*.  Kerr,  John  J.  Future  Recognition; 
or.  Tlie  Kle<«riednc4S  of  those  "  who  die  in  the 
l/>rd.  '  ...  Phila<lelphia,  1847,  12o.  pp.  xvi., 
lt>S.    G. 

86<)2i».  GJensynet  eftcr  DOden.  Noglo  An- 
dii;{t<>riuier  helligedu  Erindringen,  Savnet  og 
IIiiiilH't.  Efter  det  Tydske.  Christiauia,  1849, 
16^.  pp.  14. 

3663.  Slicppard,  John.  Three  Essays:  The 
Re-uniun  iind  Ki'cognition  of  Christians  in 
the  Life  to  come;  The  Right  Love  of  Crea- 
ture!<  and  of  the  Creator;  Chri.ttian  Conver- 
sation.    London,  1S50,  sm.  8<>.  pp.  248. 

Cuiup.  Kiito  »  JiHim.  of  Sac.  Lit.  \l.  503-506.    D. 

36r>l.  Harbaiighy Ileury.  ...  Thelleavenly 
Keco;!nition.     1851.     See  No.  3566. 

S66.'i.  Davles,  Edward.  The  Hope  of  the  Be- 
reaved; (tr,  Kecognitiun  in  Heaven.  2d  Ed. 
Beirut,  (...)  1854,  IM.  1«.  Gd. 

86*vr,.  Kllleu,  J.  M.  Onr  Friends  in  Heaven; 
or.  Thf  .Mutn.Hl  Kecognition  of  the  Redeemed 
in  <tlo:y  denuMHtratu*!.  ...  Edinburgh,  1854, 
8».  pp.  286.  — 8th  ed.,  ibid.  1861,  12». 

3667.  The  game.    From  the  4th  Edinburgh 

tUl.  Edited  by  Rev.  D.  W.  Clark,  D.D.  Cin- 
cinnati, pnhf.  /or  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  1S59,  16». 

Also  reprinted  bj  the  Presbjterlan  noard  of  Pub- 
lication, I'hiUd.  IH97.  "  The  luont  tborouf  h  work 
rxtaal  u|ton  n  subject  of  d(.-f|>  rcllglouj  interest."— 
Metkoditt  qnar.  Rev.  XXXIX.  330. 

3C06.  Rosftcr,  L.  Recognition  in  Ueaven. 
Kiclimond,  185(1,  \'2f>.  pp.  2Ul. 

3G69.  Heersplnk,  J.  R.  F.  De  hope  des  we- 
derzienrt.  . . .    Cironingen,  1858,  8«.  pp.  26. 

3670.  Harris,  Tliomas  L.  Sermons  . . .  preached 
in  the  Xechanic.V  Institution,  David  Street, 
ManclKTSter.  . . .  No.  4.  The  Recognition  of 
Friends  in  Heaven.  ..  London,  [1859,1  10*. 
pp.  ,'>(V-79.     H. 

8671.  Perkins,  G.  W.  Light  in  Darkness; 
or  .*Nicial  Relations  in  Heaven.  . . .  New  York, 
1859,  3>.  pp.  32. 

8672.  ScHiiverdtt  Heinr.  Trennung  and 
Wie«ler»ehen,  o<ler:  Der  Olaube  an  ein  ewiges 
l^beu.  . . .     Leipzig,  1841,  S>.  pp.  183. 

d.  Zl^t  "  Brahfff  Fit  ion." 
3673.  Ciisay  Nicolaos  (Krebs)  de,   Cara., 


1401-14ft4.    De  Tisione  Dei.    (Opera,  Basil. 
1565,  fol.,  I.  181,  et  seqq.) 

3673».  Petau  (Lat.  Petavlns),  Denis,  lft44. 
De  Visione  Dei.  (In  hi.-*  Opus  de  Theol.  Doff- 
matihus,  Tom.  I.  De  Deo,  etc.  Lib.  VII.)    H. 

3674.  Spark,  Robert.  The  Saint's  Everlasting 
Joy  ;  or,  a  Treatise,  discovering  the  Presence 
of  (]i»d  to  be  the  Siiint's  Fulness  of  Joy  and 
Eternal  Pleasure.    London,  ItftfO,  12». 

3675.  Alderete,  Bernardo  de*  ...  Commen- 
tariornm  ac  Difputationum  in  priniam  Partem 
D.  Thouiffi,  de  Visioue  et  Scientia  Dei.  Tomns 
prior.  . . .     Lugdnni,  1602,  fol.  pp.  654. 

3676.  Osiander,  Joh.  Adam.  Deus  in  Lnmine 
(jloria>  delineatn.s.    Tubiugw,  KMtt,  4^ 

3670.  Comitlbus,  Petrux  de.  Tractatus  de 
Vi.tionc  beatiflca.     Venetiis,  1679, 1>. 

3677.  l<58cher,  Caspar.  An  Deus  in  Vita 
iElerna  vi  Uri  ])osHit  Oculis  Electorum  corpo- 
relM?     Witebergw,  1089,  4».  Syr. 

3678.  Forbes  {Lat.  Forbeslns  h.  Corse), 
John.  Disscrtatiode  Vt.si(*tieKeatifica.  {Opera, 
Amst.  1703,  fol.,  I.  i.  282-2S9.)    H. 

3678*.  Marin,  Juan.  Tractatus  de  Visione, 
et  Beatitudine.  2>  Imprensio  ...  .  Matriti, 
(1707,)  1714, 120.  pp.  625. 

3679.  Henmann,  Christoph  August.  Medi- 
tatio  do  Moilo  ijuo  viMuri  hiimus  Deum  in  Vita 
.acterna.    (ylr/rt  ^rw//.,  1714,  pp.  108-115.)    H. 

.\|40  in  hta  DitHfrtatioHum  Sjfttvgt.  Goitiugac,  1743, 
etc.  8",  Tom.  I.    If. 

36S0.  Bonrn,  Samuel,  of  Boltrm.  The  Traus- 
fonaing  Vision  of  (Miri.it  in  the  Future  State; 
a  Sermon  on  1  John  iii.  2.    London,  1722,  8*. 

3680*.  [Lafosse, ,  the  AbU].    Pnelectioues 

theologicK'  lie  Deo  ac  dlvinis  AttributiM.  [Pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Honoratus  Tournely.] 
Nova  Editio,  emeudata  et  ...  aucta.  2  vol. 
Parisiis.  (1730?  40,  46,)  1751,  12o. 

See  (juari^t.  4.  ■'  l>c  Del  Vlilone.     ThU  is  rcprlDted 
in  Mignc  a  TkeoL  Cursua  eompletnt,  VII.  1  j»-iV7. 

3681.  HIrscb,  Joh.  (lottfr.  Das  Anschauen 
Oottes  im  ewigen  Lebeu;  eine  Predigt.  Bu- 
disHin,  1744,  4«. 

3682.  AI eyer,  Joh.  Das  verherrlichte  Auge 
in  dem  seligen  Anschauen  ilottes,  o«ler  Ertfr- 

ernng  der  Frage:  Ob  die  Auoterwiihlten  im 
Himmel  Gott  luich  seinem  \Ve<ien  schauen 
werdcn.  Breslau,  1744  (Meu^el)  or  1745 
(Georj:i\  4<>. 

3683.  "Welsmann,  Christian  Eberhard.  Do 
Visione  beatitlca.    Tubinga>,  1740,  8o. 

36^4.  HIrsch,  Job.  Gottfr.  Schrift-  und  ver- 
nunftmiisaige  Gedanken  wider  Herrn  Johann 
Meyers  ...  Tractat:  Dass  die  Auserwlihlten 
mit  ibren  Angen  des  Leibes  das  unmaterielle 
Wesen  Gottes  sehen  wUrden  ...  .  Dresden, 
1747, 4«.  (4  Bh.) 

3685.  Meyer,  Joh.  Bescheideue  Beantwor- 
tung  der  vernieinten  Widcrlegung  M.  Joh. 
Gottfr.  Illrschens.  seines  Tractat:  THm  ver- 
herrlichte Auge  in  dem  Anschauen  Oottes. 
Breslau,  1747,  4».  4  ffr. 

3686.  Schnbert,  Joh.  Ernst.  De  Visione  Dei, 
etc.    1759.     See  No.  2568. 

3687.  Reach,  Joh.  Jac.  Tier  hcilige  Reden 
von  den  liebllchen  Wohnnngeu  droben  in  des 
Taters  Hause,  nebst  einem  gedoppelten  An- 
hange  von  dem  Anschauen  Gottes.  Marburg, 
1701,  8«.  pp.  176, 

See,  fkirther,  various  sermons  referred  to  by 
Darling,  Cyclopstdia  Biblioffraphica,  Suiuects 
on  Pb.  xvii.  16,  Matt.  v.  8, 1  Cor.  xiii.  12,  and  I 
John  iU.  2. 
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3.  HeU. 

Soft.  —  On  purqntory,  sec  nbore.  Sect.  III.  C  4. 
Several  Morks  ou  the  original  w  orditranilated  "heir' 
will  b«  found  bolow.  ua<?9r  J  4.  Compare  also  {  I, 
"Rewards  and  Punishments  of  the  Future  Life," 
throughout. 

3688.  Cotta,  Joli.Fricdr.  DlHRcrtatiohistorico- 
tluolo^ic.'i  tie  Inferno  cjusKiue  i»e<le.  2  pt. 
Tubingai',  1775-7U,  4«>. 

Soe,  further,  No.  3264,  'Wrlffht,  nnd  tlie 
otlu-r  works  rtferred  to  under  i-.  1 ;  !«o.  3703, 
Ruscat  3704,  Mcyfart }  :)734,  Swln- 
tleuj  3751,  Rad;  37.W,  Carle;  376t>, 
Collet;  3757.  Petan;  3767,  Gr&sse  { 
4335,  Sa-v^'yer. 


8689.  Thomas,  the  ApostU.  (3d  or  4tli  cent.) 
Acta  S.  'i'lmniHe  A^K>^toli  i-x  Codd.  l*iiri»n.  pri- 
muni  edidit  it  AdnotutiouibiiA  illuNtravit 
Jo.innc5«  Cnrulua  Thilu...  .  Lijwiao,  1S23, 
8".  pp.  vi.,  cxxvi.,  199.     D. 

Alv>  In  THcheudorrs  Acta  Apoat.  Aporr..  Lips. 
IS51,  K''.  pp.  IV-t-J.'U.  Capi>.  b-i-ii  couiaiu  a  curious 
descripliou  of  hrll. 

3690.  Cyrlllus   AUxandriuus,   fl.    a.d.    412. 

Oratio  dt*  Kxitu  Aninii,  et  do  Sfcundi)  Ad- 
Vfutu.  {Opfra,  Lutetiflc,  1038,  fol.,  Toiu.  V. 
r.  11. 1),  pp.  404-41 H.)     H. 

•'  Graphiram  orci  CbriJliaoi  descriptioneni  ooDti. 
net.  '  —  AtHtHOH. 

3690*.  Athanaslns,  Pseudo-.  Ad  Antiochum 
de  INi-nis  Infi-rni.  (ir.  and  Lat.  (In  Atba- 
n;i.sii  O/y^-n/,  i»ur.  1098,  fol.,  II.  2(>4-2{i8.)     //. 

3691.  Rotff  Adam  de,  12th  cent.  [La  vision 
dc  Saint  I'aiil,  or  L'histoire  dv  la  dt'«centi'  dt* 
St.  I'ol  aux  onfers.]  (In  A.  F.  O/anaui'H 
JJantr,  etc   Paris.  1840,  80.  pp.  343-.35.5.) 

bee  nbo  (lie  A>>)>f  de  La  Rut.*  ■  E*Maia  kiatoriques 
$urU»  liardfs.  III.  139-145. 

3692.  Iluudnlngf  or  Houdaii,  Ilaoul  de, 
Iwfli  cent.  Lc  .-onue  [or  L.i  yoyv]  d'Enfer. 
(In  A..Iul)in.irs  Myxlirrs  iniilitx du mtinzicme 
sitclc,  l»uris  l.*<r.7.  s^  II.  3^4-403.)     )/. 

See  the  llist.irt  Lit.  de  la  Frauct,  XYIIl.  787-792. 

3693.  .loiig^leiir  (Du)  qui  alia  en  Enfer,  or 
l)n  Saint  I'ierro  it  «lu  Joujcleor.  13//<  crnl.f 
(In  Barlmzan'.H  Fabliaux,  e«l.  .M^ou,  1808,  8*, 
lI1.28-2--29ii.)     //. 

Si-c  the  unnhsi*  in  Le  Grand  d  .Vumv'«  Ftibliaux, 
etc.  3"^ .  .1..  II.  :li--2'jO,  or  Wright's  Ht.  Patrick  a  Pur- 
gatory I  p.  «7-iy. 

3094.  Saint  (L«-)d'Enfer.  ^Wi  cfnt.r  (In  A. 
.Juldniirs  Joiiijlmrs  et  Trourcres,  Paris,  1835, 
8",  pp.  4;  1-45.;     J/. 

3095.  Tralte  ilos  |)einc.s  d'Ejifer  et  de  Piirgn- 
toirc.     Pari.-*,   lirmd,  li\)'2%  fol. 

"Oinr.ijjo  ciiik-iix  it  slngulicr.  Cost  le  premier 
qui  stii  paiu,  ii»  Knm.ois,  eur  cotte  niatiere." — 1)» 
liurc. 

3690.  Examples  how  mortall  <)ynno  niakoth 
the  Kvnneis  innbedycnteH  to  haue  many 
pavnt-H  and  doltiur^  wiiliin  tho  fvie  of  Hell. 
...'  I  lA)ndon,  yiW^cr/  U>/-,  15»-^  or  154— ?] 
12". 

Sie  nH.din'.s  Typ.  Antiq.  111.  1«9.  IDC. 

3697.  Ireiu«*U8,("'hristoph.  SpiepeldprlliJllon 
undder  A  erdanmiten.    Ui»>el,  I5KH, 40,  (01  sh.) 

S69S.  Coclielety  Anasfase.  Calvini  Infernus 
adveisu>  Ju.  Polyaudrum.  Autverpiftf,  160S 
So.  pp.  192. 

30f»9.  Polyaudcra  Kerkliove,  Joh.  Re- 

sponsio  atl  Ana«ta.sii  (\»cheletii  (^irinelitn} 
Sophihinata  sub  hoc  Titnlo,  Calviui  Inferniid 
...    .    Dordrecht!,  IftlO,  8«>. 

37v>0.  Cocheletf  Anasta.^e.  Ctenieteriuni  Cal- 
vini lufttfiu  m\.  aVvAYVVuv  e'^\\*Av•^\\\v\\vv^itat^.lm 
...   f  \n  ai\8W«;v  to  3 .  VvA^*«v\iAvsTV    KwXn^jtvvv^^  A 
l«l*i,Ho.  pp.lBa,  \ 
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3701.  Green^MTOod,  ITonrj,  ahont  H\L 
Works.    13th  Ed.     London,  1650,  12». 

"A  treoti><  ou  the  ftrcat  4lar  of  judjpemeTit.'*  pp.  I- 
82;  ••  Torrupntiog  Topbet,  or  »  crrriMc  Atactifiim 
or  hfll  .    on  Is.  XXX.  33.  pi>.  -^30-326. 

3702.  Home,  Kol»crt.  Ctrt-iiiie  Sermon^  ef 
the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  ...  .  Loodoa. 
161«,  4«. 

3703.  Rusca,  .\ntonio.  ...  De  Inferos,  rt 
Statu  DH-nionnni  ant*  Mnndi  Exitium,  Ij>-ri 
«|nin<|ue.  In  quibus  TuitarfH  Cavitue,  |>arani 
ibi  t'ruciatnentorutu  CJenera,  EthniC'-ntw 
ctiani  de  his  C>pinione8.  Di^nionnniq:  Cotditia 
n«*q;  ad  inacnnnt  Jndicii  Diem,  vnriA  Eruli- 
tione  de»cribuntur.  ...  Me«iiolau!.  1621,  4». 
ff.  10,  pp.  . 074,  ft.  7.     A. 

With  ifrDcnKraviDgscr  Hell.  Pun^torr.  ab4  Lialie. 
—  "  Tri-*  tiiricnx  ei  ioit  rvchercli/'  —  Dt  Burt.  T9 
an  ar<-..iml  ot  t(.e  work.  ««e  Wrighr»  St.  Patrirtt 
PvTgatnr}!,  pp.  100.  lOl. 

3704.  Meyfart,  .loh.  Mattli.  D»»  heili^cln? 
Sotloniii  . .  -  an**  den  innbriinstiir^teii  ("ontein- 
plationen,  w>uchl  alt  aU  neuer.  d^K^h  pflt4irtrr 
ViiterHtid  MiiiimTbi'schrieben.  Odmrif.  1B!}9, 
K  —  Also  Niirnberjj,  163C»,  K-IO,  1061.  167 L  »*. 
(4S  sb.) 

3705.  Drexellns«  Ilieremia*.  Infernns  Dam- 
iiatornu)  Caiier  it  Koj-u-s  .TJi-rnitali!*  Par-*  II. 
...  .  Editio  tertui.  Moivicliii,  IHSl,  24«  pp. 
491. 

"Aire  ncuf  fliturM  repr<&»ertaat  dune  matii<t« 
■  Mt-z  >iiipiil.^rf  !trs  suppHc\-  "!*-m  djniuf"  '*-  yi.frsa. 
Nunifious  rJiiimi*.  A  Potch  ii-in»ljt>"  u.  I'v  K  5e 
Fuii.ll.  Aiitrotppii,  l»-l\  «<":  bv  .1.  H;ll««i:t*r.  -Pe 
<ini;cliikki^c  t-fuw  if  l.«i.l "  Gaiid'  l--r>».  12*.  pj-.  IT*, 
with  iugra\iog«:  French.  "  Tabl«'.«u  dc  la  jk^tice 
divine."  etc.  ty  A.  GnnrU.  pHii»  liSIK.  I:r>.  aoJcAiicr 
edition*;  Ir  J.  K  S.  Colomiuv.  '  I.  ^i<roi'r  lutlbcii- 
reuM»."  cfc."  P.iri..  ITS*  12";  Pf>liah,  Kra^^w.  IMK 
i",  Italian.  I.«  I.    Flori,  Roma.  \m\.  and  16tfl.  li*. 

3706.  llortiga*,  fr  Ortl£fa»,  Manatl. 
Llama  etei  OH.  ...     Zara^ozn.  IH4I,  4''. 

3707.  Albrecht,  tJeorp.  Va^nobi:*:  Ach  nnd 
Well,  dari  i."«t.  a  on  tier  euijren  lloHen-Pfin 
neun  uud  dieyfjiig  Prvdigttn.  Uini.  [IfU-S?] 
lt>6S,  4".  (1U2  »h.) 

3708.  Mnrcchel,  I.«»rHrl.  Ve^pera.  oder  Vir- 
schmack  des.s  ewigen  T«xlcs.  Frankfurt,  16^0, 
80.  (15feh.) 

3709.  Staiilhiimt,  nr  Stanj'liurst,  Oni- 

lielmuH.  Ke^io  .MiHti**  <ive  lK>nni>  iiifeliri? 
.EternitatiM.  Antverpiw,  1052.  Vy.—  WKh 
the  titir:  —  Tembilium  omniuni  t«Tribili*s|- 
uium  hive  Inferoium  Erp-.i-ituluin.  E*lilio 
tertia  et  auctior.  Antveipia-,  1655,  If^*.  pp. 
50.     WiUi  cuts. 

3710.  Bnnyau,  John.  Si>;h8  from  Tlell,  or 
the  (Jroans  of  a  Damned  Soul.  ^Ou  Li:ke 
xvi.  19-.31.]     Ix>nd.m.  1«5S. 

Nine  edition*   puMi4lic<l  iluriue   the   natbor  s  IK^ 
time.     A  Jhttck   trnnalaiion,  'it  dtuk.  Mjkcrfc,  1-fiO, 

3711.  Brandts,  Chri.stoph.  GehennoIo;;ta, 
da-*  iHt,bleben  flolleiipittlijifen  [oji  IMatt.  xxv. 
41 J  ...  .  Fninkfuit  am  Main,  HMS4,  4«'.— 
Alf<o  Sclimalki-.blcn,  1C6S,  4*,  and  Frankfurt, 
1609,  4".  (71  .sh.) 

3712.  Maunl,  Giov.  B.ttti-<ta.  La  prigiono 
eterna  dell'  Inferno.  Vone7ia,  16«9,  I<>^^. 
12". 

3713.  Ewijfo  Ilbllon-Pein  in   Fipnrcn  fllr- 

He.'.tellet  ...     .     Niirnbfrg,  11777,  lb.^3,  12*. 

3713>.  Stdckeu,  ChrUtiau  von.  Aiiiui.-e 
daninattu  LanientA  et  Tormenta  (dor  ^\T- 
dammten  Seelen  Klag  und  Plajc.)  Rythiui9 
non  inconcinnia  ah  Anonymo  Antore  ...  ex- 
prt'SMa.  Sulijunt^uutur  Kyihnii  de  extremo 
Jutlicio  ct  Mysterio  Trinitati!i.  Omnia  n 
Ptdckenio  eutendata.  ad  Ortlimioxiani  refor- 
niata,  eodem  Pythml  Geiiere  in  Linp»a»» 
\\A\\s\v>.Vi\  <Avrmanicam,  ct  varii;}  Vcteruni  »»<-' 
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trnta.    Latino-Ocrmanioe.    Hamburg!,  1M9, 

Thf  llrvt  jioem  U  (be  "  Dialogn*  {nt«r  Corpus  et 
Aniiuaoi"  drrtorii>el  No.  9^19.  The  GcrmnD  vcriiir>n 
U  prai  cd.  and  Uic  rotcN  are  knid  to  be  learned.  Bve 
]ioil«r  a  Ctel^'a  UUrat;  I.  \AA. 

3714.  Brldowly  ToaRiiaint.  L'enfer  ferm6  par 
1h  conHiderution  den  p«9inos  tle«  damn6s  ...  . 
Lille,  1«71. 12». 

S715.  Knopf,  Joh.  Tbeatmm  infemale,  oder 
h5IMiM:liorS('haapI&tz  ...  .  Frankfurt,  1^3» 
4«.  (162  8h.) 

371t>.  Erneatl,  Jac.  Daniel.  Erachrvckter 
Felix  :  dio  bfweplhrho  Abluhnung  der  ewijcon 
und  uDendlichcn  ll511onpein  alien  GottloHcn 
zuni  Schnxrkcn  ...    .     Altenburg,  1074»  S». 

3717.  Scliottcl,  JuHtufl  Georg.  Orniiitamo 
Heachreilninjjc  und  VorHtoUuii}^  d^r  HuIIn  und 
hUlIischen  QuaaL.  BrnnnHChweig,  1676*  8«. 
(tJ4  »b.) 

3718.  Sch-vreltzer,  Joh.  Do  lvM<entia  Pniv 
d(!>stiiiiiti(»nU,  du  TaMia  Daninatoruiu  vt  de 
Purgatorio.    Coluniir,  1681,  ^  Sffr. 

3719.  P«clit,  Job.  Consldcratio  Statu;*  Dam- 
natoruni,  ((U<m1  Actiune.H  iiMoruui,  iii|>riini.-< 
inala<t,  concoriiit.  i^pi^fe,  IliSti,  4".  —  AUo 
Ru-it«»chii,  i:o8,  17'J7,  So.  r24  nil.; 

Bi-e  AetA  Krud.,  ibtL's  pp.  17»-l!0.     JI. 

3720.  Grltfbner,  or  Grlbner,  DrtniH.  De- 
tnichtuuj^  doH  audern  und  cwi;rcn  TiKlr:*, 
dnrinueu  uacli  AnUdtung  XXIV.  MbKsclicr 
Hpruche  sowohl  die  auMfidirlicbr  Iliillcn- 
Bescbreibung,  alfl  audi  dio  kli'.giirlic  liulitMi- 
Enttliebung  ...  nirgcHtcllet  wird.  Lvip/.ig, 
16H8,  »>.  —  Alitu  10S9,  8".  (&<(  db.) 

3721.  Baler,  Job.  Wilb.,  thr  rldrr.  De  Pmo- 
gYHtu  uuternao  Daninatiouii*.  Jrnuo,  16S4, 
4«.  A'jr. 

3722.  Franclsci,  Eraflmnn.  Dns  nnfcblbare 
Web  dor  Ewigkeit  fur  tlie  VcraidittT  dvr 
Gnadeuseit.  NUrnborg,  16K7,  So.  (77t  ah.)  — 
Ibid,  lft»l,  8«. 

3722>.  Clcof^na,  Michele.  Prigione  ctorna 
deir  Inferuu,  in  figure  ed  rxonipii  ruppreMeu- 
tata  ...    .    Bologna.  15H7,  1-"*. 

"  With  ca^raviags,  horrible  a«  Ibcj  are  rade,  of 
hell  torment 4." 

372».  [Plnainoiitl,(iiov.  Piotro].  T/Infi-rno 
uperto  h1  Vristinno  perobe  non  v'entri  ...  . 
Bologna,  16S8,  12».  pp.  80.— .Novara,  1842, 
1«».  pp.  i'A. 

Niiiiicruu<  edition!.  A  Liitin  trannlition.  Mooachii, 
17t>i,  i";  Kiiltxh.  "U<>\  oiMiipd  lo  (*liri>cian«,"  etc. 
17I&.  lir*;  French,  by  P  J.  D«>uii.v.  I'arU,  1^37.  S*. 
AUi>  tranitUlcd  iii'o  Spanitk,  I'*irtugHe»c,  aud  G«r- 
mm.     Comp.  No.  427/. 

3724.  Paaqnln.  The  VlHioun  of  Pa^quin :  or 
a  Character  of  the  Honian  Court,  Itoligion 
aud  PractircH  ...;  ulito  nn  Kxatt  Description 
of  Purgatory  and  IIi-II;  in  a  Dialogue  in'tMoeu 
PiiM4|uin  and  Marforio:  translated  out  of 
It.ili.Ln.     London,  l(iS9,  4*. 

Compare  Nut.  3M<-3311. 

3725.  PertMjlk,  Joh.Georg, /ArrWfr.  Di««er- 
tatio  prtelini.  in  Scriptuni  Auonvmi  [8aui. 
Ricliiirdiion?!,  ex  Anglia,  ut  dicitur,  Ger- 
manice  icildituin,  rui  TituluH:  Abhandlung 
Von  dor  Iliilleu.  ^'o^inlbergK,  1698,  4o.  (7| 
8h.) 

Sm  No.  37S4. 

3726.  Sonnta|f,  riiristopli.  Do  Igno  Inferni 
pri>prio  n(»n  nietuphorico,  ex  Ditto  Cla/*:<lf:» 
Mat.  XXV.  41.  f/.Vjrp.  J.  Steinbiiut»er.]  Al- 
torlii.  1700,  4«.  Zgr. 

3727.  IVyn,  Eli^,  fl.  a.d.  ITOO.  The  Sleeping 
Bard;  or  Visions  of  the  World,  Death,  and 
Ilidl.  TranMlnteil  from  the  Cambrian  Britidh 
by  Ge<irtce  Bt»rrow  ...  .  London,  IWiO,  8«. 
pp.  vii.,  128  ^-. 

Bm  ^KmnmtgMm,  tbrJua.  1861 :  CIX.  6«-«S. 


3728.  Bcjrsclilaff,  Georg.  Wilh.  ...  Tlieses 
theol'gic.e  de  >aorte  .Kterna  ...  Pra^nide  ... 
Jotianne  .Toachinio  Zentgravio  . ..  .  Argen* 
torati,  1702,  4«.  pp.  12.    //. 

3729.  Feuerlelii)  J(»h.  Conr«  N'oVi^Himorum 
novigfima:  l*redigten  \on  der  HiilleH  Ewig- 
keit.     Nurnberg.  1702,  4».  (202  sh.) 

3730.  MedltatloiM  of  a  Divine  Soul:  or, 
Tho  CbriHtiau'B  (iuido  ...  .  AI^s  Argu- 
nientd  to  prove.  There  is  no  Material  Firo 
inHHI...    .     London,  1703, 8«.     U. 

3731.  Pooker,  Wilhelm.  Die  mit  Iktrach- 
tungea  eroITuete  llolle.    Sultzbaoh,  1707, 12«. 

(24  Bh.) 

37.'^'2.  SonntafT,  Christoplu  De  Pice  et  .^^nl- 
pburo  Inferni  alii:i<|ue  hue  attinenlibu:*  mute* 
liis,  ex  I'm.  xi.  6.  A[k)C.  xx.  14,  15.  Altorfii, 
170.S,  4".  4  or. 

37.3:).  Moody,  or  Moodey,  Sam.  The  Di4e- 
ful  State  «'ftlio  Diuunel:  .*>-ub.««t-.iucci>f  several 
Sennoni4  preuibed  at  York  [Maine J.  Boston, 
17J0,  II*. 

3734.  8\vlndrn,  Tobia«.  An  Eu<iniry  into 
tite  r.ittuve  and  l'la(*<«  of  Hell.  Shewing  I. 
The  i;e.is«>nablene<8  of  a  Future  States  II. 
Tho  Puni^inient!4  of  the  next  Life.  HI.  Th« 
geveral  Opinii^H  concerning  the  i'lHcenf  Hell. 
IV.  That  the  Fireof  llelt  i«  uot  n)«-taphorical, 
but  real.  V.  The  Improbability  of  that  Fire's 
Iwiing  in,  or  about  the  (enter  of  tlie  Earth. 
VI.  The  Probability  of  the  Sun*««  lK«ing  tho 
I^»rHl  Hell  ...  .  the  2il  Ed.  With  a  Suj)- 
plement,  wherein  the  Notion?*  of  Ahp,  Tillot- 
Bon,  Dr.  LuptoM,  and  Otlwr.*.  as  to  tlie  Etei"* 
nity  of  Hell  Torments,  are  impartially  repre- 
sented. ...  1/ondon,  (1714,  H*,  pp.  292  -j  ,  H.) 
1727,  M.  pp.  (1»",),  472,  l7).     MllS. 

Pp.  S65-15H  of  the  Siipiil.  contain  !.*»  Clcrc't  Defence 
of  Abp.  Tilloltcb'it  faiiioiM  i>erui(in,  ttan«1atinl  rr<>m 
tlio  Bill,  eltoitit.  VIF.  ;i»V-360.— A  FrrMch  ira!.->l.itinn. 
tj  J.  Kiun.  Araal.  17.V,  M",  and  L<idi;.  I7M.  8';  i/tr- 
m>in.  hv  J.  IT.  Lie)>i'rs,  Leipz.  ITSi,  V*,  uIm  1731. 
1738.  and  Deuaa.  17S&. 

3735.  Otto, Otto Friedr Sententium anony- 

mi  ciOii*'dam  Angli  [Tob.  SwindenJ  de  Si-^le 
Inferni  in  S<»le  <]Uft;rentla,  Prwifiilu  Dr.  J<jb. 
Ga.sparo  Haferung  ...  rufutabit...  .  Vitem- 
bergte,  1716,  4«.  pp.  24. 

Sw  Jmirnai  de*  S;aratu,  July  19,  1717,  pp.  •I5i- 

37.'Vi».  lie-^^'ls,  John.  Tlie  Nature  of  Hell. 
1720.     See  No.  38r.7. 

3736.  Faria  BarrrlrOH,  Antf»niode.  GrI* 
toi>  do  Inferno  pat  a  dedpertar  ao  mundo. 
Lirtb..a,  l721,So. 

373.x  WlgSlesvrorth,  Edward.  A  Di*- 
couise  cuucerniiig  the  Punishment  of  tho 
Wicked  in  a  Future  State.  Deliven>«|  ...  in 
Bo-ston,  April  24th.  1729.  Bo!»lon,  1729,  8«. 
j.p.  19.    //. 

37:rr.  Edwards,  Jonathan,  the.  fhlrr,  1703- 
175s.  Un  tb(>  Punishment  of  the  \N  icked. 
S'-o  Scrm.  I.\-XV.  In  Vol.  IV.  of  hLa  Hvrlu.  New 
York  c«l..  pp.  rj>-3il.  .S<:itu.  XIII..  ••The  Kud  of 
the  Wicked  cuulvniplntrd  \<y  Iho  UiKhlrrxis,"  is  par- 
ticulrtrljr  di-roU-4  to  the  llluitration  of  ih"  df>ctHne, 
that  "  ihc  «i/htor  lielltnriucuti  will  exalt  the  b«i<|>i* 
ncM  of  the  '•aiot*  furevir." 

373.S.  Saurln,  Jucques.  Sermon  nur  lea  tour- 
mens  de  P Enter.  (In  hiJi  J^rmojis  stir  tlirrr* 
tej-te.<,  etc.  Tome  II.  La  llaye,  U730,)  1749,  S«. 
pp.  224-277.)     //. 

An  abrlUted  tranflation  in  No.  277  of  th«  Trmcis  of 
Ihe  Anier.  Tract  Society,  New  York. 

373«».  TiOrlnff,  Inrael.  Serious  ThougbtH  on 
the  Misericit  of  Hell.  A  Sermon  prcjudied  at 
Su.lbury  ...  Fel).  20.  173*.  ...  Boston,  N.E., 
1732,  «m.  80.  pp.  30.    if. 

.3740.  Mil  Her,  Adam  LebrecM.    Orai1n«  Datni. 
nationid  etternw,  \\tiv\fc  \»X,  \iv\\\\\<:\\«>  "^^-ox^x- 
sucbuns  Act  ^Wx^ttuOiw  %Ht\%^uN  ^^sMBfloa^*- 
Jeua,im,tim 
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3.  HeU. 

Xote.  —  On  purqntory,  tec  nbore.  Sect.  III.  C  4. 
Several  works  »n  the  original  Mordi  translated  "heU" 
will  b«  fouud  below,  un<f«r  J  4.  Compare  aWo  }  I, 
"Rewards  and  Punishments  of  tho  Futare  Life," 
throughout. 

3688.  Cotta,  Joli.Friedr.  DlMrrtatioliistorico- 
thfolcixicii  «le  Inferno  cjniMiue  Sede.  2  pt. 
Tubinpac,  1775-70,  4«>. 


3689.  Thomas,  the  Aposlh.  (3(1  or  4tli  cent.) 
Acta  S.  Thouiae  Apuotoli  ex  Cold.  Paii»H.  pri- 
ranui  iMlidit  et  Aduotatiouibiii^  illiistravit 
Juanut'ii  CaroluH  Tliilu...  .  Lip:»iao,  lb23, 
8«.  pp.  vi.,  cxxvi.,  199.     D. 

Also  in  Tiorhcndorfa  Acta  Apott.  Aporr..  Lip*. 
1851,  if^.  pp.  l»i)--J34.  Capp.  52-64  cuutaiu  a  curiouii 
detcrlptiou  of  bell. 

3690.  Cyrlllus   Altrandrinut,  fl.   a.d.   412. 

Oratiu  dc  Kxitu  Animi,  ot  do  Sfcnndu  Ad- 
ventu.  (O/xTu.  Lutetia;,  1638,  fol.,  Tom.  V. 
P.  II.  b,  pp.  404-416.)    //. 

"  Uraphicaiu  orci  Cbristiaoi  deKriptioneai  oomi- 
net.  '—AmmoH. 

3690*.  Athaiiasins, /V7/f/o-.  Ad  Antiochum 
do  iNiMil".  Infcrni.  Gr.  and  Lot.  (In  Atba- 
njusii  Oi^ra,  Vav.  1G9S,  fol.,  II.  •2t>4-2G8.)     //. 

3691.  Ro8,  Adam  dc,  12tli  cent.  (La  vision 
do  Saint  I'anI,  or  L'histuiro  do  la  do«ceutf  do 
St.  Pol  aux  onfora.]  (In  A.  F.  O/anaui'H 
Davte,  v\c.  Pari;*,  1840,  8«.  ]»p.  34.3-3.')5.) 

See  also  the  A1>t>^  de  La  Ruoa  Etaai*  hiatoriqnet 
ntrUt  Harden.  III.  139-U5. 

3692.  Iluudning,  or  Ilondan,  Uaoul  dc, 
ICth  cent.  L«*  conKO  [or  La  voyej  d'Enfi-r. 
(In  A.  Jubin-il's  MysUres  inidils Uu ouimiinif 
Sicclf,  PurJM,  iSiT.  80.  1 1.  :^4-403.)     //. 

See  the  IlUtoire  Ut.  de  la  France,  XV III.  787-792. 

3693.  •long^lciir  (Du)  qni  nlla  on  En  for,  or 
Dii  Saint  I'iorro  ot  dn  JonjtK'or.  13//i  cmt.f 
(In  Barba/.an'M  Fabliaux,  od.  M6ou,  1808,  So, 
111.282-2'.»(i.)     //. 

8<-c  (be  nnalvsU  in  Le  Grand  d  Aunr'4  Fabliaux, 
c:o.  y  nl..  II.  J43-2iO,  or  Wrlgbt'i  Ut.  Putncka  Pur- 
gatory 1  |i.  47-4y. 

36f»4.  Salut  (Lr)  d'Enfer.  ^Wt  cmt.r  (In  A. 
.hibiniil's  Jni'jhins  ft  Trottrcrrs,  l^aris,  1835, 

8<»,  iifi.  4;;— 46.;     Jf. 

369o.  Trait e  <b.>s  poine«  d'Enfer  et  de  Pnrga- 
toiio.     Pari?*.  lV/«// J,  I4!>2,  fol. 

"Oinrnj-i'  cuiicu\  ot  .«iiigulic-r.  Ccst  le  premier 
qui  uii  paiu,  cu  FrunyoU.  sur  cetle  matiere."'— Z>a 
Bure. 

369G.  Examples  how  moitall  nynnp  makcth 
tho  Kynnt'JH  inolK*«lycntoi  to  liano  nmny 
pavn<-4  and  dolonr.t  within  the  fvio  of  Ih-ll. 
..."  I  Loiulon,  Jiiti^.rt  U'ver,  15»— ^  or  154—?] 
120. 

S«>e  DiMin'it  Typ.  Antiq.  III.  1H9.  19C. 

3697.  Irenini«,Cbrif«toph.  Spiojr«'l  der  IlbUen 
unddor  >  ordammt«n.    Ursol,  l5^S,4o.  (61  sh.) 

369S.  Cocliclet,  Anaj«fnse.  Calvini  Infornuu 
advoi:«n>  Jo.  Polyaudnmi.  Autvorpia;,  160S, 
So.  pp.  192. 

3600.  Polyauder  a  Kerkhove,  Job.  Re- 
"IHtnsio  ad  .\na«ta8ii  C(K"holotii  Oarinelitn> 
Sophitiinata  Mnb  lioc  Titnio,  C^lviui  Infernu« 
...    .    Dordrcchti,  1010,  8<». 

3TJ0.  Cochelet,  Anaotase.  Cirnieteriun)  Cal< 
vini  Inferni  ot  uliarum  ejiittdoiu  Impiotatum 
...  fin  answer  to  J.  PolyaDdorJ.  Antverida-, 
lOl'i,  8*.  pp.  789. 
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3701.  Grecnii¥ood,  TTonry,  sboat  1614. 
Works.     13th  E«l.     London.  1650,  12». 

••A  tr^ati'o  en  ihe  an-at  d«T  of  jod«f>ment."  pp.  !• 
82;  *' Tornieotlnf  Toptict.  or  »  terrible  de*crit4ifla 
or  hi>II :'  on  Is.  xxz.  S3,  pp.  •OO-SM, 

3702.  Home,  RoluTt.  Certainc  Sermon*,  cf 
the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  ...  .  LrniJcML. 
101«,  4«. 

3703.  Rusca,  Antonio.  ...  De  Inferno,  et 
Statu  Danionnm  anfe  Mnndl  Exitinni.  Lilri 
i|iiiiU]no.  In  (luibns  Tartarea  Cavita».  (.^iiata 
Ibj  Cruciamenturnm  (Jinera,  Ethnic*  nim 
ctiam  de  his  Opinione*.  Darnionnniq:  Couditto 
n«q:  ad  inaennni  .Indicii  Dirni,  varia  Ertnii- 
tiono  describnntm-.  ...  Mi-Uiolani,  1621,  4». 
If.  16,  pp.  574,  ft.  7.     A. 

M'lih  tenenKrariacsef  Hell.  Porgatorr  aod  Lloili*. 
—  •'  Tri.-!*  turictix  ei  loit  rvchcrcli''  —  tt*  Bur*.  Tor 
»n  oociiiint  of  t(>e  «ork.  bee  Wright  s  Sr.  P)atndt» 
Pvrgatorj/.  pp.  100,  101. 

3704.  Meyfart,  Job.  Matth.  Dah  hftni.<<h>» 
SiNlonin  . .  „  aii«  den  innbrtin^tifr^tcn  <  °<>ntenH 
plntioncn,  wtwchl  alt  al."»  noner.  tK^ii  »:rlehrtrr 
ViitcTtind  Miinnt*!  bfsclirifl»en.  C<<I*nrfc,  1K2S, 
8o.  — Also  NUrnborj;,  16;J0,  lO40,  1»J61,  1671,  >•. 
(4Ssh.) 

370.').  Drexellns,  Iliorftnino.  Infernos  Pam- 
iiatorniM<'ai<cr«-t  I?oj;m««  .Etrniitali'i  Par*  II. 
...  .  Kditio  tortiu.  .MoiMtchii,  1631,  24'*.  pp. 
491. 

"Ave*  neuf  ftaurrs  repr^tentant  d  un*  msBwra 
a*<ifz  >ui(tul.^rr  le>  ^uppUl.•r•  -Ifft  d:iniu^'>  '*-  Xi.frmi. 
Numi-iou"  eiiiiiniK.  .\  Dutek  tr-'O-Utt' u.  »  »  K  -le 
Pniidi.  .Vntwciprii.  I».«.  t*^ :  Lv  J.  H.lle.-t^r  -  He 
onRelukki^e  rounn'.ij.l "  (iniid  l-iJ».  Iif*.  pr  '•*. 
with  i-ugrax  ing*:  Frtnch  "Tiibl(4U  do  La  ji.«i;ca 
divine."  etc.  h\  A.  (iiiird.  Paris  ICM,  Ir'.  oaJ  otLrr 
cdiiionji;  1  r  J.  K.  S.  Culoniiuf  '  I.  fiirui:v  ■.slbeu- 
rvune,"  crc."PHr|4.  iThh  *T\  /V>/i*A.  KrxKi.  lUOi, 
4";  Italian,  bj  1.    Flori,  Romi.  IfMI.  and  liHI.  It*. 

3706.  Ilortigasy  or  Ortlgas,  ManueL 
LInmu  ottiiiM.  ...     /«n»jii>/.;i,  1641,  -I-*- 

3707.  Albreclit,(JoorK.  Vi^nobi;*.  Ach  nnd 
Woh.  das  ist.  a  on  dir  rwij^eu  Ilollen-Pfja 
noun  Mud  diov.'i.'.iji  Pri-dij;t*-ii.  I'ini,  {lfti>?] 
1668,  4o.  (102  sh.; 

3708.  Murschel*  Iwarl.  Vospera.  t-dtr  V.^^- 
sichmack  doas  ewi>;on  TimIc^.    f  i  aukfurt,  ]6M« 

80.  (15  uh.) 

3709.  Staiilhnrst,  or  Stanyliitrst,  Oni- 

lielnun*.  Ro^io  Moiti:^  ^ivo  Ihnniix  infrlii-i-* 
.T.ternitatis.  Antvi-ipia?.  1652,  12».  —  H'.V4 
thf  title: — Tembilinm  onminui  terribi!i-M- 
mum  hive  Inforornni  Erjptttulnm.  Editio 
tertia  et  anctior.  Antvorpia ,  1655,  1C«.  pp. 
50.     With  cuts. 

3710.  Bniiyan,  John.  Sij^hs  from  Hell,  it 
tho  (Jroans  t»f  a  Damnetl  Sunl.  ^On  Lnke 
xvi.  19-.11.]    Lond.in.  I05S. 

Nine  editions  puMi«be>t  duriuc  the  aatbor  •  liV 
time.  A  Jhitck  tmnsUiion,  2*  druk.  N^kcnH,  Ivbi, 
aai.  1*0. 

3711.  Brandts,  Chri!>toph.  Geliennolosi*. 
ihxH  ist.Hiolton  Ilulbupro«lii;ton  [on  .M^it.  .\\t. 
41 J  ...  .  Frankfurt  am  Main,  1661,  4-.— 
Also  Schmalk  .Men,  1C6S.  4»,  and  Kraukfurt, 
1669,40.  (71  sh.) 

3712.  Maunl,  Giov.  Batti^ta.  I^  prigione 
oterua  doll'  Inforuo.  Vcnozia,  166v,  lo^X 
12«. 

3713. Ewij^  II511en-P»in   in   Fiirnren  fUr- 

jfOHtcllet  ...    .     Ni.rnborc,  ltTr7,  UwsO.  !•>. 

3713».  St5ckeu,    Christian    von.      Ai:iujff 

damnat&>  Larnonta  et  Tornionta  •dfr  Vtr- 
daniinton  Soelen  Kbit;  nnd  Plafr.)  R\lhB)i« 
non  incoucinnis  ah  Anon^nio  Anti>ro  *..  r\' 

iirossa.  Subjungtmtur  Rythmi  de  extresH* 
Itidicio  et  Mysterio  Trinitatt.^  Omnia  a 
Stttckenio  euiendata,  ad  Orthodoxlaai  rrlMr> 
mata,  eodem  Pythmi  (tenere  in  Lin^Msi 
traiiKliita  (iernianioain,  et  variis  Vetervm  t£ 
Recvutioruui  Svuteutib,  ad  Margiudt,  illa»> 
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3762.  Bro-vrn,  Thomas.  A  Hist4>ry  of  the 
Orit^iu  aiul  I'rugrc-w  of  the  Doctrine  of  Unl- 
veriuil  Salvatiuu.  AIho,  the  Final  Heconcilia- 
tion  uf  all  Mtin  to  Huliueits  and  Happinusii 
fully  and  clearly  proved  from  Scripture, 
Reason  and  Common  SeuRe.  ...  By  Thomas 
Brown,  M.E.  Author  of  the  History  of  tho 
Shaker*  ...  and  HiHtory  of  the  Jews.  Al- 
bany, 1!«J6,  l-*".  pp.  41tt.     B. 

8763.  B«Ilon,  Ilosea,  '2d.  The  Ancient  His- 
tory <if  L'niverHaliflra:  from  the  Time  of  tho 
Apostles,  to  ltd  Condemnation  in  the  Fifth 
(ieneral  Council,  A.D.  553.  With  an  Appen- 
dix, tracing  the  Doctrine  down  to  the  Kra  of 
the  Keformation.  ...  Boston,  1829,  1'29.  pp. 
326.     //. 

3764.  The  game.  2d  Ed.,  reviaed.  Provi- 
dence, 1842, 12».  pp.  310. 

3765.  Whlttemorey  Thomas.  The  Modem 
ni!»to:y  of  L'niverMaliHiu,  from  the  Era  of  tho 
Reformation  to  tho  Present  Time.  . . .  Bos- 
ton. IJKJO,  120.  pp.  458  f .     //. 

Set»  ma  article  (by  James  Walker)  in  tli«  ChritUan 
Bnm.  for  May.  1830;  VUI.  TJO-'Ml.     H. 

8766.  Tho  Modern  History  of  UnivorHalism 

...    .    [A    new    edition,    greatly    enlarged.] 
Vol.  I.     Boston,  1860,  12".  pp.  408. 

For  Ihe  hlulorj  of  UairfT-^liaiu  tn  thi<  country,  Bee 
also  WhUieraore'a  Live:*  of  Walter  Knlfoiir  (KoKion, 
I&Si.  .1.'").  of  Hoic»  Btillou  (4  vol.  UAd.  1854-^,  IZ"), 
and  his  Autobiogriipby  (ibid.  1859,  lio;. 

3767.  Grii8«e,  Joh.  Oco.  Theo<lor.  Bibliotheca 
magica  et  pniMuiaticu.  ...  Lei]izig,  lH43y  ^^. 
pp.  iv..  175.     //. 

Ou  III '  "  Lehr:  von  der  Hdlle  und  Ibren  Strafen," 
we  pp.  \l,  13.  a:iJ  1M-I4a 

376R.  Smith,. S.  U.   Univenialism  tiio  Doctrine 
of  the   Primitive   Christian    Church;   a  Dis- 
course ...     .     .\lliany,  IMS,  H«.  pp.  20. 
8769.  8«"«ryrr,  Thomas  Jefrer!<on. 

A  »erir*  of  ••Contributions  to  the  History  of  I'nl- 
renailvm"  by  Dr.  .^atrrer.  puhliMhc*!  iit  the  Chri/ttian 
AmbaM$ador,  New  York,  186—.  is  referred  to  by  Dr. 
WbiiU-mure  aa  valuable. 

3770.  Thayer,  Thomas  Baldwin.  The  Origin 
and  History  of  the  D«x;trine  of  Endless  Punish- 
ment. . . .  Stereotype  Edition.  Boston,  1856, 
12<>  or  1S«.  pp.  251. 

Trace*  the  doctrine  to  a  heathen  nource. 

3771.  PItrAty  John  Claudius.  Pagan  Origin 
of  Partialiitt  Doctrines.  . . .  Cincinnati,  1H57, 
12».  pp.  246. 

See,  further,  for  the  hintory  of  opinions  on 
this  subject.  No.  PA^fi,  Petersen  $  as.'iO, 
IVhlte  i  3J17.  IVhIfttoii i  aa.').  Patuz- 
zl ;  4  ;:i5,  Sawyer  i  -442U,  Hudson }  44^4, 
UnlTersallsmas. 


3772.  Orlffenes,  fl.  a.d.  2S0.    ^e  No.  2012. 

3773.  Scotns  Krlffena,  Johannes,  n.  a.d. 
858.    See  So.  2«)17. 

3774.  Zorzl,  Francesco  Giorgio  (Lat.  Francis- 
cas  GeorKlus).  De  llarmonia  .Mundi  totina 
Cantica  tria.     Parisiis,  1514. 

MaldtaiiM  the  doctrine  of  unireraal  reNtoration. 
See  J.  W.  PeUtmeo'ii  Slvvrifpiov  airoKaraaTa<r«iu$, 
etc.  Tom.  I.  Oe«pr&ch,  etc.  I.  81 -«3. 

3775.  Pueol,  Francesco.  De  Christi  Senratoris 
EfUcacitate  in  omnibus  et  singulis  Hominibus, 
quatcnus  Homines  sunt,  Assertio  catholica. 
Ooudao,  1592,  «•.  (7  >*h.)    BL. 

See  Hayle,  art.  Pucciu*. 

8776.  Recuplto,  Giulio  Cesare?  Sacrarinm 
de  8tu|>enda  horrendaque  Suppliciorum  apud 
Inferos  J^ternitate:  Itemqiie  Sacrarinm  for- 
raidabilcdc  Multitudine  Repn.borum  et  Elec- 
torum  Paucitato.     Coloniae,  IB20.  12". 

Tbl««  wnrk  l«  awrrlbwl  to  Rrowpito  »»t  Rnt««rni«nd, 
in  hit  PorUetMung  mu  JOcher'a  uttgan.  tieUhrten- 
Lexiko,  though  not  nieniioitcd  by  BM-ker  under  his 
name.  It  ineemj  to  hate  iietn  publ.  anonrmoutly ; 
■M  LlpMhw,  SM.  Ji0tat0  t%«9L,  11.  Ml 


3777.  Soner,  or  Sonner,  Ernest.  Domon- 
stratio  theoiogica  et  piiiioMopliica,  quo<l  aeter- 
na  Impiorum  Supplicia  nun  argiiunt  Dei  Jus- 
titiam,  sed  li\jusiitiam.  (In  "  Faiisti  et  Laelii 
Socini,  item  Ernesti  Sonneri  Tractatu-^  aliquot 
theologici,"  ttc.  Eleutlu'iopoli  [Amsterdam?], 
1654,  12-,  pp.  36-69.)     liL. 

A  Dutch  tranKlation  vast  publ.  in  1631.  For  an 
account  of  the  work,  with  cxtructn,  k<>c  Rock'«  Hi*t. 
AntitriH.  I.  il.  8»4-feM).  See  kl«o  Walcb.  BiU.  ThcoL 
I.  2itef,  299. 

3778.  "Wlnstanley,Gerrard  or  Jerrard.  The 
New  Liiw  of  Ki^htcousnes  budding  forth,  in 
restoring  the  Whole  Creation  from  tho  liond- 
age  of  the  Curse.  ...  London,  1(^9,  sm.  h^. 
pp.  (12).  120. 

3779.  Several  Pieces  gathered    into    one 

A*«ilume:  set  forth  in  Five  B4M>ks:  viz.  I.  Tho 
Breaking  of  the  Day  of  Gt»d,  or  Prophesies 
fulfllled.  II.  Tlie  Mystery  of  God  concerning 
the  Whole  Creation  .Mankind.  III.  The  J^aints 
Paradise  ...  .  IV.  Truth  lifting  up  its  Head 
above  Scandals.  V.  The  New  Law  of  Kight- 
eonsnessc.  London,  1649,  sm.  i>».  pp.  138  +, 
60  4- ,  86 +,  64  ^,  120 -[-.     U. 

3780. Fire  in  the  Bush.    Tho  Spirit  bvrn- 

ing,  not  consuming,  but  i)urging  Mankinde. 

. . .     London,  1950,  sm.  S^.  pp.  (14),  77. 
8781.  Melsner,  Job.     Disscrtatio  de  Resur- 

rectione   Impiorum.     [Erfp.  Christ.  Omuth.J 

Vitebergae,  1652,  40. 

3782.  Coppln,  Richard.  The  G1<»rions  My»- 
torio  of  Divine  Teachings  between  (IihI  Christ 
and  the  Saints.  Tho  Fin»t  Part.  i|  Anti- 
christ in  M.tn  opposeth  Emmanvel.  or,  G<sl  in 
vs  ...  .  The  Second  Part.  ...  g  The  Ad- 
vancement of  All  Things  in  Christ,  and  of 
Christ  in  All  Things.  . . .  The  Third  Part.  . . . 
3  pt.    London,  [165— t],  4*. 

37B3.  The  Advancement  of  All  Things  in 

Christ,  and  of  Christ  in  All  Things.  ...    Tho 
2d  ¥A.  ...     London,  [1763,J  8«.  pp.  71.     U. 
See  No.  3964. 

3783*.  A  Blow  at  tho  Serpent;  or  a  Gentlo 

Answer   from   Maidstone   i'rison   to  appease 

Wrath  ...     .     Ixmdon:   printed  in  the  Year 

1656.     Reprinted   ...   17b4.  S".  pp.  120, 16.    IT. 

Also  with   tho  headin/; :  —  "  Trutb'it  Triumph   ... 

in   several    Dbinilcti    hcMcn    at    ...    nochoncr  ... 

between  nevcrat  Mini«tir«  and  Richard  Ooppin  ...    ." 

—  On  universal  balvation. 

3784.  [RIcliardson,  SamuelL  Of  tho  Tor- 
ments of  Hell:  tho  Foundation  and  I^Uam 
thereof  discovor'd,  search'd,  ^hakcn,  and  ro- 
mov'd.  With  Infallible  Pr«K)fs,  that  there  U 
not  to  be  a  I^inishment  after  this  Life,  for 
any  to  endure,  that  shall  never  end.  London, 
(Ist  ed.,  y.v.)  1658,  S*. 

Reprinted  in  The  Phtnix.  II.  4C7-475.  Lond.  1708, 
80.     (Z/.)     See  also  No«.  39tfil,  4160,  4227. 

378.5.  Chevt^ney,  Nicholas.  Hell,  with  the 
Everlasting  Torments  thereof  asserted.  1. 
Quod  fit,  that  there  is  such  a  Place.  2.  Quid 
sit.  What  this  Place  is.  3.  Cbi  sit,  Where  it 
is.     London,  1660,  S**. 

3786.  Denis,  A.  Mternoi  Lacrymae,  sive 
Aninia  damnata  scro  pODuituns  apud  Inferos. 
Duaci,  1664, 18«. 

3787.  Serarlns,  Petrus.  Liber  quartus  Peal- 
morum,  in  quo  grando  illud  de  KiHlemptiDue 
totius  Adami,  Rerumque  Omnium  ejus  Gratia 
Restltutitine  Mysterium,  hactenus  Mundo  ab- 
sconditum,  graphice   describitur  ...     .     Am- 

stenMl.imi.  1668. 

S<v>  J.  W.  pptcrMsn's  Mwrriptop  are««ra«-ranMS, 
etc.  Tom.  I..  Vorrcdc,  ^  6. 

3788.  Barro^iv,  Isaac,  1630-1677.  Sermons 
and  Fragments  attributed  to  Isaac  Barrow, 
D.D.  ...  to  wliiih  are  addctl.,  Tvio  \iv«»>^\Vvv- 
tioiw,  on   l\\o  V»\ua\\o\\  o\  \\\\\\\»k  'Vwvxx-^- 
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8740*  Doctrine  (The)  of  Hell-Torment?,  etc. 
lias.     See  No.  3912, 

8741.  Balestrleiiy  Ortenvio.  L'lnferno  pro- 
poAto  a  coTiMiderarfii  per  ciascun  giorno  del 
niene.     Firenze,  1740, 12». 

3741*.  Probftty  Udnlricun.  HeylHame  Qedan- 
ckcn  von  dem  Qericht  nnd  dor  Htflle  ...  . 
AngMpnrK,  1754,  8».  pp.  626  +. 

8742.  Kloffe  dc  TEnfer.  Onvrage  critiqne, 
LiHtoriqup,  et  moral.  2  torn.  La  llaye,  ITSSy 
12°. 

Ascribed  to  »  ccrUla  M.  B^nar*.— JfarW«r. 

374.3.  Tlio  Praise  of  Hell :  or,  A  Discovery 

of  the  Inft*rnal  World.  Describing  the  Ad- 
-vantages  of  tho  Place,  with  Regard  to  its 
Situation,  Antiquity,  and  Duration.  With  a 
Particular  Account  of  its  Inhabitants,  their 
Drcsscsi,  Customs,  Manners,  Occupations  and 
Diversions.  ...  Translated  from  the  French. 
. . .  London,  N.D.  f  17  . .],  12o.  pp.  xiv.,  vli., 
2;32.     I/. 

3744   [lilomln, ].    Pr^scrvatif  contre  les 

upiniuns  errondet  qui  se  rcpandent  an  st^et 
dcr*  peines  de  la  vie  k  vcnir.  Heidelberg, 
17«0, 1-20. 

8745.  Patnzzl,  Giovanni  Vincenzo.  De  Sede 
Iiifcrni  in  Terrls  quai^renda  Dissertatio,  ad 
C«»mpIomentuni  Op^tIh  de  futuro  Impiorum 
8tatn,  tributa  in  Partes  tres  ...  .  Venetiis, 
17«3,  4«  pp.  270. 

"  Malnulns  that  It  la  in  the  heart  of  the  earth."— 
BreUch.  8ee  Rrnestl  h  JVeue  Theol.  BM.,  1769,  IV. 
71-^-7.24.     iH.)    Comp.  No.  S915. 

8746.  [Bcckrord,  William].  Les  caprices  et 
les  ninlheurs  du  calife  Vathek  ...  .  Paris, 
I7»«,  180. 

For  other  editions  see  Oa6rard.  An  FnglM  trans- 
latiou.  with  notes,  Lond.  1780.  sm.  8°.  Other  editions, 
md.  1809,  15.  3-i.  96,  43.  49.  53.  56;  Philad.  1816.  3i. 
&4.  Though  not  striotlj  belonflng  to  this  cluu.  the 
work  is  noticed  here  for  its  powerful  dcscrlplloo  of 
the  Hall  of  Eblis  and  the  puntshmoit  or  the  wicked. 

8747.  T««8ler  de    Salntc-Marle,  . 

Discount  sur  I'enfer.  ...  Amsterdam,  1788, 
12«. 

3748.  Campbell,  Geo.  '.\jik  and  yttrva. 
(Prelim.  Dws.  VI.  Part  H.  in  his  fimr  GoftpfU, 
tntnsl<ifr>J,  etc.  L(>nd.  1789,  4«,  1.  206-241.)  H. 

3749     Rmer-jr,    Jarqnes    Andr6,    1732-1811. 

EclairciH^ement  sur  la  mitigation  des  peines 

df  PonfHr. 

Puhlishi'd  anon.Tniouslj,  with  his  "  Pensiea  de 
Leibnitz.'  rtc.  2  vol.  Paris.  1804,8".  but  soon  after 
»iifi|ire-t<(>il  by  the  author,  so  that  the  oriRinal  edition 
is  \ery  rare.  It  ha«,  however,  been  reprinted  ^n  an 
appendix  to  the  Abb6  Carle's  work,  "  Dn  dogme 
catholiffue  sur  lenfer,"  Paris,  1M2,  8>.  See  below, 
Nns.  S750.  3753. 

3741K  Dlalof^ne  et  entretien  d'nn  solitaire  et 
d'line  Anie  damnee  sur  les  v^rit^s  effniyanttrs 
de  I*eternite  malhetireuse  et  de  ses  tour- 
monts.  (By  Father  G.  M.  C]  Nantes,  1808, 
12o.  pp.  47.— /6id.  1827,  12»;  Renne^  1839, 
12«>. 

3750.  Jarry,  Pierre  Francis  Tli^phile.  Exa- 
meu  d'lino  Dissertation  [by  J.  A.  JBmory] 
sur  la  mitigation  des  peioes  des  dmmn^s. 
Leipzig,  1810,  !••. 

8751.  Rad  (Das)  der  ewigen  HSIlenqnal.  (Tn 
the  CuriositUten derphysUdi'liUrariich-artit- 
tisch-hisfnruchen    Tor-  und   Mitwell,  Bd.  VI. 

St.  2.    [Weimar,  1817,  So.]) 

"  Describing  the  concrption*  prevailing  at  different 
period*  respecting  the  totnirnts  of  hell."— ITrttsdl. 

S751».  Bairour,  Walter.  An  Inquiry,  etc. 
1824.     See  No.  4174. 

8752.  AcUey,  Alvan.  Hell  a  Place  of  Future 
Punishniont.  Being  tho  Substance  of  Three 
Sormon.<(  delivered  to  the  Baptist  Congrega- 
tion, Davenport,  Long  Island,  Dec.  29,  1§S9 
...    .    New-London,  1840,  8*.  pp.  22.     IT. 
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8753.  Car  ley  P.  J.,  the  Ahhi.  Dn  dogai«  cafho- 
lique  sur  I'enfer;  suivi  de  la  di8»ert«tioD  de 
M.  Emery  ...  sur  la  mitigmth>n  d«s  peines 
des  damn6s.    Paris,  1842,  8*.  (81  sk.)  7^. 

8754.  Anf^els'  Lament  (The)  oTn-  Lost  SouK 
[A  Poem.J  {New  Englander  for  April,  IMS: 
1.276-278.)    H.  »-    .  . 

8765.  [Rof^ers,  George].  Adventores  of  Elder 
Triptol emus  Tub;  comprising  Importaot  and 
Startling  Disclosures  concerning  Hell:  its 
Magnitude,  3Iorals,  EmpIoyaaeDtM,  Cliaute. 
Ac.  ...  To  which  is  added.  The  Old  Mu  of 
the  Ilill-Side.  Boston,  1856  [cop.  18461,  1^. 
pp.197,    ff. 

3755*.  Arlza,  Juan  de.  Un  Tii^e  al  infienia 
4  tom.    Madrid,  1848,  $«. 

3766*.  IVcaver,  George  8.  Lertaret  on  the 
Futuro  Life  and  State,  or  the  Bible  View  of 
Ilell.  . . .    Madison,  la.,  1852,  16*.  pp.  M. 

Unlreraalist. 

3756.  Klllen,  J.  M.  Our  Friends  In  Hell. 
Or,  Fellowship  among  the  Lost.  ...  Edin- 
burgh, 185—?  large  32».  Id. 

A  counterpart  to  "  Onr  Fricsda  ia  Heavm,"  \j  tke 
aame  author. 

S766«.  Collet,  Anguste.  L'enfer.  ...  Paris. 
1801, 1R«.  pp.  344. 

The  author  la  an  nnbellerer. 

3750^  lilvermorc,  D.  P.  Bible  Doctrine  of 
Hell,  or,  A  Brief  Examination  of  the  Fear 
Original  Words,  Sheol,  Hades.  Gehenna,  k 
Tartarus,  rendered  Hell  in  the  8criptBre«. 
Chicago,  [1801  tj  32*.  pp.  80.  H. 
Unlrersalict. 

37560.  Bro^v-nson,   Orestee  Aagnstva.    The 

Punishment  of  the  Reprobate.    (Brmenmn$ 

Quar.  Rev.  fur  Jan.  1S02,  pp.  85-113.)     H. 

Compare  the  »ane  Review  for  Jalj,  IfiU.  pf».  aS 

(where  Qioberti  i«  quoted).  371.  STV,  and  for  Oct.li«I, 

eaperlally  pp.  4l9-4ti.  *at-4M.    The  prcarst  artYW 

coniaina  letter*   from  two  of  the  aatb«r's  Callwlk 

rri«>nd«  in  opp^Mition  to  his  tiev*,  vitk  replica,    la 

the  October  number  of  hit  1U>vl«w  (p.  4SS)  Brvxwn««a 

a«ks:  — "1.  Are  the  wicked  eTcriasti»r<j  paai>lM<d 

becaoae  they  are  everlaatinglT  aiBiitDKt    S.  b  ib<-ir 

ftunUhment  vindictive  or  ainiplr  rxptellveT  S.  Dar^ 
t  necessarily  Inclndc  any  more  ihan  is  iaapHrd  ia  the 
lo^n  of  heaven  or  soitemalnral  gwodt  4.  Poe^  It 
necra»arily  . . .  exclude  tdc  reprobate  fton  all  di- 
mlnntion  nf  their  •nfTerinc  under  tbo  ca^tk<«  e-cr- 
Bally  iroinK  on.  or  from  fratluaily  aitaialag  to  that 
deicree  of  imperf^t  good  foreahadoved  in  what  tK*!^ 
loitians  call  the  state  of  pore  DatureT"  —  and  sav*. 
"  We  know  nuthlnf  in  the  drOaiiioaa  nf  the  Cb^fck 
that  forbids  na  to  bold  the  milder  rtew  *«H«fTWl  la 
these  qoeaUoBf.'* 

4  Duration  of  Fatnre  PunifliBfln^ 

JFott.  —  Compare  the  preeediag  section;  also  Qua 
HL  Sect.  III.  A.  1.  E,  and  F.  1. 

8767.  Petau  (Lat.  Petavlns:,  Deajrs. 

On  the  opiniou*  cf  the  Fathers  ci»c«r«la«  the 
nature  and  eternity  cf  hell  UHnacats,  m*  kb  The*l 
Doom.  d€  AnffdU,  L!b.  III.  ee.  ft-«.  Id  Toa.  III.  ra. 
\m-\  16  of  hit  Ojma  d*  TkooL  Dfmi,,  Aat««riK  (ISM. 

ere.)  ITW.  fol.    H. 


8758.  Selkitlsct  C.  A.  De  crebrfori  «arM«T«- 
oraaeuK  in  Oi>inionibtu  HomlDiun  imnm- 
a-nurti.  maxime  recentissiina.    Btfolini,  ITM, 

8759.  Dletdittalry  Joh.  Augnstin.  Coaineaci 
fanatici  do  Rervm  OmniTin  «xtMc«ra0T«w«i 
Historia  antiqvior  ...  .  AltoriU,  lift*  J^. 
pp.  280.     U. 

3700.  Cottat  Joh.  Friedr.  nUtoria  ■ncdnrta 
Dogmatis  de  Poenanim  infemAllvm  Dura- 
tiono.    Tublngae,  1774,  4*.  ^ 

8761.  TbIcM,  Job.  Otto.  Vbtr  dl*  Mbttsdie 
nnd  klrchliche  Lehrmeinnng  tom  derBviff- 
keit  der  H0Uen«tra£ML  Oamlmrf  «  llWt  ^ 
pp.65. 


3808       aECI.  I 
IIpO,,l>._(10»li 


iHUnja  aim  Aid  Stfttitdt. 


3S0S.    Klclu-Klcolal,  Gcoi 


3809.  Iilchticheld,  FFnllntDd  Ikin^li. 
Clirl9llkU.^UHam'k.:uUWrduS(lcblcinv,.ni 
«lK.Il  KvniiKfllo  Uei'  >.ltK«iii»iiicn  Wiodcr- 
brinicuUK  i>ll«r  CmlalKD,  ZoitI  [lUllt;], 
1TM,I".  (3S.li.) 

ll«  is  kU  OKtmrnu  gtUtrrUtt  Sctriffln,  inS,  P, 
Tbtllll. 
mn.  IPlBtarlui,  Joli.  Wemitr].    Iu>  owl^ 


Hn^tiu  iter  ftllgcuitrilivi 


(ulh.)™ 


Uigdoborg,  HOD,  !». 

Andr.      UawrUtlo  ds 
iruu.    HdIdvI.  II00,4<. 


$»1.1.  OraplBi,  ZicliarlH.  Tindiciic,  qulbui 
lli'liulnlionein  ninm  Iniugnmli-in  ...  defen- 
•  Lll.     [Kulocltr  17011] 

3814.  Pcrt>eh,Jnh.Oear|E.MtFfc&r.  Orllnd- 
ll.-lK  AUfTIlRiing  drr  mien  nnl  nvucn  IIBIl- 

uiid  r.u(ri.i».l>.trmTO  ...   .   fm  upp«itk 

loOrteen,"      ■■  "  "       -■     -   '^'^    ■ 


urlltK.] 


. .  Jl,  Jitne  Ijrode.  Pordnifr, 
ud  K1fin-N (colli.    lIUl 


Buulhl,  II0I,4-.  (4ib.) 
39ie.  [Polcrica,  Jvh.  ITilb.].      Uvinip.ov 

jilHilcrWlBdnrbriDiungillarDlnge  ...  olIrB- 
iHbrM  durch  eIucd  ZauECD  Oalua  und  Hinrr 
Wiirbiii 3iDm.   AniphiliilOBtDlMchL 

noi,'Oi.rMii!iiui.urK!] ijio.ftii.  ^^ 


n|i'!?b'l!nBH'Ub]'«<>ll|.|Bgd^l',  Tliiluil^.il^ 
■■I6l\tt  IniDl-H.  ••  >.J1  •lUI  •< .:  r  7.c^ier 


Fo'  M  ban  run  tuBljaU  of  IbM  nlnm.  ■■d 
ffw.  D.u.  ntric II  IW.aH.iUWmlcbii<wMBiiu 
la  Jii  Stilf.  anil.  *tr  Simi.  liak.  Matit,  II.  etf- 
\t.  Lutkr  In  Uff  lIw-hiMlfc  .ViulrtcUu  fir  I1N 

3BIT.  HHnlI«r,Juh.  Aulricbti»  UnlrrredniiK 
iwi.ycr  Culluqnentcn  liber  den  Duchr,  k> 
EcuHiiDt:  Wlnlcrbrlupiag  allpr  Dinjtr,  dk 
dfrAihpBlrmr  dm  ADonrmli  odpr  d«i  Auc- 
luriB  duiniim  grbnucliiii  Wortc  lUrlitingM ; 
diT  UerrliwniiiT  Hlvr  dkwllw  bnutwurtM 
uiid  miH  Ootlm  Wurt  du  Ovmotball  dutlnt 
Fraukbrt  u  d»r  (Mcr,  tTM,  *•. 

Seifl.  Ktic,  nuniiu.    Eivrdtatlo  tbwiosim 


Kiillioiiuii 

ncn  uud  UiiHIMTK. 

3Sa).  IVhltbr*  Dun 


ir,  Jidi.    Cbriillirbe  Unlrrwd- 

iiiiiBiinlblinB  OirrnbabruiiKni,   ' 


'■»,  noi'pubi^Xod  tn'lTo£) 


3S23.  La  ricre  f£af  Clerleail,  J 


tsi.  Petersen,  Jub.  Wilh.  Unlenni-hung 
dBr  (irUudc,  dK  eld  lt»l<|pir  tu  Eucn  [J. 
Hrn:k«-I  gnffB  •!«>  luililrm  ZuaUiid  <Im- 
Sci'Iea  nub  d«ni  Tvdc  mid  tst^ea  dis  Wlixitr- 
briiiEiiaE  iillcr  Diupi  bvrln-fubndit.  Ec- 
lonxvii.  1701.  FMili.  313  i-. 

3S2I>.  PAfl'.Joh.Cbriatoiili.  DtncrUtio  Ibni- 
■.«i«  iiinUKnnill*  |,m  Loco  do  Kino  Ow^.no- 
■>riir  Cbriilj  in  1  CUr.  xv.  B1.  Tubingae,  IJOS, 


3SU.  BchwerdtBcr,  Jnb.  David.  Srbrin- 
nm-iKDriitrnmcbUPEelDiT  ...  wivdrr  nut 
H-ujtTiiitvii  Vrajn;:  uu  die  Verilniuiuien  dtr- 
FiB>i  aat  drr  liBlla  wIcdrniD  gvliuM'p  m  w«^ 
drn,  uiDrirb  einln  lluffbnn^  buLvnr  ...  . 
liiuden.  IIM  |i;Sn|,  *:  (7  >h.) 


CLA8S  III— DESTINY  OF  THE  BOCL 


mitc(^MIMwf  ri'HflibMii,'n«"K.T' 


Ksa.  I.«bc,  JnLn.  leSS-IIftl.  Rrsurrcctia 
>'l  n>iiu  (cuuiintur.  [In  Kucllnli.l  l.ln  Luril 
KltiK"  Ufi  tf  Latti,  hani.  IBSo, »,  II.  139- 

Ka\  SiroBB,  ItilliMB.  Ibt  Worm  tb*! 
dj'clli  null  ur  Ilr1l1'..rin«it«.ln  Ilie rermint t 
ana  lllurnilf  iif  Ihrni,  diiKuvnnl  in  f:rttal 
Xcnifiit  on  Mark  Ix.  W.    Lomlon,  ISia,  if. 

a;!>l.  [BnM1u>KS«,IUcbinl].  Cuaa  Dii, or 
nil  A;hil..KV  t.r  i.(.J.  Wlirn'in  tho  l^orp..' -■- 
•  T  iJi&riwl  T«nnr-nl<i  ti  ndomt.  and  Di 

•tandJaLi  dcbnrM.    Tbo't.rilurs  ■•{  I'unlfli- 

■lon  ij  tMiau  i?lt[rrtl<Hu'»nt  in  ■''l«l(«r 
n.  r^iai]  iin<flxiNl  tu  thlA  work].  Lomlon, 
KW. (.■■. Ml. W2  |,    r. 
IT02.  Brandon,  Jnhn.    Tb  nSart  Au 

ur,  Kn'riBxtlDK  t'ln<  luiFiincT.    IK-inica 

■u'cr  tu  »  latu  l-ri-tilEDi  I'uDLil^lct  I  by  14. 
Ilic!isrd«iii1,  ratltDlnl  |Tli«  Fmipilnliutin  uT 
Ildl-TunniiiU  xhHkon  niirl  rvniuiHl) 


»ni>iui«l«wun...    .    LuXii.llUtS^R 


tT86.|H«lmfnt|Fr>ii»'i>«BaH«carlniiTBn). 

CMillwiniH.-.  "a<;  'iiillu«|!h!(''vui«rt<*rcrin 
lain.  qmiHia  •ultJuiiLM  hum  a'.  ITuIiI.bi,.),, 
da  Rrvidutluiw  Aiiliunroui  kumnnuuin.  Ain- 
■ti-l,Hliiiii,  IWO,  y>. 


a.Atp.  OflhoElpmllr 

li  """ir^rTiiT  Hallb! 


r^din  Kaiiob'r  ■<  Fidel,  i!t<-'  IlnnnDnia  I'bl^ 
?p.  124,  Imidei  PrrCuc,  pp.  lA,  and  A]'pFD' 


nsH.  [BtolTard,  RirhR[d|. 
ill  Ihc  World.    LuDdon!  IliM, 


ITW.  Bmylt,  Ilirrr.  1041-nOS. 

to  nil  da.,  an.  Oivbii  ud  SkUi  id  bus.%iw> 


SOI.  EntrctUna  inr  U  mtKutkn  luiitr. 
Mllsl»TBtiKrBlc]dolitr^tk«  ...  .  ]|ui- 
panlDKtuWaiuDfrniirffbatwnTi  Duaitlieii- 
and  TEwphilni.1    CuIokik,  l«tl.  «•- 


LonluQ,  im*  ^, 
(vm  MrrlBU)].    Dag  twl^  EtanmUoB 

Ellnlfi  DTit]  I^IlIadrlntiiH'hpnl  UIoutlDr'. 
Su  i:n<le)>I  lH}^tU«tM  rill  kurlur  Anhuii 
innciuiKeii  hnriuunlKlKiii  Scbrifll-Si'Um  nnd 
Tvr*cbl«dmira  mHlrrbabmi  ZeuanLurn  Ln- 
lh»ri.    [niTenbachlllMt.g-. 


S80I.  Onpln. _.  , 

IcnnUi*  UWIluui  r*r(DllH4BBni  luti  kacnid; 
Dairwlge  EuuEEllaa  iltr  ■llgraieJarn  wir- 

'"■ '    SiKht.1    Bodicbli,  ISM, (•. 

iChrii-llaoaatllitb.    'Anururi- 


KMk,Chri»l. 
«  At'l.  111.  £1. 


tJliu 

""      HiltllHll 

Fb.  tl.  oiqiufibL^lbail.  IfW.  ^.  lit  ib  >  ~ 
3SM,  W0I4  J<A-  JdKbfn.  Kiirlu-  Annirr- 
cbau)niiaUn-dtaFnij;v:  vboarbdifuviDLvl-vii 
sins  allgvaialRa  Wladabrlunng  allcr  (rr*- 
lurcD  In  VTahlbdl  n  l<uir>n  ...>  nacb  Ad. 

eniuhini  WtHlrrl-rinEune  allcr   Crralnnn 
...    .    llriniMlidl. IWW.b*. 
HI7.   [KIal>k>I(l«>l>i,  Ok'S^      Daa  nn 

. . .  bofjhlana  Ifmuclinm  rat  dir  duirh  IhB 
erfbndrDra  rwigen  ErlOnne  .  *»»k-»Hi^j 
T0oa«T(PanltUa(Tc4ck  ... 
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terer  triuniphlrende  uiul  ewigo  Liebe  Gotto«. 

Frankfurt,  17 IS,  4».  (1»7  sh.) 

A  colleotioD  of  tracU  hj  Petertra,  Klcin-Nicolni, 
and  otb«r>,  locludioK  n  DiRlogiie  by  Scrnriii«.  ou  the 
dociriae  of  reAtor»iii>Q.  S««  W'Hlcb,  EuUeitung,  clu. 
u  above,  II.  6i»,  Wi. 

3SM.  Colllber,  Samuel.  The  Cbrhtian  Reli- 
gion founded  on  KeiiMon  ...  .  With  ftonic 
jKirticular  Consideratiunn  on  the  Doctrines  of 
the  Trinity,  the  Fall,  the  iSesurnn'tiou,  and 
Eternal  ruuishmunt.     London,  1719,  b«. 

38o0.  Scliiissler,  CliriHtoph.  Ernto  Buch»ta- 
ben  der  chrirttlich-reinen  Lehre  vom  cwjjr(«n 
Oericlite,  wider  daa  Ewige  Erangelium.  Drew- 
den,  1719,  8«.  (IG  oh.) 

8857.  LeMTls,  John.  Tlie  Nature  of  Hell,  the 
Keality  of  Hell-Fire,  and  the  Eternity  of  Hell- 
TormentH,  explain'd  and  vindicated  ...  . 
London,  1720,  8o. 

In  ao«wpr  to  Sam.  RichardMtn't  tract  0/  the  IV>r 
nunU  of  HM,  rto.     Sco  No.  37^. 

SS.'iS.  Horcliy  Heinrich.  Ja  Xein  nnd  Nein.Ta 
des  Ewif^en  Evanpeliums.  [Against  IVti-r- 
»en.]     Marburg,  1721, 40. 

3859.  SeebacH,  Cliriatoph.  ReprK»entatio 
Ap<»st(»h>'\'  Kcrlesin?  ...  .  Lipstad.  1721,  ^<*. 
Maintains  thu  doctrine  of  universal  rc'toratioa. 

8800.  GespriLch  (Kin)  im  Reich  der  Gnaden 
zwifM-heu  Theophilo  Lehrecht  uml  Do8ith««o 
EleiHon  von  der  allgemeinen  KrliiHung  der 
gantzen  nienKchlichen  (feHchlecIitH,  (.xlervtilli- 
gen  Wiederbringung  aller  Creaturua  ...  . 
Auinterdani,  1722. 

Sc«  Noa.  37(01,  SH75.  8873. 

8861.  Portzlff,  Zacharlnii.  Triumph irende 
Wuhrlieit;  oder  ununiNtiHsIicher  HewelK, »lasji 
diu  IliMlenpein  uuendlich  sey.  Altenburg, 
1722,  8«.  (12  8h.) 

8862.  Klanslng,  or  Clausing,  Heinr.   De 

Ht'trrnis  I'etratortim  Poeuin.    [ A^-xd.  Geo.  Chr. 
Wolrt.j     Lip^ae,  1724,  4«>. 

8863.  "Wolle,  Christian.  Judicium  emendatae 
KiitioniH  do  Interitu  Mundi  ar  Avtrrnitule 
Poi'uarum  Infernalium.  Lipsiae,  1724,  4". 
Zyr. 

3804.  Moshelm,  Job.  I»renz  von.  Gedan- 
ckcii  iiber  «lic  Lehro  vom  Ende  der  Ilollen- 
i»traf.Mi.  Coburg,  1728,  8».  (3  Bh.)  2»  Ausg., 
17:50.  8«. 

V\rs\  paM.  a^  an  Appendix  to  his  UetUge  JUdtn, 
!•»  Theil.  Huniburg,  1786,  f**. 

8865.  SchHfer,  Joh.  David.  Ewigeft  Evange- 
lium;  oil«r  die  Lehre  vom  tuu!«endjMhrig<'n 
nnd  ewij;«'ii  KoichChrinti  undnoiuer  Heiligeu, 
und  der  damit  verkniipfteu  Wiinlerhringung 
ftUer  Din;;e  ...     ,     Frankfurt,  1725,  K 

S^h.i'rr  kl«o  puhUohed  a  Latiu  trmiiiUtion  of  this 
'Work.  « i:h  the  title,  "  Doctrioa  do  Bcgno  JllUearfario 
Chri.^tl,'  etc.  ft 

88f^.  [Ilertel,  Jakob].  Georg  Mich.  Hirsch- 
fiddenji  irrige  L<*hre  von  der  ErliiMung  der 
Vcrdamnjten,  Ciuitra  die  Wiederbringung  aller 
Din-e.     Flamburg,  1725,  8o.  (17  »h.) 

Published  under  the  p«eudnnTni  of  Tkecphttwi.  or 
pprhap«  ThtophilH*  in  ITambHrg  ;  roup.  Ko#.  S**!®, 
S874.  VTalch  (BiU,  Tht>oL  II.  %fl.  and  ludcx)  aacrihi** 
thin  vnrk  !o  Thenphllas  Ukmohreld.  GfAn^e  {BUI. 
magictt,  p.  147)  a^crilics  it  to  Oon.  Mich.  Theopbiln*. 
Srbrrtder  {I.ex.  drr  Hamburg.  SckriftttrlUr,  III.  2U) 
altributcf  to  Hcriel  a  work  with  the  folio* intt  title: 
— "  Wlderlcf  urig  der  IrrlgtMi  und  vrrfuhrtTiBchen 
I>ehre  O.  M.  Hirochfeldtt."  Hamb.  17/3,  «•.  which  Is 
poctlblj  Identical  with  the  above.  Gra^se  (Bild. 
magifOf  p.  147)  a.ser{l>cs  to  Geom  Mich.  Ilirachfeld  a 
work  with  the  title  '•  Irrijre  I^hre  von  der  Zemich- 
tung  der  Tpuffcl."  Harab.  1728,  8<».  which  wem*  to  be 
renlly  an  nnonrmons  work,  written  fperhups  \>v  Iler- 
tel) again$t  Himrhfeltl.  For  the  prnlmble  origin  of 
the  mi&take,  aee  Oeorgi'a  Kurop.  Bt.cher- Lexicon,  II. 

8867.  Oflfentllche  Rezeuimng  wider  die 
Feiode  der  Liebe  Uottc*.    AJtona,  1725. 


3868.  Petersrn,  Joh.  Wilh.  BewShrung  <Ie«« 
ewigeii  Evangelii,  contra  Thei>philum.  Jeua, 
172rt,  R^  (lOHh.) 

aS69.  [Ilertel, Jakob  1.  SonnenklarerRewciois, 
das-s  die  Lebre  von  der  Wiederbringuiig  der 
Verdanimten  und  Teufel  in  der  heili;;(  11 
Schrift  nicht  gegriindet  Key.  Antwort  auf 
die  unter  dem  Nanu-n  Jt»b.  AVIIh.  l'eter.«^cn 
lierauKgegebene  BewMhrutiK  deHewigen  Evan- 
gelii f.r  (lie  Teufel.  Von  Theophilo  in  Ham- 
burg. 1726.  H«.  h\  sh.^ 

Waich  (J?iW.   Thfol.  II.  R22)  erToncoi>«lj  ajicrll**       , 
thi*   book   to  Theopbilud   iHr^clifcld.     Cvuiparu  No. 
3t«6. 

3870.  Petersen,  J(.h.  Wilh.  Die  von  J'». 
"Willi.  I*eterf»eji  nach«lrilckli<h  g«rettete  VVal.r- 
lieit  de."  ewigen  Evangelii,  contra  Eriphili 
Soiinen-klahren  ReweiHs  ...  .  [E«Iited  l»y 
Chri>tian  Pagenkop.]  Hamburg,  1727,  8*.  (6 
ffh.j 

3*n71.  Pagenkop,  ChriMtian.    GrundlicheEr- 
karitnis  der  ewiprn   Liebe  Gottea  in  Cbri"«ro 
gt'ifti  alle  gefalienc  Creatureii  ...     .     Frev- 
sta.It.  1726,  g». 
8'>c  No.  i'M. 

387*2.  Petersen,  Joh.  Wilh.  Alothea  Vlctrix. 
172G,  s«. 

3871.  Stnrm,  Loonh.C^riHtoph.  Gottj«eeliger 
Zei:v«:  trieb  zu  Micherer  Bewei-^uiig  der  \N  ie- 
derbringung  aller  Diiige.     Freyntadt,  1726. 

3874.  [Ilertel,  Jakob].  Die  verwerfliche  und 
veniMinmliche  Lebre  von  der  \Viederbi  ingung 
«ler  Tfufel  und  Verdanimten  zu  Gott,  m  elcho 
ein  .Atittiiynius  in  eijiem  verfilhrerLschen  Liedo 
verfH<<««et  hat.  Zuni  andern  Mai  widerleget 
von  Tlusjphilo  in  Hamburg.    1727.  8"». 

3875.  Gcsprlicli  (KinMm  Reich  derWahrheit 
zwisclu'U  Grtliodoxophilo  (Slaubrecht  und  Go- 
thofi  edo  DeitI(!ro,iu  welchem  der  aufgewarmte 
cliiiia.<<ti!<clie  Ix'hrHatz  Do^ithei  ...  o<ler  die 
volli-4,e  Wi«'derbringung  aller  Crcaturcn  ... 
viilerh".r»'t  wild.     [About  1727.] 

SwNoy.  S*»1,38C0. 

3876.  Reich  (Die  Uu)  der  Gnaden  trinniphi- 
rendr  \Nulirlieit  liber  den  bekannten  tind 
jiingst  Von  Dositheo  EleiHon  in  Forma  Dialogi 
V'ie<ier  auf;ie\varniten  chiliatHtischen  Irrthum 
von  der  voilii^cn  >Viederbringung  aller  Crea- 
turon.     Wahrenburg,  1727,  4». 

SeeNo'.  SHOI.StsdO. 

3877.  Petersen,  Joh.  Wilh.  Vertheidigung 
d<>r  Wii'iierbringung  aller  Dinge.  BUting, 
1727?  8*.  (20  Bh.) 

3878.  ScliutZjChristoph.  Gueldeno  Rose,  der 
ein  Z«'ugnue.s  «ler  >Viirheit  von  der  uum  nun  fM> 
nalio  bcvorNtehendcn  gueldenen  Zeit.  lu  drel 
Theilen.    2- Ed.     (1727,)  1731,  8«». 

Rc'ttoratloni$t. 

3879.  Gerliard,  Ludwig.  Systema  airo«cara- 
OToo-eiaf ,  dax  ifit,  ein  vollKtIindiger  Lehr-Begriff 
des  ewigen  Evangelii  von  der  \Viederbringung 
aller  Dingo  ...  nelnt  einem  ...  Weynacht* 
Predigt  von  der  geistlichen  Geburth  CliriMti 
in  unit  ...  aid  w<)r.'iu8  dicner  ganzo  Tractst 
erwachsen.  N.  P.  [Hamburg?],  1727,  4<».  (113 
sh.) 

This  book  waa  suppreBned  by  pablic  anthoritj.  For 
a  full  arcountof  it.  and  of  thcnuuicrous  vorku  which 
appeared  in  CT'position  to  it.  m-c  Walch,  JCinleitung 
in  die  Relig.Strrit.  drr  Kran.Luth.  Kirche,  III.  259- 
274.  and  hi»  BiM.  Thtol.  11.  HJ.Vj-.'JI.  .H-e  «l-«  FhiKe, 
Gfck.  des  Glaubena  an  I'neterbUckUU,  III.  U.  32&- 
328. 

38841.  IIolTmann,  Joach.  ChriHtian.  Kurze 
und  nrthodoxe  Wiedcrlegung  des  langen  un«l 

Earadoxen    SyHtemallH    an-oKaraorao'ewc    M. 
udwig  Gorharda  ...    .    Hamburg,  1727,  4». 
6^r. 

3881.  Gebliard,  Brandan  Heinrich.    Arnica 
Dit«<nilHltU)  de  D\i\HAotuvtv  %fc  o\srtvVQxcv'^*xnJE«ir- 
torum  &ii\uU  wi  \1wU\.uX\q\w<&,  *tl\  ^x\jKi  \i^ 
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oi'.'["'-ll«.    ttryi-b.  lit*,  4-.  (»°li,> 
tlK-i.  Gcrltiird,  Ludnlu.    Eu|nilcn«il>.  At 
M  grilniili.hr  Rrltunn  uud  ViTlhrUlLKUOi 


liW,**. 

la-ii. 

■li-K 

f"' 

■»^»^'™'** 

'■  J,* 

tsKb.  oat»,  < 


T*iift-1  urn  dvm  t'vigeu  fmrr.     lUiiiln 
8BS7.  JUBlefcri  J.ih.  rri«lr.  OrtlDdirrtacr 


SSM.  LaaipB,  FriMr.  Ado 


Hid  SI.  LkO- 


)M.  7voVi-rbuiiIluiien>Ton<li>rE«lHkrll 

(Irr  ttlnfvn.  wiiriB  dlrw  Iliuipt-LchK  uairR' 

LutvliilwlHr  ^ndw  an^'wlit  ...  nun  Id^ 
IIui4ilrut«li>!  Ubwmbnrhl,  tnn  •Inn  Anti«« 
tllH<nti'lii.'n  iind  ...  wmwhril.  »  Auli.    Bn- 

nien.  (17*1.1 1733,  ff.  pp.  .141  +.  r. 


*^l>I>.(»)Tli'  H.' 
am.  iBplnna,  Fni 

...    d«     Xnoitsliu 

SviDbiaich  LlbrJ>i  Irn 


l^ulHllLlMli.   |/,«,,.J.di. 
llu.tw'bll,lia»,4°.pi>' 


3SD2.  StackniBiiii,  Joli.  Cli 

Join!  iiud  H'lirininilnlen  Wic 


>rdL    llMiiliiirif,  |7aH,  4-.  (]3 

3WS.  Ocrhard,  Liulwlg.   Ruirir  BvitrltT  ika 

■II^'dIiikii  ...   Biir  oiiic  drumiitntlviKl!* 
Art  audri-vlit.    AtiDum.  tlSI.K*.  (Stah.l 


1IM,8..  lW-1' 

*' 

** 

WIK.  Blbctb,  C 

vicnn  Uerluird 

{2S.I..) 
»M.  Honnan 

Ricl.Iigr   Wlile 
cbiMidcn  Tnct 

•n  Jwrl 
.l9.ii.Vi 

n>. 

TriKWu  It. 
VJn-Uri'K  l* 

•>,  Job.  (J«c 
.JsiI^Gdi'i^ 

hini;;aiti«ta 

lu!-tig"l>Ui<v 
l€«ubBnr.  Ilil 

ma.  [KUln-n'icalBl.OMri;].    Et«nc(i 


W«.  [ 1  Omtk  Pi 

Hurrn  J<il»nii  Lnr _ 

nnRwrUnrl-t™  llnhnrkn  mi  ilcr  Ewi«knl 
dM-  lliilk>ti-!i|nll<^n,  ...  aieiliift  hM  ...i  if 


DoiiiarBTkrUltlfriiii 
TsritHilirhB  Mrril  « 
IJnorhuld.  wrlrhrn  Hr.  D. !« 
rractAt.  Wldtfrlnninc  dru  v 

" 'li  iniiinnr 

iladJirlin  \ 


■Hf^arabdt  wl 

Eiiw  sr^'^li^hn  VurVclTuu^  wm  dBirh  die 
Act.  iS.  (.  XI.  rrw<4inir  IVicJrrtvfiuuBt  itlK 
IMiiKat  and  diirrb  du  Oflrnb.  J<4i.  tii.i.t. 
bamaldBie  Ewlaa  KmHrnoni.  TRttudrn 
vrnlwiuUHS...  .  ll1.1>nrhinlFii>«i.«- 
tjon  Frui'ii.  du  tan-ciiil-jllhrtEf  R<4rb  Jrn 
Clirbtl,  nud  dia  ...  H'icdemirKblbrintiiai 
kllrr  GHKhi^  brlrrlTrnd  ..  (vtlb  titnrli 
fhqi  lAlhai'a  vritlDrfl-  In  pru-T  tbAt  br  if- 
lii)n-lj.crtb).    Fn-)H«lI,Il4»,b-.(2idi.)  U. 


am.  IHabcr,  M»i'l.    Lv  «<<l»n 

Ed»IM<jlc- 

bnra  •tioitM  dn  rorna.  En  qiu 
wUtupar  I'luilnirnieniE.  Lund 

2S 

Ml,  [ ]  TbrXTald  l,'iimHk-d:or,Tbi-Plii- 

]«iuuhn-tlirQr«iI«im<«l  ...    .    Tonhlrb 
In  addrd.  TliF  Stnlr  of  Soala  K^Mnlfd  tr>aii 


trtim  Iluly  l<crl[iiiite,  Uuu  tli«  INiDUibBifBii 
Annter  (u  >  TrntlK.  eiililird.  An  Enqnirj- 

{n>m  Ibu  Frrnrb.     Louduii,  I'3h.m,  ui,  illi..    . 

*4fl.   II,  r.— 2d  .«j.,  -.1  vol.  ,b,.i.  ]:i:i,  i>.  >■ 


M.I lI>ii»lj>hrgFiliud«dn-»ltniundii 

Outtrniflilinra  In  nine   LVtMrrlaallBU 

KIhkui  ...    .    Id  vlm«bn    Brirfrn  . 
dlB  ilenlache  Spnrha  nbonMatniid  >■ 
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Ih.Mli,  u  <Ilw«n!n»l   tj>  Ki^Tclotlun.     MS. 
Ncvvr  briani  uDblisliinL    IHarleiait  Mr-' 


tVH.  Coopar.WJllliun.  Tbm  DU«>un»  < 

Aluulula  ElmilT  it  Udl  I>u<a>lim'cDt.i. 
PublUliM  by  Dnlrr  uf  iiihii>  ut  Ilia  Ileal 
...    B'-I.Hi.lTn.0. 1^.114.    n. 

SMS.  Cappj,  Wtnt.    I«  del  nonri  k  I 

qurl,  nua  rim  rtomnmr  dw  pnllqurii  d>  In 
tvliici'iii.  un  pruuie  wlidcnipnt,  pur  rilcritaii- 

3904.  ( 1  IlKtiouoi-rntaAIIMsn  ...  .  Lon- 

d..n,  ITaa;  »■.  op.  xxvlfl.,  Ilj.  BA.,  U.—ll«d. 

i;ao, )».  pp.  tU.,  IK. 

seer.  [nacDM,  Abnham].   Eiimsn  do  I'OrJ- 

Jkm«m.  an.  Vf. 

301)8.  Walcbf  Joh.  GH>r«.    Von  nDrrn   M. 
LutlwlK  ijvrhardi  vuM4UQd[|^n  Lphr-Bv^rJIT 


_ ..kU'ii  m»r  «lcV.„.  .  

jHnChriitl.  I-  Thfil.  Netot  ile«rll.en  (l< 
dnndtnvoiKlH'twIgkHtilerllutlsn-ainilTer 
6>  Anil.  I  ll-Tlidl.  VAuH.  I  III" Then,  i 
Aull.  I  IV"  Tliell.  I  V-^VI-  Theil.  »  Aull 
SllialU.  HuuUDrg,  ITU,'3&,'33.'3a, '4i,» 

To  rut  II.  b  >|i|«ndiit  •'ittS'tii 


iSS'SiXiK: 


11.  BoDuni  JudB  ftaiiwpl.  fl  noi 
:iH,  ili-prcinitl  ...  roHiniulctili 
"     Tril.Dlnijil^l  ...   .    EdItixDOTI 


riirl«l«B(iTh™pL.Dliiiiifel  ...  .  EdI 
ancliur.  Ti>lriB>Ke,<l7«,)lH3,*'.W 
3>n.  RclBliard,  Lnreni.  Df»  nni'nilllrha 
Ewii:k..it  ikT  limlrn.Irari'n.  luK  IchrinmlH- 
tlKFii    ni"vi.(i>((rUnilen  dufsllup.     Letpilg. 


3B12.  Onkes,  Abrahum,    TheDcirlrin"  nrilell- 

Tli«  2<1  Ed.  Tu  Wlikh  in  nrefli'd,  >  Prebce 
iNMi-llied  W  Iho  Rci-.  U'llllain  «tU<toD,  M.A. 
cuiHMriiJne  hU  Kternllr  irf  1IB|J-T«nienta 
cuuMrtni.  ...    Luudun,  (IIHJ  ITW,B-.  pp. 

(*;,_wii.,  ra.   H. 

3013.  [Habart  Hvlc|.     Suite  ilu  Ilvre'ihia 
■ear 'b  rSucLaiJ.    iundnii,  IIW^l^.  —  Alin 

3SI4.  BKrBiuprans,  Sle^und.    tHa  Wia- 

Zumatid  d«-  ScliCprunc.  ucb*?hr«ii'll?K^ 
mid  Oaganbcweii  torgailellet.     Vrrakrurl, 

nte,»<.  (23>h.) 

Sftll*,  Bomat,  Thonuw.    Hell  Tonnrnli  not 

(lil.iita'utlWrtno  llcwy.    lanJen,  luiU  8-.> 

flt. 

3B1S.  Voaa,  Jnroti.    Ein  Bekealnlu  der  Llcba 

Omiei  naeh  der  Wabrlieit  bey  der  Lebre  vrin 

El.  ...    .    KlalltB,  17»,8.. 


(S|.l, 


■ll.^r 


[aLebra 


WiirtvdulU^dtnEinflllircenuKiule.lnFniK 
undAiitirort  ... v,.rp-«ip(lHl,  lIMt l>-.(.3>h.) 
Si;.  WhlMOn,  Ullli«in.     Thi'   Elemliy  or 

Killer  wilh  Nnloa  ...'indObHirTHlioDii  ...   . 
■nil..n,  l»0,  B..  pp.  14a.    F.-Tho  ai  Ed., 
inipniviTl.     Luliili.n,  1762,8'.  pp.  I+l    11. 
An  Ziarriiulf  XacirtcUai,  IV.  I-W.     U. 

3818.  EtcrBBl  Mliury  the  neceanry  ConM- 


IPovcri  Churl 
3»l.  Tenn,  Rlclu 


n,  ITIO,  tl°.  pp.  -H,  1&. 

>rd.    The  Elarnily  of  Hall 
.    IIW. 


Lelpiig,  (1141,  ^)  V.i»,  *•■  pp.  (48),  3U.     i>, 

K3.  FrcnndviCEinealderViirhaltBi'rmcli- 

beu  IteelldiHt, 

llrr.  M.  M.11- 

nlRI^  aniiiiiken  T«i  iler  KitIk- 


vnhuy  RiLglaJch  ■■ 
fart*  V«riiUnirtir 
»tl  dar  lUUIen 


una  LaiiN- 


e.^ulemii.    Urypli.  It43,4*.  Uffr. 

3826.  Bcrlptan  AnmHnt  iTli<')«r(lir  Elir- 

nity  ....3thc  J»y"<(l[wven,  HiKl  IheTiir- 

menl*  at  IMI,  Miitnl,  riplalnihl.  niHl  vludl- 

lnt.rfin<A%nm1v.l.  rEi.^'Krn.liy  "f  Hell  Ti*. 
ni<;111>i-»ii>idel»l,kc.  ...  \«u4mu,'AV1.V.V9. 


CLASS  III.  — DESTINY  0 


op'|»iit..    UrJi.b.  ins,  4-.  (Otb.)" 
W/a,  Gcrluinl,  I/ndnig.    Snimlcincnta,  rim 
Klnn  tuIIiUIucIIkc'u   LFhc-Begrifli  Tun    ilcr 

SSeS.  WIcdcrlcgnngiltrvoiiLiidoTlcoOer- 


IlBDiLuri.  nut,*-.  (4ib.) 
XH.  GcBdcr,  Joli.  S.^lutlui.     nirlinUI 
on  »ln»  llFm.^ii.Ae  und  nnunta  Blnwohn. 
am  Hiblga  wr  <Jw  v, 


dn-  l^Iadl  I'wchlu 
nmrn  M.  L.  Ovrha 
hUcMMbRdliclisu  < 
Lrlin  VOD  dec  VI  f 


>lli>iii  ...    .    Liilime,nSS,4°. 

,l«  ru.ljl.wi  Lelir'o  roll  d^r  ErllMnK  At 
Ti-iiM  Hiia  drni  cwtgrD  Frnrr.  lUnibnrg, 
lll«,B>. 
3«BI.  JHnlckc,  Job.  Prkdr.  Oratidllrher  Be 
■vin,  Jr.,  dvr  Kiicuch  lljiiii.  V.  10.  nl.'hi  Tin 
diT  ItMhirtniKnng  dnnb  den  OIiuiIicb  nil 
Cbrlatiui  lundrlD  uihI  dir  WlnlcrlRinRuiiK 


wig  (l»rh>rilii  lii'rb^gi>1inciiieD  ArgiiniFutcii 
iijS.-H.  (3a»h.) 
Xf^*.  Iiiimpe,  Friedr.  Adolf.    DIwcrlntluDm 

+■- 

3889. ZitoVerliuilluiiHiiTnndrrEirlglii-it 

drr  Htnfrn.  »»rtii  dlws  llouiiI-LiHire  niHnT 
Bckliiiiiliii«  ■•ciriHcn  ...  ortrd.  En>t  In 
Lalulnlirbur  l^pncbu  ■nftnw'iE'  ..-  nnn  loa 
lIuclirtnlKlis  UbcrtKlmiciit,  vun  d«u  Aiiti>rr 


tlonsAcMlniilaMlwHii.  ...  I Wtrli u (in-fiu-u 
by  the  JVirari.  J.  F.  Burldiva.*!    Inuw,  nt», 
4«.  pp.  (»), -8.    « 
SSel.  .Spina*,  Fnni    Albirl.     INowrtiillo 


i  .T"K«i«bii'.rtai''4^.pi.: 


3S03.  Ocrlmai,  Lodnls-  KHrurBcpilT  dn 


1  BBricm'tiet.    Alto>niii.nni,tK.(S3^.) 


Din^.     JI:iEDbar^ 


h.  |J«u-hini'lrhTiniM. 
•.  (iruniHirlic   KifclnM- 

a«i«.  iLuiibar«.  i;n. 


am.  [KIcln-TTlcftlBl,  Gw 

wl.' "lit  i^""  ""' 

aSOS.  ( 1  0»r(t  Pu'll  Si»cr 


_  llilllMH>lr><T>.n,  ...  (riUfnol  but  ...:  i 
nrn  tur  tMirWIIlKUiiic  biniD  KcfOnt :  I.  D 
TcrnMlrbr  tlXrttt  «iJcr  dii- ViiEi  li«l  m 
DiMchntd,wtkhrnHr.D.NniHlawiann  . 
TrMlIl,  WldirlrpllIF  dm  itdkhf  "       ~    ' 


Bviu^HII 


Kb*  iirilBdIlc 
Acl.  111.  1. 21. 


I«™i"".  .  ■■  ■iiurfanfw 


vnwldels    Ewlm  EninRrlini 


tWrd  boib].    Frrjaudt,  1iIb.^.i: 


Imwbrr  llw  G 
1.  ohiA  Tlio 

c* 

ICb.M  ...     .    't..» 

ich 

th^r  Bod)«: 

u  E|«.lol.rj  Tt™ 

whHeliiJapro 

lod.l 

from  HulT  Sc 

rl|riD 

-*.  Ihat  11..  Ihmi.tin 

pTIbrWl^'ke. 

■ot  It  n«n>i . . . 

bw.  mtillrd.  An  bMnlir 

Into  OriKcnini 

.  ToncibH-wtUiaLBiicrt 

Hna 

b*  HDr  Tralh  fi>.iii 

Prinripirt  of 

n>1  Rrilfion.    Tn.n. 

MH 

from  ihe  F™ 

:?S;aSi.T:. 

■ilH 

r 

SMI.  [ IDni  I.«hrgFlllid>derBlIrB  111 

GvttrnrlFlirtrii  In  fine   frberrlni-i 

Ebncbl  ...    .    In  ilFRebn    Drlrfc 
dl>  dnit«b»  Spnrht  Ulmwlil  um 
Emln  lu  •lHl|C*n  Bi'tmrhiBnip-n 
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3952  Hartley^  l>ATid.  Obsenrationfl  on  Man, 
hii4  Kmnie,  his  Duty,  and  his  Expectatiuus. 
...  -J  pt.    IxMidon,  1I4»,  8«>.  H. 

Part  II..  pp.  ffi2-437,  tmls  of  •  fatare  state,  the 
terms  of  »al\atiou,  and  (he  final  happiness  of  all 
mankiitd.  Comp  No.  4227. —  4tb  ed.,  2  vol.  Lond.. 
1>?0I.  H°,  with  the  Notes  and  AddiUou  of  H.  A.  Plsto- 
riu'*,  3d  «>d.,  iu  oni:  «^ol. 

Sa.'Va.  Rlttersdorr,  Daniel.    Ein  Blick  indie 


Kwigkeit 


Elbing,  1749,  8«.  (4i  sh.) 


39*>3».  Gedankcn  Yon  der  Unendlichkoit  der 
IlUlIenstnifen  ...  .  Frank£  and  Leipzig, 
1749,  80.  (7  Hli.) 

39.51.  Clear  Distinction  (A)  between  Trne  and 
F.tlsi!  Kelifnon  ...  by  which  the  Tnith  of  ; 
Eternal  PtiniHhmpnt  is  osscrteti  and  proved, 
and  the  Doctrine  of  Eternul  Torment  confuted 
and  condeinne<l,  as  not  merely  Atheistical, 
but  the  Bhmphomous  Doctrine  of  Incarnate 
Devil!4.    Birmingham,  1750,  8". 

89o6.  Herbsty  Nic.  Friedr.  Abermahlige  PrU- 
fun>:  ilea  8u  genannten  abermaldlgen  Versuchs 
elnnrThiHuliceetles  Ilerrn  JoHchim  Bdldickens. 
U'Uigo,  1750,  8«.  (41  «h.) 

8956.  Rlbov,or  RIcbOfTyOoorglTeinr.  De 
Impi(»runi  Rcsurreclione.  Uottingae,  1750, 
4*.  m  »h.) 

38r>6«.  Ranlacliy  Salomo.  Commentatio  my- 
tholo;j:Jc.i  pro  Suppliciis  Scoloratorum  aeternis, 
ad\erMU8  noviMMiniuni  ajroKaTotrraffttoi  Auc- 
torcni  noripta.     Alteuburgi,  1750,  4». 

3957.  Valentin,  Th«!od.  Heinr.  Ueberxen- 
gon«ler  U»?wpis.  dnnA  die  Lehre  von  der  Reini- 
guujf  der  Seele  niioh  dem  T(Mle  ein  verdamni- 
li'licr  Irrthnin  scy  ...  .  Leipzig,  1751,  &•• 
(3  ^.h.) 

See  Kmfl'i  Xeue  TkccL  Bibl,  1752,  VII.  425-428. 
H. 

3958.  Candid  Examination  (A)  of  that  cele- 
bnited  Fieoo  of  Sophiiitry  [by  P.  Cum)4],  en- 
titleil,  Heaven  Ojieu  to  All  Men.  ...  London, 
1752,  f">.  pp.  85. 

See  No.  .IBM. 

3959.  C(M>lce,  Thomas.    The  Scheme  of  Man's 
Tre-ieut  and  Future  Existence;  or,  The  Doc-  : 
trine  of  Universal  Salvation  explained,  to  the  ' 
OI(try  of  Owl  in  all  his  Attributes.  [A  Sermon  ' 
on   Dent.   vi.  7,  8.1    Newcastle  upon  Tyne, 
1752,  8». 

dm*).  Great  Love  (The)  and  Tenderness  of 
OimI  to  his  Creature  Man:  or,  The  Scrlpture- 
A'Tonnt  of  the  Redemption,  Conversion,  and 
Siilviition  of  All  Mankind.  Wherein  is  dis- 
covered, that  . . .  the  Rational  Soul  or  Spirit 
of  Every  Sinner,  after  suffering  In  Proportion 
tohi.H  Deserts,  will  be  converted,  delivered  out 
or  Torment,  and  be  Anally  saved.  In  a. Low 
Degree.  And  that,  the  Whole  Man  of  the 
Righteous  ...  will  bo  sanctified  wholly,  both 
in  Spirit,  in  Soul,  and  in  Body  ...  .  By  a 
Sesircher  after  Religious  Truth.  London,  5.D. 
[1753 1],  8o.  pp.  xxlil.,  344.     (/. 

3961.  Ilanov,  Michael  Cliristoph.  Phllosophe- 

mnta  de  Justitia  Dei   inflnita.    [Jietp.  Joh. 

Heinr.  Stobboy.]    Dantisci,  1758,  4«.  (5  sh.) 

Maintains  the  muooablcaen  of  the  doetrlns  of 
endless  puufsbmenL 

3962.  Perronet,  Vincent.  A  short  Answer 
to  a  Treatise  [by  P.  CuppdJ,  entitled,  Ueaven 
op«)n  t4>  All  Men.    London,  1758,  8". 

See  No.  3905. 

3963.  Soldan,  Joh.  Friedr.  Zwey  Fragen,  de- 
nen,  welche  keino  nnaufh0rllche  Httllc  zuge- 
ben,  zu  beantworten  vorgelegt  . . .  darinnen 
xugleich  des  Herrn  Wachsmanns  Melnung, 
warura  Oott  den  gefnllenen  Engeln  keinen 
ErliJser  gegeben  habe,  geprUfet  wlrd.  Halle, 
1T58,  8».  pp.  93.    r. 

Sse  Kraft's  Nnu  TktoL  MM.,  1785,  Z.  446-410.    B. 


3964.  Script  are- Account  (The)  of  a  Future 
State  Considered.    London,  1754, 8o.  pp.  78  +. 

Maintains  the  destnaction  of  the  wicked. 

3966.  Brine,  John.  A  Vindication  of  Divine 
Justice,  In  the  Infliction  of  Endless  Punis^h- 
ment  for  Sin:  containing  an  Answer  to  an 
Anonymous  Pamphlet,  entitled,  The  Scripture 
Ac-count  of  a  Future  State  considered.  Lon- 
don, 1754,  8o.  Od. 

3965».  Griffin,  Rev.  ,  Rfjrtnr  of  DingUy. 

The  Scripture  Account  of  a  Future  State  con- 
sidcre<i.    . . .    Occasioned  by  reading   a    late 
Pamphlet,  liearing  the  same  Title,  by  an  An- 
onynjous  Author.    London.  1755,  S«.  1«. 
See  Monthly  Rev.  for  Feb.  17fi6;  XII.  15&. 

3966.  Herbst,  Nic.  Friedr.  Fortgesetzte  PrU- 
ftiug  der  Boldickischen  Lehrsltze  ...  .  Hal- 
le, 1755,  8«.  (22  sh.) 

3967.  Mand,John.  An  Introductory  Discourse 
to  the  Tremendous  Stmction  impartially  de- 
bated ...    .    London,  1758,  S*.  pp.  92.    U. 

3968. The  Tremendous  Sanction;  or.  Doc- 
trine of  Endless  Torments,  freely  and  impar- 
tially debated,  inquiring  what  Creilibility  it 
hath  from  Illsturj',  Annl(»gy,  or  Scripture. 
With  a  Discu.^iHiou  on  the  Origin  of  Evil.  In 
Four  B<x>ks.  ...  London,  I7*h>,  S".  pp.  xx., 
494  4-.    U. 

Maintain!)  the  doctrine  of  endless  pnnlshnicnt. 

3969.  Troscliel,  Jac.  Ellas.  De  ceterna  Pecca- 
toriim  Danuiiitione  speciatim  ex  Scientia  Dei 
media  deniouHtrata.  [Prtcs.  8-  J.  Baumgar- 
ten.]    Ilalae,  1757,  4*.  (6  sh.) 

3969*.  Essal  d*une  demonstration  de  VApoca- 
tastafe.  Quoi!  grand  Dieu!  pour  jamais  lo 
ciel  on  le  tartare  I'un  on  Taut  re  m'attend? 
Lampsuque,  1757,  8«.  pp.  31. 

See  Bnumgarten's  Nackricktcn  van  merkK.  BU' 
cAmi,  XI.  18I-18& 

3970.  Considerations  upon  War,  upon 
Cruelty  in  general,  and  Religion.>i  Cruelty  in 
particular.  Also,  an  Attempt  to  prove  that 
Everla.sting  Punishments  are  inconsistent  with 
the  Divine  Attributes.  In  several  Letters  and 
Essays.  To  which  are  added,  Essays  on  divers 
other  Subjects,  and  an  Oration  in  Praise  of 
Deceit  and  Lying.  The  2d  Ed.  London,  (1758,) 
1761,  8«>.  pp.  xxvii..  468.    U. 

The  E.«*a3r  on  Evcrlastinit  PuoUhnients  ocenplcs 
pp.  317-400.  The  author  of  this  rolume  al«o  pub< 
lished  "  A  DisAerlation  on  False  BeligloD,"  and 
"  Essays  and  Letters  on  Varioui  Su^iecu." 

3971.  Specimen  (A)  of  True  Theology,  or 
Bible  Divinity  ...  .  By  a  Searcher  after  Re- 
ligious Truth;  and  a  Well-wisher  to  All  Man- 
kind. London,  1758,  8®.  pp.  xvi-  176.  Z>., 
BA. 

Maintains  the  doctrine  of  Unh-ersalism. 

3972.  Bourn,  Samuel,  of  Xorwieh.  A  Letter 
to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Chandler,  D.D.conceniing 
the  Cliristian  Doctrine  of  Future  Punishment. 
. . .     London,  1759,  S«.  (UJ. 

Also  in  R.  Baron's  PiVan  of  Priatteraft  afnt  OrtkO' 
doxff  Shaktn,  III.  241-2fil,  Lond.  1768,  120.    H. 

3973.  Relly,  James.  Union:  or,  A  Treatise 
of  the  Consangulnitv  and  Affinity  between 
Christ  and  his  Church.  ...  Loudon,  1759,  8*. 
pp.  xxxviii..  138.    U. 

RffprintH.  Ronton.  1779;  Prorldencc.  1782 ;  Paris. 
Mc.  \HX;  Phllad.  IKI3.  S».  Mainuins  Uuir«rsalian 
on  Cjlviuistio  principle*. 

3074.  Some  Thoughts  on  the  Duration  of  the 
Torments  of  the  VVicked,  and  the  Time  when 
the  Day  of  Judgment  may  be  expected :  chiefly 
occasioned  by  a  late  Pamphlet  [by  Richard 
Clarke]  published  in  Charlestown  South  Caro- 
lina, entitled,  "The  Prophetic  Numbers  of 
Daniel  and  John  Calculated."  Ch&cl<satA'<Ki\^ 
n59,»«.pp.^.   V. 


3026 


CLASS  III.  — DESTINY  OF  THE  SOUL. 


3851 


3026.  IVelnficHenli:,  Joh.  Gottfr.    Vindioiao 

Poeuni mil  a«;teriijuuin  u])|K>8itiU}  Auctuii  [/.•. 
Marie  llubcr]  Epistolarum  fur  la  religion  rg- 
snitiflU.  I'las.  S.  J.  Baumgarteii.j  Hul. 
1742,  4«>.  PI).  28. 

3927.  Dodwell,  William.  The  Eternity  of 
Future  I'unishmeut  asscrtod  and  vindicated. 
In  AuHwer  to  Mr.  WhIston'H  late  Treatiso  on 
that  Subject.  In  Two  Semionw  preached  he- 
fore  the  Univcrsitv  of  Oxford,  ...  March  21. 
1741.  . . .  Oxford,  IT43,  8«>.  ppu  88  t-.    U. 

3928.  [Klcln-Nlcolal,  Ooor$;].  0(>orp:  Paul 
Siegvulcks  d;i.s  vt»u  Jesu  Christo  aller  Creatur 
zu  predifjen  befohlenc  ewige  Evangelium  von 
der  durch  ihn  orfundenen  ewigon  Erltteunp. 
Aufjj  neue  herau.sgegelx^n  und  vennehrt  durch 
oin  Schiiler  ChriHti  C.[arl]  C.[hri-tian]  RrePlel]. 
Frankfurt  und  Leipzig,  aUo  Altona,  itiS,  8«. 
(20  si  J.) 

Scf  No.  3)t07. 

3929.  K.r&iiter,  Philipp  David.  Dinputatio 
iuauguruliH  de  uctcrna  Poenaruni  tnfernalium 
Duratione.    .lenae,  1143,  4".  (Si  ^h.) 

3930.  Scott)  Jiwjeph  Nicol.  ?enn<>n<«,  preache<l 
In  Defence  of  all  Religion,  whether  Natural 
or  Kevealeti  ...  .  2  vol.  London,  1743,  8". 
H^  V. 

Scrnu  XVII.  and  XVIII.  in  Vol.  II.,  pp.  329-379. 
niuialaiu  the  doctrine  uf  the  df»tru<:tion  of  thr  wicked. 
ThcT  arc  cntiilod.  "Tbo  Vulgar  (ipinioii  concerning 
the  UuratluD  ol  tbc  Future  Miser/  examined." 

3931.  Horbcry,  Matthew.  An  Enquiry  into 
the  .Scripture-Dtxlrino  concerning  the  Dura- 
tion of  Future  PuulMhment  ...  .  Oc(*a«ion'd 
by  fjinie  late  Writings,  and  particularly  Mr. 
Whiston'8  Discourse  of  Ilell-TormentB.  ... 
London,  1744,  8».  pp.  xii.,  31.3.    U. 

Alc.0  in  his  WorkM,  Oxford,  1828,  Vol.  II. 

39.32.  Bttldtcke,  Joachim.  Ahernialiger  Ver- 
Huch  einer  Theoillcee  von  dom  Urspruuu  dcH 
Btfsen  ....  2  Theile.  Berlin,  174(^52,  8«. 
1  f/i. 

Boldicko  maintains  Ihat  the  «temal  torments  of  the 
damned  opring  from  puro  I>encTolenc«  in  the  Deity, 
Liec:iuiie  tlie  bappiueasof  thcclix-t  will  be  to  grcuiiy 
beightcncd  and  intensifled  bjr  tho  coiitciuplatiou  of 
tbcTr  sulfcringti !  The  lum  of  happluofs  in  the  uni- 
verse tlius  becomes  greater  than  could  beproducmi  in 
any  other  way.  It  \»  but  fair  to  stito  that  be  if)r<ii  ds 
the  uum^>cr  of  the  elect  as  immensely  larger  tliau 
that  of  lh'.>  reprobate. 

3933.  Dletelmalr,  Joh.  Angustin.  De  airoxa- 
ratrrafftt  natmov  script  uraria  ct  fanatica,  ad 
Act.  iii.  21.     Altorfli,  1746,  4».  (4  sh.) 

3934.  [Sclilltte,  Joh.  Oeorg].  SchVift-  und 
YernuuftuiiiriiKe  reborleu;ung  tier  l)«yder«eiti- 
gen  Oriindo  flir  und  wider  die  gantz  uuend- 
lichc  Ungliick-Heligkeit  der  Verbrecher  Gottea, 
und  deren  endliche  i»elige  Wiedorzurecfatbring- 
nng  und  HerMtellung:  uach  Anleitung  der 
Cledaucken  den  llerrn  Abt  Mof<heimi»  Uber  tlie 
Lehre  von  dom  Ende  der  IlUlleudtrafen  ...  . 
Frankfurt  und  U'ipzig,  1746,  8<».  pp.  272  +. 

Sec  Kraft's  A'etie  TTmol.  Btbl.,  II.  579-«0S.  Ascribed 
by  R>terniund,  in   hi<  continuation  of  Jcicher'a  (?«• 
,        /         UkrteH- Lexicon,  III.  250,  to  Philipp  Erustt  Kvrn. 

»*«**'  /  SOSi).  [Grorfft,  im*»«].  Ungerelmte  Diuge  in 
oiner  Schrift  zweener  vornehmer  Wieder- 
hringer,  die  sle  wider  die  heilige  Redo  des 
Urn.  Abt  Monheims  von  <lor  ewigen  Verdam- 
ninij  der  Ootthwen,  ans  Licht  gestellet  halK'U 
...  .  Frankfurt  und  Leipzig,  1747,  8».  (11 
sb.) 

3930.  Beant-VTortung  nuf  die  ungcreimten 
Dinge,  so  ein  OeiHtllcher  wider  die  Wieder- 
bringungMfreundo  ansgeHtreuet  ...  .  1747, 
4». 

8937.  Mosltelm,  Joh.  Lorenz  -ron.  Ver- 
theidigung  <ler  Oedanken  tiber  die  Lehre  vora 
Entle  «ler  KoIIenHtrafen.     Frankfurt,  1747,  8". 

3938.  Stiebrltz,  Joh.  Frietlr.  Erwie»ene 
Ewigkeit  der  Ui^lleastrofen,  neUst  einer  Aut- 
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wort  auf  die  dem  Herm  Alit  Monheim  «»ntpe- 
gen  gesetzte  Vebi^rlegung.  Ilalle,  1747,  >^. 
(29  8h.) 

"  Hauptaobrift  io  phUotophlacber  Hiasicht.'  — 
Flugge. 

3939.  Mecn«y  Heinr.  Die  guteSacho  der  Lehre 
von  der  unendlichen  Dau«r  der  IlulleiMtrafcii. 
HelmsUidt,  1747-4$,  S». 

3940. L'npartheyiivhe    PrUfunjf    Aft    At- 

handiung:  Sohrift-und  TernunftmiL«ige  Uel.*-:- 
legung  der  beyderseitigen  Griimle  flir  tti  <! 
wider  die  gaiiz  uuendliche  VnglucksKliiEk*  t 
der  Verbrecher  Got  tea  ...  .3  Theile.  Uelot- 
8tii.lt,  1747-4**.  8». 

Sec  Kraft's  Neue  Tk«oL  irai..  III.  11B-1S3.  6:V6P2; 
IV.  42»-(33.     B. 

3941.  SeHutz-SoliriAfUr  die  Ewigkeit  dtr 
Hiillen-StrafTen,  wider  die  Schrift-  uud  ver- 
nuuftmJtHige  Uel>erlegung  der  Iteyderscitigtu 
Grande  ...  .  Frankfurt  und  Leipzig,  1747, 
8«».  (18  Hh.) 

See  Kraft's  Xeue  TkeoL  BOL.  II.  «&-«BS.     S. 

3942.  HerlMt,  .\ic.  Friedr.  Prtifnng  de«  in 
dem  abemiahligen  Versuche  einer  Thecwli'*-^ 
[by  J.  Buldicke]  enthaltenen  Lehr-GelikudM 
vom  Urspning  des  BUaea.     Breslau,  1747,  t*. 

(11  Hh.) 

3943.  Muller,Joh.Sam.  Bemrh^idcne  PrUftinc 
ili's  aberniiiligen  Ventuchs  einer  The«.«dicee  [l»y 
J.  BiUdicke]  ...  .  Hamburg,  1747,  «•.  {IQ 
sh.) 

See  Kraft's  Snu  Tktel.  IKU.,  II.  ISS-IO.    B. 

3944.  Bdldlcke,  Joachim.  Anflo!<ung  vitb- 
tiger  Zweifeloknoten,  welche seiner  ErklAning 
vom  Urnprung  und  B«*dtrafung  des  Bo»en  ent- 
gegen  ge«etst  worden.    Berlin,  1748.  S^.   (9 

8h!) 

3945.  Pat  uzzly  Giovanni  Vincenzo.  Defnturo 
Impiorum  Statu  Libri  treo  ubi  adver<t.  Deij^. 
tatj,  nu()croa  OrigeniataK,  Socinianud  alif'^o; 
Novatoreg  Eccle»*iie  Catholictr  DcKMrina  d« 
Poenarum  I  nferni  Veritate,  Qu&litate.  et  Mtfrr- 
nitate  a»Meritnr  ot  illui4ratur.  . . .  Typis  :^mi- 
tiarii  VeronfHtit,  174i$,  4*.  ff.  (8),  pp.  xxir^  4U6. 
—  2da  e«l.,  Venetiin,  17r4,  4*. 

See  Z;icrarin,  Storia  Ui.  d Italic.  I.  S4-38.  (J.I 
Comp.  No.  3745. 

3946.  Pfali;  ChriRtopb  MattliMua.  . . .  De  Pt>r- 
petuitate  Pa'narum  Infernaliuni  ex  Kati«n« 
nequerefutahili  necdemonstrmbili  ...  .  Tn- 
biiigre,  1748,  4«.  pp  38.    //. 

Translated  into  Gtrman,  in  frrral  part,  in  the  Btf 
trtige  zvr  Bt/ord.  d.  ronnhn/t.  i>«Hl««u,  «tc.  Heft 
VI.,  (17W.)  pp.  127-157.     F. 

3947.  Ramsay,  Andrew  Michael,  thf  ilirm- 
linr.  The  Philosophical  Principleft  of  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion.  Unfolded  in  Get^mr- 
trical  Order  ...  .  2  pt.  Gla^cgow,  |74!^-4t, 
4».    U, 

Tbe  aiithormaintalns  the dectriaea of  pre-cxi«mee 
and  of  universal  re«u>ratioo. 

3948.  Slnsart,  Benoft.  D^ft>n«e  da  dogme 
catbolique  8ur  Ivternit^  don  peine*.  . . .  ihir- 
ra^e  dana  leqnel  on  r^fkite  lea  erreunt  de  qact- 
quea  modernes,  et  principalement  celle»  dan 
anglois.  Strasbourg,  1748,8*.  pp.  xciy .,  331  -. 

See  i/bumof  dtM  Amnu  for  July.  I74t*,  p.  A'A. 

3949.  StcIn,  Joachim  Ernst.  ...  Yernanft- 
itnd  schrift mfisiger  Beweis,  dasti  die  Lehre  TL>n 
der  Wicdcrbringung  aller  Dincc  in  der  Ver- 
nuuft  und  Schrift  nicht  den  MlerieeriuK»t<ii 
Grund  babe  ...  .  Wi>lfenbattel,  it^  ¥.  f  d 
Bb.) 

3950.  Teller,  Roniantu.  Die  unendlicben 
Strafen  in  der  Ewigkeit  ...  invier  g«i*tlicb«A 
Keden  ...  .  Lei{ixig,  1748,  8*.  pp.  (16^  111 
U. 

3961.  Zimmermanii,  Joacb.  Joh.  Daaiel. 
Die  Nichtigkeit  der  Lebre  via  der  Wie^Itf- 
bringung  aller  Dinge,  emrieeon  ...  .  Ham- 
burg, 1748,  H^.  (40  8h.) 

Sec  Kraft's /XM«n«ol.JiM.,U«ib  IV.  Ifri^S.    B. 
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v::rfe  eeffendieOffenbarnng.  STlieile.    Bern, 
1715-77,  K'. 

Tbir  fourth  Letter  in  Part  11.  maintaiiu  the  eternity 

or  runirc  |>uni«bmeni. 

40()6.  Hoftnann,   KYicdr.  Wilh.    Dubioruin, 

quat;  i>i»ctriuae  do  PoeuiH  Daoinatoruni  acter- 

n\i*  nbjici  (folHnt,  potiorum  S«>lutio.    [I*rtt*.(}. 

¥.  Seller.  J     Erlangac,  1775,  4«. 

4(KiT.  K5ntg,  J.  C.  Do  Annihilatione  iEtornis 
afllirto  «  ruciatibuH  hand  detciitaiida.  [J*rers. 
G.  A.  Wni«.)     Altorfl,  1775,  40.  3^^. 

40«»'<.  Crosvrcll,  A.  Mr.  Murray  l-nmask'd. 
ill  which  ...  is  shown,  that  tho  Dttctriiio  of 
L'niver-Mil  Siilvntioii  in  inimical  to  Vertue  . .  .•  . 
With  ...  tho  Address  of  Mr.  Chandler  of 
(tLKf  stor.  tn  the  People  of  his  Charg**,  with 
rejrnrd  to  Mr.  Murray.  . . .  Tlie  2*1  Ed.  greatly 
eular-^ed,     Binton,  1775,  8«.  pp.  'JO.     HA. 

4000.  Cieaireland,  John.  An  Attempt  to 
wip  ill  the  Hud,  tho  Unscriptural  Doctrine  of 
Universal  Salvation  . . .  which  a  certain 
Stranjrer,  who  calls  himself  John  Murray, 
has,  of  late,  been  endeavoring  to  spread  in 
tho  First  Parish  of  Olouce-ster  ...  .  Salem, 
N.E,I776,  8*.  pp.  44. 

40ln.  [Relly,  James],  Kpistles:  or,  TheOreat 
Salvation  ct»ntempli*te<l;  in  a  Series  of  Letters 
to  a  Christian  Society.  By  J.  R.  ...  London, 
1776,  S*>.  pp.  237.     U. 

4011.  Beyer,  Carl  Angtist.  Apologio  der 
heili^en  Sehrifto<ler  Untersuchun;^  der  Lehre 
von  den  gcittlichon  Strafun.  ...    Halle,  1779, 

8».  pp.  '2^  +.     U. 

In  uppu«itlun  to  Kberbard. 

401"2.  Servetus,  Mordeoal,pwurfon.  Tlic Mys- 
tic's Plea  for  Universal  Kedemption,  as  ... 
preached  by  .Mr.  Elhanan  Winchester  ...  in  a 
Number  of  Letters  to  the  Uev.  W  illiani  K<*- 
grrs,  Ac.  By  .Mordecai  Servetus.  ...  Philad. 
I7H1,  ^.  pp.  'l«.     K 

4013.  [Beyer,  Joh.  Rud.  Oottliebl.  TJeber  die 
Strafen  der  Verdanimten  und  dercn  Dauor. 
Ein  Versurh.     Uipzig,  17K2,  S«>.  j.p.  1(>2.     /'. 

"  Ntir  rcliillv  aclen  ilo  vmig."—BretMch.    Sec  No«. 

4014.  [TteHuing,  Outthold  Rphraim].  GUtt- 
liche  Entwi<kehing  des  Siitans  <lurch  das 
Mens .hen^'e-Khlecht.    Dessau,  1782,  8«. 

Rv^tonitu.nlxt. 

4015.  Ne^vton,  Thomas,  Bp.  Works.  1782. 
See  No.  22iiT. 

4016.  IValter,  Ernst  Joh.  Conr.  Pri  fung 
wiclitiger  l/ohrcn  thoolojcischen  und  philoso- 
phischen  luhalt^  ...  .  Berlin,  1782,  8«.  pp. 
xvii.,  .'^l.     F. 

The  third  chapter,  pp.  104-210,  diffcuRMH  the  que*-  [ 
tlon,   "I'^l  dor  Zwcck  der   ziikiinrti/riu   .*<liakn  di'j 
Bcft.<<'runi(?"     The  niithnr  favorit  the  ductrinu  of  the 
destruction  uf  the  wicked. 

4017.  fChaniicy,  Charles]?  Salvation  for  All 
5f  en,  illustrated  and  vindicated  as  a  Scripture 
Doctrine,  in  Nuinerour?  Extracts  from  a  Vari- 
ety of  Pious  and  liCarned  Men,  who  have 
puryK»sely  writ  ni>on  the  Stibjfct.  ...  By  One 
who  wishes  well  to  all  Mankind.  The  '2d  Ed. 
Bi-<ton,  1782,  4«.  pp.  iii.,  20.    BA.,  If. 

The  prcfACi'  U  >lgucd  T.  W. 

4018.  Mather,  Samuel.  D.D.  All  Men  will 
not  be  save«i  forever  ...  .  [In  answer  to 
"  Salvation  for  All  Men,"  dc]  Boston,  1782, 
8».  pp  31.    BA. 

401P.  [Clarke,  Fer.  John,  D  P.l.  A  T^'tter  to 
Doctor  Mather.  Occasioned  by  his  Disini^enii- 
ous  Reflexitms  upni  a  certain  Pamphlet,  en- 
titled. Salvation  for  All  Men.  By  One  who 
wishes  well  to  him  in  common  with  Man- 
kind. . . .     Boston,  17H2.  4».  pp.  0.    HA.,  MHS. 

402(1.  Author  (To  the;  of  a  Ixtter  to  Dr.  Ma- 
ther. By  One  of  the  Readers.  Boston,  1783, 
4«.  pp.  6.    BA. 


4021.  To-vrnsend,  Sbfppie.  Some  Remarks 
on  a  Pamphlet  intituled.  All  Men  will  not  be 
saved  for  ever :  wrote  by  Samuel  Mather,  . . . 
in  Answer  to  one,  intituled.  Salvation  for  AH 
Men  ...    .     B(»ston,  N.K.  1783,  8».  pp.  32. 

Alio  in  bis  GoMpfl  Aem.  ele.  17M,  8".  pp.  136-179. 

4022.  [Kckley,  Jtweph].  Divine  Glory  brought 
to  view,  in  the  (Condemnation  of  the  Un- 
giKlly  ...  .  In  Reply  to  a  late  Pamphlet, 
entitled.  Salvation  for  All  Men.  By  a  Friend 
to  Truth.  . . .    Boston,  1782,  4f*.  pp.  51.    BA. 

4023.  Divine  Glory  brought  to  View  in  tho 
Final  Salvation  of  All  Men.  A  Letter  to  the 
Friend  to  Truth.  By  One  who  wishes  M-ell  to 
all  Mankind.  ...  Ikwton,  1788,  4«.  pp.  19. 
BA. 

4024.  (Kckley,  Joseph].  Appendix,  in  An- 
swer to  a  late  Letter,  entitle!  Divine  Glory 
brought  to  View,  in  the  Final  Salvation  of  All 
Men.  ...     [Boston,  1788,]  8*.  pp.  8.    BA. 

4025.  lietter  (A)  to  the  Author  of  Divine 
Glory  brought  to  View,  in  the  Condemnation 
...  of  the  I'ngotllv,  with  tho  Appendix.  [Bos- 
ton, 1783,]  Afi.  pp.'lo.    BA. 

4026.  Toiirnsend,  Shippio.  Repentance  and 
Remission  of  Sins  considereil.  in  Answer  to  a 
Pamphlet  intitled,  "Divine  Glory  in  the  Con- 
domnatiou  of  the  Ungodly."  Boston,  1784, 
8o, 

4027.  Presbyterian  Church  —  Firft 
PrejAi>/:e.ry  of  the  Eastward.  Bath-Kol.  A 
Voice  from  the  Wilderness.  Being  an  Humble 
Attempt  to  8up|>ort  the  sinking  Truths  of 
God,  against  some  of  the  Principal  Errors, 
ra:;ing  at  this  Time.  ...  By  the  First  Pres- 
bvtery  of  the  Eastward.  ...  Boston,  1783, 
IW".  pp.  vii...360   \-.     MIIS. 

Pp.  leO-S'U)  nrr  In  oppnuliion  to  "  Origenii>m."  or 
the  doctrine  or  Universal  S.ilrntion. 

4028.  Thacher,  Peter.  That  the  Punlsh- 
nn'nt  I'f  the  llnally  Impenitent  shall  be  Eter- 
nal; or,  That  all  .Men  shall  not  be  saved,  at- 
tempted to  be  prove<l  and  illustrated  in 
Three  Sernmns,  preached  at  Maiden,  October, 
17S2.  . . .    Salem,  1«»8,  sm.  4<».  pp.  61.     H. 

4029.  nilllffefi  Mittel  (Kin)  Kwischen  den  bei- 
den  vorneliiiisten  Meinungen  i4ber  die  Daner 
der  Strafen  im  xukilnftigen  Leben,  vorgelegt 
dnrch  eincii  ekle<tlschenTheologen.  Ausdem 
Fran/otischen  ilbi'rsetzt  mit  einigen  Anmer- 
kuHiTt'ii.     L<Mpzig,  1783,  S«>.  pp.  79. 

403vX  Kminonfl,  Nathanael.  A  Discourse 
concerning  the  l'roce.«s  of  the  General  Judg- 
ment. In  whi<h  the  Mo«lern  Notion-i  of  Uni- 
versal Salvati»)n  arc  particularly  considered. 
. . .     Providence,  11. 1.,  1783,  4».  pp.  75.    BA. 

4031.  Gordon,  William.  The  Doctrine  of  Fi- 
nal Univei-s;il  Salvation  examined  and  shown 
to  be  Un^Tiptural :  in  An>\ver  to  a  IVmphlet 
entitled  Salvation  for  All  Men  ...  .  B<Mton, 
17H3,  40.  pp.  ii.,  1)0.     BA. 

4032.  Hopkins,  Samuel.  An  Inquiry  con- 
cerning; I  lie  l-uture  State  of  those  who  die  in 
their  Sins:  wherein  the  Dictates  of  Soripturtj 
and  Reason,  upon  this  imi>«>rtaiit  Subjtti-t,  sire 
carefully  considered:  and  whether  Endless 
Puni-ihmcnt  be  consistent  with  Divine  Jus- 
tice, Wisdom  and  (l«K)dfie'<s :  in  which  also 
Objections  lire  stateil  and  answered.  . . .  New- 
port, Kh<Hli.-Isbin.l.  178",  4".  pp.  vi.,  IW.    B. 

Ai«rt  in  hi*  Worki.  1K4.  8«,  II.  3*7- 1«9.     H. 

iKa.  Junffe,Cliristian  Gottfried.  Dissertatio 
iiiau(;iiralis,  qua  de  Duration«'  P«»cn.irum  In- 
fernalium  recentioris  Auctoris  [»>.  E.  J.  C. 
W.'ilter]  Sententia  expenditur.  Altdorfii, 
1788, 4». 

Sec  No*.  39M,  4016. 

40-?4.  Programma  do  Poenarttm  divlvAx^ajcb. 

\  i  cmeudatrvOi.    IAI^lot^lX,  W^  ^p  . 
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3975.  Bourn,  ^nm(^\,  of  ybrwich.    A  Series 
of  Discuunseu  on  the  Hrinclples  and  Kvldonros 
of  Natural  Keligiun  Hiui  tlio  Chrintiaii  Reve- 
lation. ...  4  vol.     London,  1760—    .  S».     //. 
DiitcourMs  VIII. —  XIII.   ill  Vol.  I.  relate  to  the 
future  klaie.     Di-tcounie  XV.  maintaiiu  llie  doctrioe 
of  tUi:  destruction  of  iho  wicked. 

8976.  Letter  (A)  to  the  Kev.  Mr.  B n,  oc- 
casioned by  a  Peruwil  of  two  Volumes  of  Dis- 
cour.'<es  whirh  he  lately  pubIi«h«Ml.  By  a  Be- 
liever in  (jiod  and  a  Future  State.  London, 
1760,  8o.  pp.  32. 

S977.  Petltplerre,  Ferdinand  Olivier.  Apo- 
lojtie  . . .  sur  sou  syst^nie  do  non-eteruit6  des 
peines  ii  venir.     17B1, 12o. 

Qu^rard   crroneon«lj  gives  Prldlric  Louia  oji  the 
Chri-«tian  name  of  Pctitpicrrc. 

897^.  Relly,  James.  Antichrist  ResiAted:  in 
Keply  to  a  Pamphlet,  wrote  by  W,  Mason,  in- 
titled  Antinoniiaii  Hereby  ExplcKlod  ...  . 
London,  1761,  8°.  pp.  r4.    (f. 

8979.  [Stonelioiise,  .sr/rOeorKe, /^ir^].  Uni- 
versal destitution  a  S<ripture  Doctrine.  ... 
Londun.  I7«l,  So.  pp.  4W.    H. 

898().  BasedoMT,  Job.  Benih.  Philalethio; 
nene  ,\iiHic'hten  in  die  Wahrhelten  uiid  Heli- 
pion  der  Vernunft  bis  in  die  Greiizen  der 
glaubw^iirdigen  OfTenbarung.  2  Tlieile.  Al- 
tona,  1703-64?  8«. 

In  Ihiii  work  Basedow  oppoaOM  the  doctrino  of  eter- 
nal puni.ihnienu     Gump.  No.  3960. 

8981.  J^aWf  William.  An  Humble,  Earnest, 
and  .\lTectionate  AddretM  to  the  Clergv.  ... 
London,  1762,  &".  — AUo  Stjimfonl  [^"g-J. 
1803.  12«.  pp.  140.    U. 

Ne.ir  the  end  of  tbi.i  treatise  Law  professes  Ids  be- 
lief in  univcnal  salvation. 

3982.  Clarke,  Richard.  A  Voire  of  (ilad- 
Tidings  to  Jew.^  an<l  (Jentiles  ...  when-in  the 
Physical  Ground  of  Regeneration  in  tthown, 
and  the  Salvation  of  All  Men  is  proved  from 
the  <  Jrjicles  of  (i«Hl  in  both  Covenants.  . . .  L<.»n- 
don.  1763,  So.  pp.  2.32  +.    D. 

S9S3.  Drel  Abhandlunjii^en  von  den  Ilttllen.stra- 
fon  und  dm'ti  Dauer,  nebst  einer  Nachricht. 
wa-s  sich  mil  llerrn  Petit-Pierre  we^en  ilieser 
Lehre  zngetragen.  Frankfurt  und  Leipzig, 
1763,  so. 

8984.  Relly,  James.  Tlie  Sadducee  Detected 
and  Refutod,  in  RemarkK  on  flu-  Works  of 
Richard  Coppin.  . . .     London,  1764,  So.  pp.  94. 

U. 

S«re  No.  .1783. 

898.').  Dudgeon,  William.  Tlie  Phil(»sopbicaI 
Works  of  Mr.  William  Dudgeon.  Carefully 
corrected.     N.P.  1765,  ICo?  pp.  21M).    T. 

Mr.  DudK*-'ou  opposcx  the  doctrino  of  cndleu  pun- 
ishmoDt.     Sco  particularly  pp.  I'i<»-1&8. 

3986.  "Wlrttiffen,  C.  F.  Praedevtinatio  Ma- 
lornm  P«KMiarum  priuwrtim  aptul  Infenm 
Hon  aeternarum  contra  Ha.sedc»vium  negritur. 
[Prits.  J.  8.  Weickhmann.J    Viteberg:ie,  i76o, 

'  See  No.  39fl0. 

3987.  Realtte  (Tia)  et  P^ternit^^  des  peines  ne 
I'enfer  dem«»ntr^cs  par  des  raisons  philoflo- 
phicpies  contre  rirroligion  et  la  superstition. 
Am5«terdam,  1766,  So.  (.'>  nil.* 

See  Erncsll'B  Neuc  Theol.  BihL,  1766.  VII.  237-247. 
H. 

8988.  [Stonelkonse,  .S'lrC.eorge,  Bart.].  Uni- 
versal Restitution  farther  defended ;  being  a 
Supplement  to  the  ll(X»k  intitlwl  Universal 
Restitution  a  Scripture  Doctrine  ...  .  Bris- 
tol, 176H.  80.  pp.  148.    //. 

8989.  Enfer  (L*)  d6truit,  o«  Examen  raisonn^ 
du  diigmt;  de  PeternltiJdes  peines  [followed  by 
R  "  Dissertation  critique  sur  les  peines  d'onfer" 
by  Whitefoot.  Both  works  translated  from 
the  Knt<:lish  by  the  Baron  d'Holbach.]  ...  . 
Loud  I  e^  [Amsterdam],  1760, 12o. 

J  hare  not  seen  this  v«lum«,  but  coi^ecturc  tlkat 
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the  **  L^nfer  MtnriT  !•  a  trwutallM  of  tlw 

bichardsoo  deaeribcd  kImitc.  Xo.  SIM.     F«r  a 
tation  attributed  to  Whitefoot.  ctMiipare  Xo.  SIBIL    I 
take  the  title  from  Barbier.  u.  51U1. 

3990.  Ill ii Her,  Job.  Daniel.  Dinsertatio  inau- 
gnralis  in  qua  lustitia  Poeuamm  aet«>maruni 
ex  Finitudiue  illarum  demonstratur.  Rintelii, 
17«U,  4o. 

3901.  Iiessing,  Gotthold  Fphmirn.  T^bnifz 
von  denewigen  Strafen.  1770.  (In  hii«  .J^'waif- 
licitr  ikhnjleny  Lachmann's  eti.|  IX.  149-177.) 
//. 

39r>2.  Cotta,Joh.Friedr.  Diwertatio  de  Mi>rte 
aeterna.     Tubingae,  1771,  4*. 

3993.  Jftckel,  Job.  G.  Gedanken  Ton  der 
Unendlichkeit  der  Ildlletutnifen.  Cbezunitz, 
1771,  8o.  pp.  72. 

3994.  Lettre  phllosophico-th^lopiqne  t?tir  l'©- 
ternit(?  des  peines.     Amsterdam,  1771,  >*•. 

"  Af^ainst  RoiiKKean."— J?re(scA.  Il>>uaM«a  tovcltea 
upon  the  sul'jccl  iu  his  £miU,  Lir.  IV. 

399;').  Berro'W,  Capel,  RtcU>r  of  Rr.ttitrgtrm. 
Theological  Dis.sertations  ...  .  Loudon^  l772« 
4o.  pj).  22,  65,  36.  31,  86.  viii.,  170  -Jf.    TT. 

The  «.cooiid  of  these  Dissertation*  is  oo  '  Prr^dfcitJ- 
nattofi,  Kicction.  and  Future  PuDl^htnent*.  'ttpace*; 
the  U*t,  entitled  "A  L:«p>e  of  Human  Soon  in  a 
State  of  Pre-e\istence."  efe..  couiainn  1K>  pajpt-s.  Ber- 
lovt  opposes  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment. 

3990.  r  Walter,  Ernst  Job.  Conr.].  Ncue  Wir- 
stellung  von  den  Strafen  der  Venlaiiunten  in 
der  Ewlgkeit  nach  Orlinden  derSchrift.  R*.*- 
tock  und  Leipzig.  1772,  8*.  pp.  167. 

Maint»in.4  the  doctrine  of  the  d»^tructl-»n  rf  tte 
wielded.  Conipnre  the  full  critici»ni  in  D<:dcrkiD« 
Tktol  Bihliothei.  Bd.  II.  .St.  I.  p.  410.  If.  '  ~  Brtttrh. 
See  al«>  Nos.  40i»i,  <033.  lelow. 

3907.  Eberliard,  Job  Aujm^t.  Xvue  A]fc-U»- 
giedrs  Sokrates,  imUt  rnterMicbuug  der  L«-bre 
vt>n  der^eligkcit  der  lleiileu  ...  .  Neuedtid 
verbesserte  Aufl.  2  B<ie.  Fnuikfurt  und 
L«'ip7.ijr,  (Berlin.  I772,  76:  Bd.  11.  177S.)  17*7, 
8o.    //. 

A  French  tianslntion.  Amst  1773  i^;  thitck.  Crt- 
veiili.iaK,  I77J,  *'".  ()pjH»*c«  the  doctrini-  of  i-trrual 
pui.iKhiucni.  and  the  .^U(iuf>tiitian  system  of  tbr<v!orT 
pcnejrally.  "A  tcry  mluablc  work.  '  ch  i-actciizri 
\>r  ■•  plalov>phifal  :«cutetie<««.  thorruth.  tn:j*rti«l. 
HUd  ealiii  inveMti:;!ition,"  and  "  an  impn^-iT*.  and 
eU,OUtnt  strle."— Kuhrmann.  Banab.d.  Uteol.  LU.  U. 
i.  470.  q.  v." 

3098.  Oeafeld,   Gotthelf   Fri*-«lr.      Die    Nene 

Apolitjiie   des    Sokrates   ...   lienrtbcilt  ...     . 

lAMpzig,  1773,  8*.  pp.  1«J8.     r. 
3'.'99.  Huet,  Daniel  Theodore.     K^flexionn  rar 

la  Nouvelle  Apologie  jHiur  Socrate  de  M.  J.  A. 

Eberhard  ...     .     Utrecht.  1774,  So. 

4000.  [Stouelioaae,  .^ir  Georg«,  AirT,].  Uni- 
vental  Ue$tituti*>n  vindicated  against  the  C^l- 
vinists:  in  Five  Dialogues.  ...  Bristol,  1773, 
8o.  pp.  176.     U. 

4001.  Pomp,  R.  Kurzgefasste  Prlifungen  der 
Lehre  des  Jiwigen  Evangelinms:  woniit  deut> 
lich  gezeiget  wird>  d.'wsman  die  Wie»lerbrinjf 
ungaller  Dingo  in  der  hHlllgen  Scbrlfl  Tergi-lv 
lich  suchet.  ...  (Miiladelphia,  1774,  8*.  pp- 
xvi.,  a-lO.     IT. 

In  oiipoKltion  partleularlr  to  KIciaNicolal  cljot 
Paul  Siegvulck).  Christoph  Schiitz,  and  Darkl  8ch^ 
fcr. 

4002.  Verpoort en,  Willcm  Paul.  DeResvr- 
recti,  ne  impionim  Merito  Christ i  non  impe- 
trata.     Gedani,  1774,  4o.     6ffr. 

4003.  Wetcklkmann,  Sam.  Gottlieb  (Lax. 
Theophilus).  Vindiciao  Doctrinae  de  Suppli- 
ciis  Damuatonim  aetemis.  [fV<r«.  W.  P.Ver- 
poorten.]    Gedani,  1774,  4».  pp.  32. 

4004.  Alphen,  Hienmymus  van.  Eenige 
leerstukken  van  den  prote9tant*chen  god»- 
dienst  ...  [iu  answer  to  £berbard].  Utrecht 
1775,  8o. 

4005.  Haller,  Albert,  Baron  von.  Biiefe 
iiber  tdnlgcr  noch  lebenUeo  Frelgcitter 
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Objections  and  Rensonings  of  the  Late  Rev. 
IXjctor  Chauncj',  of  Botrtoti,  in  hi;i  B<»<>k  on- 
titled  "Tbe  SiWvution  of  All  Men,"  Ac.  ... 
New-IIaven,  1790,  8».  pp.  vi.,  332.  //.  — 2d 
E<l.  ...  To  which  i«  added,  an  Appendix,  by 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Enimons,  D.D Ik>8ton, 

1S24, 1>.  pp.  419.    U. 

Perhapa  tb«  ablest  work  in  defence  of  the  dootrlDe 
of  ciidlrM  puaUhmenL— A  Ihitch  tranaUtion,  Utrecht, 

iOC3.  K-wtgkelt  (Ueber  die)  der  Iltfllen- 
utraft'U.  em  Veruuclj  in  elnoni  Briefe  deu 
Grafeii  von  M.  Ann  dem  Franiosischcn.  Leip- 
zig, 1790.  8«.  pp.  h'i 

4063*.  God*s  Lc»ve  to  Mankind,  exemplified  .... 
Bv  a  Ke-sidcnt  of  New-York.    New-York,  1791, 
S-'.  pp.  18.     If. 
riiiversallBU 

4064.  Barton,  Philip.  Annihilation  no  Pun- 
ishment to  the  Wicked  after  the  Day  of 
Ju<iirni«Mit  ...     .     London,  179*2,  8«».  6d. 

40f>.'>.  [Clarke,  George].    A  Vindication  of  the 
Honor  uf  (io{\ :  in  a  Scriptural  Refutation  of 
the-  D«x-trine."<<)f  Kternal  Misery,  and  Universal 
^?.1lvJlti.)n.  . . .     Loudon,  1792,  S*.  pp.  284.    U. 
Maiutaiii*  the  deatruciion  of  the  wksked. 

4065*.  Weaver,  James.  Free  Thoughts  on 
the  UtiivovMiil  Restoration  of  all  lapsed  Intel- 
li>jenc("»  from  the  Ruius  of  the  Fall;  with 
Thonf;ht.<4  on  the  Origin  of  Evil.     London, 

1792.  h"». 

400*>.  Ammoii,Chrl(itophFriedr.'roii.  Sym- 
boliio  TheologicAo  et  Crlticae  ad  Doctrinamde 
Poeuarum  divinarum  Dnratione  In  alters 
Vita.  ( Opuscula  Theol.,  179S,  8<»,  pp.  109-144.) 
F. 

4067.  [Dutott  Mambrtnt,  Marc  PhilippeJ. 

Ln  pliiio<i<>|>hi«>  divine  ...     .     Par  Keleph  Ben 

Nathan  ...  3  torn.  [Lausanne?],  179S,  8".    H, 

The  flrat  cdl(i<n  of  this  atruiffe  mratical  work  waa 

publuliml  la  ITiM  with  the  title:  —  '*  D«  1  origine.  dee 

u«aicf  <t.  de«  abua,'  ttc.    See  Qa^rard.    Tom.  I.  pp. 

e^-10.  and  II.  6-26  treat  of  immortalitr.    The  author 

n*jecu  the  doctrine  of  eternal  puoishmeot,  quotiog 

the  striking  expretaion  of  Madame  Gujon.  —  "Pure 

love  ia  the  oolj  fiemal  fire.      See  Tom.  I.  pp.  373, 

373. 

40<38.  Yoan§f,  Joseph,  M.D.  Calvinism  and 
Uiiivci-fuli^ai    Contrasted  ...     .     New- York, 

1793.  1>  or  18«.  pp.  XX.,  124. 

I' ni  vernal!  at. 

4>)69.  Bf  araonty  John.  The  Universal  Resto- 
ration of  Mankind  oxamine<l  and  proved  to 
be  a  Doctrine  Incouitidtent  with  itself,  . . .  and 
gubverrtlve  of  the  Oo«i)el  of  Jesus  Christ.  In 
Answer  to  Dr.  Chauncy  of  New  England,  and 
Mr.  Winchester's  Dialogues.  ...  2  vol.  Lon- 
don, x.n.  [1794?],  16«.     r. 

Ifr.  Maraom  malntaioa  the  detlruetkm  of  the 
wickeil. 

iifJO.  Townaend,  Shippie.  Gospel  News  .. .  . 
Boston,  1794, 8«.  pp.  376.     BA. 

Matnlalos  the  doctrine  of  aniveraal  aalTation. 

4070*.  Murrav,  John.  Universallsm  vindi- 
cated ...  .  Charlestown,  [1795  ?J  8».  pp.  xvi., 
96.    H. 

4071.  IV right,  Richard.  The  Eternity  of 
I|f|l Tornif uts  Indefensible:  being  an  Exami- 
nation of  several  Passages  in  Dr.  Ryland's 
Sermon,  entitled  '-The  First  Lye  Beftited.'* 
...    London  [179-?],  8».  pp.  62.     U. 

4072.  Edivarda,  Jonathan,  the  dder.  Re- 
market on  Important  Theological  Controver- 
sies. . . .    E«Iinburgh,  179«,  1-'.  pp.  480.    BA. 

Cb.  I., pp.  1-35.  treau of  " Goda moral goYemment, 
a  future  itate,  and  the  Immortality  of  the  aoul;"  Oh. 
II..  pp.  34-05.  of  "  the  cndleaa  puutahment  of  those 
who  die  impenitent."     Comp.  No.  S7S7. 

4073.  Hantington,  J(»«eph.  Calvinism  Im- 
proved; or,TheGofipel  illustrated  as  a  System 
of  Real  Orace  issuing  in  the  Salvation  of  All 


Men.  A  Posthnmons  Work  ...  .  New-Lon- 
don  (Conn.),  179«,  8».  pp.  331.    H. 

4074.  Huntington,  William.  Advocates  for 
Devils  refuted,  and  their  Hope  of  the  Damned 
demolished :  or.  An  Everlasting  Task  for  Win- 
chester and  all  his  Confederates.  ...  Phila- 
delphia, 1796,  8*.  pp.  95.    BA. 

4075.  Strong,  Nathan.  The  Doctrine  of  Eter- 
nal  Misery  Reconcileable  with  the  Infinite  Be- 
nevolence of  God,  and  a  Truth  plainly  asserted 
in  the  Christian  Scriptures.  ...  Hartford, 
179«,  «•.  pp.  408.    B.,  U. 

See  No.  4008. 

4076.  Kersha-vr,  James.  The  Grand  Exten- 
sive Plan  of  Human  Redemption  . . .  including 
the  Times  of  the  Restitution  of  All  Things 
...    .    Louth,  1797, 12».  pp.  289.     U. 

Ufll.  Unlversallst's  Miscellany  (The);  or. 
Philanthropist's  Museum.  Intended  chiefly 
as  an  Antidote  against  the  Antichristian  Doc- 
trine of  Endless  Misery.  ...  Vol.  1.  —  V.  i! 
The  Universal  Theological  Magazine  ...  being 
a  Continuation  of  the  Universalist's  Miscel- 
lany. Vol.  VL  — IX.  ...  [Editetl  by  William 
Vidler.  Monthly.  Jan.l79< -Dec.1803.]  9  vol. 
London,  1797-f  1S03],  8«. 

4078.  Universal  Th<H>logical  Magazine  (The) 
and  Impartial  Review.  Vol.  I. — III.  [Jan.. 
1804 -July,  1805.J  3  vol.  4iondon,  1804-06, 
8*. 

4079.  Brofrnc,  John,  of  Sidney  Sussex  Cnllege, 
Cambridge.  An  E*««y  on  Universal  l<edeni]>- 
tion;  tending  to  prove  that  theGeneral  Sense 
of  Scripture  favours  the  Opinion  of  the  Final 
Salvation  of  All  Mankind.  . . .  London,  1798, 
8».  pp.  42.     F. 

4080.  Sliepard,  Samuel.  The  Principle  of 
Universiil  Salvation  examined  and  tried  by 
the  Law  and  Testimonv  ...  .  In  an  Episth^ 
to  a  Friend.  Exeter  [N.H.],  1798, 12«».  pp.  36. 
D. 

4081.  Universal  Restoration  (The);  exhibited 
in  a  Series  of  Extracts  from  Winchester, 
White,  Sii'gvolk,  Dr.  Chauncy,  Bishoi)  Newton, 
and  Petitpierre  ...     .     London.  1798,  1>.  2s. 

4082.  'Wright,  Richard.  An  Abridgement 
of  Five  Discourses  . . .  intended  to  obviate 
...  O!»jcctions  ...  to  the  Doctrine  of  Universal 
Restoration  ...  .  Wisbech,  179S»  8«.  pp. 
77  +.     //. 

4083.  Address  (An)  to  Candid  and  Serious 
Men.  By  some  Friends  of  Mankind.  London, 
179S  8«.  pp.  18.    U. 

4084.  [Fisher, ].    Free  Strictures  on  "An 

Address  to  Candid  and  Serious  Men."  Tending 
to  refute  the  Arguments  brought  forward  in 
that  Pamphlet  in  favour  of  the  Restoration  of 
all  lapsed  Intelligences.  By  some  Friends  of 
Revelation.     London,  1799,  8«.  pp.  23.    U. 

Aacribed  by   Mr.  Vidler  to  "Mr.  Fltber,  of  Wis- 
beach.' 

4085.  Vidler,  William.  God's  Love  to  his 
Creatura**  asserted  and  vindicated;  being  a 
Reply  to  the  "Strictures  ...  ."  London, 
1799,  Ro.  pp.  30.     U. 

4086.  Foster,  Joel,  and  BsULloU)  Ilosea.  A 
Literary  Correspondence,  in  which,  the  Ques- 
tion concerning  Future  Punishment,  and  the 
Reasons,  for  and  against  it,  are  considered.  . . . 
Northampton,  .Mass.,  1799,  &>.  pp.  68.    BA. 

4087.  Fuller,  Andrew.  ...  Letters  to  Mr.  Vid- 
ler, on  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation. 
Clipstone,  1902,  8".  pp.  108.    BA. 

4088.  Vidler,  William.    Letters  to  Mr.  Fuller 
on  the  Universal  Restoration,  with  a  State- 
ment of  Facts  attending  that  Controversy, 
and  some  Strictures  oa  8cTuta.V>x'%  ^js^\3««« 
[Loudon,^  IJMI^  %».  PV*  i^^\* A^"^  >    ^> 
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4096.  [  Jcrram,  Charles].    Tetters  to 
verealirtl ;  coiituinini;  a  Review  of  the 


The  lettpm  of  Mr,  Fuller  and  Mr.Vldler  were  origio- 

ally  publinh.  (i  in   Hn'  Univen«all»l'«    MiKcUaiijr  for 
1799-lfOl.     Sec.  further.  Noi.  40M7,  40m. 

4089.  "Wriglit,  Hlchard.  Ilintu  on  tlio  Uni- 
versiil  IU'&i>»rjitii»u.  . . .  Wisbech,  1709,  8».  pp. 
12. 

4090.  Andre\«'ftt  Elislia.  A  CandiU  Reply  to 
the  At>cnm«Mitj<  of  tho  late  Hev.  Elhanan  Win- 
chester, contained  in  a  Work,  entitled,  "Tho 
Univenjul  Restoration  . . . ,"  Ac.  B«)flton,  1^)0, 
12".  pp.  92.     //. 

4091.  Gablcr,Joh.Phil.  Einige  HauptirrUnde 
gegen  die  Kwij;keit  der  ptwitiren  Hiillen- 
dtnifen.  (JNVttf*  theol.  Joum.,  1SOO«  XV. 
142-U6.) 

4092.  Chats  de  Sourcesol.  L'^vangilo 
6tern»4  ...  fin du  Livre des Manifest e;«.  [Paris? 
18-.]  12». 

4093.  Mnndemcnt  du  ciel  anx  fplise;*  6ga- 

r6e8,  complement  du  Livro  des  Manifested. 
[Paris?  1S04,]12«>. 

In  tlie-w!  two  works  the  author,  a  fanatic  claimlBg 
to  be  ln(ipire<1.  «lcnlc8  the  doctrine  of  cikUi'ss  imnlih- 
meiit.  The  Litre  de*  Manife>U*  wa*  jmiIiI.  at  ATignoa 
in  IHOO.  i  vol.  Vr*.  and  letirinted  at  Parla. 

4094.  Ans'««'er  to  an  Anonymons  Letter(dat('<l 
Sept.^  18,  1777),  on  Predestination  and  Free-  | 
will,  with   a   Postscript   on   Eternal   Punish- 
ments.    London,  IHOl,  So.  pp.  5o. 

4095.  Douglas* -Neil.  An  Antidote  agnin^it 
Deism,  in  a  {series  of  Letters  to  tho  Editor  of 

in   which    the   Arguments  against   tho 

Eternal  Prevalence  of  Sin  and  Misery  . . .  are 
candidly  stated  from  Scripture;  and  also  an 
Answer  to  Objections  ...  .  Edinburgh,  1S02» 
8«.  pp.  viii.,  xvL,  276.     U. 

an  Unl- 
jo  Contro- 
versy between  Mr.  Vidler  and  Mr.  Fuller:  on 
the  Doctrine  of  ITniveraal  Salvation.  By  Scru- 
tator. . . .  Cliiwtone,  1802,  8«.  pp.  viii.,  182. 
V. 

See  Kos.  -lOS".  4088. 

4097.  Winter,  llobert.  Tho Endletw  Duration 
of  Futiiro  Punishments.     London?  1802,  8*. 

4098.  Andrc'««'«,  Elisha.  A  Candid  Examina- 
tion vi  the  Moral  Tendency  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Universal  Salvation,  as  taught  by  its  Advo- 
cates. . . .    Boston,  1808, 18*.  pp.  173.    BA.,  U. 

4099.  Poster,  Dan.  A  Critical  and  Candid 
Examination  of  a  Late  Publication,  cntithMl 
The  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Misery,  Reconcileable 
with  the  Infinite  Benevolenro  of  Gwl  ...  . 
By  Nathan  Strong  ...  .  Wal|K>le,New-hainp- 
shiro,  1803,  '^''.  pp  vi.,  317.     U. 

Bee  No.  4075. 

4100.  Simpson,  John.  An  Essay  on  the  Du- 
ration of  a  Kniun?  State  of  Punishments  and 
Rewards.     LoikIou,  1808,  8«.  pp.  ICi   f . 

Al."«o  In  hl«  "  F:»9m  »  on  the  Language  of  Scripture," 
Loud.  IHOS,  a«,  pp.  l-W.     H. 

4101.  [Thurn,  W  ilh.  Christian].  Jesus  und 
seine  Apostel  in  WIderspruch  in  Ansehnng 
der  Lehrc  von  der  ewigen  Verdamnini>*.s. 
(Scherer's  Schriftfornchcr,  1803,  St.  I.  No.  4.) 

Mnintains  that  Jesus  did  not  afflrni  the  doctrine. 
—  BrtUch. 

4102.  Ballon,  Hosea.  Notes  on  the  Parables 
of  the  New  Testament,  scriptnrally  illus- 
trated and  argumcntatively  defonde«l.  ...  4th 
Etl.,  revi.scMl  by  the  Author.  Boston,  (1804, 
12,  22.)  18;il,  r>.  pp.299. 

Firtt  ed.  publ.  at  Randolph,  Vt.,  1804,  9*.  pp.  80.  — 
2d  ed.,  PorlsnioutU,  N.H 

4103.  Dobtfon,  Thomas.  Letters  on  the  Exist- 
ence and  Character  of  the  Deity,  and  on  tho 
Moral  State  of  Man.  2  pt.  Philadelphia, 
1804, 16?     U. 

Letters  XV.XVII.  (IT.  1-80)  malnUln  the  doe- 
trine  ot  "  unWctiw\  vtcottcVWaWoTv*;'  V*^  "VW.  \^. 
121-160)  supporU  vh«  docVtVat  ot  yc«-«i2U(\wtt«ft. 
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4104.  Tonnff,  Joseph,  M.D.  The  ITniTeml 
Restoration  of  All  Men.  Proved,  by  Scri^ 
ture.  Reason,  and  Common  Sense.  ...  N««- 
York,  1S04, 1>.  pp.  269.     U. 

4105.  Ballon,  Uosea.  A  Trpatine  on  Atone- 
ment: in  which,  the  Finite  Natnrc>  of  Sin  » 
argued,  its  Cause  and  Consequences  as  sucJi; 
the  Necessity  and  Nature  of  At<.>nenieut:  aud 
it."*  (llorious  Consequences,  in  the  Final  Recon- 
ciliation of  All  Men  to  Ilolinc:»!«  and  Happi- 
ness. ...  Randolph  (Ver.),  180o,  S*.  pp.  211 
U.  ^ 

AXWu  Haynes,  Lemuel.  X^niverval  Salvatiofl: 
a  Very  .\ncient  D(»ctrine;  with  Roiue  Acrimnt 
of  tho  Life  and  Character  of  ita  Author  [riz. 
the  Devil].  A  Sermon,  delivered  at  Rutland 
...  in  ...  1805.  9th  Ed.  Boston,  1814,  12*. 
pp.  12.     BA. 

4107.  Smttli,  Elias.  The  Doctrine  of  tb« 
Prince  of  Peare  and  his  Servanti*,  coucerniog 
the  End  of  the  Wicked  ...  proving  that  the 
Doctrines  of  the  UniverKalists  and  Calviniila 
arc  not  the  Doctrine  of  J<>sus  Hjrist  and  tbe 
Apostles.  . . .     Boston,  1805,  12».  pp.  71.    BA. 

410iR.  Spanlding,  Jo«;inh.  UniverHalism  ctm- 
f'unds  and  destioys  itself:  or,  L*!tters  to  » 
Friend;  in  Four  Parts.  Part  L  Dr.  fluntin^:- 
ton's  and  Mr.  Relly's  Scheme,  which  denic* 
all  Future  Punishment,  shown  to  be  nuide  up 
of  C<»ntradiction8.  Part  11.  Dr.  Clianncy's, 
Mr.  Winchesters,  Petitpierre's,  and  Med  Dr. 
Young's  Scheme,  which  snp{jiv««>»  a  Lintited 
Punishment  hereafter,  shown  to  1>«  made  up 
of  Contradictions.  Part  ill.  Everluttting,  fi>r- 
ever,  forever  and  ever,  naturally  and  origin- 
ally, mean  Duration  without  End.  Part  IV. 
The  Sufficiency  of  the  Atonement,  for  the 
Salvation  of  All,  consistent  with  tbe  Final 
Destruction  of  a  Part  of  Mankind.  .\l>»o  the 
Second  Death  explained.  InterspeiseU  with 
Direct  Arguments  in  Proof  of  the  EndleM 
Misery  of  the  Damned.  ...  Northamptiw, 
Massachusetts,  1805,  fe».  pp.  359.     H. 

4109.  Donglas,  Neil.  Two  Lectures  |  in  favcr 
of  Universal  lleKtoratl»tn]delivere«l  in  l*ai^ley, 
Dec.  11th  and  'ioth,  \H\h.\  . .  To  which  is  sab- 
joined  Strictures  upon  an  E8!««y  on  Etornsl 
Punishment,  which  appeareil  lately  in  the 
Missionary  Magaiine.  . . .  Glasgow,  180^  ^< 
pp.  136.     U. 

4110.  Summary  View   of  the  Evidence  of 

Universal    Restoration.      Glasgow,  1^06,  8*. 
pp.4. 

4111.  [ ].  A  Defence  of  Restoration  ...    .    Br 

Philantropicos  Filalcthes.  ...    Glasgow,  1807, 
8«.  pp.  64. 

4111*.  Winter,  Robert.  Future  Punishments 
of  Endless  Duration  ...  .  [A Sermon.]  Lon- 
don. 1801.  >^<».  1*. 

Se.'  MMttMlg  Rev.,  Ia07,  LII.  3SS. 

4112.  Stanley,  William.  Essay  on  Theology. 
Being  a  Scriptural  View  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Containing  UntverMil  R«Mlenip- 
tion,  Particular  Salvation,  Limited  Punish- 
ment, and  General  Restoration....  Loudon, 
N.D.  [1808  or  1809],  S*.  pp.  47. 

4113.  Wright,  Richard.  An  Essay  on  Future 
Punishments.     London  ?  1808,  8». 

4114.  Ballon,  HoHea.  A  Candid  Review  of  a 
Pamphlet  [by  Isaac  Robinson]  entitled  A  Can- 
did Reply:  the  whole  being  a  Doctrinal  Con- 
troversy Iwtween  the  Ifopkintonian  and  the 
Univentalist.  ...  Portsmouth,  N-II.  |1869,] 
12». 

4116.  Thompson,   Samuel.      Universal  Re> 

storation  Vindicated.    A  Reply  to  a  Diacouree, 

l)y  Rev.  Jacob  Norton,  A.M.  deliveretl  in  Wey- 

.      month,  December  18, 1808.  ...    Charle«tovn, 
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4V\.(\  Buckmlnafer^  Jo((oph«  A  Soriefl  of 
Ixstturti  btftwet'U  tUu  Kev.  JijM>ph  Bmkmiii- 
«ter.  D  D.  the  IJev.  Ju«vpti  \Valti»n,  A.M.  Phj*- 
torn  of  CoiiKii'jriitioniU  C'liun-buH  in  I'ort'*- 
111  mtli,  N.Ii.  and  the  Kcv.  Ilortea  Uallou  ...  . 
[4)0  Universalistu.j  Winds«>r,  1811,  18o.  pp. 
154.    BA. 

4117.  Lacey,  'VTilliam  B.  A  S«rinon  Af^in^t 
I'nivcriuilirim.  ...  Utica,  1811,  12o.  pp.  'i4. 
U. 

A  repi/  hj  Edwin  Ferris,  OUcgo,  1S12,  llfi.  pp.  3&. 

411S  Murray^  Jolm.  Lottpr*,  .in«l  .*^kotches 
uf  SeriiiuUH.  ...     '6  vol.    Botiton,  1812,  b«. 

illO.  Baker,  S.imtie1.  A  Letter  from  Samncl 
Bilker,  f  )rm«!rly  Senior  I'luitor  of  the  Baptist 
Chunh  in  ThoraiuKon,  to  his  Brethren  in  that 
IMare.  after  he  Ifocame  a  Univenudist.    Boston, 

1813,  I2«.  pp.  23.     n. 

4120.  Ballou,  iro«>oa.  An  Attempt,  vrlth  a 
Soft  Answer,  to  turn  away  Wrath,  in  Letters 
RddreMscd  to  Mr.  Oeorgo  Forrester  ...  .  In 
Keply  to  his  Strictures  on  [several  W(»rks  of 
Mr.  Hallon )  . . .  .  Portsmouth,  N.IL  IS13,  IS" 
or  24».  pp.  179.     BA. 

4121.  Cogan,  Thomaji.  A  Thw.lojfirjil  Disqui- 
sition, on  the  Characteristic  Excelli'n<ies  of 
Christianity  ...    .     London,  1813,  ^'*.  pp.  viii.. 

Pp.  S31-438  Kud  &37-5&9  uaiDUin  the  prot>Abinty 
of  uuivcr<t«l  MlvatioQ. 

4122.  Douglas,  Noil.  The  Universal  Kest'K 
rutiun  Defended.  An  Answer  to  the  Kcv. 
Ale.x.  Brown's  Letters  to  the  Autliir,  in  i>n\>- 
port  of  the  Doctrine  of  Kndle^s  Misery.  . .  . 
UKisgow,  1813,  8».  pp.  90.     U. 

4123.  Estlln,  John  Prior.  Discourses  on  Uni- 
versHl  Ke!<ti  tut  ion,  delivered  t«>  the  .S>ciety  <tf 
Protestant  Dissenters  in  Ixfwin"s  Mead,  Bris- 
tol. . . .     I.M)ndon,  1813,  8o.  pp.  211  -f.     ir. 

4124.  Peck,  John.  A  Descant  on  the  Universal 
Plan,  corrected;   or.  Universal   Salvation  ex- 

1)Iaine<l.  [In  doggerel  verse.j  With  Rev.  L. 
layncs'  Sermon  [,  'iOth  Ed.].  IVwton,  (3<l  ed., 
1H13,)  1H23,  Pi-,  pp.  35.  A  — 4th  [:.th?]  .-d., 
with  other  matter,  Boston,  1S5$,  iS*.  pp.  52. 

n. 

4125.  Grundy,  John.  Evnngidical  Christian- 
ity Considered,  and  shewn  to  he  Synonymous 
with  Unitarianism    ...   .  2  vol.  Lond.  1813-14, 

Lcctsrps  XTT.  and  XV.  (Vol.  11.  i>p.  199-302)  op- 
pose (ho  doctri.ie  of  eterukl  puui!>braL'ul. 

412»'.  Hare,  Edward.  A  Preservative  apcainst 
tin*  Errors  of  S«siniiiiii.«<m:  in  Answer  to  the 
llev.  John  (irnndy's  Lwtures  ...  .  2d  Ed. 
London.  (1814,)  1821,  K  pp.  42H.     r. 

P(>.  '^13-v56  uaintalu  Uie  eternity  of  Tulure  panUh- 
ment. 

4127.  Baker,  Samuel.  A  Solemn  Address  to 
all  Cliristians  ...  in  which  are  shewn  the 
Harmony  of  the  Cliristian  System  with  the 
I>»ctrine  of  Universal  Salvation,  and  the  OIh 
jfvtions  and  Difficulties  that  arise  in  the  Way 
of  l)elieving  it;  together  with  a  FewTlioughts 
on    the    Unpardonable    Sin.    ...     Ilallowell, 

1814,  »•.  pp.  72.    H. 

41'2S.  Burt,  Jephthah.  A  Treatise,  on  the 
Univ»?rsal  (imslness  of  (J.hI,  in  the  Salvation 
of  All  Men.  ...    w.p.  [Vormoot],  1814, 12».  pp. 

7H. 

4129.  Dutton,  Salmon.  Thoughts  <m  Ood, 
relative  to  his  Moral  Character,  in  Comparlsui 
with  the  Character,  which  reputed  Divines 
have  given  him.  ...  Weatliervileld,  Vt,  1814, 
l-^.  pp.  I(r2.     U. 

I'nivcrkalUt. 

4130.  [Purres,  James].  The  Reconcill.ntion 
and  KeNtorationof  All  Thinsfs  bv  Jesus  Christ. 
. . .    Ulaagow,  1814,  S".  pp.  40.    '(/. 


4131.  [Tyler,  /?rr.  John].  Universal  Damna- 
tion and  Salvation,  clearly  proved  by  the 
Scriptures  of  tlio  ()ld  and  New  Testament. 
To  wliich  are  added  a  Few  Preliminary  Obser- 
vations...   .     IVwtcm,  1S20,  12".  pp.  100.    B. 

In  1810  an  t'didun  >vii4  pubii-hod  in  Norwich, 
Coiiii..  vtlili  the  itile:  —  "  The  Law  and  the  Gotpel, 
clcjt  ly  deiiioastralcd  in  Six  Sermouf, '  <(  .  Two  sutAlt 
cdiitoiiM  ha<l  pre^ioukU  nppvarvd,  one  publUhvd  la 
Bori'oii.  the  oilier  in  S'ltni.  .<loe  If.  <».  ^^l1;UIn!»^ 
Bint.  Skttck  mf  VnirtTBiAitm  i.i  X«ncich,  i^nn,,  1S4I, 
«".  pp.  \1.  \X     Cump.  No.  4<m*. 

4132.  Kelly,  John.  Solemn  and  Important 
Kea-v>n»«  against  l)eroming  a  Univcrsalist.  ... 
llaViM  l.ill,  Mass.  1815,  8».  pp.  24.     H. 

4133.  Ballon,  ITosea.  Divine  Benevolence": 
being  .1  Ueply  to  a  Pamphlet,  entitled.  S<'lenin 
and  Important  Reasons  ...  .  Haverhill, 
Mass.  |S|5,  •*^«.  pp.  40.    //. 

4134.  Kelly,  John.  Additional  RcAsuns 
agjiinst  I  iiivorsjjli-jm  ...  .  Contsining Strii*- 
tnies  on  the  Writings  <»f  Ht>sfa  lialluit  ...  . 
Haverhill,  Mass,  1S15,  8«.  pp.  24.    //, 

41.3.').  Ballon,  Ho.^ea.  Divine  Be)iev««lenr6 
furtlter  vintlicated:  in  a  Reply  to  a  P:im]>hlet, 
entitled,  •'  Additional  Reasons  again'^t  Univer- 
salisia,"  Ac.  ...     Salens  181tt,  8«.  pi».  40.     H. 

\  413r,.  Wood,  Jac.I).  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
John  Keily  ...  containing  Remarks  on  hi< 
Pamphlet,  vntitUnl,  S»lemn  and  lnii>«irtant 
Reasons  ...-.  aNo,  Additional  Rea-tons,  4:c. 
. . .     Haverhill.  Mass.  1810,  8*.  pp.  32. 

i  4137.  A  Di'fcncoof  Univorsalism:  being  nn 

Examination  of  the  Arguments  and   Objec- 
tions, a«lvanced  by  the  Rev.  Juiiies W.Tucker, 

A.M.  of  Kowlev,  Mass Newburyport, 

Aug.  1H1«,  8«.  pp.  1«.     D. 

4138.  Wrlfi^ltt,  Richard.  Essay  on  the  Uni- 
verbal  Restonition ;  intended  to  show  that  the 
Final  Ilap]>ineKs  of  All  Men  is  a  r)octrine  of 
Divine  Revelation.    London,  181tt,  12>. 

4139.  Ballon,  Hosca.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
Brown  Emerson  ...  .  Salem,  181U,  8^.  pp. 
15. 

4140.  Letter  (A\  addressed  to  the  Andover 
Institution  in  i>articular,  and  the  Calvinistic 
Preachers  and  re<tple  in  general.  In  .\nswer 
to  a  Letter  signed  '*  B.  lK)le.*'  By  a  Friend  to 
Truth.     Salem,  1810,  8».  pp.  20. 

4141.  Sn&tth,  Thomas  Soutbwood.  Illustni- 
tions  of  the  Divine  Government;  tending  to 
shew,  that  F^very  Thing  is  under  the  Direction 
of  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Goodness,  and  will 
terminate  in  the  Production  of  Universal 
Purity  and  Happiness.  ...  2il  Ed.,  consider- 
ably enlarged.  . . .  (1st  ed.,  Glasgow,  1810,) 
Loudon,  1M7,  8«».  pp.  303.     //. 

A  list  of  workn  relaUii^  to  the  ■ubjoct  l.<i  appendrd 
to  this  volume,  pp.  300-303.  — 4th  American  cd..  New 
York.  1><67.  \3f>.  To  thl«  cdiUon  U  added  John  Fos- 
ter s  Letter  ou  RudlcM  l*uni«tuaenu 

4142.  Streeter,  Russell.  The  Universal 
Friend  ...  being  a  Candid  Reply  to  "A  Si'i*- 
mon."  entitled,  *'  A  Solemn  Protest  agiiiiiHt 
the  Doctrine  of  Universjil  Salvation:  bv  Ste- 
phen Farley  ...  ."  Keene  (N.II.),  July,"  1810, 
8*.  pp.  48. 

4143.  Eternal  Punishment  proved  to  l>e  not 
Suftiiingy  but  Privation;  and  Immortality 
dependent  on  Spiritual  Regeneration:  the 
Wliole  argued  on  the  Words  and  Harmony  ""f 
SiTipture.  and  embracing  every  Text  bearing 
on  theSubject.  ...  By  aMemlM«r  of  theChurch 
of  England.  . . .  London,  1817,  8«.  pp.  x.xiv., 
2U»,  40. 

4144.  "Wood,  Jacob.    A   Brief  Essay  on  the 
DtKtrino  of  Future  Uetributim.    Tv*  ■>«\\\v\\ \^ 
addiMl,  At\  Avv**t^^V\X,  CMwVvkXwxwvi,  \:»^\t^c\%  v.\ 
Letters  from  uivmX.  ol  V\x«  Vxwwav^\  V»\ivN>a»- 
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galinn  MinlHtera  in  New-EnglRnd,  on  the  8ub- 
ject  of  Future  Misery.  . . .  Worcester,  Sept. 
1817,  8*.  pp.  32. 
414o.  "Wood,  Jacob.  Unlverwil  Restoration  de- 
ft>nd<Hl:  bein}?  an  Examination  of  a  Sermon, 
entitle<l  The  Future  Punishment  of  the  Wicked 
Certain  and  Endless  ...  by  Cyrns  Mann,  M.A. 
. . .    Worcester,  April,  1818,  8o.  pp.  32. 

4140.  Knecland,  Abner.  A  Series  of  Lcc- 
turo«  vu  the  Dtjctrine  of  Univenial  Benevo- 
lence; delivereil  in  the  Univerttalist  Church, 
...  Philadelphia,  in  ...  1818  ....  2d  Ed., 
with  Additional  Notes.  PhiUdelphia,  (1818,) 
lHi4,  1>.  pp.  232.     D. 

414iX  Untversalist  Magasine  (The).  ... 
[Weeklv.  July  3,  1818 -June  14,  1828.]  0 
vol.    Bo«.ton,  1819-28, 4".    H. 

Edltrd  at  flrit  by  Hosea  Balloo.  wtth  whom  were 
artrrn-aritt  a.<t»ocljit'cd  Uosen  Ballou  'M  and  Thoma« 
Whittcmorv.     Coutinued  under  the  following  UU«  :— 

414'>i>.  Trumpet  and  IJnivcrsalist  Mag^azine. 
...  [New  Series.  Vol.  I.-XXXIll.  July 
5.  1828  to  the  present  time  (1861).]  33  vol. 
BoHton,  182JI-61,  fol.     H. 

Edited,  for  tbc  first  lA  noa.,  by  Sanell  Strecter  and 
Thnmai  WhUtrraore;  afterwards  by  the  latter  alone, 
till  lii'^  dec<5».se  in  l-MJl.  A  rrprenentatlre  of  that  form 
of  rnlTGra:!!!*!!!  which  r^ecta  the  doctrine  of  paolah- 
luciit  io  tlie  future  life. 

4147.  Daft  on,  Salmon.  An  Examination  of 
tlni  Modern  l)«>ctriuo  of  Future  Punishment: 
t<»t?ether  with  a  Short  History  of  the  Author's 
Life.  . . .     Boston,  1819,  8<>.  pp.  64.     BA. 

Againiit  the  doctrine  of  future  panlahoieQt. 

4148.  Smith,  William,  A.M.  The  Endlom 
Duration  of  Future  Punishment  considered 
and  defended  ...    .    Glasgow,   1819,  8«.  pp. 

88. 

4149.  Ed§;ar,  William.  Remarks  on  a  Lato 
Pamphlet,  entitled  '*The  Endless  Duration 
of  Future  Punishment  considered  and  de- 
fended. &c.  By  W.  Smith,  A.M."  . . .  Glasgow, 
1H19.  f-".  pp.  64  -!-. 

41.'>'\  S^vanson,  John.  A  Short  Reply  to  the 
Treatise  of  Willinm  Smith,  A.M.  in  Defence 
of  the  Do<-trlne  of  Kndless  Punishment  ...  . 
Glasigow,  1819,  8".  i»p.  24. 

41.")1.  A  Short  Series  of  Letters  to  Mr.  Nell 

Doupclas,  ill  which  the  Endless  Unicm  and 
Final  Kqnality  of  the  Elect  and  Non-Elect  is 
contendetl  for,  from  Divine  Authority  ...  . 
Together  with  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  .'Situation  of  Hell;  also.  If  Despair  will 
prevail  ill  that  Region.  ...  Glasgow,  1819, 8o. 
pp.  72. 

4152.  Herald  (The)  of  Life  and  Immortality. 
Dv  Klias  Smith.  Vol.  I.  N«»s.  1-8.  Jan. 
l<19-0ct.  1820.  Boston,  1819-20,  12».  pp. 
2SS. 

In  thli  periodical,  of  which  no  more  wa*  publlahed, 
Mr.  .^raidi  advocated  the  doctrines  of  nnlversai  sal- 
vation, and  of  no  pani*hineQt  alter  thla  life;  he  bad 
before  been  a  destruotiooiat. 

41  r.:;.  Isaac,  Daniel.  The  Doctrine  of  Uni- 
versal Hestoration  exnmlnetl  and  rufutetl; 
. . .  being  a  Reply  to  the  most  Important  Par- 
ticulars contained  In  the  Writings  of  Messrs. 
Winchester,  Yidler,  Wright,  and  Weaver.  ... 
New-York,  1819,  12o.  pp.  160.  t'.  — 2d  ed., 
London,  1830,  P>. 

4ir4.  Carrlqtie,  Richard.  A  Review  of  a 
Sfrnioii,  delivereil  by  Rev.  Ebenezer  Gay  of 
i^^touirhton  ...  Augu.Ht20,182<),  being  designed 
to  refute  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation 
...    .    Boston,  1820,  8«.  pp.  61.    JiA. 

Balfonr,  Walter.  Letters  to  Rev. 
Moses  Stnartj  first  published  in  the  UnivfrtaU 
ist  Magazine^  in  1820  and  1821,  and  signed 
*An  Inquirer  after  trvxX\j?\  ...  .  "l^wX^tv, 
1833, 180.  j,p.  V2I,. 
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4166.  Crowell,  Seth.  Strictures  on  the  Ike- 
trine  of  Universal  SaWation;  wherein  the 
Doctrine  is  disproved  on  the  Principle  of  th^ 
Moral  GoTemment  of  Ood  .. .  .  N»w-York, 
1821, 18».  pp.  1+4.     U. 

4157.  Ballon,  Honea.  A  Sermon  Ffrom  EzHL 
xiii.  4],  delivered  in  the  Second  UniTersaliit 
Meeting  House,  in  Boston,  on  the  Morning  uf 
the  Third  Sabbath  in  November,  181^.  ...  24 
Ed.    Boston,  1821,  8«».  pp.  15. 

Celebrated  »« the  ■'  Fox  aermoD." 

4158.  [Kcnrlcli,  Enoch   B.l.     Finiil   Restore* 

tion  demonstrated  from  tne  Scriptnres  of 
Truth  ...  .  Also,  the  Main  Oltjectioos  ne- 
futed.  ...  By  Philo-Bereanua.  . . .  Bost<m, 
1821, 12o.  pp.  69.    U, 

4159.  Iirinzcr,  Jnliiid  Fricdr.  De  a«t>M- 
Tdurrao-et  iravTuiv  in  Novl  Testamenti  Scriptit 
tradita.    2  pt.     Lipsiie,  1821,  4*.     5  ffr. 

4160.  Essay  (An)  on  the  Doctrine  of  Eternal 
Punishments.  Now  first  translated  from  xh^ 
French  of  D'Alembert  ...  .  Part  1.  j  A 
Critical  Dissertation  on  the  Torments  of  HHI, 
in  which  the  Foundations  of  this  Doctrine  are 
examined  and  destroyed  ...  .  Now  firtt 
translated  from  the  French.  [Part  II.J  Lon- 
don, J.  W.  Truti,  1828,  8«.  pp.  47,  84. 

In  the  copy  befbre  me  the  flmt  aenteocc  of  the  title, 
a*  orlginallf  printed,  boa  beca  expuaged.  and  ib< 
word«  f^^ttk  above  are  aobNtituted  in  mamuurtpL 
The  flrst  Part  is  said  to  be  "  the  avowed  prodoctiw 
of  the  author  of  •  Crusat^  Beligicaae.' "  (Conip.  JIa 
Sd70.)  For  the  original  of  tb«  aecootl  Part,  see  S». 
87M  -,  comp.  al*o  Mo.  3S(^. 

4161.  Gospel  Communicator  (The)  or  Ph>lai>- 
thropist's  Journal.  Edited  by  Willituni  Wor- 
rall,  Preacher  of  Universal  Reconciliatioo, 
Glasgow.  VoL  I.- II.  From  Jnl?  1833  — 
July  1825,  inclnsire.  Glasgow,  1824  11S33]- 
25,  S*.    V. 

4162. The  game.    For  the  Year  1827.    Vol. 

III....    [Glasgow,]  1827,  8«.     U. 

4163.  Hudson,  CHiarles.  The  Doctrine  of  th« 
Immediate  Happiness  of  All  Men  at  the 
Article  of  Death,  examines!  in  a  Letter  to  a 
Friend.  . . .    Boston,  1828,  8«>.  pp.  19.    BA. 

41(>4.  Rnin&er,  Henry.  A  Discourse  upon  thf 
Duration  of  Future  Punishment.  ...  Rich- 
moml,  1823,  8«».  pp.  47. 

Against  UuirersaliuD. 

4165.  Stetson,  Seth.  Six  Sermons,  containing 
some  llemarks,  on  Mr.  Andrew  Fullers  Kea- 
aons  for  believinc  that  the  Future  Punishment 
of  the  Wicked  will  be  EndlcM.  ...  Plymouth, 
Mass.  1823,  80.  pp.  88.    B. 

4166.  [Tidd,  Jacob].  ...  A  Correspondence, 
in  part  attempted  to  be  suppressed  by  Uiasea 
Ballou  ...    .    Bosttm,  1823,  8«.  pp.  56.    BA. 

4167.  Bro-vrn,  James,  D.D.,n/ Bamvefl.  The 
Restitution  of  all  Things;  an  Essay.  London, 
1824,  8o.  4<. 

Perhaps  the  aame  work  as  No.  4040, 

4168.  Hudson,  C^iarles.  A  Brief  Statement 
of  Reasons  for  rejecting  the  Doctrine  of 
Endless  Misery.  ...  Concord,  Maw.  1834,  i>*. 
pp.  16.    U. 

4169.  Klaiber,  Cliristoph  Benjamin.  Dc 
Damnatiune  Imi>robonun  aetema.  Tubingae, 
1824, 40. 

Agoinat  the  doctrine. 

4170.  Kneeland,  Abner,  and  M'Calla,  W. 

L.  Minutes  of  a  Discussion  on  the  Question 
*'  In  the  Punishment  of  the  Wicked  absolutely 
Eternal?  or  is  it  only  a  Temporal  Pttniahment 
in  this  World,  for  thdr  Good,  and  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Eternal' Happiness  after  Death T* 
...    (Philadelphia,J1824,8*.  pp.  324.    BA, 

4171.  Rentarks  on  the  Modern  DocMne  of 
U\e  Universalists.    By  a   LftTman.    Boston, 
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4172.  'Whtttemore,  Thomas.  A  Sermon, 
on  the  l'ii.ral>k>  of  the  Rirli  Man  nnil  Lazarus. 
:kl  K.l.     B«)«ti)n,  (lVi4,  29,)  183l»,  8«.  pp.  24. 

4173.  'Worrall,  William.  The  Triumph  of 
Diviuo  Ijove  uver  Death  and  Hull.  A  Sermon 
...    .    (llaMjfow,  1824, 8».  pp.  31.     H. 

4174.  BalfooT)  Walter.  An  Inquiry  into  the 
t^riptuml  Import  of  the  Word*  Sheol,  liadei), 
Tartaru.H,  and  (Hehenna:  all  tnwiHlated  Hell, 
in  the  Common  EngliHh  A'ersion.  Charles- 
town,  1824,  8«.  pp.  \iii.,  448.  /;.— 3d  Ed. 
Boston,  1832,  12».  pp.  347.     U. 

4175.  T^it  sane,    Revi«ed,  with  Ettrtnys  and 

Note),  by  Otis  A.  Skinner.  Buuton,  18M,  12o. 
pp.  35y.    H. 

4176.  Sablncy  James.  Universal  Salvation  In- 
defeusiide  u|>on  Mr.  Balfour's  Ground.  A  Re- 
ply to  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Scriiitural  ImiHirt 
of  the  Words  Sheol,  Hadc.H  ...  [etc.].  By 
Walter  Balf  )ur."  In  a  Series  of  Lucture.i  de- 
livereil  in  the  Universalist  Church,  Charles- 
town.  ...    Boston,  18*25,  8o.  pp.  132.     U. 

4177.  Balfour,  Walter.  A  Reidy  to  Mr.  J. 
Sabine's  l^H-tures  on  the  "Inquiry**  into  the 
Scriptural  lmi)ort  of  the  Wonls  rendered 
Shcol,  Hades.  Tartarus,  and  Gehenna.  In 
Two  Parts.  Ist.  A  Defence  of  the  Inquiry, 
ai.  His  Proof  of  a  Future  Retribution  Con- 
sidered.   Boston,  1825,  80.  pp.  13d. 

417S.  Entpte,  Adam.  Remarks  on  the  dis- 
tin^uishiii};  Doctrine  of  MiMJern  Universalism, 
which  teaches  that  there  is  No  Ileli  and  No 
PuniNliuient  f»r  the  Wicked  after  Death.  ... 
New-York,  iJi25,  8».  pp.  139.    B. 

4179.  Knceland,  Abner.  Ancient  Univer- 
salisni,  ns  tan^itt  by  Christ  and  his  AfHtstlcs; 
in  Reply  to  ii  Pamphlet,  entitled  "  Remarks 
on  the  dlKtin^^uishing  Doctrine  of  Modern 
Universalisin  ...  .  By  Adam  Empio  ...  ." 
New-York,  1S25,  8».  pp.  W. 

4180.  Thompnon,  John  Samuel.  The  Uni- 
versalist,  con-^irttinj;  of  K«.s.ays  ...  and  Mlncel- 
laneous  IMeces  tending  to  explain  and  defend 
the  Doctrine  of  M<Nlern  Universal i««m.  Fldited 
bv  John  .<anuu'l  Thompson,  assisted  by  S.  R. 
Smith  and  G.  B.  LIsher.  ...  [Vol.  I.  Nos. 
1-12.  April -Sept.  1823]  Utica,  N.Y.  1823, 
8". 

4181.  Balfour,  Walter.  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Scriptural  Doctrine  concerning  the  Devil  and 
Satan  :  and  into  the  Extent  of  Duration  ex- 
pressed by  the  Terms  Olim,  Aion,  and  Aionio*^ 
ren<l<'r«Ml  Everlastin*^,  Forever,  Ac.  in  the 
Common  Version,  and  esin'cially  when  ap|ilied 
to  Punishment.  Cbarle8town(.M8.),  182tt,  12o. 
pp.  3<H). 

41S2.  Three   Inqniries    on    the    following 

StTiptural  Subjects:  I.  The  Pers^mality  of  the 
Devil.  II.  The  Duration  of  the  Punishment 
expressed  by  the  Wonls  Ever,  Everlasting, 
Eternal,  Ac.  III.  Demoniacnl  P«)esessions.  Re- 
vised, with  Ess.ivsand  Notes,  by  Otis  A.  Skin- 
ner.    B«wt4)u,  1854,  12".  p|».  396.     If. 

Pan  III.  wan  flnt  added  ia  the  third  ed.,  Prorl- 
dii.ce.  l^t:,  16*.  pp.  420.     U. 

4182».  Hawes,  Joel.  Ten  Letters,  containing 
ReaM>iis  for  not  embracing  the  DtH'trino  of 
Universal  .^Ivation.     Hartford?  lH27t 

Alxo  published  a»  No.  ^4  of  the  TracU  of  the 
AmerlcaD  Tract  .Soclflr.  Now  York.  IT*,  pp.  40,  and 
in  another  rorm.  s.d.  IS",  pp.  133. 

4183.  Canlleld,  Russel.  A  Candid  Review 
of  Ten  lA'tters,  containing  Rea'«ons  ft»r  not 
embracing  the  D<x-trlDe  of  Universal  Salva- 
tion, b}'  Rev.  Jo*'!  Ilawes.  To  which  are  added 
Thirteen  Friendly  letters  to  a  Cnndidate  for 
the  Ministry.     Hartford,  1821, 1*>.  pp.  200. 

4184.  Carov^,  Frie«lr.  Wilh.  Ueber  allelnse- 
lilpnaclieadtt  Kirdie.  . . .    [Abth.  I.J  |  2>  und 


am 


letzte  Abtheilung.    2  Abth.     Frankfurt 
Main,  18-2»};  Giittingen.  1827,  8«>.     H, 

Ifainialna  th«  doctrine  or  univeraal  salvation.  Tlie 
author  it  (or  was)  a  Catholic. 

4185.  Ferrlsft,  Etlwin.  Tlie  Plain  Restitntioii- 
ist.  . . .     .Montrose,  Pa.  1827, 12».  pp.  2ju.     C 

4186.  Hutchinson,  S:imnel.  .\n  Apology 
for  believing  in  Universal  Reconciliation  ...  . 
Also,  A  Key  to  the  lUn.k  of  Revelation  ...  . 
Norway,  Me.  1827,  12".  pp.  2U0. 

4187.  Peck,  George.  Universal  Salvntion  con- 
8idere«I,  and  the  Kternal  Punishment  of  the 
Anally  Impenitent  establisheil,  in  a  S<Ties  of 
Numbers  commenced  with  the  Signature  of 
"Observer,"  In  "The  Candid  Exiuniner,"  a 
Periodical  Work  publishetl  at  .Montri>se,  Pa. 
...    .    Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,   1827,   S-.  pp.  160. 

r. 

4188.  Allen,  William,  D.D.  A  Lecture  on  the 
Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation,  delivered  in 
the  Chiipel  of  B«iwdoin  College.  . . .  Bruns- 
wick, 182S,  8».  pp.  40. 

4180.  Balfour,  Wnlt^T.  A  I^etter  to  Dr.  Allen, 
President  of  Bowdoin  College,  in  Rejily  to  his 
Lecture  on  the  Doctrine  of  Unlver^al  Saliva- 
tion ...  .  Ckarlestowu  (Ms.),  1828,  12<>.  pp. 
72. 

4190.  [Goodivln,  Ezra  Shaw  J.  On  the  Meaning 
of  the  Expressions,  Everlasting  Punishment  ;* 
and  '  Life  Eternal,'  in  Matthew  xxv.  44. 
{Christian  Exam,  for  Dec.  1828;  V.  441-46.'U 
H. 

4191.  r 1   Meaning  of  Mtav  and  Auui'iof.    fin 

answer  to  Pn»f.  Stuart's  JU-marks  on  the  abvive.l 
{airistian  Exam,  for  Sept.  1830;  IX.  20-40.) 
H. 

Prof.  Rtaart'a  remarks  were  publ.  in  the.9piril  of 
the  Pilgrim*  for  August,  IttS.     Comp.  No.  4214. 

4192.  Hutchinson,  Samuel.  A  Scriptural 
Exhibition  of  the  Mighty  Conquest,  and  Glo- 
rious Triumph  of  Jesus  Christ,  over  Sin,  Deatli, 
and  Hell  ...  .  Norway,  Me.  1828,  I2».  pp. 
144.    H. 

4193.  Notes,  on   Religicms,  Moral,  and  Metar 

physical  Subjects.  ...    AlHjrdeen,  1828,  8».  pp. 

274.     U. 

Pa^s  61-106  oppoM  the  doctrine  of  eternal  pnniib- 
m«nt. 

4194.  [Pateraon,  James].  Scripture  Inquiry 
into  the  State  ami  Condition  of  Mankind,  and 
the  Extent  of  the  Atonement  in  hi"<  Belmlfl 
with  Reflections  on  the  Moral  Government  of 
Oo«l.  ...  By  the  Author  of  '•  A  Compendioug 
View  <»f  Creation."  Montrose,  1828,  8».  pp. 
176,  iv. 

Uuivcr»alUt. 

4195.  Read,  Nathan.  An  Essay  on  Creation 
and  Anniliilation.  the  Future  Existence  and 
Final  Stat^  of  all  Sentient  Beings.  ...  Belfa.st 
[Maine],  1845,  8«.  pp.  14.     F. 

Pifot  published  anourmouNly  at  Belfast,  Maine,  In 
18818,  8".  pp.  24.  with  the  title:— "A  DisquUilion  on 
Creation.  Annihilation,  the  Future  Kxistcnce,  and 
Final  Happlncks  of  all  Sculicut  Beings."    BA. 

4105*.  Sellon,  J/  A  Series  of  Surnion.<i,  on 
the  Doctrine  of  Everlasting  Punishment,  as 
reveale*!  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  ...  Canau- 
daigua.  1828,  8*.  pp.  106. 

Maintains  the  doctrine  of  the  extinction  of  the 
wlck<^. 

419fl.  Thorn,  I>>ivid.  Three  Questions  im>posed 
and  answentl.  concerning  the  Life  forfeito<l  by 
Adam,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  and 
Eternal  Punishment.  ...  Liverpool,  1828,  >•. 
PI>.  211.  r.  — 2d  wl.,  1835;  3d  ed.,  London, 
1849,  lti».  pp.  XX.,  170.  If.  — 4th  ed.,  ibid, 
1855. 

4197.  Baclieler,    Orfgen.     Tlie   UniTersalist 
Bible,  acconUuvc  \*>  \.\\e  TTtLTv^^XVwv*  «iA  Ya.* 
planalVoiitt  ol  \to\\oxLt'&a^'^QX  «sA  «3^\xvx%  . . . 
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galian  MiniBtera  in  yew-England,  on  the  8ub- 
j»;ct  of  Future  Misery.  . . .  Worcester,  Sept. 
1817,  Ho.  pp.  32. 
4145.  "Woody  Jacob.  Uniyenial  Restoration  de- 
ft'n<1e<l:  being  an  Examination  of  a  Sermon, 
entitled  The  Future  PuniMhment  of  the  Wicked 
Certain  and  Endless  ...  by  Cyrus  Mann,  M.A. 
. . .    Worcester,  April,  1818,  8«>.  pp.  32. 

4140.  Kneeland,  Abner.  A  Series  of  Lec- 
tures un  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Benevo- 
lence; delivered  iu  the  Universalist  Church, 
...  Philadelphia,  in  ...  1818  ....  2d  Ed., 
nv  ith  Additional  Notes.  PhiUdelphia,  (1818,) 
1824, 12«».  pp.  232.     D. 

4140*.  Untversalist  Magazine  (The).  ... 
[Weekly.  July  3,  1818 -June  14,  1828.]  0 
vol.    Boston,  1819-28,  4p.    H. 

Kdlted  ftt  flrat  by  Honea  Balloo.  with  whom  were 
artern-antft  a«sociatod  Hofea  Ballou  2d  and  Thoma« 
Whlttcmore.     Continued  under  the  following  tiU«:— 

4140b.  Trumpet  and  Universalist  Magazine. 
...  [New  Siries.  Vol.  L-XXXIIL  July 
5.  1828  to  tho  present  time  (1801).]  33  vol. 
Boston,  1829-61,  fol.     II. 

Kdlted,  for  the  first  18  noa.,  by  Saascll  Strceter  and 
Thomai  VThlttemorc;  aricrwardit  by  the  latter  alone, 
till  hit  decraie  iu  1^61.  A  representative  of  that  form 
of  UnlTer«nli4ni  wliich  rtOecia  the  doctrine  of  puatah- 
lucnt  Iu  the  future  life. 

4147.  Dutton,  Salmon.  An  Examination  of 
the  Modern  Doctrine  of  Future  Punishment: 
together  with  a  Short  Uistory  of  the  Author's 
Life.  . . .     Boston,  I81»,  8o.  pp.  64.     BA. 

Againat  tho  doctrine  of  future  panishment. 

4148.  Smith,  William,  A.M,  The  Endless 
Duration  of  Future  Punishment  considered 
and  defended  ...    .    Glasgow,  1819,  8».  pp. 

88. 

4149.  Edg^ary  William.  Bemarks  on  a  Lato 
Pamphlet,  entitled  "The  Endless  Duration 
of  Future  Punishment  considered  and  de- 
fended. &c.  By  W.  Smith,  A.M."  . . .  Glasgow, 
1810,  ^•'.  pp.  64  +. 

41.50.  Svranson,  John.  A  Short  Reply  to  the 
Treatise  of  William  Smith,  A.M.  in  Defence 
of  the  Doctrine  of  Endless  Punishment  ...  . 
Glasgow,  ISI9,  S«.  pp.  24. 

4151,  A  Short  Series  of  Letters  to  Mr.  Xeil 

I)oii);las,  in  whi(*h  the  EndloHs  Union  and 
Final  Kqnality  of  the  Elect  and  Non-Elect  is 
contende<l  for,  fVom  Divine  Authority  ...  . 
Together  with  an  Inquiry  into  tho  Nature 
anil  Situation  of  Ilell;  also.  If  Despair  will 
prevail  in  that  Region.  ...  Glasgow,  1819, 8o. 
pp.  72. 

41')2.  Herald  (The)  of  Life  and  Immortality. 
1)V  Elian  Smith.  Vol.  I.  Nos.  1-8.  Jan. 
isi9-0ct.  1820.     Boston,  1819-20,  12«>.  pp. 

288. 

In  this  periodical,  of  which  no  more  was  published, 
Mr.  Kmiih  advocated  the  doctriucs  of  univeraal  sal- 
\atlon.  nnd  of  no  punishment  after  thia  life;  he  bad 
before  been  a  destructionlst. 

4153.  Isaac,  Daniel.  The  Doctrine  of  Uni- 
voimhI  Re-^toration  examined  and  refuted; 
. . .  being  a  Reply  to  the  most  Important  Par- 
ticulars contained  In  the  Writings  of  Messrs. 
Winchester,  Vidler,  Wright,  and  Weaver.  ... 
New-York,  1819,  l^o.  pp.  160.  I/'.  — 2d  ed., 
I^>ndoii,  1836,  12". 

41 '>4.  Carrtquc,  Richard.  A  Review  of  a 
Sermon,  delivered  by  Rev.  Ebenezer  Gay  of 
.^touirhton  ...  Augu.Ht  20, 1820,  being  designed 
to  refute  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation 
...    .    Boston,  1820,  8*.  pp.  51.     BA. 

41. v..  Balfonr,  Walter.  Letters  to  Rev. 
-Aloses  Stuart  (first  published  in  tho  Univtrsal- 
igl  Magazine,  in  IK20  and  1821,  and  signed 
*An  Inquirer  after  Truth']  ...  .  Boston, 
1833,  18*.  pp.  12i>. 
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4156.  Cro-vrell,  Seth.  StrictoTCT  on  the  Doc- 
trine of  Universal  Salvation :  wheran  the 
Doctrine  is  disprovetl  on  the  Principle  of  the 
Moral  GoTcmment  of  Ood  ...  .  New- York- 
1821, 18».  pp.  144.     U. 

4157.  Ballouy  Iloaea.  A  Sermon  rfhnn  Esek, 
xiii.  4],  delivered  in  the  Second  UniTersalijit 
Meeting  House,  in  Boston,  on  tho  Morning  of 
the  Third  Sabbath  in  November,  181*.  ...  2d 
Ed.    Boston,  1821,  S*.  pp.  15. 

Celebrated  as  the  "  Pox  sermeo." 

4158.  [Kenrlcl^  Enoch  B.l.    Final  Rctttora- 

tion  demonstrated  from  tne  Scri|vtiires  of 
Truth  ...  .  Also,  the  Main  Ol^ectioos  reu- 
nited. ...  By  Philo-Bereanoa.  . . .  Boston, 
1821,120.  pp.  09.    H. 

4159.  'WInxcr,  Jnlifm  Friedr.  De  awon- 
Tcurraovi  wavrw  in  Novl  Testamcnti  Scriptis 
tradita.    2  pt.     IJiisite,  1821, 4*.     5  ffr. 

41G0.  Essay  (An)  on  the  Doctrine  of  Eternal 
Punishments.  Now  first  translated  from  the 
French  of  D'Alembert  ...  .  Part  I.  I  A 
Critical  Dissertation  on  the  Torments  of  Hell, 
in  which  the  Foundations  of  this  Doctrine  are 
examined  and  destroyed  ...  .  Now  first 
translated  from  the  French.  [Part  II.1  Loo- 
don,  J.  W.  Trust,  1828,  8«.  pp.  47,  84. 

In  the  copy  before  me  the  6  ret  aenteoec  af  Ike  title. 
as  orlginalV  printed,  baa  been  expumf«4l,  and  the 
words  flven  a^ore  are  sBb»tituted  in  mantucripc 
The  first  Part  is  said  to  be  *'  the  avowed  i>rc>d«ctl«« 
of  the  author  of  '  Cruaut^  Beligleaac.'  **  ^Gosnp.  !lou 
8070.)  For  the  original  of  the  aecmd  Pan,  see  SI*. 
9764 ;  comp.  alM  Mo.  3W9. 

4161.  Gospel  Communicator  (The>  or  Philan- 
thropist's Journal.  Edited  by  William  Wur- 
rall,  Preacher  of  Universal  Reconciliati<«k, 
Glasgow.  Vol.  I. -II.  From  July  IK23  — 
July  1825,  inclnsire.  Gfatagow,  1824  [182SJ- 
25,  >.    v. 

4162. The  tame.    For  the  Year  1827.    ToL 

III....    [Glasgow,]  1827, 8».     U. 

4163.  Hndson,  Charles.  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Immediate  Happiness  of  All  Men  at  the 
Article  of  Death,  examined  in  a  Letter  to  a 
Friend.  . . .    Boston,  1828,  8«.  pp.  19.    BA. 

4164.  RnA&er,  Henry.  A  Discourse  npon  the 
Duration  of  Future  Punishment.  ...  Rn-b- 
moud,  1823,  8«.  pp.  47. 

Against  UniTersallsm. 

4165.  Stetson,  Seth.  Six  Sermons,  containing 
some  Hemarks,  on  Mr.  Andrew  Fuller's  Tea- 
sons  for  believine  that  the  Future  Punishment 
of  the  Wicked  wdllie  Endless.  ...  Plymouth, 
Mai»s.  1823,  8*.  pp.  88.    B. 

4106.  [TIdd,  Jacob].  ...  A  Correspondenre, 
in  part  attemptetl  to  be  supprrsscU  by  Uiisea 
Ballou  ...    .    Boston,  1823,  8*.  pp.  66l    BA. 

4167.  Bro-nm,  James,  A/>.,«/'J?<in»jer//.  Hie 
Restitution  of  all  Things;  an  £«6ay.  London, 
1824,  8».  4jt. 

Perhaps  the  same  work  as  No.  KMOu 

4168.  Hudson,  Cliarles.  A  Brief  Statement 
of  Reasons  for  ri^ecting  the  Doctrine  of 
Endless  Misery.  ...  Concord,  Mass.  1894t  b*. 
pp.  16.    H. 

4169.  Klalber,  Clirhitoph  Bci\|aiBin.  De 
Damnatione  Improbomm  aetema.  Tahinrae, 
1824,  4*. 

Agalait  the  dootrloe. 

4170.  Kneeland,  Abner,  and  H'Calla,  W. 

L.  Minutes  of  a  Discussion  <m  the  Qne»tiiW 
*'  Is  the  Punishment  of  the  Wicked  absolntely 
Eternal  ?  or  is  it  only  a  Temporal  Poabhmeflt 
in  this  World,  for  their  Good,  and  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Eternal 'llapphiesa  aft«r  Death?"* 
...    [Philadelphia,]  1824,  8*.  pp.324.    BA. 

4171.  Rentarks  on  the  Modem  Doctrlas  of 
the  Universalists.    By  a 
1824,  18*.  pp.  ISL    BA. 
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4228.  PalffC)  Lucius  Robinson.  Selectionn  from 
Eniinvnt  ConimentAtoni,  who  have  believed  in 
Piiiiiiiliment  after  Death;  wherein  they  have 
ajrree*!  with  UniversaliHtH,  in  their  Intt>rprot:i- 
tion  of  ScriptureH  relating  to  Funit«hment. 
Revised  £d.  Boston,  (1833,  40,)  1H59,  l'>.  pp. 
36i>.     H. 

4229.  Rayner,  MenzSe^.  Parable  of  the  Rich 
Mail  and  Lazaruft;  illustrated  in  Nine  Le4> 
tares...  .  [Univorsalist.]  Boston,  1833) I'i". 
pp.  187. 

^23i*.  Sawyery  Thomas  Jefferson.  Letters 
addrc-vseij  to  the  Rov.  W.  C  Brownleo,  D.D. 
through  the  Columns  uf  the  ChriHtian  Mect- 
sen^er,  in  Reply  to  a  Course  of  Lectures  by 
hint,  aiciiinst  Untversallsm.  Letters  I  A  H.  — 
XXI  A  XXU.  New- York,  18S3,  S^".  11  parts 
of  16  pages  each. 

4231.  Streeter,  RusmII.  Twelve  Familiar 
ConviTKatiuus  between  Inquirer  and  Unlvcr- 
sulist;  in  which  the  Salvation  of  All  Mankind 
is  clearly  exhibited  ...  .  Boston,  1838,  18». 
pp.  iv.,  9-327.  i^vl.— 2d  Ed.,  Woodstock,  1836, 
18-.  pp.  28.H.    H. 

4232.  Tliom,  David.  The  Assurance  of  Faith, 
or  C^Uvlnism  identified  with  Untversaiism.  ... 
2  vol.    L«)ndon,  1833,  8«.    H. 

4233.  ITnlversaliam.  (Quarterly  Chritt. 
i^MTtitor  for  June,  1833}  V.  26d--2»0.)     H. 

4234.  'Wliltman,  Bernard.  Friendly  Letters 
to  a  IJniversalist,  on  Divine  Rewanls  and  Pun- 
ishments. ...  Cambridge,  1833,  12o.  pp.  xi., 
356.    U. 

4235.  Balfour,  Walter.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
Bernard  Whitman,  on  the  Term  (Gehenna, 
r«*iiderc«l  Hell  in  the  Common  Version.  ... 
Boston,  1834,  12«.  pp.  95.    Bui. 

4236.  Ballon,  Ilosca.  An  Examination  of 
the  Dextrine  of  Future  Retribution,  <»n  the 
Principles  of  Morals,  Analogy  and  the  Scrip- 
tures. Boston,  1834,  12».  pp.  203.  i7.  — An- 
other o<l.,  with  Notes,  etc.  by  Thomaa  Whitte- 
more,  B<jHton,  1846,  18*.  pp.  216. 

4237.  Cooke,  Parsons.  Modem  UnivenwHsm 
exixKK'ti:  in  an  Examination  of  the  Writings 
of  Rev.  Walter  Balfour.  . . .  Lowell,  1834, 12«>. 
pp.  248.    BA. 

4238.  Mltehell,  Edwar«I.  The  Christian  Uni- 
versiUist.    New  York,  1834, 12».  pp.  216. 

4230.  Morac,  Pitt.  Answer  to  Rev.  H.  S. 
Johnson's  Two  Sermons  against  Universalism : 
delivered  in  Canton,  N.Y.  in  1831.  Watertown, 
N.Y.,  April,  1834, 12».  pp.  60.     U. 

4240.  Todd,  Lewis  C.  A  Defence,  containing 
the  Author's  Renunciation  of  Universalism, 
cxplaineil  and  enlarged  ...  .  Erie,  Pa.,  1834, 
12".  pp.  345. 

4241.  Christ  our  Life;  or  the  Scripture  Testi- 
mony concerning  Immortality.  By  a  Clergy- 
man of  the  Clmrrh  of  Ireland.    Dublin,  1835. 

He*  HiDton'a  AtkanoHa,  p.  S,  et  leqq. 

4242.  Ely,  Exra  Stiles,  and  Thomas,  Abel 
CharK'S.  A  Discussion  of  the  Cotxjoint  Quan- 
tion.  Is  the  Doctrine  of  Kndlera  Punishment 
taught  in  the  Bible?  or  d<»es  the  Bible  teach 
the  D<ictrine  of  the  Final  Holiness  and  Happi- 
ness of  All  Mankind?  in  a  S<Ties  of  Letters 
...     .     New-York,  1835,  18«».  pp.  288.     H. 

424.3.  M«Kec,  Joseph,  and  Skinner,  Otis 
AinHwtjrth.  Tlieoloiciral  Discussion ;  being  an 
Examination  of  the  D>ctrino  of  rniverKalism, 
In  a  hferies  of  I^etters  ...  .  Baltimore,  1835, 
18«  or  36».  pp.  xiv.,  344. 

4244.  OeggeTf  O.  Nouvelles  questions  pbtlo- 
•ophiques  ....  Berne,  1835, 12y.  pp.  vi.,  134  +. 
P. 

Id  Chap.  XIV.,  ••  L«  nulh^ur  AtFmrl,"  the  aathor 
dttilet  the  cteraiij  of  fuior*  puaUhoMOt. 


4245.  Pine,  Thomas.  Reflectlonii  on  the  Pritl- 
ciples  and  Evidences  of  Christianity;  in  which 
the  Resurrection  of  our  Saviour  to  Everlasting 
Life  is  shewn  to  be  the  Pattern  of  a  Corre- 
8iK)nding  Blessing^ to  be  extended  to  Mankind, 
according  to  the'Onier  of  their  Moral  Pro- 
ficiency ...  .  [Loudon,  1885 tj  12o.  pp.  vili., 
219.    JJ. 

4246.  Roe,  R.  A  Short  Help  and  Incentive  to 
an  Unl'iassed  Inquiry  into  the  Scripture  Truth 
of  Univertotlism,  or  the  Final  Hestoration  of 
All  Things.  . . .    Dubliu,  1835,  8«.  pp.  75.     U. 

4247.  Vlvona,  Giovanni.  Dlbattimcnto  apo- 
logetico  su  Teternita  delle  pene,  dimostrata 
con  la  sola  ragionu  contro  le  fallacie  degli  empii 
filusoftsti.     Palermo,  1835,  8».  pp.  64. 

4248.  Balfoar*s  Enquiry  [reviewed].  (Bill. 
Heptrt.  for  July  1836;  VI 11.  327-^48.)     AB. 

4249.  Fuller,  Alhn.  Letters  to  Rov.  N.  W. 
Hodges,  in  Reply  to  his  "  Letters  on  Univer- 
salism." ...  Charleston,  S.C.,  1836,  8«.  pp. 
47. 

4249*.  Jansen,  Job.  Matth.  Beantwortung 
der  Fni^e:  WitlerKjirochen  die  ewigen  Strafeu 
derCtiite  (Jottes?  und  Kntwickclung  der  Be- 
griflTe  von  Strafe  und  Lohn.  ...  (Achterfeldt's 
ZritMchri/l  f.  Ifiilos  u.  Kath.  TficfJ.,  1836,  Heft 
XIX.  pp.  58-108;  XX.  37-67.)    B. 

4250.  M'Morrla,  Spencer  J.  A  Defence  of 
Universalism,  being  a  Reply  to  Nicholas  W. 
Hodges  ...  .  Charleston,  S.C,  1836,  8*.  pp. 
30. 

4251.  Liee,  Luther.  Universalism  examined 
and  refuted  ...  .  Watertown,  N.Y.,  1836, 
12<>.  pp.  300.     (/. 

4252.  Merritt,  Timothy.  A  Discnssion  on 
Universal  Salvation,  in  Three  Lectures  and 
Vivo  Answers  against  that  Doctrine.  To  which 
are  added  Two  Discourses  on  the  same  Subject, 
by  Rev.  Wilbur  Fisk,  A.M.  ...  New-York, 
1886,  3'>.  pp.  328. 

4253.  Rider,  Wilson  C.  A  Course  of  Lectures 
on  Future  I'unishnient,  delivered  at  the  Bap- 
tist Meeting-House  in  Cherryfield.  ...  Ells- 
worth [.Me.],  1836,  1>.  pp.  287. 

4254.  Andrews,  L.  F.  W.  The  **Two  Opi- 
nions," or  Salvation  &  Damnation  ...  .  Ma- 
con, Oa.,  1837,  8'.  pp.  196.^ 

Uolvrrudlst. 

4254>.  Baader,  Franz  (Xavier)  von.  Uebcr 
den  I'iiulinischen  UcgrifT  des  Yersehensoins 
des  Menschen  ira  Namen  Jcsu  vor  der  Welt 
Schttpfung.  ...  [Three  Letters,  the  first  and 
second  to  Prot  Molltr»r,  the  third  to  Prof. 
lIofTmann.]    WUrzhurg.  183T,  8«.  (6*  sh.) 

AUo  in  hU  SAmmUieht  Wtrkc.  IV.  S2S-4n.  (H.) 
In  th«<ie  Icttnm  nander  <>)tiMiic<'  t tie  doctrine  of  «tuOMS 
puniiibment.  "EterH-U  PunUbmeut"  b«  uiidentands 
to  Dirsti  puiiUlinicat  in  the  eternal  world,  as  dls- 
tioguixhed  from  tb<r  world  of  space  and  time.  —  pon- 
iahnii'Di  iu  hell  u  diatiogulahed  from  purpilory. 

4255.  [Ballon,  Adin].  The  Touchstone,  ex- 
hibiting I'niversalism  and  Restoration  ism  ax 
they  are,  .Moral  Contraries.  By  a  Consistent 
Restoration tst.  I>rovidence,  1837,  12*.  pp.  32. 
H. 

4256.  Davis,  James  M.  Universalism  Un- 
masked . . . :  containing  Tliree  Lectures,  in 
Keply  to  Three  by  the  Kev.  John  Perry,  the 
Rev.  S.  W.  FulbT,  and  Rev.  A.C.  Thomaa.  Also 
One  Hundred  Keasons  against  the  System  of 
Universalism,  and  an  Examination  ...  of  One 
Hundred  Reasons  in  fiivourof  that  System  bT 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Whittemore.  ...  Philadel- 
phia, 1837, 12«.  pp.  294.     U. 

42.^7.  [Honen,  Oeorg].    Kan  efter  DOden  en 
evig  (tjengjelde\«e  fttvA*  ^\«A>    "^N.  •\J«^"Q«cy 
phUk  ¥oTttV«.    C\ixVaU«A\aw,  Y^  «^ .  ^i^.'^SL. 
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42&«.  M'I««od»  Alexander  W.  Universallsm, 
in  itH  MtMitTii  ami  AiHM«*nt  Fonu.  broiipiit  to 
the  Tot;  Hiid  witbt>ut  the  Arnnment  from 
Aiou,  Aioiii(»a,  Ac.  »h(»wn  to  be  Inscriptural. 
. . .    Halifax,  X.J*.,  IS37, 1>.  pp.  iv.,  IRJ.    //. 

4269.  Mont§fOinery,(1eor(fo  W.  A  Reply  to 
tho  Miiiti  Aip;ii!U(*iit!4  atlvtiiictHl  in  a  Di^courfie 
delivercMl  by  K«'V.  L.  BeecUer,  D.D.  ...  in  Au- 
burn, nn  tliv  E\'i'iiiug  of  Aug.  2t>tli,  in  l*ri»<)f 
of  Endlejw*  MiM-ry.  an<l  n^ainHt  tho  Restitu- 
tion. . . .     Auburn,  1837,  l-».  pp.  IKJ.     U. 

4200.  Poud,  Knoch.  Probation.  ...  Bangor, 
18J7,  l*-".  pp.  1U7. 

4261.  Priest,  J«iHiah.  Tho  Anti-Unlversallst, 
or  History  of  tlm  Fallen  AurpIh  of  the  Scri|>- 
tures  ...  .  2  ijarta  (in  one  vol.)  Albany, 
IH37,  8o.  pp.  420. 

42G2.  Rcmlng^ton,  Stephen.  Anti-Univer- 
Knlirtin;  tjr,  lii.MT.Halisni  whown  to  bo  Unscrip- 
tural ;  in  a  Course  of  lAHturw  deliverod  in  tho 
Methodist  lCpiKoop.il  Church  in  Willut-atreet, 
New  V<.rk.  New- York.  1837,  15>o.  pp.  142. 
Rw  No.  i-nh. 

42fv.3.  Erblcam,  lleinr.  Vebor  die  T^ehrc  von 
der  ewi^t-'i)  Verdamninis.".  (TheU.  JStud.  u. 
Knt.,  IH.1H,  pp.  3H4-404.)    /7. 

42f4.  Holt,  Kdwin.  The  Weaptmi*  of  Uuirer- 
wiliHNi  rever>od.  ( American  BUI.  Kepos.  fi»r 
July,  1838;  XII.  "cMiT.)    //. 

42C4*.  Jobflt,  Job.  0.  Kurzer  Innbeji^rlflr  do** 
Ewigun  Kvangeliuui.'i,  in  einer  ...  AiiHlcgung 
[sic\  der  wichti^rsiteii  Weiswagungeti,  weUho 
...  im  Alten  und  Neueni  Testuniento  ...  ent- 
halten  sind  . . .  .  Bath,  I'enn.,  1838, 12«.  pp. 
420.    n. 

MainiHin*  the  doctrine  of  uoiTrrtal  mtoralino. 
4266.  Rof^era,  (Jo.irpo.    The  Pro  nn»l  Con  of 
lJniver(Ulti^Ml,  both  &»  to  it!«   DtM-trities  and 
Moral  Bearinir^.    0th  £d.    Erie,  (1838,)  1846, 
12«.  pp.  aoti.     //. 

4266.  Univernali««n»  vindlcatpd.  in  Reply  to 

a  Di.««eourf<e  puldished  by  Rov.  Wni.  H.  Rapor, 
of  the  Melh«Hlit«t  KpiscoiMil  Church.  N.  P.  or 
D.  IJo.  pp.  36.     i\ 

4267.  lioyce,  Andrew.  UniverwiliHm :  a  Mo- 
dern Inveiiticti.  an<l  not  acconling  to  Gotili- 
neH«.  ...  '2d  Kd..  vith  an  Exaniitialion  of  cer- 
tain Reviews.  Windsor  [Vt.J,  (1838,)  18a»,  18<>. 
pp.  207. 

42»i<s.  Bond,  John  Nelson.  Conversations  be- 
tween an  hndU'M  Damnationist  and  a  Uuiver- 
Mlist.    183.? 

4269.  Tliom,  David.  DiaIogne<t  on  Univer<mt 
Bulvation.  and  Topics  connei'ted  therewith. 
...  2d  Ed.  London,  (1838,  8«.  H.)  1847,  8°. 
PI.,  xliv..  271.    B. 

4270.  [nalley,  Philip  James].  Fe^tu««,  aPoem. 
LondtMi,  1.K39,  8».  pp.  360.  — 2d  ed.,  1845;  ad 
ed.,  1K4S,  tfc. 

The  Inter  rdliioos  are  much  enlarged.   The  author 
is  a  riilvoroalivt. 

4271.  Borchem,  Frieilrich  Adidph.  Der 
Menach  in  Kcineni  Verhiltni.<4se  zu  (.lott,  dies- 
seit  untl  jen»(eit  des  ClrabeH,  ini  Lichte  de8 
Evangelii;  oder:  Die  ewige  (.Jerechtigkeit  ist 
cwig  die  Liebe.  . . .  Hamburg,  1830, 8°.  pp.  xvi., 
263.    H. 

4272.  ConslderazlonI  HuUe  pene  eterno 
deir  inferno,  proposte  al  Crictiano  onde  non 
abbiu  a  provarle  dopo  la  morte.  Suvona,  1839, 
18«.  pp.  74. 

Pcrhapi  the  aame  ax  No.  .^723. 

4273.  [Granger,  Arthur).  Ultra-Universal- 
iain,  and  il!^  .Natuntl  Affinities.  By  Paul. 
Hartford.  1839,  IJo.  pp.  51.     U. 

4274.  Grosli,  Aaron  B.    An  Inquiry  into  the 
Teachings  of  Uvc  V\o\>'  lfccv\v\vu«A.    Vw  Tl^v>  \ 
Lecturus.    1.  VartluWam  uov  Viiu^X  va.  xXi^^X 
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Bible.  17.  Scripture  Proofs  of  UniremliM. 
Vtica,  1839, 12*.  pp.  4«. 

4275.  Saivycr,  Thonia.<«  JefTcrHon.  hetttrr  td 
the  Rev.  Stephen  Keniiiigton,  in  Rcvi<f»  of 
hirt  Lectures  on  Universalism.  fli-st  paMbM 
in  the  Univ#»rs»\lifit  l.'uioD.  New  York,  l^fl^ 
24».  pp  hA\  //. 
Sec  No.  42«-2. 

427r..  Shcdd,  Jemima.  Rea.<«t>ns  f«.r  rejert;iyc 
the  l)iH.trine  of  Kn<ll«M;ii  Djtiun.«tiuu  ...  - 
Newport,  N.H.  1889,  1>  or  1S*».  pp.  l^SL 

4277.  Skinner,  Otis  Ainsworth.  rni«e-»I- 
ism  illu8trate<l  and  dcfeiidetl:  beinjr  a  S\>tt-m 
of  D<K'trinal  and  Practical  Divinity,  deduced 
from  RoaMon  and  Revelatiou.  Bi>«4oD,  l$il, 
12«>.  pp.  356. 

427R.  Delbat,  ,  tJie  Abt-f.     La  certitadt 

d'un  enter  ^ternel  pour  les  inechantd  ajires 
cettc  vie,  d^montree  j>ar  la  Kutute  Venture. 
Angers,  1840,  18*.  pp.  264. 

4279.  Fair,  John.  The  Elegchi^v*,  or  a  Eefutft- 
tion  of  Walter  BalfourV  Inquiry  into  the 
Scripture  Imi^ort  of  tho  Wordu  Sho«>l.  IIad<«, 
Tartarus*  and  tiehenna  ...  .  In  Four  Chapter*: 
Chaj.ter  I.  .. .     Allwiny,  1840,  8«».  pp.  77.    G. 

42S0.  Fernald,  Woodbury  M.     Vniversalism 
againot   Purtialisni:    in  a  Scrieti  of  Lecturea 
dcliverwl  in  NewburyiH»rt,  Ma>»H.  ...     B<i$toD, 
1840, 18o.  pp.  270.  — -ill  ed..  Phi  lad.  1M4»  v<i». 
The  author  aflerwanU  rcuounoud  Viilrer»4litfB. 

4281.  Ilallock,  B.  B.  Letter.^  to  R*;v.  K.  F. 
Ilattield,  in  Rcviuw  of  Two  l.A«cture?«  against 
Univer.<taliffm  ...  .  New- York,  IMO,  lb«.  pp> 
W.    //. 

4281>.  Lncins, .    Emai  sur  I'^tcniit^  des 

pi'ines.    StnujilMiurg,  1840. 
Agaiott  the  dootrioc. 

4282.  Metcair,  Charles  T.  P.  A  Synopsis  of 
Some  of  tho  Li^ading  Arguments  in  favor  of 
tho  Doctrine  of  Universal  KeittoratioQ.  ... 
liondon,  1840,  8«.  pp.  34. 

4283.  Sliinn,  Asa.  On  the  Benevolence  and 
Rectitude  of  tho  Supreme  Being.  . . .  Bnlti- 
niore,  liwtk  OnatHt'tt'  ''if  the  AlrVtoiiist  Epitcnptd 
Oiiirch,  1840, 12«».  pp.  403.     U. 

Pp.  207-4US  relate  •'blHlr  to  ftitare  panlshmfitt. 
The  author  l«  Dot  pioix^rly  a  l'nivtr«aU«t.  bol  tt 
niaintaios  that  "ihe«hol<!  tetidrncj  of  Oi>4'«  pea&l 
arranEementi  will  N>  to  operate  againot  aiu.  aud  co<»- 
tfqueutlif  against  mwery  foi'  ev«r  aud  cvtr  '  (tt.  ^21. 
The  work  T«  written  with  cbarwUii^  sliuiilieuj  asd 
candor. 

4284.  Stuart,  Mosefl.  Fntnre  Pnnifihment. as 
exhibited  in  the  B«Kik  of  En<»ch.  {American 
Bihl.  Jirpos.  for  July,  1840;  2d  Ser.,  IV.  1-35.) 
H. 

4285.  Ballon,  Ilosea.  A  Review  of  aome  of 
ProfeHj«jr  Stuart's  Argnnients  in  DeR»nce  of 
Kndles.s  Misery,  publishe<l  id  the  American 
Biblical  Repository,  July  IS40.    Boston,  1840, 

180.  pp.  72. 

4286.  I«anders,    8.    P.    Reply  to    Professor 

Stuart  ou  Univcnsalism.  . . .  Waltham  [,Mas6.1, 
1840,  8«.  pp.  32. 

In  anawer  to  No.  4384. 

4287.  Skinner,  Dolpbos.  . . .  Tho  Final  Sal- 
vation of  .\11  Mankind  clearly  demonstrated 
by  tho  United  Voice  of  Reason  and  Revelation. 
(2tl  Ed.)    Utica,  1810, 12».  pp.  36. 

4288.  Soumet,  Alexandre.  La  Divine  ^.pop^. 
2  vol.  l»aris.  1840,  ^^  —  2"6d.,  H*id.  1841,  IK 

The  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  redemption  ef  Hell, 
br  a.  second  Rn4>rifle«  of  Chriat.  8e«  Lm  Littfratitrt 
Prttncaue  Contampcrame,  by  Boorquelot  and  etkcn, 
VI.  400. 

4289.  IVhlttentore,  Thomaa.  The  Plain 
Guide  to  Universalism:  designed  to  lead  In- 
quirers to  the  Belief  of  that  Doctrine,  and 
Believers  to  tho  Practice  of  it,  ...    Bostoo, 


vi-%7 
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4290.  'Williamson^  Tmiac  D.  An  Exposition 
and  Defence  ol  Uiiivcr?;alism,  in  a  Series  of 
Sermons  delivered  in  the  Universalist  Church, 
Baltimore,  Md.  . . .  New  York,  1840,  IS**,  pp. 
227.    H. 

4291.  Wltherell,  J.  F.  Trnth,  to  make  you 
Free.  Btiinjc  a  Brief  Statement  of  the  Re- 
ligious View:*  of  a  Despised  and  Persecnted 
S*?ct<if  ChriNtians.  ...  3d  Ed.  Concord  [X.H.], 
(1840,  42,)  18+4,  48«?  pp.  48. 

4292.  Hatfield,  Edwin  F.  Universalism  as  it 
Is :  or  Text  Hook  of  Modern  Univer8sili«m  in 
America.    New  York,  IH4I,  12o.  pp.  341. 

Against  the  doctrine.    See  No.  4350. 

4293.  Saivyer,  Thomas  .Teflerson.  Review  of 
E.  F.  IIattleld'8  ♦  Univcrsalism  as  it  Is.'  New- 
York.  1841, 180.  pp.  viii.,  220. 

4294.  Moore,  Asher.  Univcrsalist Belief  ...  . 
2d  Ed.  (Fhilad.  1841,)  Boston,  1846,  18«.  pp. 
216.    H. 

429.'').  Scliaf,  or  SoltalT,  Philipp.  Die  Siinde 
wider  den  heiliirt^n  (jeiflt  und  die  darau8  geso- 
genen  dogmatii^chen  und  ethischen  Folgerun- 
gcn.  Eine  exegetiHch-dogmati!*che  Abhand- 
lung,  noh.ot  einem  historischen^nhange  Uber 
das  Lelii'ns«>n<le  dcs  Francesco  Spiura. 
llalle,  IMl,  8'.  pp.  210  +.     D. 

4296.  Bulkley,  B.C., and  Hutchlns,Elia«. 

A  Repirrt  of  the  Discussion  heM  in  Newmar- 
ket, N.II.  between  Rev.  8.  C.  Bnlkley,  Univcr- 
salist, ami  Elias  Ilutchins,  Freewill  Baptist 
...    .    Dover,  1842,  12«>.  pp.  72, 

4297.  Porbe»,  Darius.  A  Discourse  in  Reply 
to  the  Question,  "Were  Christ  and  his  Apos- 
tles Universalirtts?"  [In  answer  to  a  pamphlet 
by  Nathan  D.  George.]  . . .  Delivered  in  Buck.H- 
port,  Main(>,  . . .  June  26, 1842.  Boston,  1842. 
V^.  pp.  24.     U. 

429K.  French,  Calvin.  Immortality  the  Gift 
of  (iod  througli  Jesus  Christ;  to  be  given  to 
those  only  who  have  Part  in  the  First  Rcsur- 
recti»»n.    'Boston,  Ms.,  1842, 18«>.  pp.  54. 

4299.  RuftHell,  Philemon  R.  A  Series  of  Let- 
tern  to  a  IJniversalist,  in  which  the  Subject  of 
Mo<l«'rn  Univerfallsm  is  examined:  ...  audits 
Falsity  and  Absurdity  clearly  proved  ...  . 
ai  E<1.     Exeter  (N.H.),  \U%  12».  pp.  159. 

4Sm.  Skinner,  Otis  Ainsworth.  A  Series  of 
Sermons  in  Defence  of  the  D<iCtrine  of  Univer- 
sjil  Salvation.  . . .  BoMton,  1842, 18*.  pp.  216. 
U. 

4301.  Smith,  Matthew  Hale.  Universalisra 
exaniinnl,  renounced,  exposed  ...  .  2d  Ed. 
Boston.  (...)  1842,  8«.  T>p.  iv..  396. 

See  the  Neva  Engtander  for  Jan.  IMS;  L  S3-5S. 

4302.  Thorn,  David.  Divine  Inversion:  or  a 
View  of  the  Character  of  GcmI  as  in  all  respects 
Oi>jM»!«eil  to  the  Character  of  Man.  ...  London, 
1842,  80.  pp.  XX.,  -297.     U. 

4303.  IVeathcrlll,  Thomas,  M.D.  The  The- 
ory of  Divine  Inversion  examined.  Liverpool. 
1843. 

4304.  Batey,  John.  Thoughts  on  the  Immor- 
tality and  Future  Condition  of  Man  :  deslgneti 
. . .  especially  as  a  Reply  to  Rev.  Geo.  Storrs* 
Inquiry,  "Are  the  Souhi  of  the  Wicked  Im- 
mortal ?"  ...    Albany,  1848,  8«.  pp.  65. 

Compare  No.  43-/4. 

4305.  Bible  Examiner  (The).  Edited  by  George 
Storrn.  Philadelphia,  aJUrtoardt  New  York, 
large  8«. 

A  [>crlo'1io&I,  "deroted,"  to  u»e  the  words  of  the 
editor,  "  almost  entirely  to  the  loplo  of  '  No  Immor- 
Ulltj,  or  Endleas  Llfir,  except  thronch  Jckuh  Cbriit 
alone.'  . . .  Published  oecMionallj-  nincc  '43  or  '44, 
aod  reKoiarlr  xlnce  '47."  first  nioathlv.  then  wml- 
mootblr.  Discontinued  Dec.  1857.  P'lihlicatioD  re- 
lumed Jan.  I960,  lu  niootbly  i^aru  of  3-J  pages. 

Mr.  Storrs  I>a«  publMi^d  auuij  tamll  traots  la  inp- 


Krt  of  his  vieirs  on  thU  subject,  as  "  The  True 
urce  of  Life."  "The  Gospel  Hope.'  "The  Rich 
Man  and  Lazarus."  etc.  The  Bible  Ksaailtier  for 
ImM  contains  a  Discosfcion  betwct'U  Prof.  H.  Maltiaon 
and  Mr.  Storrs  on  the  Scripture  doctrine  concerning 
the  soul,  —  al»o  published  separately. 

4306.  Delancey,  William  H..  Bp.  A  Charge  to 
the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Western  New- 
York,  dcliveretl  August  17,  184a,  ...  on  the 
Extent  of  Redemption.  Utica,  N.Y.,  1843, 12«>. 
pp.  46.    r. 

Against  Unlversnlism. 

4307.  Gurley,  John  A.  Reply  to  Rev.  J.  B. 
Wiilkers  ''Short  and  Easy  .Method  with  Uni- 
versalists."    Cincinnati,  1843, 12o.  pp.  62. 

4308.  Q^ulnby,  George  W.  The  Salvation  of 
Chriwt,  or  a  Brief  ExiKwition  and  Defence  of 
UniverMili^m  ....  Saco,  Me.,  1843, 16»  or  32*. 
pp.80.    BA, 

4309.  Power,  John  II.  An  Exposition  of  Uni- 
versalisni  [in  oppi^sition  to  the  doctrine]  ...  . 
Cincinnati,  puM.  for  the,  JUrthotiist  Epucopal 
Churrh,  1859  [cop.  1848],  12».  pp.  311. 

4310?  Pym,  William  W.  The  Restitutionof  All 
Thing*.  ...    L*»ndon,  1843, 12».  pp.  336. 

4311.  l^itherell,  J.  F.  Five  Pillars  in  the 
Temple  of  Partial  ism  shaken  and  removed. 
...    Concord,  1843,  16».  pp.  71  +. 

4312.  Yates,  Freeman,  and  Francis,  Eben. 
A  DiHous«ion  of  the  Conjoint  Que><tii»n,  Is  the 
Doctrine  of  Endless  Punishment  for  any  Part 
or  Portion  of  the  Iluman  Family  taught  in 
the  Scriptures;  or,  is  the  Doctrine  of  the  Final 
Holiness  and  Ilapjiiness of  all  Mankind?  ...  . 
Exeter  [N.II.J.  1843,  8».  pp.  157.    H. 

4313.  Hill,  M.  The  System  of  American  Unl- 
versali.xni  exhibited  and  exjMJsed  in  a  Sermon 
delivere<l  in  Saccarapiwi  and  Portland.  Me. 
...  .  3d  Ed.  Portland,  (1843,)  1844,  12o.  pp. 
24. 

4314.  Boyden,  John,  Jr.  Review  of  Rev.  M. 
IliU'H  Sermon  on  "American  Universalisra." 
. . .     Providence,  1844, 12«.  pp.  23. 

4315.  Antl-Annlhllatlonlst  (The).  J. 
Litch.  Kditor  and  l»ubli!4lier.  Vol.  I.  No.  1. 
Philadelphia,  April  15.  1844,  S®.  pp.  32.    H. 

Conuinliig  "  Conversations  on  the  Intermediate 
State  of  the  D*'a(I  and  Annihilation,  between  J. 
Litch  and  Oco.  Storrs."  I  do  not  know  how  many 
numbers  of  this  iMsrimlical  were  published. 

4316.  Austin,  John  Mather.  Argaments 
drawn  fnmi  the  Attributes  of  God,  in  Support 
of  the  Dt)ctrine  of  Universal  Salvation.  ... 
Boston.  1844, 12«.  pp.  218.    H. 

4317.  Thomas,  Abel  Charles.  213  Questions 
without  Answers.  [Philadelphia,]  ic.d.  12«».  pp. 
12.     U. 

4318.  Cooper,  Joseph  T.  Answers  to  •<  Ques- 
tions without  Answers'*  ...  .  (Originally 
publishcfl  in  the  Evangelical  Repository.) 
Philadelphia,  1844,  8o.  pp.  28.    BA. 

4319.  [CoM-an,  Thomas  Conolly].  Thonghtiioa 
the  Popular  Opinions  of  Eternal  Punisnment, 
being  synonymous  with  Eternal  Torment,  and 
whether  this  I^atter  Doctrine  be,  or  be  not 
Consistent  with  the  Scriptures  of  God  ...  . 
London,  1844, 12«.  pp.  64  -f-.     K 

Favors  the  doctrine  of  the  dcttmctlon  of  the 
wicked. 

4320.  Dobney,  H.  11.  The  Scripture  Doctrine 
of  Future  Puninhment :  an  Argument,  by  H.  II. 
Dobney,  (Baptist  Minister,  Englan<l.)  Fourth 
American,  from  the  Second  London  Edition. 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  -'The  State  of 
the  Dead,"  by  John  Milton,  . . .  extracted  from 
his  ♦•  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine."  Peaco 
Dale,  R.I..  1866. 12».  pp.  286,  24.    ff. 

First  publ.  in  1844.  with  the  title.  "  Xotet  of  Lec- 
ture* on    Foture    Pm\UV\«v«Tx\„"'     ^«.%  x  t^-^Vvw   V^ 
Lord'A  Thcol.  «^d  LAt.  JowmoX  Yq>x  Ixti.  \^&\\  Vk\.« 
886^14.    t,AB.)    ae«atax»^^4aS\. 
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425A.  M^Ttto^f  AlexAndcr  W.  Cn!vcr»ilt»in. 
in  itM  Mmiurn  ami  Aiicifiit  Form,  bruuglit  to 
tlie  Tei^t;  and  without  the  Ar^iiuunt  from 
Aiou,  Aionioti,  kc.  shown  to  be  Un^criptural. 
. , .     Hiilifax.  N.S.,  1837, 12«.  pp.  Iv.,  163.    H. 

4259.  Montgoiner>',(!eorge  W.  A  Reply  to 
tlie  Main  Arjruiueiitf*  a(lvaMCt><l  in  a  Discourse 
delivered  l>y  K«v.  L.  Beecljer.  D.D.  ...  in  Au- 
burn, on  tin?  Evening  of  Aug.  2()th,  in  Proof 
of  Kndles*  Misery,  and  against  tiio  Restitu- 
tion. . . .     Auburn,  1831,  l-«.  pp.  '23.     U. 

42(30.  Poiid,  Knocli.  Pnibutiou.  ...  Bangor, 
18S7,  IJ^*'.  pp.  137. 

4261.  Priest,  Josiah.  The  Anti-UniverBalist, 
or  History  of  the  Fallen  Angela  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ...  .  2  parts  (in  one  vol.)  Albany, 
188T,  S".  pp.  420. 

42C2.  Remington,  Stephen.  Anti-Univcr- 
8ali.sm;  or,  I'u.versalisni  hIiowii  to  be  Unscrip- 
tural ;  in  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  In  the 
Methodist  Kpii*coi>al  Church  i)i  Willet-street, 
New  York.  New- York.  183T,  18o.  pp.  142. 
See  No.  4275. 

426.3.  Erblcam,  Ileinr.  Ueber  die  Lehre  von 
der  ewigen  VerdanininisM.  (Theol.  Stud.  u. 
Krit.,  1838,  pp.  384-464.)    ZT. 

4264.  Holt,  Edwin.  The  Weapons  of  Unlver- 
milisni  reversed.  {American  BiU.  Kepnt.  for 
July,  1838;  XII.  70-«7.)    //, 

4264*.  Jobst,  Joh.  G.  Kurier  Innbegriff  dcs 
Ewigen  Evangeliuni.^,  in  einer  ...  Anslegung 
[sic\  der  wichtigsten  WeLnsagungen,  welche 
.. .  Im  Alten  und  Neuem  Tustamcnte  . . .  ent- 
halteu  sind  ...  .  Buth,  Penn.,  1838, 12«.  pp. 
420.     B. 

Ifaiiitains  the  doctrine  of  UDivertal  restoration. 

4266.  Rogers,  (icorgo.    Tlie  Pro  and  Con  of 

UniveriMilisn),  both  as  to  its  Doctrines  and 
Moral  Bearings.  6th  Ed.  Erie,  (1838,)  1846, 
12o.  pp.  366.     U. 

4266.  Univeri<ali!«m  vindicated,  in  Reply  to 

a  Discours'e  pulilislied  by  Rev.  Wni.  11.  Raper, 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  N.  P.  or 
D.  Pio.  pp.  36.     U. 

4267.  Royce,  Andrew.  Universallsm :  a  Mo 
dern  Invention,  and  not  according  to  flodli- 
ness.  ...  2d  Ed.,  with  an  Examination  of  cer- 
tain Reviews.  Windsor  [Vt.J,  (1838,)  1839, 18<>. 
pp.  207. 

4208.  Bond,  John  Nelson.  Conversations  be- 
tween an  Endless  Danmationist  and  a  Univer- 
sjilist.    183.? 

4269.  Tltom,  David.  Dialogues  on  Universal 
Salvation,  and  Topics  connected  therewith. 
...  ai  F^l.  London,  (1838,  S*.  /7.)  1847,  8«. 
pp.  xliv.,  271.    B. 

4270.  [Bailey,  Philip  James].  Festus,  a  Poem. 
London,  1839,  So.  pp.  360.  — 2<1  ed.,  1845;  3d 
ed..  184.H,  ,-fc. 

The  later  editlooa  aro  much  ealargod.   Theaothor 
U  a  Univcr!«aliitt. 

4271.  Borchers,  Friodrich  Adolph.  Der 
Mensch  in  Keinem  Verlilltnisse  ku  (lott,  dies- 
seit  und  jenseit  des  Ural)es,  im  Lichte  des 
Evangelii;  oder:  Die  ewige  Gerechtigkeit  ist 
ewig die  Liebc.  . . .  Hamburg,  1830, 8*.  pp.  xvl., 
263.    H. 

4272.  Consldcrazlonl  sullo  peno  ctorno 
deir  inferno,  proposte  al  Cristiano  onde  non 
abbia  a  provarlo  dopo  la  morte.  Savona,  1839, 
18<».  pp.  74. 

Perhaps  the  same  an  No.  3723. 

4273.  [Grang^er,  Arthurl.  Ultra-Unlversjil- 
ism,  and  itx  Natural  Affinities.  By  Paul. 
Hartford,  1839, 12o.  pp.  61.     U. 

4274.  Groiih,  Aaron  B.  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Teachings  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  Two 
Lectures.    I.   Partiulism  not  taught  in  the 
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Bible.  IT.  5»criptnre  Proofs  of  UnlTemlisa. 
L'tica,  1839, 12o.  p|).  48. 

4275.  Sawyer,  Tlionias  Jeflereon.  Leitera  to 
the  Rev.  Meplien  Remington,  in  Review  .if 
his  Lectures  on  UniverKtlism,  fir^t  pablii*hed 
in  the  UnivertttiUst  Union.  New  York,  18M, 
24".  pp  im.    H. 

See  No.  4262. 

4276.  Shedd,  Jemima.  Rea.Hon*  f»r  rQe<littg 
tlie  Doctrine  of  Endless  Daiun.ition  ...  . 
NewiK>rt,  N.H.  1839,  !>  or  Ls».  i^p.  '^34. 

4277.  Skinner,  Otis  Ainsworth.  Univem)- 
i.4m  illustrated  and  dcfende^l:  lM.-ing  a  IBysT«;a 
of  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Divinity,  deduced 
from  Reason  and  RevelatioD.  Bustun,  183ti, 
12«>.  pp.  356. 

4278.  Delbut,  ,  Ute  Ahh£.     La  certitude 

d'un  eiifor  ^ternel  iH»ur  les  miVbants  aprja 
cetto  vie,  d^montree  j>ar  la  salute  £critart>. 
Angers.  1840,  18*.  pp.  264. 

4279.  Pair,  John.  The  Elegchioe,  or  a  Refut*- 
tion  of  Walter  Balfour's  Inquiry  into  the 
Scripture  Imjiort  of  the  Words  ShVoL  Hades, 
T:trtarusand(jehenna  ...  .  In  Four  Chapters: 
Chapter  I.  . . .     Albany,  1840,  8«>.  pp.  77.    G. 

42S0.  Fernald,  Woo<lbary  M.     Univerwliam 
again.^it   Partialism:    in  a  Series  i>f  Loctnre* 
delivered  in  Newbnryjwrt,  Mass*.  ...     Boston, 
1840,  18«>.  pp.  270. --2il  ed  .  PhiUd.  1R44.  8*. 
The  aaihor  afterwards  rraotiikeed  Unlrer«albat. 

4281.  Hallock,  B.  B.  Letters  to  Rev.  E.  P. 
Hattleld,  in  Review  of  Two  Ltn-tures  against 

Universalism  ...  .  New-York,  IS40.  18«.  pp. 
94.    U. 

4281*.  Lucius, .    EmaJ  ror  P^temit^  det 

pcines.    Strasbourg,  1840. 
Agaiost  the  doctrine. 

4282.  Metcair,  Charles  T.  P.    A  Synopsis  of 

some  of  tlio  Leading  Arguments  in  favor  of 
the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Kestoratioo.  ... 
London,  1840,  8«.  pp.  34. 

4283.  Sliinn,  Asa.    On  the  Benerolence  and 

Rectitude  of  the  Supreme  Being.  . . .  Bnlri- 
niore.  Hunk  (\miiHitt' e ofUte  JtrUiodisl  Episcopal 
Oiurch,  1840, 12o.  pp.  *403.     U. 

Pp.  207-403  nclate  rhkflr  to  fular«  |>QDish»««l. 
The  author  is  D<>t  |iro|H>rl7  a  I'oivt-rsalW.  bai  k« 
maiutniuA  that  **th«  whole  trndracy  of  GM's  pf«al 
arrangementx  will  be  to  operate  against  ain.  aiHl  earn- 
tequently  agaitut  miserjf  for  ever  aud  ever  '  (p.  ^TL 
Tho  work  ii  writtt-n  with  charming  almiiiicitj  aaA 
candor. 

4284.  Stuart,  Moses.  Fntnre  Punishment,  as 
exhibited  in  the  Book  of  En(»ch.  {America* 
Bibl.  Brpos.  for  July,  1840;  2d  Ser.,  IV.  1-35.) 
H. 

4285.  Ballou,  HoseA.  A  Review  of  aorae  of 
Professor  Stuart's  Arguments  in  Defence  of 
Endless  Misery,  publishe«l  iu  the  Americaa 
Biblical  Repository,  July  1840.    Boston,  18iil, 

180.  pp.  72. 

4286.  I«ander8,  8.  P.  Reply  to  Prol^vsor 
Stuartou  Universal  ism.  ...  Waltham  r,Maa».l 
1840,  8«».  pp.  32. 

In  answer  to  Ko.  4384. 

4287.  Skinner,  Dol|>ha8.  ...  Tho  Final  Sal- 
vation of  All  Mankind  clearly  dcimmstrated 
by  the  United  Voice  of  Reason  aad  Uevelattoa. 
(2dE<L)    Utica.  1840,  l'>.  pp.  Sfi. 

4288.  Soumet,  Alexandre.  L*  Divine  £pop^ 
2  vol.  Paris,  1840.  S«.  —  2»W..  iWd.  1841,  IfJ*. 

The  nu^ect  of  the  poem  ta  tbe  redeapUoB  «f  HciL 
bT  a  a^cond  Mrrlflce  of  Chrift.  Set  J^  LiM'rmtun 
Fritn'.aUt  Ccmtemportrine,  bj  Boorqaelol  mad  otkm, 
VI.  <4». 

4289.  IVhlttemore,  Thomas.  The  Plaia 
Guide  to  Universalism :  desigmcd  to  le«d  In- 
quirers to  the  Belief  of  that  Doctrine,  and 
Believers  to  tho  Practice  of  it.  ...  Betftoi* 
1840, 12*.  pp.  408.    if. 
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4352.  "Waldle,  D.-ivM.  The  UltinL-xtv  Manl- 
feritiition  of  (}«>d  to  thu  World  ...  .  Loudon, 
1M7, 16«.  pp.  01  +. 

Voiversaliat. 

4353.  IVtlllamftOiiy  liuuic  D.  An  Examinn- 
tion  of  the  Doctrine  of  Endless  Punbhmeut. 
. . .    Cincinnati,  1H47, 18«.  pp.  225. 

4354.  Hlnton,  John  Hownrd.  Who  yv\\\  Live 
for  Kver?  An  E-xamination  of  Luko  xx.  30; 
with  Notes.     London,  1^48,  8o.  pp.  82. 

Reprinted  in  his  Athanaaia.  pp.  4il-i56. 

4355.  Morrlfly  W.  Ctirist  and  tho  Sadducees: 
or  thi*  True  Meaning  of  Luke  xx.  '.^,  viudi- 
cnti'd,  in  a  Series  of  Strictures  ou  a  recent 
Pamphlet  by  John  Howard  Hinton,  M.A.,  en- 
titled "Mho  will  Live  for  Ever?"  Ac.  4c. 
1S4S?  1«. 

4C50.  White,  Edward.  Who  will  Live  for 
Ever?  A  Reply  to  the  Rev.  John  Howard 
II intonV  Criticism  on  Luke  xx.  36  With  an 
Appendix,  on  the  Signification  of  the  TerniH 
Life  and  Death.     London?  IM8t 

43^'»7.  Doctrine  (The)  of  Futnro  Punishment. 
(Brifush  Quar.  Jiev.  for  Feb.  1848;  VH.  105- 
122.)    BA. 

In  oppoaitioD  to  Whita  and  Dobncj.  Se«  Nos.  *3'J0, 
4341. 

4358.  Holmes,  Daviil,  and  Austin,  John 
.Mather.  A  Debato  on  the  Doctrines  of  Atone- 
ment, UniversMiI  Salvation,  and  Endicsi)  Puii- 
ishmeiit,  lield  in  Oenoa,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.Y.,  from 
December  2Sth,  1847,  to  January  5th,  1848  . . . 
revise<l  by  the  Parties.  Auburn,  N.Y.,  1848, 
120.  pp.  823. 

4359.  Is  the  Doctrine  of  Endless  Punishment 
True  or  False?  Dialogues  between  a  Calvin- 
ist,  Arminian,  Baxteiian,  and  Borean.  Lou- 
don, 1848, 12«.  pp.  20. 

4360.  Jordan,  J.  Henry.  Review  of  Alexan- 
der Hall  against  Univorsalism.  ...  Indian- 
ap(di8,  1848,  10".  pp.  449. 

Sec  No.  43ft3. 

4361.  Manford,  Erasmus,  and  Franklin, 

Benjamin.  An  Oral  Debate  on  the  Coming  of 
the  Son  of  Man.  Endless  Punishment,  and 
Universal  Salvation.  Held  in  Milton,  Ind., 
Oct.  '26,  27,  and  28,  1847.  ...  IndianapoliH, 
1848, 16«.  pp.  368. 

4362.  Roberts,  Orrin.  Antidote  Analyzed: 
or  a  Review  of  the  Pamphlet  entitleil  "An  An- 
tidote for  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation, 
by  John  G.  Stearns."  . . .  Rochester,  1848, 10". 
pp.  338. 

8««  No.  4»1. 

4363.  Austin,  John  Mather.  A  Critical  Re- 
view of  a  Work  by  Rev.  J.  S.  BAckus.  entitleil 
Universalism  another  (Jo-<pel,  or  J.  M.  Austin 
vs.  the  Bible.  . . .  Auburn,  N.Y.,  1849, 10«».  pp. 
142. 

4364.  Ballou,  llosea.  A  Voice  'to  Universal- 
ist*.  ...  Boston,  1851  [cop.  1849],  1*2«>.  pp. 
272. 

4365.  Foster,  John.  A  Letter  of  the  Cele- 
brated John  F«)Ater  to  a  Young  Minister  on 
the  Duration  of  Future  Punishment:  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Extracts  from  Orthiwlox  Writers,  and  an 
Earnest  Appi^al  to  the  American  Tract  Society 
In  regard  to  the  Character  of  its  Publications. 
[Bv  Alpheus  Crosby.]    Boston,  1849,  12».  pp. 

119.     //. 

Tbl<i  letter  of  Potter  was  aluo  pobllabed  with  a 
Preface  bj  Eev.  T.  J.  Sawyer,  D.D.,  New  York,  1853. 
129.    V. 

4366.  [Hallam,  R.  A.].  John  Foster  on  Future 
Piini-^hnupt.  {Church  Rev.  for  Oct.  1849;  IL 
a>9-369.)     BA. 

4367.  Morris,  W.  What  is  Spiritual  Life? 
iukliugs  of  Truth  on  the  Subject  of  ''Christ 


our  Life,"  for  the  Consideration  of  tho  "  Spi- 
ritual." ICor.  ii.  16.  ...  London,  1849,  12». 
pp.  32. 

43rkS.  Morris,  W.  Doctrine  according  to  Ood- 
linesrt.  Tho  Moral  and  Spiritual  Tendencies 
of  the  Doctrine,  that  Life  and  Immortality 
are,  and  can  be,  ]K»«**e.«sod  only  in  Christ.  A 
S«*nuel  to  '•  What  is  Spiritual  Life?"    London, 

1849,  l'>.  pp.  48. 

4360.  Hlnton,  John  Howard.  Athanasia:  or. 
Four  Books  on  Immortality. — To  which  is  ap- 
pended, "  Who  will  Live  fur  Ever?"  an  Exami- 
nation of  Luke  XX.  36;  with  Rejoinders  to  the 
Kev.  E.  White,  and  tho  Uev.  W.  Morris.  . . . 
London,  1849, 12*>.  pp.  xii.,  528. 

See  EdrrAic  Rer.  for  .»*ept.  1819 ;  4lh  Ser.  XXVI. 
888-348.  (if.)     Comp.  Koa.  4341.  4:):»4-56. 

4370.  Lee,  Luther.  The  Immortality  n>f  the 
St>ul.  . . .  New- York,  1849, 1S«.  pp.  191.  —  "Re- 
vised and  improved,*'  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  1859, 12». 
pp.  1S3. 

Opposes  the  doetrinca  of  luaterlaliam  and  the  anni* 
bllatioD  of  the  wicked. 

4371.  [Storrs,  Georgel.  The  Unity  of  Man; 
or.  Life  and  Death  Realities.  A  Reply  to 
Luther   Lee.     By   Anthropos.    Philadelphia, 

1850,  ISO.  pp.  122.     a. 
See  No.  438S. 

4372.  Stephen,  Sir  James.  Essays  in  Eccle- 
siastical Biographv.  ...  3d  Ed.  2  vol.  Loudon, 
(1849,  50,  >  1853,  K».     //. 

Tbe  Epilogue,  Vol.  IT.  pp.  495-505,  opposes  the  doe> 
triuo  of  eUTDal  puoishmcut.    Bee  below.  No.  4474. 

4373.  Chapman,  James  L.,  and  Shehane, 

C.  F.  R.  Discussion  ...  .  *'Do  the  Scriiv 
tures  teach  the  Di'ctrine  of  Endless  Punish- 
ment." 2il  Ed.  Notusulga,  Ala.,  1850,  So  or 
large  16*.  pp.  136. 

4374.  Coquerel,  Athanase.  La  mort  seconde 
et  le.s  peine.s  ^ternelles  Deux  sermons  ...  . 
Paris,  1850,  l'>  or  18«>.  pp.  72.     F. 

Traa^ilatcd  in  Prote»taiiti$m  in  Paria,  Bostoa.  1854, 
IW.  Coqiierel  opposes  the  doctriDe  of  eteru.il  nualsh- 
nient.  Compare  tho  ia<tlchij>tcr  or  his  Chrultanitmo 
txpirimttUal,  Paris,  1847,  1'^.  with  tho  notes. 

4375.  Coon,  Reune  R.  The  DiK'trino  t»f  Future 
and  Kndless  Punishment,  logically  proved,  in 
a  Critical  Examination  of  such  Passages  of 
Scripture  as  relate  to  the  Final  Destiny  of 
.Man....    Cincinnati,  1850, 1*20.  pp.  308.    O. 

4376.  Greur,  Henry.  Future  Punishment  not 
Eternal  Life  in  .Misorv,  hut  Destruction.  ... 
Philatlelphia,  1850,  P>.  pp.  12.    //. 

4377.  Methodist   Episcopal  Church, 

U.S.  —  Trad  SociHi/.  A  Strange  Thing. 
[Against  Universalism.] — Univorsalism  Un- 
scriptnral.  —  The  Doctrine  of  Eteriml  Punish- 
ment founded  on  tho  Divine  Benevolence. 
{Tracts,  Nos.  74,  189, 304.) 

4378.  Monerleff,  William  Glen.  Dialogues 
on  Future  Punishment.  ...  Philadelphia, 
1850,  120.  p.,.  60. 

Preface  dated  Musselhorgh,  Scotland,  Doc.  23, 
1848. 

4379.  Pierce,  Lovick,  and  Shehane,  C.  F. 

R.  A  Theological  Discnsrtion  held  in  Aiiieri- 
cus,  Georgia,  on  tho  14th,  15th,  and  16th  of 
March,  1850.  . . .  [Ou  the  question  of  Endless 
Putiishment  ]  Notasulga,  Ala.,  [1850,]  8*  or 
large  lOo.  pp.  79. 

4380.  [Alexander,  Archihald].  Univers(di.<<ni 
False  and  Unscrliitiiral.  An  K.^say  on  the  Du- 
ration and  Intensity  of  Future  Puni.'thnieiit. 
Philatleli)hia,  Prrsbylrrian  Board  of  PuMica- 
Unn,  [1851,]  18*.  pp.  104.    //. 

4381.  Endless  Punishment,  a  Result  of  Cha- 
racter. {New  Englander  for  May,  1851 ;  IX. 
186-197.)     //. 

4382.  Tlllotson,  Obadlfilv  lV>*.^'«t<5L.  Tcv»\i'6*^ 
Viuy  ot  'M.aukiu^*.  ox  ViYvsA.  ^o  \\v«k  "S^VxXxksw*. 
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4321.  Enquiry  concerning  the  Etornity  of 
Future  Punlnliincnt,  in  Eight  Letters  to  a 
Vriend:  with  an  Appendix.  By  a  Liiyman. 
Maidstone,  1844, 12«.  pp.  94. 

4322.  [Guild,  E.  E.].  The  Universalist's  Book 
of  Reference.  (Containing  all  the  PiinciptU 
Facts  and  Arguments,  and  Scripture  Texts, 
pro  and  con,  on  the  Great  Controversy  l)etween 
Limitarianfl  and  Universalists.  ...  2d  Ed.  \U^ 
vised  and  enlargwl.  Boston.  (1844,)  1853,  12». 
p]).  381.  —  5th  ed.,  with  the  aatbor's  name, 
ibid.  1859.  12«». 

4323.  liafont    de    Montfcrrter,    . 

L'enfer  demontr^  par  raison,  on  la  philosophic 
forego  de  reconnaltre  r6ternlt6  des  peines. 
Montauban,  1844,  V2f>.  pp.  204. 

4324.  Storrs,  George.  An  Inquiry:  Are  the 
Wicked  Immortal?  in  Six  Sermons.  Also, 
Have  the  Dead  Knowledge?  To  which  is  pre- 
fixed an  Extract  on  'the  Second  Death.'  By 
Archliishop  Whately.  2l8t  Ed.  New  York, 
1852  [cop.  1S48],  18*.  pp.  128.     D. 

An   edition  was   pubi.    at    Newca!>tlff<<Mi-TjiM   in 
1844.    First  edition  earliert    See  No.  4304. 

4325.  UnlYersaltst  Quarterly  fThe)  and  Ge- 
neral Review.  Volume  1.- XVIII.  Boston, 
1844-01,  8».    H. 

4326.  I«aiic,  TUn}.  I.  Sabbath  Evening  Lec- 
tures; or  the  Refuge  of  Lies  and  the  Covert 
from  the  Storm:  being  a  Series  of  Tliirteen 
Lectures  on  the  Doctrine  of  Future  Punish- 
ment. . . .    Troy,  N.Y.,  1844, 12o.  pp.  331. 

4327.  Burr,  Cliarles  Chauncy.  A  Review  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Lane's  Lectures  against  Unlversalism. 
In  Six  Numbers.  ...  Troy  [N.Y.J,  1844,  I2». 
pp.  144.     U. 

4328.  Galbralth,  Johd.  A  Letter  ...  to  Rev. 
Henry  TuUidge,  containing  some  C<3mmeuts 
upon  a  Work  entitled,  ♦•The  Refuge  of  Lies, 
and  the  Covert  from  the  Storm."  Written  by 
Rev.  Beivjamin  I.  Lane  ...  .  Erie,  1845, 1&>. 
pp.40. 

4329.  [Gallonray,  George].  The  Errors  of 
Modern  Theology,  more  especially  of  the  Mo- 
Hsonian  System;  shown  in  a  Letter  to  Mr. 
John  Robertson,  St.  Ninians,  near  Stirling. 
By  a  Christian  Observer.  Glasgow,  1845, 12». 
pp.  36.     U. 

4330.  [Kent,  Adolphnsl.  A  Letter,  in  Reply 
to  some  Remarks  on  ''soul.  Spirit, and  Mind,*' 
"Hades  and  Gehenna,'*  "Man  the  Image  of 
God,"  &c.;  and  in  Vindication  of  "The  Whole 
Counsel  of  God."  By  Abiezer.  London,  1845, 
12p.  pp.  48.    U: 

4331.  [ ].  A  Letter,  in  Reply  to  some  Objec- 
tions advanced  against  ''The  Whole  Counsel 
of  God."  By  Abiezer.  Bath,  1845,  12».  pp. 
22.    U. 

4332.  f ].    A  Letter,  in  Vindication  of  "The 

Whole  Counsel  of  God,"  from  sundry  Objec- 
tions proposed  by  One  or  More  of  the  Chris- 
tians commonly  culled  Plymouth  Brethren. 
By  Abiezer.    Bath.  1845,  12».  pp.  38.     r. 

These  two  tracts  are  lo  defeace  of  UnirersaUsni. 

4333.  PIngree,  Enoch  Merrill,  and  Rice,  N. 
L.  A  Debate  on  the  Doctrine  of  Universal 
Salvation:  held  in  Cincinnati.  0..  f^om  March 
24,  to  April  1, 1846.  ...  Cincinnati,  1845, 12». 
pp.  429.    H. 

4334.  PIngree,  Enoch  Merrill,  and  "Waller, 

John  L.  A  Debate  on  Unlversalism:  held  in 
Warsaw,  Kentucky,  May,  1844  ...  .  Cincin- 
nati, 1H45,  8«.  pp.  357.     W. 

4336.  Savryer,  Thomas  JcfTenion.  Endless 
Punishment;  its  Origin  and  Gronnds  exa- 
mined; with  other  Diitcourses.  ...  New- York, 
1845, 18o  or  24>.  pp.  252.    a. 
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43.30.  Tltom,  David.  The  Three  Gnund  Exhi- 
bitiiMiM  uf  Man's  Enmity  to  God.  ...  Londoa, 
1845.  S«».  pp.  xxxii.,  558.     U. 

Reviewed  hj  J.   W.  Thompson  fa  the   Chriitimt 
Exam,  for  March,  1«47:  XLIl.  181-190. 

4337.  Todd,  Lewis  C.  Moral  Justice  of  Uui- 
versaliHm.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Brief  Skrtcb 
of  the  Author's  Life.  . . .  Erie,  1845, 18*.  pfi. 
192.    H. 

4338.  I^Forbes,  Darius^.  The  TJniversali^t't 
Assistant ;  or  an  Examination  of  the  Principal 
Objections  commonly  urged  againrt  Universal- 
ism.  . . .    Boston,  1846, 18".  pp.  234.    H. 

4339.  George,  Nathan  D.  An  ExominAtioo  ot 
Uni vernal  i(«m,  embracing  itsRiM)  and  Pr«>gr«ci«. 
and  the  .Means  of  its  Propagation.  ...  Buntoo. 
1846, 120.  pp.  210.    H. 

4339>.  Grlndle,  Weslej.     The  Doctriiw  of 

Endlefts  Puuiahment  renounced  and  refuted. 
. . .    Boston,  1846, 16*.  pp.  30. 

4340.  Serpent  (The)  Uncoiled:  or  a  Full 
Length  Picture  of  Universalism.  Bj  a  West- 
ern Layman.  With  an  Introduction  and  NoCe* 
by  J.  M.  Peck.  Revised  Ed.  Philadelphia 
Amer.  Bapt,itt  PubkoaUon  Soeuif,  [1846,]  1^ 
or  24«>.  pp.  107. 

4341.  IVltite,  Edward.  Life  in  Christ.  Foor 
Ditcourses  upon  the  Scripture  Doctrine  that 
Immortality  is  the  Peculiar  Privilege  of  the 
Regenerate:  being  the  Substance  of  Lectures 
delivered  at  Hereford  in  the  Tear  IM5.  ... 
London,  1846,  8o.  pp.  xviii.,  337  +. 

See  Sclectie  Rttv.  for  Jan.  \9*1;  4th  Ser.,  XXI.  W- 
M,  lU.)    Comp.  No.  4989. 

4342.  'Wilson,  James  Victor.  Reasons  for  oar 
Hope:  comprising  upwards  of  a  Thoosaad 
Scriptural  Evidences  ...  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Final  Salvation  of  all  the  Human  Faouly 
...    .    Bo/Jton,  1846,  r>.  pp.  313.     H. 

4343.  Hall,  Alexander.  Uniremalisin  sniiwt 
Itself,  or  an  Examination  and  Refutatkin  of 
the  Princli>at  Arguments  claimed  in  Snpport 
of  the  Final  Holiness  and  Happiness  of  All 
Mankind.    . . .    St.  aairsrille.  O.,  1846,  13». 

)p.  480.  — Reprinted,  Nottingham  (Eng.),  184S, 


gf 


See  No.  4360. 

4314.  Flanders,  O.  T.    Review  of  Alexandsr 

Hall's  '*■  Univorsalism  against  Itself."    Zsae*- 
ville,  0.,  1847,  ie«  or  32».  pp.  804. 

4345.  Brlttan,  Samuel  Bjron.  An  HlopCrs- 
tion  and  Defence  of  Univen«liara  as  an  Idea. 
in  a  Series  of  Philosophical  and  Scriptaral 
Discourses.  ...    Albany,  1817, 1^.  pp.  188  +. 

4346.  Ooll^  Isaac  C  An  Inqairy  into  the 
Original  Use  and  Scripture  Import  of  the 
Terms  Sfieol,  Hades,   Turtaror^  and  Gihtmfm 

. .    .    Honesdnle,  Pa,  1847,  8*.  pp.  '20. 

4347.  Hamilton,  Richard  Winter.  The  Re- 
vealed Doctrine,  etc.  1847.    See  No.  3388. 

434S.  Latbam,  AUnson,  MetModUL  ami 
Cook,  James  Monroe,  UnivrsalnL  Discii»> 
sion  ...  .  Subject,  John  5:  28,  2».  ...  Pro- 
vidence, 1847,  8*.  pp.  136. 

4349.  Moore,  Asher.  UniTersslisni  the  Doc^ 
trine  of  the  Bible.  Philadelphia,  1847,  !»•■ 
pp.  196. 

4350.  Slilnner,  Otis  .iinsworth.  . . .  Seven  Ser- 
mon.«  ...  in  Reply  to  Rev.  B.  P.  HatfieM^ 
Attsu:k  up<m  Univentalists  and  UnivemlisB. 
. . .    New  York,  1847, 18».  pp.  175. 

Bee  No.  492. 

4351.  Smltb,  Matthew  Hale.  UniTemliMi 
not  of  God :  . . .  with  the  Experience  of  tke 
Author,  during  a  Ministry  of  Twelrs  Tesra 
[New- York,]  American  Thtd  Aa'sfj^  [nHJ 
l8».  pp.  268. 
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v  or  nxaBMMiir.       4441 


kanfl:   Inirvtbflr  wltb   BliDf  E 


Drill-  II  ., 
4410.  Barllelt, 


im.  8(ron|t,  JiRwii.    [Rerlnv  of)  II 


Kiiiii'a  Two  tlU<'nur»  iu  Rrpl;  to  Mid  Di 
c«inw.  B«b»i,lltH,l».  pp.«S.    H. 

USt. A  eerlpliinl  ATvniueDl  for  rnlor 

Knd[<i«  TunUlinanl.    .,    Borton,  DHW,  Vt 


Panimunlh,  N.H..  ■□!!  Tiipi91l»i  Iu  lh>  K«k- 

raui.'r'll.H.I'ju/i!,  IBiS."  I'wuJl.Slh.  IkS^ 
*,pp,13.     tf. 
4434  BuTawi,  eiUnh  Porlfr.     The  Scrip- 

Kinl  ILctrKi.'  <.r>  Folar*  Wat*.    (AiNuA. 


nrnil  >n.l  Srrininnil  Index....    Ns*  York, 
4ttB    Hlskok,  Uorfni  PcnciB.    Pnnwiiiiil 
fcr  Jm.  1»<1  Xlll.j'l-W.)    if. 


OcItlnaeD.  Alfxandnr  von.    Dv  I 

_lo  In  Splrilniu  aiiiDtuin,  qUi  Cum  E«bi— 

liqli  ChriifliiiM  nnilltiinilnr  ttatluH.  Jtirpv- 

tnXu.  ...    Uirintl  UvDDoniDi,  UM,  S>.  pp. 

442-J.  [Pml.TmininHimllui].  ImmorUllIj: 

(hnm  Ii.Tti.[iirH.  (Ww  S^jtm^r  Rir  Feb.  iind 

4423.  Keynimil,  JmafErimU    lUponn.  u 
n.ncito  Ob  rirlpisui.    i-srli,  lUS,  S-.  pp.  fl. 

'  b™  So-.  ••».  mi.  HSi. 

*.^b™i;.. -..»»,  »j„i„ii..„...  ^,^^^^.,„^„.„„M,.,,  ,,„j„ 

inii  ■.}  IhJwiildrS'     fi' Liitorur'KdMni        Boniltleoiw  iif  Ibo  Dnrlrim  of  Ihr  Fnrnni 
Hltchock,  D.D..T.I..D.J  Ban,™,  IMI,  l->.  pp.  !      F.lm*l  PeoWhiBen.  <*  tli<«  *ho  dl.  ImpcDl- 

UBlnnUltt.  '4430.  AdBiJU,  SehemUh.  ThodrmtOmiwrB 

or.  Tbe  Klckiwiu  unl;  irill  liiB  igiin.    An!  ..'.S'm,    BortDn.dgW.I  iwm,  U".  pp.'J'Jk 

B™j....    N8w-Yqrk,  IMT,  18*.  pp.  «3.    O.     ,  Cod<.I=(«.  -ItI.  .ilw  .iniff.  >■'■  "*J- '»  J>- 

t4«.  IVmliK,  John'r.    The  NMnre  mil  Dbih-  X"  K^"«irl;w  ."it""^  ^ 

,l.«^«„.™..«„i,i. ,    iii,h.™.,irv.i  ,   Adan.li.  '\,.1,n,„i.i,.  ™-f  C«Mi,  Sjl- 


mlrluurnl  br  Ihi'  Hlaii  of  llil*  urp, 
..  tad  UnreMoiiablB.  T«u  IN>- 
I  lived  in  UdIIIi  Blent  Cbucb.  ... 


lut,  1: 


r.W.ferW.  8.11  TbDnehii  ' 
r  Klernal  t^nltbnienT.  •rl'l. 

■n'HiieVe^Uui^l.U.   Ln    I 
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in  a  DUcourffe,  prcaolied  . . .  December  26, 
1858  ...     .     Hartford.  IH59,  8».  pp.  10. 

4442.  [Hastlng^Sy  Ilurare  Li>rcu7.oj.  Will  All 
Men  be  SavtMj?  [New  York,  185»?]  18".  pp. 
20. 

4443.  [Hedge,  Frederick  Henry].  The  Doc- 
trine (>r  EndlcHs  IMiniobment.  Christian  Exam. 
for  July,  1859;  LXVII.  98-128.)    H. 

4444.  Hovey,  Alvab.  The  State  of  the  Im- 
peiiiti'ut  Dead.  ...  BoMton,  1859,  18*.  pp. 
168. 

Maintains  the  doctrine  of  endless  ponikhment. 

4445.  Hudson,  Charles  Fred.  Tlie  Parable  of 
the   Kicb   Man  and  Laxaruv.    Does  it  imply 
Future  Suffering? 
20.     H. 

4446.  ...    The 

Evil  Eternal  ?  . . . 

4447.  Thfsamf. 


Boston,  1859,  18o.  pp. 


Rights  of  Wronp:   or,   Is 
Boston,  1859,  lO.  pp.  16. 

Postscript  Edition  —  Reply 
to  Dr.  Mansel.     Boston,  18tiO,  12".  pp.  24.    // 

4448.  Hudson,  Charlej«  Fred.,  anr/ Cobb,  Syl- 
ranus.  Human  Destiny.  A  Discussion.  Do 
RetiKon  and  tbe  Scriptures  teach  the  I'tter 
Extinction  of  an  Unren:euerate  Portion  of  Hu- 
man BeiuK!^,  instead  of  tbe  Final  Salvation  of 
All?...     lkw«ton,  IW»0,  12«.  pp.  JTX.     Jf. 

OriRiaallr  piiblUhod  in  the  Chrutian  FreemaH 
(Bo»ion>    from  Ma^  13  to  Dt*c.  2.  iHiiSi. 

4440.  [Irvluf^,  M.  J.].  Tlie  Friendly  Dispu- 
t'lnts;  or,  Future  Punisbinent  reconsidered. 
By  Aura,  Author  of  "Asbburn.**  London. 
1859,  H».  pp.  X.,  490.     H. 

Conibiric»  the  doctrine*  of  DentructJonism  ond  Uni- 
vernolium  by  the  theory  of  "  n?di\lvali-ni.'  Tho 
weakest  part  of  the  work  is  the  philolot^ieal.  which 
Im-Iodrs  to  the  father  of  the  autborcii.s.  Tlie  book 
slioull  not  he  neKlected  br  one  who  U  collerting  ouri* 
o»itic9  in  the  hi.<itory  of  biblical  iutcrprelatioa. 

4450.  Klllam,  J.  C.  Annihilationism  exa- 
mined: <»r.Tbe  Inunortality  of  tbeSoul,  and  tbe 
Destiny  of  tbe  Wirked  scripturally  consi<lered, 
with  special  n'fori'uce  to  the  Antiibilation 
Theory.    Syracuse,  N.Y.,  1859, 1^.  pp.  l-S. 

4451.  KInfir,  Thomas  Starr.  ...  The  Relation 
of  tbis  Life  to  the  Next.  Published  by  tin* 
Ladl<*s'  K<'li}::ious  Publication  Society.  [Tracts 
for  tbe  Times,  No.  8.]  ...  Albany,"  1859, 12». 
pp.  12. 

Oppose*  the  doctrine  that  this  life  is  our^'iai  state 
of  probntion. 

4452.  Landls,  Robert  W.  Tho  Immortality 
of  the  S<iul  and  tbe  Final  Condition  of  the 
Wicked    carefully    considered.      New    York, 

[1859,112".  pp.  618. 
Dofuud.4  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment. 

4453.  L<ltch,Josiab,anf/ Grant,  Miles.  Tho 
DtK'trine  of  Everlasting  Punishment:  a  Dis- 
cussiim  of  the  Quotntion  "Do  tbe  Scriptures 
tea<'b  tbe  Doctrine  of  tbe  Eternal  Conscious 
Suffering  of  tbe  >Vicke<l?"  between  Dr.  .1. 
Litcb,  of  ...  Philadelphia,  in  tbe  Affirmative, 
and  Eld.  Miles  Grant,  of  Boston,  in  tbe  Nepi- 
tlvo;  on  tbe  Eveninjrs  of  November  9,  10,  11, 
and  12,  A.D.  1858,  at  the  Music  Hall,  in  Bos- 
ton. . . .    Boston,  1859, 12*>.  pp.  Iii5. 

4454.  [Hlnton,  James].  Man  and  liis  Dwell- 
ing Place:  an  Essay  towards  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  Nature.  . . .  L<mdon,  1859,  8^  pp.  420. 
—  Reprinted,  New  York,  185<».  12».     //. 

Maintains  the  doctrine  nf  univeriial  salvation.  A 
new  edition  was  publlsti<Mi  in  London,  1H61,  under  the 
author's  name. 

4455.  Martin,  Thomas  Henri.  Apfiendice  an 
Livre  dc  la  vie  future,  &  I'occasion  d'une  R4- 
ponse  an  concile  de  P6rigucux.  . . .  Paris, 
1869,  18^  pp.  39. 

Sec  Nos.  ?332,  4423. 

4450.  Mayo,  Amory  Dwight.  Tlie  Balance :  or 
Moral  Avi;umtint»  tor  \3uVHet%aXvnu.   \y»Vu\^ 

1859,  a^orW^.pP-'^^- 


4457.  [Prime,  Daniel  P.].  Letters  addreftsr^ 
to  a  Baptist  Clergyman  od  the  Doctrine  v4 
Endless  l^inishmeiit.  By  a  Larman.  Eovtox, 
1859, 12».  pp.  146. 

4458.  IVIetlnfi^,  Seneca.  The  Rich  Man  ini 
Lazarus.  ( M*  thodtst  </uar.  Jirr.  fur  July  aisi 
Oct..  1859;  .\LI.  414-432,  and  614-4»2.)    H. 

4459.  Williams,  Thomas.  A  Scriptural  Tes- 
timony, on  the  Endless  PuniAiiEnent  of  Sio- 
ners.     Providence.  1850,  l€fi.  pp.  16. 

446(>.  [Abbott,  Alex.  lUliinson].  Dc^tmctkii 
of  .Soul  and  Body  in  Golienua.  [Mattb.  x.  2S; 
Luke  xii.  4,  5.1  ( inii-fjrsalist  Q%iar.  tat  Jul 
18«0;  XVII.  6a-78.)    //. 

4460*.  Annlliilatlom  (The)  of  tbe  TVick^d 

iPiOiOyUriun  Quar.  Rtr.  for  April,  IMW ;  >'III. 
5^4-020.)    H. 

In  opposition  to  Mr.  Bud!K>n'fl  book,  Xo.  449. 

44C1.  Bcccher,  Edward.  The  Conci^rd  of 
Ages.    I8(M).    S*€e  No.  6fi0. 

44C2.  Brown,  John  Newton,  D.D.  The  Death 
threatened  to  Adam;  with  its  Bearings  on  th« 
Annibibition  of  tbe  Wicked.  Philadelphia, 
I860,  24«.  pp.  29. 

44C3.  Campbell,  Alexander.  Life  and  Death. 
Reprinted  from  tbe  Millennial  Harbinger.  Cin- 
cinnati, I860,  32°.  pp.  96. 

la  oppositioo  to  UnlrerMdivm  and  Destrsctimiua. 

4464.  Coombc,  Jtdin.    See  No.  235S. 

44C5.  Clayton,  W.  W..  and  Grant,  Mil«& 
Discussion  of  tbe  Doctrine  of  the  ^^tate  of  th« 
Dirad,  and  Punishment  of  the  Wicked  ...  • 
On  tbe  Evenings  of  De<  ember  5,  6,  7,  8.  and  9, 
A.D.  1859,  at  Union  Hall,  In  Seneca  FalU 
...  .  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y.,  1800,  large  lO.  pp. 
12r». 

Mr.  Graitt  maiiitaina  the  dnctrinei  of  tbe  %\rt^  er 

death  of   the  aoul,  aud  of   tiie  destrueUiiO  of  the 

wicked. 

4466.  Cotton,  John  Fred.  The  Lightship. 
Boston.  18«0,  24'>.  pp.  59. 

A  tnU,  dirKlgT/«d  to  rrcotnmcnd  the  doctrine  of  t^ 
fin.! I  destruction  of  the  wicked. 

4407.  Ilndtton,  Charles  Fred.  Christ  onr  Life. 
Tbe  iHTiptural  Argunreni  for  Immortality 
tbrough  Christ  Alone.  . . .  B<Mton,  1860,  V>. 
pp.  vili.,  160.    H. 

4468.  Iluuiau  Destiny.    A  Critiqne  on  Uni- 

vcrsalism.  . . .  Ik>ston  ami  Cambridge,  1^^ 
[1860],  12<».  pp.  rili.,  21-147.  //.—Also  New 
York,  1H62,  1>. 

PubliKhfMl  8«paratelj.  and  al.*o  with  (h«  iHs  tracts 
nppcnded  who*?  titles*  will  \<c  fuuud  und^r  No*.  4494, 
4447,  4446,  4«90.  4474.  and  440.     Cotup.  No.  444CI. 

44C9.  Reviewers   reviewed.    Brief  Replies 

to  various  Criticisms  and  otlicr  Arguments;. ... 
Boston  aud  Cambridge,  1S61  [1800,J  12>.  pp. 
35.    H, 

4470.  Lake,  Edwin  H.  Objections  to  the  IV«> 
trine  of  Endless  IHinishment.  Boston,  I860, 
10«.  pp.  xvi.,  13-185. 

447(>.  liongf,  Clement.  (Hijections  from  Rea- 
son against  the  Endless  Punishment  of  the 
Wickeil  f  answered].  {Bihlioth.  Sacra  for  Jan. 
1860;  XVIL  111-134.)    H. 

4471.  Manford,  Erat^mus,  and  Franldln, 
Beiijamin.  An  Oral  Debate  on  the  Coming  of 
the  Son  of  Man,  Endless  Punishment,  and  Uni* 
versiti  Salvation,  held  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
...    .    Boston,  1860, 12».  pp.  359. 

4472.  PreacUlng  (On)  the  Doc-trine  of  Eterw 
nal  Punishment.  ^CKnuUuin/2rr.farOct.l860| 
pp.  676-589.)    BA. 

4473.  Stelnliell,  G.  Gott  Alles  In  Allen.  Eia 
Briefwechsel  Uber  den  Umfang  der  &lJS«ang. 
StuttRart,  1860,  8".  pp.  122. 

W14.  ^t«plien,  5^'r  James.    The  Doctrine  of 
'!Lu^<:«a\&2k&«x^«.\i^^R:jc»aV(in.Qf  ScepticiMiL  £x* 
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tracts  from  the  Epilogue  to  "Essays  in  Ecclo- 
ftia^ttical  Biography."  ...    f With  Notes,  by  C. 
>'.  Iludiion.J    BiMSton  and  Cambridge,  (1800.) 
18t}l,  yjy,  pp.  23. 
Sec  above.  No.  4372. 

4475.  Tliomp«on,  Joseph  Pairish.  Lovo  and 
Penalty;  or,  Eternal  Puuinhment  conHist- 
cnt  with  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  ...  New- 
York,  l»60,  2io.  pp.  368. 

S^  a  review  by  tbe  Bct.  Edward  C.  Towne  In  the 
CkriMtian  Kxam.  for  March,  ltJ61 ;  LXX.  iei-185.    B. 

4476,  'Warren,  iHrael  P.  Sadducceism :  a 
KefuUition  uf  the  D<Ktrine  of  the  Final  Anni- 
hilation of  the  Wicked.  Boston,  Americaji 
T.acf  SncMy,  [1800,]  32».  pp.  CO. 

4477?  Calvert,  George,  rnivenwtl  Restora- 
tion: a  Poem  in  Ten  Epochs,  divided  into 
Twenty-six  Books.  2  vol.  London,  1801,  sm. 
8«».    lit.  (W. 

4478.  [Clarke,  James  Freeman].  The  Ortho- 
dox DtKtrine  of  EvcrlastiuK  PuniidHucnt.  Re- 
view of  Dr.  Neheniiah  Adams's  Tract  ...  . 
(Monthly  Jmrn.  of  tfie  Ama:  Unit.  Atsoc.  for 
March,  1801 ;  II.  97-130.)    //. 

4479.  [ 1.  Thf   tnmf.    No.  II.  Review  of  Dr. 

Jof^eph  [P.]  Thompson's  Book  on  '*  I^ove  and 
Penalty  ...  ."  {Ibid.  April,  1801;  II.  145- 
157.)     H. 

44Sl>.  [Hadson,  Charles  Fred.].  Eternal  Death 
in  the  Literal  Stuise  in  Eternal  Puuic^hment. 
[New  York,  1801,]  l->.  pp.  24. 

4481.  Nye,  James.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Uni- 
Tersal  Rest«>ration  explained  and  defended, 
and  shown  to  be  essential  to  Universal  Frater- 
nity.    London,  1801«    \t. 

4482.  Pattou,  W.  W.  Annihilation.  {Method- 
ist  Qitar.  Rev.  for  Jan.  1801;  XLIII.  31-40.) 
M. 

41S3.  Poud,  Enoch.  Annihilation.  {Avifrimn 
Thenl.  AVr.  for  April,  1801;  IIL  215-231.)  AU., 

44S4.  Uulveraallamns  (Der)  das  hoi«st: 
Gott  .\Ueri  in  Allen.  SchriftmiiHHige  Lehre 
von  dor  Wiederbringung  uller  Dinge,  vermohrt 
init  Au!«ziigen  von  SchriftPtellern  aus  alter 
iind  nener  Zeit  ...  .  Mit  cineni  KinlcitnngN- 
iwhreibcMi  von  J.  Me.«ner  in  Stammhoim.  fl" 
Band.]  %  II*'  Rand.  Fortsetxnng  nnd  S<diluss. 
2  Bdc.    .Stuttgart,  1801-02,  8«.  pp.  2t>3,  3G2. 

4485.  Hasting^s,  Horace  Lorenzo.  Retribu- 
tion; or,  The  D«K)m  of  the  Ungtwlly,  aft»T  the 
Resurrection  (j(  the  De;id,  Just  nnd  Unjust. 
. ..     Providence,  R.I.,  1801, 12*.  pp.  156. 

4480  Reed,  II.  V.,  and  Hull,  V.  A  Discus- 
sion npou  the  Doctrine  of  Future  Punishment 

held   at   Harvard,  McHenry  Co.,   Ill 

8epteml>er  and  October,  1860.  . . .    Geneva,  III., 
1801, 160.  pp.  136. 

Mr.  Reed,  dci'tructloBiiit;  Mr.  Hull,  "  orthoJox.' 

4487  Sheldon,  William,  and  Brooks,  The- 
odore. An  Kxamination  of  the  Doctrin^t  of 
the  Immortality  of  the  S(Hil:  and  the  Annihi- 
lation of  the  Wicked  :  in  a  I>4>bate  ...  .  Held 
in  the  Village  of  Virotjua.  Wl.icon.sin.  ...  Au- 
giwt,  186f).  ...     Vinxiua,  1801,  b«.  pp  134. 

Mr.  SheliloQ.  dcatructioitifii-,  Mr.  Brooks,  ''ortho- 
dox.- 

4488.  Adams,  John  Grcenleaf.  Lectures  on 
Univfrsalism  [In  defence  of  the  doctrine]  ...  . 
Providence,  R.I.,  1801,  8».  pp.  54. 

4489.  'Woodbrldge,  John.  OUhauson  on  a 
New  Probation  after  Death.  {Amrr.  Thtol.  Rev. 
for  Jan.  1801 ;  III.  93-123.)    AB. 

4490  Sort  (Dn)  des  m^chant.'^  dans  I'autro  vie, 
d*aprds  I'Kcriture.     Lyon,  1801,  8».  pp.  ,32. 

4491.  Steere,  Martin  J.  Fwtprint^  heaven- 
ward: oi,  Uiilversalism  tli©  m«)ro  Excellent 
Way.  . . .    Boston,  1802, 12*.  pp.  405. 


4492.  Bronrnson,  0.  A.  The  Punishment  of 
the  Keprobale.     1802.     See  No.  3750«. 

4493.  Ltove,  William  De  Loss.  Is  the  Doctrine 
of  AnnthilHtiou  taught  in  the  Scriptures? 
{New  K„gUmder  for  April,  1802 1  XXI.  248- 
293.)     //. 

lu  oppnffiiion  to  Mr.  Hudson.    See  No.  4429,  ttc. 

4494.  rilndaon,  Charles  Fred.].  The  Silence 
of  the  Stripture««  rcMpccting  the  Immortality 
of  the  S<»ul,  (tr  <»f  the  Race,  or  of  the  Lost. 
[New  York,  1802,]  V2f*  or  18».  pp.  24. 

4405.  [Reimer,  Ltniisj.  Das  zukUnftige 
S-^hick.-al  der  Cottlosen.  [Philadelphia,  1802  tl 
ICo.  pp.  16. 

MaiDiaiua  the  destruction  of  tbe  wicked. 

4495*.  /Hu<laon,  Charles  T red. if  Immortality 
through  ChriKi  Alone.  The  D.«ctrino  Safe  and 
Salutaiy.    [New  York,  1802, j  r>o.  U.  sS^. 

440.Sb.  Thayer,  Thomas  Baldwin.^Theology 
of  Universalism:  being  an  Exposition  of  its 
Doctrines  and  Teachinj^s,  in  their  logical  and 
Moral  Relations;  including  a  Criticism  of  the 
Texts,  cited  in  Proof  of  the  Trinity,  Vicjirious 
Atonement,  Natural  Depravity,  a  General 
Judfrment  and  Endless  Punishment.  Boston, 
1S63[I802J,  8o.pp.432. 

6.  Gomparative  Number  of  the  Saved  and  the 

Lost. 

iVbte.  —  Compare  also  J}  4,  6,  and  7,  under  Class  III. 
8ect.  III.    F. 

449f>.  \  FoiB^i^lnl,  Pfetro  Francesco].  Patnim 
Ecclesiiv  «:e  Paucitate  adultorum  Fidelium 
snlviuidorum,  si  cum  reprobandis  Fidelibus 
confjM-antur,  mira  C^nsennio  ...  .  Romie, 
1752,  4r  pp.  121.  —  Also  Purisii-*.  17.^.9,  12». 

8<e  Za<c»rin.  Ftoria  Irt  d  FtaLia.  VI.  3.V.'.  35.1.  {B.\ 
A  Frrnch  trnnvlalioii,  •■  Traitt'  tiur  le  pi-tll  nonitre 
dn*  cius,"  bj  the  Abbt-  Claude  Lequeux,  Paris,  17C0. 


f'T 


4497.  Andreasl,   Mar^ilio.    De  Amplitudin© 

Miseriooitli.'i-  iK-i  absoliitiiishnaOnitio  .. .  Ital- 

ico  Sermonc  p:  ininm  conncrlpta,  nunc  in  1.41- 

tinuin  oiiMversa,  (\elio  Horatio  Curione,  C.  S. 

F.  Int«,Tpretc  , . .     .     Ha.silcv.  1550,  S". 

Sec  the  note  of  Clement.  Bibl.  curUust,  I.  320. 
S21. 

4498.  Cnrlonl  (Lat.  Cnrlo  ,  Celio  Secundo. 
...  I»«'  .\niiilitudine  beati  Regni  Dei  Dialogi, 
five  Libri  Duo  ...  .  N.p.  [Basel?],  1554.  S«. 
BL.  —  Va\.  2da,  G«»udR\  1(314,  8».  pp.  190.  Also 
Francofurti,  1<il7.  ^«.  i)p.  24S. 

In  ihiM  book  Ciitiotii  uiaintaint  that  the  number  of 
the  «avc<l  in  which  he  Inelu'li-n  virtuous  hrnthens, 
win  far  exct-ctl  that  of  the  lost.  This  doctrine  was 
di-cmrl  so  d.-«nRcroua  that  tbe  Senate  of  Basel  re- 
fustctl  tu  allow  biui  Xn  |iul>li4h  the  work.  un<]  the  first 
e<Jitiou  wdii  printed  mirrei  titio'i»lv.  For  a  full  ao- 
coiint  f>r  tlie  iKtok  t»n<l  of  th<:  ii'.iil)l«'<i  or  Curlonl  in 
cfnue^iiirnw  of  \u  putiMi-atirin.  set.-  Sflnlhoms  .4mant. 
/,//..  XII.  59'2-W7  nnd  for  thf  lir.-  of  thf  nnthor,  XIV. 
8i>-4U2.  {H.)  See  »!«)  C'l-m-n'.  Bihl.  rnrieu*e.  VII. 
.1<V1.  el  »i><iq.  iiii't  thi;  tntcivt  n :  a  t!i  If  on  Curtonl 
bv  Carl  .s -limirlt.  in  the  ZelUchr.  /.  d.  hitt.  Theot,, 
1860.  pp.  6U-6-.'7.     H. 

4499.  Reciiplto,  Gitillo  Cesaro.  P.arrarium 
formidibib'  d»"  Mnltitiwline  Reproborum  et 
Klcctotum  Paucitate.     1020.     See  No.  377G. 

4500.  Vlcnra,  Tli(m)n^.  Pusillus  Grcx;  Refu- 
tatio  ciijusijam  Libelli  de  Amplitndine  Regni 
CiHlcstis  fub  ementito  Cielii  t^ecuiidi  Curionis 
Nomin«'  in  luccm  emissi.     Oxonii,  1027,  4o. 

4501.  Recnplto,  Giullo  Cesnre.    Opuscnlum 

dc  Sign!-*  Priedestinationiset  Rcprobationi**  et 

dc  Numero  l^irdestinatorum  et  Rrprobonim. 

Neapoli.  1048, 4«.  pp.  hV\ 9rt  +.  —  Also  Parisiit, 

1C(V4,  4<»:  LugdunI,  1681,  4«'. 

A  Spnnith  translation,  Baroelona,  1G87;  Cenaoii, 
Banil.cr<,  1710  8«. 

4502.  A.iford,  3q««\\i.   '\!\x«  <:>Ci>\x^V  "^tVqs^ 
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n>«  ofChri.l'a  Kingdoms 


aMinUli>{Caf.lIi>llBi 


H<nl  RrHvrliiini  npon  lli«  Nniiilxr  of  t]i« 
ncct,  pruTinE  iiUlnlf  from  Scrlpliire  Kvi. 
dcDFi,  2c  U»l  not  Oiw  In  >  Itnndred  Ttuio- 


Hnd  (wir  prolwbly  ncj 
Dr.  Lgwii  Da  MouliB,  l> 


B  HlaiDCT  ProlcHor 


4KI&.  [DfiilMrdc*   Ac*   Dolre*,  Oliili 


4»S.  KntMS,  Jnb, 


10.  Slelcniift,  AI 


o,    Son  ipu  tn 


IMO,  If.  pp.  II., 

jmdiit  Hiblioffraphtca,  Brui 


Sorto  lnK.nll>iui  .inr  B>]iI1>diiiIc  mfiriuoruni 
.    ...     [Pmi.  a.  r.  Vl-antT.]    Wlrceliuriii 
l7M,S'.p|..W+. 
4tU.  Beacheri  I^jDUiii.    1.  Tbo  Fnlnn  Pan 
iahniuiit  ut  UtIimU  not  >  D-ictiiiie  of  Olvin 

never  ft  DiKlrIn?  vf  the  Culvlniillc  Cknciiini: 


or  llie  PtlRTlBU- 


...    Boolon. filSK, «•. pp. «i' 


DnmutlDu.  Pnim  Ihp  Chrittlan  BiunlnFr. 
»ith  Addlltooa.    BmIud,  l!in,  1*.  pp.  ItJt. 

>  UHainu  •(  k'liwlnl  tonivuion  rm  IV.  mii^ 

Hlia.  [Wail*,  J.viUi  KJ.  ClIilDlilic  IWi 
on  IhcMildpTliirin&nt  DamullDD  urncnlM. 
(BoatoBriSWtl  1».pp.-«. 

1914.  H«r<leii,  Willimu  B.    On  thf  Hionrr 

Uugliliii  Hie  Nr»- JoniHl™  Hineerning  In- 
&i>l  Miallun.  A  LiTtute  drllTrred  In  ... 
Pnrtliliid,  ...  lunmrj  10,  ISM  ...  .  Port. 
Und,  18H,  8>.  pp.  (H    B. 

For  th«  doclHnr  of  the  Olholic  and  Pro 

Iftptttm  to  aalTHllon,  see  Winer**  Onmpanilir* 
DariMlwin.  etc.  {  16.  pn.  130-lB,  s-  AnS. 
Itn   nrcnudt}'  Is  mainlinned   In  tbe  Calhnltr 


IBd  hjr  AnninluM  (jMienUly. 
y  nf  opininrH  vn  the  (len'vv 
rlhvr,  Nn.4U.S,  ar«BC«lsa{ 
.IJI»llO»C|4a;T.Sa*|rtkt 


I£1II.  AnnMlBDI,  Aureliua.  &•■(  ud  ^.. 
B.  i.D.SGS.    ...  Ullimee'lOplUuiudePonll 

ftod  PrUHT.  S]pz.  T%tal.  Cm..  i>^  an.  ai^ 
JlB.  BeyHcIlo,  ClHDdlo.  Jtfi.  tf  Twim.    Dt 
diiina  fruvWeuliii  TrMUtM.     Latet.    Piirii, 
(Ul-il  Vria,  f.    BL. 


IT.   Comalllni,  AdKhiIik. 
[Dhnlluw  In  Llnilio  clnnnrDi 


rem  propoili*.    Apdoeia  diuini  lodiril  oviin 
^nni  diuiol  ludlcK  Rnponilo.     AhidI  Isdkii 

tellie,  opiid  CAruliamiM  KwiAefim,  UU,  l>. 


.  Ila«B|>aTf  ni  ((£ 

lumu.  Dc  Iiifuiiiia  i 
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dpqae  Chrfsti  Dicto:  Sinfto  Pftmnlot  Yenire  ad 
me,  etc.  Omclii^iune!*  145  ...  .  Basilew, 
1556,  8m.  8<>.    48 /r.,  Tichener. 

4520.  CselluSy  or  Cellii«>  Mirh.  Yon  dcr 
Kindor-Tanffe,  und  wie  man  8iVb  zn  tr(Ht4?n 
habe.  da  die  Kinder  ohne  TaufTe  sterben. 
£i«Ieben,  1558,  4o. 

4521.  Beaacaire  de  Pegpulllon  {Lat. 
Belcarlna),  Francois,  Bp.of  Mtl:.  Conciu 
. . .  advorsus  inipium  Calvini  et  Calvinianorum 
I><)i;mu  de  Infautiuni  in  Matrum  Uteris  Sano 
tifit'atione  ...    .     Parisii^,  15tt5,  So. 

A1m>  ibid.  1367.  9*.  with  "  Aaonymi  AotapologU," 
ttc  dcrcnding  the  work  a^init  a  replj  to  it  bj  the 
CalriQUiic  miDislen  of  Metz. 

452*J.  Cassander,  Qeo.  De  Statu  Infantum, 
qui  in  Fk^rloNia  nati  citra  Baptisnii  Sacramcn- 
tuDi  nioriuntur.    Colonics,  1505,  8«. 

4523.  JHerz,  \Ux.  Chriatliche  Predigt  von  den 
un2i*tjtufftfn  Kindorn,  ob  slo  »elig  odor  vcr- 
lobien  Heyii.    Tiibingen,  1584,  4«. 

4524.  (Ilubbock,  WilliamJ.  An  Apologio  of 
Infant'*.  In  a  Sermon  provmg  by  the  revealed 
Will  of  God  til  It  Children  prevented  by  Death 
of  their  Baptirimc  by  Ood'a  Election  may  be 
iKiveil.  By  W.  II.,  Preacher  in  the  Tower  of 
Lfondon.    liondcm,  1595,  B^. 

4525.  Codomann,  Salomon.  Ob  die  unge> 
taufften  verstorbenen  Kinder  selig  oder  ver- 
luhren  Hey  n  ?     Leipzig,  15117,  4». 

452t>.  Scliallcslniiy  Joh.  Tritotlicher  Unter- 
rfi'ht.  we*s  «ich  fromme  Eltern  zu  getrcMtcn 
b'.iben,  \%'enn  ihre  Kindlein  vor  in  und  nach 
der  Oeburt  ohn  empfangener  Tauffo  abstorben. 
Stra&sbnrg,  IffOO,  8«. 

46*27.  IVIndtorffer,  Adam.  OrUndlicher 
liewei!<:4  aii8d  heiliger  SchrifTt  und  alten  Kir- 
cli»*n-I*«'hp-rn,  dass  der  Christ glUubigen  Eltern 
keines,  «o  ohne  Tauffe  absterben,  verloren  sey. 
Ti  bingcn,  1009, 4«. 

4528.  Ilelwy'ii,  Thomas.  A  Short  and  Plaine 
Pro(»f  . . .  that  God's  Decree  is  not  the  Cause 
i'f  any  Man's  Sin  or  Condemnation;  and  that 
All  Men  are  redeemed  by  Christ,  and  that  No 
IiitiintK  are  condemned,    n.p.  1011,  8». 

462().  Zellfeldcr,  Wilh.  Grtindlicher  Bcricht 
wa.ivoii  iKiien  uiigetauflten  Kindorn  zu  halteu 
sey.     Leipzig,  lOil,  4o. 

453!  >.  Gnerond,  Antoine.  Traitd  de  refflcace 
ft  ue<e.^:«ite  du  baptesmo.  La  Kochelle,  1018, 
»•. 

piflcaBW*  th<?  qa«fltion  whether  baptinn  la  nee««- 
aa'ry  fur  tlic  lalvatlon  of  tha  Infant  children  of  Chrla- 
Uau  parentx. 

4531.  Conrlus,  Florcntiu.o,  Ahp.  Tractatus 
de  t$tatu  Parviilonim  Kine  Baptismo  dcccden- 
tium  ex  hiu*  Vita,  Juxta  Sensnm  B.  Augu^tini. 
lx>vunii,  102t,  4«. 

AIM  Rolbouagi.  1(M3.  4**,  and  appended  to  rariooa 
edition*  of  C.  Jansenlua'H  Doctrina  S.  Auguttini. 

4632.  Francois,  Jacques,  of  Varcunf.    CtLustk 
8alutiN    Infiintium,    adverKus    Infanticidium 
Tabennense  ...     .     MuRNiponti,  1030,  V2^. 
MaiotaiDfl  the  ncce*Ri(7  of  baptism  for  the  salraUon 
of  infant!!,  in  opposition  to  the  CaiTfnl-<ta. 

46:i3.  Gerhard,  Job.  Ernst.  Do  Salute  In- 
fmtiiim  ante  Biipti^mnm  decedentium.  [Jitsp. 
H.  Baker]    Jena?,  1071  and  1679,  4«».    4 gr. 

4534.  [IVIggleswortli,  Michael].  The  Day 
of  Doom.    1078.     See  No.  3219. 

463.'>.  IVerner,  Sam.  De  Salute  Infantis.  Re- 
giomonti,  1075,  4«. 

4536.  Reqnesen.il)  Giufleppo  Maria  de.  Opus- 
cula  tlieologica  olim  impreKHH,  et  in  hac  secun- 
daEditione  MM)tem  aliJsOpnsculislocuplctata. 


Roniw.  1084, 4».  pp.  478  -{ 


r- 


The  fim  treali»«,  pp.  1-39,  treata  "  De  atata  par- 
rnlomm  decadrBrlum  cum  koIo  original! :"  the  fourth 
sad  fifth,  pp.  liO-nO,  relate  to  Um  beatific  Ti«ioo. 


4637.  Granthaniy  Thomas.  The  Infant's  Ad- 
vocate against  the  Cruel  IKictrine  that  Dving 
Infants  shall  be  damned.  [In  answer  to  6iles 
Firiuin.]     London,  1088,  8o. 

463>).  [Allen,  James].  The  Principleii  of  the 
l^otesiunt  Keligion  maintained,  and  Churches 
of  New-England,  in  the  Profe«tsion  and  Exer- 
cise thereof  defended,  against  all  the  Calum- 
nies of  one  George  Keith,  a  Quaker  ...  .  By 
the  Miiristers  of  the  Gospel  in  BoHton.  Bos- 
ton, in  Now-Eu gland,  1090,  sm.  8».  pp.  (10), 
156.    //. 

The  preface  is  algned  "Jamea  Allen,  Joahoah 
Ifoodej.  Samuel  Willard,  Cotton  Mnther."  Among 
the  doctrines  maiotaiucd  by  these  Bo«ion  miiiUtera 
against  the  brrellcal  Kritli,  arc  the  reprobation  of 
iufauu,  aud  ihc  damoation  of  all  the  heathen.    Se« 

Rp.  76-H).  9'J.    TheoloRj  has  made  aome  progreaa  in 
ew  England  «Inco  thuM  daja. 

4530.  Sfondratl,  Celcstino,  Card.  Nodu.-t 
PrR'desfiiiiiioniHex  Sacris  Literis,Doctr)naquo 
8.S.  An^Mistini  et  Thonict^,  quantClm  Ilomini 
licet,  diissolutus  ...  .  RomsD,  1090,  4<».  (37 
sh.) 

See  Acta  Enid.,  Ifi87.  np.  2SI-293.  (n.')  Sfondratl 
opposed  the  doctriuo  that  unbapiizcd  Infants  are 
damned,  and  niaiutoina  that  although  the;  are  not 
admiltc<l  to  hoaren  their  conditioti  ii  a  titt  bappj 
one,  and  that  thejr  have,  in  their  rxciiiptioa  from  ac- 
tual ain,  a  bleasing  "  quod  uulto  pnestanUus  coeio 
eat.' 

4540.  Boasnet,  Jacques Bcnigne,i7j).  EpiMola 
illu.^trisA.  et  reverendisa.  Ecclesia;  Principum 
[C.  .M.  Lo  Tellier,  L.  A.  do  NoiiillcH,  J.  B.  Bos- 
suet,  G.  de  Seve,  and  II.  Fc?ydean  de  Bron)  . . . 
ad  ...  Innocentinm  P.  P.  XII.  contra  Librnm 
cui  titulns  est :  KfMlux  Prw(h.<tinafionu  distftff 
lutus,  Auctoro  CaMestino  . . .  Cardiilali  Sfoii- 
drato  ...    .    Parisiis.  1097,  4®. 

Thta  curioua  letter  na^  written  b.r  Rawmet,  and  will 
be  found  in  hli  (Euvrc$,  VcraarileR,  1815.  cfc  8». 
XXXV11I.30-4R.  (J7.)  The  application  to  the  I'opo 
for  the  condemnation  of  Sfondratl  wai  not  aucceta- 
ful. 

4541.  [Gabrlelll,  Giovanni  Maria].  Dis- 
punctio  Noturum  XL,  (|na.s  ^riptor  anonymuN 
Eminentissinil  CardinaliM  Cadestini  Sfundrati 
Libro,  cui  titulus:  N'xltis  Prsedfst inatumit  ... 
dissilutvf,  iiiUKxit.    Cidoniio.  f099,  8».  (29  sh.) 

See  Acta  Erud.,  1700,  pp.  38j-59G.     //. 

4542.  Anf^natlnlana  Eccleisiio  Kumanae  Doc- 
trina a  (^trdinalis  Mfmdrati  Nodo  extricatu 
per  varios  S.  An^ustini  Discipubis.  Colonise, 
1700,120.  ciSHh.) 

ConlaininK  acveti  traet*  in  opposition  to  Sfandrati, 
for  an  account  of  which  tco  Acta  Erud.,  1701,  pp.  fi3»- 
68. 

4543.  Anlmadversloues  in  NikIuui  IViedes- 
tinationis  E.  Cardiimlis  Sfondratl  dissolutum. 
Colon.  Agrip.  1707,4°.  pp.  24S. 

A  collection  of  the  principal  piecea  written  against 
the  boolt.  Seo  Jow-nal  deM  H^vant,  for  Aug.  27. 
1708. 

4544.  Fecht,  Joh.  De  Statu  InfantiumaGen- 
tiiibus  progeuitorum.  cum^Infantia  decedunt. 
lR€sp.  J.  II.  Zerneke  ? j  Roslochii,  (1097,y716, 
4«.  — Also  Jeme,  1717,  4*.     5^r.  ^ 

4545.  [Grancolas,  Jcan^.  La  tradition  de 
I'^glise  fliir  le  peche  originel,  et  sur  la  r6pro- 
batiun  den  enfaiin  niorts  sans  baptdme.  Paris. 
1098.  120— //.rV/.  1714,  8<>. 

8«e  Journid  des  Sjavatu  for  Ifaj  12,  161)9. 

4546.  Zelblch,  Oiristoph  Ileinr.  Do  Pra>«le.^- 
tinatione  et  Reprobatione  Infiintium.  [I'm. 
J.  G.  Neumann.)    Witebergae,  1704,  4«.    Qffr. 

4547.  Mayer)  Joh.  Friodr.  De  Salute  Infan- 
tiumsineBaptismodocedentiumChristianoruni 
et  Gentiliuni.  [Mcfp.  M.  Enemann.]  Orypli. 
1707,  4o.    4gr. 

4548.  'Walch,  Joh.Georg.  DisserUtio  de  Fid<« 
Infantum  in  Utero.    Jenae,  1727,  4o. 

TrannUted  intn  lierman,  with  notca  and  indexr«, 
hj  A.  L.  If  Qller.  Jena.  1729  and  17:»,  h".  Fnr  varinuH 
vorka  on  this  suluect,  ace  WaJeh'a  Bibl.  Tkaol.  l.Va^ 
110. 
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CLASS  IIL— DESTINY  OP  THE  SOUL. 
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4649  Enquiry  (An)  into  the  ConRequences 
of  Mii»puMiii>;  that  H*ipti«m  makos  liit'inti*,dy- 
inK  in  Infanry.  Inheritors  of  the  Kin^edom  of 
H«*avi!n;  or  is  of  any  Advantage  to  them  in 
the  "World  t(»  Come.  ...  By  n  Memlnr  (>f  tlio 
Churrli  <»f  CliriHt.  . . .  Fir^t  printiHl  in  the 
Ye:ir  1733.  (In  R.  Baron's  I^llars  of  I*r\e*l- 
crnft  and  Orthi^dnxy  Srnlen,  2d  Ed.,  1768,  12«», 
I.  24.VJ71.)    //. 

45^.  Moshelnty  Joh.  Lorenz  von.  Bin^er- 
tati(Mh>  Salute  lnf)tntiunirhriHtianorun)«e<|Uo 
ac  Papjinorum  o  gennini«  l*rfncii)iif»  deninn- 
Ktrata.  [Re*p.  J.  A.  Aicbter.J  Ilelmstadii, 
1733,  40. 

4651.  Gentleman**  Ma^/.inc,  Tiondon.    IT. 

Oil  ihe  tiUiic  of  iiifaDt*  after  dcaib,  •«>o  a  curious 
disunion  in  Vol.  IX.  (1738.)  pp.  177-179.  nixl  X. 
1 1740.)  pp.  3,  4,  52-64.  ICT-S.  iii-Ai,  S4-2-3,  441-2. 

4652.  Busch,  .    Do  Statu  Salntfs  repro- 

buruiu  Infantium.     174«»y  4o. 

4563.  Paalmann,  Joh.  Ludw.  Do  nnireniali 
Infantuniaote  U^uni  RationinHua^niortentium 
Sjilute.  U*nts.  Joh.  Kru.  Schubcrt.J  Ilelm- 
Btadii,  1752,  4<>.  (4  8h.) 

4654.  Slniony  Jordan.  Disoortatio  do  Pa'nis 
Parvuhirura.  Hine  Baptiatno  docedentiuni.  Er- 
furt i.  1758,  8». 

4665.  Buchnery  Gottfried.  Von  dora  ewl^reo 
?cliiclt.«ijile  der  ohne  Taufu  gestorbencn  Kinder. 
Jena,  1702,  4«».    V2gr. 

4656.  Zacliarlil,  Gotthelf  Traugott.  De  Sa- 
lute Infantum  nou  haptizatoriuu.  Butzovii, 
17tt3,4o.    -iffr, 

4557  BianchlylgnarJoLodovico.  ...  Disser- 
tationert  tres  ...  .  II.  DisM.  physlco-theolo- 
gica,  «ic  Remedio  aeternno  SalutiK  pro  Farvulia 
in  Uteroclau.sii*,  !«ine  BaptirimatodectHlentibufl. 
III.  Diss,  theologies,  pro  I^rvuliti  extra  Uteruni 
uiuc  Ilnptinmatc  . . .  ant  .Martyriodecwlentibns, 
nullum  exeogitari  dccorniqno  potest  aetornno 
HulutiM  Reniedlum:  cnni  Appemlire  apologe- 
tic:!, praesertim  adven««f<  P.  BlHsium  ...  . 
L<it.  and  Ital.  Veiietiis,  1770,  4«.  (I'O  «h.) 
Sw  S'ova  Acta  Erud.,  1771.  pp.  &-9.     BA.. 

455H.  Salut    ^Du)  de.-i    pet  its    en  Cms.    Donai, 

177U,  nm.  120. 
45.')0.  Ije  Clerc  deBeanberon  f/yrr.  Cle- 
rIcuH  a  Belllberone),  Nir.  Frani,*>>i«. 
Tinrtatu.x  tlu'(»h)giciMlogmaticui*  do  lldmine 
Injtso  et  reparato.  2vol.  (Luxeinburgi.  1777?) 
Parisii.''.  1779,  S«>. 

P.TM  I.  Cip.  V.  art.  2.  "  He  Kffcctlhm  Prccnti  Orl- 
ginnllB  in  fuiurA  Viti."  reprinted  in  Migne'a  1%col. 
Cnrtus  fomjitrlu*.  X.  0S5-1018,  ircaU  very  fully  of  the 
lianiiiiitioD  or  iiitnuts. 

466<).  [BarsantI,  Pier  VincenzoJ.  Delia futnra 
rinnovazione, '  ''•.    1780. 
R«f«  No.  85JO.  notp, 

4661.  Bol§^eut,  Giov.  Tine.  Stato  dei  Imm- 
bitii  niurti  t^en/a  battesimo,  in  confutiizione  di 
tin  libro  di  Gio.  Batti.nta  Guadagni.  Macerata, 
17S7,  8». 

4562.  Infant  Salvation :  an  Etfmy,  to  prove 
the  Silvation  of  -Ml  uho  die  in  Inf.in<y  :  with 
AnswerH  to  Ohj<H'tiotirt.  . . .  I^mdun,  1793,  8». 
6r/.  —  First  American  Kd  ,  fmm  the  2tl  London 
Kd.  [of  180.3J,  Boston,  181K,  l^<>.  pp.  71.     HA. 

4663.  Attempt  (An)  to  exhlljit  the  Meaning 
and  ronMe\i.)n  of  Ronian.s  Fifth  Chapter,  12th 
and  fdlnwing  Verses:  particularly  shewing 
litnv  they  apply  to  the  Certain  Salvation  of  all 
Inf  Kits.    Loiidtm.  1800,  8<>.    U. 

454U.  ri'Anibert,  Bernard].  Lettrea  d'nn 
th^ologien  a  M.  Duvoisiu,  C'V^quo  de  Nantes. 
<In  the  BihUoifiiqu^  du  cathnUnuf^  eic.  ptibl. 
by  J.  C.  Lucet,  Paris.  1805-00,  8«». 

"F.llcfl  roulent  «ur  le  fliilui  dci  eofBOS  mortii  nnu* 
hapt,'>i«C.  el  Ront.  r^fvit^s  dani  Ics  Annaleji  Utt'rairet 
de  morale  et  de  ph\lo«opX\e>  Twa*  W:*  — BVo^t. 
Vniv. 

862 


4566.  Dobcll,  Joseph.  Remarlcfi  on  the  Kr^ 
nients  of  Mr.  P.  Edwardji  for  the  Baptin. 
Church-Mcm1>ership,  and  SaU-atioa  of  Infiuti 
London?  1807. 

4606.  Vertoog^  over  de  ZAlightdd  der  vn«| 
sterveude  kinderen.  Leeuwaunieii,  VSO^  »».Jt 
1.40.  ^^ 

4567.  GaleanI  Naplone,  Gian  Fnuice^Ns 
Ouinl.  Discorso  intorno  al  Canto  IV.  ddr  Ib- 
ferno  di  Dante.     Firenze,  1!^I9,  4». 

This  M*«y  was  r«prini«il  fa  To*.  IV.  pp.  M:  «f 

tli«  (-diiioD  'if  Daate  pubL  at  yiorvtit^  io  1M7-I9,  m 
4  t<Mii.  fol.  (ff.),  m1s4)  io  the  Prsto  t>dMion  uT  ItSS.  *Bi 
Id  the  author's  Ofu»coti  di  Lettrrutvrm.  Pisa.  IdL 
VF.  I.  I."i3-201.  It  trcais  particui.trl.r  t.f  D3Bl«<^»  *»• 
trlnu  re«iiectibg  Bubnpliietl  lafaot^  and  tlic  virtws* 
lieithcn,  and  c«ntaius  niach  c«>rlau«  matter  iSb»- 
trailng  the  blittury  of  epinioon  »&  ihi*  tnl^ect. 

456!«.  BIrt,  Isaiah.  Adult  Daptt^m.  and  the 
Salvation  of  all  who  «h>  in  Infkiicy.  inaia- 
tainetl:  in  Strictnres  on  a  Sermon,  entitled, 
'•The  Right  of  Infants  to  Baptism.'  by  the 
Rev.  II.  F.  Bunier,  M.A.     London?  1M21. 

4500.  Ilarrla,  Rrr.  William.  LL.D,  Gnmndi 
of  IIojH"  f  >r  t!ie  SaUation  of  All  dying  in  In- 
liincv :  au  Essay.  London.  1^1, 8".  pp.  1^  -f  • 
r.,  HA. 

See  KcUctie  Rn.  for  SepL  ISM;  K.a.  XVIIL  S»- 
225.    U. 

4570.  \%''ijs,  Jacob.  Leerrede  over  de  aealigfa««i 
der  vroeg  Nturvende  kinderen.  Scliiedara, 
1821,  ^''.  Ji.  0.45. 

4671.  Oostlcamp,  J.   A.      De  zaiighdd  der 

'      vroeg    gestorven    kiuden^n    op    evangeli!«rbe 
grond(>n    geveetigd.      Amsterdam.    l!RE2,   fi>*. 

jl.  0.80. 

4672.  Rnssell,  David.  An  Eav.^  on  the  Sal- 
vati«»n  «'f  All  dying  in  InfaiK-'y.  iacladiDg 
Hints  on  the  Adaunic  and  Chrintian  Diqien^A- 
tions  ...  .  Edinburgh.  IMtt,  ia».  — ^d  Ed, 
with  Additions,  Glasgow,  1844,  8*.  pp.  220. 

4573.  Hermes,  Georg.  Uel»er  den  Zvstand 
der  t>hne  Taufe  gi^storltenen  unniiiniii|:^n 
Kinder.  (Aehterftddt's  Zrittchrift  f.  Pkih*(.  u. 
Kath.  Thfol.,  1832,  Heft  II.  pp.  r>3-^72.)    J?. 

4574.  Camming,  John.  Infimt  SMlvatioo; 
or  All  Saveil  that  die  in  InEim-y .  London,1842, 
8«.  —  r.th  ed.,  1JV)3. 12».  pp.  108. 

A  Dutch  tran4lution,  Ainstentaiu.  1862.  fp. 

4575.  Brnce,  J«»bn.  The  Cyprew  Wreath  for 
the  Infant's  Grave.  With  ...  an  Eaav  on 
Infant  Salvation.     London,  184A,  l'>.  pp. '346. 

4576.  Bethune,  George  W.  Early  U^ict.  early 
Savetl.  An  Argument  for  tlie  SMlVatimi  of  In- 
fants. . . .     Philadelphia.  IMtt,  IS*  pp.  252. 

4677.  Snijrtl&y  ThomaH.  />./>.  Solace  ftir  Be- 
reaved L*arentN:  or  Infants  die  to  live.  With 
an  Ilistorirnl  .\cconnt  of  the  Doctrine  of  In- 
fant Salvation.  Alio,  very  KvU  Selections 
from  various  Authors,  in  l^ruse  and  l\»etry.  ... 
New  York,  J8.V2  [cop.  |H4«),  P>.  pp.  314. 

Ur.  Snivth  attemptti  to  «how  tliAt  the  dnrtria*  ef 
lufant  Salvation  "va<  Bret  advocated  and  received 
br  Calviuiatn.  tad  huK-d  upon  Calvinlatlc  4nctriae!<'! 
IIi<»  own  atatemrntK  pn>ve  the  coiiirarr :  but  the  aa- 
wary  reader  who  truBt.t  his  *'  hlsiorlrti)  acxnaaf  »UI 
be  led  into  great  errors.  In  oiie  i«ap«<n  Calrfn  aa4 
his  followers  were  mere  lit>eral  thaa  ttte  Letberaas, 
that  is  to  ny.  they  malotaiued  thui  the  rhiMrea  kt 
btUeving  parents  might  be  saved  «iihoat  baptlMB. 

4578.  Norton,  Andrews.  Tracts  concerning 
Christianitv.  Cambridge,  IS52,  8«.  pp.  vii, 
302.    H. 

On  the  doctrine  of  infknt  daaiiiatioo.  as  uwtht  br 
Calviu  and  many  of  his  fbllowera,  Mejip.  17»-n4.  Itl, 
I9S.  ]i>T.— To  anuther  traei  in  this  Tolanic  «i:l  hefeaad 
notlt-es  of  the  opioloos  ef  Spinnsa,  Goethe,  De  WeUe. 
Schleiermacher.  and  Slrao-M.  no  the  doctrine  of  per 
tonal  immortal  Itj.  See  pp.  S0&-3tS.  For  a  doTeaee 
of  Bchleiennacher,  see  OVorse  Riiitoy's  Third  Z^tltrr 
to  Andrew*  JVorfow.  Boston.  1840.  tP.  pp.  H-8S.    B. 

.4679.  rSlmonds,  Williatn].    Onr  Little  Onet 
\    \m  YLMivtvu.   l£dit«d  hj  th«  Antbor  uf  "lb* 


4&80    8IR.ni.    >.7.-CHH«W.I>0CTIl.-*«»0HB 

AiDiwell  StorlH,"  «ec,  ...    Boahin.  ISM,  24*.  j        rum.'p 
4H0.  BoHlHrscT,  J.  II.  A.    InKinl  Salve  »..ii. 

pwi«dciphi»,iMii,'iB-.  pp.iiii   H,  '^,':^Z- 

4U1.  Blbterd,  rr«bDrn  fiuntKn.     Tha  Ny"  ; 

Muni  UMHliUua  tit  InfAoU.    (.Ifrrltscluf  Qiur.  t>J^'<. 


Ba.  rur  Uct.  MW;  X 


t,  J.J.  L.lcn.    Odi«  klndcnn  <D 
nnmc1d<lwirJ.J.L.tcnKua.  Ucu- 


~'     'fiitiiillulirT  llbrfpcktril   Om 

.    M.  Oner,  tCM,  S-.  IT.  I' 

.  ....■.—«   JJPT  lb*  IriHldDBfb  of  &irm-l  nnni. 

nx-  ilH.  HO  lla  lift  i.r  GliUllk.mtb,  piNinl  i* 

Ml.  Poit^rjOiriw-piibiT.    Wnnl  I  f  ChniiHs 

.xitli.iut  Trulhor  M.«l<KrviiU»ri>w.  lii.il  Pi-.- 
t.'rtaiK'ie  ilmtniyrth  *ilv«tiun.  ...    (UxJiinl, 


VlUlHTgu,  IT43,4>. 


4lksH.  Scpiilocdk,  Ji»n  nin«.  ligi-ISn, 
...  (Ijwni  ...  oDiiil*.  ...  Colunlu AgrlppjBU. 

!■  lOi  l^lf  »'f.  M>ruu  (G».  id.),  (.p.  «- 


rrlibHriml  tarwaM  'HapaMiar.  «  <k  wnin 

Iian  deRrbiH  D1  "iiila  IwiiwanI  Cogntllon" 
pni  ciitaiqu  Vital  lulilulii.  le.  a<irllnn,Bi 
" nm  pnKl|Hlt  FMrnin  ...  Ptcrttla  ... 


rt.J    i 

4S03.  Chill  iBgwortli,  Villtum.  The  Ro- 
ot iri  Ahww  1.. ■  tkwk.., iulittih'd,  Sl.rcjnn.i 
Trolh...  .  Oxf;.Rt.  lWI[lii3!!I.M.  — Aim 
Lundun,  1C38,  M,  74,  W).  HI,  K,  rfr. 

MM.  [Floyd,  J"1in|.  Tlir  Tiitill  Simme.  Or 
pit   UnrifLiT  i>f  DHiinntinn  vnEo  Rnnuiii  Carina 

liumu  Chord).  'jltL  Vmcrtj  UBiC  K  pp. 
UM.  I,>  MatiM  la  V>rcr.  Fnntnig  d«. 

Df  i».i.n.i.i,«,<iv,.iH,   i'.ti-  loia.*-. 

UDO.  Wtttai\aattr,AtiniM)«/Diriiinal, 


USfi.  Ktdd,  J< 

ilBublgrn.  dnr 

:11t  uiul  duri^llian 


I  kUrm 


C«lvlnC-.  .._  .,     

vrniifliito  Rrliglun  dk  «ri«  S .  . 

I«n«n  kiloai.     OHlD,   !«#,   Ij>.-W]fiui 

i.~_..j  !  *»*■  Ooodwln,  Jnho.     Tho  P>on>  B^l 
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4509.  [IVIlflOlly  Matthian,  under  the  psewlon, 
of  Edward  Knott].  Infidelity  Unniaf<k(Hl 
...  .  [In  answer  to  Chillingworth^J  Gant, 
1562,  4<».  pp.  949  +. 

4«00.  Walttier,  Mich.  DiKsertationesdnRcde 
Imniortalitato  Auimae  rationalirt  et  de  prao- 
Bunita  Ktbuicorum  Salnt<«  quoml  Infantes  ot 
Adultos.    Witteb.  IftST,  40.  pp.  1.50. 
AI<K»  in  the  Fcuciculv,  etc.    8o«  No.  'ilOS. 

4601.  Slber^  Justus.  C«>nsidorntionu:f  dc  Salute 
Philosjphorum  Ocntiliuni,  Pkitonis,  Aristo- 
tcU8,Ciceronis  ot  Senecae  imprimis^  Dresdao, 
IffStf,  12». 

40U'2.  Mtiflwtu,  Joh.  De  Questione:  An  Gen- 
tiles nb<$que  Fido  in  Christum  per  extraonli- 
i):>riani  Dei  Gratian)  ad  Salutcni  Aeternam 
pprtinger*',  aut  minimum  Ignis  Aeterni  Sup- 
pHcium  declinare  prissint?  praeprimis  adver- 
fiUH  Curcellacuui.    Jcuae,  1670,  4'>.    Affr. 

4G0:'.  DalhusiiU)  John  Herman.  The  Sal- 
vation of  I'rotestants  asserted  and  defended, 
in  Ofiposition  to  ttio  . . .  Uncharitable  Sontonce 
*>f  tlieir  Eternal  Damnation  pronounc'd  against 
them  by  the  Romish  Church.  ...  Newly  done 
into  English.    I/ondon,  IftSO,  4».  pp.  (18),  64. 

n. 

460.'>.  Darrelohimgder  Liebe,in£rUrterung 
und  Vorneinung  der  Frago:  Ob  alle  Juden, 
T;.rken    und   lleidtni   verloreu    seyn.     1090. 

S«e  Vnick%ildlge  Sachrichten,  1709,  p.  521. 

4604.  [Bayle,  Pierre].  Jauua  Conlorum  rese- 
rafa  cunctis  Religionilms,  k  celcberrimo  Viro 
Dtmiiiu)  Pctro  Jurieu  ...  .  Amstelotiami, 
1«92,  40. 

A\so  in  hln  Oeiivrea  Diversea,  II.  M1-S02.  (IT.)  Pub- 
li'tbpd  under  the  name  of  Cixrn$  Larehoniu*.  See 
Barbicr,  n.  20704. 

4600.  Iiettcr  (A)  to  George  Keith,  concerning 
the  Salvability  of  the  Heathen.  London,  1700, 
4<». 

4605«.  [Ludovlcl,  Jac.  FriedrJ.  Erici  Fridli- 
bii  ...  Vnter«uchungdeslndim»rentismi  Reli- 
gionum.  Da  man  daftir  hSlt,  es  koenne  ein 
iednr  selip  werd<'n,  erhabe  einenC^laulwn  <Kler 
Religion  welohe  er  wolle.  Gliick-i^tadt,  [1700,] 
8\  pp.  60. 

S  ■<»  Triulus.  Fre^enker- Lexicon,  pp.  341,  342  ; 
Fr-\Uig   Analeeta.  PI). '>'0'i,  Zj3. 

4606.  Ariiauldy  Antoine.  Do  la  n6cessit6de 
I;i  foy  en  J^«4UN-Christ  pourfitresauvfi;  oik  I'on 
examine  Hi  lex  [Ktyens  et  les  pliilosophes  qui 
out  en  lit  connoiHsance  d'un  Died,  et  qui  ont 
uiornliMUfnt  Iticn  v^cn,ont  pu^tre  sauvessans 
avoir  foy  en  J6su8-Christ :  ...  avec  un  Prt-face 
par  Loiiis  Kllios  du  IMn.  2  vol.  Paris,  1701, 
12°. 

46t)7.  Nlcmeler,  Joh.  Barthold.  Disserta- 
tlone.H  duff  de  Gentilium  Ktatu  atqne  Condi- 
tione  post  hanc  Vitam.    Helmst.  1704, 4o. 

4605.  pfkir,  Christoph  MatthMus.  Dissertatio 
di>  liUniiniH  Naturie  ad  .Salutem  Habitu,  sive 
d«'  Gentilium  juxta  illud  vivcntium  Salute  vel 
Damnatione  ...  .  [Jifjip.  P.  A.  Rcinhardt?J 
Tubingse,  1720,  4». 

4609.  Pol  ret,  Pierre.  ...  Posthuma.  Amste- 
lociami.  1721,  4*.    a23  sh.) 

Ill  one  of  the  works  in  thU  rolume,  Vini){ela«  Vert- 
tattM  et  Innoctntiat,  Lib.  IV.  c.  7,  Poiret  earnestly 
uialnt.iinx  the  salvation  of  virtuous  l>r.nthrn,  in  oppo- 
sition to  J  iger  A  Examen  7T»eolog{<te  Nopoe,  etc.  Bee 
Actn  Emd..  1721,  pp.  420,  421.     Gompan;  No.  3831. 

4610.  Haver,  or  Hauer,  Thomas  Helnr. 
Dissertatio  do  Gentilium  Saliito  non  aperanda. 
I  /Vzrjt.  Hcrm.  Christoph  Engelcken.]  RoBtochii, 
17?3,4o. 

4611.  Baumdfarten,  Siegm.  Jac.  Disputatio 
Demon*ifriifi.>TH.'n»  rontinens  extra  Erclesiam 
non  dnri  Salutem.  [JiCfp.  C.  F.  Jericho?] 
Ualae,  1742,  4o. 
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4612.  Sclinlvert,  Joh,  EriLst.  Predigt  i^htr 
den  L<>hrsat2 :  IhWM  nocli  heat  xa  Tag*  all? 
Uevden  kUuuen  erlcochtct  werden  ...  .  Jei»«, 
1747,  4«.  (3ish.) 

4613.  Schriflmassigo   Gndanken.    Ton  <ier 

Seligkeit  derer,  die  aasc«r  der  wahreu  sicbt- 
baron  Kircho  leben.    Jena,  1747,  4*.    ^gr. 

4614.  liiidrrMrald,  Joh,Daltb.  . . .    Aosfuhr- 

liche  Untersucliung  von  tier  Bcrufung  und  Sr- 
li-rkcit  der  Heyden.  2^TheiIe.  VVolfcnbSrtd. 
1751,  8«.  (81  sh.) 

Reviewed  in  F.  \7.  Krmfl's  Htue  ThmtL  MM..  IISS^ 
XI.  563*-69l.    B. 

4615.  Neiunayr^  Franciscu^.  Frag:  ob  in  der 
Lutherischeii  Kirch  eiue  HofTnung  der  Sot-Ilg- 
keit  seye?  ...  8*  Aufl.  M'uncLeii,  aod  Ingut- 
Btatt,  (' . .)  1754,  4».  pp.  66. 

4616.  'Waller,  Nic.  Po«sintno  nne  Fide  sal- 
vari,  qui  Evangeliumsiuo  sua  C^ilpA  igotxiuiT ! 
Upsal.  176$,  40.  3  ffr. 

4617.  Marmontcl,  Joan  Francois.  BeUsaire: 
Paris,  1766,  S«  and  12». 

Numerous  editions  and  tran&^lattcns.  Tbe  doctriae 
or  the  palvation  of  virtooua  heathen  Is  maintaiAeA 
la  Ch.  XV. 

4618.  Rnpp,  Joh.  Dissertatio  ..,  miner Qium- 
tione,  Utrum  in  sua  <4uisquo  Fide  saKari  ii»»- 
sit?  ...  [Restp.  Christoph  Bc-hren.]  Ileidei- 
bergn,  17o6,  4".  pp.  36. 

4619.  Eberhard,  Joh.  Augnst.  Neae  Apo- 
logio  de^  Sokrates,  ^^.    1772.     See  No.  3»97. 

4620.  Behn,  Friedr.  Daniel.  Commentatio  6t 
illorum,  quibus  Salutaris  Doctrinae  Lnx  nnn- 
qusm  aflfulsit,  Condi tione  post  Mortem.  Ln- 
becac.  1778,  4«.    6  gr. 

4621.  Gnrlltt,  Joh.  (Gottfried).  An  RaUo  et 
Sacra  Scriptura  Gentiles  probns  damntrot  ad 
Supplioia  aoterna?     Lipsiae,  ITTS*  4*.    '2  ffr. 

4622.  [HaberHtrnmpf,  Salomon  Heinr.]. 
Schrift-  und  vernunftn;iissig«  Gedankm  vjo 
den  Schicksule  der  Heiden  in  der  Ewigkeit 
Bayreuth,  1776,  8«.    iffr. 

4623.  Barokhardt,  tr  Bnrltliardt,  Joh. 
Gottlieli.  Neueato  Unter&ucbung  tod  der 
Seligkeit  der  Heiden  und  N ichtchristeo.  Ham- 
lin rg,  1780,  S«.    4  ffr. 

4624.  Walter,  Ernst  Joh.  Conr.  Was  hat  die 
geofienbarte  Religion  fur  ein  Verhaltolas  zur 
Seligkeit  derer,  die  zu  ihrer  Erkenntnisa  nk-ht 

Selangtm  kUnnon?    (In  his  Pii{fung  witJiliffcr 
,ehrtn,  etc.  178«,  8«,  pp.  41-103.)    f. 

4625.  Goese,  Joh.  Melchior.     tjber  dfe  neae 

Meinung  vun  der  Seligkeit  der  angeblidi 
gaten  nnd  re<llirhen  Secten  nnter  den  Juden, 
Heiden  nnd  TUrkcn  durch  Chritftom,  i4int 
dasssioan  ihn  glaulion.  ...  i^Aufl.  Uambarv, 
(1784,)  1784,  4«. 

4626.  Moldenkanrcry  JuIl.  Hetnr.  Daaial. 

Von  der  Seligkeit  derer,  die  von  Cbri»to  nichts 
wissen  and  ihren  I'mstJlnden  nach  akhU 
wlssen  kdnnen.     Hamburg,  17M,  4*.    S  gr. 

4627.  Gocxe,  Joh.  Melchior.  Abfertignng  der 
Moldenhawerischen  Schrift  ...  .  ilaraboiii; 
1784, 4». 

4628. Fortsetzung  der  Widcrlegnng  der  Mol- 
denhawerischen Schrift ...  .  Hambori^  17Si» 
4». 

4629. Beilage  sn  ncf  nen  dem  Ilerm  D.  Vol- 

dcnhawer  eutgcgcngesextcn  Widerlegnnf*- 
achrifteo.    Hamburg,  1784«  4*. 

Goese.  on  account  of  his  puiniaekMsa  ceal  Ibr  Ortho- 
doxy, was  stjled  by  his  oooinapermrics  **  the  Baa- 
burj  Pope." 

4630.  Mailer,  Joh.  Gottlob.     Dimertatio  di> 
Paganorum  |K«t  Mortem  Cunditkmo. 
1788,  4*.  pp.  44. 

4631.  Gebliard,  Carl  Martin  Fnuuu 
tatio,  qua  expenditur  Beatitado  eoma,  fill 
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non  stiint  a  PartibuB  Christianonim.  Erfordiae, 
17UI,4«.    4yr. 

4632.  KmeSf  P.  De  BcntitiKlIno  eornm  qui 
Cliristmui  uou  sunt,    Errordiae,  17U2,  4«.    0 

4633.  Mvzzarelli,  Alfonno,  1749-1813.  Bella 
Baluto  dffi  iwjjani.  (In  his  II  bwmvso  (hlla 
louira,  lA  i'A,  VII.  1S5--.-23,  Ffrenze,  1821,  IJ*.) 

A  FnHck  iraaaUtioa,  "  Du  Mini  <lej  p«Ieo»,"AW- 
goon.  IHrje,  1/*. 

4634.  Jorlnsen,  MntthiM.  Ilet  frewigt  der 
b^lofteu  GiMlrt  atiUgaAinle  de  zaligliuid  der 
HcidciHin.     Rotterdam,  ISOO,  8«.  Jl.  0,00. 

463.5.  Haas,  F.  Der  Mfiisch  kann  in  ji?«lor  Re- 
ligion Helig  wenleu.    Frankfurt  a.  M..  1804, 8». 

463C.  Hawardcn»  Edward.  Ctiarity  and 
Trutli.or  Catiiolics  not  UncharitabU'  in  saying 
that  None  are  saved  ont  of  tlio  Catholic 
Cbnrrh.  Dublin,  IS09,8«.  —  Al-»o  Pbihidelphia, 
IStx).  1>.  [»i».  *2t'«.*i. 

Gomp.  Browtiaon'4  Quar.  Bee.  for  April,  I8C1,  pp. 

4637.  Pott,  Jo.^eph  HoMen.  Tlie  Case  of  the 
Heathen  c.»n<«idered.    l^ndon?  IS  1*2,  40. 

4638.  Burtler,  John.  The  Final  State  of  the 
li«iathen ;  a<i  Easay  ...  .  London,  18*i0,  8«. 
BL. 

4639.  Carov^,  Friedr.  Wilh.  Ueber  alloinse- 
ligmat^hende  Kirchc.     IH27.    See  No.  4184. 

4610.  Grinllcid,  Edward  William.  The  Na- 
ture ami  Extent  of  theChrifltian  Di!ii)entiation, 
vith  reference  to  the  Salvability  t>f  the  Hea- 
then. ...    luiitdon,   1827,  8«.  pp.   xxxi.,  401. 

U. 

If  aiotain!!  thf  itaJvaMUty  of  the  Itcalben. 

4611.  ^ttelques  r6flexionH  .^ur  la  maxime 
chretienne:  Hora  de  I'^gliHO  il  n'y  a  point  de 
Kilut;  |nir  un  ministre  protectant.  Paris, 
|Vi7. 

4M±  Aspland,  Robert.  Tlie  Fntnre  Acces- 
eionof  ii^KMl  Men  of  all  ClinuM  toC'hristianity, 
and  their  Final  Consre};ation  in  Heaven.  A 
Hernion  ...  on  the  Death  of  the  Rajah  Rani- 
mohun  Roy.    2d  Ed.    London,  1833,  8«. 

464.1.  Emmons,  Nathanael,  1745-1840.  Tlio 
Ht»i»eles.s  .State  of  the  Heathen.  ( iVoiks,  1S42, 
6».  Vi.  •2H4-207.)     D. 

M«intsiD5)  that  "  all  the  heathen  will  flnnlljr  perUh." 
l^mai^ns  alMi  Inrorni*  us  that  *'  it  in  absolnit'tr  uecc-M- 
M17  to  approve  of  the  (Inr^irioc  of  rvprubutioo,  In 
order  to  h«  iiaved."  {^WorU,  IV.  3-Vi.)  Armlulaos, 
ihenfure,  munt  share  the  faiti  of  the  heathen. 

4644.  White,  E«lward.  The  Theory  of  Mis^ 
8ion.<i:  or,  A  Scripttiral  Inquiry  into  the  Doc- 
trine of  tlie  EverlaritiuK  Torment  of  the  Harbu- 
ron.«  .Nations  andconntleN!i  Ignorant  Heathen, 
of  Ancient  and  .Modern  Timed  ...  .  Loudon, 
1855,  Ho.  pp.  X.,  80. 

4645.  Pond,  Enoch.  Future  State  of  the  Hea- 
then. (ChriKtian  Jirv.  for  Jan.  1857;  XXII. 
31-43.)     HA. 

'■  The  irreat  body  of  the  adult  heathen  .  .  .  will  lose 
their  »oul*  furevcr." 

46M).  Danlell,  .Mortlake.    Can  Jews,  aM  Jewn, 

be  save«i?     A  Tract  ...     .     London,  185tt,  !-"• 

•2d. 
4647.  Heatlien  (The)  Inexcusable   for  their 

Idolatry.    ^  Itihliml  Frpert.  ami  PrincfVm  Rev. 

for  July,  1800  J  XXXI I.  4*27-448.)    AB. 

8.  Fntnre  State  of  certain  Noted  Individuals. 

JfoU.  —  See  alao  the  proeeding  section,  and  particu- 
larly the  work  of  CoLUt'S,  No.  4589. 

Adam  aiui  Eve. 

4&4S.  Phlllppns  Ilarvfnfpw  (Fr.  Phi- 
lippe de  Harrrnfj\  Ahtd  tie  Bonnf  Espi- 
ranee,  fl.  A J>.  1140*     JRespooaio  de  Salute 


primi  Uominis.  {Opera,  1621,  fol.,  pp.  345- 

360.) 

Also  la  Mlgne'n  PatrU.,  Tom.  CCIII.    B. 

464S«.  Andrefe,  Sam.  Disjiutatio  de  Sa- 
lute Adami.  [UrsjK  F.  Posthius.]  Mar- 
purpi,  (1678,)  1680,  4«».    Agr. 

4C49.  Oregorovlue,  J.  V.  Do  aeterna 
Protopl!i»<iorum  post  Lapsuoi  Salute.  Reg. 
1705.    ith. 

4650.  RleH,  Franz  IHrich.  De  Salute  Pro- 
topbujtorum.     Marburgi,  1750, 4».    4,yr. 

Solon&on,  King  of  Itrael. 

4651.  PliUlppne  U'lrrerufiuf^  Ahhf  de 
Bonne  Etpirance,  fl.  a.d.  1140.  Ue«pou*iu 
de  Daninatione  ^aloraonis.  (Oyxra,  1621, 
fol..  pp..'i«U-3S5.) 

AUo  in  Mlgnc*  Patrol.,  Tom.  CCIII.    B. 

4651».  Dalechamp,  Caleb.  Vindicine 
SaloiMonis:  «ive  Di«putatio  bipartita  de 
LapBU  Statuipio  neterno  Regirt  Salonioniit; 
qua  ejus  et  omnium  Sanctorum  PerHeve- 
rantia  in  Fide  defouditiu-.  Londiui.  1622, 
4«>.     BL, 

Pytliagoras,  fl.  b.c.  530. 

4061 «».  Enselcken,  Herm.  ChriHtoph, 
1079-1742.  Di«!H?rtationca  dune  Pytha- 
gorani  non  fuiMO  factum  proselytum  et 
non  8alvatum. 

Plato,  D.c.  428-347. 

4652.  [Securu*,  Nicolaus,/<'^n*rr7^  Hiero- 
nyiuus  Ijeccins].  Plato  beatus,  wiv«'  de 
Salute  Plutonis,  pia  Contemplatlo.  Veue- 
tiirt.  l««fl,  12-.  pp  225  ^-. 

See  Prcvta«.  Mudttcta,  etc  pp.  W4.  815.  Aa 
earlier  edition,  still  dioio  rare,  was  publ.  without 
dcsigaatioD  of  place  or  date. 

Arifttoteles,  d.c.  384-322. 

4053.  Monte,  Lambertus  de.  Questio 
maRiHtraliH  ...  o<jten«len<*  per  autoritates 
scripture  diuine  quid  iuxta  Baniorem  doc- 
torii  Kcntentiam  pn»bablliu8  dici  po.-ssil  do 
saluatiOe  Are^itotelin  ...  .  N.  p.  orn.  [Co- 
logne? 1487?]  f'l.  (11  leaves,  02  linen  to 
a  pftpe,  dituble  col.) 

Sec  Uaiit,  n.  ll.»86;  Frcytag,  AnaUcta,  etc.  p. 
846. 

4654.  Sepiilveda,  Juan  Ginez.    Sec  No. 

45S8. 

4655.  lilcetl,  Fortnnio.  Do  Pietatc  Aris- 
totelia  ergJi  Deum  et  Homines  Libri  II. 
Utini.  1045,  4». 

In  this  work  Llcetl  i^ives  wveral  reawns  for 
bclkeviug  that  Ari«iuilc  Is  uot  damned. 

4656.    De  Salute  Animae   .\ri8toteli« 

Epistola.    (In  his    Rt.*p'msa   d^    Optimo 
qiuujfitii  per  Ejndolas,  Utini,  1650,  4«,  p. 

•lis.) 

4657.  Bayle,  Pierre.  See  his  Dtrf.,  art, 
Arutott,  note  R. 

4658.  Meier,  Cicrhard.  Di.«<putatio  de  Aria- 
toteliij  Salute.     Hamburg!,  1608, 4o. 

Seneca,  Lucius  Anmru?,  d.  .i.i>.  65. 

4C59.  Schoeps,  Heinr.  Gunth.    De  Sene- 
cae  Fide  atiiue  Salute.  Rudolphipoll,  1765, 
4<».  pp.  viii. 
Trajanus,  M.  Ulpius,  Emperor  of  Rome  a.d. 
98-117. 
4t><'>0.  Chacon  (Lot.  Claconns  nr  Cla« 
conlns),  AlfouHo.    Historia   cev  verin- 
i»ima    il  Calumniis    multonim   vindicata, 
quae  refert  M.  Vlpii  Traiani  Avgvsti  Anl- 
main    I*recibui   Diui   Grpnorii    Pontificis 
Roman i  k  Tartareis  Cruciatibus  ereptam. 
. . .    V.«netiN.  158.1, 4*.  —  Also  Regii  LepidI, 
1586,  4».  pp.  50. 

Fir«t  t»>l>l.  n*  an  Appendix  tohU  Historia  ^tri- 
%uque  Belli  Dacicl,  Romac,  ia7^%.uA  V^VW^  — 
An  Italian  \Tik.\\A«,v\«x\,  ^\»vw,  \i¥^,  V»  \  Txtm^^ 
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46^1.  Brnscho,  Bernardo.  Redargntio 
IliHtoriac  do  Aninia  Tr^jani  ex  Inferni 
Suppliciis  libcrata.    Yerooae,  1624,40. 

46«  -2.  Prcniser,  Panl.  Dissertatio  de  Tra- 
jano  ImiMTJitore,  Precibua  Oregi>rii  Mngni 
ex  Inforno  liberato.     Li|i8iae,  1710»  4«. 

4C63.  GengpelyOeo.  DoS.OregorioMagno, 
Prt>cibu8no  illc  Biiis  libcravit  ex  Inferno 
Aniniuni  Trnjaui  In)j>eratori9?  (In  his 
&TuUmum  xtnicx  Veriiatis  in  Historia 
iriplu-i,  Leopoli,  1725,  4o.) 

Oil  the  Iri;nvl  of  the  ddiTeranc^  »r  Trajan 
from  Iiell  br  the  intercennloit  of  Pop«  Oreijorv  Ihe 
(•rout,  see  Colliua,  />v  .Immoiua  AMganorum.  II. 
lOt-133;  Bu.Tle'H  Diet.,  art.  Trajan;  Kubrlciim. 
Bibl.  Lat.y  cd.  Kruesll,  II.  419,  idb;  Fleurj,  Saint 


Pttul  «t  8hi>qyte.  Parli,  1RS3.  8*.  H.  SO-SS ;  u* 
Mm.  Jamesdu.  Saerrd  and  Lrgtndarf  Art  Id 
e«l.,  18JI,  I.  321-^.».  The  truth  of  tUe  etorr  te 
aMuiued  In  the  EueMUogg  oC  Ute  Gicek  Chared 

Orl|fenes»  fl.  a.d.  230. 

4()(U.  Blnet,£tieQDe.  Da  saint  d'Orig^ne. 
ParU,  1«2»,  129. 

Ou  thiii  book,  aod  the  •abject  •f  It.  «««  the  ca- 
rious Qoto  of  Bajrle  iu  his  Diet.,  art.  Or*§*n*. 

ThonuM    [BecketJ   o^'  Canterbury^   &i\nt, 

1119-1170. 

■*  Not  long  after  hU  deatb.  lh«  qocattoA  vaa 
di«cu«'tcd  iu  the  »cho*)s  of  P^ria.  *  inketk«r 
nionia*  4  B«*cket  '•aa  vavcd  or  damued.  — 
^orfA  ilfner.  lUv.  fur  Jan.  W47  ;  LXIV.  130.  CSaaap.. 
J.  C.  Bolwrtaous  B^cktt,  Lmd,  IdU.r,  p.  UX 
H. 


APPENDIX. 

I.  MODERN   "SPIRITUALISM"  OR  SPIRITISM;   GHOSTS,  etc. 


Note.  —  Onl J  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  worlu  relating  to  thia  lahject  are  her*  aetieed. 


46r>5.  lienglet  dn  Freanoyi  N!c.  Traits 
hi8ton<]iu'  et  dognmtiijuu  xiir  leH  apparitions, 
let)  vii!iioii!4  et  let»  revelationH  partictillereM,  nvec 
de><  rtfinurquet)  Hur  la  diiwertation  du  K.  P. 
Doin  CaluK't.    2  torn.    Avignon,  1751, 12o.  A. 

4666.  Recuoil  de  dissertation.**  anciennes  et 

nonvclknt.  Hur  lea  apparitionH,  leu  visiona  k 
les  Kon^res.  Avec  uno  prt-f.ioe  hi«torique  ...  . 
2  torn,  in  4  pt.  Avignon,  aUo  Paritf,  1751»  12». 
B. 

Ton»e  n.  Partle  II.,  pp.  22S-S12.  cooUlna  a  "  Llate 
dca  princi|>au\  uutcura,  qui  not  trnil^  des  esprits,  d4> 
nioiir*.  nppari lions,  sougei,  magle  Ac  apectrea." 

4607.  Simon,  VaVwhX  (Ileinr.).  Aeltere  nnd 
ncnere  Ot'-<(liiclite  des  Glaul>enfl  an  das  Her- 
ein ragen  ein«»r  (leiMterwelt  in  die  un^rigc;  id 
Bi'zieluing  an  eine  Fortdaner  der  Seole  nach 
doni  Tixle,  an  Kngel,  Mittel^ei'<ter,GespeD9ter, 
Vorlxiten  und  Tcuffl.  Boijonders  au8  den 
M«.Mnungcn  nlcht-christlicber  Vijlker  gezogen. 
2«  Ann.     Ileilbronn,  (1S03,)  1831,  8».  pp.  316. 

46<V>.  Bretschiieldery  Karl  Gottlieb.  Bee 
In'H  S>i!^ienintisciie.  KutwiclHttng,  etc.  4«  Autl., 
pp.  4S1,  482,  and  pp.  832,  833.    Conip.  No.  656. 

4660.  Griiaac,  Job.  Goorg  Tlicodor.  Diblin- 
tbcca  ni.igio.i  et  pncunmticn  oder  winsenscbafl- 
licli  gcordneto  Uibliog^aphio  der  wichtigston 
in  dai*  (Jebiet  de«  Zanber-  Wnnder-  Geister- 
iind  Honstigen  Aberglanbenii  vorzuglich  Ulterer 
Zeit  eiiisohlugenden  Werke. . . .  Leipzig,  1843» 
8«.  pp.  iv..  175.     H. 

Sec  pp.  81 -nc.  150,  "  Voo  deo  Geistcrn  und  Eracbd- 
nuugcn  dcmelbcn." 

4670.  Splcery  Henry.  Sigbto  and  Sonnds:  the 
^lytjiy  (if  tlie  Day:  comprising  an  entire 
IliKtoiy  of  tl»e  American  ''Spirit'*  Manifei4ta- 
tiouH.  . . .  London,  1853,  large  12«.  pp.  vii.,.4$0. 
BA. 

4671.  ApocatastiKHls  (The);  or  ProgreM 
backw..nlrt.  A  New  ''Tract  for  the  Times." 
iJy   til*'   .\iitIior.  ...     Iturlington,   Chauncty 

niMAtrutini;  the  BLcient  coantcrparta  of  modern 
"Si'lritiinli»m." 

4672.  Capron,  Ellab  W.  Mixleru  Splritnal- 
wwx:  iti  Kactrt  and  Fan;itici!»niH.  Its  Consist i-n- 
cies*  j«n>l  rontrmliction."*,  with  an  Appendix. 
ItoHtcii.  IW.'i,  1>  pp.  43H.     H. 

4673.  Flg^nlcry  Louis.    Ilistoire  du  morveil- 

866 


leux  dans  \on  tempe  niodemen.    >  M.    4  torn. 
Pariu,  (1H59-00),  ISCtMil,  ISp-.     //. 
Tome  IV.  treaU  of  **Lfea  Tables 
116diuma  et  1m  Eaprlu. " 


4674.  Sure^emborff,  Eman. 

3372. 


1738.    8m  N-<». 


4675.  Jung,  calltd  StIUIns,  Joh.  Heinr. 
Thoorie  derGeisterkunde  in  euier  natar-,  T«r- 
nunft-  nnd  bibelmttiisigen  Beaotwortanic  der 
Frage:  was  Ton  Ahunngen,  Gestchtco  nnd 
GeistererscbeiDungmi  gcgUubt  and  ni<^t  ge- 
glaubt  werdeD  mUsse.  Aiiraberg,  IIMH*  ^. 
pp.  3S).  ^^ 

AUm>  in  bi!«  Wtrke,  Stattgart.  IMI.  M^,  Bd.  TL 
{H.)  An  Bnffli*k  tranalatioo,  **  Thtvrj  of  Pact^- 
toloxy."  I^ndon.  ISS4,  13*;  Amer.  edition,  by  Gcaraa 
Uuah,  Now  York,  IfeSl.  If.    B.  *  ^ 

4676.  Bley^er,  Joh.  Friedr.  ▼on*   Hade*.   ISd 

Beytriig  zur  Th(*orie  der  Geisterknnd^.  Nebet 
AnhHugen:  OffeDtlicbe  Verhandlnngea  Ubcr 
Swedenborg  nnd  Stilling,  Hn  Bejsirfel  dc* 
AhnangHvermOgenii  nnd  einen  Brief  desjUaf- 
ern  riinius.    Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1$10»  8*.    9fr. 

4677.  Kernery(Andr.)  Jnations.  DiaSekerin 
Ton  PieTor«t.  Er&fTnangen  Ub«>r  ifaia  ianara 
Leben  de«  Menschen  and  (ibrr  dna  Hereinrafen 
einer  Geisterirelt  in  die  nnsere.  4*  Termehrta 
nnd  Terbcsfierte  And.  Mlt  8  SteindracktafKa. 
Stnttgart  und  TUblngwi,  (|«2t,  32,  38,)  ISM^ 
»•.    (361  nh.) 

An  KMffUtM  tran«1atlflfi,  by  lira.  Cnnre,  LeB^aa, 
IStiK  8":  reprinted.  New  York.  I945»  8*. 

4678.  Siilllns,  W.  Das  geheimDia9n>lla  J«o- 
Beit4<.  «Mler  der  Znmmmenhang  der  8eele  Bit 
der  Geisterwelt.  Bewie<ten  dnrch  ttiBerStenini' 
Inng  ttnsserst  nierkwardiger,  beglaabigtcr 
GeistererBchcinungen,  Abnungen  andTrftnae, 
aehr  interesaanter  Beiiipiele  dc«  FcrotelMas, 
des  zweiten  Gesichts  nnd  dm  MajtD<.*tt«iDatw 
2»  Aufl     SchwXb.  Hall,  !«»,  ie».     (2M  ah., 

The  flrat  edition  waa  publl»he4  at  Lndwteibnrx  la 
1894,  with  the  title :— '*  OerZasa«iaaaiiknna<cr  Se^ 
mitdi-r  Oelfterwelt,"  ««c 

4G70.  Oberlln,  Joh.  Friedr.     Berirlilv  mnm 

VisionKrs  Uber  den  Znstand  d«r  8c>elea  aack 
demTode.  Aus  dem  Nartilaasa  Johaaa  Ffhd- 
rich  Oberlin's  . . .  mitgetbcih  tob  Dr.  O.  IL  r. 
Schubert  ...  .  Leipxig,  ISfJ,  8*.  nf».  tI^  1«l 
Alae  appoaded  le  Scaaben'a  Sl/mit^  im  r 
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neae  And..  1R37,  8",  and  S«  Aufl..  1940,  f»>.  (ff.)  Ro- 
\iewed  br  Binder  in  tbe  Jahrh.  /.  wtM.  KrUik  for 
March,  1838,  coll.  44»-46S.  lS7-4«.     H. 

4680.  Toungy  Robert.  The  Entranced  Fe- 
male; or  the  Reinarkahle  DIscIoHures  of  a 
lAdy,  concerning  another  World.  London, 
IH41,S«.    BL. 

46K1.  fWeale,  John  Mason  1.  The  Un«een 
World ;  Communicution'}  with  it,  Real  or  Ini- 
ai^inary.    London,  1S47,  8»?    3*.  W. 

4682.  Crowe,  Mrs.  Catherine  (Stevena). 
The  Nij^ht  Side  of  Nature.  2  vol.  London, 
I8IS  sm.  8«.  — 2d  ed,  ibid.  1M9;  reprinted, 
Kew  York.  1850,  r>. 

4683.  Cahacnety  L.  A.  Magn6ti(ime.  Arcanes 
de  la  vie  future  d6voil68.  o\i  I'existence,  la 
forme,  les  occupations  de  I'&nie  apr^a  sa  sepa- 
ration du  corps  sont  prouvfics  par  pludieurs 
ann6es  d'exp^riences,  au  moyea  de  huit  84)m- 
nambulcs  cxtatiques  qui  ont  eu  quatrc-vingts 
perceptions  de  trente-«ix  personnos  do  divcrses 
conditions  d6cM6es  k  diff^rcntes  6poques;  ... 
prenves  irrK'usables  de  leur  exintouce  an 
mondc  spirituel.    2*  tirage.    3    torn.    Paris, 

(IMS-)  l'<6'>,  1S«. 

Ad  RnglUh  trmntlatioo.  entitled  "The  Celestial 
Telegraph."  etc,  London  IMO.  12*>;  reprinted  at  New 
York.  2  vol.  in  one,  IWl,  12».    H. 

4684.  Da-vlSy  Andrew  Jnckson.  The  Philosophy 
of  Spiritual  Interconr.te;  being  an  Explanation 
of  M'Hlern  Mysteries,  . ..  New  York,  1851»8*. 
pp.  176.     H. 

468o.  [Samaon,  George  Wbitefleld].  "To 
Daimonion,"  or  the  8piritual  Medium.  ...  By 
Traverse  Oldfield.  Boston,  1852,  18*.  pp.  157. 
BA. 

A  new  edition,  enUried,  wu  pabliahed  nnder  the 
•nthor'i*  name  with  tbe  Mloiring  title:— "Splritiiiil- 
Um  tested  ;  or,  the  Faeti  of  iti  Ilittory  clasiilfled,  and 
their  Cau«e  in  Nature  Terifled  from  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dem T<*«tinioDie«  ...   ."   Ronton.  IMO,  ll^.  pp.  185.  H, 

4686.  Beeclier,  Charles.    A  Review   of  the 

"Spiritual  .Manifestations."  ...  New  York, 
1H5S,  I2».  pi).  75.     //. 

Aicribe«  them  to  SaUnIo  ageney. 

4686*.  Brlttan,  Samuel  Byron,  and  RIeli- 
mondy  n.  W.  . . .  A  Discussion  of  the  Facts 
and  L'hiloMophr  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Spirit- 
nalism.  . . .    New  York,  185S,  8».  pp.  ix.,  388. 

MM* 

Pint  pabliahed  in  the  Spirihtal  TeUgrapk. 

4686^.  Paye,  Charles  (}rafton.  Psychomancy. 
8i»irit-Rappings  and  Tablo-Tippings  exposed. 
New  York,  1M3,  12».  pp.  96.    H. 

4687.  Rogers,  Edward  Coit.  Philosophy  of 
Mysterious  Agents,  Human  and  Mundane:  or 
the  Dynamic  Laws  and  Relations  of  Man. 
Embracing  the  Natural  Philosophy  of  Pheno- 
mena stylccl  "Spiritual  Manifestations."  ... 
Boston,  1858, 12*.  pp.  330.    BA. 

4688.  A  Discussion  of  the  Automatic  Powers 

of  the  Brain;  being  a  Defence  against  R«'v. 
Charles  Beecher's  Attack  upon  the  Philosophy 
of  Mysterious  Agents,  in  his  Review  of  "  Spi- 
ritual Manifestations."  ...  Boston,  1853,  l'>. 
pp.  64.    BA. 

4689.  Tnttle,  Hudson.  ...  Scenes  in  the  Spirit 
World;  or.  Life  in  the  Spheres.  . . .  New  York, 
1855  [cop.  IH5SJ,  12».  pp.  143.     U. 

4689«.  Brittan,  Samuel  Byron.  . . .    The  Tele- 

rph  Papers.  E<lit<»il  by  S.  B.  Brittan.  Vol. 
3  Tbe  Spiritual  Telegraph.  New  Series. 
\o\.  II.- VIII.  8  vol.  New- York,  185S-55, 
12».    H. 

A  Mlecdon  of  paper*  from  the  SMrltual  DtUgraph, 
aweelclj  newspaper  published  in  ffcw  Yoric. 

4600.  Edmonds,  John  Worth,  and  Dexter, 
Oeorge  T.  Spiritualism.  ...  With  an  Ap- 
pendix, by  Nathaniel  P.  Tallma/Ige.  Ute  U.  S. 
Benator, and  Oorernor of  Wiscuosin.  ...  [Vol. 


I.]  10th  Ed.  I  Volume  U.  4th  Ed.  2  vol. 
New  York,  1854-55,  h".  pp.  505,  542.    H. 

4691.  Gasparln,  Agenor(^:tienne;,0)tf»<  de. 
Des  tablt'd  t(»urnantes,  du  surnaturel  en  g6u^ 
ral,  et  des  esprits.    2  vol.    Paris,  1854,  IH*. 

4092.  Sr-ience  vs.  Mo4lem  Spiritualism.  —  A 

Treatise  on  Turning  Tables,  the  Supernatural 
in  general,  and  Spirits.  Translated  ...  by  E. 
W.  Robert,  with  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  Ro- 
bert IJttird,  D.D.  2  vol.  New  York,  1867,  l**. 
BA. 

4692».  Grldley^,  Jo.xiah  A.  Astounding  Facts 
from  tlie  Spiritual  World.  Witnei<sed  at  the 
House  of  J.  A.  iJridley  ...  .  Southampton, 
Mans.,  1854, 12-.  i)p.  287.    H. 

4693.  Mahan,  Asa.  Modern  Mysteries  ex- 
plained and  exi>oKed.  In  Four  Parts.  I.  Clair- 
voyant Revelations  of  A.  J.  Davis.  II.  Phe- 
nomena of  Spiritualism  explained  and  exfMJsed. 
III.  Evidence  that  tbe  Bible  is  given  by  Iii- 
8j)iration  of  the  Spirit  <»f  God  ...  .  IV.  Clair- 
vo3'ant  Revelations  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg. 
. . .    Boston,  1855,  12<>.  pp.  xv.,  4fi6.    II. 

4694.  Hare,  Roliert,  .V.D.  Experimental  In- 
vestigatitin  of  t!te  Spirit  Manifestations,  de- 
monstrating the  Kxisteuceof  Spirits  and  their 
Communion  with  .Mortals.  Doctrine  of  the 
Spirit  Worltl  ret«i)eoting  Heaven.  Ilell,  Moral- 
ity, ami  God.  Also,  the  Influence  of  Scripture 
on  t  lie  Morals  of  Christians.  ...  4th  Ed.  New 
York.  185*i  [cop.  1855],  8».  pp.  460  +.    H. 

4695.  Ramsey,  William.  Spiritualism,  a  Sa- 
tanic Delusion,  and  a  Sign  of  the  Times.  ... 
Edited,  with  a  Preface,  bv  H.  L.  Hastings.  ... 
[2d  Kd.]  Rochester,  N.Y.^  (1856,)  1857, 12*. pp. 
122.     //. 

4096.  Rrvne  spiritualiste  ...  Publi6  par  Z. 
Pi6rart  ...  .  Parts,  1858,  ct  seqcj.  8».  10/r. 
per  annum. 

There  it  also  a  Rei-ue  apirite  publlthed  by  Allaa 
Kardfc.  Paris,  1868,  et  seqq.,  8*. 

4697.  [Zaalberg,  J.  C.].  De  onsterfelijkheid 
van  den  mensch  natuurkundig  wysgeerig  be- 
wezen  op  grond  van  bet  magnetismns  In  ver- 
band  met  biologie,  tafeldans,  klopgeesten,  em. 
...    .    '8  Hage,  1858,  «•.  pp.  84. 

4697*.  Hornuns,  D.  Die  neuesten  Manifesta- 
tionen  aus  der  ueisterwclt.  ...  Berlin,  1859, 
8«>.  pp.  xii..  180,  and  '2  plates. 

Asoeond  edition,  with  tbe  title,  HtutH^  apWituakU- 
tUcJU  JUiUhHUmgtn,  Berlin,  1862,  8*.  pp.  xiv.,  SM. 

4698.  Slemcllnlc, .  Geest-openbaringen, 

etc.    185».    See  No.  1238. 

4699.  Kardec,  Allan,  pseudrm.  Qu'est-ce  que 
le  si)iritisme?  ...  Saint-Germain  en  Lsye, 
1859, 18*.  pp.  100. 

4700. Philosophie  spiritualiste.  — Le  livre 

des  esprits,  contenant  les  principes  de  la  doc- 
trine spiritc  sur  I'lmmnrtalite  de  Time,  la 
nature  des  esprits  et  lenrs  rapports  avec  les 
hommes  ...  .  2*  6<1.,  entiiremeut  refondne 
...  .  Paris,  1860,  18».  pp.  xlvili.,  474.  —  »•  ed., 
ibid  Ami.  19.: 

4701.  Davis,  Andrew  Jackson.  1%e  Great 
Harmonia:  being  a  I*rogresslve  Revelation  of 
the  Eternal  Principles  which  inspire  Mind  and 
govern  Matter.   Vol.  V.   In  Three  Parts.   New 

York,  I860, 1*>. 

Pnrt  111.,  pp.  2RI-450.  treats  of"  the  Oridn  of  Life, 
and  the  Law  of  ImmnrtalitT."  This  is  followed,  pp. 
421-4SS.  bjr  ''A  Voice  from  the  8iiirltLand."  purport' 
ioK  to  be  a  conininnication  to  Mr.  I)a«i«  fk«m  James 
Vii'trir  Wlison.  "  who  has  retideJ  some  ten  jcars  ia 
the  •piriv-land." 

4702.  O^ren,  Robert  Dale.    Footfalls  on  the 
Boundary*  <»f  another  World,  with  Narrative 
Illustrations.  ...    Philadelphia,  1800,  Vi*.  pp. 
528.  — From    the    lOth    Aiu^vka.'R.   ¥A..  ^VC«v 
EmendatVnws  awA  K.A^\Vw\Mk  \»^  \\!k»  W»aJjQ»x, 
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A  enrloa*  collection  of  narratlreii  of  •pparition*, 
haunting*,  iirewniiiuenta,  rwI  the  like.  The  autbor 
i.<i  dlii|>uk«-l  to  bclipve  to  (lie  rr»1iiy  of  "  cM^cational 
Bplriiiial  inurfercnoe."  — P|».  47*-60a  treat  of  the 
cbaogr  at  death. 

4703.  Rymer«  G.  S.  Manlfrstarionc  e  rivcla- 
zione  tlcj^li  Kpiriti.     Milaiiu,  1H(M),  l'>.  1  lira. 

4703>.  Rublo  y  Dl«s»  Viccnto.  EstudtoK 
pobre  l;i  eViication  do  los  ctpiritut>,  Iho  ri'vebi- 
cioiieM  del  otro  niondu,  hm  nwma  ginituriu.H, 
loH  trip«Mlt»M  y  Iiw  |ia1aiit^aner(Nii  en  8us  rcla- 
ciouoH  cou  hut  cieucuut  do  uUiicrvuciuu,  la  filo- 


47» 


<V 


Bofla.  la  TPlijfion,  v  el  proRTfSO  Kicial.  . 
diz,  l*MtO,  4».  pp.  xvi.,  lU. 

4704.  KarAeCy  Allan,  pteudftn.  Sp'.riti! 
cxi>eriniental.  Lc  livre  dm  lu^ionui.  k-u  l«ni<l« 
doM  ni6diuiuiji  et  dt*M  evcK-ateur«  ...  {m^u^  f^ire 
Buito  au  Livre  dea  esprits.  ...  2*  t*<l.,  rt-vuc  K 
corriifee  avec  le  concount  de«i  ♦•^prili*  ...  . 
Pnris,  1851,  18»  pp.  viii..  610.— »  W.  iM. 
1S62,  I8«». 

47or».  Lo  spiritlsime  k  sa  plu«  simple  ex- 

proj«'<ion  ...    .     I*arl««,  1M(2.  lf»».  pp.  •16. 
A  PorUifpMM  trjoaUtioD,  Parist,  IW?.  UP. 


II.  NATURE,  ORIGIN  AND  DESTINY  OF  THE  SOULS  OF  BRUTES. 


Notf.  —  ToT  tho  bibliography  of  tho  subjoct,  seo  particularly  O.  R.  Boehmcr's  Biblioeh.  Script.  Bi»t.  XmL, 
Para  II.  Vol.  I.  pp.  90-lOC,  I.lp».  17««>.  if  (//.),  where  will  b«  found  the  titlea  of  wine  work*,  mostly  •£»- 
demic  dlMertations.  not  included  in  the  present  catalogue.  Seo  also  llerrich's  Sjftloge,  etc.,  recorded  aibcrc. 
No.  &5I,  and  W.  Engclmann's  BUflioOieca  Iliatoriro-ynturnli;  Bd.  I.,  Leipaig.  1^46^  8*,  with  the  Svpfit- 
ment-liand  by  Cams  and  Engelmann,  in  2  parts,  ibid.  1861,  9*.    It. 


4706.  Gmer,  Jean  Antoine.  Ilietoiro  critique 
de  I'anie  doH  l»€ten,  contenant  It's  wntinunis 
deH  pliiltMophoM  anriens,  k  ci'ux  den  mo<l«';iK».s 
Kiir  cette  uiati^rc.  ...  2  toni.  Amsterdam, 
1749.  so.    //. 

"  CompilBtion  ltidige«tr,  nanx  rritiqnc  ni  but."  ~B. 
D—a,  iu  Hocfct nKouv.  Biogr.  giniralt. 

See,  further.  No.  770.  Klng^e ;  —  473S, 
Bay'le  \  —  4K4 O.  Flonr cus  i — 4«45,  Hea- 
aln§;cr$— 48U2,  Morris. 


4707.  Plat«rcliu»,  fl.  a.d.  00.  Terre.stria-ne 
an  nquatilia  Aninuiliasint  callidiora?  —  Brnta 
Aiiimalia  Kattunu  uti.  (Ir.  and  ImI.  (Open, 
ed.  Xyland.,  Lut.  Par.  lOlJi,  fol.,  II.  950-092.) 

U. 

An  Englifh  lianalallon  (n  hi*  "  Morals,  translated 
. . .  by  iicvcral  Handi."  Vol.  V.    H. 

4708.  Perelra,  Jorge  Gunicz.  Antoniana  Mar- 
garita.   15o4t    ^^eu  No.  O'Jl. 

4700.  Freltag,  J«»h.  De  OriRino  ct  Natura 
AnimaruMi  in  Brutis.    Francof.  1033*  8*. 

LA  4710.   Nova?   Sectie  SennHrto-Paracelsicapj 

...  Dctuctioet  tfolidtt  Refutatio.    Amtrt.  1937, 

4711.  Sennert,  Daniel.  DeOrlgineet  Natura 
Animaruni  in  Brutis,  Sentential  cl:»ri(w.  Theo- 
logorum  in  aliquot  (iernianiffi  Actuleniiis,  qui- 
burt  Hiniul  Daniel  FennertUM  ti  Ciimine  BlaK- 
phomia'  &  Ha*re8e<w  &  D.  Joanne  Freltapio 
ip«i  intontataabHolvitur.  Francofurti,1638,Ho. 

(IS  rth.) 

Mm  in  hi-  Optra,  Par.  IS4I.  fol.,  I.  l-SA.  {II.)  See 
Bayle'a  Diet.,  art.  Stnturtut. 

4712.  Clianet,  I'ifrre.  Connid^rations  Bur  la 
i<a;resHe  de  Charron.     Parin.  1043,  M. 

Malntiiiiiii.  iu  uppositlou  to  Cbarrou,  that  brote^  do 
not  rraiou. 

4713.  De  rinfftinct  et  dolaronnoifwancedes 

animaux  ...     .     La  Rochelh*.  1046,  8*.     DM. 

Defending  bi^  former  work  against  the  critiri<inia 
of  M.  CoroBU  do  la  Cbanibre  in  hi*  X««  cAorarf^res 
dea  ptuaiona. 

4714.  Curcau  de  la  Chambre,  Marin. 
Traitt-  de  la  c<>nnois!«anc«de8  animaux, od  tout 
ce  qui  a  entd  diet  \tour  et  contre  le  raitmnne- 
ment  den  he-'tei'  est  examin6.  Pari.s,  ^lt>4r)*) 
104J*,  4o.  — // If/.  U-62,4». 

8ce  Hoefer.  A'ffur.  Biogr.  ftnhrtde,  XJTVIII.  508.  —  A 
QermoH  Iraii.Nlatiou.  Lenigo,  I7&1,H<*. 

4716.    A  DiHcourso    of   the   Knowledge   of 

Bea^ttM,  trauMhiteil  into  Kngliah  byaPenfonof 
QuaUity.     London,  1657,  8*. 
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4710.  Rorarin§y  Hieronymns.  . . .  Qvod  \m- 
malia  Brvta  ca^pe  Katione  vbmtrr  nielivd  lio- 
mine  Libri  dvo  —  Qvom  recen.^vit  Diasvrtatitioe 
hi.^tttrico-phil*^(U>phica  de  Auiiua  BrTt<»rvm  Ad- 
itotationibvi(4[ve  avxit  Gcorg.  lieiar.  Kil>oTiv« 
...  .  Ilflnistadii.  17-2S.  S».  pp.  S2;»  +.  A. 
Original  edition,  pur.  11645?)  1648,  f**.  \f.  I5&.  (IT) 
Other  ed».,  Am»t.  1«>4,  l«Sa.  IflM.  1:!^.  aad  ITv.:.  •^. 

4717.  ScliooclCf  Mart.  Di:*MTtatii.n#T»  XI.  d« 
Anima  Belluarum.  Gruuinga;,  16M^  4^.  \Si 
f>h.) 

In  oppositino  to  DesearCc*. 

4718.  Pardlesy  Ignare  Gaiiton.  Diartmrs  de  la 
connoickiiance  desi  l»e.-te»<.  Paris.  1672*  12".  pp. 
237  4^.— '^ed..  i/nW.  1G78, 1>.  pp.  270.  F.— 
Also  Lii  Ilaye.  1«10  >,  1715,  «•. 

"  C'eitt  dtf  touf  k>s  out  ragea  4e  Pardlea  rHai  ^t  i  ft 
le  plu«  di:  Itruitlor*  de  a%  pui'iirati^-n.'  —  Bttgr.  Vmir. 
It  0|>|>ov.'<  De'i^.-irte*.  Au  ItiUmn  t  rami  La  tun,  V<*ae- 
ila.  IflW.  17i».  I2». 

4710.  \%'llllaf  Thoniaj*.  De  Anima  Brutomm. 
qua?  lloniini!*  Titaliri  et  sem^itiva  ert,  Ex«'rri- 
tationftti  dua'.  ...  Oxtmii,  afio  Li>ndini.  lC7Sy 
4».  —  Also  Amst.  1674,  1>,  pp.  552,  and  Genev. 
1670,  4». 

4720.  Drechsler,  Job.  Gabr.  Di!«sertati<>  hi*- 
|orir<»-phvwca  de  Serniono  Brnt^nnm.  JJl'^ 
Pulvc.  Mich.  Rechtenliach.]  Lip^iir,  1673, 4*. 
(4  Hh.)  — AI«ti  Krf>rd.  17«'<\  4«. 

A  Garman  traa»laUon.  Drc«4eii,  1702,  C*. 

4721.  Ijr  Grand,  \nt.  Dix.HertntiodeCar«^tia 
S<>nsu.^  et  (\>gniti«nis  in  Brutis.  Lugd.  Bat. 
(I^.ndini?)  1675,  8«.  pp.  130.  —  Also  NoriWrg. 
1070,  K*. 

Am  Enffiiah  Tcniino,  br  R.  Bloine.  In  hi*  tranntatiaB 
of  l.^*  (:r:in<l'a  PMU^aophg,  Load.  l»A.  fol. ;  i>«l«*, 
Dort,  lew,  8*.    ■ 

4722.  Croclns,  Job.  Ilenr.  Diaputati«>  philo 
fiophiai  de  Auiuia  Brutoram.     Brenur,  1671^ 

If  alnulns  that  the  aools  of  brute*  are  buacruL 

4723.  Cirprlannsy  Job.  De  Senra  ct  Ctigni- 
tione  in  Brutis.    [Jiesp.  Pinch.]    Lip»i»,lf76, 


4«>.  pp.  27 


in  oppoallieo  to  Le  Grand. 

4724.  [DiUjr,  nr  d*Illjr,  Antnine^].  De  rim* 
dea  beHtea,  od,  aprea  aroir  d^montrv  la  ppirv 
tualit6  de  I'&me  de  l*honime.  Ton  exf^iqae  par 
la  seule  machine  les  actions  1e«  plus  avrpre- 
nantes  dea  animanx.  Par  A.  D***.  Lyoa, 
1676, 1*>.—  Prid.  If^W,  12«». 

AlM>  with  the  ttUe ;— "  Traitt  «e  t*iaw  et  la  e—neis 
aanee  dea  bAiea,"  sSe.   La  Haye,  MM;  aad  Aanal.  MN, 
17*. 

4725.  HeuAlKka,  Job.  Frledr.  De  lUtka* 
Brutunun.   lipsUe,  1676»  4*.    m^.} 
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4726.  Gnlllemlnoty  Jean.  Do  Principiis 
Kcriim  CuriM>reHnim,  et  de  Cognitione  Bruto- 
rum.    Parisiia,  1679,  I2f>.    BM. 

47*27.  DarmansoUy  Jean.     La  bcste  trans- 
fbrmee  en  machine  ...     .     Paiw.  1694, 12°. 
See  Bajle  in  the  JfovreUetHe  la  R'p.  de*  L«t.  for 
Mareb.  16»4.  Art.  2.  or  CEHcres.  1.  7-10.     H. 

472«.  Sohmid,  Joh.,  iaO-1731.  Pp  Brntis 
Iloniinum  Doctoribus.  Lip^iae,  1684,  4».  (3 
Ah.) 

4729.  Mayer,  Joh.  Friedr.  Do  Poccatla  et 
Poenijj  Brntornm.    Witteb.  16M,  4». 

4730.  Paftch,  Georg.  De  Brutoruni  Sensu 
atqne  Cognitione.  [Resp.  Stolterfoht.]  Witcb. 
1696,4*.    (4Bh.) 

4731.  Falclc,  NathanaeL  DiHputatio  do  Dis- 
cursu  Brutonim.    Witteb.  16H8,  4«.  (2  Hh.) 

4732.  Sclimldty  Joh.  Andr.  Clirysippea  Bru- 
torum  Lugica.    Jeuaa,  16§9,  4".  (3  6h.)    JUL. 

4733.  Daniel,  Oabriel.  Voyage  du  monde  de 
De^cartcv.    Paris,  1690, 12». 

4734.  Nouvellea  difficultez  propos6es  par  un 

I)^ripat6ticien  k  I'aiitour  du  Voyage  du  monde 
do  Dei^cartc^,  touchant  la  connoisnance  des 
boates.  avec  la  refutation  de  deux  defense^*  du 
Syat^me  g6u6ral  de  Descartes.    Paris,  1693, 

See  Jtntmal  dea  Scavatu  tor  Aag.  17,  1693.  pp.  Zl'i- 
297,  4to  ed.  —  A  new  trdition  of  ihlx  work  united  with 
the  preceding  wu  pablUlied,  ntidert'o  title  "Vovi^go 
du  moade  de  DewHrtcM,'"  in  2  vol.,  Pari*.  1701.  \703, 
\T>;  also  Amat.  I71&.  1732.  La  HHvr.  1739.  and  Loni. 
171.^,  173W.  12*.  Comp.  Jowm,  df.t  S^a'-ana  Tor  Mnrch 
6,  1702.  Thla  ha«  been  translatud  into  Latii%,  Entfluh, 
•od  ItalioM. 

4735.  JUassIca, .    For  two  letters  by  him 

in  opposition  to  the  NnnveJU*  'lifftcnltrz,  see 
Journal  da  Sparans  for  Dec.  14  and  22,  1693. 

473G.  Schmidt,  Joh.  Andr.  Do  Gconietria 
Brutonim.  r/f/-j«p.  Seb.  Levin  Bugnfus.J  Juuuc, 
1690,4*.    (4Hh.)    BL. 

4737.  Schrader,  Friedr.  Oratiode  Simulacris 
Virtutum  in  Briitis  Auimantibus.  llelmst. 
1691,4*.    (2  8h.) 

4738.  Bajrle,  Pierre.  Dictionuairo  historique 
et  critique  ...  .  2  vol.  Rotterdam,  16»7, 
fol.  —  Best  (n\s.,  4  vol.  Amst.  17 4(.),  fol.,  and  16 
vol.  Paris,  l82»>-24.  8*. 

For  miicb  oorioui  nntter  relating  to  the  nature  and 
d<»<itiuj  of  the  soul-*  of  brutet,  »eo  thn  aniclcii  Pereira, 
RtyrariuM,  Sennnrtiu,  and  Bvridaa,  or  the  Ablx^  de 
Mamy*  AntUye  rainmnit  do  £ayU,  VIII.  1-Hl. 

4739.  Meier,  Gerhard.  Logica  Brutoruni. 
[DIM. /^i-^;^,  Stahl.J  Hamburgi,  1697,  4*.  (.Si 
Mb.) 

4740.  IValdschmld,  With.  Iluldorich.  Dis- 
ftcrtntio  de  Imaginatione  lloniinnm  et  Bru- 
turum.  [ifMjp..Oberius.J  Kil.  1701,  4*.  (4 
eh.) 

4741.  Schneider,  Joh.  Fricdemann.  Dis»er- 
tatio  de  Brutoruni  Keligionc.  [liesp.  Weyhis.] 
Ilal.  170*2,  40.    (3  sh.) 

4742.  DIeterlcl,  Joh.  Gottlob.  Dissertatio  de 
Anima  Brutoruni.    Viteb.  1704,  4«>.    (2  sh.) 

4743.  [Albert I,  Michael].  Nova  Paradoxn.  das 
ist,  Vtirhandlung  von  der  S<«ele  dos  Menst  lion, 
der  Tliiero  und  der  Pflanzen.  Ilalle,  1707, 
8* 

Also  in  his  Jfed.  u.  Phtt.  Schri/Un.  Halle,  1721,  8*. 

4744.  Sbaraf^ll,  Giov.  Girolamo/  (Lat.  Joh. 
Illeron.Ji^  Lntelochia  sivo  de  Anima  soui^itiva 
Brutorum,  demonstnita  ctmtra  Cartosium 
...    .    Bononiw,  1710,  ^.  —  Ihid.  1716,  4*. 

4745.  Tliontas,  Jcnkin.  Tractatvs  philoso- 
phico-apulogeticvs,  de  Anima  Brvtorvni,  qua 
asseritur,  earn  non  esse  materialcm,  contra 
Cartesianam  imprimis  k  vulgnnin  quo4|uc 
Theologvnm  Atque  Ph/icwop^uruiu   Opinio- 


nem.  . . .  [Altorf,]  LiterixJ.  W.  KnhUsii,  Univ. 
Tvpftgr.,  1713,  8«».  pp.  (8),  104.     H. 

4746.  GInkma,  (jiacinto.  Dis!*ertationt^s  Aca- 
deinira'de  llominibus  et  Aninialibusfabu1«>sis, 
et  lit'  Brutorum  Anima  et  Vita.  2  vol.  Xea- 
poli.  1714,  4«. 

Maiutains  the  immortalitj  of  the  eoult  of  bratei. 

4747.  Ijetter  (A)  concerning  the  }<oul  and 
KiMwlcdge  of  Brutes;  wherein  in  shewn  they 
are  Void  of  one,  and  Incapable  of  the  other. 
Fnim  a  Gentleman  in  the  Country  to  his 
Friend.     London,  1721,  8*.  pp.  90. 

474S.  Herntannsion,  Job.,  and  Alatrln, 

Erik.  Di.sscrtatio  I.,  II..  de  Peccatis  et  Poenis 
Brutv.rum.    Upsal.  1723-25,  8<>. 

4749.  TlionfrttKte,  Joh.  J.  De  Anima  Bestf- 
arum  [/ffsp.  Heinh.  Liebmann.J  Aboae, 
1725,  «*.    l2|*h.) 

4750.  Hcrntann8on,  Joh.  I>i.<;sertati6  de 
Virturuni  in  lie^tiis  ^iimulacris.  lUesp.  Ile- 
denbrru'.]    Ups.ii.  172S,  8*. 

47.M.  [Boulller,  David  Renand].  Essai  phi- 
lo:<vopbique  nur  lame  i\vn  l»efes:  od  Ton  trouve 
diverse^  r^-flexions  sur  la  nature  de  la  liberte, 
««nr  cello  de  nt>s  sensations,  sur  I'union  de 
Tame  et  du  corp.^,  sur  rimniortalit^  de  I'&nte. 
2»  ed.  revue  et  augmcnt^e,  ti  laquello  on  a  joint 
tin  Traito  des  vrais  principes  qui  servent  de 
fmdonient  i  la  certitude  morale.  ...  2  torn. 
Am.sterdam.  ^I72S,»  1737,  12*.     //. 

Sc«  Journal  da  S^avant  for  Aug.  I7'20.  pp.  496~iyi, 

and  lor  Mav  aud  June,  1737,  pp.  2Ji»-«7,  3(4-&S,  4to 

ed. 

47r<2.    Morfonace   {or  Morfonag^c  T)  de 

Beanmont, .    Apologio  des  bestes,  on 

l(*uistouuoi!*.Hances,  et  raisonnemens.  prouv^s 
contro  le  sy.steme  do.-*  philosophes  Cartesiens 
...  .  Ouvnige  en  vffrs.  . . .  Paris,  1782,  8*. 
pp.  196.  — 7///#/.  IT.'iO,  Ko. 

Curioui.  See  Journal  des  Sfamxn*  for  Nor.  1732, 
pp.  C.h9.<.96. 

4753.  [Macy, ,  the  Abbf\l    Trait6  de  Time 

des  lietes,  aver  des  r(>flexions  physique.'^  et 
morales,  par  M.  I'abbe  M***.  Paris,  1737, 
12*.  pp.  257. 

It  is  »aid  that  the  celebrated  P.  Nicole  wa«  the 
real  AutliDr  of  tliiii  work,  and  Macy  littlu  more  than 
the  elitor.  Sec  (jiu'rarJ,  who  writer  "  Macj;'"  B6h- 
nier  and  IlcrrWh  h.****  "  Machj."  iiu'l  Triniua,  Prey' 
dcnker  Ijrxicxia,  p.  115.  noie,  "  Machi."  Under  '*  Mar- 
KY.  rubb'>  Prau9oi!«-Marie  de,"  Qu^rard  given  the  fol- 
lowiug  title :—  "  Dc  rinic  dea  tK'tca,  aveo  dea  reflex- 
ioD4  phy»iquc!)  i-i  morales.     1737,  in*  12.^ 

4754.  [Bongeant,  Guillaume  IlyacintheJ. 
Amusement  philoKophiquo  sur  lo  langago  des 
bestes.    Paris,  1739, 12*.  pp.  157  +•     >' 

475.^. Themmf.  N on velle Edition  auginentee 

d'un  avertissement,  d'un  di.scours  preliminaire, 
d'une  critique  avec  des  note.s,  et  de  la  retrac- 
tation do  I'auteur.  Amsterdam,  1750, 12*.  pp. 
xlviii.,  134,50  (the  Lettre  of  Aubort  do  la  Chcs- 
naye). 

4756. Theiamf.  No«volle6tUtionaugment4o 

d'uae  notice  sur  la  vie  et  les  ecrits  de  I'auteur 
...     .    Pekin  [Paris].  1782, 12*. 

Often  repriulcd.  Trau^laU'd  into  BnglUh  (1710), 
Gfrman.  and  Italian.  The  book,  Uiaiutaining  (la 
Bport)  (hat  the  koula  of  brutra  are  impriaouc-d  JL-vila, 
xtnA  burnt  by  the  hand*  of  the  common  executioner 
at  Pari*.  See,  further.  Baclter.  Bibl.  de*  teriraiiu 
de  la  C\)mp.  de  Jftus,  I.  118,  Pauliaii.  Did.  de  phff 
nque.  9e  M.,  Nim'^a.  17tO,  8*.  I.  SH4-39I.  and  i^Vicye. 
Brit.  art.  Brute.  Flourcna  call.'*  the  work  "  on  badi- 
nage ing-'>nieux."  and  aaja:— "  C'e»t  le  coDtreuicd  le 
R|ii4  forniel  et  la  critique  la  plua  finede  1  opinioH  de 
ie*c«rtea.  Dcs»^«rte«  refuae  aux  b^toa  tout  e#prit.  et 
le  P.  Bougcant  leur  en  trouve  lant  qu'il  veut  que  ce 
aoient  lea  diabies  qui  lo  leur  fourniaacnt." 

4757.    Aubert    dc    la   Chesnaye    des 
Bols,  Francois  Alex.    Lettro  k  Madame  la 
comtesso  D***  pour  servir  de  supplement  4 
r Amusement  phil<woi)hi(\ue  sur  U\  Uvxn^e'^*'^ ^*s^ 
boHtcs.    W^^vV*"*.  \1^n\  VI? .  v^.  ^Rk  Vv>x  ^fc»v.— 
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47 .'»S.  Reflexions  snr  Vkmc  des h^t^,  on  formo 
d'aiuuMomens  philosophiques.  [Pariii?]  1740, 
8". 

47-'»9.  Hlldrop)  John.  Freo  Thoughts  upon 
th«'  Brute-CrcNition:  wherein  Fatlier  Bou- 
pi«ant*8  PhiUtsophical  Amuaement,  Ac.  is  ex- 
amined. ...  The  3d  Ed.  London,  (1742,) 
1751.  8«.  pp.  IM.     F. 

Also  in  hli  MUirel.  VTorlcM.  17M.  8",  Vol.  I.  Malo- 
tnins  the  immoi talitj  of  iho  soul«  of  brutes.  Sec  p. 
liY).  ct  !w^qq.  Tbe  first  edition  secma  to  bare  beeu 
BDuurmous. 

47r.<).  Wlnckler,  orWInlUer,  Joh.  Tloinr. 
PhilosophiticheUutersuchungeii  rondem  Seyn 
und  WeHon  der  Seelen  der  Thiere,  von  einzel- 
neu  Liebhahern  der  Weltweisheit  in  sechs 
verachiedeuen  Abhandlungun  ausgefiihrt  ...  . 
Leipzig.  1745,  8<>. 

ContentM ;— 1,  Die  verichiedencn  Melnungcn  eiaiger 
Weliwolwii  von  dor  F.xiitenz  der  Seelen  der  Thiere. 
3*  AuO.    LeipElg.  1743.   pp.  S«6. 

'i.  Philo^phi»che  Untcrauchuni;der  Frage:  Ob  die 
a^cU-n  euiiger  Thlcrc  elnen  gevis^rn  Grad  vou  Ver- 
nuDfi  habeaT    Leipiig,  1742.   pp.93 

3.  Dip  Prage.  ob  die  Se<-len  der  Tbterv  Verttand 
habcn?    Leipzif:,  1742.  pp.  tM. 

4.  Phito4opbi«cbe  Uutemuchung  der  Frage:  Ob  die 
Seelen  der  Thiere  mit  ibrcn  Lelbern  nterben  T  Leip- 
iig. 1743.  pp.  t». 

a.  Diu  Wuoderbare  in  den  Seelen  der  Thiere  ...  . 
Leipzig.  1744.  pp.  m. 

G.  I>jw  WunderbHre  der  Seel<*n  der  Thiere.  in  einigcn 
Fragen  bcautwortet.     Leipzig,  1745.  pp.  Sli. 

4761.  [Monti,  (}iov.  Filippo].  Anima  Bruto- 
runi  fiirunduni  t<anioriit  IMiiloM)phiae  Canonen 
vindicuta.    Ncuipoli,  1742,  S». 

476*2. Tfte  same.    Altera  etlitio,  cum  Addi- 

tionibus  et  N'otiu  [by  Father  Sacchetti],  quae 
illud  omne  cumplcctuntur  quod  hsu^teniis  hac 
in  Ho  t«ritu  dignum  a  Philoaophia  excogitatum 
est.     LucHc,  1761,  8». 

470."i.  Meier,  fleorg  Friedr.  Vemuch  cinea 
neuen  Lebrget»Mude«  von  den  8e«len  der  Thiere. 
Ilnlle,  174'.)  [I74HI,  8o.  pp.  lift. 

A  French  translntioo.  bv  C.  F.  Helwing,  wa*  pnbl. 
at  Hallo  in  1750.  Maintaina  that  the  nouU  of  brutes 
are  Immortal.    See  Ucrricb,  SyUoge,  pp.  98,  99. 

47<U.  Plltt,  Joh.  Jac.  Prllfuug  der  OrUnde, 
woniit  der  Ilerrdeorg  Friedrich  Meier  ...  die 
Vernunft  der  Thiere  in  diescm  und  jeneni 
Loben  erwiescn  will;  neb^t  einem  Anhung, 
worinn  die  Schrifl:  Amusfmeitt  philostphiquf. 
sitr  U  laii'iagr  dfs  ftUes  beurtheilet  wird.    Cas- 

Mel,  I749,'8«».  pp.254. 

See  KmriB  Kent  Tkeol.  Bibl..  1751,  VI.  305-310; 
Cnttting.  Zeitungtn,  1750,  pp.  XM-40. 

476.').  [Bertram,  Joh.  Friedr.].  Ob  die  Thiere 
Toufel  Beyn?  Durch  Veranljwaung  des  von 
dem  franzoaiMclien  Jeauiton,  P.  Boivjeant  un- 
lMng8t  an*H  Licht  geHtellten  Lchrbegriffs  von 
den  Seelen  der  Tliiere,  gcnannt  Amusement 
phUo*ophique9,  nitch  Schrift  und  Vornunft 
untorsucht,  von  J.  F.  B.  Bremen,  1750,  8«».  pp. 
91. 

4766.  Barblerl,  Lodovico,  (hunt.  Nuovo  bIs- 
tema  intorno  Tanima  dello  bestie  con  le  rejez- 
zioni  dei  siHtenii  sinora  pn>i>ofiti.  Yicenza, 
1750,8-.  pp.  122. 

See  Nova  Ada  Erud..  1755,  pp.  688.  687 :  also  the 
notice  bv  Zaccariu,  Storia  ItA.  d  Italia.  III.  27.'>-'i78 
(B.),  and  ibid.  VI.  134-141  a  letter  by  Harbieri  iu  re- 
ply, which  i"  alao  tn  be  found  in  Ihe'Kovdle  let.  pub. 
in  Firrnze,  1753,  XIV.  312-319.    B. 

47G7.  [Tralles,  Balth.  Ludw.].  Critique  d'un 
m^tlecin  du  parti  des  spirit uali^tes  8ur  la 
piece  intitul^:  Left  Animaux  plu^  que  ma- 
chine.   (Breslau,  1751,)  La  Haye,  1762,  8«. 

4768.  Scholz,  Joh.  ,PrIedr.    Bewelag,  da»8  e» 
eino  Seelenwanderuhe  bey  den  Thieren  gebe. 
Uelmstadt,  175.'t  [1752],  8«.  pp.  106. 
Sec  Gutting.  2eil.,  175'i,  pp.  1235-6.    B. 

476?.    BnlTon,   Oe^^r^yw    \iO\A\%    \*«^\eTt, 
870 


i\ 


maux.    (Tn  his  Hifloire  natureUe,  etc.  IV.  1- 
UiS.  I»ari»,  1753,  4*  )     //, 

AUo  .«eparaieljr,  Gen<>re.  1754,  13*. 

4770.  Bnck,  Fiiedr.  Joh.  Commentatio  jikt- 
chulogica,  Ahinuiri  Urut«>rnin  quidem  Actn 
cogtuwcere,  sed  non  c^»jcitare.  {Jietp.  G.  P. 
lle:)«e.J    Regiouiunti,  1754,  4^. 

4771.  Condi Uac,  f^:tienne  Bonnet  dc.  Tnute 
deit  aiiimuux.  uu.  apr^  avoir  fiit  den  i>li>^n^ 
tions  critiques  sur  le  sentiuiciit  de  De^cu-tes 
et  sur  celui  de  M.  de  Biiffon,  on  entrepreud 
d'expliquer  leur»  principanx  Cicalr^  .\ia- 
8t«'rdani,  1755,  r>.— Al<o  Paris,  1755,  17^6. 
1775.  12». 

4772.  f  Anbert,  Francis].  Entrettens  »or  1* 
nature  tie  l*&ine  dcN  bSten.  Colinar,  175C,  l^- 
—  With  a  new  title,  B&le.  1760.  1>. 

4773.  Sartorlns,  Chrintoph  Frieilr.  Dl«er- 
tatio  de  Duratione  Brntoruni,  occmione  CAjnet- 
vatiunum  Bengeliannrum  ad  Kom.  viii.  19>2i 
[/?<•.*/».  Jac.  Nic.  llenler.J    Tubingae,  1754,4*. 

4774.  Relntarns,  Horm.  SAm.  AHgemeine 
Betrachtungen  Uljer  die  Trieb©  der  Tbiere. 
hauptsachlich  UU-r  ihro  Kundttriebe  ...  - 
Aufrf  Xeue  durchpe*»hen.  mit  Anmerkungra 
und  mit  einer  Kinleitung  vermehrt  vou  JohAna 
Albert  Hinrich rite]  ReimaroH  ...  .  2TheiIe. 
Hamburg,  (1760,  ^  73,)  1798,  8».  pp.  xx.,  52S, 
104  4-.     h. 

A  Dtttck  translation.  Lerden.  17SI.  I77(,  8^;  Frenek. 
3  torn.  An«t.  1770,  12*.     if. 

4775.  Montanarl,  Ant.  Trattenimcnto  me- 
taflsict)  intorno  ai  principal!  itiHteoii  dell'  aoi- 
ma  delle  brute.    Verona,  1761,  4». 

4776.  Novelle  letterarie  pvbbli«*ate  in  Firen» 
[hj  Oiuv.  LamiJ.   30  vol.    Firense,  1740-70, 4«. 

For  a  fnll  diaeaMina  of  the  natnne  of  tbe  mala  af 
brutes,  br  Lami  and  "creml  other*.  ae«  V»l.  XXH. 
(for  1761).  coll.  1-9.  145-51.  434-31.  437-43.  457-S. 
S03-O7,  5(0-8.  5»MiM.  833-9.  6eS-7.%  4KM.  •!-«, 
711-14.  7»-S5.  and  (be  Appendix,  pp.  I&. 

4777.  [Monti,  Giov.  lUippo].  RiKpuKta  ad  una 
lettera  supra  il  «crmone  quinto  di  S.  Bernardo 
allogato  per  riminatcrialit^  delP  anima  de* 
bruti  [by  the  Abate  D.  Nivardo  del  Riocio]. 
Firenso,  1761,  «•. 

The  flfrh  dlacnane  of  St.  Bcrmaid  <ni  Caatfeks  b 
the  one  rcfterred  to. 

4778.  Pino,  Domenic«).  Trattatoaopmreweina 
dell'  anima  delle  l>e9tie.    Mllano,  1766»  8*. 

477:'.  Keranlleeh,  Charles  ITercule  Breton 
de*  Suite  de  rKB.«ai  nnr  la  raison.  Avec  on 
Douvel  examen  de  la  quentiou  de  r&mc  del 
beCe!<.    Rennes,  170S  ^'^• 

4780.  [Ijeroy,  Charles  George].  Lettre»  phi- 
luHophique^  rur  rintelligenctt  et  la  perfecti* 
bilitd  des  animaux,  atoc  quelqne*  lettrea  mr 
rhomme.  Par  le  phy«icien  de  Nuremberg,  C 
O.  176M,  12o.  — Nouvelle  Mition,  augments. 
Nuremberg,  af.to  Paris,  1781, .12». 

Another  edition,  vlih  the  anthor'a  name.  Parte, 
1903,  8*.  With  the  title.  '■  r.ettre9  anr  l«i  aolnaax 
...  .  4*  M..  m^cMi  dune  Inimdactloo  pw  k  d«e- 
teur  Robinet.'  ParU,  1863.  18*.  )h»-  >%!.,  37U.  -  A  <;«r- 
man  tranalalioo.  Nikmberg.  1809.  ^. 

4781.  Dean,  Richard.  An  E&sayon  the  Future 
Life  of  Bruto  Creature*.  ...  2  vol.  Li^odon, 
176S,  sm.  8».  pp.  XXX..  113;  xxi.,  118.    H. 

The  title  of  Vol.  II.  reads :— "  An  Eomt  on  the  Fa- 
ture  Life  of  Brutes,  introduced  vith  6b«rtatiaai 
upon  Evil,  ita  Nature  and  Origin." 

4782.  Rothwell,  J.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Dean,  of  Middleton ;  ticca.'sioned  by  read- 
ing his  E«say  on  the  Future  Lifr  of  &^t« 
Creatures,    w.p.  1760, 8«».  pp.  118, 

4783.  Joannet,  Claude,  the  Abbi.  T>»s  l>4tea 
mieux  connueH,  ou  le  pour  et  contre  T&me  des 
b^tes  ...    .2  torn.    f^aHi".  I7T0, 1>. 

Ilalataios,  In  tipp<*«lllnn  t'>  Bonlller.  that  hndesare 
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47S4.  Hcnnlngs,  Justas  Christian.  1774. 
Se«  NO.  -AM J. 

47So.  [Hnpely  AugiiiitAVilb.].   Anmerkungen, 

ttc.     1774.     See  No.  202. 
4786.  Paronly  Carlo.    Antma  delle  be^ttie  im> 
puj^nata  8i>iritualecai  principj  della  inctafiHicu, 
e  provata  mttteriulc  con  quelli  della  fixica.  . . . 
Udine,  1774,  H.  pp.  '254. 

S«^  Nuovo  Giorn.  de'  Let.  in  Italia,  MoJen*.  TX. 
46-62  (ir.  >,  for  u  rvvieir,  in  op|N>sltiOD ;  also  Dotting. 
Anzeigen,  17T6.  pp.  3^1-358.     B. 

47S7.  Spaipitlf  Andrea.  Do  Anima  Brntornm 
. . .  Becun  li^  Curls  anctua  ...  .  Komn;,  (1775,) 
1786,  4«.  pp.  viii.,  225. 

47^.  Soldlnl,  Francesco  Maria.  De  Aniraa 
Bnitoruni  Cummentaria  ...  .  [Florence, 
I77fij  So.  pp.  258.     B. 

Wiih  curious  woodcuta,  prlated  in  red  and  blue 
eelor<«. 

47S9.  Aubry,  Jean  Bapt.  Th6orle  d©  I'Ame 
dea  b£tes,  ot  de  celle  qu'on  attribue  &  l:i  nia- 
ti^re  urganifl^e.  NouvoUu  6d.  (1780,)  1790, 
l-2«. 

MainUina  that  the  soula  of  brutes  are  immorta!. 

4790.  "Weiicntielt  dcr  Thierseclen,  in  Briefeu 
und  OespriLchcD.  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1780,  S^.  pp. 
64. 

4791.  [Anmei&r, 1.   Analyse snr  r&medeH 

b€te!«,  lettreM  pbilosopniques.  Am8tordani  et 
Paris,  1781,  80. 

4792.  Berf^mann,  Jo«opb.  Tnauguralfrage: 
Was  die  Thi«To  ge\vi.«!s  nicbt  und  wjuj  sio  am 
wahnsrhoinlichsten  Hoyon.     Main/,  1784,  8». 

See  MontMy  Rev.  LXXIV.  49t,  4»5. 

4793.  Blldateln,  Junt.  Cbr.  von.  De  Ani- 
ntabus  Brntunini.  [Rr^p.  Stmi.  Wiseluvist.] 
Lundae.  1784,  4o.  (2^  sb.) 

4794.  Smith,  Lnuridx.  Tanker  om  Dyrenes 
Natur  og  BestentnielHe  ag  Mc^nne.sketfl  i'ligter 
imod  Dyrene.  KiObenbavn,  17vS9,  8o.  pp.  xxiv., 
184. 

Bee  AUg.  Lit.  XeU.,  1T89,  IV.  573  576.    H. 

4795.  Uehor  die   Natur  und   Be.<4timmung 

der  Tbiere  ...  .  Aua  dem  Ditniachen.  Ko- 
penbagen,  1790, 8«.    f  Pi. 

4796.  Segnltz,  F.  L.  Ueber  Natnrtrieb  und 
Denkkraft  der  Tbiere.  Leipzig,  1790,  S*.  5 
or- 

4797.  Smith,  Laurida.  ForaOg  til  en  fuld- 
atwndig  Lwrebygningom  DyreneH  Natur  og 
BeatemmeUe  og  Menneaketa  Pligter  mod 
Dyrene.  Kittbcnbavn,  1791,  »>.  pp.  480.  — A 
new  ed.,  ibid.  1800,  S". 

4798. Verancb  eines  YollatXndigen  Lehrge- 

bttudea  der  Natur  und  Beatimmung  der  Tbiere 
und  der  Pflicbten  der  Menacben  gegen  die 
Tbiere.  Aua  dem  Diiniacben.  Kopenbagen, 
1793,  8«.  pp.  xxxiT.,  283. 

A  »e0diah  translatioQ,  abridged,  Stockholm.  1799, 
*       8*.    The  author  malntainji  the  In  mortality  of  the 
lower  aoimals.    Sec  AUgetn.  LiL  leit.,  179i,  I.  S24- 
9».    H. 

4799.  Damvln,  Eraamua.  Zoonomia;  or,  Tbe 
Lawa  of  Organic  Life.  . . .  Tbe  3d  Ed.,  cor- 
rected. 4  vol.  London,  (2  vol.  1794-90.  4»,) 
1801.  8«.     H. 

Od  hMthut.  aee  I.  186-266. 

4800.  FrevlUe,  A.  F.  J.    Hiatoire  dca  chiena 

calibres  ....    2  vol.    Paria,  1796,  18«>.  —  3« 

6d.,  augment^  ibid.  1819,  12".    (U  ab.)    3  />. 

An  Italian  trmn<ilatioQ,  2  vol.  MiUno,  1603,  isP', 
PifTtugucte.  Pari*,  1845,  18». 

4801.  Sttnnerbcrif,  Jac.,  and  Rosaander, 

Carl  Pet.  Cogitata  de  Inatiuctu  Aninuilium. 
Lundae,  1797,  4».  pp.  24. 

4802  Trlmolt,.I«.b.  Gottlieb.  MerkwUrdigo 
BeirtpieLe  y.ur  Kenntnia;*  der  Seelenkrfifte  der 
Tbiere.     Fmnkfurt  a.  M.,  1799,  8«.     |  tk. 

4803.  VITensel,  Qottfr.  Imman.    Die  neuesten 


Bcobacbtnngen  und  Erfabrnngen  <il>or  die 
Verstandes-  und  K&rperkrafto  der  Tbiere  iii 
uuterlialtenden  (jeHcbicbteu  vorgetragen. 
Wion,  1801,  80.    12|7r. 

4804.  Bingleyy  William.    Animal  Blograpby 

...    .    3  vol.    London,  1802-03, 8<>.    4tb  ed., 

ibid.  1813;  anotber  od.,  4  vol.,  ibid.  1829, 12o. 

A  German  translation,  3  Ilde..  Leipzig.  1801-10,  W. 

—  S^e  al.«o  his  Memoira  o/Brttiah  Quadrup€d0,  Lend. 

1809.  8». 

480.5.  IVenxel,  Gottfr.  Immnn.  Der  Staat  der 
Tbiere,  oder  Lebensart,  Beitobiifligungen, 
KUuHte  und  Ilandwerke  in  der  Tbierwelt.  2" 
Aufl.    Linz,  (1804,)  1822,  8«».    h  gr. 

4806.  Thierseelcnkande,  auf  Thataacben 
begriliidet  oder  130  bocliHt  nierkwUrdige 
Anekdoten  von  Ttiiereu.  2  Tbeile.  Berlin, 
1804-05,  8». 

4807.  Metres,  or  Mcvefl,  W.  Ob  die  Tbiere 
denken?  an  der  Selbntbeilung  einea  kranken 
Iliindea  geprlift.  (Wiedemaun'a  Arcfiiv  f. 
Z»ol.,  1805,  IV.  ii.  175-178.) 

4808.  Orphal,  Wilb.  Cbristian.  DerPlitloaoph 
im  Walde,  oder  freymUtbige  Unteraiicbungen 
tiber  die  Seelenkrifle  der  Mtgenannten  ver- 
nunftbwen  Tbiere.     Hamburg,  1807,  8».    1  th. 

Also  with  tho  title:  — "WIe  mussea  Thier-  uod 
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der  Tbiere  an  sich  und  im  Vergleich  zu  denea 
der  Menschen,  . . .     Berlin.  18.'i9,  8».  pp.  44. 

Frum  the  Magaxin  fur  TkitrhtUkHndc 

488.3.  Her-ricnx,  L.  Systdine  phiIo.sophiqne 
de  Leibnitz  hur  lame  des  nnimaux  ...  .  Paris, 
1859,  H».  pp-  T-i- 

4884.  IVeinland,  (Christopb)  David  Fnedr. 
Some  Frinciplox  of  Animal  I'sychology.  (Silli' 
tn'in^t  Amrr.  Journ.  of  Science  for  May,  1859; 
2d  Ser.,  XXVII.  1-5.)    //. 

4885.  [Jonea,  Leonard  Augustus].  Instinct. 
(Atlantic  Monthly  for  May,  I860;  Y.  513-525.) 
//. 

4886.  IV are,  John.  The  Philosophy  of  Na- 
tural History.  . . .  Boston,  1860, 12o.  pp.  viii., 
448,     //. 

"On  Inxtlnct  nnd  Intelligence,  and  on  IheMertal 
CoDMtitutioD  of  .\nlmal«,  "  see  pp.  SStf-401. 

4887.  Boiven,  Francis.  On  Instinct.  (Pro- 
cftilinijf  it/the.  Amtr.  Acad,  of  Arts  and  Scienoa^ 
Dec.  11,  1860;  V.  82-89.)    H. 

48R7»  Flonrenn,  (Mario  Jean)  Pierre.  De  la 
rnison,  jIu  g^nie  et  dn  la  folio  ...  .  Paris, 
1861  flHflO],  18".  pp,  280. 

4888.  Friedricli,  Fr.  Das  Seelenleben  der 
Thiere.  (Die  Xatur,  von  0.  Ule  u.  K.  Miiller, 
1861,  80,  Nr.  15, 17,  W/»,*2R.^ 

4&S«.  Q\eU^«T«^  iv*^.  '«%x^.  Vb»xVdJ»\  ^t^ 
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freliT  Willo  oder  das  Seelenloben  der  Tlilere 
mid  dci«  MeiiMcben.  . . .  Leipzig,  1801,  H*.  pp. 
vii.,  112. 

4890.  Lioclcivoodf  Ladjf  .luWn.  Instinct:  or, 
Reafloii  >  being  Tiller*  aud  Anecdotes  of  Animal 
Biography  ...    .     London,  1801,  16o.  pp«  108. 

4891.  The  same.  Second  Series.  ...  Lon- 
don, I80I,  16».  pp.  170. 

4892.  Scriptural  Probabilities  an  to  a  Re- 
surrection of  the  Bi'ute  Creation.  London,  J. 
H.  Cimpltrtl. 

S<-c  MoiTU's  Records  «/  Animal  Sagaiitg,  p.  zriii., 
note. 

4893.  Morri«y  Franciff  Orpen.  ReconI 9  of  Ani- 
mal Sagacity  aud  Character.  With  a  Preface 
on  the  Future  Existence  of  the  Animal  Crea- 
tion.   ...    London,  1861»  18o.  pp.  301.    B. 


4894.  Rumbnll,  James  Qnflter.    TnKtinct  and 

ReoDou:  or.  The   Intellectual   Differenri;  b«> 

twtKMi  Man  and  Aniuials.    {Mfjdical  f*rUicuid 

Piyrhiii.  Jrnim.  for  J«n.  1862  ;  II.  12-37.)    U. 

Se«  No.  4868,  of  vkich  UU*  artide  («  tbo  Mqvd. 


See,  farther,  C.  F.  Hudson's  Dtsbi  wutd  Gmee,  p.  231^ 
note,  who  refers  to  Duns  Scotns.  th«  Chev.  RsLmssj, 
John  Wesley  (Serin,  on  Rom.  Tiii.  19-23),  Adsa 
Clarke  {Comm.  on  do.),  Tennrson  (/«  Memoriapu 
liii..  liT.),  T.  Parker  (Thritm.  p.  li«7).  and  Afsssii 
(yat.  Hut,  of  the  U.  &  1.  ei-eG)  as  acoepCin^  tbe 
doctrine  that  the  souls  of  brutes  are  Immortal.  To 
these  the  name  of  Leibnits  may  be  added.  See  Ha 
Miiller's  Leetitre*  on  the  ScuMCtt  ^  Langwajfe,  pp. 
350,  331.  Amer.  editioB. 
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JVbte.  — The  numbers  here  pretzed  to  the  additional  titles  are  those  whioh  tkey  would  reeeire  if  inserted 

iu  the  body  of  the  catalogue. 


K  Bou)fidron,  P.  ...  Quid  sen.«erit  de 
Natura  Aniuiiiu  Tertullianus  ...  .  NauteM, 
l&Cl,  8».  pp.  121. 

2S».  Raleflrli,  Sir  Walter,  1552-iniS.  A  Trea- 
tise  i.f  the  Soul.  (  WorLf,  VIII.  571-591,  Ox- 
ford. 1829,  So.)     //. 

First  publUhud  ia  tbls  edition. 

140.  tilerdll.  X'>tr.  In  (Jerdil's  Oprrr^  Roma. 
18(K>,  >0A'>  in.).  Vol.  11.  and  III.,  will  bo  found 
other  pieces  relating  to  thii*  nubjoct. 

258.  FrancoU  dr  NeufcUAteau.  N»U. 
This  title  Wim-.x  not  belong  here.  The  |K>em  is 
founded  on  the  *'l)i:ilogu8  inter  Corpus  et 
Aniuiam."     See  No.  3279, 

287.  Dcbreyne.  Xo/r.  A  Jf^nish  transla* 
tlon,  Valencia.  1.H49,  4^ 

307».  Burnett,  C.  M.  The  Phihwophy  of 
Spirits  in  relation  to  Matter:  shewing  the  r^-af 
txistrnce.  of  two  very  distinct  Kinds  of  Kntity 
which  unite  to  fitrm  the  different  Bodies  that 
conipi>se  the  Universe  ...  .  London, I850«8*. 
pp.  XX.,  ni2.    B.,  D. 

381.  Scholten.  Xi>U.  Tlie  Dutch  original 
Mraspublishe<1  separately  with  the  title,  "Over 
de  o<»rzaken  van  Ihet  hedendaagsche  material- 
lame,"  AniHt.  1860,  8<»,  pp.  iv.,  52,  and  gave  oo- 
caslon  to  '-Twee  bricven  over  bet  niaterial- 
isme.  Oedachten  bij  de  verhan«leliniren  ge- 
houden  in  bet  Koninklijk  Nederlandscb  Inntl- 
tuut,  door  J.  11.  Scholten  en  C  W.  van  Op- 
Roomer,"  Anist.  1S60,  So.  pp.  iv.,  34. 

886^.  Boallller,  Francisque.  Dn  prinripe 
vital  et  de  Tame  penxante,  ou  Exanien  des 
diverges  dcxrtrines  m^dicales  et  iwychrilogiques 
Bur  les  rapports  de  TAme  et  de  la  vie  ...  . 
PariK.  1862,8".  pp.  xiv.,  4:n. 

An  iin|>ort]int  wnrlc.    8o«  Journal  dcs  Savant*  for 
Mft--  I'^'J.  PP-  St9.  3-20. 

886i.  Barrier,  .     C-onsid^rations   sur  la 

question  du  vitalisnie  et  de  raniminnte.  k  pn)- 
pos  du   livre  de  M.  le  v^ofessevir  Bouillier, 
intitule:  Du  prtncVpe  \\Ia\  eV  (Ve  Vloxvt  v*^- 
•Ante  . . .     .    Ly ou,  \Wi,  %*.  PV- "^^ 
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38«I,  Dorbeck,  D.  De.  Miter«te  grensen  van 
het  inthiernc  uiaterialiisme.  Amsterdam,  1863. 
8».  pp.  84. 

38fik.  Scbnclder,  IL  O.  Ucber  das  Dawin 
der  Seele.  Kine  Streilschrift  gegen  den  >!»• 
t^'Halisiuu*.     .Magdeburg,  1862,  ^*.  pp.  38. 

4<12».  Rndloir,  Muj.  Gtn,  Karl  CfU!«tav  von. 
Kinige  Ik-uierkungen  xur  Frnge  LU*r  Trado- 
cianiomns  t»der  Creatiani-«mus.  {Tfted.  Stud, 
u.  Krit..  I8«*i,  pl«  588-594.)     H. 

462*>.  Strnve,  Ueinrich  von.  Zar  Entste- 
hung  der  S^-elo.  Kine  p^vcboli>gi»che  Untcr- 
suchung.    Tubingen,  18H2,  fi*.  pp.  xi.,  134. 

615»   PatakI,   Frans,     Metemp^tyrhoeis,  seu 
Aninmrum    in    alia    Corpora  Transmigratio. 
Clau.lioiKdi,  1729, 12*. 
Id  cli'glac  ior'<e. 

540b.  Slrenla;  or  Recollections  of  a  Pnst  Ex- 
istence.   L<mdon.  1862,  sm.  8».  pp.  400. 

A  rnmKnre  r«itiiKlc«l  on  the  doctrines  of  pre-exitt- 
cnc*"  Hiirt  trnn'tmlgijiion,  nhich  iho  author  appears 
m<rioiis]jr  to  li«li«v«.  Highlr  praised  la  tbe  S^twrdaw 
Mt:vit«  for  April  &.  1P62. 

547».  TrInlnsyJoh. Anton.  ...  Freydenker- 
Lexicon  ...  .  Nebst  einem  Bey-  und  S'ach- 
trage  zu  des  fioligen  lierrn  Jobann  Albert 
Fabricitis  Syllabo  .S-riptorum,  pro  Veritate 
Religionis  Chrifitianac.  LoipEig  and  Bembnrc, 
1759,  80.  pp.  (8),  87C. 

The  Rii|'pl«ineat  to  Fabrlcias  ec«nples  pp.  Sff}-8TS. 
6C(7*.    Polo,  Antonio.     Abbrcviatlo   Teritatis 
Auiniae  mtionalis,  VII  Libris  explicata.    Te- 
net iis,  1588,  4». 

"  ITbl  iunlt«  Teolllantur  contmrerxlie  d«  orlffae 
aiiintM,  e]u«que  imniortaJiutc.  e(  similes."— Jfs^lM/. 

048.  Roccbl  {Lat.  Roccns),  Ant.  Airff. 
See  Morhof,  Pnlyhittnry  II.  106,  106. 

649.  H.,  T.  Xotf,  "  T.  H."  stands  for  Thonws 
IIo(»ker.  Henry  Stevens**  HiMorie^l  NmgpOt 
makes  tbe  date  of  this  pamphlet  1646,  and  the 
nunil>er  of  pages  21. 

.  824.  Relmaras.    NoU.    An  Bv^ftsA  transU- 
\    \:wtk.,^'"T\\v^  ^lucl^jal  Truths  of  Natond  Bi^ii- 
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1097*.  SeliiclKsal  (Ueber  da8)und  die  Beatim- 
mung  dt?r  (Jeister.  l"  Band.  FerriKudo  micr 
itlKjrdie  Unsterblicbkeit  der  Seelo.  WioeibadoD, 
I8I»,  8-.  1  th. 

1231*.  Qoyt  P.  Lea  phases  de  la  de^tinSe  hu- 
nmiue,  d  apr^a  les  science**  physiques.  (iVw- 
rrlU  Revue  (U  Tliiol.,  1.  ll:i-130,  Straubourg, 

124c».  Bartflcli,  J.  Schiller's  Glaube  an  die 
Uiirtturblichkeit  der  Secle.  ....  Berlin,  i8ttO, 
8».  pp.  iii.,  16. 

12o3l^.  KaeulTer,  Joh.  Ernst  Rud.  Drei 
Fragen  an  den  gestirnten  Hininiel :  Wo  siud 
wjr?  Wer  sind  wir?  und  Werden  wir  seinf 
Kine  VorlMung.  G»  Aufl.  Dresden,  I8ttl,  S". 
pp.  .31. 

A  Danish  traotlation,  KJdbeiihaTn,  1861,  ff. 

125.3i.  Renaad,  Ilippolyte.  Dcstin^odorhom- 
ine  dans  Ivm  denx  ojtmdcs  ...  .  Metx,  also 
Paris,  1*^52,  12«.  pp.  306. 

125.'ik.  Courot)  A.  O.  Sondes,  prophCties,  pres- 
h(;ntiuient:»  expliqu^s,  ininiortalitu  de  r&uic 
d6montree  ...     .     Sedan,  1S62,  8".  pp.  26. 

1258J.  SlmoiilHy  Ernst.  LMmmurtalitd  do 
rime,  iuoQuia(pie  61egiaque.  Paris,  184)2)  8^. 
pp.  21. 

12ir9.  LJilcen,  Heinr.    Die  Traditionen,  etc. 

A  French  traDflation,  3  vol.  Touruai,  alto  Purl*. 
1862.  HO. 

1300.  Ddlllnger.  I^dU.  Valuable.  An  Rn^- 
litib  translation  by  N.  Darnell,  entitled  ''Tlio 
Uentile  and  the  Jew  in  the  Courts  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Christ,"  etc.,  2  vol.  Loudon,  la»«2,  b<>. 
H, 

1339».  Nork,  Friedrich  or  Felix,  origiwjVy 
Selig  Korn.  Die  Sitten  und  GehrSuche  der 
Deutschen  und  ihrer  NaeblKirviilker,  uiit  Bo- 
zugnahnie  auf  die  ...  Mythen  und  Volk.<4- 
sai^en.  Stuttgart,  1849,  lO".  pp.  viii.,  1188. 
7/. 

PonaiDfC  Bd.  Xlf.  of  J.  SchelWe'i  Kloiter.  On 
runcral  riUM,  nod  on  the  opinion!*  cniK-umtug  tUe 
■tAte  of  the  soul  after  death,  ace  pp.  2l)»-iH). 

1492.      Barthelemy     Saint  -  Hilaire, 

Jules.  Le  BouddiiH  et  sa  religion  ...  'Jfi  M.^ 
revue  et  auginentee  d'uno  note  sur  lo  Nirv&na. 
Paris,  1862,  18o.  pp.  li.,  445. 

149.5»>.  Recent  Researches  on  Buddhism. 
(Edinburgh  Rev.  for  April,  18(12;  CXV.  379- 

1435>.  Desdiampn,  A.,  the  Abf^f.  Do  la  dis- 
cipline bou«Jdhiqur  ses  d^veloppements  et  ses 
l^gendes  Etudes  nouvelles  p:mr  servir  aux 
travaux  de  rapolo;$6ti(|ne  cbr^tienno.  ... 
Paris,  1862,  8o.  pp.  39. 

1495i.  AlexU  for  Alevl«T),  James  de.  Bud- 
dhism; its  Origin.  History,  and  Doctrines;  its 
Scriptures  and  their  Language;  the  Pali.  Lon- 
don, 1862,  8o.  64. 

The  PublUhcrt'  Cireutar  civfs  the  author's  name 
once  aj  Alexia,  and  onco  us  AUvU. 

1559«.  Dronke,  Gustav.  Die  rellgiUsen  nnd 
sittlichcn  Vorstellungen  des  Aes4rhylus  und 
Sophokles.  (Fleckeisen's  Jiihrb.  f.  rlasif.  Phi- 
loi.,  Supplementbaud,  IV.  3-116,  Leipz.  1861. 
8».)    H. 

Ob  the  belief  of  Sophocles  in  immortalltr,  see  pp. 
88-90. 

1616".  Drosllin, .    Nnrratio  eorum.  quae 

Plato  do  Anirai  humani  Vita  ac  Statu  ante 
Ortum  et  post  Mt»rtem  C(»r|K)ris  in  Mvthis 
quibusdam  docuit.    Cdslin.  1861,  4o.  pp.  'il. 

1646i>.  Pa«tore,  Raffaello.  La  filosofia  di 
Tito  Lucretlo  Caro,  e  confutazione  del  stio 
deismo  e  niaterialismo,  col  jx^ema  dl  Antonio 
Palearlo  d^ll*  immortality  degli  aninii.  2  vol. 
Venesia,  1776,  8*. 


1938>.  JoM.  Note.  Thisenay  of  Jo^'s  wasaleo 
published  separately,  Breslau,  1802,  8«.  pp. 
vi,,  106. 

1992»6t«.  Peterniann,(Jullus)  Heinr.  Relsen 
im  Orient.  ...  2  Bde.  Berlin,  1860-61,  8*. 
1  Ih. 

Contains  new  information  concerning  the  religiooa 
opinions  of  the  Samaritans,  Druses,  and  Mendalie* 
or  Mandieans. 

2059.  Stephens,  J.,  D.D.    A  Gold  Chain,  etc. 
A  French  traunlation.  with  preface  and  notes  br 
O.  Gitguc'l,  Toulouse.  1M2,  liP.  pp.  100. 

2108».  Szentivauy,  Martin.  Ratio  Status 
futurae  Vitao  ...  .  Tyrnaviie,  1699,  4«.  pp. 
411. 

2135«.  Parllni^er,  Franz.    Ratio  Status  Ani- 
mae  iunnortalis  ...    .    4  pt.    Tyrua viae,  1715, 
80.  —  2«l  ed..  Pedepont.  1755,  8«>.  pp.  883  -f . 
Compare  No.  2\bo,  which  is  pcrhap*  tho  same  work. 

2183>.  Kliabes,  Anton.  MemoriiUe  JSterni- 
tatis.  id  est,  Meditationes  Novissimorura  Ho- 
minis.    Vienna',  175tf,  8o. 

2201».  Oet Inger,  Friedrich  Christoph.  Benr- 
theilung  der  wichtlgen  Lehre  von  dem  Zn- 
stande  iiach  dem  Tixle,  und  dem  damit  ver- 
buudenea  Lehren  Swedenborg's  ...  .  1771. 
80. 

2363*.  Dubois,  B.  De  la  doctrine  des  choses 
dernieres  dans  le  Nouveau  Testament.  (.V'*m- 
rW/c  Revue  de  Th6ol.,  IX.  222-^44,  Slrasb.  1862, 
8«».)     //. 

23C3J.  Perg^mayr,  Joseph.  Les  v6rit6s  6ter- 
nelles,  nieilitiitiuns  sur  les  fins  domiisres  ...  , 
Ouvrage  traduit  de  lallemand.  Touruai,  1862, 
180.  pp.  310. 

2303^.  Anf^e,  Lazare.  Constitution  philoso- 
pliique  Ot!  rimmortalite  de  rhomme,*  fondle 
sur  rhiendogic  chretienne,  en  opi)o«iti<)n  k 
Touvrage  de  M.  Enfantin  intitule:  La  vie 
cternrtle  ...    .    Paris,  1S62. 8*.    14/r. 

23S9*.  Caramael  y  Lobkowltz,  Juan. 
Tlianatoh  ipiiia.  uempe  .Moitis  MuMiim;  in  quo 
demon^ftratur  esse  tota  Vita  ...  Vuuitas  Vaui- 
tatum.  ...  esse  Mors  Limen  vera)  Felicitatis. 
. . .    Bruxellis,  1637,  4».  pp.  138. 

2391*.  Valvasor,  Job.  Wcichard.  Thoatrum 
Mortis  huniiinac  tiipartitum.  continens:  Sal- 
tum  Mortis,  varia  Genera  Mortis  et  Poenas 
Dauiiiatorum.  Laybach  [or  Sulzbach,  Zedhr]. 
1682.  4". 

"OiM  rage  !>!nxulicr,  contenant  k  chaque  page  une 
g'-fivuic.  cxi'liqu^c  en  vers  latins  et  allcmands."  — 
Bibl.  Uulihcmiana,  u.  1327. 

245<)*».  [Zsclioklce,  (Joh.)  Ileinr.  (David)]. 
Meditations  on  Dt^ath  and  Eternity.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  [of  Zschokke*s  Stumien 
der  Andoclit]  by  Frederica  Rowan.  London, 
1862,  Ko.  pp.  :«i. 

The  polcctioas  are  said  to  ha\-e  been  made  by  Queea 
Victoria. 

2401°.  Grande  (La) danse  macabre  des  hommes 
et  des  f«iunn"rt.  nuivie  du  diet  <Ie8  tiols  mors  et 
des  troj.s  vif/.  du  d^bat  du  corps  et  de  Tame, 
de  la  comi)laincto  de  Tame  dampn6o  et  de  I'en- 
seignement  profhtablea  tontes  gens  pour  bien 
vivre  et  pour  bien  mourlr.  Orn6  de  56  gra- 
vurt"*  sur  bois,  la  plupart  k  mi-page.  Lille, 
1862,  sm.  Ao.  pp.  72. 

2471*.  Deval  Biro,  Mathias.  Disputatio  de 
SL'itu  in  quo  sint  He.itortim  Animae  post  banc 
A'itam, ante  ultimi  Judicii  Diem.  ...  Basiliis, 
1530,  4«. 

27r>l*.  Vranx,  (Cornells)  Ccdumban.  Den 
tr(M»st  der  zielen  in*t  Vaphevicr,  dat  is,  raaniere 
om  lieur  daer  wt  te  helpen.  Gend,  1572, 12«>. 
—  fbid.  1577, 1651, 120;  Antwerp,  16M,  12o,  pp. 
376. 

279.5».  Vranz,  (Cornells)  ColvvrnVwciik.,  \wiVk. 
8leute\  dc8  V\.QUX«\^  ^\.  Vft^  «&«u  \iOKiciCSMs:<(i.  xvb^ 
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de   Wechte.  adapt,  ende  Vnghevier.     Oend, 

1010,  ly.  vv  -«i'^- 

28.'>4».  Auger^  Donys.  LVxorcico  do  la  cha- 
rite  i-hrc-tiiiiiti>,  (lu  \oa  motifs  tic  piti6  qu'un 
doit  avoir  pour  le;*  &ineH  du  piirKiitoire  utcc 
h*H  niovcn-*  <!«•  traviiiller  a  lour  dt'livnmce.  . . . 
1>  toiii/   KtMiiici  ami  La  Fluolio,  1661-62,  4*. 

28.')7».  [Thlmbleby,  untirr  thf  psrudmiym  nf 
Anil  by,  Hichanlj.  A  Treatise  on  Purgatory. 
LoiKlon,  I6IKJ,  So.     JiL. 

2A0i)^  Stankovltfl,  John.  Purgatorinra  Lu- 
tborauoruni  it  CalviniHtarum.  Laureti,  1670, 
8». 

2880^  Bruno,  Dnmonico.  Ilpurjratorloaperto 
echinHo.  ...    4  parti.     Napoli,  1750,  1*>. 

For  the  oontfiii*.  «ef  Backtr,  ^iW.  de*  Ecricaint 
de  In  Comp.  rfe  J'stu.  VI.  65. 

29-2M.  ^ueloz,  B.  Manuel  do  pHi-re?  ot  de 
pniti(iii<>H  v\i  favour  den  &iue8  du  purgatoirc. 
T.uiniai,  1H61,  32».  pp.  '22:2. 

Zny.  Smith,  J.  T.  The  First  Resurrection 
aiiii  tho  Millennium  in  Revelation  xx  :  1-4J. 
{('hrL<!i'tn  Jiev.  for  July,  1»62;  XXVH.  446- 
470.)     It  A. 

JfcJOTib.  Tabnla  Proccwuin  seu  Onlinom  ultitni 
Jndlcii  exliihen-i.  rum  XI  fig.  Joh.  I*t?il:  ac- 
(-r<iit  Cantio  (]ernianica  quae  eanidem  totain 
continct.    CIIvIh',  1625,  4*. 

JM'"H».  Slarlnfj^h,  J.  G.  Vierleerredenen  over 
dcii  rijkrii  man  en  Lazaru.i.  ZwoUe,  1>60, 
S".  pp.  iv.,  lir». 

3404*.  Sanllvale,  Oiacomo  nr  Jacopo.  11  pa- 
nidiso  up«rt<»  al  CriMtiano,  affinch*^  voglia  en- 
trarvi :  ovvito  nieilita/ioni  Kulla  grandezza  «» 
prcziosit^  de'  beui  del  paradiao  cstratto  da 


varj  antori  della Compania  di  G«di  ...  .  T«- 
nezia,  172S  1-*". 
340S*.  Vac  a,  (Jrej^orio.  II  prinuli^ai)  aperto  H 
CriHtiiino  pen'he  ventri.  ovvero  considf-nizi'jni 
do"  In-ni  del  par»di»o  pro|>«)!4te,  c  di-tril-uitcpor 
tutti  i  giorni  della  8ettiiuAUM.  Palermo.  Ii41, 
I'^o.  pp.  lot). 

3557»,  Martin,  Arthur.  Lo  cicl.  sienteDi-e*. 
PariM,  IS^43,  a2«». 

3507*>.  Bonlllant, .     Le  iKtnheur  etenx^J 

...    .     Lyon,  1MI2,  3>.  pp.  3L 

35970.  Klllen,  J.  M.  Our  Ci>inpanion4  in 
01"ry;  or,  8i»ciety  in  Heaven  couteuipbtrd. 
Edinburgh.  1MI2,  >>m.  ^.  pp  '^± 

3597<*.  ttltc  in  Heaven.  Edinburgh.  al*n  Loo- 
don.  IH62  ?  *^o.  3jr.  Vd. 

AdvrrllMd  in  the  Atkeiueum  for  Oct.  25,  \t€i.  t* 

"to  Np  pnbltsbetl  khortlj."  Ji  i»  >tatp>l  that  lie  ta» 
works  eptltl««l  •■Heaven  onr  Home"  nwi  '"  Mert  foe 
Ucmven,'  !•/  the  name  iiuthr>r.  have  alrradj  •ttalD^4 
the  Inrito  sale  of  6H,UU0  CD|He(. 

307'>.  Kate,  J.J.  L.  ten.  ^Vij  zn11enelk»n<]er 
wwlerzlen.  Woorden  des  leveus  hij  den  iJ<»*I 
onz<>r  dierbaron.  AmHterdam,  iMl,  8^  pp. 
viii.,  lOi 

3077*.  Slerlpepoll,  .4ntoiiia  Maria.  Cnrsn^ 
theologici  l*arii  prima,  de  Vidiioue  Dei.  Pan<ir- 
mi.  1700,  !•>. 

38'>\  [  Kleln-Nloolal,  Qeorg].  Der  rerg^h- 
liche  Streit,  etc. 

Thla  ikic  lM>k>ti(«  »rtcr  So.  S836.     Tbe  dEto  '70:. 
which  I  took  froni  Ocond'a  Kurop.  Bvcktr- Ltxirtm. 

ii  iirnbablj  %  iui«priut  for  17UII. 

3904*.  Oetinffer,  Frie«lrichChriatoph.  Unter- 
Huchung  der  Preiitfrago  von  der  SUnde  wider 
den  heiligt>nijeiitt  ...  .  Fraukfurt  uud Leip- 
»lg,  1771,  b«. 


FURTHER  ADDITIONS. 


(NOT  REFEKRKD  TO  15  THK  IKDEXES.) 


Dnifuet,  Charles.  Pythagore,  on  Preeis  de 
pliili»!<opliie  anrienne  et  nnKlerne  dans  »v*  rap- 

ftortrt  avee  lea  metamorphoMM  de  la  nature  ou 
a  m6tempi»ycoBe.     Paris,  IH41,  8«>.  (7i  sh.) 

Florentino,  Salomone,  1742-1S15.  I^  ^pi- 
ritiialitk  e  Tinmiortalitk  dclT  anima.  (In  hia 
/V«iV,  nuova  ed.,  Firenze,  182:3,  1S«>,  II,  7-68.) 
H. 

K\90  In  the  RarroUadl poemetti  dtdatcaUclMWino, 
IH'21.  etc.  16  >,  II.  im-^a.    B. 

SclilMger,  K^luard.  Die  UnBterblichkeitM- 
Ichre  IJeschichtlich  und  kritiHch  betrarhtet 
und  aufgeliki't  ...  .  Bouton,  185^,  1G«.  pp. 
48.     B. 

V It  all,  France^o.  Le  moin  den  imes  du  pur- 
gati'ire  ...  .  Traduit  do  ritalien  par  M. 
I'ablw  do  Valette.  Nouvelle  lmI.  Paris,  (. . .) 
18»J2. 18«.  pp.  216,  with  an  engruving. 

Cloquet, .  thf  Abb^.     Le  mojn  lil>^ratenr 

des  anus  du  purpit(»ire.  contenant  pour  i  haque 
jour  Ay  novembre  ou  detout  autre  mois :  texte 
df  I'Krriture,  lectures  inteiesKantoM  sur  le 
purgatoire,  trait  hir«torique  on  r^v^l6.  priire, 
pratique  et  n«plration  inilnlgenci^o  ...  . 
Rourges,  Lyon,  He.  1M12, 32».  pp.  217. 

876 


Thompson,  Angustus  C-  Lyra  Ccelcstu. 
I!ymnt»  ou  Heaven.  Selected  by  A.  C.  Tbouip- 
son,  D.D BuHtou,  IStfS,  12».  pp.  SS2. 

Colenao,  John  William,   Bp.  o/  Saial.     9t. 
Paul  8  Kpistle  to  the  Rumams  uewly  trtin^lntc*! 
and  explained  from  a  Miiittionary  Point  of  View 
Cambridge  [Kng.l.  1H6I,  i«m.  8».  pp.  310.— 
■       :,1863, 12« 


Also  New  York, 


>.  pp.  2f.l.   //. 


Oppo!iea  the  doctrine  of  cndlewi  paoiahnifnt. 
particularlj  the  nute  on  Boiu.  \iiL  21. 


6«e 


Forglvenefta  after  Death :  Does  the  Bible  or 
the  Church  of  Kogland  afllrni  it  to  l>c  Impi<^ 
Bible?  A  RevloM-  of  the  .\Uegod  Proofs  of  tb** 
Ho|HdesKneM  of  the  Futnrc  State.  By  • 
Clergyman.  Ix>ndon,  1^12,  8*  \t 
"  Ao  ndmlniblc  tract."  — A«rKmcf  MUriete. 

Eternal  PunUhment.  (Xational  Revine  fnr 
Jan.  IMS;  XVL  88-116.)     //. 

Paraons,  Williitm  L.  The  Doctriue  of  tbe 
Annihilation  of  the  Wicked  {BiUinth.  &cn 
for  Jan.  186S;  XX.  181-217.)    //. 

Rendn,  Victor.  LMntelllirencfda  bdtes  ...  . 
Paris,  1862.  IS*,  pp.  It.,  318.    H, 
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A.,  D.  J.  K.  n.,  M6. 
Aarun  Abijah,  R.,  541. 
Anr«)n  SAinueU  i?M  1951. 
Ab«p1nnlu5  ( Fr.  Aboilard  or Ab6- 

lani).  Fetrns,  2020,  n. 
Abarbauel,     iRaac,     R.       Su 

Isaac. 
Abl»i  Bon  Solutnon  BunzUn  or 

Bnin.Mla,  K^  1050. 
Abbot,  Atahel,  1787. 
Abbntt,  A.  R.,  4387. 4460. 
A)K-1,  J.  F.  von,  934, 1057. 
A>>^larU,  or  Abnilard.   SukXm- 

Iarilnr<. 
AlH^I-R^mnsat.  J.  P.     iSee  R6- 

luiuat. 
Alwriictliy,  John,  250. 
Abhniullung       (Philosophiflch- 

tlieoligiitrhe).  *Z214. 
Abhitndlung  vom.    Schla/e   der 

Serif  i>.  2iH5. 
AhhattdJunff  von  dem  SMafi  der 

Se*le^  26a)*. 
AhhnmUungfn  (Drel),  3883. 
Abhkath  Rnkhtl  1940. 
Abiebt,  J.  O.,  708. 
Ablezcr,  pjtaudon^  4030-32. 
AbmhMni  Bar  Cbowlni  orChimloi 

[Lai.  Abraliam   Levita),  i?., 

1881,  n.,  1036,  u. 
Alimlitun  £cchellenflis^960,  n. 
Abravanel,     Isaac,     R.       Set 

Isaac. 
AbO-Bekr  . . .  Ibn  imo.  iSbelbn 

mya. 

AltQ-Bf'kr   (or   AbQ^a'fitr)  ... 

Ibii  TofiYL    Se^  Ibii  TuCiIl. 
AbO-IIamid  . . .  al-Ghaz&U.    Su 

(JbarAlt. 
Ablk*l-farfO.   Su  Grcgorltu  Ab- 

nipharagius. 
AbA  1  Fath  Mohammed  . . .  mth- 

Kharontinf.    Su  Sharast&af. 
Aba'l  FazI,  or  Fadhl,  1437*. 
Abft-NaHr   Mohammed   ...    al* 

Faribt.    /ietf  Faribf. 
Account  (A  Summary),  791. 
Aaxmnt  (Some)  of  tht  Jewish 

IMjctrinty  1890. 


Achander,  And.«  805. 
Ackermann,  Oonstantin,   2281, 

2609. 
Ackermann,  J.  K.  H.,  945. 
Ackermann,  Joseph,  2920. 
Ackley,  Alran,  3762. 
Acosta,  or  da  Costa,  Uriel  (ort- 

ginaUjf  Gabriel),  1952-53. 
Adams,  J.  Q.,  4488. 
Adams,     Nehemiah,      4431-34, 

4439-10;  cC  4478. 
Adams,  William,  />.Z>.,  3586. 
Addington,  Stephen,  1742. 
Addison,  Joseph,  726,  893,  n., 

3426. 
Addison,  William,  265. 
Address  (An)  to  Candid  and  Se- 
rious Men,  4088-85. 
Adelos,  pseudon^  4044. 
Ade<jdatui),  Andr6,  2764. 
Adler,  A.  P.,  3110. 
Adorno,  or  Adoma,  Saint  Gatta- 

rina  ( FieschiJ^    See  Cattariua. 
Adrtnturt*  of  Elder  Triptalevius 

Tub,  3755. 
Advice  from  a  CUholick,  2870. 
Aebll,J.P..1118. 
Aef,  Peter,  3364. 
JSgidlns  Romanui.   See  Colum- 

ua. 
^lurios,  Oeorg,  8434. 
JEnwM  Gasmus,  664, 1660*. 
Spinas,  F.  A.,  8891. 
iCpinns,  Joannes,  2744. 
yEi»chinuB,  Socraticut,  1569,  n. 
.Emrhylus,  155&-59, 1718. 
Aftcllus,  P.  W.,  1147. 
Agama,  1430. 

Agassis,  L.  (J.  R.),  4894,  n. 
Agricola,  Franciscns,  2660. 
Ahlander,  J.  A.,  1605. 
Ahlwardt,  Pet.,  760. 
Aikin,  S.  C,  4200. 
Ainslie,  Robert,  1112*. 
Akamam.    See  Agama, 
Abunin,  F.  F.  de,  3490*. 
Alan,  Allen,  or  Allyn  {Lot,  Alap 

nns),  William,  f^ni.  and  Ahp., 

2758;  cf.2766-4i8? 

5d 


AlbericuR,  Oaasinensisjthe  young^ 

er,  3276. 
Alborius    {Fr.  Aubery),  Clau- 
dius.   Su  Aubory. 
Albert  de  St.  Jacques  {origin- 

ally     Christopho      Mercier), 

2862*. 
Albert!,  Michael,  4743 
Albertus  Magnus.  Bp.,  17,  18. 

2027*. 
AlUiiius,  Flaccns.     See   Alcni- 

nns. 
AUiinus,  J.  G.,  3211. 
Albinus  {Dan.  Ilrid),  Nic.    iSSse 

livid. 
Albo,  Joseph.    See  Joseph. 
Albrccht,  (ieorg,  2390, 2969,3907, 

3441,  3707. 
Albrecht,  W.  J.,  3066*. 
Ak'herus,  Cisterciensis,  14. 
Alcftran.    See  M(»hamnied. 
Alcuinus,  or  F.  Albinus,  12. 
Alcune  rifUssumi,  633. 
Aldenhoven,  1722. 
Alderete,  Bernardo  de,  3676. 
Alembert,   Jean   Le  Bond  cP,. 

4060. 
Alcfeld",  .1.  L.,  786. 
Ales  or  Hales,  Alexander  de.  Sui 

Alexander. 
Ales    {Fr.   L'Oiseaa),    Petros, 

2044. 
Alethophilns,  osetMlon.,  702. 
Alctophilns,  HieronymoB,  jMeu- 

dim.,  119. 
Alevis  (or  Alexis?),  James  de. 

Su  Alexis. 
Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  1668. 
Ah^xandcr,  Archibald,  4380. 
Alexander   de  Ales   or  IlaleS) 

2023*. 
Alexander,  John,  9041;  c£  2198. 
Alexander,  William,   Eatrl   of 

Stirling,  3200. 
Alexis  {or  Aleris?),  James  de, 

14951  (^dd.). 
Alexins,  H.  J.,  1148. 
Al-Faribt.    SeeFfcckVA. 
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Alford,  Joseph,  4.'>02. 
Al-GR/Alt,  Altr.i27.ult,  or  Algazcl. 

Sejf  Ghar.jilt. 
AlK«r,  \V.   U.,  f.')8,   1351,  1365, 

1403,  14-8,  17;i:i»,  1793,  1910, 

2316,  2448,  3121. 
Alison,  W.  1'.,  4836. 
Alkuna,  1332. 
Allarci  \^IaU.  Allfttia«),  Leone, 

2711. 
Allan  Kardec.     &«*  Kardcc. 
AlU  ihnncshers  . . .  Opreisninff, 

Allen.  James.  4538. 

Allen,  John,  1900. 

Allen,  or  Allyn,  William,  Card. 

and  Abp.    Se<  Alau. 
Allen.  William,  D.D.,  4188-89. 
Allen t,  B.,  pscudon.    See   Bal- 

land. 
Aller,  J.  van,  2227. 
Alley,  Jerome,  1284. 
Allgaren,  T.  S..  1817. 
Allffemt>in/aitsliche   Thieneden' 

kttnde^  4872. 
Allibune,  8.  A.,  2395,  n. 
Allin,  Thomas,  1062. 
Almqvi8t,E.  J.,1817.' 
Alphen,  Ilieronymus  van.  4004. 
Al]ihonsui<i,  or  Alfonsns,  Petrus, 

Burgensu,  594. 
Alstrin,  Erik,  2540,  4748. 
AUe  and  neue  Zeugniitc,  2524. 
Altonhurg.  1530-37. 
Altlmns,  Ahr.,  2338. 
Alvarr/,  UaltlmMir,  621,  n. 
Alvarez,  Ltii.H,  3348»>. 
AlvernuBjGuilielmus.    »Sip<'Gui- 

lielmuN. 
Amandns,  Saint.     Srf  Suso. 
Aniandnsi  Verus,  psfu(lon.f  COO. 
^i%^'ifu<J^^rrn^  -  Ambrosch,  J.  J.  A.,  1731. 
•*• —    -- —   Amhriwe,  iBrnic,  2080. 

Anihroi«iuK,  S/iint,  Abp.  of  Mi- 

Utu,  2381,  2040,  .3183,  n. 
Jm/  (De  1')  lira  Ifxtfis,  4724. 
Ame  (L').  Entrf liens,  ll-U). 
^^^'/OGy  AO0J,j^j^,  ^L'^^  o,^  ^  iyitlnif,   etc., 

177. 
Amolincoiirt.  M.  ^\ii,prctre^p$eu- 

df/H.,  450.*). 
Amorlmch,  w  Amorpach,  Vitus, 

23. 
Amos,  William,  2^25. 
Amillet  de  Sanrir.  I».  H.,  1053. 
Aniiot.  or  Aniyot,  J.  M.,  1504. 
Ami  rant.     See  .\myraut. 
Amnion,  C.  F.  von,  1752,  2218, 

4000. 
Amner.  Itichard,  2223. 
Amorv,  Thomas  [''John   Bun- 

cle,*E«q."J,  8(>3. 
Anmry,  Jfei\  Tliomas,  849,  3236. 
A m usem en t  jth Unitop'i iq tw,  4754. 
Amyot.    See  Amiot. 
Amy  rant     (L^it.     Amyraldus), 

M\)y«i-,  2485. 
AnnTyfe  de  V Aixic^lypne..  252^. 
Anali/se    iur  rdme    des    biUejt, 

4791. 
Analijfis  of  Man,  2342. 
Anaximene^,  l.'4C-47. 
Andnla,  Ruardus,  444.  730. 
Ande.-I.  282^. 
Andrea  dl  S.  Tommaso  (former' 

Ii/  Levarctti  ,  2824. 
.\ndreaj,  Sam..  404*^». 
Aiidronp.  Tobias,  41,  42. 
Andreas,  Ant(»nius.  2021,  n. 
Andrejwi,  Marsilin,  4497. 
Andri'WH,  KliKha.  40'M\  4098. 
Andrews,  L.  F.  W,,  4264. 
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Andries.  Jndocus,  2829-30, 2832. 
Anpeli,  GiuMeppc,  3080»». 
AngtW  Z>im«r7i<  (The),  3754. 
AngeltH  Silutiius,  Job.,pjenMZon., 

2097 »,  n. 
An^luH  ex  Albiis,  Thomas.    Sejt 

White. 
Ani»\a  (Celebres  Opiniones  de), 

1071. 
Aninui  Brutorwn,  4701. 
Anima  triumphant,  660. 
Animadversiones     in    XodurUf 

4.543. 
Aninwl  Instinct.  4^3. 
Aniinaux  (!.,&»)" plus   que   ma- 
chine, 4767. 
Ant  mi  fmmftrtaJitate  (De),  821. 
Anmerkungen  (Kurze),  72. 
Anmerlungen  (Vernunlt-    nnd 

scbrinmMssige),  20*24. 
Anmerlnmffen  und  Zwei/t1^2fyi. 
Annam  Bliatto,  1425. 
Annett,  Peter,  3141-U,cf.  3146- 

47. 
Anonymi  et{}usdani  stria  Dis- 

quisitio,  2505-06. 
A  nonymi  I)iluci(Mione.t,  448. 
Anquetildn  Perron,  A.  1 1  .,1300- 

68,1.392, 1410*;  of.  1375,  n. 
Ansaldi,  C.  1.,  1741,3519,  3611- 

12. 
Ansellus,  Schoiastiais,  2646. 
AuHelmu9,  Al>p.,  2020,  n. 
Ana  war  to  an  Anonymous  Lei' 

ter,  4094.       .      . 
A  n  t  h  ropos,  pseudon .,  4371 . 
A u 'h rojxroph ia  Th eo m of/ ica , 40. 
Anti-Annihil4itioni.«t,  4.'J15, 
Antidote  {An)  against  Jnjidelity, 

74. 
Antinuit^n'alisme  (L'),  167. 
Anti-ltiUu'ouAK^X. 
.\ntv»ino  do    Saiut-Gcrvals,  A., 

4S12. 
Anton,  CO.,  996. 
Antoniana,  Margarita,  an  imag- 
inary    atithfresf,    manu/tir- 

turrA  out  of  Vtt  title  of  a  hook; 

591. 
Antonio  da  Nativldade,  2823. 
ApcJr.uthfrus,  1034. 
Aphorisriten.  930. 
AjHKXitiiftusis  (The),  4671. 
Apollinariti,  2639. 
AjKAofjie  df^  Itejttet,  4752. 
Ajioloffie  (An)  of-Infantf.  4-524. 
Ajxtstolical  Omstitutiftn*.  2tl42*. 
AiHwtolins,  Michael,  3il29>. 
Apparebit  repentinus  dies,  31 8.*^. 
.ijfl'rvdix  to  the  FirU  I^irt  of 

thr  Enquiry,  etc.,  127. 
Aquarius,  pscudon.,  4*i4S. 
.Vquina^,  or  do  Aquino,  Thomas, 

Stiint.    See  Thomas. 
Arcudiu.s,  IVtrus,  2S18.  2820. 
ArdAi  Virdf,  13:  8;  ef.  I40?A  n. 
Arj:oii»,  J.  B.  Bover,  MnrquisOL', 

791». 
Argmnent  concnming    the  Hu- 
man Siml<  sejM'rate  [sicj  5m6- 

siftanf^e,  68. 
.irgnmrnt    (An)  pruting,  etc., 

2395. 
Arguments  and  Replies.  80. 
Argument/!,  Xatural,  etc.,  989. 
Ariadne,  1081. 
Ari8t«»teles,  1617-45;  cf.  15.  n., 

021,  624,  632,  608. 1301 »,  1571. 

ir.71»,  IWS.  1668,  n.,  1675*,  n., 

1703, 1706,  n..  1733»,  n.,  1936. 
Ariza,  Juan  de.  3755*. 
Aruauld,  AntoiDe,.460<&. 


Arnold,  Cfottfrici,  252.5,  n. 

Arnold.  J.  M.,  19S7. 

Arnoldi    de   Usiugen,  BarthoL 

See  U.«»innen. 
Arnonlx,  Francis,  3322*. 
Arn!*chwanger,  J.  C,  ;1214. 
Arou  Afiji.     Ser  Aaron  Af>ij:Ui. 
Ar.K  bene  rirendi  ef   mnrxendi^ 

3-295-f»7,2401»(JrW.). 
Ar<  morit'ndi,  23S1*. 
Artobe,  J.  C.     See  Artop<eTi*, 
ArtoptifU9  (Germ.  Becker  i,  J.  C 

472,  210.3,  2ri05-<K'.. 
Arvernns,  Guilielmos.    Set  Goi- 

lielmu.H. 
Aspill,  John,  2305-97,  240c>:  ct 

2995. 
Ashby.  Richard,  psevdon^  2S57* 

{Add.). 
Aspland.  Robert.  4^2. 
A.ssemsini,  (J.  S.,  246>. 
Assembly  of  Divines.   *Sfe  West- 
mi  n^ttT. 
A«i>lM'ton,  William,  712. 
.\Mtruc,  Jean,  825. 
Athenagora'«,  2937-^38. 
Aihiinafia,  odrr  firuml^.,  lOiSS. 
Athunasius,Z>y;fiN(niu;.  Iu3d. 
Athan:t«in"',  /V Wo-,  3690*. 
Atkins,  W.  B.  3127. 
Atkin*.n.  II.  (J,  309. 
Atkinson.  J.  C  4^*40. 
Attt'iijtf    (An)    to    exhibit    ths 

Meaning,  4c.63. 
AulK>rins,  Claudias.     See    Ao- 

bery. 
.\ulH'rlen.  C.  A.,  2363k. 
Anbert  de  la  Oifasnavedes  "BfM, 

F.  A.,  4755,  4757. 
Aul»ort,  Fran^iis,  4772. 
AulK-rt.  MariMsi./A<  Af>U,  1157. 
Anln-ry  (Lot.  AlWrius  «>r  Autip- 

riu«!>,  Claude.  602.  2953. 
Aubry,  J.  B  ,  232,  4789. 
Aurapitainc,      Uenri,      Rirfm^ 

ItKJJb. 
And««l»»Tt.  I  tienne.  282J»». 
Auft-rittrhung  (Die)  der  TvdUn^ 

Auferstehung  (Diel /««  Christi, 

31 4S. 
Auf  rrtehung    (T>ie)    %tnd    des 

W.!fgrri'-f.t,»tfK^. 
AitO'r.t'-hHnf/fgejichichte     (Die\ 

315.1,  3155.' 
A II  f'  r  tfU  u  ngsgesch  ichte  (ITeb** 

di.*».  31.'>2. 
.KuiiC'.      Ltuuu-e,      UUi,     '230^ 

( Add.). 
Ati;j;«r,  Deny*.  2R54» {Add.\ 
AiiijH  tiniami     .  .  .     iMjctrimA, 

4.-4i. 
.A.u;rti<tinn?,  AnrHinsi.  ^*mt»nd 

lip..  14.  n..  W*'.*.  :SM,  562,  563. 

2014, 31  .s:U  n-.  4.->l.' :  cf.  Ok a0CJ». 

2089.  2865,   2ir26,  4531,  4539, 

4542. 
Auuirur,  4791. 
Aura,  jt^eiuiott..  4449. 
Aurellio  {Lat.  Aurcliiu).  G.  R, 

2952. 
Aureolas  (Fr.  Aariol  or  Ork4v 

Petrus,  2021,  n. 
Aufiichten  indie nahe  Striffkfit, 

Au.otin.  J.  51.,  4316,  435^  1MR. 
Autenrieth.  J.  II.  F.  too,  27<^ 

1054. 
Author  (To  the)  of  a  Leitrr,  MOBl 
Autun,  Tlonoru  d*.    &•*   Hosiv 

rius,  A  ugustndmmem -n*. 
Avenipftoe.    Su  l\m  B^Jjtt. 


INSBX  or  ACmORB  AND  AHoarvoOB  n 


l,_LoiloTln,aw<I2»^ 


I    (Amb.    Ibo    Hut), 


)iirdN[.C.U..US,tI3. 
lar-lIfbrKUB,  Qraguiiu. 


■.  Kgbart,i|/  AirrderH,  « 


llut>n,Jt.       1U& 


■rriiX 


io«Mi;B>. 


Bui/K ''!,■'■■■'■"""' 

blirdl.J.  I..  ^tl04.2lll,lUS 


3990         30*> 


^1,-1113.4127 


('■VoLWruon'-l,  til  I        >« 

111>ktl4MUIT  Ik 

Bidliia.  ll<-«i,  U.  l!n.  TT  li>, 

ISOi,  -231>,  i3I^  341,  3710- 


■WWw«a.  i^WML 


INDEX  or 

BrtnluirJi,  A.  II-  OW.  ;  Bttrkhiirnc.  FruDcl* 


Bm^lgunc  (MeInC'; 


AND  ANONVJIODS  WORKS. 


■•■'!lli<ii^.a.W.4iTB. 


Kcrvrlrr  TliuinHi.  »»J.  »£!. 


BfUiirk-  Btilraaf,  W 

l.T,  W.  1     . 

D.J.C.  vim.  4793. 

lUIDxvT.  or  BlIlllDgFr,  a.  I 

BIIll*r(.J"h,BW. 
amign  KM  (Efn),  40». 

lUiLlrr.  48;9.  n. 

Ijihi't.  filk-ioif,  an.  MAI, 


Blanfii 
BI<1>(| 


l.'^lllW 


™i.n. 

>I.1.1~, 

oinl, 

f     BIlIK 

vyk.  J.  C.  nB, 

BuTlie.  O.  R.  Toa.    A>  Bontf. 
BoHiuiCT-,  or  BokIub,  Pkilin^ 


1   (lot.   Il..lvu.Tli« 


lli>Jlni;linikI.  BsBnr.Id  FIW.  AC 

Sl.3i>1>n. 
DallDD.  Rubrrl.lOM. 


,.rl«,  IM,  RM;  tl 


'Bou)l1i>n.'Pru«<iii.jn>. 
Kaujmil,  (I.  II.    &<  Buanut. 
Bonlllw,  D.  R,  4T3I-.  it  CO. 


B~;irS.«i.. 


uidaii,   or    Brcndui.  Ai< 

■.ulB.'Pri«]rk)i,  1»1 

;in!iii,  (i.riirtci*.  mii- 


Ihnk    of   Rrviardl.    Mr..  IMO,     Itm,  P 


v,-.%  IMS,  iwi,  &HS,  ua, 
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BrhS  Enquiry  (A),  etc.,  2302. 
Brief  Examinatum    (A),    etc., 

181)3. 
Br  iff f.  Ansioere,  2661. 
Brifff  uljej'  die  Unsterblichheit, 

1228. 
Brip.ff  iT'>fT  Waiirkeit^  985, 
BHtff-  Wechi^U  101, 10-2. 
Brieglieb,  J.  C,  866. 
Briet.  J.  P.,  2335. 
Briertti  (Twee)  over  ket  mcUe- 

rialisme,  aSl  (Arid.). 
BriKbam,  C.  U.,  1992*,  n. 
BrifTUole  Sole.  A.  G.,  2822. 
j^/  Brihad  JramyaJca   Upanitkad^ 
^f       1411.    ^     ^ 

Brine,  John,  3965. 
BrinK.  Sven.    Set  LAgerbring. 
Brinkraan,  W.  T.,  3076. 
Brirtt«'u1,     litt.    Mr.    [John?], 

21H«>,  n. 
Bristow,  Richard,  2767-68. 
Brittan,    8.    B.,    4345,    4686*, 

4689*. 
Britzger,  F.  X.,  2905. 
Brockett,  L.  l».,  1495«. 
BnKk,  C.  A.  van  den,  2425. 
Brockhaus,  Ilennann,  1370. 
Bromfleld,  T.  R.,  106>. 
Bronner.  J.  J.,  1931^. 
Brooks.  John,  M.D^  4425. 
Bro(»k.<<.  Theodore,  4487. 
Brougham,       Henry,       Baron 

BrftHghiim    and   Vaux,    1091, 

4851;   cf.  276,  277,  279,   280, 

1710. 
Broughton,  Hugh,  2658. 
Bronghton,  John,  84;  cf.  85,  00. 
Broughton,   Tiiuuisis,   187,    188, 

856. 
Brou^itin,  StuphanuH,  2056. 
Brown,  Alexander.  4122. 
Brown,  David,  2315. 
Bp)wn,  J.  N.,  4462. 
Brown,     James,      Missionary^ 

4040. 
Brown.  James,  D.D.,  of  Bam" 

wrll,  4167. 
Brown,  Prof.  John,  D.D.,  2588, 

3107. 
Brown,  Richard,  2336». 
Brown.  Richard.  D.D.,  1825. 
Bniwn,  TliomaM,  .'{762. 
Brown,  Capt.  Thomo^  4821-22, 

4826.  4866. 
Brown.  Tlionias,  If.D.,  1040. 
Browne.  I.   H.,  the  elder,  821, 

822. 
Browne,    I.    H.,   the    younger, 

1047. 
Browne,  John,  *if  Sidney  Sussex 

Odlrge,  4')79. 
Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  2073». 
Brownlee,  W.  C,  4230. 
Brown!«on.  0.  A.,  3756«,  4636,  n. 
Bruce,  John,  4575. 
Bruch,  J.  F.,  499, 1789. 
Bruckcr,  Jac,  622,  1887,  1969, 

1975. 
Brugi$ch,  Heinrich.  1356. 
Brunet,  (P.)  ().,  1301. 
Brtino.  AnUmio,  603. 
Bruno,  Dumcnico,  2889^  (Add.). 
Brunfj,  P.  J.,  1987»,  n. 
Bruitcho,  Bernardo,  4661. 
Brutus,  Jac,  Norocotnensis.  19. 
Bruzen  de  la  Martiui^re,  A.  A., 

545*. 
Bryant.  Alfred,  2320.  3108. 
Buchanan.  David.  '.U. 
Buclianan,  Francis.  1440*. 
Bucber,  101-103;  ct  101^  n. 


Bncher,  J.,  1616'». 
Buchon,  J.  A.,  1*201. 
Buchwitz,  J.  L.,  850. 
Buck,  Charles,  2238. 
Buck,  F.  J.,  4770. 
Buckingham,  Edgar,  1154. 
Buckmann,  Gabr.,  1816. 
Buckminster,  Joseph,  4116. 
Budieus,  Joh.,  2794. 
BuddeuM,  J.  F.,  103,  547,  1878, 

389(J;  ct3893. 
B&chlein     (Das)     vom    Leben, 

1102. 
BOchUin  (Das)  wm  der  Aufcr- 

tleJmny^  :«)84. 
BUchner,  Gottfried,  2561,  3237, 

455,^.. 
BUchner,   Louis,  334,  335,  345, 

3.'>4. 
Buhel,  Engel  von,  1229. 
BUI  Anger,   or  BUIffiuger.     Stt 

Biltinger. 
BufTon.  G.  L.  Leclorc,  0>unt  de, 

4769:  cf.  4771. 
Bugreus,  8.  L.,  4736. 
Buhle,  J.  G.,  568*,  d.,  1042. 
Bulkeley.  J.,  3-227». 
Bulk  ley,  S.  C,  4296. 
Bull,  George,  Bp.,  2570. 
IhiUtrode.  Whitelocke,  1553. 
Bunnla,    Abba    Ben    Solomon. 

Ser.  Abba. 
Runcle,  John,  p.«eudnn.,  863,  n. 
Bnnd'hcsh,  1385-86,  1403^  n. 
Buudeto.  Carlos,  2394*. 
Bnnsen,  C.C.  J.,  l.TOO*.  1364. 
Bunyan,  John,  3348*,  n.,  3710. 
Bunzlau.   Abba  Ben   Solomon. 

Sff  Abba. 
Buob,  Ch.,  1141. 
Burchard.  C.  M.,116. 
Burckhardt,  or  Burkhardt,  J.G., 

3053,46-23. 
Burckhardt,  L.  E.,  2005. 
Burd,  Richard,  3601. 
Burder,  H.  F.,  4568. 
Bnrder.  John,  4638. 
BurgenMbi,    Petrus    AlphonsuH. 

Set  AlphouKus. 
BurgeHH,  DtmieU  29R6. 
Burgtws,  (teorge.  Hp.,  2448*. 
Burghiirdt,  A.  M..  3128. 
Bnridan,  Jean,  47.18,  n. 
Burkhardt.     tk)e  Burckhardt. 
Uurnian.  A.  J.,  506. 
Rurnielriter,  Ilerm.,  845. 
Burnet,  Gilbert,  2103. 
Burnet.  Thomas,  2138-42,  3914*; 

cf.  2146,  2157. 
Burnett,  C.  .H.,  307*  {Add.). 
Burnham  Society,  492. 
Burnout;  K.  (L.).  1406,  n. 
Burnouf.  Engine,  1374-75, 1428, 

1435*,    n.,  1458-59,    1469;  cf. 

137U,  n.,  1461. 
BuruMide,  Robert,  1035. 
Btirr,  C.  C.  4.127. 
BurruH,  ChriMtoph.     Su  Borro. 
BurruHM,  J.  C,  4:i90. 
Burt,  Jephthah.  41*28. 
Rurthogge,    Richard,    61,    67, 

3791. 
Burton,  Charles.  3C56. 
Burton,  Philip,  40G4. 
Buturus     (Dutcfi,  Buys),    Job., 

•26.53. 
i  Buiicii.  4552. 
Busli,  George,  2373.  3'J90,  3174; 

cf.  :J09l-95.  31W7-99. 
Bushnan,  J.  S.,  4832. 
Butler,  Alban.  '290:3. 
Butler,  Joeepb,  Bp^  111,  IQM. 


Butler.  W.  A.,  1723*. 
Buttstedt.  J.  A.,  1j)77. 
Buxtorf,  Job.,  the  eldery  1950,  n. 
Buxtorf.  J(»h.,  Vie  youn^ffr.  1930. 
Buys  (Lai.  Busteus),  Job.    Su 
BnHA>u«i. 

B.  V.  J.   Mathematisdter,  etc., 
819. 

Byles,  Mather,  3011. 

C,  G.  M.,  3749*. 
C  R.,  271. 

C  W.,  M.D.    See  Coward,  Wil- 
liam. 
Caboche-Dcmerville,  J.,  4852. 
Cadonici.  Giovanni,  2683-S4. 
CaMlnum,  2a4»». 
Ca'lius,  or  Cell  us,  Mich.,  4520. 
Ci&ni merer,  A.  F.,  447. 
Casar,  C.  A.,  909. 
Ca'Siirius  Heisterbacensis,  3*281*. 
Caluignet,  L.  A.,  4683. 
Dihcn,  Samuel.  18*20. 
Cahier.    See  Cayet. 
Ci\jetanus,  P.  Y.  (P.).  A?  Cayet, 
Ogetanus,  Thomas  do  Vio,  Card. 

See  Vio. 
Calderon  de   la  Barca,   Pedro, 

2842. 
Caldwell,  R.,  13*22. 
Calixtus,  F.  U.,  2147*,  2489,  u., 

2840. 
Calixtus,    Georg.    2063,     2103, 

2489,   2833,  2840,  3*204,  3443; 

cf.  *2837. 
Callery,  J.  M.,  1505«>. 
Culniet,  Augustiuu,  1739,  *2144; 

cf.  4665. 
CaloniuR,  Ilenr,,  839. 
Calvert,  George,  4477. 
Calvert,  James,  1310. 
OUvin,  .lean,    25781,   -2600;    cf. 

2(>48,  3»i98-3700,  4511-13,4521, 

4577-78,  n. 
Ctilviniftic  Virws,  4513. 
(?amerarius,  Barthol.,  '2751. 
I  (^amerarius,  Elias,  72. 
i  Campfinrr-r/nil  (Das),  963. 
Campbell,  Alexander.  4463. 
Campbell,    Archibald,    Bp.    of 

AlM-rdrni^  25-27. 
Campbell.      I*r<if.      Archibald, 

/A /A,  773. 
Campbell,  George,  3748. 
Campbell,  Zenas,  4397-98. 
Campe,  J.  II.,  H82;  cf.  89*2,  902. 
Campellis,  Guil.  de  (f/-.  Guil.de 

Champcaux  >,  Bp.,  .190*. 
Campharo,  or  Camphora,  Jacobo, 

566. 
Camus,  J.    P.,  Bp.  of  Belley, 

3:J29. 
Can:Ue8,  Johannes,  FerrartensiSt 

*2u38. 
fhndid  Examination,  3958. 
Candidus.     Sec  Blancard. 
Candlish,  R.  S.,315^0. 
Cautield,  Russel,  4183. 
Canz.  I.  O.  {L(it.  T.),  449,  778, 

78*2, 783,  2169,  30*28.  3034. 
CapistranuK,  Jo:innes,  3187. 
Cappiulocc.  A.,  '2584. 
Cappe,  Newcome,  2228. 
Cappel.  Louis,  *2517. 
CapreoluM,  Jac,  65*2. 
Capron,  K.  W.,  467'2. 
C^raciMoli,  83:J. 
Caraccioli  (Lit.  Caracciolos,  or 

de  Licio),  Rob..  570. 
Caraniuel   y   Uibkowitz,  Joan, 
,      15.V2,*2ai^\>^(,Ad)d.V 
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C^rdann.  OimfAmo  (Lnt.  Illero- 

iiyiiiUM  CjinlaniM).  fiHS. 
Cnrdillo  <Ie  ViilalpADdo^  Oasp. 

S^e  VillnliNindo. 
Cureiia,  Cii»cinto.  4824. 
Carillon.  A.C^3W0. 
C«rnH>rg.  Joh«  IHlrt. 
Carle,  P.  J.,  the  AhU,  STM. 
CMilile, "T C^rliHle,  ChrlrtophcT, 

2»>4H  '2fi!'i\ . 
CaTlil«\  Jrtiiiw,  D.D.,  C5S2. 
Curl/Htjult.  A.  (R.)  you.    iSte  Bo- 

»len««tein. 
CHrinifliucI,  Andrew,  20. 
1  uroliMtHiliuH,  A.  (K.)    See  Bo- 
il enHtein. 
Carov6,  F.  W.,41S4. 
Carpfntrr.  BmJ»niin.  2240. 
Cftrimv.  Jiicob,  464,  '^406. 
I'nrpzov.    J.    B.,    thf    voungety 

•3i72.  JfiKl*;  rf.  2tJ78-7tf. 
CRrri<'re,  M«irlr.,  14ttn«. 
Ciirrillii,  Mftftin.  •J84X)*. 
Cwrrlquf,  Rtctmnl,  4154. 
CnrrtttMM.  A.  I».  h^  Has. 
Cnrtnrius  J.  L-,  tX)l. 
(hrte.l  auz  p'lilosop'ies^  183. 
t'artt^iiis,   Kiimtiix.      See  Do»- 

cat  tHs. 
C-arthenv,    Jean     de,    2045-49, 

•J').VK  n. 
Carthu!*ienni<».   DionyMhw.      Sff 

Dh»iiy?«hH  dc  l<«fwiM. 
Carthu!4ien)«i;4.  Jiicul>a».    See  Jar 

rolms  «lf  CliWJi. 
Cnrtit-r.  (inlliiH.  1H9. 
Cnrturi)rlit,  ClirlMtopber,  653. 
OnriH,  F.  A..  24  V  17to. 
Cartali-.  (irif«wit<>nio  Javellf  da. 

Sff  Javt-lli. 
Caitalt'UMiti,  Cliry««>»toroufl.    See 

JavHU. 
Can:diH.  Kufr^up.  1310*. 
Caicini.  .Stiiii.     See  CA«tfin%k». 
Cjihi'.  TlioniRH,  34.')9. 
C-ajvsjimler,  (J«?.,  4522. 
Ca«H,.|M.  \V.  K.,  11S5. 
CHHKi<»«|oriH.  M.  A..  11. 
CaM!<inuH  d<>  VunHium  {ftal.Cut- 

cini).  .*^:ini.,  5'S. 
CaxHon,  Charlex,  1291. 
Ca«4tfllani,  V.  X..  1571. 
Ca!*tillon    (Ital.    ^^nIv(*nl{Ili    da 

(  ii^tijjlione.     Lfit.     ra*tUllo- 

niMis I,  J.  F.  M.  M.,  190 ;  cf.  203, 

n. 
Can  wall.  Edward .  2299. 
^  I      Ctt  ip'ftha-Hrd'imai^ti.  1410. 
''"/      C'tttarino,  Anibrogio.    .S»''Cutha- 

rimi.«. 
CkiUrhigmCTlieio/tfie  iffiamftns,  j 

1437. 
Catharine  of  Gcmoa.  Saint.    S^e 

(^attarina. 
CathariniiH  (//<i?.  Catarino)  Am- 

bro.oiii'i.  Abp.^  2i>4:). 
Ckitholixche        Glanbent  -  Lehre.^ 

2S«5. 
(\itn.     Tort     der    Bentimmung, 

RJ43. 
CattaHiiH  (Fi(»j«chi,  Lnt.  Flinm) 

Adorno,    itr    Ad<»rn'\,    Stihit, 

o/lvn  ntllfii  Saint   Catharine  \ 

of  (Ji-noa,  2724-25. 
Canifi.'UU  213. 
C.ium  Dei,  37l»l. 
Oivallrro  do  l«la,  Martin,  .121 9«. 
Cavot.  or  Cahi«*r  {L*it.  CiUfta- 

\\\\*\  P.  V.  (P.),  2781,  2788;  cf. 

27%. 
Col  uio.  Thoma«  de.     See  TYw>- 

ixuu». 
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ColiuK.  Mich.    .SrfCtpllnH. 

Cpllariufu  Balth.,  2103. 

CrllarinH,  Christoph,  1919,  n. 

Ortointy  (The).  He.,  494,  495. 

Chabercrlave,  2805. 

Chace,  O.  r.,  1180. 

Chacon  {Lai.  Ciaconn»  or  Ci»- 

coniuR).  Alfunw),  4ri(iO. 
Chai»  do  SiHirc(>(M>l,  44)92-93, 
Chahiv  I'liilippe.  45li3. 
Chalmeri*.  Thonia«,  3J31. 
Chaiuftaigriac,  Joan  de,  (HO. 
Chanipcnnx,  Oail.  de.   See  Cam- 

)>Klii4. 
CbampolIion-FigMK.  J.  J..  1360. 
Chwiidieu  (  Hrb.  8adefl),  Ant.  La 

Rtx.'lie  dr,  2775. 
Chandler,  ,  of  GUmeester, 

4008. 
Chandler.  SamuH.  314«. 
Chandler,  S.  C.  2320*. 
Chanet,  Pierre,  4712-13. 
Channing,  W.  E., />.!>..  1131-32, 

338J,  3543. 
ntant  (Le)  du  cygne,  M8». 
C1iuo4i,  or  ntow-lt,  1505^. 
Chapman.  J.  I^  4373. 
ChapiH^luw.  Leonard,  2570. 
XoLptc  ('U)  ioSeltra,  2125. 
ChurtMi.  Jndah.    See  Jadah. 
Charity  Miftaken.  4590. 
Charleton  or  Charlton,  Walter. 

J/.P,  «>50;  ct674. 
ChnrleToix,  P.  F.  X.  de,  1313. 
Cliarlton,  Walter.    See  Cbarto- 

ton. 
Charp.  Mr.  ptewUm.,  143. 
Cliarron,  Pierre,  4712. 
Chaitdai,    Abrahaoi   Bar.      See 

Abraliani. 
Chane.  Thomas,  1660. 
Chttfweaud.  O.  W.,  1991. 
Chateaubriand,  V.  A.,  Vi§e.  <fe, 

2229. 
ChAtel.  F.  F.,  the  Abb/,  1133. 
Chauncv,    Charles.    41)17-4026, 

4<»37  :*  ct  4062,  4069,  4108. 
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664. 
Ferris,  or  Ferrias.  Edwin,  4117. 

n.,  4185. 
Ferry,  2806. 
Peslen,  J.  J.,  428. 
Pesaler,  Conr.,  3482. 
F^stus,  4270. 
F-u  (Le)  (THilie,  2789. 
Peucht,  Jac.,  276*2-fl3w 
Peuerb.-icfa,   Ludwic  Ton,  lOfTS^ 

1173;  of.  315. 
Feucrloin,  J.  C.,  58,  2SW.  34» 

37 -i*. 
Peuillet,  Madeleine,  2103. 
P6vrier,  J.,  659». 
h\tw  ThoughU  (A),  990. 
Pevdeau,  Emcat,  1298». 
Fichtc,  I.  II..  29:t,  31«.  337.  STJ, 

n.,  377.  37S,  1086:  cf.  lOWL 
Fichte,  J.  <J.,  1-2M. 
Picinio,  Marsilio,  .^eS*. 
Pidanza,    Giovanni    dl,    called 

Bonaventura.     See  Bonaven- 

tura. 
Fidde»,  Richard.  745,  746. 
Fiedler,  5.  C.  1S54. 
Field,  Nathaniel.  2636. 
Fieniu.  Thoniaa,  401*. 
Fiera,  Baptista,  582. 
FifTuier.  Louis,  4673. 
Fil:ilethe.<4.  Philantroptcoa,  pseu- 

dun..  4111. 
Pinal  Rfstnration,  4158. 
Fin.  k.  Ca«p.,  Xi£2!^. 
Fincke,  Daniel.  2606. 
Fioiftti  di  San  Ffancesco,  3288. 

n. 
Firmin,  Giles.  4537. 
First    Day   (The)    in    Heawtiy 

3532. 
Fischer.  [A.?],  2276,  n. 
FiHiher,  A..  2290,  n.,  3441,  n. 
Fischer,  0.   P.,  515,  316,  1134. 

KkX),  1IV44. 
Pischlin.  L.  M.,  3830,  3842;  c£ 

3816.  n. 
Pish.  U.  C,  1846,  n. 
!  Pish,  Samuel,  4833. 
I  Fisher,  4084-86. 
!  Fisher.  G.  P.,  3181. 

Fisher.  John.  Bp.,  2738. 
I  Pisk,  Wilbur,  4252. 
I  Firr  S  rmons,  772. 
Fjollsirdm,  Job..  506w 
Plantleru,  G.  T.,  4344. 
I  Piatt,  J.  P.  von.  1893,  3603. 
I  Flavcl,  John.  51. 
Flavin,  Melchior  de,  2474;  cf. 

247S. 
Flechore,  J.  (W.)  de    la.     Ac 

Fletcher. 
Fleischer,  H.  L.,  199*2«. 
Fleischer,  J.  M..  2201. 
Fleming,  Caleb,  173-175,774;  ct 

18i:\, 
Fleming,  Robert,  the  wmnMr, 

*299.'l 
Flemming,  C,  F.  ron.  2S7. 
Fletcher,  or  de  la  Flechcre,  J. 

(W.>.  -2899. 
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Fleury,  Am^deo.  466^. 
Flint,  or  Flynt,  IL-nry.  3227. 
Florence,  (huncil  of,  TrJi>. 
Floss.  11.  J.,  1142. 
Floureni),  (M.  J.)  P.,  475d,  n., 

4840.  4887  *. 
FI(>y.l,'j(.hn,  2793, 4954. 
Flud  {Lat.  de  Fluctibim),  Robert, 

2901. 
FlUpel,  Gustav,  12P6. 
Fliigge,  C.  W..  5ij:J,  9fl0,  988. 
Flynt,  Ht-nry.     Sfe  Flint. 
Fnt-knue-kiy  *14.35»,  143o«>. 
Foggini,  P.  F.,  4430. 
Fokker,  J.  P.,  1027. 
Follen,  C.  (T.  C),  2259. 
Fontenelle,  B.  Le  B.  de,  3073>. 
Fontenollc.  .7.  8.  E.  Julia  de. 

See  Julia  'Ic  FontencUo. 
Ftirbes.  Dariun.  4297,  4338. 
Forbeji  {^Lit.  Forlmaiua  kCorso), 

John.  2710,  3«78. 
FrtrlKiH,  William.  Bp.^  2849. 
Forblgcr,  J.  0.,  1809. 
Forchanimer,  P.  W.,  1725*. 
Forge,    Louis   de   la.     See    La 

Forge. 
Forichon,  the  Ahbi,  288. 
Fonney,  J.  H.  S..  7S.'J». 
FomwfecktM-,  8.,  1781. 
Fornariitt,  Ilieronymus  de,  Bp., 

579. 
Fornipr.     See  Fournlor. 
Forrtsster,  George,  4120. 
Forstor,  Joseph,  12H. 
Forsyth,  Robert,  991. 
fbrt^lauer    (Die)   m    JenseiU, 

fhrtdauer  und  Zustanddei  Men- 

fcJien,  992. 
ForteliuH,  Gabriel,  757. 
Fortia  d'Urban,  A.  J.  F.  X.  P.  E. 

8.  P.  A.,  Marquis  de,  1094. 
Fortlage,  Karl,  1230. 
Fortoul,  Hippolvte,  2454. 
Fo-tter,  Dan,  4099. 
FiMter,  Joel,  4086. 
Fo«tter.   John.    4141,    n.,    4365, 

4389:  cf.  4366. 
Foucaux,  P.  E-,  1434»». 
Foucber,  Paul,  the  Abbi,  1368, 

1391. 
Fonlkes,  Thomafi,  1417. 
/bMr  DJaliigueA  between  Eubulut 

and  Phtfgellus,  741. 
/bur  DixsertatConx^  4061. 
Foumiont,  £tienne,  1679. 
Fournier,    or    Fornier,    Raoul, 

iS'i>«r  du  Rondeau^  401. 
Frinkcl,  Beqjamin,  1961. 
Fragment  eines  Cfesprlichg^  3049. 
Pragmente  und  AniifragmtnUy 

3150. 
Francis,  B.,  3347. 
Francis,  Ebon,  4312. 
Francisci,  RrasmuD,  2103,  3221, 

3475,  37*22. 
Franci»cn^    do    Sancta    Clara, 

or    CovontriensiM,    oriqtnalbj 

Christopher  Davenport,  2438- 

99. 
Franck,  Adolphe,  1174, 1910;  cf. 

1914. 
Francke  (La/.  Francus),  Greg., 

.'U49. 
Fninoke,  Wilhelm.  2675. 
FranckonlKTg.    Abraham    ron 

{Ijid.  Pranciscus  Montanaa), 

24  SO. 
Francklln,  William,  1443». 
Fnifi^oig,  Jacques,  of  Varenne, 

4632. 


Frant^id  do  Neufch&teau,  N.  L., 
Oiunt,  25S,  258  (Aihl.). 

Frank,  Othmar,  1410,  n. 

Franke,  G.  8.,  554,  2214. 

Franklin,  Ber\jamin,  4361,  4471. 

Franklin,  fiei^amin,  pseudon., 
1901. 

Frantz  A.,  2926. 

Franz,  A.  W.,  156, 1269. 

Franz,  Wolfgang,  3199*. 

Frapporti.  Giust-ppe,  298,  299. 

Frauenstiidt,  Julius,  335. 

Free  Inquiry  (A).  714. 

Free  Stricture^,  4084. 

Fier  TltoughU  concerning  Soul», 
127. 

Free  Thought*  in  Defence^  711. 

Fre/-  Tfioughtt  upon  Vie  Brute- 
Creation,  4759. 

Freeman,  J.  E.,  3544. 

Frerthinhing  Cttristian^  Quar- 
terly He/fitter,  22 1«. 

Freitag,  Job.,  406,  407,  4709-11. 

Fremling,  Math.,  868. 

French,  Calvin,  4298. 

French,  J.  O.,  4818. 

French,  W.  R.,  1249. 

Fretizel,  8.  F.,  47,  48,  436. 

Fr^re,  the  AbU,  22.U. 

Frf'ret,  Nic.  858,  n.,  1352,  n. 

Freunde  (Zyrayer  guter)  verl  mu- 
ter Brirff-Wr-rluely  101, 102. 

Freundes  (Eiues)   der  Warheity 
3923. 

Freville,  A.  F.  J.,  4800. 

Freymund,  Andreas,  3911». 

Frick,  J.  G.,  1341. 

Fridlibius,    Ericus,     psetuion., 

4605*. 
fFriedlich,  P.  II.,  2075. 
iFriedrich,  Fr^  4888.  rr 

FFIenreil  OVrb.TTOTl^        ^• 

FriedPich,  T.  IT,  loo: 

Friendly     Disputants     (The), 
4449. 

FrietuUhip  in  Deaths  3494. 

Fries,  3119. 

Friniel,  Joh.,  3444. 

Frisch,  J.  F.,  3606. 

Frisoh,  8.  G.,  1862. 

Frith,  John.  2738-39. 

Frohschammer,  J.,  332,  460. 

FrOlich,  W.)lfg.,  220. 

Fromm,  N.  E.,  750. 

Fromondus,  Libertns,  39. 

Frothinghara,  N.  L.,  2704. 

Froweiu.  J.  W.  A.,  993. 

FrUhauff,  Christian,  795. 

Fry,  U.  J.,  1240. 

Fnchs,  2304,  n. 

Fuchs,  C.  J.,  4877. 

FUllner,  O.,  1791. 

Fiirst.  Julius,  1929. 

Fulke    {Lat.   Fulco),    William, 
2760-08. 

Fullarton,  Joseph,  2087*. 

Fuller,  Allen,  4249. 

Fuller,  Andrew,  4087 ;  cf.  4088, 
4096,  4105. 

Fuller,  8.  W.,  4266. 

Furseus,  Saint^  3267. 

FurtwUngler,  Wilh.,  1723. 

Future  Life  (The)  of  the  Good, 
3551. 

Ftture  Piinishmenis,  4400. 

Future   Be  wards  and  Punish^ 
menu.  1081. 

FiUure  State  (The).     Or,  A  Dis- 
course. 3469. 

Future  State  (A)  proved  from 
the  Light  of  Nature,  863. 

Fyfe,  R.  A.,  -2357-68. 
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Fysh,  Frederic,  3098. 

G.,  C  4780. 

G.,  C.  F.,  3841. 

G.,  Sir  J.,  749. 

G  . . ..  800. 

Gabelentz,  H.  C.  ron  der,  1512: 

Gabillot,  4853. 

Gabler,  282,  n. 

Gabler,  J.  P.,  902,  4091. 

Gabriel  Acosta.     Sre  Acoeta. 

Gabrielli,  G.  M.,4541. 

Gadolin,  Gust.,  1525. 

Gndolin,  J.  A.,  1777. 

Gaetano,  Tommaso  da  Yio,  CbrdL 

See  Vio. 
Galanos,  Demetrios,  1406,  n. 
Galantes.  Living,  1572. 
Galbraith,  John,  4328. 
Galeani  Napione,  G.  F.,  Count, 

4567. 
Galenus,  Claudius,  606,    1638; 

cf  1936,  n. 
Galla.  G.  C.  la.    SeeX^  GalU. 
Gallcgo  de  la  8erna,  Juan,  409. 
Oallin,  architect,  1241. 
(SalloH-ay,  George,  4329. 
Gams,  Bonif.,  2304,  n. 
Gangauf  Theodor,  503. 
Gane,a  Pimlia,  1462*. 
(Jarbrecht,  Peter,  2500. 
Garcieus,  Job.,  2047. 
Garcin  do  TasHj',  •'•  H.,  1979. 
Garden,  Francis,  3.50;i. 
Gardini,  Antommaria,  222. 
(rardinius.     «SS?^  Du  Gardin. 
Garratt,  G.,  4879. 
Garrett,  J.,  1400,  n. 
Gascoigne,  George,  3194». 
Gnsparin,    A.    (£.),    Oount   de, 

4091-92. 
Gasparin,   N.    B.,  Ctmntess   de, 

3590«.  3590>>. 
Gassend,    cftrnmonly    Gassendi^ 

Pierre,  0«V)». 
Ga«trell,  Francis,  Bp.^  751. 
Gatteror,  J.  C,  1357. 
Gaubil,  Antoino,  1500. 
Gaude,  Aug.,  997. 
Gaudenxio    (Lat.   OaudentiusX 

Paganino,  1550. 
Gaudin,  Alexis.  3849. 
Gaurap&dii,  1421. 
Gautama,  or  Gotama,  1423. 
Gay.  Ebenezer,  4154. 
Gaz&lf,    or  Gazz&lS.    See  Gha^ 

zilt. 
Gebhard,  B.  II.,  3881. 
Gebhard,  C.  M.  F.,  4031. 
Gedachten  over  fiet  eindelyk  loi^ 

1242. 
Gedanken  fiber  die  Betrachtung^ 

800. 
Gedanken  Hber  die  Ibrtdauer^ 

1048. 
Gedanken  nber  die  Seele,  876. 
Gedanken  fiber  die  UnsterUich- 

keiL,  955. 
Gedanken  Ober  Tbd,  etc.,  1072. 
Gedankm    ivm    dent    Zwischen- 

stande,  2574. 
Getlanken  von  der  Srele,  Halle, 

2194. 
Gedanken  rott  der  Srrle,  Langcn-i' 

salzii,  2200. 
Ge/lanken    ron    der    Cnendlich' 

keif,  3953». 
Gedik   {Lat.  Gediccus),   8iuion, 

2902. 
Geler,  Martin,  2850. 
Oelger,  AbraUawv^  IQ^. 
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««mlMni,  Ueorgtni.    & 

Sun'ral  Jvdgmnil  Itbt),  N 
titn-M.C.C^IItr  AtM,m_. 

GnUiaati'i  Xaimritir.  1M1. 
0.■.n.^M.A.  >«lWrr.. 
Onrtf  *irJi.i7i™Jl/tJJf;i   ■■■ 

Oiwrgiiii,  Tniii<iKui(niil.  F.  O, 
Q»rttluii  Unnuiliu,  or  Fletbo. 
O^nuililf'ConlrinortLoiilB.   Jt^ 


Orrdn.  DimleL,  -ISaO.  aUR. 
OenJII,  1).  e^   C\inl^  IM, 


J.  E^USI. 

joh.,aueQ,  "103,  Witt. 

Lnilwig,  SSTtMU.  «<83 


Oerisrlu  A.  C.  JS8& 
OH«Hild«.    »(  L«l 

Oniniui  tF.  tt.l,  W.  HJIK. 
Snmiliu,    JnilHh  a)T4,   JtOi, 

Bwnor'.J.  M.,  867,1IIW. 

Onu-ttn,  3801.  □. 

mi--r.r-a.  a^s. 


OInilOro.  lUn>),JatL,» 
tiJEl.  iuoeph,  nSTr 
OOburt.  ()»rg,  U3L 

OHEoll.  U.  T..  iia. 

Olllnbanld,  Bcnott.  2010,  a. 


r   (Thf)   anif    Hapfinai, 
vMf,  A.  T^  1332. 


mmlf   (1*1   dor- 

Kr.  Artfaor.Ura.  |< 
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Quilhem  de  Clermont*Loddv6, 
a.  B.  J.,  Baron  de  Sainte- 
Croix.    See  Sainte-Croix. 

Quilielmii8  Alv^rnus,  or  Arver- 
nus  (Fr.  Uuillaume  (TAtt- 
v*>rgM),Bp.  of  Paris,  566, 2024. 

GniUeminot,  J.  F.,  4726. 

Gui*«>t,  F.  (I*.  G.),1190». 

Oumposch,  V.  P.,  1182, 

Gurley,  J.  A.,  4307. 

Gurlitt,  J.  (0.),  ."iOtia,  4621. 

Ouriiey.  Archer,  292^. 

Gusmiui,  Alexaridru  de,  3360. 

Gut-  Siche  (Dio)  dfr  Sf^U,  292. 

GuthenuH  {Pr.  Quthierres), 
Jho.,  It575«. 

G ut ierrez,  Al Toniio  de.  Ste  Venv- 
Crtice. 

Gutzlaff,  Charles,  1479»,  1506>». 

Guyon,  J.  M.  Buuviors  de  la 
Muthe,  Madame^  4067,  n. 

II..  G.,  657. 

H.,  T.,  649,  649  {Add.), 

U.,  W.,  4.5^4. 

H&arbrUcker,  Theodor,  12&4. 

Haartman,  Joh.,  757. 

lU-w.  F.,  463.5. 

Haberkorn,  Pet.,  2660. 

II :»»»eriiicl.  Jer.,  3198. 

II  iherstnimpf,  S.  U.,  4622. 

Habithhi^rsl,  A,  D.,  2519. 

H.u  ker,  J.  G.  A..  2693. 

II:irk(^tf.  ir.  B.,  lfi«)7. 

Uadfs  anil  Heaven,  2.'>90. 

Jlolrn    and    Vie.    ResurrtcUony 

'">8i) 
Hii^riin,  0.  H.,  2809. 
Uaej^RToth,  Nic,  533. 
nSntler,  Job.,  3817:  cf  3816,  n. 
Ilanlein,  H.  K.  A.  von,  1855. 
Iliirlin.  Sum..  1105. 
Iliiitol,  Jukob.    iS;^  Hertel. 
IlAHeler.  .J.  F.,  919. 
HMvernick,  II.  A.  C,  1396. 
Ilafcrung,  J.  C,  3492,  3735. 
IlafTuor,  (Jotthard.  517. 
Ilagdiioier,  Joachim,  2510. 
Ha^eii,  F.  W..  981. 
Ilahn,  H.  A.,  1784. 
H'lhn.  P.  M.,  :V)6(K 
llaMMTtsma,  J.  II.,1457^ 
Hall.kart,  C.  W.,  1530. 
liales  or  Ale:*,   Alexander   de. 

.*iv  Alexander. 
Hall.  Alexander,  4343;  ct  4344, 

4.'J60. 
II  111.  K.  B.,  3105. 
II  ill,  F.  E.,  1425. 
Hall.  James,  4^392. 
Hill,  Jomph,  Hp.,  3336. 
Hall,  W.  J.,  2914. 
Hallam.  H.  A..  4366. 
llalleuberg.  Joniis,  29.33. 
Ilaller,     Albert,     Baron     Ton, 

4005. 
Hallet,  JoAcph.  the  ]founger,76l, 

765. 
H.ilHwell,  J.  0.,  2<>47,  2097.  n. 
Hallixk,  B.  B.,  4281. 
Ham,  J.   P.,  2306,  2632,    4391, 

n. 
Hauibcrgcr,  Julius,  3V25.  3132<>. 
Hambletpn,  John,  2282. 
lliimel.  £.  h.,  1534. 
Hamel.  J.  B.  du.    See  Duhamel. 
Hamelmann,  Ilerm.,  2062,  3414, 

3410. 
Hamilton,  R.  W..  3393. 
II  am  mar,  0.  F.,  4.56. 
Ilammarin,  Israel.  2999. 
Ihtmiaer,  K.  8.,  80C0. 


Hammer-Purgstall,  Joseph,  Ba- 
ron von,  1358. 
Hammerich,  M.  J.,  1334. 
Ilammett,  G.  A.,  1114. 
Hammond,  Henry,  2671. 
Hammond,  J.  D ,  1161. 
Hampden,  R.  D..  Bp,  1730«>. 
Hampole,  Richard.    See  Rolle. 
Hampton,  Bei\i.,  727. 
Hanaver,  Amandus,  2783. 
Hancock,  Thomas,  4819. 
Hanneken,  Phil.,  3477. 
Hannov,  M.  C,  3961. 
Hanson,  J.  W.,  4401. 
Hanstein,  G.  A.  L.,  1004,  3635. 
Happach.  L.  P.  G.,  1007, 1008. 
Harlxiugh,  Henry,  3565-67. 
Harding,  C.  L.,  3031. 
Hanltschmidt,  or  Hartschmidt, 

J.  N.,  708, 1573. 
Hardwick,  Cliarles,  1297. 
Hardy,  R.  8.,  1467, 1471. 
Hare,  Edward,  4126. 
Hare,  Robert,  it,D^  4694. 
Harenberg,  J.  C,  1-20,  3010». 
Harle*,  G.  (Tyjt.  T.)  C,  1272. 
Harmor,  Thomaa,  1890. 
Harris,  Jerome,  2307. 
Harris,  T.  L.,  3670. 
Harris,   Bev.    William,    LL.D., 

4569. 
Harrowing  of  Hell  (The),  2647 ; 

cf.  *2fU4,  n. 
HartcIiflTo,  John,  2868,  n. 
Hartcnstein.  Gust..  1643. 
Hartley,  David,  3952,  4227;  cf. 

207. 
Hartlieb,  J.  F.,  1344. 
Hartmann,  J.  A.,  1.556. 
Hartmann,  Joh.,  3320. 
Hartschmidt,  J.  N.    Set  Hardt- 

Schmidt. 
Harwood,  Edw^ard,  2195.  2422. 
Hase,  C.  IL,  160. 
Hase,  Cornelius,  2678-79. 
Hjise,  K.  (A.),  3133. 
Hasert,  F.  R.,  289. 
Hasse,  J.  G.,  1894. 
Hassciquist,  A.  B.,  678. 
Hassencamp,  J.  M.,  1834. 
Hastings,  H.  L.,  2329-31,  2348>, 

4393,  4412,  4442,  4485,  4646*. 
Hastings,  Warren,  936. 
Hatfield,  E.  F.,  4292;  cf.  4281, 

4-293,  4350. 
Hatteus,  Hcinr.,  608. 
Hatto.  or  Iletto.  Bp^  3260. 
Hauber,  E.  D.,  1555. 
Hauber,  J.  M.,  843. 
Hauer.  T.  II.    See  Haver. 
HaufT,  D.  F.,  920,  92J. 
Haug,    Martin,    1373,    1382-83, 

13S5,  n. 
Haughton.  Sir  0.  C,  1405,  n., 

1453^  n. 
Haufiliton,  Bev.  G.  D.,  1135. 
HaunoM,  Cliristoph,  410. 
Haiipt,  K.  A.  F.,  1112. 
Hauren;«ki,     Erich,     pseudon.. 

24.32. 
Hautin,    Jacques,    2090,     2851, 

28.58. 
Hautin,  Jean,  2832>. 
Haver,  or  Hauer,  T.  II..  4610. 
Hawarden,  Edward.  46.36. 
Hawes.  Joel,   4182*;    cf.    4183, 

4223. 
Hayden.  W.  B.,  4514. 
Hayer,  J.  N.  H„  836. 
Haynes.  Lemuel,  4106,  4124. 
Heath,  D.  I.,  3574. 
Heaven;  a  Manwil^^MS^. 


Heaven,  Hellj  Hades,  2634 
Heaven  open  to  all,  3906. 
Heaven   our  Homey  3596,  8697< 

{Add.),  n. 
Hebart,  J.  A.  L..  2311. 
Hebenstreit,  J.C.,  1809. 
Heckor,  U.  C.  1015. 
Hecquct,  Adrien    dn.    S»  D« 

Hecquet. 
Hedenberg,  4750. 
Hederich.  A.  C.  G.,  3614. 
Hedge,  F.  U..  4443. 
lleeron,  A.  H.  L.,  1695». 
Heerspink,  J.  B.  F.,  3670. 
Heffler,  M.  W.,  1292. 
Hegel,  G.  W.  F.,  1407,  n.;  cC 

1099, 1147. 
Ilcidan,  Abraham,  2839*. 
Heidenreich,  F.  W.,  3546. 
Heinichen,    Dr.,  pseudon.     See 

Bergk,  J.  A. 
Hoinsius.  Daniel,  2388. 
Heisse,  Seba-^tiau,  2796. 
Hdl  <  pened  to  Christians,  S72S, 

n. 
Heller,  Lndw..  1563. 
Helling.  Loth.,  142. 
Hdlklinijeitiier    .  .  .    I^tsauntn- 

&//aM,  3216. 
Helmont.  F.  M.  van,  478,  479, 

510,  3793,  3796;  cf.  612,  613, 

3814. 
Helvetius,  C.  A.,  199. 
Helvys.  Thomas,  45^. 
He  man  uberdie  Unsterhlichkeity 

1814. 
Hemert,  P.  van,  4037. 
Ilena^.  Gabriel  de,  3451. 
Hengel,  W.  A.  van.  3106. 
Henko,  H.  P.  C.  1S33. 
Hennigka,  J.  F.,  4726. 
Hennings.  J.  C,  2K). 
Henno,  Franciscus,  2186. 
Henrici,  G.  L.,  1079. 
Honrici,  Heinr,.  514. 
Henrici,  J.  C,  1527. 
Henrici,  M.  O.,  6S8. 
Henricus      Gandavensit.       See 

Goethals. 
Henricus  Salteriensis,  or  Henrj 

of  8i\ltrey,  2720. 
Henry,  ,Io8eph,  3.'i5. 
He<iuembourg,  C.  L.,  2349. 
Heraclitus,  1(K»3. 
Herald  (The)  o/*Z,iA,  4152. 
Ileraud.  J.  A.,  2C07«». 
Ilerbart.  J.  F.,  1146. 
Ilerbelot.  Bartlielemy  d',  1971. 
Ilerberger,  Valeriu'*,  3424*. 
llerbst,  N.  F.,  •26-24,  3942,  3956, 

3966. 
Herder,  J.  0.  von,    629,   1041, 

3061. 
Here  and  Tftcre,  3596. 
Here  begi/nnftli,  etc.  [on  Purga- 
tory], 2740. 
Hereafter,  33(  9». 
Herholdt.  J.  D..  48'25. 
Herinnerino  en  wexlerzien,  3C61. 
Hermann,  C.  F.,  1006. 
Ilermansson.  Joh.,  1554,  474S, 

4750. 
Hermes,  Oeorg,  4573. 
Ilernodius,  Andr.,  C67. 
Ilerodotus,  1720. 
Ilerrich,  N.  A.,  551. 
Ilerrnschwager,  Casp.,  2665. 
Hertel,  or  Hiirtel,  Jak.,   3866, 

386;).  3874,  3880. 
Herva?us  N&taUa  C,Pr .  Uftxxlk  »&» 
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Hn(ly.Ilira.|.litj,'^ST;ct 


Ill- ."..i'.c'!A..n«,M 

Jl.u-r„K.-,.(J.C0C7j,l 


HUilebmnd,  Jnub,  Mil,  liSS, 

3081.  ^US.  3Z13, 
BUdntb,  D.  f^  XIO. 

SUdrop,  Jolin,  4TM. 
j|gBDra1iJ.Aik>ir,191I. 

Mm.  aktud,  sea.  . 

IIJJI,  AdUD.  aou.  7/ 

nUI. ».,  t313-l*. 

IIUI.  WniiMn,  3B7. 
HDIlii>iue,J.  A^£U«. 

Hmt^rlfnid  vnd  HiOmpr-n, 
Biodnmnli,  IbAeit,  -Jfiu,  3\S)*'. 


^Ttttifn  JT'rfi'ralSiuhflfi.lO.'HI. 


ttbterg   (ThoJ  q^  Me  ytjuu/Iu' 


r.  1.UIIV.  2W.-AK 


ttuimwiii 
Uuffuuiiii 


Cup.,  1C39. 
Frui.  S»,  331,  D 


slTijHun,  11.  H.,  IU<K11 
i™h,   P.    H.   T.,   a.rm.  iT 

ii.HMi  cf.  ig^^lBo-ius.iiai 

bctn,    Univ.    U'    r»>V^ 
Kj.  U.V(,  UM,  3401%  nil* 
HOD.  Hnu-y,  mL 
ilewiKIli.  *  Luch,  30O4.  3U0e 


BnlsiD  C  r  44J«~30  4U^i-4 
44«-Ag  4474  4«K}  UM.4IIH 
D     t^U*    eC  443^  B     44eM 

n.  ura. 

II      V  n  Cbnrl'H  33S3-»t>  41ffi; 
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Jditen  zuT  Krttik,  3064. 
J-k'in'i.  or  Yih-king,  l-t97. 
Ilir«%  Jacob.  4W,  3018. 
Illaire,  Jacques,  sieur  deJouyac, 

11796. 
Illy,  Antoine  d'.    S^f  Dilly. 
Iiumauuel  Ben  8i>loniun,  Jiomi, 

I5):t9. 
Jm  nuirtaliU  (De  1')  dc  Vdme,  670, 

1123. 
humortaUti  (L')  d«  V&mf,  885. 
Immtjrtalily ;    a     Pbem^     1044, 

1119. 
Immortality    (The)   o/     ^anS 

ImmortaUty  (The)  o/  <^  5bttte, 

(MU,  r4:i(ylcW.). 
fmniDiiality    or    Annihilall 

Immortality  Prctfmatural, 

2128. 
Impartial  Tfioug'itg,  89. 
Inchino.  Oabriollo,  •5).56». 
/»/«»*/  .'iilration,  4562. 
In/>mn  ( L')  aptrl'},  3723. 
InJUPlilt/  ITnmaalfd^  4599. 
IiiKhiraral,  F.,  1733»,  n. 
Iwfuiries     (Philosophical 

Scriptuml),  172. 
Inquiry  (A  Ph;lo8;iphfcal),  124. 
Instinct  and  Reason,  4S74. 
Ireland,  John,  A/>.,  lr)98. 
IrcaspuH.  Chrlstoph,  3417,  3697. 
IreniPUii,  SitinL,  2129. 
Irhove,  Willcm,  602. 
iTTing,  I-^lwanl,  3380. 
Irrinjr,  M.  J.,  4449. 
li  the  Dfictrine  of  Endlett  Pun- 

is?im^nt  Tru-,'4^9. 
Isanc  Abarbanel,  or  Abravancl, 

K..  1941. 
Isaac,  Daniel.  4153. 
liiaac  «le  Pinto.     Snf  Pinto. 
IfiMxc  tie  Sti'lla.  14,  n. 
Isiioc  Loria  or  Lnrliw  i?.,  1947. 
I»aiah.     Afcmsio  Jtaier,  3403*; 

cf.  13s«,  n. 
Isimbf rt.  .\n9olme, 600, 
Isla.  M.irtin  Cavallero  dc.    See 

Cavallero. 
iKnanl,  Muximin,  982. 
Isolanii*,  Isidorus  de,  580,  2728. 
Israel  Ben  Miwej*.  H..  1940. 
Is'T&ra  Krishna,  1421. 
Ittig,  Thomaii,  2080,  3.318;  cf. 

:W16. 
laquierdo,  Sebastiano,  2093. 

J.,  B.  v..  819. 

J.,  W.  II.,  2.590. 

JablonHki,  P.  E.,  1886,  3016». 

Jack))  m,  John,  629. 

Jiick.Hon,  John,  of  Leicesto".  130, 

ieK7-SH,  18i»7-68. 
Jacob,  Henry,  2656. 
Jacob,  L.  II.  von.    See  Jakob. 
Jacob,  Theoilor,  35«. 
Jacobi,  J.  C.  S.    »e  Schultz  Ja- 

cobi. 
Jacobi,  J.  F.,  894, 1041,  2213. 
Jacobs,  Alfred,  1493. 
Jacobus  de  Clu.sa,  or  de  Erf(»r- 

dia,  or  dc  Oruytrtnlo,  or  <le 

Parmliflo,  or  Junterbuck,  CUr- 

thu$'en>H$,  2030,  2471. 
JacobuH  do  Vorajfine,  3283. 
Jacobun  Xifibmui,  294^3. 
Jacomino.  nf  Verona,  3280. 
Jtckel,  J.  O.,  390,3. 
JMger,  J.  A..  484. 
Jiger,  J.  W.,  3831,  3844,  4609,  n. 
JIUiichen,  J.  C,  3040. 


OTL,    Jehne.  L.  II. 


Jltnicke,  J.  F.,  3887 :  cf.  3893. 

Jaimini,  1414. 

Jakob,  L.  11.,  920,  921, 1033;  cf 

923.  937. 
JmMbliihuB,  1009«. 
Jameson,  Mr$.  A.  (M.),  4663,  n. 
Janicr,  Leonard,  3192. 
Jansen.  J.  M.,  4249*. 
Janua  Cahrum,  46<>4. 
Janua,  .M.  A.    ^^  Paiisero. 
Jarisrb,  II.  A.,  48€9. 
Jarrold,  Thomas,  4830. 
Jarry,  P.  F.,  3750. 
Jarvis.  S.  F.,  1316*. 
Javelli,  or  da  Casale,  Grbostomo 

(L(tt.  ChrysoHtomus  Caaalen- 


Sec 
Isaac 


8..  3055. 
Jehuda.     Si:e  Judah. 
Jehuda  Lib  .MiHes.    See  Misea. 
Jelf.  R.  W.,  4403. 
Jellinek,  Ilerm.,  1953,  n. 
Jeni!*ch,  Paul,  2385*. 
Jenkt»,  Benjamin,  3426,  n. 
JeukH.  Franci.«»,  4511-12. 
Jenk.^,  Richard.  3827. 
Jenner,  Thonui«,  43. 
Jenny,  1136. 
Jniaeits  (Das),  .loOO. 
Jentink.  M.  A.,  2aiG». 
Jeniz>ch   lleinr.,  511. 
Jenyns.  S<>ame.  4S8-490. 
J«.'pii.»on.  Alexander,  3367. 
Jericbo,  C.  F.,  4611. 
Jermm,  Charles,  4(«)6. 
Jerusalem,  J.  F.  W.,  860. 
Jerusalem,  T.  W.,  <j95. 
JcsseiiiuM,  Job.,  2L>63. 
Jesu,   Daniel    i,  pseudon 

Floyd,  John. 
Jitzch.ak   l^rjensid.     See 

Ix>ria. 
J<Hinne8    Oiryfostomus,    Soint, 

2\Hi>*,  320t>«>. 
Joannes  {I'geudo-)  Damagcenut, 

271i». 
Joannes  Saba.  2469*. 
Joannet,  (Maude.  4783. 
Jt»b,  B^tk  of.  lSJ4-4y. 
Jobst.  J.  (}.,  42iU«. 
Jo4^1,  D.  U  ,  1914. 
Joel.  M.,  llKlit,  1V>;J8».  10.38»(  .Wfi.). 
Johannes    Duns    Scotu.s.      Sf 

Duns  Scotus. 
Johannes  S<'otu8  Krigena.    Ar 

Scotus  Krigena. 
JolianuMMi.  .1.  r.  O.,  1818. 
Jobn,  King  tf  Sttxony,  3286. 
Johnson,  H.  S.,  4230. 
Jobriscm.  Oliver.  4216;  cf  422.'). 
Johnson.  Samuel    (b.  1C49,   d. 

17a'{),  2873. 
Johnson,  Samuel.  Vicar  of  Great 

TiirrinriUm,  ;{()23. 
Johnson,  Stephen.  4047. 
Jolowicz,  II.,  3t(K>,  u. 
Jonas,  S.  F..  1144. 
Jones.  ('.  W.,  1197. 
Jonex,  L.  A..  4885. 
Jones.  W.  O.,  1186. 
•lones,  Sir  William,  1405.  n. 
Jones,   William,    of    yayland, 

2.')73. 
Jon  ,^eur  {T)\\),  3693. 
J  on  Ian,  J.  11.,  4360. 
Joris,  Andrea  de,  1661. 
Jorissen.  Matthias.  4634. 
J(»rtin.  John.  1526,  1746. 
Ji»se{»h  Alb*.,  R.,  1941-42. 
Joseph  Ibn  Jachjn,  /?.,  1945. 
Josephus,  Flavins.  1925-27,2460, 

n.,2938;  cf.  1m2,  n. 


Jost,  I.  M.,  1917*. 

Jouffroy,  T.  (S.).  270. 

Joi/s  (The)  oj  HfUiven,  3565. 

Jubinal,  .Achille,  3272. 

Jucundus    de  Laboribus,  psew- 

don.,  98. 
Judah  Charisi,  1936,  n.  ^ 

Judah  hal-L«vi    {Lat.  Levita), 

1930. 
Judah  Sahara, or  Zabara,  1931>, 

u. 
Judgment  (The),  a  Vision,  3266. 
Judgment  (The  Last),  326l»». 
Julia  de   Foutenolle,  J.  S.   E., 

24a4»,  2447. 
Julianus  Pumorius,  Ahp,  of  To- 

ledo,  2016. 
Julien,  S.  (A.),  14,35«,  1498, 1507, 

1610. 
Julius,  J.  II.,  1305. 
Jung,  caUrd  Stilling,  J.  II.,  2578, 

4C76-7<». 
Junge,  C.  G.,  4033-34. 
Juiige,  Friedr.,  3667. 
Junius  ( Fr.  Du  Jon),  Franclscus. 

Sef  Du  J*m. 
Junterlmck,  Jac.    Su  Jacobus 

de  Clusa. 
Jurieu,  Pierre,  4604. 
Just  Scrutiny  (The),  93. 
Justinus  Marli/r,  2930,  2938;  cf. 

2123,  2126-27. 

K..  971,  2018,  2020. 

Kiihlcr,  L.  A..  3258. 

Kiinipf,  Isidor,  1783, 

Kiippel,  11.  (i..  971. 

Kiistner,  1149*. 

Kastner,  A.  U.,  863. 

Kiiufler,  J.    E.  R.,   3649,  1259 

I  Add.). 
Kahler,  J.  P.,  801. 
Kabler,  Job.,  735. 
Kahlert.  A.  J..  1010. 
KabiH'rt,  Andr..  3821. 
KaxralJ  mnranita,  1418. 
KnfenUt  r  of  Sluitardes.,  3299. 
KtiUiidrier  des  bergiers,  3298. 
h'oljHi  Sulra.  14.35. 
K(in  rftt.r  Diiden,  etc.,  4267. 
Kan&<la.  147(1. 
Kun-in/f-p'ian,  1510-11. 
Kant,  imm.,  Sol,  2221;  cf  964, 

1162,  1170,3620. 
Kapila,  1419-20. 
K  inijan,  T.  G.  von,  3279.  n. 
Kardec,    Allan,  pstudon,^  4606^ 

n.,  46W».  47<iO,  4704-05. 
Karsten,  II.,  23.t0. 
Kiirsten.  Simon,  507, 1559*. 
Kast,  Jcwsepb,  1032. 
KaKtner,  (J.>  <«.,  2458. 
Kate.  J.  J.  L.  ten.  4682,  3672* 

{Add.). 
Kaufmann.  Alex.,  3281»,  n. 
Keach,  Benjamin,  79. 
K.-.Id,  Jo<lo(U8.  2H44.  3338. 4697. 
Keil,  C.  A.  G.  {Lat.  T.i,  463,  404, 

o-joo  3219 
Keith.'Gcorge,  3471,  4.538,  4605. 
Kelcph  B<ru  Natban,  pseudon., 

4(167. 
Kelle,  K.  G.,  254. 
Kellet,  >:4lward,  2070. 
Kelly,  .lohn.  4132-36. 
Kemme.  J.  C,  208. 
Kenmier,  N.  P..  456. 
Kemp,  T.  L.,  4S7S. 
Kenne<ly,  K.  8.,  1186*. 
Kennedy,  Vans,  1435*,  n.,  1463*, 

1453«. 
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I^  Bauld  de  Nans,  C.F.  J^  1160. 
Lcher,  (J.)  M.  C,  2467. 
he  Brun,  Pierre,  546*. 
Lecciua,      Hieronyinus,     q/'ter- 

wards  Nicolaua  Secunui.    See 

SernnM. 
Leclerc,  O.  L.,  OourU  de  Bi^ffbn. 

S  f  BnfTon. 
Lc  Clcrc,  Jacqnes,  2806. 
ho  Clerc  {L>U.  Clericus)   Jean, 

37.'U,    n^  3833;    ct    1740-41, 

lSi4.  1867,  n. 
Le  Clorc    de   Beanberon/ (Zp«f . 

Clericus  a  Belllberone);  N.  P., 

4.-»59. 
he  Due,  P.  E.  D.,  oalUd  Saint- 
Germain,  1291. 
Loflwirh,  Edward,  1352,  n. 
Lee,  Lather,  4251,  4370-71. 
Lee,  Saniuel,  2363. 
Lcenhof,  Fred,  van,  3484. 
Leewis  or  Leuwis,  Dionysiiu  de. 

Sft  Dionysius. 
he  Febvre,  Ilyacinthe,  3217. 
Ixgcnda  Aurta^  3283,  u. 
Legge,    James,     1606»,     1618*- 

l.ilS*. 
Legi«,  0,  T.,  pgeudnn.,  1332. 
Le  Grand,  Aut.,  4721 ;  cf.  4723, 

n. 
Lchmann,  Oeorg,  414. 
Luliinann,  H.  A.,  3129. 
liehmann.  J.  F.,  1020, 1037. 
L-hr(  (^tlerettete),  etc.,  483. 
L€hrgebdufU>.iJ);i»),  etc.,  3901. 
Lcil)!iltz,    O.    \V.,    Baron  von, 

257U«,  n.,  304U*,  3991 ;  ct  448, 

481,  872,  3017»,  4S83,  4894,  n. 
LefcOTter,  Franci*,  4048. 
Leidenfrodt,  J.  G.,  234. 
Leidensi«,  Petrus.    See  Blome- 

venna. 
Lfiptigtr  Rfligionnfroffe  (DieX 

2608*. 
Leland,'  Jolin,  1691,  2199. 
Lelarge  de  Lignac,  J.  A.    See 

Lignac. 
Lenioine,  Albert,  368. 
Lenglet  du  Fresnoy,  Nic,  4665- 

60. 
Lennep,  D.  J.  van,  1701. 
Le  Normand,  Jiicques,  644. 
LenHfRUfl,  Joannes,  2772. 
Lent.  Johannes  a,  1871. 
LcD  de  BagnoLs.    Su  Levi  Ben 

Gerson. 
Le  »  Vr.,  Emperor^  3183». 
Le  Pelletier,  Claude,  3306. 
liOiHiiH,  (K.)R.,  1354. 
Lo(|ueux,  Claude,  the  Abbi,  449C, 

n. 
Le  Quien,  Michael,  2883. 
Loroux,  A ntoi no,  294. 
Leronx,  Pierre,  558. 
Lerov,  C.  0.,  4780. 
J^M,  Gottfried,  2198,  8168,  3613 

-U, 
Le<»sing,  O.  E.,  625,  1270,  3154, 

3991,  4014;  cf.  626, 1747,  3162, 

3155,  3162. 
Lefi^ing,  Th.,  2344. 
Leiisius,    lioonardus,    630,   681, 

3128. 
Lesson,  R.  P.,  4847. 
L^the.  996. 

I«etromi,  A.,  pseudan^  096. 
lylter  (A),  addretsed  to  the  An- 

dmer  Institution,  4140. 
J>tUr    concerning   the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul,  %l. 
Letter  (A)  concerning  the  Soul, 

4747. 


Letter  (A),  in  Rejpiy  to  some  Ob- 

jedioM,  4331. 
Letter  (A),  in  Reply  to  tome  Se- 

markt,  4330. 
Letter  (A)  in  Vindication,  etc., 

4332. 
Letter  (A)  of  Resolution,  2080. 
Letter  (A  Private)  qf  Satisfac- 
tion, 2604. 
Letter  on  the  reputed  ImnuUeri- 

alHy,  264*. 
Letter  (A)  to  a  Deist,  2152. 
Letter  (A)  to  a  Gentleman,  512. 
Leitrr  (A)  to  Dr.   HoMsworUi, 

3008 
Letter  (A)  to  Dr.  Mather.  4019. 
Letter  (A)  to  George  KeiUt,  4005. 
Letter  {A)  to  the  Author  of...  An 

Enquiry,  136. 
Letter  (A)  to  the  Author  of  Di- 
vine Glory,  4026. 
LetUr  (A)  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  B-n, 

3976. 
LetUr  (A)  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ed- 
mund Law,  2186*. 
Jj-ttera  eTun  chirrico,  2687. 
LfUere  tealngiehe.,  26S>. 
Letters  addreued  to  a  Baptist, 

4457. 
Letters     addressed    to     Soame 

Jenyns,  ^0. 
Letters  on  Materialism,  207. 
Letters  to  an  Uhiversalist,  4095. 
Letters    to    Rev.   Joel    Hawes, 

4223. 
Let  lice,  John,  822. 
Lettre  dun  ministre  d'dtat,  087. 
LeJtre  an  R.  P.  Berthier,  176. 
Lettre  d^un  anonyme,  151. 
Lettre  d'un  conseiller,  798. 
Lettre    phUosophico-thiologique, 

3994. 
LtUres  d  Euginie,  868. 
Lettres  d'un  thldlogien,  4637. 
Lettres     phUosophiquei,     etc., 

4780. 
LetzU  Tag  (Der),  2363«. 
Leu,  J.  B.,  360. 
Loucippus,  711. 
Leupoldt,  J.  M.,  252,  370. 
Leurot,  Francis,  4842. 
Louwia.    See  Leewis. 
Lcvaretti,  Andrea.    Su  Andrea 

di  S.  Tommaao. 
Leten  (liet)  na  den  dood,  1244. 
L^vGque,  Eugene,  1009*. 
Levc-^que    de    Buriguy,    Jean, 

12C6. 
Levi  Ben  Gerson  (Lot.  Gersoni- 

des).  oUiertoise  Leo  de  Ba^nol  -i, 
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handlung,  2214. 
Philopsyches,    Alethiiia,    pseu^ 

don.    See  Phylopsyches. 
PfuUiSOphy  of  Dath,  1116. 
I'hilostratus,  pseudon.,  256,  257. 
Phbnix  Oder  Rapport,  1218. 
Phylopsyches    [«*c],    Alcthiusy 

psrudon.,  79». 
Ptiysical    Tlicory,    etc.,    2274, 

•i275. 
Pfiysiology  (The)  of  Immortali- 
ty, 1178. 
PIcard,  J.  B.  R.,  291, 1253k. 
Picart,  Bernard,  545*. 
Pichon,  T.  J.,  the  Abbi,  183. 
Pico,    G.    F.,    of    MirandolOy 

581. 
Pictet,  Adolphe,  1350. 
Picu.-4.  J.  F.,  Mirandulanus,   See 

Pico. 
Piernrt,  Z.,  4096. 
Pierre,  Lovick,  4379;  cf.  4380. 
l-ierce.  S.  E.,  2249%  3533. 
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Pf6trf,  Constantfn  do,  the  Abbi, 

1140. 
Pij^ott,  Orenrfllo,  1335. 
l'ibjri:nagr.      The    PjfJffremoffe 

of  t/ie  ;*/»6'/r,  3292. 
Pill,  Loiiiri  Elifes  du.    See  Du 

Pill. 
Pinauionti,  O.  P.,  3723. 
Pint",  Tlumnw,  4245. 
Pinelli.  Liini.  2048. 
IMiigHH.,  E.  M.,  4ri33-3t. 
Piiu»,  Doiin.'nic(»,  4778. 
Pinto,  It«aiic  d«.  203. 
Pinziini,  F.  L.,  1822. 
Piorry,  I'.  A.,  380. 
Piper,  Fonl.,  2007». 
Plrsch.  47:«. 
Pisan-Hki,  O.C,  1664. 
PiStrron,  950. 
Pi^torins,  H.  A.,  3952. 
Pistoriiw,  J.  W.,  3810;  cf.  8816, 

n. 
Pitrit.  J.  C,  3771. 
Pift^  Jolni.  2127. 
Pitts.    John    or  Joseph?    2125, 

2128. 
Pliiccins,  ViiKent.,  691. 
I'iacf  (Tljo)  o/ Dfparted  Sprits, 

2502. 
Placet,  Fnin<^i?«,  2504. 
Pl.wu'r,  J.  A.,  4i5. 
Pl:-.lii«r,  L:n»st,231,92S. 
Plito.  15«4-lGlu;  cf.  469,  602, n., 

030,    fi.,  022,  n.,  125C«,    1052, 

1075^  «.,  1703, 17U';".,  n.,  1723», 

n.,194'J.  1016^^<//;.>  Cf.  Men- 
del iiiohn. 
Plato  beutui,  4604. 
Plato  uud  LeibnitZf  872. 
PlattM,  Joliu.  X73. 
P1;^/.ZJ^  BtMurdc'tto,  28W,  3513. 
PIcHsinjr,  J.F.,  31o:j. 
PlcHiji-t-Mnrly,    P.    do    Morn»y, 

Seiijnr.nr  du.     Sir.  Morn;iy. 
Pletho,  or  Gemistuji,  Ueorgius. 

Sfr-  Ueorginx. 
Plitt,  J.  J.,  '2)r.5,  80.T0,  4764. 
Plotimirt,  HX;0,  lOOy*;  cf.  1672. 
Pluucqnet,  GotttV.,  158, 186, 453, 

88U. 
Plutarcluw,  1062-1667,  4707. 
Pneiinmt(>p!iilii<i,  psnt'lnn.,  2178. 
PrtckiT,  Wlllielm,  3731. 
P.M»)tk,  l->lwaril,  18<>6, 1970. 
Piilitz,  K.  11.  L.,  1895-90. 
Poirt't,   Pierre,  6S0,  3704,  4600; 

cf.  446.  3805,  3831,3844. 
Pol.ik.  .M.  S.,  1223. 
Pol«ai]ca,  Michnol  de,  1033. 
PolijciiBC,    Melchi<»r    de,  CUrd., 

147. 
Pollio,  Liiciw,  3199,  3416. 
PolliK-k.  ltol»ert,  3381. 
Polo,  Antonio,  607»  (Add.). 
Polwlule,  Richard, 2578«. 
Polyjinder    a    Kerkliove,   Job., 

3098-3700. 
PonioriuN,  Juliauua.    See  Juli- 
an ik«. 
Pomp,  R.,  4001. 
PoniiK>natiiiH  (IlaL  Pomponaz- 

zi).  IVtruK,  572-570,  578;   cf. 

579,   5^2.  584,    5;.5,   637,  723, 

19ci5^  n. 
Pond,   Enoch,  2582,  4260,  4483, 

4(U5. 
Pontiinus,  IlieronymuM,  K532. 
Pontoj)pi(lHn,  Erik,  the  younger, 

219I-9J. 
Pope,  J.  A..  1388. 
Popprwfll.  II.  h..  3257. 
PoriLigo,  .Tolin,  3814. 
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Porphyrlus,  1660». 

Porttcb,  Christopb,  3223. 

Port  Royal,  3494. 

Porta,  Enrico  di,  2893. 

Porta,  SitnoD.    See  Portins. 

Porter,  James,  2683. 

Porteus,  Bellby,  Bp.,  874*,  2416, 

3245*. 
Portius  (]tal.  Porzio),  Simon,  24. 
Portzig,  ZacboritM.  3801. 
Posnor,  Oup.,  442, 1640. 
Posner.  K.  W.,  4870. 
Post,  T.  M.,  1161.  4422 ;  cf.  1227. 
Postol,  Guiltaume,  3188. 
i'ofltbiiw,  F.,  4648». 
Pott,  D.  J.,  2696. 
Pott,  J.  II.,  4637. 
Potter,  airistopher,  45^1-92. 
Pettier,  Andr6,  2457. 
Povoy,  Charlea,  3019. 
Powell.  VaraHor,  3463. 
Power,  J.  H.,  4309. 
Prtef^istmce  (No),  470. 
Prcesentatione  ot  Fonseca,  .Sgi- 

din.<<  de,  3123. 
Prretoriua,  J.  (i.y724. 
PraffmatiKhe         Abhandhing^ 

4000 
Prai$e  (The)  of  HfU,  3743. 
Prayers  far  the  Dtad^  2937. 
Prrdigti'n  iiberdiefuUcfie  Lehre, 

4038. 
Pre-Exiitence,  a  I^m,  486. 
PrttxisUnce  (The)  ofSoulg,  402. 
I'rcller,  Ludwig,  1711, 1715. 
Prerogative  (Tlio  Grand',  067. 
Pi-erogative  (The)  of  Man,  647. 
Pre.sbytcrinu      Cbnrch  —  Firxt 

Presbytery  qf  Vie  JSasiioardf 

4027. 
Prescott,  W.  H.,  1317,  n. 
Prcservatif,  3744. 
Preutes    d'vn    autre     momfe, 

1138». 
PreuACT,  Paul,  4662. 
Piice,  Richard,   212,  3609;   cf. 

219. 
Pricliard,  J.  C,  13tt6»,  1306». 
Prieele,  G.  D.  Tan  den.     See  To* 

piariuB,  M.  D. 
PricH,  J.  11.,  tlie  elder.  Tib. 
Pries,  J.  H..  Uie  ymtnger,  1749. 
PrioAt,  Joffiab,  4201. 
I>riestley,  Jouepb,  211-213, 1763, 

2405,  3042,  n.;   cf.  207,  2P>, 

215,217-219,221,223,  227,227%  : 

230,271,490. 
Priiuaudaye,  Pierre  de  la.    iSw 

Ija  Priniaudaye. 
Prime,  D.  P„  4457. 
I*rimer  (A)  on  Hit  Origin^  etc, 

1093. 
Principia  PhUoaophiae.,  3795. 
IVinciple*  (The)  of  Ute  Pmtest- 

ant  Religion,  4538. 
Prinp,  Daniel,  255. 
I'ri.scianua,  Lydus^  1070. 
Prita  {Lat.  I»ritiu8),  J.  O.,  230^ 

97. 
PrivaU  Letter  (A)  of  Sati^fao- 

tion,  26(H. 
Pi-iratgedanken  Ober  die  Lehre. 

946. 
Probabilities  (ScriptiiralX  4882. 
I»roI)i»t,  Udalricns,  3741». 
Profe,  Gottfr.,  829. 
Prognotticatirm  (I*)  du  tiede 

adt'fuir,  2016. 
Prondflt.  John,  1546. 
Prove  di  un  altro  mondOf  1138», 

n. 
Pkalms,  1860. 


PscUus,   Michael,   the 

lu,  1671. 
Pdilo    Pbilanthrr^xM, 

2135. 
Psychaletb«0,    Evtibiw, 

don.,'i. 
'1rv\oXoyui,  79». 
Psyrhologifche  Vertuchey  210*. 
l*ucri.  Francesco,  3775. 
Purdnas,    1427-29;     cH      1453^ 

1454.1401.   ^^  m\ao  BhOqav- 

ta,  Ganestiy  Vitt,nu  PurOj^a. 
Purtfotoire      des      catholiqmes, 

2792». 
Purgaiitrifs  Triumph,  2?98. 
Purgalorio  (U  >  aprrto,  2906i. 
Purgatorio  (EI).   De  tu  exittm' 

da,  2918. 
Purgatorium  eatholice  a*$erUam^ 

2832. 
Pitrgatory  OpeneeL,  2921. 
Purqatory  prot^d  by  Miraetetf 

2873. 
Pnrmann,  J.  G.,  565. 
PurT(>s,  Jamrii.  239, 4099,  413Dc 
Pu«cy,  E.  B.,  3200^. 
Ihiti^ani.  G.  D.,  760. 
Pyni,  W.  W.,  4310. 
PytbajToraa,    1548-£0;    cL   bOi, 

1675S  n. 

Qoran.    See  Mohammed. 
Qnandt,  J.  G.  ron,  379. 
Quatre  dialopue*,  690. 
Quatuor     Aotiuima^    9D30-ZI, 

2U.'l6-37. 
Quebl.  Georg.  3655. 
Qn^Ioz,  B.,  292S<  {Add.). 
Quelque*  Ti/teriome,  4641. 
Quenstedt.  J.  A..  2712,  321S>. 
Querrray  (Le),  635. 
Qnioby,  G.  W..4306. 
Qnintianus,  A'incentina.  IIQS. 
Quistorp,  Joh.,  the  elder,  2066. 

R.,2«21;  cf.  2626,  2027. 

R.,  in  M.,  1152. 

R.,  A.,  -2580. 

R.,  J.,  4010. 

Rabbe,  J.  II.,  1069,  2138. 

Rncbil.  Jabal  2798;  c£  2801. 

Sad  (Das)  der  eufiffem  BSUeW' 

quaoL  3751. 
Rader,  Matthipas.  3066. 
Radicati,  Albert,  Q/mmi  de  Bu- 

sernn.  123. 
Raffleti,  Thomaa,  3904. 
Raft],  Alb..  3203. 
Raguccius,  Antonimi,  2971. 
BCjOrRatudcnri,  1434^ 
P^Vali,\\XA. 
Rall»ag.    Sre  Leri  Ben  Oerwm. 
R4ileK»»,  Sir  Walter,  28»  {Add.), 
Ralboira,  C.  II.,  416. 
Ramaer.  J.  N.,  4866. 
Raniart.  Gr^guir<»,  28Si9b. 
Ramltam.    See  Moses  Ben  Mal> 

mon. 
Raniban.    See  Moaee  Ben  Nacb- 

mau. 
Raniem,  C,  2941. 
Ranietiey,  Williaro.  422. 
Ramm,  Ludw..  1S86. 
Ramraohnn  Roy,  1413,  a. 
Ramsay,  A.   M.,  <A<  Cketalier^ 

3947 ;  cf.  4894,  n. 
Ramsay,  Samuel,  1404. 
Ramsay,  William,  469& 
Ronton  (La)  ciet  Aaset, 
Randolph,  Thcnnaa,  7>J>,, 
Rancw.  Natbani^  S44Q. 
BaniKh,  SttkNtto^  8M0^ 
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Raper,  W.  R^  4206^ 
Raphnon,  Joseph,  72&. 
Rapin,  Ken6,  3154. 
Kascher,  Joh.,  2521. 
RaMhbai.    Set  Simeon  Ben  Ze- 

mach. 
Rassiels  da  Vigier,  479»,  481. 
Kastell,  Job.,  '^37-39. 
MaUo  SUituM  AnimK,  2165»  2135* 

{Acid.)y  n. 
Raalin,  Jean,  2382. 
Ravurava^Jtaawuij  1430,  n. 
Rawliason,  Qeorge,  1301*. 
Raymond,  Q.  M.,  4828. 
Raymundua  Martini.    Sk  Mar- 
tini. 
Raymundos  'de   Sabonde.    Su 

SabuHde. 
Rayncr,  Mensiee.  4229. 
Read,  Nathan,  4105. 
Read,  Thomaa,  810,  4301. 
Readier,  Simon,  3525. 
Realid  de  Vienna,  pseudoiim,  07. 
RetdiU  (De  la)  d««  hient,  3350. 
BiaUUCU.)  f^  ViUmiU,  3987. 
Recent  Workt  on  JMcUerialitnu, 

382. 
Rechtenbach,  P.  M.,  4720. 
Reclam.  Carl,  38a 
Rtoonciliation  (The),  etc,  4130. 
Recnpito,  G.  C,  3776,  4601. 
ReddingioA,  W.  O-  3009. 
R^epenning,  £.  R..  20r>,  n. 
Redern,  8.  E.,  Count  de,  273*. 
Redfonl,  George,  303. 
Redner,  Leo,  2717. 
Redslob,  G.  M.,  1780, 
Redalob,  H.Q.  (Lat.  T-X  1707-08. 
Reed,  H.  T.,  4486. 
Reee.  Abraham,  2216. 
Reevo«.  William.  00«. 
R^fUctiimt  on  the  Doctrine,  etc., 

217. 
RiflAZunu  poitiaues,  2283. 
Mifltxiont  $ur  Vdnu  de*  bctcSy 

4758. 
JUflfxion*   tur   U    Zirr«,    etc., 

192. 
Reginaldetiis,    or    Reginaldui, 

Petrua,  3302. 
RegiH,  Ualthaaar,  2553. 
R^gia,  P.  S.,  2113. 
Regius,  Itenricus.     Su  Roy. 
Regius,  .luh.,  2791. 
JUic/i  (Die  iin)  tier  Gnadcn  iri-  \ 

umph.  Wnfirheity  3870. 
Reich,  Cfcorg,  3175. 
R-i<honbach,  II.  G.  L.,  4849. 
IliMchoubach,  Kiirl,  Birtm  Ton, 

3:J1. 
Rtiiniaruii,  H.  8.,  824,  1747, 3152, 

4774,  824  (Add.). 
Rcimarus,  J.  A.    H.,  824,  889, 

4774. 
Reimer.  Louia,  4495. 
Roiiibeck,  £..  1224. 
Reinl>eck,  J.  G.,  776,  2160;  ct 

779,  78»). 
Roinhanl.  Lorenx,  3911. 
Reiuhard,  M.  II.,  121,  3496. 
Reinhardt,  P.  A.,  4008. 
Rcinbold,  K.  L.,  1064. 
Reinholm,  J.  R.,  2-571. 
Reinigung    (Die)    der     Seelen, 

3838. 
Reinking,    Theod.,    2103,  2507, 

'254*2,  u. 
Rei-^acker,  A.  J.,  1648. 
Rclaml,  Adr.,  1919.  n..  1972. 
Rplly,  JumeA,  3973,  3978,  3084, 

4010;  cf.  4108. 
Remark*  on  a  Book,  136. 


Remarks     on     Mr.    Xrvoman** 

Doctrine,  2910. 
Rrmarkt  on  the  Modern    Doe- 
trine,  4171. 
Remarks  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  War- 

burUtn's  Account.  ISll. 
Remarks  upnn  a  Lite  Treatise, 

2659-60. 
Rrmrmbrance  (A)  /or  thf  Liv- 
ing, 283K 
Remington,  Stephen,  4282,  4275. 
R^uiUHat,  J.  P.Am  13a:iS  143>, 

1445,  n  ,  1499, 1503,  n.,  1506>, 

n.,  1507,  n.,  1510,  n. 
Reniy,  2440. 
RenRn,(J.)E.,  1985*. 
Rcnaud,       Uippolyte,        1253) 

{Add.). 
Runnudut,    Ena^bc,     the    Ahbi, 

1S7-2. 
Rennell,  Tliomaa,  252»;  cf.  254*. 

256. 
Rejdy  (\)to  Vie  Grand  Question^ 

811. 
Rrplp  (A)toTfiree.  Letters,  4512. 
KeqncNeiiH.  G.  M.  dt»,  4536. 
UcHth  .1.  J.,  3087. 
RpMH,  .1.  n.,  942,  3153,  3155. 
Uest#'l,  C.  C,  3in». 
Re  tonU ion  (The)  o/  All  Things, 

38;i9. 
Resurrection    Defenders  (The)- 

3144. 
Rr^urrection  (The)  founded  on 

Justice,  2090. 
Rejturrectum    (The)    of  Jesus. 

3141. 
Resurreciion  of  the  Body^  3070. 
Resurrection  (The)  of  the  same 

litxly,  3120. 
Resurrection  (The)  reconsidered^ 

:iU2. 
heiour  ( Le)  de*  mortt,  2874*. 
Hetlig,  H.  C.  M.,1593. 
Reuas,  Kdouard,  2011>. 
Revealed  Economy  (The),  3576. 
Rfjuelacion  of  a  Monke.,  3278. 
Review  (A)  of  some  i^ssages, 

1813. 
R6vine,  Albert,  1252». 
KoviiM,  .lac,  42. 
R>VH>-  spiriUy  4696,  n. 
lie  rue  spiritiuiliste,  4696. 
Rev,  Alex.,  3258*. 
Rf  vniiud,  J.  (£.),  498,  44*23;  cf. 

-2332.  n. 
ReynnMi*.  John,  2401, 3361. 
R{/Vti  Ich'er  rolpa,  \\AW 
Rhcnft'rd,  Jac,  1874;  cf.  1873, 

n.,  1885,  n. 
Rhode,  Ilcinr.,  1782. 
RhtKle,  J.  G.,  1394.  1443. 
lUiodiuN,  Ambr.,  1549. 
Ribbeck,  C.  O.,  967,  3010. 
Ribeiro  da  Rocha,  Miinoel.  2S04. 
RilM)v,  or  Riobow,  G.  H.,  117, 

3956,  4716. 
Rice,  N.  I^  4338. 
Richard,  Francis,  2848*. 
Richard,  Jacob,  2069. 
Richardaon,  Samuel,  3784,  3989, 

n.,  4160,  4*227 ;  cf.  3792,  3857. 
Richardua,  Nic,  2726.  n. 
Riclieome,  Loula,  636,  3200*. 
Rirhman,  Joh.  1030. 
Richmond,  B.  W.,  4680*. 
Richter,  Arth.,  1730. 
Richter,  C.  P.,  743. 
Richter,  Friedr.,  1082-84,  1220, 

2265. 
Richter,  G.  F.,  122. 
Richter,  J.  A.,  45M. 


Richter,   J.   P.   F.,    063,  1041, 

lutjl. 
RiciuH,  Alphonana,  2727. 
Ricketts,  Frederick,  2578^. 
Ridth-rniarck,  And.,  702. 
Riilcr,  W.  C  4*253. 
Riobow,  G.  11.     Su  Ribov. 
Ric^,  K.  U.,  4650. 
Riivirt    {Lat.   Gig-.is),   Job.     Se€ 

Gigtui. 
Rijiessiimi  (Alcune),  833. 
Riq-Vedn,\M^. 
Rikel,    or    Ryckel,    Dionyaiut, 

f\irVtusiensi*.      See     Diony- 

aiua. 
Hinck.  H.  W.,  2363<». 
Uiuck,  W.  F.,  1721. 
Ripley,  George,  4578.  n. 
Rin^^wnldt.  <n-  Ringewald,  Bar- 

IhtJ..  .*ttl0-20,  3324. 
Risold,  (Ji>ttlii'b  (La/.  Tbooph.), 

RiijfOfta  ad  una  lett^ra^  4777. 
Ritfion,  F.  A,  (.M.  F.j  von,  530. 

540. 
Ritti'lnipver.  2580*. 
RittiT,  licinr.,  1290, 1515,2005s 

•2l)0J:i*. 
Rittor.  Mvlchior,  3*200*. 
RittiT,  Steph„"2«21. 
Rittermiurf.  Daniel.  3953. 
Ulttnu'ier,  C,  II..  239H. 
Koa,  Martin  dc,  2807, 2918,  3327. 
RobbinH,  R.,  2275.  n. 
Roberta,  Joseph,  3561. 
Roberta,  Orrin.  4^362. 
Rubcrtua  de  Licio.    Su  Carac- 

cioli. 
Robinet,  4780,  n. 
Robinaon,  Chriatopher,  3497. 
RobiuHon,  Edward,  2293*,  3176- 

t  i. 
Robinson.  laaac,  4114. 
Robinaon.  J.,  M.D.S  172. 
rtobin.«on,  I'hinuhaa,  1169. 
RobinHon,  W..  258,>. 
Koboredo,  Amaro  de,  2816*. 
Ii4icchi  {Lat.  lUxrcua),  Ant.,  648, 

04«(.4»i</.).  J 

IU)chefort,  O.  D.  de,  19/. 
Itochuaaen,  J.,  230*.      ' 
Rock.  Daniel,  '2922. 
Rodwell,  J.  M.,  1964,  n. 
Roo,  R..  4*246. 
Roi\  \V.  M.,  2353*. 
IMiex,  (H.    U.)    E.,   1411,  1413, 

1415. 1424. 
Roomer,  N.  van  de,  .1101. 
Rodchel,  J,  B.,  101,  102. 
lUitonbeck,  G.  P.,  4.37. 
ROth,  E,  (M.).  1361*,  1907. 
Uogoriua,  Ludovicua,  2783*,  n. 
UojrerK.  K.  C,  4687-^8. 
Rogera,  George,  3755,  4*205-66. 
Ro;rerH,     Tliomaa,     of     Chrislt 

Church,  Oxford,  31 WJ. 
RoIIu.    Richard,    of    Hampole, 

2.r28. 
Romaino,  Williiun.  1801-02. 
Rondeau,  R.  Kournier,  Steur  dn. 

Sre  Foumier. 
Rooa,  Andr.,  533. 
Rood,  .^I.  F.,  2304. 
Ronu-iua,  Ilieron^muB,  4716 ;  cf. 

4738,  n. 
Roa,  Adam  dc,  3001. 
Roae,  J.  G.  C,  249. 
Roaellini.  Ipifolito,  l^*59^ 
Roaensn-een,  G.  K..  1842. 
R<»j*bd.  Ibn.     See  AverroAi. 
I  Ro*vv;uoU,  or  Vrf*rtJv."^v^\.,  'i^-  ^-\ 
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Rom,  Alex.,  650. 
Ross,  J.  L.,  1245. 
RosMnder,  C.  P.,  4801. 
RossellQ*,  Hannibal,  009. 
Row«er,  L.,  3668. 
Ro«rteriu8,  Franciscns,  2846. 
RoMi  {Lot.  Rub«afl),  0.  B.,  of 

G^noa,  626. 
Rossignol,  J.  J.,  2001. 
Roasignoli.    See  Rosiccnoll. 
Ro«flina89lcr,  E.  A.,  346. 
Roth,  A.  C.  71. 
Roth,     Rndolph,     1400.     1401, 

1404»,  n.,  1464-4i6. 1472, 1476. 
Rotbcram,  John,  224. 
Rothwell.  J.,  4782. 
Rouault,  Luiiis,  the  AbU^  2153, 

28S0. 
Rousse,  B.,  4820. 
Ronssean,  J.  B.  L.  J.,  1087*. 
RoiHjteati,  J.  J.,  30M,  n. 
Kouo.s<$I,  Nnpol^n,  2019. 
Roux.  J.  M.,  2578*. 
Rowan,  Fredericm  2450b  (Add.). 
Riiwo,  Mrs.  E.  (8.),  3494. 
Rowo,  G.  8.,  1310. 
Rowe.  11.  N.,  301. 
R4>w(%  Joseph,  (V452. 
Rt^wlandH,  Samuel.  3328. 
Roy  (  TmL  Regius),  Uendrik  ran, 

38,  41. 
Roy.  Rammohun.    See  Rammo- 

hun. 
R«»vce,  Andrew,  42(57. 
RcwMlo,  Ant.,  2061*. 
RnbiMis.     See  Rossi. 
Rubio  y  Diax.  Vicente,  4703. 
Ruchat,     Abraham,    3907;    cf. 

3S99,  3913. 
Rudl>cck,  Job.,  the  elder,  400. 
Rudil,  Sayer,  3013. 
Rudloff,  Af<y.  Gen.  K.  G.  ron, 

2345,  46'2»  (Add.). 
Rudolph,  11.  G.,  1193. 
Rudrnuf,  Kilian,  438. 
Ruckert,  Friedr.,  1429, 1502. 
RUckort,  L.  I.,  3086. 
RUdi^'er,  Andr.,  118, 119. 
RCidiijiT.  J.C.  705. 
Ruffliii.  P.,  241. 
RuflTner,  Henry,  4164. 
Ruhcittniidfn.  1026. 
Runil»all,  J.  4,  4868. 4894. 
Rupurtus  Tuitirnsft,  2381*. 
Rupp,  Job.,  2890*,  4618. 
RufM*a,  Antonio,  3703. 
Rusjiftl,  Robert,  3017. 
llutHcll,  David,  4572. 
RusiicU,  Ezekiel,  3181. 
RuHNell,  P.  R..  4299. 
Ku.HKwnrm,  J.  W.  B.,  3066. 
Rust,  George,  Bp.,  468,  2086. 
Rutcbeuf,  or  -buef,  3411. 
Ktidiorfurth,  Thomaa,  293L 
Rycktl.    »«Kikel. 
Rye,  J.  J«  3619. 
Rvland,  John,  4072. 
Rynier,  O.  8.,  4703. 
Rywucki,  Joh.,  2825. 


&.,  J.,   Gerettete  Lehrt  wm  der 

PrUexhtent,  483. 
8..  J.,  Trantnatural  FhHotophy^ 

71 K 
8.,  M.,  62». 

8.,  M.  L.  M.  F.  D.,  3830. 
8att<l,iah    {LaL   Saadias)    Oaon, 

F'jjitnii,  192fU29. 
8  uvl,  C.  T.  B.,  2443. 
8:u\lfeld,A.V.W.,:VCW^. 
Baal«chUt7.,J.U,\TiH. 

^ba,  Joauuea.    Sitt  Jo%uu«a. 
900 


Sahara,  or  Zabara,  Jadab.    9te 

Judah.  

Sabatier,  M.  C,  2271. 
Sabine,  James,  4176-77. 
Sabande,  or  Sebonde,  or  Sebey- 

de,  Rayraundns  de,  565^. 
Sacc,  Siegfried,  3418. 
Sacchetti.  4762. 
Suche  (Die  gute)  der  Seek,  292. 
Sachs,  Salomon,  1790. 
Sacbse,  Michael,  2956. 
Sacrarittm   dc   stupenda,   etc., 

3776. 
Sacy,  A.  I.  Silrettre,  Baron  de. 

See  Silvestre  de  Sacy. 
SadAnanda,  1415-16. 
Sadder,  1403i>,  n. 
Sadcel  (Fr.  ChaodienX  Ant.  3k 

Chandien. 
Sirmund,  1331, 3278,  8278>. 
Sangio  (BreTlMimo),  225». 
Sahagun,  Bernardino  de,  1317. 
Sahme,  C,  2892. 
'Sai  an  Sinsin,  1366. 
Saint   Germain,   Bertrand    de. 

S^e  Bertrand. 
Saint-Gennaia  Le  Due.    See  Le 

Due. 
Saint-Hilaire,    J.   Barthflemy. 

See  BarthMemy. 
St.  Jacques,  Albert  de.    See  Al- 
bert. 
St.  John,  Henry»  1^  Vt^c-  Bo- 

lingbroke,  830. 
Saintc-Croix.  G.  E.  J.  Gallhem 

de    Clermont-Lodftre,  Baron 

de,  1695. 
Salazar,  Francisco  de,  2055. 
Sale,  George,  1964-^. 
Salier,  Jacques,  3528. 
Salig,  C.  A.,  543. 
SiUisbury,  £.  B.,  1460-61, 1989>. 
Salmasins.    See  Sanmaiso. 
Salo,  Alexis  de,  2808. 
Salomon.    See  Solomon. 
Salut  (Le)  <f  £1^(^,3694. 
Salat   (Dn)  det  petitt  ei\fafu^ 

4558. 
Salvation  for  aU  Men,  4017. 
Salvemini  da  Castiglione,  J.  (F. 

M.  M.).    See  OastUlon. 
Sambucy,  Louis   de,  Me  AbU, 

2904«. 
Sammter,  A.,  1163. 
Samson,  O.  W.,  4685. 
Samuel  da  Silra,  1962-63. 
Sancto  Yietore,  Hugo  de.    See 

Hugo. 
Sandsens  (Dutdi  Yin  der  Sandt), 

Max.,  i»34-^. 
Sandius,     Cliristophoms,      the 

younger,  471;  cf.  473,  474. 
Sanford,  Hugh,  2666. 
S'ankara,  1411-13,  n. 
SAnkyn  Kdrikd,  1421. 
Santi,  Yincenso,  380r. 
Santoro,  J.  B.,  2053. 
.San vi tale,  Giacomo  or  Jacopo, 
, -j^  Un*  (Add.). 
'^artorins,  Balth.,  891. 
Sartorius.  C.  F.,  4778. 
Sartorius,  C.  J.  C.  L.  A.,  4610^ 
Sartorius,  F.  W.,  1889. 
Sasgerus,  Ossp.    See  Schatsger. 
Sitturday  Evening,  2207. 
S(iul>ert,  Joh.,  Me  eldtr,  2076*. 
Ssiubert,    Job.,    the     gmmotr^ 

2862,  3347. 
Saumaise      (Lol.     SalniMiiis), 


Sauriii,  Jacques,  S7S8, 
Savonarola,  Qirolamo  {LaL  Hie- 

ronymus),  2090. 
Sawyer,  T.  J.,  8760,  4230,  4275, 

4293,  4836, 4865,  ii^4408. 
Bbaracll,   G.    G.  {Lot.  J.  IL\ 

Scbifer,  Dtrid,  4001,  n. 
SchMfer,  J.  D.,  S866. 
Schlffer,  Michael,  896. 
Schaf;  or  ScbafT,  PhlUpp,  4295. 
Schaller,  Julias,  838. 
Schallesiaa,  Joh^  4526l 
SchahrastAnt.     Ae  Bharastiat 
ScfaatBser  (LaL  SasgsmsX  Gas- 
par,  2731. 
Schaubert,  J.  W.,  2175. 
Schaumann,  J.  C.  O.,  238. 
SchedTin,  Joh.,  1266. 
Scheele,  or  Scheie,  Peter,  68S. 
Scheffler,  Job..  2097*. 
Scheibler,  Christopb,  80,  9067. 
Scheld,  Ererard,  1746. 
Scheitlin,  Peter,  4»43. 
Scheie,  Peter.     See  Scfaeela. 
Schellwlen,  Rob.,  871. 
Scherb,  E.  Y.,  1405«. 
Schermer  Heesling,  H.  J.,  22M. 
Scheruker,  Joh.,  2880. 
Scberrer,  J..  2336». 
Schen  uttd  Ernst,  841. 
Schcrser,  G.  H.,  8491. 
Scherzer.  J.  A.,  2103,  2867. 
Scheyer,  8.  B.,  1682. 
SkhiekuU  (Das  zakUBfUge)  der 

GotHo$mj  UBO». 
Schtektal   (Ueber   das)  ...der 

Geister,  1087*  (Add.). 
Schiller,  (J.  C.)  F.  Ton,  ISM* 

(Add.). 
S<  billing.  W.  H.,  600. 
Schilling,  Wenceslaas,  2B60». 
Scblkger,  F.  G.  F.,  1048. 
Schlegei,  A.  VT.  ron,  1408,  a. 
Scfalegel.  J.K.  F.,1280. 
Schleiermacher,  F.  (D.  E.X  457S, 

n. 
Schlesinger,  W.  and  Li,  1941,  a. 
Schlettwein,  J.  A.,  171. 
Schleussner,  F.  W..  1261. 
Scblitte,  J.  G.,  9984:  cC 8040-41. 
Scbloeser,  J.  G..  527-529. 
Schlottmann,  Konst«,  1381. 
Schmaler,  Andr.,  1662. 
Schmarda,    L.   K.,  4860,  48S0, 

4871. 
Schmid,  C.  F.,  862, 1907. 
Schmid,  J.  A.,  8811. 
Schmid,  J.  W.,  1302. 
Schmid,  Job.,  513,  4728. 
Si'bmidt.  Adalb.,  1502, 150^ 
Schmidt,  C.  G..  4SS». 
Schmidt,  GottfHed,  241. 
Schmidt,  Herm.,  1601, 161S. 
Schmidt,  I.  J. 
Schmidt, 

4730. 

Schmidt,  J.  C,  1800,  n. 
Schmidt,  J.  E.  a,  1735, 18S8. 
Bchmidt-Phiseldeck,  C  F.  tod, 

031. 
Scfam'iedl,  A.,  191^. 
Schmitt,  H.  J.,  1514-15. 
Schmdlders,  Angasta,  1086*. 
Schneegass,  J.  1L,  1888. 
Schneider,  H.  G.,  386k  (Add.). 
Schneider,  J.  F.j4741. 
Schneider,  K^  H.  G,  087;   c£ 

921,  n. 
Schnorr.  H.  T.  L.,  04S. 
%e!b!i^^U^C.  H.,526. 
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Schoeberlein,  Lodwfg,  284S,  n., 

3132^.  ^ 

Schdne,  J.  S^  1839. 
fk-hOpfer,  Cm  1090,  n. 
Scboeps,  H.  Q^  4669. 
gcbottgen.  Christian,  1886. 
Bcholand,  J.  M.,  2289,  2433. 
,  8^'holten.  J.  H.,  381,  381  (Add.). 
ySr    Scholz.  J.  F.,  2689,  46ML 
^        ^  Pcboock,  Mart.,  4717. 

Sclioolcraft  11.  R.,  1318. 
Schopenhauer,  Arthur,  24G0*. 
Fchott,  II.  A.,  3255». 
Schott,  Sigmund,  1253^. 
Schott,  Wilh.,  1462,  1496,  1498, 

n.,  1512,  n. 
Schottel,  J.  Q.,  2S09,  3215,  8464, 

3717. 
Schrader,  Friedr.,  4737. 
Schrader,  J.  £.,  3470. 
Schramm,  J.  C  95. 
Schreiben  an  den  ungenannUn 

VfrfoMttr.  2618-19. 
SchrtUten  (Zweitea)  an  den  vn- 

fjiannten  Vtrfautr^  2820. 
Schreiber,  A.  W.,  910. 
Schreiber,  J.  C,  1022. 
Schreitor,  J.  C,  1924. 
Schreiter,  T.  H.,  1665. 
Schrifl-  und    vemui\fltm&uiffe 

ErtfrUrung.  3608. 
Schrift-    und    vemur{ftmUuige 

Otdanken^  4622. 
Schrift-   und    vrmun/tmUssige 

Ueberlequng,  3934.  j 

Schri/lmiL(itigerl'nterricftt,2U9.  , 
Schrttder,  E.  C,  744. 
Schrttder,  J.  F.,  1916. 
Schroeder  ran  der  Kolk,  J.  L.  C, 

274. 
Bchrttter,  J.  C,  112. 
gcbrttter,  J.  F.,  1631. 
Schubert,  O.  H.  ron,  268,  4679. 
Schubert,  J.  E.,  518,  848,  2161, 

2163-64,  2168,  2405,  2560, 2652, 

2568,  2608,  2889,  3022,  3233. 

3922-23,  4663,  4612-13. 
Schubert,  Job.,  2614. 
SchuderoflT,  Jonathan,  947. 
ScbiifMler,  ChriNtoph,  3866. 
Schiitz,    Chrlatoph,    3878;    ct 

4001,  n. 
SrhUtz,  PontianuB,  728,  729. 
8cbut7.e,  C.  H..  948,  965. 
SchUt7.e,  Gottfried,  1327. 
8chultbe«i,  Job..  340>. 
Schultik,  And.,  868. 
Schultik,Joacb.,780. 
Scbultz,  (E.  A.  H.)  H.,  1796», 

2:J63«». 
Schultz  Jacob],  J.  C,  2466*. 
Schulz.  A.  T.,  1208. 
Scbulze,  C.  A.,  3758. 
Schumann,  Adolph,  2303. 
Schumann,  W.  C,  2806. 
Schutz.  C.  O.,  1641. 
Ah  uU-Schrifft  f^r  die  EwigkeU, 

3941. 
Schwab,  J.  C,  892. 
Schwab,  Job.,  190. 
Schwarz,  F.  I.,  1828. 
Schwarze,  C.  A..  969,  4035. 
Scbwartze,  Ileinr.,  3461. 
Schweitzer,  Job.,  3718. 
Schweling,  or   Sweling,  J.  £., 

689. 
Schwenk,  Konrad,  1290. 
Scbwerdt,  Heinrich,  3672. 
Schwerdtner,  J.   D.,  3825;   ct 

3816,  n. 
Science  (La)  du  talutf  4605. 
Scott,  J.  N.,  8090. 


Scott,  Jamet,  D.D.,  S611. 

Scott,  RosMll,  1^47. 

Scotus,  Johannes   Duns.      Su 

Dnn«  Scotut. 
Scotus  Erisena,  Johannes,  2017. 
Scriptural  Probabilities,  4892. 
Scnplure  Account  (The)  qf  a 

Future  State.  3964-66>. 
Scripture  Account  (The)  qf  the 

EtfrnUy,  3926. 
Scripture  Doctrine  (The),  etc., 

2248*. 
Scripture  Inquiry,  etc.,  4194. 
Scnpturt  leaching  (The),  etc, 

2363*. 
8crntator,j)Mu<2on.  SeeJemm, 

Charles. 
Scrutiny  (The  Just),  93. 
Scudder,  D.  C,  1323, 1496«. 
Seager,  John,  M.A.,  2078. 
Seager,  Rev.  John,  1691. 
Search  (A)  after  Souls,  91. 
Search,  Edward,  Esq.,  pseudon., 

994,  n. 
Sears,  E.  H.,  2387,  3132. 
Sebunde,  or  Scbeyde,  Raymun- 

dus  de.    Ste  Siibundo. 
Second  Thoughts,  etc.,  73. 
Secunis,  Nicolaus,  formerly  Hle- 

ronymus  Leccius,4662. 
Seder  Olam,  478,  479. 
Sedermark.  Andir.,  606. 
Sedonnark,  Pet.,  606. 
Seebach,    Christoph,    8816,    n., 

3869 
Seeds  (The),  3116. 
Seele  (Die),  2371. 
Srele  (Die)  des  Menschen,  141. 
SreUn  (Die  wacbonden),  2609. 
Sogni,  Bernardo,  1629« 
Segnitz,  F.  L.,  4796. 
Segond,  L.,  1773. 
Seldel,  C.  T.,  1740,  1824,  2610, 

2616-18, 3027;  cf.  2620*,  2624. 
Seidel,  (T.)  L.,  1187-88, 1226. 
Seidlitz,  C.  S.  von,  938, 1029* 
Reiler,  F.,  3118. 
Seiler,  G.  F.,  2366,  3627,  4006. 
Selina,  1061. 

Selk,  Joh.,  3243.  y     / 

SU'llon,  J/,4196*.  *mn^/ 

Semaine  des  morts,  2923. 
Hembeck,  J.  G.  L.,  2184-85. 
Stmler.  J.  S.,  1744, 1747,  2638. 
Semnel  da  SilTa.    Su  Samuel. 
Seneca,  L.  A.,  922,  n. 
S<!nnurt,  Daniel,  407-409,  4710- 

11. 
Separate  State,  2686. 
.S<'p(ilvoda,  J.  O.,  4688. 
Sequel  (The)  cfthe  Besurrection, 

3143. 
Sfqu^J  (The)  of  the  Tryal,  3143, 

ol46. 
Sn-ia    Disquisitio,  2103,  2605- 

06. 
Serious  Enquiry  (A),  etc.,  2677. 
Sermones    quatuor    nouissimo- 

rum,  2037. 
Serna.    See  Gallego  de  la  Berna. 
Srrpent  (The)  UncoiUd,  4340. 
Serpi,  Dimas,  2800. 
Surrarius,  Petrus,  3787,  3864. 
Serres  (LaL  Serranus),  Jean  de, 

611,  615. 
Senretus,    Mordecai,  pteudon., 

4012. 
Sens,  O.  T.,  1754. 
SeshAttrisivatesikar,  1417. 
Seuss,  Heinrich.    See  Suho. 
Seyffarth,  GustJiY,  1365-66,  n. 
Seyasello,  CUudio.  Abp.,4S)i\i^. 


Sfondrati,      Oelestiiuv     CbnE, 

4639-43. 
Sha-mi  lu  i  yao  lio,  1437. 
Sharast&nt,   or  Sbcristint,  iA 

AbO'l  Fath  Mohammed  etb- 

SharastAnt,  1264. 
Sharp,  Daniel,  3661. 
Sbarpc,  Samuel,  1865^ 
She<ld,  Jemima,  4276. 
Shebane,  C.  F.  R.,  4378,  4370L 

4409. 
Sheld(m,  William,  4487. 
Shem  Tobh,  Ben.    See  Moses  d« 

Leon. 
Shepard.  Samuel.  4080. 
Shephcard,  Sheiword,  or  Shep- 

pard,  WiUtam,  2076. 
Shepherd,  Richard,  D.D.,  222^ 
Shcppard,  John,  3647,  3663. 
Sbeppard,  William.    See  Sbep- 

beard. 
Sherlock,    Thomas,    Bp^   3130; 

3141  3146-47. 
Sherlock,  William,  D.D.,  2388» 

3349,  33M;  cf.  1269. 
8herwo»^)d.  Reuben,  2580». 
SJii-ling,  1501, 1502. 
SJiin  Se6n  Tung  KeHn,  1616». 
Sliinn,  Am,  4283. 
ShoH  Historical  View  (A),  2464. 
Shortland.  Edward,  1309. 
Shower,  John,  3362. 
Sliu-king,  1301, 1500, 1500*. 
Siao-iiio,  1509. 
Sibborn,  F.  C,  493. 
Sibcr,  Justus,  4601. 
Sibeth,  C.  J.,  3896. 
Sibylla,  Barthol.,  2470,  3304. 
Sibylline  Oracles,  2010-lK 
.Siebenhaar,  F.  O.,  3662. 
Siogvolck,  G.  v.,  pseud.,  3807,  n. 

See  Klein-Nicofal,  Georg. 
Siemelink.  1237-38. 
Hiemers,  1656. 

Sieripepoli,  A.  M.,  3677»  {Add.), 
Sigwart,  U.  C.  W.  von,  1698*. 
Sigwart,    or   Siegwart,    J.   G., 

2958. 
Silcsius,     Johannes     Angeltis, 

pseudon.,  2007%  n. 
Silbon,  Juan,  638. 
8ilva,  Samuel  da.    Su  Samoel. 
SUvcster,  Tipping,  3147. 
Silveetre  de  Sacv,  A.  I..  Baron, 

1389,  n.,  1395,  n.,  1696,  1918^, 

1988. 
Simoon    Ben    Zomach    Doraa, 

called  Rashbaz,  Ji.,  1943. 
Simmon!*.  T.,  705». 
Simon.     Sre  Simeon. 
Simon,  thf  Abbi,  1295. 
Simon,  E.  (H.),  4667. 
Simon.  F.  T.  E.,  2645. 
Simon,  Jordan.  182,  4654. 
Simon,  or  Simon  Suisse,  Jolet, 

1226. 
Simon,  Richard,  1680. 
Simonds,  William,  4670. 
Simoaetti,  C.  E..  2611. 
Simonin,  Krn(«t,  1268J  (Add.). 
Simonis.  J.  F.,  968. 
Siuiplicius,  1619*. 
Shupson,  A.,  1214. 
Simp.Hon,  John,  4100. 
Simn,  R.  C,  236. 
StnA,  Ibn.    See  Avicenna. 
Sinctrus  Bibliophilus,  pseadiMt, 

2698*. 
Sind  voir  unsterblich,  945. 
Sing-li-chinrts^iuan,  1512. 
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RnsaH.  BenoTt,  170, 3M8. 
8inteni8,  C  F.,  949-063,  8632: 

cf.  1U16,  3638. 
Hntenffl,  K.  H.,  987, 2217. 
airenia,b*0^(Add.i 
Biricins,  Michael,  the  yovrngtr^ 

2103, 3457. 
Strmoiul,  Antoine,  687. 
Birr,  J.  D.,  3080*. 
Siva-GnAna-rWiam^  1480. 
aiva-PirakllLtam,  1431. 
Sketch  (A  Slight),  etc.,  221. 
Bklnner,  Dolphas,  4200,  4287. 
Skinner,  0.  A.,  4175,  4182,  4243, 

4277,  4300,  4350. 
Bklnner,  Warren,  4208. 
BkoniHger,  U.  R.  {Lot  J.  E.X 

399. 
Skreinka,  L.  or  E.,  1737^ 
Skank,  Sam.,  676. 
Slawiiche  PhiUittcphity  122L 
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